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PREFACE. 


THE  intention  of  tlie  Projector  of  the  present  Book  of  Toetry  was  to  collect 
and  publish  as  many  poems,  or  parts  of  ])oems,  as  could  be  comprised  withiii 
one  large  and  handsome,  but  not  unwieldy  Volume.  Beginning  with  the  earliest 
kuownl-ftbrts  in  verse  of  English  writers,  the  line  of  our  Poets  was  to  be  traced 
^  from  the  veiy  Fathers  of  English  Poetry,  through  all  the  Periods  of  its  greatness 
CO       or  decadence,  to  the  Modern  Masters  of  the  Divine  Art. 

To  compile  a  work  of  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  this  collection  has  not 
been  an  easy  task.  More  than  thrice  the  number  of  years  have  been  spent  in 
completing  the  volume  than  was  reckoned  Avould  be  necessary  in  the  original 
calculation  of  time.  One  of  the  chief  as.sistants  in  the  work,  who  looked  upon 
his  labours  for  this  compilation  as  a  delight  and  joy,  has  passed  away  from  this 
world  within  the  past  twelve  months,  Avithout  seeing  the  consummation  of  an 
undertaking  which  he  ably  helped  and  longed  to  see  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

In  the  selection  and  rejection  of  poems,  difficulties  have  occurred  insejjarable 
from  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of  candidates.  It  was  impossible  to  pass  all  as 
-s-^  being  able  to  obtain  a  place,  although  it  was  felt  that  many  Avere  omitted  which 
^-  were"' worthy  of  admittance,  although  not  destined  to  the  better  fortune  of  those 
V:^      ultimately  selected.  .  . 

The  Earlier  Poems  have  been  carefully  compared  with  the  best  originals  to 
which  access  was  possible  ;  the  reading  of  various  versions  has  been  collated,  and, 
where  dilfei-ences  arose,  the  criticisms  of  our  first  literary  guides  have  been 
searched,  and  their  judgments  consulted  before  a  decision  \v:vs  taken.  Smce  the 
fir.st  portion  of  the  volume  was  printed,  certain  discoveries  have  been  announced 
concerning  English  Poetry  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  which  we  have,  uutor- 
tunately,  been  unable  to  take  advantage  of 

If  it  was  difficult  to  deal  with  the  enormous  amount  of  English  verse  written 

up  to  the  end  of  the   last  centurv,  the  task  became  infinitely  harder  as  our  own 

^j      times  were  approached.      The  rights  of  property  in   the  works  of  the  Imng  and 

v-^       dead  had  to   be  respected,  and  the  law  of  copyright   considered.     In  all  cases 

h      where  we  discovered  the  existence  of  these  rights,  application  was  made  to  the 

<^      poet  or  his  representatives  for  permission  to  print  the  desired  quotations.     In 

nearly  every  instance  the  permission  was  kindly  granted  ;  and  we  speciallv  have 

to  thank  Mr.  Btrahan  for  his  very  generous  reply  to  our  requests  ;  also  [Messi-s. 

Macmillan  and  Messrs.  Moxon,  besides  many  other  publishers,  for  their  courtesy, 

as  Avell  as  ^lessrs.  Warne  &,  Co. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  necessary,  in  our  view  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  interests 
of  literature  and  to  the  sentiments  of  authors  in  connection  with  the  laws  ot 
copvright,  to  refer  to  communications  which  passed  between  us  and  two  firms  oi 
publisiiers.  In  the  one  instance,  jNIessrs.  Longman  claimed  to  be  in  the  possession 
of  the  copyright  of  the  poem  of  Ivrv,  or  the  War  of  the  League,  written  by  Lord 
Macaulay,  and  first  published  in  Charles  Knight's  "  Quarterly  :\Iagazinc.  NV  e 
beHeved,'  upon  good  grounds  as  we  thought,  that  the  copyright  of  this  piece  had 
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exj)ii-ecl  for  some  yeai-s^  and  so  stated  oui"  belief  to  Messrs.  Longman.  They, 
however,  insisted  they  were  right,  and  demanded  that  the  electrotype  plates 
containing  that  jiarticular  jioem  should  be  destroyed.  Still  believing  that  we 
were  correct,  we  made  further  search,  and  jn-oved  to  Messrs.  Longman  that  they 
were  claiming  a  right  which  had  exi)ired  four  or  five  years.  If,  however,  they 
had  been  never  so  right,  we  contend  that  to  refuse  permission  for  the  insertion 
in  such  a  collection  as  our  own,  of  a  poem  by  an  author  of  the  rank  of  Lord 
Macaulay,  is,  at  the  least,  a  churlish  piece  of  business,  and  iinworthy  of  a  house 
whose  name  stands  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  its  contemporaries.  Surely,  the 
possession  of  Lord  jNIacaulay's  copyrights  for  the  legal  term  of  forty-two  yeai's 
should  be  suthcient  to  satisfy  the  most  extortionate.  But  here  we  see  Messrs. 
Longman  straining  to  assert  their  rights  long  after  they  had  lapsed,  and  when 
Lord  Macaulay 's  copyright  had  ceased  to  be  individual  property — to  become,  as 
the  Legislature  intended,  the  propei'ty  of  the  nation. 

In  the  other  instance,  Messi-s.  Bell  and  Daldy  refused  to  permit  the  insertion 
of  any  jwems  by  Miss  Procter.  That  charming  poetess,  to  our  great  regret,  is 
absent  from  these  pages  ;  and  ^vl•ongly,  indeed,  did  they  read  her  wishes  who  is 
now  no  more,  when,  after  several  applications  on  our  part  (even  when  we  asked 
for  one  little  poem,  so  that  she  should  not  be  entirely  unrepresented  here),  they 
still  adhered  to  their  very  ungenerous  resolution. 

It  becomes,  indeed,  a  matter  for  the  public  to  find  fault  ^vith,  when  extreme 
rights,  such  as  we  have  referred  to,  arc  extremely  insisted  on.  There  would  be  no 
collection  of  modern  prose,  or  poetry,  possible,  if  firms  who  happen  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  valuable  works  of  deceased  authors,  to  whom  there  is  no  appeal 
for  assistance  against  the  selfishness  of  the  copyi'ight-holders,  should  all  declare 
theii"  unwillingness  to  abate  a  jot  of  their  pretensions  even  in  behalf  of  the  public 
welfare.  This  kind  of  procedure,  also,  becomes  more  reprehensible  when  sucli 
houses  as  we  have  named,  who  ought  to  be  foremost  in  liberality,  are  the  ti*ans- 
gressors.  The  eminent  men  and  women  whose  works  they  print,  would  consider 
that  their  jiublishers  were  ill  doing  their  duty  to  authoi'S  and  to  literature,  if  they 
■were  S3'stematically  to  refuse  to  compilers  a  reasonable  vise  for  popular  advantage 
of  their  writingrs. 

o 

A  word  remains  to  say  about  the  arrangement  of  this  volume.  Biographical 
notices  of  nearly  all  tlie  Poets  wliose  works  are  quoted  precede  the  poems  of  each 
Period.  Prefixed  to  each  Period  is  a  brief  sketch  of  its  Poetr3^  Every  Poem 
has  the  name  of  the  Author  at  its  foot,  Avith  the  date  of  his  Birth  and  Death.  As 
nearly  as  possible  the  Chronological  sequence  of  the  poems  has  been  maintained. 
Lastly,  the  American  Poets  are  repi-esented  in  the  final  sheets  of  the  volume,  with 
as  much  of  their  Inography  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover. 

Many  errors  of  omLssion  and  commission  will  be  found  in  our  Book  of  Poetry. 
"We  shall  feel  exceedingly  obliged  by  critics  and  correspondents  pointing  out  these 
blunders,  so  that  we  may  correct  them  in  future  editions.  But  we  sincei'ely 
believe  that,  with  all  its  faults,  this  Volume  stands,  in  regard  to  quantity  and 
quality,  high  above  any  existing  Selections  yet  made  from  the  inestimable  stores 
of  our  glorious  English  Poetic  Literature. 

S.  0.  BEETON. 
Fatc-nostcr  Eovj,  1870. 
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The  New  Year's  Gift    1472 

The  Kitten 1473 

BAMPFYLDE,  JOHN. 

Sonnets    1007,  1008,  1009,  1010 

BARBAULD,  ANNA  L. 

Ode  to  Spring 1104 

To  a  Lady,  with  some  painted  Flowers  1105 
Hymn  to  Content 1106 


NO.  op  POBU. 

Washing-day  1107 

The  Death  of  the  Virtuous 1108 

Come  unto  Me    1109 

Praise  to  God 1110 

BARBOUR,  JOHN. 

Apostrophe  to  Freedom   32 

<,'haracter  of  Sir  James  of  Douglas    ...  33 

Death  of  Sir  Henry  de  Bohun 34 

The  Battle  of  By  land's  Path   35 

BARNARD,  LADY  ANNE. 

Auld  Robin  Gray  1047 

BARNFIELD,  RICHARD. 

Address  to  the  Nightingale 121 

BARTON,  BERNARD. 

Power  and  Gentleness  1453 

To  the  Evening  Primrose 1454 

There  be  those   1455 

Not  ours  the  Vows    1456 

Stanzas  on  the  Sea 1457 

The  Solitary  Tomb    1458 

Bishop  Hubert    1459 

BAXTER,  RICHARD. 

The  Valediction 570 

BAYLY,  T.  H. 

To  his  Wife 1500 

Thinknotof  the  Future  1501 

0  where  do  Fairies  hide  their  Heads     1502 

BEATTIE. 

Opening  of  the  Minstrel  988 

Morning  Landscape  989 

Life  and  Immortality    990 

Retirement  991 

The  Hermit 992 

Ode  to  Peace  993 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER, 

Plighting  Troth 212 

Nature  and  Love    213 

Cffisar's  Lamentation   over  Pompey's 

Head 214 

Melancholy 215 

Song 216 

The  Power  of  Love    217 

To  Sleep  218 

From  Rollo 219 

Song  to  Pan 220 

BECKFORD,  W. 

Prayer  1519 

BEHN,  APHRA. 

Songs  704,  705 

BELCHIER,  DABRIDGECOURT. 

The  Confession  445 

BENNETT,  W.  C. 

Invocation  to  Rain  in  Summer    1764 

To  a  Cricket    1765 

Baby  May    1766 

Baby's  Shoes  1767 

The  Worn  Wedding-ring     1768 

Wedding  Words    1769 

Mother  and  Son 1770 

To  a  Lady  1  know,  aged  One 1771 

Cradle  Song:     s 1772 


TITLES  OF  THE   POEMS. 


XO.  OV  FOBU. 

ToW.  G.  B lllji 

The  Qucei)    1774 

Sketches  from  a  Painter's  Studio  mi> 

From  India 177*> 

The  Boat-i-aco    1777 

The  Wife's  Appeal 1778 

BISHOP,  SAMUEL. 

To  Mrs.  Bishop 1002,  lOO.'} 

Epigrams lOUl,  1005,  lOOU 

BLACKLOCK,  THOMAS. 

Flowers i^'7'"' 

Terrors  of  a  Guilty  Conscience    St7<J 

Ode  to  Atirora fl77 

The  Author's  Picture    978 

BLACKMORE. 

Creation   787 

ELACKSTONE,  SIR  WILLIAM. 

A  Lawyer's  Farewell  to  his  Muse  93G 

BLAIR,  ROBERT. 

The  Grave    S42 

Friendship   843 

The  Miser    844 

Unprepared  for  Death 84.5 

Death    846 

The  Grave    847 

The  Death  of  a  Good  Alan  848 

The  Resurrection   849 

BLAMIRE,  SUSANNA. 

The  Nabob 1102 

What  ails  this  Heart  o'  mine 110-3 

BLIND  HARRY. 

Adventure  of  Wallace   while  Fishing 

in  Irvine  Water 46 

The  Death  of  Wallace  47 

BLOOMFIELD,  ROBERT. 

The  Farmer's  Life 1123 

Banquet  of  an  English  Squire 1124 

The  Soldier's  Home  112."; 

To  his  Wife     112(5 

Song  for  a  Highland  Drover  returning 

from  England 1127 

Lines  addressed  to  my  Children 1128 


BOETHIUS. 

The  Soul  in  Despair  

Nothing  on  Earth  permanent 

The  only  Rest 

The  Happy  Man 


8 


BONAR,  HORATIUS. 

A  Little  While    1779 

All  Well  1780 


BOOTH,  BARTON. 
Song 


830 


BOSWELL,  SIR  A. 

Jenny  da ni,' the  Weaver  1609 

Jenny's  Bawbee 161(1 

Good  Night  and  Joy  be  wi' ye  a'    1611 

BOUBD,  ANDREW. 

Characteristic  of  an  Englithm.in    SO 


HO.  OF  rOEM. 

BOWLES,  W.  L. 

To  Time  12.38 

Hope 12:5;i 

The  Greenwich  Pensioners 12H' 

The  Greenwood  1211 

(Jome  to  these  Scenes  of  Peace  1242 

On  the  Funeral  of  Charles  1 1243 

AKJ.xford,  1786      1244 

Written  at  Tynemouth     1245 

At  Biiniborough  Castle 12-16 

To  the  River  Wensbeck   1247 

To  the  Biver  Tweed 1248 

Sonnet 1249 

On  leaving  a  Village  in  Scotland    1250 

Sonnet 1251 

On  a  Distant  View  of  England  Pi.W 

To  the  River  Chcrwell 1253 

Sonnet '  1254 

April,  17!'3  1255 

Netlev  Abbey     12.'j6 

May.  1793    12.07 

On  Revisiting  O.xford    1258 

On  the  Death  of    the   Rev.  William 

Benwell    12."i9 

On  Reviewing  the  foregoing    1 26(  i 

Path  of  Life     1261 

Sunrise 1262 

Summer's  Evening 1263 

Spring. — Cuckoo    1264 

Sheep-fold    1265 

Primrose 126ii 

Bird's  Nest 1267 

Winter.-  Redbreast 126S 

Butterfly  and  Bee 1269 

(Jlowworm    127" 

Starlight  Frost  1271 

BRETON,  NICHOLAS. 

Farewell  to  Town  116 

A  Pastoral  of  Phillis  and  Condon 117 

A  Sweet  Pastoral  118 

BRISTOL,  LORD. 

Song 571 

BROME,  ALEXANDER. 

The  Resolve     381 

The  Mad  Lover  '. 382 

To  a  Coy  Lady  383 

BROOKE,  FULKE  GREVILE,  LORD. 

Constitutional  Limitation  of  Despotism  154 

Imagination 155 

OfChurch    l."><"> 

Reality  of  a  True  Religion  157 

BROWN,  FRANCES. 

If  that  were  true  I 1781 

Is  it  come  .'      1782 

Oh  !  the  pleasant  Days  of  Old  ! 1783 

Losses  1781 

BROWN,  THOMAS. 

Song ^'>''^ 

BROWNE,  WILLIAM. 

Morning   285 

Evening    286 

A  Night  Scene    28( 

Night    288 

Songs 289,  2!>0 

Address  to  his  Native  Soil  291 

/.  2 


NAMES  OF  THE  POETS  AND 


NO.  OF   POEM. 

BROWNING,  MRS. 

Cowper's  Grave  1.").58 

The  Child  and  the  Watcher    1  ooit 

Bertha  in  the  Lano    l-")60 

The  Sleep    1501 

BROWNING,  ROBERT. 

One  Way  of  Love  1785 

In  a  Year ^1^^ 

Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish  Cloister  1787 

The  Lost  Leader    178S 

BRUCE.  MICHAEL. 

A  Rural  Scene    0i>9 

Happiness  of  a  Country  Life  !'K0 

Elegy    9W 

BRUNNE,  ROBERT  DE. 

The  Interview  of  Vortigem  with  Rowen      1 4 
Praise  of  Good  Women    15 

BRYDGES,  SIR  EGERTON. 

Echo  and  Silence    1520 

To  Autumn 15:11 

BUCHANAN.  R. 

Iris,  the  Rainbow 1835 

BUCKINGHA^ISHIRE,  DUKE  OF. 

Homer  and  Virgil 6S1 

BURNS,  ROBERT. 

To  a  Mountain  Daisy    1.575 

Ae  Fond  Kiss 1576 

My  Bonnie  Mary   1577 

Mary  Morison 1578 

Brace's  Address 1579 

3Iy  Heart's  in  the  Highlands 1580 

Auld  LangSj'ne 1581 

Ca'  the  Yowes  to  the  Knowes 1582 

Of  a' the  Airts  the  Wind  can  blaw    ...  1583 

A  Red,  Red  Rose   1584 

Bonnie  Leslie  1585 

Highland  Mary  158(5 

To  ^lary  in  Heaven  1587 

My  Wife's  a  Winsome  Wee  Thing    ...  1.588 

John  Anderson    1589 

Here's  a  Health  to  them  that's  awa  ...  1590 

TamO'Shanter   1591 

The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  1592 

BURTON,  ROBERT. 

Abstract  of  Melancholy    487 

BUTLER,  SAMUEL. 

AccompUshments  of  Hudibras    637 

Religion  of  Hudibras    638 

Personal  Appearance  of  Hudibras     . . .  639 
Hudibras  commencing  Battle  with  the 

Rabble 640 

Vicariou.s  .Justice   641 

Hudibras  consulting  the  Lawyer   642 

The  Elephant  in  the  Moon  643 

Miscellaneous  Thoughts   644 

To  his  Mistre-ss   645 

The  Tub  Preacher 734 

The  Roundhead 741 

BYROM,  JOHN. 

Careless  Content    10.56 

A  Pastoral   1057 


NO.  01'  POBU. 

BYRON,  LORD. 

To  Thomas  Moore 1337 

Maid  of  Athens  1338 

The  Girl  of  Cadiz  ].339 

Stanzas  for  Music 1340 

The  Dream  1341 

When  we  two  jiartod    1342 

The  Destruction  of  Sennacherib 1343 

Song  of  the  Greek  Poet    1344 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon   1345 

The  Gladiator     1346 

Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean 1347 

Description  of  Haidee  1348 

Haidee    visits   the  .shipwrecked   Don 

Juan 1349 

Haidee  and  Juan  at  the  Feast    1350 

The  Death  of  Haidee    1351 

All  for  Love 13.52 

She  walks  in  Beauty     13.53 

Elegy  on  Thyrza    1354 

Youth  and  Age  1355 

Vision  of  Belshazzar 13.56 

To  Belshazzar 1357 

The  NightbeforotheBattleof  Waterloo  1358 


C^DMON. 

The  Finst  Day 1 

The  Fall  of  the  Rebel  Angels 2 

Satan's  Speech    3 

The  Temptation  of  Eve    4 

CAMPBELL,  THOMAS. 

Hope  Triumphant  in  Death 1297 

Domestic  Love    1298 

Maternal  Care 1299 

Battle  of    Wyoming    and    Death    of 

Gertrude  1300 

To  the  Evening  Star  1301 

Song 1302 

Lochiel's  Warning 1.303 

Hohenlinden    1304 

Ye  Mariners  of  Enirland  1305 

Battle  of  the  Baltic'  1306 

Lord  Ullin's  Daughter  1307 

The  Soldier's  Dream 1308 

Hallowed  Ground  1309 

The  Parrot  1310 

Napoleon  and  the  Sailor  1311 

Adelgitha    1312 

CANNING,  GEORGE. 

The    Friend    of    Humanity   and    the 

Knife-grinder 1144 

Song  by  Rogero  in  "The  Rovers" 1145 

Lines  on  the  Death  of  his  Eldest  Son  .  1146 

CAREW,  THOMAS. 

Songs    2,58,2.59,260,262,263 

The  Compliment    261 

Disdain  returned    264 

On  Mr.  W.  Montague's  Return  from 

Travel    265 

Persuasions  to  Love  266 

Approach  of  Spring  267 

Epitaph  on  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  .  268 

ToSaxham  269 

The  Primrose 270 

CAREY,  HENRY. 

Sally  in  our  Alle7  1035 


TITLES  OF  THE  POEMS. 


wo.  OF  POBM. 

CAKUINGTON,  N.  T. 

The  Commcnceineutof  "  Dartmoor"...  Ifils 

Dartmoor 1{JH 

Tho  I'ixies  of  Devon l'2^-'> 

England's  Landscape l-'l'i 

Bird,  lieo,  and  Huttcrtly  l-^l? 

Lovoand  Nature 1518 

CARTWUIGHT,  WILLIAM. 

A  Valediction -^^7 

To  L'hloo  -i^S 

Love's  Darts    ^39 

On  the  Death  of  Sir  Bevil  Grenville  ...  482 

Love's  Darts    483 

eilALKHILL,  JOHN. 

Description  of  the  Priestess  of  Diana  333 
The  Image  of  Jealousy  in  the  Chapel 

of  Diana  334 

The  Witches'  Cave 33.") 

The  Votaress  of  Diana 330 

CHAMBEllLAVNE,  WILLIAM. 

A  Summer  Morning  579 

Virgin  Purity •''80 

Argalia  condemned  on  False  Evidence  581 
The  Father  of    Pharonnida  discovers 

her  Atbichment  to  Argai  ia  .'>S2 

Argalia  Uikeii  Pri.soner  by  tho  Turk.s...  583 

The  Death  of  Janusa  and  Ammurat ...  584 

CHAPMAN,  GEORGE. 

Sonnet 485 

CHATTERTON,  THOMAS. 

Morning   940 

Spring  941 

The  Prophecy  942 

IJristow  Tragedy 943 

The  Minstrel's  Song  in  Ella 944 

CHAUCER,  GEOFFREY. 

The  Canterbury  Tales— Tho  Prologue  19 

The  Scjuicre's  Tale 20 

The  t'uckow  and  the  Nightingale  21 

To  hi.s  Kmpty  Purse 22 

The  House  of  Fame  23 

Mercy    24 

Introduction  to  the  "Flower  and  the 

Leaf"...- 25 

The  Duplicity  of  Women 2(5 

Praise  of  W  omen  27 

The  Last  Verses  of  Chaucer    28 

CHETTLE. 

Sweet  Content    433 

Lullaby 434 

CHURCHILL. 

Remorse   9.i2 

Smollett    9r)3 

Hogarth    9.")4 

On  the  I'overty  of  Poets 9.y> 

Character  of  a  Fribble 95t5 

Characters  of    Quin,   Tom    Sheridan, 

and  Garrick 9.^17 

From  the  Prophecy  of  Famine   1^58 

GIBBER,  COLLEY. 

The  Blind  Hoy    1033 

CLARE,  JOHN. 

To  the  Glowworm  140j 


so.  OP  roEV. 

From  "tho  Fato  of  Amy"  140'{ 

What  is  Life    1407 

Summer  Morning  1408 

The  Primro.se 1409 

The  Thrash's  Ne.st 1410 

First  Love's  llecollcctions    1411 

Dawnings  of  Genius 1412 

Scenes  and  Musings  of  the  Peasant 
Poet  1413 

CLEVELAND,  JOHN. 

His  Hatred  of  the  Scots  377 

Oil  Phillis  walking  before  Sunrise 378 

ThePuriUn 740 

CLOUGH,  A.  H. 

1  ncitement  to  Perseverance 1 S36 

To  a  Sleeping  Child  1S37 

COCKBURN,  MRS. 

The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  1049 

COLERIDGE,  HARTLEY. 

Sonnet l-'*'9 

On  Shakesnere    1570 

Sonnets  to  a  Friend  1571 

To  certain  Golden  Fishes 1572 

Song ^''Ji 

November 1574 


COLERIDGE,  SAMUEL  T. 

The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner 

Hymns  before  Sunrise  iu  the  Vale  of 

Chamouni    

Love 

The  Nightingale 

Frost  at  Midnight 

Sons: 

Kublalvhan 

Severed  Friendship    

Epitaph  on  an  Infant    

Auswei-s  to  a  Child's  Question    


1.S03 

I'M 
1505 
1.-06 
1507 
1508 
1509 
1510 
1511 
1512 


COLLINS,  WILLUM. 

OdetoPity ^^7 

Ode   |°o 

Ode  to  Evening SSO 

To  the  Passions ^91 

Dirge  in  Cymbeline  ■'^91 

Ode  on  the  Death  of  Thomson   899 


CONSTABLE,  HENRY. 
Sonnet 


lb'4 


COTTON.  CHARLES. 

The  New  Year 

Invitation  to  Isaak  WalUm 

The  Pictirement 

A  Voyage  to  Ireland  iu  burlesiiuo. 


COOK,  ELIZA.  ,.^. 

The  Old  Arm-chair    l<"-0 

The  Land  of  mv  Birth 1721 

The  Old  Farm-gate    1722 

The  Loved  One  w;is  not  there    1/-3 

The  Old  Water-mill 172f 

A  Home  in  the  Heart I'--' 

CORBET,  BISHOP.  , 

To  his  Son,  Vincent  Corbet -^^ 

Journeyinto  France '-'^^ 

Farewell  to  the  Fairies ■--'•* 


<i46 
•;47 
i;4S 
Hid 


NAMES  OF  THE  POETS  AND 


iro.  or  roKM. 
COTTON,  NATHANIEL. 

The  Fireside 1024 

COWLEY,  ABIL\HAM. 

Of  Mvself 540 

The  Chronicle iM 

Anacreontics .')42 

Against  Hope 543 

For  Hope 544 

Claudian's  Old  Man  of  Verona 545 

The  Wish 646 

From  the  Hymn  to  Light 547 

From  the  Pindaric  Odes  548 

The  Complaint 549 

From  Friendship  in  Absence  550 

The  Waiting  .Maid 551 

Honoui' 552 

Of  Sohtude 553 

Epitaph  on  a  Living  Author 554 

COWPER. 

The  Chai-acter  of  Chatham 1077 

The  Greenland  Missionaries 1 078 

Kural  Sounds 1079 

Conversation 1 080 

On  the  Receipt  of  his  Mother's  Picture  1081 

ToMaiylMrs.  Unwin) 1082 

English  Liberty 1083 

The  Winter  Evening 1084 

Winter  Evening  in  the  Country 1085 

Opening  of  the  Second  Book  of  "  The 

Task"  1086 

John  Gilpin 1087 

Epistle  to  Joseph  Hill  1088 

CRABBE,  GEORGE. 

The  Parish  Workhouse  and  Apothecary  1173 

Isaac  Ashford,  a  Noble  Peasant 1174 

Phoebe  Dawson  1175 

An  English  Fen — Gipsies 117u 

The  Dying  SaDor   1177 

Reflections 1178 

The  Wife's  Funeral  1179 

CRASHAW,  RICHARD. 

Sospetto  d'Herode,  Lib.  1 297 

Hymn  to  the  Name  of  Jesus 298 

Sudden  Change 299 

Music's  Duel 300 

Mark  xii.  17 301 

CRAWFURD,  WILLIAM. 

The  Bush  aboon  Traquair 1 028 

Tweedside 1029 

On  Mr.s.  A.  H.  at  a  Concert 1030 

CROLY,  GEORGE. 

Pericles  and  Aspasia 1538 

The  French  Army  in  Russia 1539 

To  the  Memory  of  a  Lady 1540 

Come,  Evening  Gale  !    1541 

The  Painter 1542 

Rebellion 1543 

A  Lowering  Eve 1544 

A  Calm  Eve 1545 

Satan 154^1 

The  Poet'sHour 1547 

Noon 1.'548 

Notre  Dame 1549 

Jacob 1.550 

The  Angel  of  the  World  1551 


NO.  OF  POEM. 

CROWNE,  JOHN. 

Wishes  for  Obscurity fi95 

Passions t)9(  > 

Love  in  Women (;!)7 

Inconstancy  of  the  Multitude 098 

Warriors (J99 

CUNNINGHAM,  ALLAN. 

Hame,  Hame,  Hanie 1017 

MyNanie,  0 1018 

The  Young  Maxwell 1019 

Fragment 162(J 

She'sgane  to  dwell  in  Heaven 1021 

The  Poet's  Bridal-day  Song 1G22 

A  Wet  Sheet  and  a  Flowing  Sea 1023 

The  Town  Child  and  Country  Child....  1G24 
Thou  hast  vow'd   by  thy   Faith,  my 

.Jeanio 1625 

Gentle  Hugh  Herries 1026 

The  Sun  rises  bright  in  France 1627 

CUNNINGHAM,  JOHN. 

May  Eve 1022 

Content 1023 

CUNNINGHAM,  THOMAS. 

The  Hills  o'  Gallowa' 1684 


D. 


DANIEL,  SAMUEL. 

Early  Love  135 

The  Introduction  of  Foreign  Vices  de- 
precated    136 

Richard  II 137 

An  Epistle  to  the  Countess  of  Cumber- 
land    138 

The  Nobility  exhorted  to  the  Patronage 

of  Learning 139 

Sonnets 140 

DARWIN,  ERASMUS. 

Destriiction  of  Sennacheri'o's  Army  ...  1092 

The  Belgian  Lovers  and  the  Plague  ...  1093 

Death  of  Eliza  at  the  Battle  of  Minden  1094 

Philanthropy — Mr.  Howard    1095 

Persuasion  to  Mothers  to  suckle  their 

own  Children  1096 

Song  to  May 1097 

Song  to  Echo  1098 

DAVENANT,  SIR  W. 

Gondibert    372 

Song 373 

To  the  Queen 374 

DAVIES,  SIR  JOHN. 

The  Vanity  of  Human  Learning 221 

That  the  Soul  is  more  than  a  perfection 

or  reflection  of  the  sense 222 

That  the  Soul  is  more  than  the  tem- 
perature of  the  humours  of  the  body  223 
In  what  manner  the  Soul  is  united  to 

Body 224 

The  Immortality  of  the  Soul  22^ 

An  Appeal  to  the  Heart  226 

DAVISON,  FRANCIS. 

Psalm  XXX 498 

Psalm  xxiii 499 

Psalm  xiii 500 


DEKKER,  T.  &  WILSON  It. 
The  Summer's  Quuen 


MO.  OP  POEM. 


4:3-2 


DEKKER,  CHETTLP:,  &  HAUGHTON. 

Sweet  Content 433 

Lullaby 434 

DEKKElt,  T. 

Virtue  and  Vice 43o 

ratienco   ■ 436 

A  Contrast  between  Female  Honour 

and  Shame  437 

A  Description  of  a  Lady  by  her  Lover  43S 

DENHAM,  SIIIJOIIN. 

Cooper's  Hill  r<70 

On  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  Trial  and 

Death    {>77 

Song  to  Morpheus tuS 

DIBDIN.  CHARLES. 

The  Tar  for  all  Weathers    11 3fi 

Sir  Sidney  Smith 1137 

Love  and  Glory 1138 

Nongtongpaw 1139 

Tom  Bowling  1140 

DICKENS,  CHAllLES. 

The  Ivy  Green    181S 


DOBELL,  SYDNEY. 
How's  my  Boy  ?  . . 


1G71 


DODDRIDGE. 

The  Gospel  1058 

Evening  Hymn  1059 

To-morrow,  Lord,  is  Thine  1060 

On  Recovery  from  Sickness 1061 

Preparing  to  meet  God 1062 

A  Christmas  Hymn    1063 


DODSLEY,  ROBERT. 
The  Parting  Kiss 
Song  


DOMMETT,  ALFRED. 
A  Christmas  Hymn 


1000 
1001 


1792 


DONNE,  JOHN. 

Address  to  Bishop  Valentine  227 

A  Hymn  to  the  Father 228 

A  Hymn  to  Christ 229 

The  Will  230 

Valediction  231 

Song 2.32 

The  Break  of  Day 233 

The  Dream  234 

Sonnets 235 

Ode   236 


DORSET,  EARL  OF. 
Song 


680 


DOWLaND,  JOHN. 
Sleep 


VO.  OF  POEU. 

497 


DRAYTON,  MICHAEL. 

Mortimer,  Earl  of  .March,  and  the  Queen 
suqxised  by  Edward  III.  in  Notting- 
ham Castle  141 

Description    of    Morning,  Birds,   and 

Hunting  the  Deer 142 

The  Ballad  of  Agincourt 143 

David  and  Goliah   144 

To  his  Coy  Love 145 

Ballad  of  Dowsabel 14fi 

Sonnet 147 

DRUMMOND,  WILLIAM. 

To  a  Nightingale    361 

To  his  Lute      302 

Spring  ^63 

Think  on  thy  Home  364 

John  the  Baptist 365 

The  Praise  of  a  Solitary  Life  366 

DRYDEN,  JOHN. 

Reason  "^'3 

Palamon  and  Arcite  ;  or,  the  Knight's 

Tale  659 

Mac-Flecknoe 660 

Alexander's  Feast Ct>l 
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Welcome  to  the  Forest's  Queen 4tij 

The  Sweets  of  Beauty   ■l'^■^ 

Death    ^*^'^ 

MAY,  THOMAS. 

The  Death  of  llosamond   36/ 

MAYNE,  JOHN. 

Loffan  Braes    loOo 

Helen  of  Kirkconnel 1606 

To  the  River  Nith  1607 

Musterini,'  of  the  Trades  to  Shoot  for 
the  SiUer  Gun 1608 

MEREDITH,  GEORGE. 

Love  in  the  Yalley 1744 

MERRICK.  .JAMES. 

The  Chameleon  1016 

The  Wish 1017 

MICKLE. 

CumnorHall    928 

The  Mariner's  Wife   920 

MIDDLETOX,  THOMAS. 

The  Three  States  of  Woman    4.o0 

What  Love  is  like  4.^1 

Happiness  of  Married  Life   4.52 

Devotion  to  Love    453 

Indignation  at  the  Sale  of  a  Wife's 

Honour 4.'j4 

Law   455 

MILMAN,  H.  H. 

Summons  of  the  Destroying  Angel  to 

the  City  of  Babylon 1664 

The  Fair  Recluse' 1665 

The  Dav  of  Judgment  1666 

Bridal  Song 1667 

Hymn    1668 

r.rother,  thou  art  gone 1669 

(.'horus 1670 

MILTON,  JOHN. 

L'Allegro 603 

II  Pon.seroso 604 

Lycidas 605 

Hj-nin  on  the  Nativity 6(i'> 

Praise  of  Cha.stity 607 

The  Lady's  Song  in  Comus 60S 

The  Spirit's  Epilogue  in  Comus 609 

On  May  Morning    610 

Sonnet  to  the  Nigbtintr.ale    611 

Sonnet  on  Ai,'e  of  T wenty-thi-ee 612 

Sonnet  on  his  Blindness    613 

Sonnet  on  his  Dece;ised  Wife  614 

Sonnet  on  the  lato  Massacre  in  Pied- 
mont    615 

Samson  bewailing  his  Blindness  and 

Captivity 616 

Translation  of  Horace  617 

Athens 618 


iro.  OF  rozx. 
The   Invocation   and  Introduction  to 

Paradise  Lost 619 

Satan's  Address  to  the  Sun (i".iO 

Assembling  of  the  Fallen -Vngels  621 

Satjin  meets  Sin  and  Death 622 

Address  to  Li t'ht    623 

The  Angelic  Worship    624 

Paradise    625 

Adam  and  Eve    626 

Eve's  Recollections 627 

Morning  in  Paradise 628 

Evening  in  Paradise  629 

The  Messiah    6:}0 

Tomperaiice 631 

Expulsion  from  Paradise 632 

MOIR,  D.  M. 

Ca.sa  Wappy    l''>34 

Langsyue 1535 

The  Unknown  Grave 1536 

Hymn    1537 

MONTGOMERV,  ALEXANDEPw 

The  Cherry  and  the  Slae 3S9 

Night  is  nigh  gone    3i»0 

MONTGOMERY,  JAMES. 

Night     13S4 

The  Grave    1385 

Aspirations  of  Youth    1386 

The  Common  Lot  1387 

Prayer  1388 

Home    1389 

A  Mother's  Love    1390 

To  a  Daisy  1391 

The  Reign  of  Christ  on  Earth 1392 

The  Stranger  and  his  Friend  1393 

The  Field  of  the  World    1394 

MONTGOMERY,  ROBERT. 

The  Starry  Heavens  14S1 

Picture  of  War  1482 

Lost  Feelings  1483 

JIOORE,  EDWARD. 

The  Happy  Marriage 1034 

MOORE,  SIR  JOHN  H. 

L' Amour  Timide 9S3 

Song 9S4 

MOORE,  THOMAS. 

'Tis  the  Last  Rose  of  Summer 127S 

Wreathe  the  Bowl 1279 

Fill  the  Ikimperfair 1280 

And  doth  not  a  Meeting  like  this  1281 

Friend  of  my  Soul 1282 

Go  where  Glory  waits  thee  ! 1283 

Fly  to  the  Desert   1284 

The  Harp  that  once  through  Tara's 

Halls 12S5 

Song 1286 

0!  Breathe  not  his  Name    I'-ibt 

Those  Evening  Bells 12SS 

Arranmoro  1^^ 

:\liriams^ong    ^-y: 

Echoes ]';;^l 

The  Liirht  of  other  Days l.^"^ 

The  Journey  Onwards  I'-'<> 

MORE,  HENRY.  „. 

The  Philosopher's  Devotion ot_- 

Charity  and  Humility   ^'3 


NAMES  OF  THE  POETS  AND 


NO.  OF  rOEU. 

The  Soul  and  the  Body 574 

The  Pre-existence  of  the  Soul    bjij 

MORRIS,  WILLIAM. 

From  "The  Loves  of  Guarun"  ...1S39,  1840 

MOSS,  THOMAS. 

The  Beggar 1027 

MOTHERWELL. 

Jeanie  Morrison 1631 

Sword  Chant  of  Thoi-stein  Raudi  1(J32 

Thev    come !     the     Merry    Summer 

Months 1633 

The  Water,  the  Water 1634 

The  Midnight  Wind  163.'> 

The  Cavalier's  Song  1636 

Tlie    Bloom    hath    tied    thy    Cheek, 

Mary 1637 

My  Held  is  like  to  rend,  Willie  1638 

The  Covenanter's  Battle  Chant 1639 

When  I  beneath  the    cold  red  earth 

am  sleeping 1640 

Song  of  the  Danish  Sea-king 1641 

MOULTRIE,  JOHN. 

The  Three  Sons 1801 


N. 


NABBES,  THOMAS. 

Song  by  Love  to  Physander  and  Bel- 
lanima  376 

NASH,  THOMAS. 

Spring 439 

Toe  Decay  of  Summer 440 

The  Coming  of  Winter 441 

Approaching  Death 442 

Contentment 443 

Despair  of  a  Poor  Scholar 444 

NICCOLS.  RICHARD. 

Robert,    Duke    of  Normandy,    previ- 
ously to  his  eyes  being  put  out 496 

NICHOLSON,  WILLIAM. 

The  Brownie  of  Blednoch 1650 

NICOLL,  ROBERT. 

Thou^ts  of  Heaven 1642 

We  are  Brethren  a' 1643 

AVild  Flowers 1(J44 

Death 1645 

NORTON,  HON.  MRS. 

Picture  of  Twilight 1710 

The  Mother's  Heart 171] 

ToP^erdinand  Seymour 171'2 

We  have  been  Friends  together 1713 

Allan  Percy 1714 

Love  not 1715 

The  King  of  Denmark's  Ride 1716 

NUGENT,  EARL. 

Ode  to  Mankind 1044 


0. 


OLDMIXON,  JOHN, 

SoniT 


S3S 


ho.  or  luEJi. 
OLDYS,  WILLIAM. 

Song 1021 

OPIE,  MRS.  AMELIA. 

The  Orphan  Boy's  Tale 1116 

A  Lament 1117 

Song 1118 

OTWAY,  THOMAS. 

A  Blessing  687 

Parting 688 

Picture  of  a  Witch 689 

Song 690 

Description  of  Morning 691 

OUSELEY,  T.  J. 

The  Angel  of  the  Flowers  1811 

The  Seasons  of  Life 1812 

OVERBURY,  SIR  THOMAS. 

The  Wife 495 

OXFORD,  EDWARD,  EARL  OF. 

Fancy  and  Desire  494 


PARNELL,  THOMAS. 

A  Fairy  Tale 808 

The  Hermit 809 

Hymn  to  Contentment 810 

Song 811 

Morning  Hymn 812 

Noontide  Hymn 813 

Evening  Hymn 814 

PEELE,  GEORGE. 

^none's  Complaint 409 

The  Song  of  the  enamoured  Shepherd.  410 

The  Aged  Man-at- Arms 41 1 

England 412 

.Joab's  Description  of  David _  413 

Joab's  Address  to  David  on  Death  of 

Absalom 414 

King  David 41.^ 

Betfisabe  bathing  416 

Bethsabe's  Address  to  the  Zephyr 417 

David  enamoured  of  Bethsabe 418 

PENROSE,  THOMAS. 

The  Helmets 981 

The  Field  of  Battle 982 

PERCY,  DR.  THOMAS. 

O  Nanny,  wilt  thou  gang  wi'  me 937 

The  Friar  of  Orders  Gray 938 

PHILIPS,  AMBROSE. 

A  Fragment  of  Sappho 788 

Papistic  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset 789 

The  First  Pastoral 790 

To  Charlotte  Pulteney 791 

PHILIPS,  JOHN. 

The  Splendid  Shilling  66& 

PHILIPS,  KATHERINE. 

The  Inquiry 384 

A  Friend 385 

POLLOK,  ROBERT. 

Thus  stood  his  Mind  1430 


TITLES  OF  THE  POEMS. 


VO.  OF  POKM. 

Hon i4:n 

A  Scciio  of  Early  Love 1-t^- 

The  Death  of  the  Young  Mother H.'W 

Friendship 1434 

Happiness 14.'i5 

POMFKET,  JOHN. 

Custom ••77 

The  Wish •;78 

POPE,  ALEXANDER. 

The  Messiah <  '^> 

S<atire 777 

To  a  Lady 778 

The  Man  of  Ross 779 

The  Toilet 780 

The  Dy iny  <  'hristian  to  his  Soul 781 

The  Quiet  Life 782 

Moonlight 78-1 

POPE,  Dll.  WALTER. 

The  Old  Man's  Wish CSG 

PRAED,  W.  M. 

Twenty-eight  and  Twenty-nine 1/09 

PRINGLE,  THOilAS. 

Afar  in  the  Desert 1478 

The  Lion  and  the  (iirafte 147» 

The  Emigrant's  Farewell 1 480 

PRIOR,  MATTHEW. 

An  Ode 747 

A  Song 748 

The  despairing  Shepherd 749 

The  Lady's  Looking-glass 7.'>0 

Cupid  and  Ganymede 751 

Cupid  mistaken 752 

Mercury  and  Cupid 753 

The  Garland 754 

Henry  and  Emma 755 

The  Thief  and  the  Cordelier 75() 

Protogenes  and  Apelles 757 

Abra's  Love  for  Solomon 758 

Epitaph,  Extempore 759 

For  my  Own  Monument  7<i() 

An  Epitaph 761 

On  Bishop    Atterbury's  burj'ing  the 

Duke  of  Buckingham 762 

PROCTER,  B.  W. 

Addres.s  to  the  Ocean 1673 

Marcelia 1674 

Night 1675 

The  Sleeping  Figure  of  Modena 1676 

An  Invocation  to  Birds 1677 

To  the  Snowdrop Ib78 

Song  of  Wood  Nymphs 1679 

The  Blood  Horse ."..  1680 

The  Sea. 1681 

The  Stormv  Petrel    1682 

The  Sea  in"Calm 1683 

The  Hunter's  Song 1684 

The  Owl 168.=) 

A  Song  for  the  Seasons 1686 

The  Poet's  Song  to  his  Wife 1687 

Soltl y  woo  awav  her  l?reath 1688 

The  .Mother's  last  Song 1689 

Peace  I  wli  at  do  tears  avail  .'    1690 

A  Bridal  Dirge 1691 

Hermiono     1692 

A  Poet's  Thought 1693 

A  Petition  to  Time 1694 


90.  OV  FOBM. 

Sit  down,  sad  Soul I'lI'S 

Life   16'j6 


Q- 


QUARLES,  FR.\NCIS. 

What  is  Life 292 

The  Vanity  of  the  World 293 

Faith 294 

Delight  in  God  only 295 

Song 29«> 

Hey,  then,  up  go  we 737 

QUARLES,  JOHN. 

Hymn  to  the  Almighty 676 


RALEIGH,  SIR  WALTER. 

The  Nymph's  Reply 114 

The  Country's  Recreations  115 

RAMSAY,  ALLAN, 

Sontr 824 

The  last  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor  ...  82;» 

Ode  from  Horace   826 

RANDOLPH,  THOMAS. 

To  a  Lady  admiring  Herself  in  a  Look- 
ing-glass      358 

From  the  Muse's  Looking-glass 359 

To  my  Picture    360 

RA-NDS,  W.  B. 

Lilliput  Levee 1826 

Baby 1827 

REDFORD,  JOHN 

Song  of  Honest  Recreation 403 

ROBERTS,  W.  H.  _  i 

Belshazzar  and  Daniel  979        j 

The  Jews'  Retura  to  Jerusalem 980 

ROCHESTER,  EARL  OF.  | 

Song 654  I 

Constancy    655  '< 

Song ';-^'6 

Song 657  I 

ROGERS,  SAMUEL.  ! 

From  the  "  Pleasures  of  Memon- "    ...  I  ISO        1 

From  ''  Human  Life"   1181        | 

From  the  "  Voyage  of  Columbus"    ...  1182 

Genevra    llSo 

The  Sleeping  Beauty 1184 

A  Wish 1185 

An  Italian  Song 1186 

To  the  Butterfly 1187 

On  a  Tear USS 

ROLLE,  RICHARD. 

W^ hat  is  Heaven  ?   l'> 

ROSCOMMON,  EARL  OF 

Against  False  I'riHo  650 

An  .\uthor  should  bo  sincere  651 

A  Quack  652 

On  the  Day  of  Judgment 653 


NAMES  OF  THE  POETS  AND 


NO.  OF  rOEM. 

ROSETTI,  DANTE  GABlilEL. 

The  Blessed  Daraozel    1S41 

The  Portrait    184-2 

Newborn  Death 1^4o 

EOSS.  ALEXANDER, 

Woo'd  and  Married  and  a'   1 015 

Maiy's  Dream 10415 

RO^VE.  NICHOLAS. 

Colin's  Ci.>:iiphiint  828 

The  Contented  Shepherd 829 

Song 8-30 

RUSSELL,  THO^iL-VS. 

Sonnet  to  Valchisa 1042 

Sonnet,    supposed    to   be   written   at 

Lemnos  1043 


S. 


SANDYS,  GEORGE. 

A  Thanksgiving 477 

Psalm  xlii 478 

I'salm  Lxviii 479 

Chorus  of  Jewish  Women 480 

SAVAGE,  EICHARD, 

Remorse  840 

The  Wanderer 841 


SCOT,  ALEXANDER. 

To  his  Heart 

Rondel  of  Love  ... 


387 


SCOTT,  JOHN. 

The  Tempestuous  Evening 1018 

Ode  on  hearing  the  Dram    1019 

Ode  on  Privateering 1020 

SCOTT,  SIR  WALTER. 

Description  of  Melrose  Abbey 1314 

Love  of  Country 131 .5 

Death  of  Marmion 1316 

Young  Lochinvar 1317 

Jock  of  Hazeldean 1318 

Songs 1319,  1320 

Border  Ballad 1321 

Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu 1322 

Coronach 1323 

Hymn  of  tlie  Hebrew  Maiden 1324 

Cadyow  Castle    132.5 

The  Outlaw 1326 

A  Serenade 1327 

Where  shall  the  Lover  rest  1 328 

The  Maid  of  Neidpath 1329 

The  Pride  of  Youth 1330 

Ko.sabclle 1331 

Hunting  Song 1332 

The  Palmer 1333 

The  Wild  Huntsman 1334 

Christmas 1335 

Hymn  for  the  Dead  133(5 

SEDLEY,  SIR  CHARLES. 

To  a  very  Young  Lady Cf57 

Song '>}l^ 

Cosmelia's  Charms Wi9 

Song 670 

SEWARD,  ANNA. 

The  Anniversary 1111 


KO.   OF  POEH. 

SEWELL,  DR.  GEORGE. 

Verses 832 

SIIADWELL,  THOMAS. 

Inconstancy  of  Love 700 

SHAKSPERE,  W^ILLIAM. 

Mercy   165 

Night 166 

Night  and  Music 167 

Grief  that  cannot  be  comforted 168 

Flowers 169 

Richard  the  Second's  L'.'.ment 170 

Soliloquy  of   Richard  the    Second   in 

Prison  171 

Hetspur's  Defence 172 

Rumour 173 

Sleep 174 

Henry    the     Fourth's    Expostulation 

with  his  Son 175 

The  Answer  of  the  Lord  Chief   Jus- 
tice to  Henry  V 1 76 

The  King's  Answer 177 

Henry  the  Fifth's  Address  to  his  Sol- 
diers before  Hartleur 178 

Henry  the    Fifth's  Address    at  Agin- 

court 179 

Henry  the    Fifth's   Soliloquy    on  the 

Battle-field  ISO 

Gloster's  Soliloquy 181 

Wolsey  on  his  Fall .^ 182 

Cranmer's  Proi)hecy  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth    183 

Hamlet's  Soliloquy  on  Death 1 84 

Macbeth  before  murdei'ing  the  King ...  1 85 

Cas.sius  to  Brutus 18G 

j\Iark  Antony's  Oration  on  the  Body 

of  Ca;sar 187 

C'  leopatra 1 88 

Life 189 

Appearances 1 90 

The  Uses  of  Adversity 191 

A  Meditative  Fool 192 

The  W(/rld  a  Stage  193 

Adversity 1 94 

Beauty 19."> 

Ceremony 19ti 

Friends  falling  off  197 

Gold 198 

Insanity l-'9 

Self-inspection 201  > 

Love 201 

England 202 

Order  and  Obedience 203 

I'roper  use  of  Talents 204 

Take  the  beam   out  of  thine  own  eye  205 

The  Voice  of  the  Dying 206 

A  Good  Conscience    207 

Good  Name 208 

Ariel's  Song 209 

The  Fairy  to  Puck     2K> 

Amiens'  Song 211 

SHAW,  CUTHBERT. 

From  "A  Monody  to  the  Memory  of 

his  Wife" 103G 

SHELLEY,  PERCY  B. 

Opening  of  Queen  Mab 1359 

The  Cloud 1360 

To  a  Skylark  1361 

Lines  to  an  Indian  Air 1362 

I  fear  thy  kisses  l"6<j 


TITLES  OF  THE  POEMS. 


NO.   OF   POBM. 

Love's  Philosophy 13()4 

TotheNi^'ht  l^^tJ-'' 

The  Flight  of  Love l-itJ'J 

One  Word  is  too  often  profaned 1 3t>7 

I  n  vocation 1  <l*j^ 

Stanzas     written    in    Dejection    near 

Naples 1360 

Ozjniandias  of  Egj-pt  I'-ilJ^ 

To  a  Lady,  with  a  Guitar 1-j71 

Odo  to  tho  West  Wind l-57ii 

Autumn I'-M'i 

The  Widow  Bird 1371 

Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty 1375 

Mutability 137(5 

SHENSTOXE. 

Tlio  Schoolmistress S03 

A  Pastoral  Ballad t*!l4 

Odo  to  Memory fcitij 

Written  at  an  Inn  at  Henley b'M 

SHIRLEY,  JAMES. 

Upon  his  Mistress  sad 37f> 

Echo  and  Narcissus  380 

Shepherd  and  Shepherdesses 460 

The  Common  1  )oom    4<)1 

The  Equality  of  the  Grave  462 

SIDNEY,  SIR  PHILIP. 

Sonnets 1"7 

SKELTON,  JOHN. 

To  Mistress  ^Margaret  H  usscy G3 

SKINNER,  JOHN. 

Tullochgorimi 1050 

SMART,  CHRISTOPHFJl. 

Song  to  David 9P4 

From  a  Ti-ip  to  Cambridge 995 

Ode 990 

SMITH,  ALEXANDER. 

Lady  Barbara 1743 

SMITH,  CHARLOTTE. 

On  the  Departure  of  the  Nightingale  1099 

Written  at  the  Close  of  Spring  11  (lO 

PkecoUections  of  English  Scenery  1101 

SMITH,  HORACE. 

A<ldress   to  tho   Mummy  in  Bolzoni's 

Exhibition 141S 

Hymn  to  the  Flowers    1419 

On  the  Death  of  GcorgclII ll'iO 

SMITH,  JAMES. 

The  Upas  in  Mary lebone-lano     1417 

SMITH,  JAMES  AND  HORACE. 

The  Theatre 1414 

The  Baby's  D^^ut 1415 

A  Tale  of  Drury-lano    1410 

SMOLLETT,  TOBIAS. 

Ode  to  Independence 921 

OdetoLevcn  Water 922 

Tho  Tears  of  Scotland 923 

SOMERVILLE,  WILLIAM. 

Description  of  a  llarediunt     SOtl 

Praise  of  a  Cuuutrv  Life 807 


VO.  AF  rOBK. 

SOTHEBY,  WILLIAM. 

Staffa 1225 

Approach    of    Saul   and    his    Guards 

against  the  PhiliHtines 1236 

Song  of   tho   Virgins  celebrating  tho 
Victory 1237 

SOUTHERNE,  THOMAS. 

Song 827 

SOUTHEY,  CAROLINE. 

Autumn  Flowers l.'>30 

Tho  Pauper's  Deathbed    IL'.il 

The  Last  Journey  1532 

Mariner's  Hymn 1533 

SOUTHEY,  ROBERT. 

ThoWi.lowcd  Mother 1213 

A  Moonlight  Scene 1214 

Tho  Holly-tree 1215 

The  Alderman's  Funeral 1216 

Love 1217 

The  Miser's  Mansion 1218 

After  Blenheim  1219 

The  Scholar 1220 

Youth  and  Age 1221 

The  Complaints  of  the  Poor 1222 

Tho  Old  Man's  Comforts 1223 

The  Inchcape  Rock  1224 

Bishop  Hatto 1225 

Marv  the  Maid  of  tho  Inn 1226 

St.  Komuald 1227 

SOUTHWELL,  ROBERT. 

Love's  Servile  Lot 108 

Look  Home 1''9 

Times  go  by  turns  110 

Tho  Imago  of  Death Ill 

Scorn  not  the  least  112 

SPENCER,  PETER. 

Lines  to  Fanny  1807 

Sent  with  a  Rose  to  Rose 1808 

A  Thought  among  the  Roses 1809 

SPENCER,  HON.  W.  R. 

Beth  G61ert 1395 

Wife,  Children,  and  Friends 1396 

SPENSER,  EDMUND. 

Una  and  tho  Redcross  Knight 124 

Vui  l'ollowe<l  by  the  Lion 125 

The  Scpiire  and  tlie  Dove 126 

Fable  of  the  Ouk  and  the  Briar 127 

From  the  Epithalamiou    128 

The  House  of  Riches 129 

The  Ministry  of  Angels    130 

Prince  Anhiir's  Address  to  Night 131 

The  (iarden  of  Adonis 132 

The  Bowerof  Bliss 133 

Sonnets 134 

STANLEY,  THOMAS. 

Tho  Tomb .[;6."; 

Celia  Singintr •'•56 

Speaking  and  Kis.'<ing 567 

La  Belle  Confidante 568 

Note  to  Moschus 669 

STEPNEY.  GEORGE. 

To  the  Evening  Star 632 


XAMFS  OF  THE  POETS  AND 


VO.  OF   POl.M. 

STERLINE,    EARL    OF,    WILLIAil 
ALEXANDEU. 

Sonnets    4S1^ 

STILL,  BISHOP. 

DriukiDg  Soiip^ 402 

STIRLING,  KVRL  OF. 

Sonnet 39G 

STORER,  THOMAS. 

W'olsey 's  Ambition 400 

Wolsey's  Vision 491 

SUCIvLING,  SIR  JOHN. 

Sons? 329 

A  Ballad  upon  a  Wedding. o3(l 

Constancy 331 

Song 332 

SURREY,  HOWARD,  EARL  OF. 

Imprisoned  in  Windsor,  he  recountoth 

Lis  Pleasure  there  passed fi4 

No  AgQ  Content  with  his  Own  Estate.  Go 

The  Means  to  attain  Happy  Life ()(5 

Description  of  Spring ()7 

How  each  Thing:,   save  the  Lover,  in 

Spring  rcviveth  to  Pleasure 68 

Description  and  Praise  of  his  Loue, 

Geraldine   69 

A  Vow  to  Loue 70 

A  Lover's  Complaint 71 

SWAIN,  C. 

The  Death  of  the  Warrior-king 1697 

The  Voice  of  the  r.Iorning  1698 

The  Mother's  Hand 1699 

The  Orphan  Boy 1700 

Sabbath  Chimes 1701 

Love's  History 1702 

SWIFT,  JONATHAN. 

Morning  771 

Description  of  a  City  Shower  772 

Baucis  and  Philemon 773 

Verses  on  his  own  Death 774 

The  Grand  Question  debated 775 

SWINBURNE,  ALGERNON  CHARLES. 

The  Sea    1833 

Meleager  Dying    18'6-i 

SYLVESTER,  JOSHUA. 

The  Soul's  Errand 119 

To  Religion 120 


TANNAHILL,  ROBERT. 

The  Braes  o'  Balquhither 1593 

The  Braes  o'  Gleniffer 1.599 
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Dawnings  of  Genius 1412 

Dav  of  Judgment  ^53 

De'Profundis  106 

Death   4t9 

Death    405 

Death   84'J 

Death    1645 

Death  of  Eliza,  at  the  Battle  of  Minden  ...  1094 

Death  of  Jlarmion 131 'j 

Death  of  Sir  Henry  de  Bohun    34 

Deathless  Principle,  arise  ! 1073 

Delight  in  God  only 295 

Description  and  Praise  of  his  LoueOeraldine      69 

Description  of  a  City  Sbower  772 

Description  of  a  Hare-hunt 80J 

Description  of  Armida  and  her  Enchanted 

Girdle  HS 

Description  of  Castara 322 

Description  of  the  Comers  to  the  Fair 1630 

Description  of  Haidee  1348 

Description  of  Melrose  Abbey 1314 

Description  of  Morning    691 

Description  of  Morning  Birds  and  Hunting 

the  Deer  142 

Description  of  Spring  67 

Description  of  Squyre  Meldrum 60 

Descriittion  of  the  "Priestess  of  Diana 333 

Despair  of  a  Poor  Scholar    444 

Destruction  of  Sennacherib 1343 

Destruction  of  Sennacherib's  Army 1092 

Devotion  to  Love  453 

Diana's  Nymphs. 472 

Dinner  given,  by  tho  Town  Mouse  to  the 

(^'ountry  Mouse  49 

Di;ections  for  Cultivating  a  Hop  Garden...       84 

Dirge  in  Cymbeline  891 

Dirge  of  Rachel  1475 

Discontent  of  Men  with  their  Condition  ...     250 

Di.sdain  Returned 264 

Distress  of  tho  Vessel  947 

Dr.  Johnson's  Style  114S 

Domestic  Happiness S6ti 

Domestic  Love   12^8 

Dora l'^*^^ 

Donistus  on  Fawnia 427 

Drinking  Song    402 

Drv  up  thy  Tears,  Love   1526 

Dying   673 

Dying  in  a  Foreign  Land 1129 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  POEMS. 


E. 

NO.  OF  rOKM. 

Early  Dawn 391 

Early  Friendship    1789 

Early  Love  13.^ 

Early  Rising  and  Prayer 5of) 

Easter  307 

Echo  and  Narcissus  380 

Echo  and  Silence   1520 

Echoes 1291 

EdomO'Gordon 530 

Edwin  and  Angelina 916 

Edwin  and  Emma 898 

Elegy    961 

Elegy  on  Thyrza    13.54 

Eleijy  written  in  a  Country  Chui-chyard  ...     910 

England   202 

England   412 

England   1732 

England  goes  to  Battle 1752 

England's  Landscape    151 6 

English  Liberty 10S3 

Enjoyment   of  the   Present   Hour  recom- 
mended         665 

Epigram  1004 

Epigram  1005 

Epigram  1006 

Epigram  on  Sleep 1154 

Epilogue 1830 

Epiphany 1 380 

Epistle  to  Joseph  Hill  1088 

Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset  789 

Epitaph,  Extempore 759 

Epitaph  on  a  Living  Author  554 

Epitaph  on  an  Infant    1511 

Epitaph  on  Jlrs.  Mason  915 

Epitaph  on  the  Countess  of  Pembroke 244 

Epitaph  on  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  268 

Et  exaltavit  Humileg 327 

Euphrosyn  e 1761 

Eve's  Recollections    627 

Evening    286 

Evening    39.3 

Evening  Hymn  814 

Evening  Hymn  820 

Evening  Hymn  1059 

Evening  in  Paradise 629 

Excommunication  of  the  Cid  1524 

Expulsion  from  Paradise 632 


P. 


Fable  of  the  Oak  and  the  Briar 127 

Fable  related  by  a  Beau  to  .^sop 833 

Fairlnes 1492 

Faith 294 

Fall  of  the  Rebel  Angels 2 

Fancy  and  Desire .....  494 

Farewell  to  Ayrshire 1604 

Farewell  to  the  Fairies 253 

Farewell  to  Town  116 

Fatal  Curiosity 831 

Few  Happy  Matches 852 

Fill  the  Bumper  Fair 1280 

First  Love's  Recollectious    1411 

First  of  March 1804 

Flowers 169 

Flowers 97.5 

Flowers 1487 

Fly  to  the  Desert 1284 


NO.  OF  POKM. 

For  Hope 544 

For  my  own  Monument 760 

For  TUoughts 672 

Fragment 1620 

Friend  of  my  Soul 1282 

Friends  falling  off 197 

Friendship  843 

Friendship  1434 

From  "ADirge"  275 

From  a  "Monody  to  the  Memory  of  his 

Wife" 1036 

From  a  Poem  entitled  "Amanda" 706 

From  a  Trip  to  Cambridge,  or  the  Grateful 

Fair 995 

From  "  Auster  Fair" 1628 

From  Bishop  Hcber's  Journal 1378 

From  Clifton  Grove  1171 

From  "  Conversation" 1080 

From  "Count  Zinzendorf" 1069 

From  "Endyniion"  1819 

From  "  Friendship  in  Absence" 550 

From  his  "  Invocation  to  Melancholy"  ....  1041 

From  •' Human  Life  "    1181 

From  "In  Memoriam"     1706 

From  India 1776 

From  "  Lilliput  Levee"   1826 

From"Rollo"    219 

From  "  Scheffler  " 1070 

From  "Tersteege"  , 1067 

From  the  Bard's  Song  in  the   "  Castle  of 

Indolence"   875 

From  the  "  Bles.sed  Damozel "   1841 

From  the  Epithalamion  ..' 128 

From  the  "  Fate  of  Amy  "  1406 

From  the  German 1068 

From  the  German 1071 

From  the  "  Hymn  to  Light" 547 

From  the  "  Improvisatore  "    1460 

From  the  "  London  Lackpenny"  37 

From  the  "Loves  of  Gudrun"  1839,  1840 

From  the  "  Muses' Looking-glass  "    359 

From  the  Pindaric  Odes  548 

From  the  "  Pleasures  of  Memory  "  1180 

From  the  "Portrait" 1842 

From  the  "  Prophecy  of  Famine"  958 

From  the  "  V'oynge  of  Columbus"    1182 

Frost  at  Midnight 1507 


G. 


Garment  of  Good  Ladies '  50 

Gentle  Hugh  Herries 1626 

GentlestGiri  1731 

Ginevra    1183 

Gipsies 931 

Gloomy  Winter's  now  awa' 1602 

Gloster's  Soliloquy  181 

Glow-worm 12/0 

Go,  lovely  Rose  !    591 

Go,  pretty  Birds  !  471 

Go,  where  Glory  waits  Thee    1283 

(Jod  known  only  to  Himself 854 

God's  Providence   4" 

Gold lys 

Gondibert ^572 

Good  Husbandly  Lessons 86 

Good-morrow  10* 

Good  Name 208 

Good-niL'ht!    11 

Good-night!    ; 10-^ 

Good-night,  and  joy  be  wi'  ye  a' ! 1611 

Greenwich  Hill  H^-^ 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  POEMS. 


JfO.  or  I'OEM. 

Grief  that  cannot  be  comforted lOS 

Grievancfcs  of  a  Scottish  Peasant  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century  5.8 

Grongarllill  SStJ 


H. 


Haidec  and  Juan  f\t  the  Fea.st  1 3;'n 

Haideo  visits  the  Shii>wrouked  Don  Juan..   l-iW 

Hallowed  Crouiid  loO'J 

Hanio,  Hamc,  Hame l'>17 

Hamlet's  Soliloquy  on  Death 181 

Hannibal's  Oath Uti'j 

Happiness    l"^-^-' 

Happiness  of  a  Country  Life i'^0 

Happiness  of  Married  Life  452 

Happiness  of  the  Shepherd's  Life 314 

Harmosan IS^ii 

He  laraoiitoth  that  he  had  over  cause  to 

doubt  bis  Lady's  Faith 79 

Helen  of  Kirkconuol 1606 

Hell  1431 

H  enry  and  Emma 755 

Henry,  Duke  of  Buckingham,   in  the  In- 
fernal Ivepions  98 

Henry  the  Fifth's  Address  at  AL'incourt  ...     179 
Henry  the  Fifth's  Address  to  his  Soldiers 

before  Harlleur 178 

Henry  the  Fourth's  Expostulaliou  with  his 

Son 175 

Henrv  the  Sixth's  Soliloquy  on  the  Battle- 
field         180 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa'  1590 

Hermione 1692 

Heroine  of  Anstcr  Fair 1629 

llev,  then,  up  g'o  we 737 

Highland  Mary  1586 

Highland  Poor 1120 

Hills  o' Gallowa'     1648 

His  hatred  of  the  Scots 377 

Hogarth  954 

Hc.heulinden  1304 

Home 1389 

Homer  and  Virgil 681 

Honour 552 

Hope 1239 

Hope  triumphant  in  Death 125*7 

Hotspur's  Defence 172 

Household  Treasures  1815 

Housewifery  Physic 85 

How  each  thing,  save  the  Lover,-iQ  Spring 

rcviveth  to  Pleasure 68 

How  Kobin  Hoo<l  lends  a  poor  Knight  Four 

Hundred  Pounds    521 

11(1  w's  my  Boy  ! 1671 

Hudihras   commencing    Battle    with    the 

Rabble 040 

Hudihras  consulting  the  Lawyer 642 

Hunting  of  the  Cheviot 528 

Hunting  Song 1037 

Hunting  Song 1332 

Hvmn  1537 

Hymn  (16th  Sunday  after  Trinity)  1668 

Hymn  before  Sunrise  in  the  Vale  of  Cha- 

mouni   1504 

Hynm  for  Family  Worship 1168 

Hymn  for  the  Dead  1336 

Hymn  of  the  Hebrew  Maid 1324 

Hymn  on  Solitude 877 

Hymn  on  the  Nativity 60(5 

Hymn  to  Advcrsitj' 908 


XO.  OF  POIM. 

Hymn  to  Content llOtJ 

Hvmn  to  Contentment blO 

Hymn  to  God  the  Father 246 

Hynm  to  Intellectual  beauty 1375 

Hymn  to  the  Almighty    676 

Hymn  to  the  Father 228 

Hymn  to  the  Flowers   1419 

HymH  to  the  Name  of  Jesus 298 


I  am  all  alone    1527 

I  fear  thy  Kisses  1363 

1  love  my  King  and  Country  well  733 

I  remember,  I  remember 1491 

I  thank  you  twice 739 

Idleness  400 

I  f  that  were  true  !  1781 

II  Pcnseroso  G04 

Imagination  155 

Imprisoned  in  Windsor,  he  recounteth  his 

Pleasure  there  passed   64 

In  a  Year 17>'6 

In  praise  of  Angling 1<I3 

In  *he  Days  o' Langsyne   1646 

In  what  manner  the  Soul  is  united  to  tho 

Body 224 

lueitenient  to  Perseverance 1836 

Inconstancy  of  Love 7<'0 

Inconstancy  of  the  Multitude 698 

Indignation     at    the    Sale    of    a    Wife's 

Honour    454 

Insanity 199 

Inscription  in  a  Hermitage 969 

In.scription  on  the  Tomb  of  Cowper. 1090 

Instability  of  Human  (Jreatness 315 

Interview  of  St.  Serf  with  Sathanas  45 

Introduction  of  Foreign  Vices  deprecated  136 
Introduction    to    the    "Flower   and    the 

Leaf"    25 

Invitation  to  Izaak  Walton  647 

Invocation   1368 

Invocation  to  Rain  in  Summer 1764 

Iphigenia  and  Agamemnon 1275 

Iris  the  Rainbow    1835 

Js  it  come  ?  1782 

Is  this  a  time  to  plant  and  build.' 1798 

Isaac  Ashford,  a  Noble  Peasant 1174 


J. 


Jacob  1550 

Jaflar  1403 

James  bewails  his  Capti^^ty     42 

James  first  sees  the  Lady  Jane 48 

Jealousy  426 

Jeanie  ^Moirison 1*"'31 

Jenny  dang  the  Weaver 1609 

Jeiniy's  Bawbee 1610 

Jesu,  Lover  of  my  Soul 1066 

Joab's  Address  to  David  on  the  Death  of 

Absalom  414 

Joab's  Dcscrijition  of  David    413 

Jock  of  Hazeldean 1318 

John  Anderson   1j»S9 

John  tho  Biiptist 365 

Jovirney  into  France 252 

Julia 347 


K. 

KO.  OF  rOKM. 

Kilmcr.y  l^jlT) 

Kinir  Arthur's  Death    S';"> 

Kin^^  David 415 

Kinlr  Edward  IV.  and  the  Tanner  of  Tiim- 

wDrth  536 

Kins  James  I.  and  the  Tinkler 717 

Kii)g  John  and  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury    529 

Kisses 174S 

KublaKlKiu  li)*-''-) 


L' Allegro 603 

UAmourTinSide ■■••     S'f>^ 

La  Belle  Con Sdanto  5(58 

La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci  1S25 

Labour  and  Cenius,  or  the  Millstream  and 

the  Cascade fJS.") 

Lady  Alice  7-"' 

Lady  Barbara 174o 

Lady  Clare 1707 

Langsyne  Ifioo 

Last  Verses  of  L.  E.  L 1-161) 

Lavinia  ^70 

Law  455 

Life IS!) 

Life ^^« 

Life I<jy6 

Life  and  Immortality 990 

Life's  Progress 818 

Lilliput  Levee 1838 

Lines...-. 1192 

Lines  addressed  to  my  Cbildren   1128 

Lines  on  the  Death  of  his  Eldest  Son 114(i 

Lines  to  an  Indian  Air 13G2 

Lines  to  Fanny  1807 

Lines  written  in   a  Lonely  Burial-ground 

in  the  Highlands 142tj 

Lints  written  in  the  Churchyard  of  Hich- 

niond,  Yorkshire  1383 

Little  Children  1059 

Little  John  in  the  Service  of  the  Sheriff  of 

N  o  1 1  i  n  gh  a  m 523 

Little  lied  Biding  Hood 1463 

Little  Streams 165(5 

Lochiel's  Warning 1303 

Logan  Braes 1605 

Loudon 884 

London,  1802 1189 

Look  Home 109 

Lord  Beichan 533 

Lord  Delaware 715 

Lord  Gregory 1152 

Lord  Ullin's  Daughter 1307 

Losses  1784 

Lost  Feelings 1483 

Love :.     201 

Love 481 

Love 693 

Love 1217 

Love 1505 

Love 1672 

Love  and  (Hory 1138 

Love  and  A' ature 1518 

Love  Divine,  all  Love  excelling 1 072 

Love  in  the  Valley 1744 

Love  in  Women 697 

Love  of  Country 1315 

Love  of  Praise 860 


NO.  OF  pomr. 

Love  not  1735 

Love  will  find  out  the  way  534 

Love  without  llettu-n    468 

Love's  Darts  339 

Love's  Darts 483 

Love's  Farewell  599 

Love's  History  1702 

Love's  Philosophy 1364 

Love's  Servile  Lot 108 

Loyalty  confined    513 

Lucy    1193 

Lucy's  Flittia' 1649 

Lullaby 434 

Lycidas 605 


M. 


Macbeth,  before  Murdering  the  King 185 

MacFiecknoo  660 

i\Iadness  of  Orestes    467 

Mahmoud 1404 

Maid  of  Athens 1338 

Man  309 

Man's  Mortality 501 

Many,  many  Years  ago    1810 

Marcelia  1674 

Marguerite  of  France   1440 

Mariner's  Hymn    1533 

JIarkxii.  17    301 

Mark  Antony's   Oration  on  the   Body  of 

CiEsar   187 

Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche — Psyche's 

Banishment 11 21 

Mary 1428 

Mary  Morison 1578 

Mary  of  Castle  Cary 1597 

Mary,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn  1226 

Mary's  Dream 1046 

^Massacre  of  the  Macpherson   1662 

Maternal  Care 1299 

May,  1795  1257 

May  Day 1153 

Melancholy 215 

Meldrum's  Duel  with  the  English  Champion, 

Talbart 61 

]\Ieloager  Dying 1834 

Memory  of  the  Dead 1812 

ilercury  and  Cupid  753 

Mercy  24 

Mercy   165 

Mercy  and  Truth   17 

Mercy  should  liave  mitigated  Justice   933 

Midnight  Hymn 821 

Midnight  Wind 1635 

Miriam's  Song 1290 

Miscellaneous  Thoughts  644 

Mr.  Murray's  Proposal 1294 

Moonlight    783 

Moonriso  1794 

Morning  '. 285 

Morning  771 

Morning  940 

Morning  and  Evening  1729 

ISIorning  Hymn  812 

Morning  Hymn  819 

Morning  in  May 57 

Morning  in  Paradise 62S 

Morning  Landscape  989 

Mother  and  Son 1770 

Mortimer,  Ilirl  of  March,  and  the  Queen, 
surprised  by  Edward  III.  in  Notting- 
ham Castle I'll 


no.  ov  roiM. 

Mountain  Children    l'jr)o 

Music's  Duol   KOO 

Musidura 807 

Mustoring  of  the  Trades  to  shoot  for  the 

Siller  Gun    1C08 

Mutability  137(5 

My  Boniiio  Mary    1^77 

My  FaiiUisy  will  novor  turn    397 

My  Heart's  in  the  liiglilands 1580 

My  Heavenly  Father  and  His  erring  Child  27i* 

My  Huid  is  like  to  rend,  Willie 1638 

My  Nanic,  0  1«18 

My  only  .)o  and  Dearie,  O  ltJ03 

M}' own  dear  Country  173t) 

My  Wife's  a  winsome,  wee  Thin;,' 1568 


N. 


Napoleon  and  the  Sailor 1311 

Kaseby 1507 

Nature  and  IjOvo    -13 

Nee  Sutor  ultra 5U9 

Nehusta's  Lover 17'25 

Netley  Abbey 125J> 

Newborn  Death 1843 

Night    ItilJ 

Night    288 

Night    855 

Night    1384 

Night   l'>75 

Night  and  Music    , 1''7 

Night  at  Sea  146-1 

Night  is  nigh  gone    3'.M_) 

No  Age  content  with  his  own  Estate    _<>.) 

No  Jowell'd  L!ea)ity  is  my  Love 1746 

No  Treasure  without  Gladness  53 

Nomine  Labia  mea  aperies 325 

Nongtoni^paw 1 1 39 

Noon 1548 

Noontide  Hymn 813 

Noontide  ot  a  Summer's  Day  3!J- 

Not  ours  the  Vows    1-15(; 

Note  to  Mosclins    ^-69 

Nothing  on  Earth  Permanent    6 

Notre  Dame    1549 

November   l'^/4 

Nymph  complaining  for  the  Death  of  her 
Fawn    6C6 

0. 

0  !  breathe  not  his  Name 1"-S7 

0  !  Mary,  go  and  call  the  Cattjc  Home 1799 

O  I  Nanny,  wilt  thou  gang  wi'  Me 937 

O  !  where  do  Fairies  hide  their  Heads  1502 

Ode 236 

Ode 876 

Ode ^88 

Ode Wt6 

Ode 1198 

Ode  from  H  orace 826 

Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn  1823 

Ode  on  hearing  the  Drum 1019 

Ode  on  Mankind 1044 

Ode  on  Privateering 102O 

Ode  on  the  Death  of  Thomson  892 

Ode  on  the  Spring 911 

Ode   sent   to   a   Friend   on   his  leivving   a 

favourite  Village 971 

Ode  to  a  Nightingale    1822 

Ode  to  an  Indian  Gold  Coin  1131 


»o.  «v  roKir. 

Ode  to  Aurora 977 

Ode  to  Evening tig9 

Ode  to  Iude]jendenco  1»21 

Olio  to  Lovun-water  922 

Odo  t<j  Memory ^95 

Olio  to  .Memory 914 

Odo  to  I'eace   S)y;i 

Ode  to  I'ily am 

Odo  to  Solitude 1015 

Odo  to  Spring 1104 

Odo  to  tiie  Evening  Star 1134 

Odo  to  the  Kight  Hon.  John  Lord  Gowor       834 

Ode  to  the  West  Wind 1372 

CEnone's  Complaint 4<l9 

Of  a  Precise  Tailor 153 

Of  a'  the  Aii-ts  the  Wind  can  blaw 1583 

OfChurch    156 

Of  iJiscretion  in  Giving  54 

Ot  Discretion  in  Taking 55 

Of  Fortune  151 

Of  Heaven 555 

Of  Mvself 540 

Of  So'litude 553 

Of  the  Queen  595 

Of  Treason  150 

Of  Wi-iters  who  ciirp  at  other  Men's  Books     152 

Oh!  lay  thy  Hand  in  mine,  Dear ! 1756 

Oh,  the  pleasant  Days  of  Old  '. 1783 

Old  Age  and  Death 592 

Old  England 1751 

On  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College 907 

On  a  Distant  View  of  England  1252 

On  a  Girdle 585 

On  a  Sprig  of  Heath 1119 

On  a  Tear 1188 

On  an  Infant  Dying  as  soon  as  bom 1231 

On  Bishop  Attei-bury's  Burying  the  Duke 

of  Buckingham,  MDCCXX 762 

On  King's  C'lillc'^c  Chapel,  Cambridge 1191 

On  leaving  a  \'illage  in  Scotland  1250 

On  Life,  l3eath,  and  Immortality 856 

On  Love 586 

On  Loving  at  First  Sight 6(t0 

On  Lucy,  Countess  of  Bedford 240 

On  May  Aloriung 610 

On  Mr.  W'.  IMontugue's  Return  fiom  Tiiivel     265 

On  Mrs.  A.  H.  at  a  Concert  1030 

On  my  Lady  Isabella  playing  the  Lute 597 

On  my  Lady  Sydney's  Picture 59() 

On  Pliillis  Walking  before  Simrise 378 

On  liecovery  Ironi  Sickness 1061 

On  Beviewing  the  Foregoing 126i) 

On  llevisiting  Oxford  1258 

On  Beviiiting  the  River  Loddon 966 

On  Shakspere 1570 

On  the  Birth  of  the  Princess  Royal  1397 

On  the  Day  of  Judgment 653 

On  the  Death  of  George  in.   1420 

On  the  Death  of  Sir  Bevil  Grenville 482 

On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Robert  Levett f<S''t 

On  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  William  Benwell  1259 

On  the  Departure  of  the  Nightingale 1<W 

On  the  Earl  of  Stratford's  Trial  and  Death    577 

On  the  Funci-al  of  Charles  1 1243 

On  the  Poverty  of  Poets  955 

On  the  Receipt  olhis  Mothers  Picture  ....  B'sl 

On  the  Sight  of  his  Mistress'  House 70S 

On  the  Sudden  Piostr.iint  of  the  E;irl  of  So- 
merset, then  falling  from  favour  162 

On  the  Tomb  of  Mrs.  Cnwin  IWl 

On  Vici-ssitudo  912 

One  Summer  Nicht 1728 

One  Way  of  Love 1785 


xlii 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  POEMS. 


NO.  OP  roior. 

One  Word  is  too  often  profaned 1  ;5t)7 

Opening  of  Queen  Mab  l"i")i) 

Opening  of  the  Minstrel 9SS 

Opening  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Task...  1086 

Opening  of  the  Songs  of  Zion HJi 

Order  and  Obedience  20:3 

Owen  of  Carron 93.5 

Ozymandias  of  Egypt 1370 


Palamon  and  Arcite  ;  or,  the  Knight's  Tale    G^>9 

Paradise   1)25 

Parting (388 

Parting lo29 

Passage  of  the  lied  Sea  1377 

Passing  away 1444 

Passions   <M> 

Patience ._. 436 

Patient  Grissell  ....'. ^>'2i) 

Path  of  Life 1261 

Paucitatem  Dieiiim  meorum  nuncia  mihi..     326 

Peace    5.59 

Peace  I  What  do  tears  avail  • 1690 

Pericles  and  Aspa'iia 1538 

Persian  Song  of  Hatiz  1012 

Personal  Appearance  of  Iludibras 639 

Persuasion  to  ^Mothers  to  Suckle  their  own 

Children  1096 

Persuasions  to  Love  266 

Pestilence  of  the  Fifteenth  Century 927 

Phoebe  Dawson  1175 

Philanthropy — Mr.  Howard  1095 

Philomela  1760 

Philomela's  Ode 425 

Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dim 1322 

Picture  of  a  Witch 689 

Picture  of  Twilight    1710 

Picture  of  War  1482 

Pictures  of  Native  Genius 1554 

Pi.xies  of  Devon 1515 

Plague  Scenes 1426 

Plighting  Troth 212 

Portrait  of  a  Poor  Gallant 249 

Posies  for  thine  own  Bedchamber 89 

Power  and  Gentleness  ;    or,  the  Cataract 

and  Streamlet 1453 

Prai.se  of  a  Country  Life  807 

Praise  of  Chastity 607 

Praise  (jf  Good  Women 15 

Prai.se  of  Women   27 

Prai.se  to  God lliO 

Prattle  your  Pleasure  under  the  Uosc 742 

Prayer 1 .388 

Prayer J519 

l^rayer  for  Indifference 987 

Prayer  for  Seasonable  Weather 284 

Pre-existency  of  the  Soul 575 

Preparation  for  Execution   448 

Preparing  to  meet  God 1062 

Pride  of  Youth 1330 

Primrose 1 266 

Prince  Arthur's  Address  to-Night 131 

Principal  Points  of  Religion 90 

Procrastination  858 

Proper  Use  of  Talents 204 

Protogenes  and  A[ielles 757 

Psalm  xiii 500 

P.salra  xxiii 499 

Psalm  xxiii.,  Paraphrase  on 77<' 

Psalm  XXX 498 

Psy.lmxlii 478 
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Psalm  .xlviii 479 

Psalm  civ 823 

Psalm  cxlviii.  Paraphrased 281 


R. 


Rainbow  310 

Reality  of  a  True  Religion  157 

Reason 6.58 

Rebellion 1543 

Recollections  of  English  Scenery 1101 

Recomniondation  of  a  High  Situation  on 

the  Sea-coast  925 

Reconciliation 1 704 

Red,  Red  Rose   1584 

Reflections  ; 1178 

i  ieitj:n  of  Christ  on  Earth 1392 

Reli,i;ion  of  Hudibras 638 

Remorse  840 

Remorse  952 

Render  to   Caisar   the  Things   which   are 

Coesar's 1817 

Reqxiiescat  in  Pace  !  1832 

Requirements  of  a  Tutor 248 

Retaliation  917 

Retirement 991 

Richard  II.,  the  Morning  before  his  Murder    137 

Richard  the  Second's  Lament 170 

Rinaldo  at  Mount  Olivet  and  the  Enchanted 

Wood    149 

Robene  and  Maky ne 38 

Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  previously  to 

his  Eyes  being  put  out 496 

Robin  Goodfellow  510 

Robin  Hood  and  Allen-a-Dale  517 

Robin  Hood  and  Guy  of  Gisborne  519 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Curtal  Friar 520 

Robin  Hood  reimburses  himself  of  his  Loan  524 
Robin  Hood  rescuing  the  Widow's  three 

Sons  518 

Robin  Hood's  Death  and  Burial 525 

Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  .Me 1074 

Rondel  of  Love  387 

Rosabelle 1331 

Rosader's  Sonetto 430 

Rosalind's  Madrigal  429 

Rosii-'hele's  Vision  of  Ladies 30 

Rule  Britannia    879 

Rumour 1' 3 

Rural  Sounds 10!  d 

Ruth 14;  3 


S. 


Sabbath  Chimes 1701 

Sadness    502 

St.  Peter'sDay  1797 

St.  Romuald    1227 

Sally  in  our  Alley 1035 

Samela 420 

Samson  bewailing  his  Blindness  and  Cap- 
tivity    fi  1  <"> 

Sardanapalus  1723 

Satan    1546 

Satan  meets  Sin  and  De.ath 622 

Satan's  Address  to  the  Sun 620 

Satan's  Speech    _3 

Satire 777 

Say,  lovely  Dream  ! 590 

Scene  of  Early  Love 1 432 

Scenes  and  Musings  of  the  Peasant  Poet...  1413 
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Scorn  not  the  Least 11- 

Scotland  H^^ 

Scotland  1156 

Search  after  God    476 

Self-inspection     ^''O 

Self-murder 694 

Sent  with  a  rose,  to  Rose 1808 

Sephostia's  Soiif^  to  her  Child 422 

Severed  Friendship  1510 

She  walks  in  Beauty 1^53 

She's  ^aiie  to  dwell  in  Heaven    16lil 

Sheepfold     l"-it'5 

Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses 4ti0 

Shepherd's  Sonfj 474 

Sliipwrock  by  Drink 47.') 

Shipwrecked  Solitary's  Song  to  the  Night .  1170 

Showers  in  Spring 8*54 

Sic  Vita    '^r)5 

Sir  Francis  Drake 492 

Sir  .lohn  Barleycorn 719 

Sir  Sidney  Smith    1137 

Sit  down,  Sad  Soul    1695 

Sketches  from  a  Painter's  Studio  1775 

Sleep 174 

Sleep 497 

Smoking  Spiritualized 711 

Smollett  '. 953 

Softly  woo  away  her  lireath 1688 

Solilo(iuy  of    llichard  the  Second  in  Prison     171 

Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish  Cloister 1787 

Solitary  Life   395 

Song  by  Love,  to  Physander  and  Bellanima     376 

Song  by  Kogcro,  in  the  "  Ilovers"    1145 

Song  for  a  Highland  Drover  returning  from 

England  1127 

Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day  at  Oxford 763 

Song  for  the  Seasons    1686 

Son;,' — May  Eve  ;  or,  Kate  of  Aberdeen  ...  1022 

Song  of  Hesperus  239 

Song  of  Honest  Recreation 403 

Song  of  the  Brook 1703 

Song  of  the  Danish  Sea  King 1641 

Song  of  the  Creek  Poet    1344 

Song  of  the  A'irpius  celebrating  the  Victory  1237 

Song  of  Wood  isyniphs 1679 

Song— The  Blind  Boy  1033 

Song- The  Parting  Kiss 1000 

Song  to  Apollo    408 

Song  to  Celia 242 

Song  to  David 5*94 

Song  to  Echo  1098 

SongtoMay   1097 

Song  to  Morpheus 578 

Song  to  Pan    220 

Songs,  216,  232,  241,  254,  258,  259,  260, 
2ti2,  2.13,  289,  290,  296,  329,  332,  343, 
352,  356,  373,  4S8,  571,  654,  65(;,  657, 
6()8,  670,  679,  680,  683,  684,  685,  690, 
701,  7t)2,  703,  704,  705,  748,  811,  824, 
827,  830,  835,  836.  837,  838,  882,  883, 
899,  984,  1001.  1021,  1039,  1040,  1112, 
1113,  1118,  1286,  1302.  1319,  1320,  1485, 
1499,  1508,  1564,  1573.  16.51,  1790. 

Sonnet  made  on  Isabella  Markham  99 

Sonnet  on  a  Wet  Summer    10O9 

Sonnet  on  Atxo  of  Twenty-three 612 

Sonnet  on  Mis  Blindness 613 

Sonnet  on  His  late  Deceased  Wife  614 

Sonnet  on  Sabbath  Morn 1130 

Sonnet  on  the  Late  Massacre  in  Piedmont    HI  5 
Sonnet,  supposed  to  bo  written  at  Lemnos  10i3 

Sonnet  to  the  Nightingale    611 

Sonnet  to  the  Kedbreast 1008 
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Sonnet  to  Valclusa    1042 

Sonnet  ujion  a  Stolen  Kiss  t.7'2 

Sonnets,  107,  1-23,  134,  140,  147,  164,  23.5, 
396,  485,  489,  968,  1007,  lOlO,  1166, 
1219,  1251,  1254,  1569,  1791,  1824 

Sonnets  to  a  Friend   1571 

Sospetto  d'Herode,  Lib.  1 297 

Speaking  and  Kissing  667 

Speech 692 

Spring  41 

Spring  3*'3 

Spring  439 

Spring  •*41 

Spring  1382 

Spring  Cuckoo    1 264 

StafTa    yf'ii' 

Stanzas  for  Music 13|0 

Stanzas  on  the  Sea 1457 

Stanzas  written  in  Dejection  near  Naples..  1369 

Starlight  Fro.st   1271 

Sudden  Change 299 

Summer's  Evening 1263 

Summer  Morning  1408 

Summer  is  i-cumen  in  12 

Summer  Sports  45/ 

Summer  Woods 16i)8 

Sunmions  of  the  Destroying  Angel  to  the 

City  of  Babylon 1664 

Sun.lay 3<j2 

Suntlay  in  Edinburgh    10.'>5 

Sunrise 1262 

Sweet  and  Twenty 1 749 

Sweet  Content    433 

Sweet  Spirit  of  My  Love 17.50 

Sweut  William's  F.arewell    802 

Swiftness  of  Time  102 

Sword  Chant  of  Thorstein  liaudl  1632 


Take  the  Beam  out  of  thine  Own  Eye   205 

Tale  of  Argentilc  and  Curan 484 

Tale  of  Drury  Lane,  by  W.  S 1416 

Tamo'Shanter  1591 

Taste ■■•■••  9<)2 

Temperance     631 

Tendencies  of  the  Soul  towards  the  Infinite  9ol 

Terrors  of  a  Guilty  Conscience 970 

Tetrastic  1013 

That  Plea-sure  is  mixed  with  every  Pain  ...  75 
That  the  Soul  is  more  than  a  Perfection  or 

Reflection  of  the  Sense 222 

That  the  Soul  is  more  than  the  Tempera- 

tureof  the  Humours  of  the  Body 223 

The  .\aopted  Child    1452 

The  Age  of  Wisdom 1762 

Tho  Aged  Man-at-Arms   411 

The  Alderman's  Funeral  1216 

Tho  Alehouse 159.' 

The  Angel  of  the  Flowers 1811 

The  Angel  of  the  World 1551 

The  Angelic  Worship    624 

The  Annivcrsiiry    HH 

The  Answer  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to 

Henry  V |^6 

The  Apple  Dumplings  and  a  King 1150 

The  Apple  of  Life 1829 

The  Annies  at  Salamis ^° 

The  Arraignment  of  a  Lover 101 

The  Astronomical  Lady    ^1 

The  Author's  Picture    ^7o 
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The  Awaking-  of  Eiul ymion 1 4'ij> 

The  Ballad  of  Ai^incourt l-l-^ 

The  Baby's  Debut,  by  W.  W 1415 

TheBanl      iW!» 

The  BiUtlo  of  By  land's  Path 3.) 

The  Bee    ^iiS 

The  BeiTirar     10"27 

The  Belsirian  Lovei-s  and  the  Plague  1093 

The  Better  Land    14-15 

The  Birth  of  Christ  322 

The  Birth  of  Robin  Hood    515 

The  Blackbird    ISOG 

The  Black-cock  1471 

The  Bhnd  Beiirjj^ar  of  Beduall  Green 714 

The  Blood  Horse  1680 

The  Bloom  hath  fled  thy  Cheek,  Mary 1637 

The  Boat-race     1777 

The  Bower  of  Bliss  B3:3 

The  Bi-aes  o'  Balquhither 15H8 

The  Braes  o'  Glcuiffer 15^iJ 

The  Braes  of  Yarrow S81 

The  Brave  Earl  Brand,  and  the   King  of 

Ensrland's  Daughter 721 

The  Break  of  Day 233 

The  Bridal  18<l5 

The  Bridge  of  Sighs 1495 

The  Brier 1273 

The  Brook-side  1717 

The  Broom-Flower    Iti57 

The  Brown  Jug Ii';i4 

The  Brownie  of  Blednock    I'JoO 

The  Bud  ['89 

The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore    1.'j(j2 

The  Burial  of  the  Righteous  IKil 

The  Burial-March  ofDundee Iii63 

The  Bush  aboon  Traquair    1028 

The  Call  308 

The  Cameronian  Cat 738 

The  Cameronian's  Dream 1652 

The  Canterbury  Tales  19 

The  Catholick 712 

The  Cavalier's  Farewell  to  his  Mistress    ...     743 

The  Cavalier's  Song 1636 

The  Cave 939 

The  Chameleon  1016 

The  Character  of  Chatham  1077 

The  Cherry  and  the  Slae 389 

The  Child  and  the  Mourners  1738 

The  Child  and  the  Watcher  1559 

TheChildeof  Elle 535 

The  Child's  First  Grief H48 

The  Christening  1232 

The  Christiad 1169 

The  Chronicle   541 

The  Church-builder  839 

The  Cloud 1360 

The  Cobbler  and  the  Vicar  of  Bray 744 

The  Coming  of  Winter 441 

The  Commencement  of  Dartmoor 1513 

The  Common  Doom    461 

The  Common  Lot  1387 

The  Companionship  of  the  Muse   . .     273 

The  Complaint 549 

The  Complaints  of  the  Poor 1222 

The  Compliment  261 

The  Confession 445 

The  Contented  Shepherd 829 

The  Convict  Ship   1525 

The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night 1 592 

The  Council  of  Horses 799 

The  Country  Ballad-singer 8<i4 

The  Country  Life 345 

The  Country's  Recreations 115 
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The  Covenanter's  Battle  Chant 1639 

The  Cross  1730 

The  CucUow  and  the  Nightingale 21 

The  Datlo.tds 1207 

The  Day  of  Judgment 8.")3 

The  Dav  of  Judgment 1666 

The  Death-bed 1497 

The  Death-bell "169 

The  Death  of  a  Good  Mau   848 

The  Death  of  Ilaidee 1351 

The  Death  of  Janusa  and  Ammurat 584 

The  Death  of  Mary 1563 

The  Death  of  Rosamond  367 

The  Death  of  t.hc  Virtuous 1108 

The  Death  of  the  Wanior  King 1697 

The  Death  of  the  Young  Mother  1433 

The  Death  of  Wallace  47 

Thu  Decay  of  Summer 440 

The  Demand  of  Justice 313 

The  Departure  of  the  Swallow 1661 

The  Deserted  Yillago  919 

The  Despairing  Shepherd 749 

The  Dispensary  78b 

The  Diverting  History  of  John  Gilpin 1087 

The  Dream  .^ 234 

The  Dream  1241,  1341 

The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram  1494 

The  Duplicity  of  Women 26 

The  Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul 781 

The  Dying  Sailor  1177 

The  Filler  Scripture  1796 

The  Elephant  in  the  Moon 643 

The  Emigrant's  Adieu  to  Ballysliannon....  1838 

The  Emigrant's  Farewell 1480 

The  Emigrants  in  Bermudas  634 

The  Emptiness  of  Riches 859 

The  Envious  Man  and  the  Miser  31 

The  E.iuality  of  the  Grave 462 

The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes 1820 

The  Evening  Cloud 14"2o 

The  Exactions  and  Delay  of  the  Law  59 

The  Excommunication  of  the  Cid 1524 

The  Excursion  15o3 

The  Exile'.sSong 1647 

The  Fair  Recluse 166o 

The  Fairies  of  the  Caldonlaw 1654 

The  Fairy  to  Puck 210 

The  Farmer's  Boy 'f^ 

The  Farmer's  Ingle 10o3 

The  Farmer's  Life ^I'-'j 

The  Father  and  Child 1'24 

The    Father  of  Pharoimida  discovers  her  ■  ^ 

Attachment  to  Argalia 58^ 

The  Feast •^•'7 

The  Field  of  Battle  982 

The  Field  of  the  World  l^'"* 

The  Fireside   1*^-^ 

The  First  Day ^  1 

The  First  Pastoral '90 

The  Fishermen    ]°^^, 

The  Flight  of  Love 1366 

The  Hower 3  '4 

The  Flower  o'  Dumblane I'^'OO 

The  Flowers  of  the  Forest 1''48 

The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  1''49 

The  Ford  of  Arle 2°^ 

The  Fox  at  the  Point  of  Death /98 

The  French  Anny  in  liussia 1^^39 

The  Friar  of  Orders  Gray 938 

The  Friend  of  Humanity  and  the  Knife- 
grinder  TOO 

The  Garden  of  Adonis 13^ 

The  Garden  Gate  '29 
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The  Garland 754 

The  Giants  and  the  Abbey 1295 

The  (Upsy's  Malison 12^3 

The  Girl  of  Cadiz 1339 

The  (iladiator. 134(i 

The  Goat  without  a  Beard  79(5 

The  Goldca  Age ^39 

The  Golden  (Jlovo 71'J 

The  Good  Muu    If'O 

The  Good  Time  coiuing    1741 

The  Gospel -"^'5? 

The  (irauil  Question  debated 775 

The  Grasp  of  the  Dead 1467 

The  Cirave 842 

The  Grave 847 

The  (Jnive 1385 

The  Grave  of  Anna  1141 

The  Graves  of  a  Household 1439 

The  Greenland  Missionaries 1078 

The  (Greenwich  Pensioners 1240 

The  Greenwood  1241 

The  Hamlet,  an  Ode 9(35 

The  Happy  Man 8 

The  Happy  Man 878 

The  Happy  Marriage  1034 

The  Hare  and  many  Friends   801 

The  Harp  that  once  through  Tara's  Halls.  1285 

The  Harvest  Storm 871 

The  Hamich  of  Vei;ison  920 

The  llayn)aker's  Song 728 

The  Heir  of  Linne 537 

The  Helmets  981 

The  Hermit 809 

The  Hermit 992 

The  Heroine  of  Aiister  Fair    1629 

The  Hiirhland  Poor   1120 

The  Hills  o'  Gallowa'    1»J48 

The  Hitchin  May-day  Song 727 

The  Holly  Tree  1215 

The  Homes  of  England 143fJ 

The  Hour  of  Praver 1443 

The  House  of  Fame 23 

The  House  of  Kiches 129 

The  Hunter's  Song 1084 

The  Hunting  of  tiie  Cheviot    528 

The  Husban.l's  Return 1596 

The  I  mage  of  Death Ill 

The  Image  of  Jealousy  in  the  Chapel  of 

Diana 334 

The  Immortality  of  the  Soul 225 

The  Impressed  Sailor  Boy 1163 

The  Inchcape  Rock 1224 

The  Induetion  to  the  Complaint  of  Henry, 

Duke  of  Buckingham 96 

The  Inquiry 384 

The  Interview  of  Vortigem  with  Rowen ...       14 
The  Invocation  and  Introduction  to  Pai-a- 

dise  Lost  619 

The  Ivy  Green    1818 

The  Jews'  Return  to  Jerusalem 980 

The  Journey  onwards  12^^3 

The  Jovial  Hunter  of  Bromsgrove 722 

The  Just  lud  igi  laiion  of  the  Oppressed 277 

The  Kcach  i'  the  Creel 718 

The  King  of  Denmark's  Ride    1716 

The  King's  Answer 177 

The  Kiss,  a  Dialogue 340 

The  Kitten  1473 

The  Knight  releases  his  Lands  and  suc- 
cours a  Vcoman  522 

The  Ladder  to  Thrift   ^83 

The  Lady's  Looking-glass 750 

The  Lady's  Song  in  "Conius" 608 
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The  Land  of  My  Birth 1721 

The  Landing  ol  the  Pdgriia  Fatbon 1451 

The  Languid  Lady 862 

The  Lark 473 

The  IjOss  of  Lochroyan 539 

The  Last  Journey  15;J2 

The  Last  Time  1  came  o'er  the  Moor   825 

The  La-st  Verses  of  Chaucer  28 

The  Light  of  other  Days 1292 

The  Lily  1122 

Tl.c  Lion  and  (JirafTe 1479 

The  Lion  and  ihe  Cub 794 

The  Long-ago  1719 

'i'he  Lost  Leader 1 788 

The  Lot  of  Thousands 1115 

The  Love  of  Pi  aise    860 

The  Love  that  is  requited  with  Disdain 93 

1'ho  Loved  One  was  not  there 1743 

The  Lover  complaineth  of  the  Unkindness 

of  His  Love 72 

The  Lover  requestcth  some  Friendly  Com- 
fort, affirming  his  Constancy  92 

The  Lover's  Lute  cannot  be  blamed, 
though  it  sing  of  his  Lady's  Unkind- 
ness       73 

The  Loval  Soldier  746 

The  Ma"d  Lover  382 

The  Madman's  Song 447 

The  .Madness  of  Orestes    467 

The  Maid's  Lament  1'272 

The  Maid  of  Neidpath 1329 

The  Man  of  Ross 779 

The  .Mariner's  Wife   929 

Tiie  Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  1121 

The  Massacre  of  ihe  Macpherson 1G62 

'I'he  Means  to  attain  Happy  Life    66 

The  Memory  of  the  Dead 1793 

The  Men  of  Forty-eight   1745 

The  Men  of  Old 1718 

The  Merle  and  Nightingale 51 

'I'he  Mermaid 1132 

The  Messiah <"'30 

The  Messiah 776 

The  ]\li(iges  dance  alioon  the  Burn    1601 

The  Midnight  Messenger 710 

The  Midnight  Ocean 1424 

The  Midnight  Wind 1635 

The  Minion  Wife 399 

The  Ministry  of  Angels 130 

The  Minstrel's  Song  iu  Ella 944 

The  .Miser 844 

The  Miser's  Mansion 1218 

The  Miseries  of  a  Poet's  Life 950 

The  Monkey 1655 

The  Monkey  who  had  seen  the  World 792 

The  Moon  was  a-waning 1614 

The  Morning  Star 375 

The  Mothers  Hand 1699 

The  Mother's  Heart 1711 

T lie  Mother's  last  Song    16S9 

The  Mow 726 

The  Muster  for  the  First  Crusade 13 

The  Nabob  1102 

The  New  Litany 73o 

The  New-mown  Hay '30 

The  Now  Year 646 

The  New  Year's  Gift 1472 

The  Night  before  the  Battleof  Waterloo...  1358 
The  Night-piece  ;  or,  a  Picture  Drawn  in 

the  Dark ,602 

The  Nightingale 1506 

The  Nobility  exhorted  to  tho  Patronage  of 
Learning ^^O 
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The  Xoblemans  generous  Kindness 7"2rt 

The  Noontide  of  a  Summer's  Day 3".>-_ 

TheNun  '^^\\\ 

The  Nutbrown  Maid •'* 

The  Nymph's  Reply ^1* 

The  Nymphs  to  their  May  Queen l'^; 

The  Odour  f^-'^ 

The  Old  and  Young  Courtier 511 

The  Old  Arm-chair 17-''> 

The  Old  Familiar  Faces I--"' 

The  Old  Farm-prate l'"-;"^ 

The  Old  lien  and  the  Cock 7v:^ 

The  Old  Man's  Comforts 1--^ 

The  Old  Man's  Wish <j^« 

The  Old  Protestant's  Litany  73ii 

The  Old  Water-mill  l'r| 

The  One  Gray  Hair l-'7 

The  Only  Rest  ' 

The  Orphan  Boy  1'"^ 

The  Orjihan  Boy's  Tale  lllo 

The  Outlaw ]'jfi 

The  Owl   f'>S? 

The  Owl  and  the  Bell 1^31 

The  Oxford  Kiddle 50/ 

The  Painter 15'l.i 

The  Painter  who  pleased  Nobody  and  Every- 
body     793 

The  Palmer If;^^ 

The  Parish  Workhouse  and  Apothecary  ...  11/-J 

The  Parrot  1^10 

The  Parting  of  Lovers 1/3^ 

The  Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love  ll--> 

The  Past  }l^' 

The  Pauper's  Death-bed l^>3i 

The  Philosopher's  Devotion or.^ 

The  Pil^nims  and  the  Peas IHT 

The  Pixies  of  Devon  l^Lj 

The  Poet  and  the  Ptose 800 

The  Poet's  Bridal-day  Song 1(J^- 

The  Poet's  Hour l-^f? 

The  Poet's  Song  to  his  Wife  lob/ 

The  Power  of  Love ^17 

The  Praise  of  a  Solitaiy  Life    "jWj 

The  Pre-existency  of  the  Soul 57j 

The  Preparation  for  Execution  448 

The  Pride  of  Youth  1330 

The  Primrose "'^ 

The  Primrose '■^^'f 

The  Pri.soner  of  Chillon 134o 

The  Progress  of  Discontent 9/-J 

The  Progi-ess  of  Love    904 

The  Prophecy %f-^ 

The  Puritan '40 

The  Queen  1774 

The  Quiet  Life    ^8^ 

TheKainbow  ^10 

TheKainbow  &'''- 

The  Iteal  and  the  Ideal    4:.b 

The  Iteaper I'^O^J 

The  iieconciliation 1704 

The  Ke-cured  Lover  exultcth  in  his  Free- 
dom, and  voweth  to  remain  Free  until 

Death ^74 

The  Pweign  of  Christ  on  Earth 139J 

The  Resolve : 381 

The  Resurrection  849 

The  Retirement 648 

The  Retreat ^^4 

The  lieturn  of  David  H.  fmm  Captivity  ...       44 

The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner 1503 

The  Rose ^•'jO 

The  Roundhead .-. '41 

The  Sabbath  Day  1422 


no.  OF  rOBlI. 

The  Sailing  of  Beowulf 9 

The  Sailor's  Farewell    1038 

The  Sailor's  Wife 1742 

The  Saint's  Encouragement 370 

The  Scholar 1220 

The  Schoolmistress 893 

The  Sea 1681 

The  Sea 1833 

The  Sea  in  Calm  lt>bg 

The  Seasons  of  Life  1812 

The  Secret  Way 1828 

The  Seeds  of  Love ^71 

The  Seeker 816 

The  Self-banished i oOl 

The  se(iuestered  Retirement  of  Bentworth    283 

The  Shepherd  and  his  Wife 423 

The  Shepherd  Boy 1462 

The  Ship  departing  from  the  Haven 946 

The  Shipwreck  of  the  Caravel  of  Grace  ....       56 

The  Shipwrecked  Solitary's  Song  1170 

The  Sick  Man  and  the  Angel 797 

The  Skylark 1613 

The  Sleep 1561 

The  Sleeping  Beauty 1184 

The  Sleeping  Figure  of  Modena 16/6 

The  Soldier's  Dream 1308 

The  Soldier's  Home  1125 

The  Solitary  Tomb 1458 

The  Sonc  of  the  Enamoured  Shepherd 410 

The  Song  of  the  Shirt  1496 

The  Songs  of  Birds  405 

The  Sorcerers  of  Vain  Delights 311 

The  Soul  and  Body 574 

The  Soul  in  Despair » 

The  Soul's  Errand 119 

The  Soul'sErrand 50o 

The  Spanish  Lady's  Love 538 

The  Spirit's  Epilogue  in  "Comus" 609 

The  Splendid  Shilling 666 

The  Spring 368 

The  Squire  and  the  Dove 126 

The  Squiere's  Tale 20 

The  Star  of  Bethlehem 116/_ 

The  Starry  Heavens  1481 

The  Stormy  Petrel 1682 

The  Stranger  and  his  Friend 139;j 

The  Suicide ^70 

The  Summer's  Queen  4:>2 

The  Sun  rises  bright  in  France  1627 

The  Swearer   863 

The  Sweets  of  Beauty  464 

The  Tale  of  the  (Joffers  or  Caskets    29 

The  Tar  for  all  Weathers 1136 

The  Tears  of  Scotland 92-3 

The  Tempestuous  P]vening  1018 

The  Temptation  of  Eve 4 

The  Theatre    1414 

The  Thief  and  the  Cordelier    i->n 

The  Thought  of  Death 674 

The  Three  Knights 713 

The  Three  Sons  1801 

The  Three  States  of  Woman   4.>0 

The  Three  Warnings    1026 

The  Thrush's  Nest 1410 

The  Timber 561 

The  Toilet    '80 

The  Tomb    Sb.'j 

The  Town  Child  and  Country  Child 1624 

The  Town  Ladies  388 

The  Traveller 918 

The  Treasures  of  the  Deep  1437 

The  Troubadour l^J'S 

The  Tub  Preacher '34 


ALPHABETTCAL  LIST  OP  POEMS. 
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The  Twa  Sisters  o' Binnorio    527 

The  Two  April  Mornings 1212 

The  Unknown  Grave 153<! 

The  Up;i.s  in  Maryiobono  Lane 1417 

The  Useful  Plow    721 

The  Uses  of  Adversity  191 

The  Valediction 570 

The  Vanity  of  Human  Learning    221 

The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes    88.') 

The  Vanity  of  Iho  liuautiful   103 

The  Vanity  of  tho  World 293 

The  Vessel  going  to  I'iecos 9-lit 

The  Voice  of  Spring 1438 

The  Voice  of  the  Dying  20f; 

The  Voice  of  tho  Morning  Iti98 

The  Votaress  of  Diana 33*i 

The  Waiting-maid .'jiJl 

TheW^mdcrcr    841 

The  Wandering  Wind H.'td 

The  War  of  the  League    15<>-'> 

Tho  Water!  the  Water  ! 1634 

Tho  Water  Lady    1498 

The  Water  o'  Wearie's  Well   .''i32 

The  Widow  and  Child  170.^ 

The  Widow  Bird    1374 

Tho  Widowed  Mother  1213 

The  Widowed  Mother  142!) 

The  Wife 49.0 

The  Wife's  Appeal 1778 

The  Wife's  Funeral   1179 

TheWild  Huntsman 1334 

The  Will 230 

The  Winds 87 

The  Winter  Evening 1034 

The  Wish 54r. 

The  Wish 678 

The  Wish 1017 

The  Witch's  Cave SB^ 

The  Wreath    563 

The  Woodman's  Walk 50.". 

Tho  Work -girl's  Song   398 

The  World  a  Stage    193 

The  World  is  too  much  with  us 1190 

Tho  Worn  Wedding  King    176S 

The  Young  Man's  Wish    709 

The  Youuii;  Maxwell 1619 

Theodore  and  Honoria 664 

There  be  those    14.">5 

There  is  an  Ancient  Man 1733 

There  is  a  Garden  in  her  Face 486 

There's  no  Dearth  of  Kindness  . .  1 753 

They  are  all  gone  5«)0 

They  come,  the  Merry  Summer  Months  ...  1633 

Think  on  thy  Home  364 

Think  not  of  the  Future  1501 

Thomas  the  Rhymer 531 

Those  Evening  Bells 1288 

Thou  art  gone  to  tho  Grave    1381 

Thou  hast  vow'd  by  thy  Faith,  my  Jeanio  1625 

Thoughts  of  Heaven 1642 

Thoui:hts  in  a  Garden 633 

Thoughts  on  Time 857 

Thus' stood  his  Mind 1430 

Time's  Alteration  512 

Time's  Song    1814 

Times  go  by  turns     110 

Tintern  Abbey  1195 

'Tis  tho  Last  Rose  of  Summer    1278 

To  a  Beloved  One  1754 

To  a  Brother  Poet 276 

To  a  Child  embracing  his  Mother 14S9 

To  a  Coy  Lady   •<S3 

To  a  Cricket   .». 1764 


KG.  or  POIIC. 

To  a  Daisy  .' 1391 

To  a  Distant  Friend  1200 

'J'oa  Family  I5ible 1447 

To  a  Highland  Girl    1196 

To  a  Lady    698 

To  a  Lady    778 

To  a  Lady  admiring  Herself  in  a  Looking- 
glass  3.'.8 

To  a  Lady  I  know,  aged  One  1771 

Toa  Lady  with  a  Guitar 1371 

To  a  Lady  with  some  Painted  Flowers Il(i5 

To  a  .Mountain  Daisy    1575 

To  a  Nightingale    361 

To  a  Skylark  1361 

To  a  Sleeping  Child 1421 

To  a  Sleeping  Child 1837 

To  a  Tuft  of  Early  Violets  1143 

To  a  very  Young  Lady 667 

To  Althea  (from  Prison)  355 

ToAmoret  593 

To  an  Early  Primrose   1165 

To  Autumn 1521 

To  Belshazzar 1357 

To  Blossoms    341 

To  Castara  317 

To  Ca.stara,  iu((uiring  why  I  loved  her 318 

To     Castara    (the    Record     of    Innocent 

Love) 323 

To  Certain  Golden  Fishes    1572 

To  Charlotte  Pulteney 791 

ToChloe 333 

To  Corinna   351 

To  Daffodils    342 

To  Fancy &74 

To  Ferdinand  Seymour 1712 

Tofind  God 350 

To  Hester 1228 

To  his  Coy  Love 145 

To  his  Empty  Purse 22 

To  his  Heart  3&6 

To  his  Lute 362 

To  his  Mistress  78 

To  his  Mistress  645 

To  his  Mistress,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  ...     158 

To  his  Son  Vincent  Corbet 251 

To  his  Wife 1126 

To  his  Wife 1500 

To  lanthe    1133 

To  Lucasta  (going  to  the  Wars) S-^S 

To  Lucasta  (from  Prison)    354 

To  Macaulay  1276 

To  Mary  (Mrs.  Unwin) 1082 

To  Mary  in  Heaven  1587 

To  Meadows    344 

To  Mrs.  Bishop       1002 

To  Mrs.  Bishop      1003 

To  Mistress  Margaret  Hussey   63 

To  my  Candle 1155 

To  my  Daughter,  on  being  separated  from 

her  on  her  Marriage  1114 

To  my  Daughter,  on  her  Birthday 14M 

To  my  Noblest  Friend 324 

To  my  Picture    360 

To  my  Son  IK'4 

To  Phyllis    5i'4 

To  Posterity    493 

To  T'rimroses  filled  with  Morning  Dew     ...     346 

To  Religion 120 

To  Hoses  in  the  Bosom  of  CasUra 316 

To  Saxham  269 

To  Sey  moi-s     321 

I    To  Sleep 21S 

[  To  Sleep  1'210 
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ToT.  L.  II.,    six  years  old,  during  a  Sick- 
ness    1398 

To  the  Bramble  Flower    1552 

To  the  Butterfly 11S7 

To  the  Comet  of  ISll  1616 

To  the  Cuckoo    962 

To  the  Cuckoo    1202 

To  the  Daisy  1208 

To  the  Eai-1  of  Warwick  on  the  Death  of 

Addison    785 

To  the  Evening  Primrose 1454 

To  the  Eveuinij  Star 682 

To  the  Eveninff  Star 1301 

To  the  First  Cuckoo  of  the  year   1816 

To  the  Glowworm  1405 

To  the  Grasshopper  and  the  Cricket    139!) 

To  the  Holy  Trinity 237 

To  the  Memory  of  a  Lady 1540 

To  the  Memory  of  the  First  Lady  Ly  ttelton    906 

To  the  Night 1365 

To  the  Nightingale    707 

To  the  Passions 890 

To  the  Queen 374 

To  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ayscough 905 

To  the  HiverCherwell 1253 

To  the  Pviver  Nith 1607 

To  the  River  Tweed  ' :  1248 

To  the  River  Wensbeck    1247 

To  the  Skylark  1201 

To  the  Snowdrop' 1678 

To  the  Spring '. 320 

To  the  Tron  Kirk  BeU 1054 

To  Thomas  Moore     1337 

To  Time  12-38 

To  Tom  Bowling    1140 

ToW.  G.  B 1773 

To-morrow,  Lord,  is  Thine 1060 

Town  and  Country    1484 

Translation  of  Horace,  Odes,  I.  .'< 617 

Tribute  to  a  Mother  on  her  Death    1089 

True  Beauty  in  Woman    1821 

Tullochgorum 10-50 

Tweedside    1029 

T  wenty-eieht  and  Twenty -nine 1 709 

Two  April  Mornings 1212 


U. 


L^na  and  the  Red  Cross  Knight 124 

Una  followed  by  the  Lion    125 

Under  the  Holly  Bough 1739 

Unprepared  for  Death 845 

L^pon  his  Mistress  sad  379 

Upon  Westminster  Bridge  1204 

Urania 1759 


Valediction 2.31 

Vanity  of  Earthly  Things 52 

Variety 986 

Verses  832 

Verses  on  a  most  stony-hearted  Maiden  ...  100 

Verses  on  his  Own  Death  774 

Verses  written  when  alone  in  an  Inn  at 

Southampton  1031 

Vicarious  Justice 641 

Virgin  Purity 580 

Virtue  303 


HO.  OP  POEM. 


Virtue  and  Vice 435 

Vision  of  Beishazzar , 1356 


W. 


Walking  the  Streets  of  London 805 

War  Song  on  the  Victoiy  of  Brunnenb);rg    1296 

Warriors  699 

Washing-day ;  1107 

We  are  Brethren  a'   164-3 

We  have  been  Friends  together 1713 

Weary  of  Wandering  1065 

Wedding  Words 1769 

Welcome  to  the  Forest's  Queen 463 

What  ails  this  Heart  o' mine  ■?    1103 

What  is  Heaven? 16 

WhatisLife? 292 

What  is  Life?  , 1407 

What  is  Love? 470 

What  Love  is  like   451 

What  might  be  done 1740 

When  I  beneath  the  cold  red  Earth  am 

sleeping  i 1640 

When  the   King  comes   Home   in   Peace 

agai  n 732 

When  the  Kye  comes  Hame  1612 

When  we  two  parted  1342 

Where  shaU  the  Lover  Rest  ? :  1328 

Whitbread's    Brewery    visited    by    their 

Majesties 1151 

Wife,  Children,  and  Friends  1396 

Wild  Flowers 1644 

William  and  Margaret 897 

Willow  Song   1449 

Winter  Evening  in  the  Country     1085 

Winter  Redbreast 1268 

Wishes  for  Obscurity    695 

Wolsey  on  his  Fall 182 

Wolsey's  Ambition  490 

Wolsey's  Vision    491 

Woman's  Voice 1758 

Woo'd  and  married  and  a'   1045 

Work-girl's  Song 393 

Wreathe  the  Bowie 1279 

Wretchedness  of  a  School  Usher   951 

Written  at  an  Inn  at  Henley 896 

Written  at  the  Close  of  Spring  1100 

Written  at  T}Tiemouth,  Northumberlaad, 

after  a  Tempestuous  Voyage     1245 

Written  in    a    blank  leaf    of    Dugdale's 

"  Monasticon  "  ....' 967 

Written  in  Early  Spring 1211 

Written    on    a    Visit   to  the  Country  in 

Autumn 963 


Yarrow  Visited 1199 

Ye  Mariners  of  England  1305 

Ye're  all  the  World  to  me,  Lassie 1813 

Young  Lochinvar  1317 

Yotmg  Love 635 

Youth  and  Age 1221 

Youth  and  Age  .„., 1355 


Z. 


Zara's  Ear-rings 3.523 


NO.  OF  POBM. 

A  band,  a  bobwirj,  and  a  feather S33 

A  brace  of  sinners,  for  no  trood 1147 

A  broad  stream,  smooth  with  deep-grass'd 

fields 1775 

A  chieftain  to  the  Highlands  bound 1307 

A  cloud  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun  1425 

A  cobbler  and  a  curate  once  disputed  fiOil 

A  country  life  is  sweet !    724 

A  curious  eye 334 

A  curse  upon  that  faithless  maid  704 

A  face  that  should  content  mo  wondrous 

well 76 

A  fair  yoimg  May  went  up  the  street  718 

A  flock  of  sheep  that  leisurely  pass  bj' 1210 

A    fool  !     a    lool !      I   met  a  fool  i'   the 

forest    192 

A  fox,  in  life's  extreme  decay 798 

A  gentle    knight    was    pricking    on  the 

plain 124 

A  gentle  maid,  of  rural  breeding   98'! 

A  gentle  squire  would  gladly  entertain 248 

A  good  Pope  was  thilk  time  at  Rome  that 

hecht  Urban    13 

A  happy  bit  hame  this  auld  world  would  be  1643 

A  jewel  for  my  lady's  ear    1769 

"A  knife,"  dear  girl,   "cuts  love,"  they 

say!  1002 

A  leam'd  society  of  late  643 

A  little  child,  beneath  a  tree  1738 

A  little  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 616 

A  mighty  pain  to  love  it  is 542 

A  monkey,  to  reform  the  times 792 

A  mother's  love — how  sweet  the  name  I 1390 

A  noV)le  marquess 526 

A  nobleman  live«l  in  a  village  of  late 720 

A  parrot  from  the  Spanish  main 1310 

A  poor  wayfaring  man  of  grief  1393 

A  quack  (too  scandalously  mean  to  name)     652 

A  star  has  left  the  kindling  sky 1469 

A  steed  I  a  steoil  of  niatchloss  speed 1636 

A  tailor,  thought  a  man  of  upright  dealing    153 

A  thousand  miles  from  laud  are  we  16S2 

A  thousand  pretty  ways  we'll  think  uj)on...  550 
A  tree  grew  in  Java,  wlioso  pestilent  rind...  1417 
A  veteran  gambler,  in  a  tempest 'caught ...  1006 

A  wandering  orphan  child  was  I    1699 

A  warrior  so  boM  and  a  virgin  so  bright*...  1313 
A  wealthy  young  squire  of  Tamworth,  wo 

hear  716 

A  weary  lot  is  thine,  fair  maid  1320 

A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea    162;') 

A  widow  bird  sate  nnnirninc  for  her  love...  1374 
A  wretch  had  committed  all  manner  of  evil  839 
A  !  fredome  is  a  nobill  thing! 32 


NO.  OF  POEJf. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase  !)  1402 

Acta;on  lost,  in  middle  of  his  sjwrt  123 

Adieu,  farewell  earth's  bliss    442 

Adieu  to  Ballyshannon  !  where  I  was  bred 

and  born  1838 

Ao  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever 1576 

Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride 147S 

Afric  is  all  the  sim's,  and  as  her  earth 1351 

After  giving,  I  speak  of  taking  55 

Again,  how  can  she  but  immortal  be  ? 225 

Again,  sweet  siren,  breathe  again 1133 

Again  the  chief  th'  instructive  draught  ex- 

tendt 948 

Ah  !  Chloris,  that  I  now  could  sit  667 

Ah  I  County  (iuy,  the  hour  is  nigh    1327 

Ah  !   fi-om  mine  eyes  the  tears  unbidden 

start  1252 

Ah  !  I  remember  well  (and  how  can  1 135 

Ah,    lovely  Lichfield !    that    so  long   hast 

shone     1111 

Ah,  me  !  full  sorely  is  my  heart  forlorn   ...     893 

Ah,  me  !  the  little  tyrant  thief  357 

Ah,  mourn,  thou  loved  retreat !     No  more    971 

Ah,  ope.  Lord  Gregory,  thy  door :.  11.52 

Ah,  the  poor  shepherd's  mournful  fate 883 

Ah,  were  she  pitiful  as  she  is  fair 427 

Ah  !  what  a  weary  race  my  feet  have  run  966 
Ah!  what  is  love  ?  It  is  a  pretty  thing  ...  424 
Ah  !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb...     988 

Alas!  in  how  grim 5 

Alas!  that  moon  should  ever  beam  1498 

Alas  !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth 1510 

Alexis  shunned  his  fellow-swains    749 

All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay 660 

All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moor'd 802 

All  June  I  bound  the  rose  in  sheaves    1785 

All  men  loved  him  for  his  bounty  33 

All  praise  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  nit:ht 820 

All  smaltcrers  are  more  brisk  and  pert    ...     644 

All  the  world  's  a  stage 193 

All  these  and  more  came  flocking  ;    but 

with  looks    621 

All  thoughts,  all  pa.ssions,  all  delights 1505 

All  we  have  is  God's,  and  yet 301 

All  white  hung  the  bushes  o'er  Elaw's  sweet 

stream 1472 

All  wit  and  fancy,  like  a  diamond 644 

All  ye,  who  far  from  town,  in  rural  hall —  1009 

All  ve  Woods,  and  trees,  and  bow'rs 220 

Almighty  Father  !  let  Thy  lowly  child 1557 

Alone  she  was,  her  head  against  the  wall...  1839 

Along  the  garden  walk  I  stra>'d ISO? 

Along  the  mead  Europa  walks    569 

Amang  the  birks  sac  Mithe  and  gay 161S 

d2, 


THE  FIRST  LINES  OF  THE  POEMS. 
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.Amarantha  sweet  and  fair  Sf)*! 

AmoDir  thy  fancies  tell  me  this 340 

An  ancient  story  I'll  tell  you  anon 529 

An  old  dull  sot,  who  toU'd  the  clock 64'2 

An  old  song  made  by  an  aged  old  pate .'ill 

And  are  ye  sure  the  news  is  true  ? 929 

And  doth  not  a  meeting  like  this  make 

amends 1281 

And  down  the  cliff  the  island  virgin  came  1349 

And  eke  this  house  hath  of  entries  23 

And  first  within  the  porch  and  jaws  of  hell      97 
And  hast  thou  sought  thy  heavenly  home...  1.534 

And  is  the  swallow  gone? 16(51 

And  is  there  care  in  heaven  1    And  is  there 

love  130 

And  is  this  the  old  mill-stream  that  ten 

yeai's  ago 1 724 

And  is  thi^  Yarrow  ? — this  the  stream 1199 

And  now  before  young  David  could  come  in     144 

And  now,  lashed  on  by  destiny  severe 949 

And  now,  philantln-opy  !  thy  rays  divine...  1095 
And  now,  to  be  brief,  let's'  pass  over  the 

rest    717 

And  now,  unveiled,  the  toilet  stands  dis- 
played       780 

And  Rachel  lies  in  Ephrath's  land 1475 

And  so  I  glad^  of  the  season  sweet    25 

And  the  night  was  dark  and  calm 1466 

And  then  came  Covetise,  can  I  him  not 

descrive? ; 18 

And  thou  art  dead,  as  young  and  fair  ...  1354 
And  thou  hast  walk'd  about  (how  strange 

astory')  1418 

And  well  our  Chi-istian  sires  of  old    1335 

And  what  is  life  ?    An  hour-glass  on  the 

nm    1407 

And  what's  a  life  ? — a  weary  pilgrimage  . . .     292 
And  when  the  king  wist  that  they  were  ...       34 

And  whore  have  you  been,  my  Mary    1654 

And  wherefore  do  the  poor  complain? 1222 

And  \\-ilt  thou  leave  me  thus  77 

And  with  that  word  she  smiled,  and  ne'er- 

theless 148 

Anger,  in  hasty  words  or  blows 586 

Another  nymjih,  amongst  the  many  fair  . . .     758 
Are  they  not  senseless,  then,  that  think 

thesoul    222 

Ariel  to  Miranda  :— Take    1371 

Arra^d  a  half-angelic  sight    1232 

Art  thou  a  thing  of  mortal  birth    1421 

Art  thou  poor,  yet  ha.st  thou  golden  slum- 
bers ? 433 

As  after  noon,  one  summer's  day  752 

As  at  the  approach  of  winter  all    644 

As  bird  in  cage  dobarr'dthe  use  of  wings...     496 

As,  by  some  tyrant's  stern  command 936 

As  by  the  shore  at  break  of  day 1286 

As  chaos  which  by  heavenly  doom 1416 

As  doctors  give  physic  by  way  of  preven- 
tion        760 

As  due  by  many  titles,  I  resign 235 

As  fireflaucht  hastily  glancing    62 

As  fresh  Aurore  to  mighty  Tithon  spouse      57 

As  homeward  by  the  evening  star 1263 

As  I  walked  forth  one  summer's  morn 730 

As  I  was  pansing  in  a  morning  aire 394 

As  in  an  evening,  when  the  gentle  air 286 

As  it  fell  upon  a  day 121 

As  near  Porto-Bello  lying    999 

As  on  a  summer's  day 829 

As  one  who,  long  by  wasting  sickness  worn  1254 

As  Rochefoucault  his  maxims  drew 774 

As  slow  I  climb  the  cliff's  ascending  side...  1245 


-VO.  OF  POBSt. 

As  slow  our  ship  her  foamy  track 1 295 

As  through  the  land  at  eve  we  went 17"4 

As  virtuous  men  pass  mildly  away 231 

As  we  bene  on  the  high  hills  situ.ate 56 

As  when,  to  one,  who  long  hath  watch'd  the 

mom 1007 

Ask  me  no  more  where  Jove  bestows    260 

Ask  me  why  I  send  you  here  270 

At  iJiftw^/'.f  bar  as  I  did  stand    101 

At  length  escaped  from  every  human  eye...     906 

At  Sarra,  in  the  land  of  Tartaric  2C 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet 

is.still    992 

At  Willie's  wedding  on  the  green 1609 

Autumn   hath  all   the    sunamer's  fruitful 

treasure    441 

Avenge,  0  Lord,  Thy  slaughtered  saints, 

whose  bones    615 

Awake,  my  muse,  and  leave  to  dream  of 

loves 489 

Awake,  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun 819 


B. 


Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare  402 

Balm  of  my  cares,  sweet  solace  of  my  toils  972 
Batter  my  heart,  three-personed  God  ;  for 

you    235 

Be  merry,  friends,  take  ye  no  thought 401 

Be  merry,  man,  and  take  nought  far  in  mynd  53 
Be  patient !  Oh,  he  patient !  put  your  ear 

against  the  earth    1803 

Be  wise  to-day  ;  'tis  madness  to  defer   858 

Be  wise  to  run  thy  race    1076 

Beat  on,  proud  billows  :  Boreas,  blow  513 

Beauteous    and    bright  is  he  among  the 

tribes    413 

Beauties,  have  you  seen  this  toy   238 

Beautiful  children  of  the  wooHs  and  fields  !  1644 

Beauty,  alas  !  where  wast  thou  boi-n    419 

Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good   . . .     195 

Because  I  oft  in  dark  abstracted  guise 107 

Before  I  sigh  my  last  gasp,  let  me  breathe    230 

Before  my  face  the  picture  hangs Ill 

Began  then  himself  equif)    4 

Begone  dull  care  ! 731 

Behold  her,  single  in  the  field 1206 

Behold  upon  the  swelling  wave 1039 

Behold  where  thou  dost  lie 1397 

Below  the  bottom  of  the  great  abyss    297 

Belshazzar  !  from  the  banquet  turn  1357 

Beneath  the  beech,  whose  branches  bare...     970 

Beneath  this  stony  roof  reclined    969 

Bereave  me  not  of  fancy's  shadowy  dreams  1244 

Beside  her  babe  who  sweetly  slept    1429 

Betwixt  two  sloping  verdant  hills 985 

Bewailing  in  my  chamber  thus  alone    43 

Beyond  the  smiling  .and  the  weeping    1779 

Bid   me  not  go  where  neither    suns  nor 

showers 337 

Bing,  bim,  bang,  borne  !  1831 

Bird,    bee,    and    butterfly— the    favourite 

three 1517 

Bird  of  fhe  wilderness 1613 

Blame  not  my  lute  !  for  he  must  sound  ...  73 
Bless  God,  my  soul  !  Thou,  Lord,  alone  ...     823 

Blessed  as  the  immortal  gods  is  he    788 

Blest  temjile,  haile,  where   the  cbast  altar 

stands  321 

Blossom  of  the  almond  trees   1757 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind 211 


THE  FIRST  LINES  OF  THE  POEMS. 


wo.  Oy  FOEM. 

Bono-woary,   many-cliildcl,  trouble-triod  !  1553 

"Bonny  Kilmony  fjaed  up  the  g]en HilS 

Born  in  yon  t)l;izo  of  orient  sky B'O? 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead  ...   !'•]}') 

Brig-ht  star  !   l)j'  Viiuis  fix'd  above    GS2 

Bright  sua  had  in  his  ruddy  rohcs  been 

di-ht 940 

Brightest  and   best   of    the  suns   of    the 

moniinj^ 13S0 

Brinc^  tiowors,  young  flowei-s,  for  the  festal 

board    1J41 

Brother,  thou  art  gone  before  us  1()<)9 

Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonny  bonny  bride    iSSl 

Busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly 1021 

But  all  our  praises  why  should  lords  en- 
gross?      779 

But  happy  they  !    the  happiest  of  their 

kind! SW 

But  how  shall  we  this  union  well  express?  224 
But  if  the  breathless  chase  o'er  hill  and 

dale  926 

But  see  the  fading  many-colour'd  woods  ...  872 
But  silh 'tis  so  there  is  a  trespass  done  ...  24 
But  still,  forgot  the  grandeur  of  thy  reign  932 
But  wood  and  wild,  the  mountain  and  the 

dale llrtl 

By  Logan  streams  that  rin  sae  deep  1605 

By  painful  stejis  at  last  we  lahourup (!S1 

By  sylvan  waves  that  westward  flow 1 7li2 

By  this  bad  chanticleer,  the  village  cock...     2S5 


C. 


Ca' the  yowcs  to  the  knowes  1582 

Crclia  is  cruel :  Sylvia,  thou 685 

Call  for  the  robin-redbreast  and  the  wren  446 
Can   gold   calm  passion,    or  make   reason 

shine? 859 

Can  you  paint  a  thought  ?  or  number  458 

Care-charmer  sleep,  son  of  the  sable  Night  140 
Care-charming  sleep,  thou  easer  of  all  woes  218 
Carefid  observers  may  foretell  the  hour    ...     772 

Careful  sorrowing  10 

Cea.se  to  blame  my  melancholy  984 

Cecilia,  whose  exaltoil  hymns 763 

Celia  and  I  the  other  day 750 

Checko  thy  forward  thoughts,  and  know...     319 

Cheeks  as  soft  as  July  peaches   1766 

Cherry  ripe,  ripe,  ripe,  I  cry  348 

Cherwell  !  how  pleased  along  thy  willow'd 

hedge 1253 

Child  amidst  the  flowers  at  play     1443 

Child  of  the  country  !  free  a.s  air  1624 

Child  of  the  potent  spell  and  nimble  eye...  1041 
Child  of   the  sun  !    pursue  thy  rapturous 

flight 1187' 

Children  are  what  the  mothers  iiro    1274 

Chloe,  why  wish  you  that  your  years    338 

Chloris,  yourself  you  so  excel     .  .• 598 

Clarinda  came  at  last    336 

Close  in  the  covert  of  an  hazel  copse    867 

Clysdale,  as  thy  romantic  vales  I  leave 1250 

Cold    is    the  senseless  heai-t    that    never 

strove    , lOlO 

Come,  all  ye  feather}'  people  of  mid  air  ...  1677 

Come  all  ye  jolly  shcpheras    1612 

Come,  all  ye  youths  whose  hearts  e'er  bled    690 

Come  back,  come  back  together 1463 

Come,  come  away  745 

Como,  eveninge  gale!  the  crimsonnc  rose  1541 
Come,  Evening,  once  again,  season  of  peace  10S5 


.vo.  OP  roBM. 
Come,  gentle  sleep  I  attend  thy  votarj's 

prayer  1154 

Come,  gentle   zephyr,  trick'd  with   those 

perfumes  417 

Come,  gie's  a  sang,  Montgnmery  cried ICK) 

Come  here,  come  hero,  and  dwell  1679 

Come,  Holy  Spirit,  come  1075 

Come,  list  and  hark,  the  bell  doth  toll 4<)9 

Como,  listen  to  me,  you  gallants  so  free  ...     517 

Come,  little  infant,  love  mo  now    635 

Come,  live  with  me  an<n)e  my  love  113 

Come,  my  Waj-,  my  Truth,  my  Life  ! 3(»8 

Come,  O  come,  with  sacred  lays 281 

Come,  0  thou  traveller  unknowni  1()64 

Come,  said  Jesus' .sacred  voice    1109 

Come,  sleep,  0  sleep,  the  certain  knot  of 

peace 107 

Come  to  these  scenes  of  peace    1212 

Come,   ye   brown   oaks,   and    stoop    your 

heavy  boughs 1543 

Come  ye  into  the  summer  woods    1658 

Comes    next    from    Ross-shire  and    from 

Sutherland    1630 

Comforts  lastintr,  loves  cncreosing 4.59 

Condemn'd  to  Hope's  delusive  mine  886 

Connubial  Fair  !  whom  no  fond  transport 

warms    1096 

Contentment,  i^arent  of  delight 815 

Cosmelia's  charms  inspire  my  lays 669 

Crowns,    therefore    keep    your    oaths    of 

coronation    154 

Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  played    404 

Cursed  with  luinumbor'd  groundless  fears  976 
Custom,  the  world's  great  idol,  we  adore...    677 


D. 


Darkness,  which  fairest  nymphs  disarms...     602 

Daughter  of  Jove,  relentless  power  90.8. 

Daughter  of  Time,  sincere  Posterity    4i/3 

Daughters  of  Israel !    praise  the  Lord  of 

Hosts!  1237 

Day  stars  !  that  ope  your  eyes  with  morn 

to  twinkle    1419 

Dazzled  thus  with  height  of  place 162 

Dear  Agnes,  gleam'd  with  joy  and  dash'd 

with  tears    1470 

Dear  Cliloe,  while  the  busy  crowd 1024 

Dear  Fanny,  nine  long  years  ago  1490 

Dear  is  my  little  native  vale 1186 

Dear  Joseph,  five  and  twenty  years  ago  ...  B'SS 
Dear  to  my  heart  as  life's  warm  stream  ...  1114 
Dear  Tom,  this  brown  jug  that  now  foams 

with  mild  ale  101  1 

Death,  be  not  proud,  though  some   have 

called  thee 235 

Deathless  principle,  arise  !  1073 

Death's  shafts  fly  thick!    Here  falls  the 

village  swain    S47 

Deem  as  you  list  upon  good  cau.se 79 

Deem  not  devoid  of  eloirance  the  sage 9i'i7 

Defeating  oft  the  labours  of  the  year    871 

Degenerate  Douglas !     Oh   the   unworthy 

lord! 1203 

Delightful  is  this  loneliness  ;  it  calms 1158 

Despairing  lie.side  a  clear  stream    828 

Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love  201 
Dim  as  the  borrow'd  beams  of  moon  and 

stars 65S 

Do  I  not  know  a  great  man's  power  and 

might    277 


Ui' 


THE  FIRST  LINES  OF  THE  POEMS. 


NO.  OF  POEM. 

Do  not  beguile  my  heart 306 

Do  not  unjustly  blame Gi5 

Do  you  ask  me  what  the  birds  say  ?    The 

sparrow,  the  dove 1512 

Down  to  the  vale  this  water  steers    1197 

Drink  to  me,  only  with  thme  eyes 212 

Drop,  drop,   slow  teai-s,  and  bathe  those 

beauteous  feet 312 

Dry  those  fair,  those  crystal  eyes  : 2iii 

Dry  up  thy  tears,  love  ! — I  fain  would  be 

gay  !  I.r26 

Dwellers  by  lake  and  hiil ! 1(553 


E. 


Each  opening   season,  and  each  opening 

scene 1413 

Earl  Gawain  woo'd  the  Lady  Barbara  1743 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair.  1204 

Enjoj-  the  present  smiling  hour C6a 

Equipp'd  -and  bent  for  heaven  I  left  yon 

world 1 421 

Ere  sin  could  blight  or  sorrow  fade   1511 

Ere  yet  the  fell  Plantagenets  bad  spent  ...     927 

Eternal  spirit  of  the  chainless  mind!    134.5 

Ethereal  minstrel  !  pilgrim  of  the  sky  !  ...  1201 
Even  DOW  his  eyes  with  smiles  of  rapture 

glow 9S9 

Even  the  lag  flesh 849 

Even  thus  amid  thy  pride  and  Ivixury  1666 

Evening  and  morning — those  two  ancient 

names  1729 

Evening,  as  slow  thy  placid  shades  descend  1249 


F. 


Faintly  bray 'd  the  battle's  roar 982 

Fair  and  soft,  and  gay  and  young 684 

Fair  as  unshaded  light  or  as  the  day 374 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 342 

Fair   Echo,  rise  !    .sick-thoughted  nymph, 

awake    380 

Fair  Fidelia,  tempt  no  more 743 

Fair  flower  that  shunn'st  the  glare  of  day  14.54 

Fair  is  thy  level  landscape,  England  fair  ...  1516 

Fair  is  my  love,  and  cruel  as  she's  fair 140 

Fair  lady,  when  you  see  the  grace '4^)8 

Fair  pledges  of  a  f niitful  tree  341 

Fair  Ilosomond  within  her  bower  of  late  ...  367 

Fair  stood  the  wind  for  France  143 

Fair  summer  droops,  droop  men  and  beasts 

therefore 440 

Fair!  that  you  may  truly  know 593 

Faire  mistresse  of  the  Earth,  with  garlands 

crown'd 320 

Fall'n  pile  I  I  ask  not  what  has  been  thy 

fate    12.'6 

False  v,'orld,  thou  ly'st :  thou  canst  not  lend  233 

Famous  was  Beowulf    ■ 9 

Fancies  are  but  streams    4.56 

Far  have  I  clamVjered  in  my  mind 573 

Far  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view 809 

Far  in  the  country  of  Arden    146 

Far  in  the  windings  of  a  vale 898 

Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  great- 
ness ! 182 

Farewell  rewards  and  fairies  253 

Farewell,  sweet  groves  to  you  !  275 

Farewell  the  fields  of  Irwan's  vale 934 


NO.  OF  POEM. 

Farewell,  thou  busy  world,  and  may 64'8 

Farewell  to  Lochaber,  farewell  to  my  Jean  824 
Farewell,  ye  gilded  follies  !  pleasing  trou- 
bles       159 

Father  in  heaven  !  who  gave  me  breath  . . .  1537 

Father,  wake,  the  storm  is  loud 1734 

Few  arc  thy  days  and  full  of  woe  964 

Few  have  lived   1727 

Fhairshou  swore  a  feud 1662 

Fight  on,  brave  soldiers,  for  the  cause 370 

Fill  the  bowl  with  roisy  wine   542 

Fill  the  bumper  fair  !    1280 

First  shall  the  heaveus  want  starry  light...     431 

First  think,  my  soul,  if  I  have  foes    274 

First-love  will  with  the  heart  remain    1411 

Five  years  have  pass'd  ;  five  summers,  with 

the  length    1195 

Flower  of  the  waste  !  the  heath-fowl  shuns  1119 
Flowers  to  the  fair ;   to  you  these  flowers  I 

bring 1105 

Fly  from  the  press,  and  dwell  with   soth- 

f  astness 28 

Fly  to  the  desert,  fly  with  me 1284 

Follow  a  shadow,  it  still  flies  you  241 

Fond  man,  that  looks  on  earth  for  happiness    315 

Foolish  Prater,  what  dcst  thou  .-. 542 

For  his  religion,  it  was  fit    638 

For  many   a  coal-black    tribe    and   cany 

spear 1377 

For  me  who  feel,  whene'er  I  touch  the  lyre  1089 

For  sure  in  all  kinds  ot  hypocrisy 157 

For, this  ye  know  well,  tho'  I  wouldin  lie...       27 

Forget  not  yet  the  tried  intent 78 

Fortitude  then  stood  steadfast  in  his  might  39 
Fortune,  men  say,  doth  give  too  much  io 

many    151 

Friend  of  my  soul !  this  goblet  sip    1282 

Friends,    Pvomaus,   countrymen,  lend    me 

your  ears 187 

Friendship,  like  love,  is  but  a  name 801 

From  an  extempore  prayer  and  a  godly 

ditty 735 

From  Ashur's  vales  when  2iroud  .Sennache- 
rib trod 1092 

From  depth  of  doole  wherein  my  soule  doth 

dwell 106 

From  frozen  climes,  and  endless  tracts  of 

snow 7SC 

From  fruitful  beds  and  flowery  borders    ...     558 

From  Oberon  in  fairy  land  510 

From    Pembroke's    princely  dome,  where 

mimic  art 968 

From  that  rich  valley,  where  tho   angels 

laidhim    491 

From  Tuskane  came  my  ladies  worthy  race  69 
Full  of  the  art  of  brewing  beer  1151 


G. 


Oamarra  is  a  dainty  steed   1680 

Gane  were  but  the  winter  cauld 1620 

Gather  ye  rose-buds,  while  ye  may   343 

Genius  of  the  forest  shades 1128 

Gentle  nymphs,  be  not  refusing 289 

Gentlefolks,  in  my  time,  I've  made  many  a 

rhvme  1137 

Gentlest  girl 1731 

Get  up,  get  up  for  shame,  the  blooming 

mom 351 

Give  me  more  love,  or  more  disdain 262 

Gloomy  winter's  now  awa'  1602 


THE  FIRST  LINES  OF  THE  POEMS. 


lili 


J»0.  OF  POKM. 

Go,  blushing  flow'r  ! ' ''^Ii§ 

Go,  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o' wine   1577 

(io,  lovely  rose  ! ^^'1 

CJo,  my  Willy,  get  thee  ^'ono  27<J 

Go,  seek  in  the  wild  glen lO'Jti 

Go,  soul,  the  body's  guest   H'J 

Go  to  your  bosom  -''•'* 

Go  where  glory  waits  theo  V2H'i 

Go,  youth  beloved,  in  distant  glades    1118 

God  hath  a  thousiuid  hundds  to  chastise  ...  40 
God  scndcth  and  giveth   both  mouth  and 

meiit - 86 

God,  who  the  universe  doth  hold 499 

(toldcn  slumbers  kiss  your  eyes 484 

Good  husbandmen  must  moil  and  toil  81 

(food  huswife  iirovides,  ore  a  sickness  do 

come S** 

(Jood-morrow  to  thy  sable  beak 1471 

Good  muse,  rock  me  asleep 118 

Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear,  my 

Lord 208 

Good- night,  and  j  oy  be  w'  ye  a'    1  *il  1 

Gr-r-r — tlic'ro  go,  my  heart's  abhorrence!  17^7 
Great  God,  whcso  sceptre  rules  the  earth...  07U 
Great    Straflbrd,    worthy   of   that    name, 

though  all 677 

CJreen  little  vaulter  in  the  sunny  grass 1399 

Grieve  not,  fond  man,  nor  let  one  tear 468 


II. 


Had   Cain    been    Scot,  God   would    have 

changed  his  doom 377 

Haideo  and  Juan  carpeted  their  feet 1350    | 

Hail,  beauteous  Dian,  queen  of  shades 472 

Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove  !...';..     962 
Hail,  Bishop  Valentine  !  whose  day  this  is    227 

Hail,  gentle  stream  !  for  ever  dear    1(J07 

Hail,    holy   Light,    offspring   of    Heaven, 

firstborn   623 

Hail,  mildly  pleasing  solitude 877 

Hail,  old  patrician  trees,  so  great  and  good    553 

Hail,  progeny  divine  !  1063 

Hail    thou,  my  native  soil !  thou  blessed 

plot    :....., 291 

lluiltothe  Lord's  anointed 13'.'2 

Hail  to  thcc,  blithe  spirit !  13i!l 

llame,  hame,  hauie,  hame,  fain  wad  I  be...  1<>17 

Happy  insect,  what  can  be 542 

Happy  the  man  who  his  whole  time  doth 

bound  54."> 

Happy  the  man  whose  wish  and  ca,re    782 

Happy  those  early  days,  when  1 5(i4 

Hark!  ah,  the  Nightingale  !  17<)U 

ILark  !  hark  !  the  clash  and  clang 123(> 

Hark!  now  everything  is  still    448 

Hark  !    the  cock  crows,  and   yon   bright 

star   G4G 

Hark  !  'tis  the  twanging  horn  o'er  yonder 

brid,:.'e  10S4 

Harp  of  Zion,  pure  and  holy  1474 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to   stay  the  morning 

star    1504 

Haunts  of  my  youth  !    1101 

.Having  this  day  my  horse,  my  hand,  my 

lance ■ 107 

Haymakers,  rakers,  reapers,  and  mowers...     457 

He  comes  ;  thy  God,  O  Israel,  conies  1062 

He  ended  ;  and  the  Archangel  soon  drew 

niyh fi32 

Ue  i:j  ifono  on  the  muunt-.dii   1323 


NO.  or  POKH. 

He,  o'er  his  sceptre  bowing,  rose  030 

He  raised  the  golden  cup  from  the  board  1468 

Ho  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek 264 

He  that  of   such  a  height   hatd  built  his 

mind 138 

He  was  bot  twintio  yeiris  of  ago    60 

lie's    not   the   hapjiy    man   to    whom   is 

given 878 

Hear  me,  0  God  !  24« 

Hear  me,  ye  nymphs,  and  every  swain 1028 

Hear,  sweet  .spirit,  hear  the  spell 1508 

Hear  yo,  ladies  that  despise    217 

Heart-tearing  cares  and  quiv'ring  fears  ...  115 
Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do  '2(<i 
Heaven  hath  its  crown  of  stars,  the  Earth  1754 

Heaven's  verge  extreme 1300 

Hence  all  you  vain  delights 215 

Hence,  heart,  with  her  that  must  depart...     38iJ 

Hence,  loathed  .Melancholy C><t'-i 

Hence,  vain  deluding  joys  C04 

Hengist  that  day  did  his  might 14 

Her  brow  was  overhung  with  coins  of  gold  1348 
Her  cell  was  hewn  out  in  the  marble  rock  33.5 
Her  dainty  hand  nestled  in  mine,  rich  and 

white : 1747 

Her  form  was  as  the  morning's  blithesome 

star    1629 

Here,  a  sheer  hulk,  lies  poor  Tom  Bowling  1140 
Here  did  presumption  her  pavilion  spread    311 

Here,  stranger,  in  this  humble  nest 554 

Here  the  lank-sided  miser,  worst  of  felons    844 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa'  1590 

Hey,  now  the  day  's  dawning 390 

High  in  the  airy  clement  there  hung    310 

High  mounted  on  an  ebon  throne  on  which    .581 

High  peace  to  the  soul  of  the  dead    1540 

High  thoughts  ! 1642 

Higher,  higher,  will  we  climb 1386 

His  golden  locks  time  hath  to  silver  turned    411 

His  tawny  beard  was  th' equal  grace    639 

Ho  !  pretty  page,  with  the  dimpled  chin...  1762 

Ho,  sailor  of  the  sea  !    1671 

Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead  1705 

Hope  !  of  all  ills  that  men  cndiire...". 544 

Hope  !  whoso  weak  being  ruin'd  is    643 

Hot  sfln,  cool  fire,  tempered  with  sweet  air  41'> 
Household  treasures,  household  treasures  1^15 

How  are  Thy  servants  blest,  0  Lord  !  768 

How  beautiful  is  night !    1213 

How  blest  has  my  time  been  !  what  joys 

Lave  I  known  1034 

How  blest  the  man  who,  in  these  peaceful 

plains 960 

How  calmly,  gliding  through  the  dark  blue 

sky 1214 

How  cheerfully  th'  unpartiall  svinne 327 

How  custom  steels  the  human  breast  1020 

How  dazzling  white  the  snowy  scene  !  deep, 

deep  llfiO 

How  delicious  is  the  winning 1302 

How  fair  is  the   rose  !  what  a  beautiful 

flower    .; ._ 850 

How  fine  has   the   day  been,  how  bright 

was  the  sun 851 

How  fonil  are  men  of  rule  and  place <94 

How  fresh,  0  Lord,  how  sweet  and  clean...     304 

How  gaily  is  at  fir.st  begun 818 

How  happy  is  ho  born  and  taucht 160 

How  long  must  women  wish  in  vain TOO 

How  lovely  is  this  wilder'd  scene  1616 

How  many  summers,  lovo    1687 

How  many  thousand  of  my  poorest  siihjects  IT-l 
How  miserable  a  thing  is  a  great  man 695 
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How  mournfully  this  burial-ground  1423 

How  near  am  I  now  to  a  happiuess   452 

How    pleasant   came    thy   rushing,  silver 

Tweed! H-jli 

How  shall  I  meet  thee,  summer,  wont  to  till  1257 
How  shocking  must  thy  summons  bo,  O 

Death  ! S45 

How  short  is  life's  uncertain  space  ! 1017 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest SSS 

How  soon  hath  Time,  the  subtle  thief  of 

youth    [>1? 

How  soothing  is  that  soumi  of  far-oft  wheels  17:5d 

How  sweet  the  answer  echo  makes    1291 

How  sweet  the  harmonies  of  Afternoon  !  ...  ISOti 
How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this 

bank 167 

How  sweet  thy  modest  light  to  view 1134 

How  sweetly  doth  Aly  Master  sound  !— My 

Master ". 305 

How  vainly  men  themselves  amaze   633 

How  wicher'd,  perish'd  seems  the  form  ...  1122 
How  wonderful  is  Death  1359 


I  am  all  alone!  and  the  visions  that  play...  1527 
I  am  an  Englishman,  and  naked  I  stand 

here  80 

I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  be 74 

I  am  content,  I  do  not  care 1056 

I  arise  from  dreams  of  Thee    1362 

I   bring  fresh   showers  for    the  thirsting 

flowers  1360 

I  cannot  change  as  others  do  655 

I  chanced,  my  dear,  to  come  upon  a  day ...     489 

I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern 17li3 

I  come,  I  come  !  ye  have  call'd  me  long  ...  1438 

I  disdain  all  pomp  when  thou  art  by 693 

I  do  not  love  thee  for  that  fair    261 

I  envy  not  in  any  moods   1706 

I  fear  thy  kisses,  gentle  maid 1363 

I  had  a  vision:  evening  sat  in  gold   1543 

I  hate  that  drum's  discordant  sound 1019 

I  hate  the  man  who  builds  his  name 800 

I  hate  these  potent  madmen,  who  keep  all  699 
1  have  a  son,  a  little  son,  a  boy  just  five 

years  old 1801 

I  have  an  eye  for  her  that's  fair 706 

1  have  been  in  love,  and  in  debt,  and  in 

drink 382 

I  have  been  studying  how  to  compare  171 

I  have  had  playmates,  I  have  had  com- 
panions    1230 

"I  have  no  hopes,"  the  duke  he  says,  and 

dies    762 

I  have  no  muses  that  will  serve  the  turn  ...     280 

I  hear  iheespeak  of  the  better  land 1445 

I  heard  a  sick  man's  dying  sigh  1709 

I  heard  a  thousand  blended  notes  1211 

I  hold  a.s  faith 712 

I  know  not  that  the  men  of  old 1718 

I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus  ...     186 

I  lately  vow'd,  but 'twas  in  haste   838 

I  lent  rny  gossop  my  meir  to  fetch  hame 

coals  59 

I'll  not  such  favour  to  rebellion  show    698 

I  look'd  upon  his  brow— no  sign 14(31 

I  love  (and  have  some  cause  to  love)  the 

earth 295 

I  love,  and  he  loves  me  again  243 

I  love  it,  I  love  it ;  and  who  shall  dare 1720 


NO.  OF  rOKM. 

I  love  my  king  and  country  well 733 

I  loved  him  as -young  Genius  loves 1460 

I  loved  him  not ;  and  yet,  now  he  is  gone...  1272 

I  met  a  travelierfrom  an  antique  land 1370 

I  mot  four  chaps  yon  birks  amaug 1610 

1   must  not  grieve,  my  love,  whose    eyes 

would  read  140 

I  must  not  say  that  thou  wert  true    1761 

I  never  hear  the  sound  of  thy  glad  bolls  . . .  1258 

I  never  loved  ambitiously  to  climb    443 

I  never  sawe  my  Ladye  laye  apart 71 

I  own  I  like  not  Johnson's  tiu-gid  style 1148 

I  pity,  from  my  soul,  unhappy  men   651 

I  pray  thee,  cease  thy  counsel 168 

I  pray  thee,  love,  love  me  no  more    145 

I  prithee  leave  this  peevish  fashion    383 

I  prithee  send  me  back  my  heart   332 

I  remember,  I  remember 1491 

I  remember  well  one  summer's  night    1723 

I, rise,  dear  Mary,  from  the  soundest  rest...  1126 
I  sail'd  from  the  Downs  in  the  "  Nancy"...  1136 

I  saw  him  last  on  this  terrace  proud 1420 

I  saw  where  in  the  shroud  did  lurk    1231 

1  sing  the  name  which  none  can  say 298 

I  sought  Thee  round  about,  0  Thou  my 

God! ._ 476 

I  sowed  the  seeds  of  love,  it  was  all  in  the 

spring    6/1 

I  swear,  Aurora,  by  thy  starry  eyes  396 

1  tell  thee,  Dick,  where  I  have  been 330 

I  then  did  use  the  person  of  your  father  ...     176 

I  thirst,  thou  wounded  Lamb  of  God    1068 

I  turn  these  leaves  with  thronging  thoughts, 

and  say 1 260 

I've  a  letter  from  thy  sire 1742 

I've  a  proposal  here  from  Mr.  Murray 1294 

I've  heard  the  lilting  at  our  yowe-milking  11148 

I've  often  wished  that  I  had  clear 777 

1 ' ve  seen,  indeed,  the  hopeful  bud 299 

I've  seen  the  smiling 1049 

I've  wander'd  East,  I've  wander'd  West  ...  I<j31 

i  wander'd  by  the  brook-side 1717 

I  wander'd  lonely  as  a  cloud 1207 

I  v.-as  a  scholar  :  seven  useful  springs  466 

I  went  from  England  into  France  252 

I  wha  stand  hei-e,  in  this  bare  scowry  coat  1594 
I  will  gobjLck  to  the  great  sweet  mother  ...  1833 

1  will  not  have  the  mad  Clytie    1487 

I  wi.sh  I  had  a  cottage  snug  and  neat    1628 

I  wish  I  was  where  Anna  lies  1 141 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies    1606 

I  wot  not  how  the  world's  degenerate  2.50 

If  all  the  world  ami  love  were  young 114 

If  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song  ...  889 
If  dumb  too  long,  the  drooping  muse  hath 

stay'd    • '^S'"^' 

If  heaven  the  grateful  liberty  would  give...     678 

If  I  could  but  attain  my  wish 709 

If  I  had  thought  thou  couklst  have  died  ...  1563 
If  I  live  to  grow  old,  for  I  find  I  go  down     686 

If  in  tbat  breast,  so  good,  so  pure 983 

If  she  doth  then  the  subtle  sense  e.xcel     ...     223 

If  the  quick  spirits  in  your  eye 263 

If  thou  shouldst  ever  come  by  choice  i-r 

chance  }-', 

If  thou  wert  by  my  side,  my  love  1378 

Jf  ihou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright ...   1314 

If  we  no  old  historian's  name 384 

If  we,  O  Dor.set !  quit  the  city  throng 790 

If  you  become  a  nun,  dear  1401 

Illu-strions  England,  ancient  seat  of  kings  412 
Image  of  her  whom  I  love  more  than  she  234 
Imperial  bird,  who  wont  to  soar 996 


MO.  oy  POKM. 

In  a  croniquo  thus  I  redo  ..  .  -'J 

In ^  deep  vision's  intellectual  scene  54'J 

In  a  dream   of  the  night  1  was'  wafted 

away 1<)52 

In  ii  howm  whose  bouiiy  bun;io 15^5 

In  ;i  mniden  time  prolessed 4.^)0 

In  a  melancholy  stuiiy  2|»7 

In  ancient  times,  as  story  tells  77g 

In  hedfordshire  there  dwelt  a  knight  744 

In  Britain's  isle  and  Arthur's  days    808 

In  days  of  old.  there  live  i,  of  miyhty  fame    tJ^'J 
In  eddyinpr  course  when  leaves  began  to 

fly..  ....  1520 

In  going  to  my  naked  bod,  as  one  that 

would  have  slept 91 

In  haste  he  sent  to  gather  fre.sh  recruits  ...  1828 

In  heaven,  one  holiday,  you  read    751 

In  martial  sports  I  had  my  cunning  tried...     107 

In  May  as  that  Aurora  did  ui)spring 51 

In  my  poor  mind  it  is  most  sweet  to  muse  12o4 
In  pride  of  wit,  with  high  desire  of  fame...     147 

In  Homo  no  tomp'.c  was  so  l(jw (544 

In  search  of    things    that  secret  are  my 

mated  muse  began ?-3 

In  such  a  night,  when  every  louder  wind...     817 

In  sullen  humour  one  day  Jovo 75-5 

In  summer  time,  when  leaves  grow  green    536 

In  summer  when  the  shawcs  be  sheno  51(j 

In  sunlight  and  in  shade  1514 

In  the   days  o'  laugsyno  when   wo  carles 

were  young Ifi46 

In  the  hollow  tree,  in  the  old  gray  tower...  l(iS5 

In  the  merry  month  of  June  728 

In  the  Tarliament  House,  a  great  rout  has 

been  there    715 

In  the  summer  time,  when  leaves   grow 

green 520 

In   those  low  paths  which    poverty    sur- 
rounds   1412 

In  vain  you  tell  your  parting  lover 748 

In  Ver,  that  full  of  virtue  is  and  good 41 

In  walks  of  humour,  in  that  ca.-it  of  style    954 

lu  what  torn  ship  soever  I  embark 22!) 

In  Xanadu  (bd  Kubla  Khan l.")09 

In  yonder  brake  there  is  a  nest  1267 

In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies  892 

I'liie  thraiig  of  stories  tellin' 1593 

lilt err'd  beneath  this  marble  stone 761 

Interval  of  grateful  shade   1059 

Invidious  grave  !    how  dost  thou  rend  in 

sunder  843 

Iphigenia,  when  she  heard  her  iloom    1275 

Is  chance  a  guilt,  that  my  disastrous  heart    840 
Is  it  come?  they  said,  on  the  banks  of  the 

Nile  1782 

"Is  there  no  hope  ?"  the  sick  man  said  ...     797 

Is  there,  or  do  the  schoolmen  dream 1044 

Is  thisa  dagger  which  I  see  before  me     ...     185 

Is  this  a  time  to  j)lant  and  build    1798 

It  fell  about  the  Martinmas 530 

It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free  ...  1209 

It  is  a  place  where  poets  crown'd  1558 

It  is  an  ancient  mariner    1503 

It  is  not  that  I  love  you  lots    601 

It  is  the   midnight  hour :    the  beauteous 

sea 1424 

It  is  written  on  the  rose   1444 

It  standeth  so  ;  a  deed  is  do'  94 

It  was  a  beauteous  lady  richly  drcss'd  1714 

It  was  a  dreary  place.   The  shallow  brook  lt)74 

1 1  was  a  friar  of  orders  gray    938 

It  wi\s  a  summer  evening 1219 

It  was  an  eve  of  autumn's  holitst  mood   ...  1432 


VO.  Of  FOEU 

It  was  near  a  thicky  shade  423 

It  was  n<>t  by  vile  loitering  in  ease 875 

It  was  not  in  the  winter   1485 

It  was  the  calm  and  silent  night!  1792 

It  .was  the  time  when  'gainst  the  breaking 

day 149 

It  was  the  time  when  the  still  moon 548 

It  was  the  winter  wild  60'J 

It  wjis  when  from  Spain  across  the  Main 

the  C'id  had  come  to  Home 1524 


JafTar  the  Bannccide,  the  good  vizier  1043 

Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul 106'J 

JesuH,  thy  Blood  and  Ilighteousness 10tJ9 

i    John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John   15S9 

John  Bull  for  jAistimo  took  a  prance    1139 

John  tJilpin  Wits  a  citizen    10S7 

Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us    17SS 

Justice  gives  sentence  many  times    641 


K. 


Keen  blaws  the  wind  o'er  the  braes  o'  Glen- 

itfer  1599 

King  of  kings  !  and  Lord  of  lords  !    1670 

Know  this,  my  brethren,  heaven  is  clear  ...     737 
Ivnowledge's  next  organ  is  imagination    ...     155 


Ladies,  though  to  your  conquering  eyes  ...     701 
L.idy    Alice    was    sitting    in    her    bower 

window     723 

I..iiil  in  my  quiet  bed    ij5 

Land  of  my  fathers  !  though  no  mangrove 

hero  1135 

L mgsyne  !  how  doth  the  woi-d  como  back  15:15 

Lately  on  yonder  swelling  bush 589 

Launch  thy  bark,  mariner! 1533 

Lead  the  black  bull  to  slaughter,  with  the 

boar  265 

Lessons  sweet  of  Spring  returning 1795 

Let  fools  great  Cupid's  yoke  disdain 258 

Ltt  God,  the  God  of  l>attle,  rise 479 

Let  longdived   pansies   hero   their  scents 

bestow  975 

Let  mo  speak,  sir  183 

List  men  suspect  your  tide  untrue    793 

Let  observation,  with  extensive  view SS5 

Let  others  sing  of  knights  and  paladins    ...     164 
Let  their  vile  cunning  in  their  limits  pent.     136 

Let  us  go,  lassie,  go  15'.'8 

Like  as  the  culver,  on  the  bared  bough    ...     134 

Like  :\s  the  dama.sk  rose  you  see    501 

Like  .some  vision  olden 1462 

Like  the  low  murmur  of  the  secret  stream  1511) 

Like  the  violet,  which  alone    322 

Like  to  a  light  f.ist  loek'd  in  lanthorn  dark    574 

Like  to  Diana  in  her  summer  weed   42<) 

Like  to  the  clear  in  highest  sphere    42S 

I    Like  to  the  falling  of  a  star 2.'.5 

I    Lips,  lips,  open  ! 1837 

I    Lithe  antl  listen,  gentlemen 537 

Lithe  and  ly.steu,  gentylmen  521 

Little  streams  are  light  and  shadow 1656 
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Lo  I  at  the  couch  where  infant  beauty  sleeps  1299 
Lo  '  in  the  west,  fast  fades  the  lingering 

light ......^ "71 

Lo  !  now  on  eai-th  is  he ^ 

Lo  what  is  it  to  luvo 3S7 

Lo  !  where  the  rosy-bosom'd  Hours  911 

Lochiel,  Lochiel,  beware  of  the  day 1303 

Lone  upon  a  mountain,  the  pine-trees  wail- 
ing round  him 14oj 

Lono-  lie  wooed  a  maid  all  innocence  and 

trSth m^. 

Long  in  thy  shackles,  liberty oo4 

Long  of  yore,  on  the  mountain,  the  voice  lo3U 
Look  back  !    a  thought  which  borders  on 

desijair *'''- 

Look,   how  the  flower  which    lingringly 

doth  fade 361 

Look,  how  the  industrious  bee  in  fragrant 

May  4^? 

Look  on  these  waters  with  how  solt  a  kiss  15-Ij 
Look  once  more  ere  we  leave  this  specular 

mount  : ^18 

Look  out,  bright  eyes,  and  bless  the  au- ! . . .     21  b 

Look  up  to  Pentland's  towering  top S2!5 

Look  what  immortal  floods  the  sunset  pours  1683 

Look  where  my  dear  Hamilla  smiles 1030 

Loose  every  sail  to  the  breeze 1040 

Lord  !  as  the  hart  embost  with  heat 478 

Lord,  how  long,  how  long  wilt  thou  ' 500 

Lord,  should  the  sun,  the  clouds,  the  wind    284 

Lord,  Thou  hast  given  me  a  cell    349 

Lord,  to  Thee  while  I  am  living 498 

Lord  Beichan  was  a  noble  lord  533 

Lord  Ronald  courted  Lady  Clare  1707 

Love  divine,  all  love  excelling 1072 

Love  in  fantastic  triumph  sat 70.> 

Love  in  my  bosom,  like  a  bee 429 

Love  is  by  fancy  led  about  837 

Love  ishke  a  lamb  and  love  is  like  a  lion...  '451 
Love  is  the  happy  privileare  of  the  mind  ...  1672 

'  Love  is  too  great  a  happiness 644 

Love  mistress  is  of  many  minds 108 

Love,  nature's  plot,  this  great  creation's 

soul   3°"^ 

Love  not !   love  not !   ye  hapless  sons  of 

clay! m^[ 

Love 'still  has  something  of  the  sea    668 

Love  thy  mother,  little  one  !  1489 

Love's  heralds  should  be  thoughts 201 

Lovely  Devonia  !  land  of  flowers  and  songs  !  1513 

Lovely,  lasting  peace  of  mind 810 

Low  in  a  glen 1163 

Low  walks  the  sun,  and  broadens  by  degrees    869 

Lullaby— lullaby,  baby  dear! 1772 

Lyth  and  lysten,  genty'.l  men 523 


M. 


Magnificence  of  ruin  !  what  has  time    1539 

Magnificent    creature  !     so     stately    and 

bright! 1-^27 

Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part  1338 

Man  !  foolish  man  !    747 

Man  's  a  poor  deluded  bubble lOdl 

March,  march,  Ettrick  and  Teviot'iale  !  ...  1321 

Margarita  first  possest 541 

Mark  the  .soft-falling  snow  10,58 

Martial  t'ne  things  that  do  attain  W 

May  the  Babylonish  curse    1229 

Meantime,  the  moist  malignity  to  shun   ...  92.'i 
Meanwhile,  the  adversary  of  Goil  and  man    622 


NO.  OF  POEir. 

Melancholy,  hence,  and  get 379 

:Melpomenc,  the  muse  of  tragic  songs  409 

Mcny  it  was  in  the  green  forest 514 

Merry  Margaret ■•••■ 63 

Methinks  1  can  remember  when  a  shade  ...  l/2o 
Methinks  I  could  have  borne  to  live  my 

days  1^*^ 

Jlethinks  it  is  good  to  be  here    1383 

Methought  I  heard  a  butterfly  1/69 

Methought  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint...     614 

'Mid  the  cloud-enshrouded  haze 1835 

Mild  oflspring  of  a  dark  and  sullen  sire  ! ...  116o 
Milton  !   thou    shouldst  be  living   at  this 

hour  }]°% 

Mine  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill  HoO 

Mistress  Matrossa  hopes  to  be  a  lady  508 

Mona  on  Snowdon  calls 913 

Monkey,  little  merry  fellow 16oo 

?*Iorn  on  the  waters  !  and  purple  and  bright  1525 
Morpheus,  the  humble  god,  tbat  dwells  ...  578 
Most  earnest  was  his  voice  !  most  mild  his 

look  11-^7 

Jlother  of  Wisdom  !  thou  whose  sway 914 

"  Mother,    the     storm,     bow    it    shrieks 

without!"    1770 

Mother's  wag,  prettyboy 422 

Jlourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 923 

Mournfully!  0  mournfully 1635 

:\Iuses,  that  sing  Love's  sensual  einpirie  ...     485 

My  boat  is  on  the  shore    1337 

:\Iy  brier  that  smelledst  sweet 1273 

My  brother  Jack  was  nine  in  May 1415 

My  Daphne's  hair  is  twisted  gold 407 

My  days  among  the  dead  are  passed 1220 

My  days  have  been  so  wondrous  free    811 

My  dear  mistress  has  a  heart 657 

My  early  love,  and  must  we  part  ? 1529 

Jiy  ear-rings  !'  my  ear-rings  !  they've  drops 

"into  the  well    1523 

My  father  was  an  auld  man  and  an  hoar  ...       58 

My  God,  I  heard  this  day 309 

My  God,  now  I  from  sleep  awake  821 

My  God,  Thy  service  well  demands    1061 

My  heart  aches,  and  a  drow.sy  numbness 

pains }^(% 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold  1192 

My  heart's  in  the  Highland.s,  my  heart  is 

not  here    J^^^ 

My  held  is  like  to  rend,  Willie   16-3o 

My  Infelice's  face,  her  brow,  her  eye    438 

My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners 172 

My  loved,  my  honour'd,    much-respected 

friend!  1592 

]\Iy  lute,  awake  !  perform  the  last /  2 

My  lute,  be  as  thou  wert  when  thou  didst 

grow 362 

I^Iy  own  dear  country  !  thy  remembrance 

comes •■ •.  1*3" 

My  sheep  I  neglected,  I  broke  my  sheep- 
hook  1051 

My  song  hath  closed,  the  holy  dream   14/7 


N. 


Napoleon's  banners  at  Boulogne    1311 

Needy    knife-grinder  !    whither    are    you 

going?  11^^ 

Never  any  more -i'"-^ 
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Next  to  these  ladies,  but  in  nougat  allied...  1174 

Night  is  the  time  for  rest    loSi 

Ni 'ht !    thou  foul  mother  of  annoyance 

Sid    131 

No  cloud,  no  relict  of  the  sunken  day  ......  1:/Jb 

No  jewell'd  beauty  is  my  love    1746 

No,  my  fair  cousin    • 1"9 

No  plate  ha<l  John  and  Joan  to  hoard 1001 

No  seas  ayain  shall  sever IT.'^O 

No  season  this  for  counsel  or  delay  ! 'J47 

No  sooner  had  the  Almighty  ceased,  but 

all ^'2^ 

No  Btir  in  the  air,  no  stir  in  the  sea 1224 

Noble  the  mountain  stream     14.|j;i 

Nobles  and  heralds,  by  your  leave    7.")9 

Noe  monument  of  me  remaino    325 

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds...  1079 
North-east,  not  far  from  this  great  pool, 

there  lies ••••     282 

North  winds  send  hail,  south  winds  bring 

rain   87 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note  15G2 
Not  a  leaf  of  the  tree  which  stood  near  me 

was  stirr'd    1458 

Not  caring  to  observe  the  wind IjOO 

Not  in  the  swaying  of  the  summer  trees  ...  17-')8 

Not  ours  the  vows  of  such  as  plitjht 1456 

Not    to   be  wrought   by  malice,   gain,  or 

pride -^82 

Not    unremembor'd    is     the    hour    when 

friends 1^34 

Nothing  did  make  me,  when  I  loved  thetn 

best  437 

Nothing  is  to  man  so  dear  ^15 

Nothing  so  true  as  what  you  once  let  fall...  778 
Nought  is  there  under  heaven's  wide  hol- 

lo.vness ■••     ■^— ' 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight 

629 
Now  dawns  the  morn,  and  on  Mount  Olivet  980 
Now  fare  thee  well,  England  :  no  further  I'll 

roam ^i"^ 

Now,  from  his  eastern  couch,  the  sun  lloi 

Now,  gentle  sleep  hath  closed   up  those 

^ygg    —/.J 

Now,  glory  to  our  England 1752 

Now,  glory  to  the   Lord  of   Hosts,   from 

whom  all  glories  are .-  i^"^ 

Now,  golden  Autumn  from  her  open  lap...  oOb 

Now  great  Hvperion  left  his  golden  throne  28/ 
Now,  hardly'  here  and  there  a  hackney 

coach    ''!■ 

Now,  'mid   the  general  glow  of   openmg 

blooms llo^ 

Now  mora  her   rosy  steps  in  th'  eastern 

clime .•••••  ^i:'^ 

Now  morn,  with  rosy -coloured  finger,  raised  V/  it 

Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile  ...  191 

Now,  mv  fairest  friend 169 

Now  our  work  's  done,  thus  we  feast Tfb 

Now,  sober  industry,  illustrious  power  !  ...  9o9 
Now  that  the  winter 's  gone,  the  earth  hath 

lo.st    .-•-■■•  267 

Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day  s  har- 
binger    610 

Now  the  golden  morn  aloft ■^■i- 

Now  the  third  and  faUl  contlict  for  the 

Persian  throne  was  done L^O- 

Now  to  thv  silent  presence,  Night !  16<0 

Now  westwartl  Sol  had  spent  the  richest 
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0!  Arr&.nmore,  loved  Arranmoro  12^9 

Obeauteous(jod  !  uncircumscribed treasure     5.ij 

O  blithe  new  comer  !  1  have  heard 1202 

O  P>rignall  banks  are  wild  and  fair    132') 

0  come  away  ..........^.. ^^^ 

O  cruel  love,  on  thee  I  lay  4'k> 

0  day  most  calm,  most  bright oO- 

O  did  you  ever  hear    of   the  brave  Larl    ^ 

Bran.l   • •;•; 1;'-^ 

0  faithful  love,  by  poverty  embraced  ! <Jo4 

O  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness 1  /  8<J 

0  gentle,  gentle  summer  rain 1464 

0  gentle  love,  uncrentle  for  thy  deed    ]  y 

O  Q-ive  me.  kind  Bacchus,  thou  God  of  the 

vine ■• '-•'•' 

0  happv,  if  ye  knew  your  happy  state fc07 

O  hai'pv  por.«ecution,  I  embrace  thee 4.53 

O  hajipy  Thames,  that  did.st  my  Stella  bear    107 
0  hard  condition,  and  twin-born  with  great- 

ncss * 

O  Holy,  blessed,  glorious  Trinity 237 

0  ignorant  poor  man  !  what  dost  thou  bear    •22tj 

O  lady,  leave  thy  silken  thread 1499 

O,  let  us  howl  some  heavy  note 447 

O'listen,  listen,  ladies  gay! 1331 

0  Lord  !  another  day  is  riown    IICS 

0  Ix)rd,  my  God,  in  mercy  turn 1172 

O  lovers'  eyes  are  sharp  to  see 1329 

O  Mary,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home 1799 

O  Memory  !  celestial  maid  ! ■•     895 

O,  my  heart,  my  heart  is  sick  awishing  and 

a.wD.itinor lo*>-rf 

0,  my  luvc's  like  a  red,  red  rose  1.584 

0  Nanny,  wilt  thou  gang  wi'  me 937 

0  niMitingalo,  best  poet  of  the  grove  876 

0  nightingale,  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray..     611 

O  parent  of  each  lovely  muse  ! 974 

O  perfect  light,  which  shed  away 391 

0  saw  ye  bonnie  Leslie L'85 

0  saw  ve  not  fair  Ines  ? 1492 

0  say  not  that  my  heart  is  cold 1 564 

Osay!  what  is  that  thintr  call'd  light    1033 

0!  sing  unto  my  roundelay  944. 

0  Solitude,  romantic  maid  ! 1^15 

0  sun  !  thou  o'er  Athenian  towers i>.)S 

0  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  in  story .  13.52 

0  the  broom,  the  vellow  broom 1657 

0,  the  month  of  May,  the  merry  month  of 

May  , ^^2 

0  thou  great  Power  !  in  whom  we  move  ...     101 

O  thou,  that  sitt'st  upon  a  throne 994 

O  thou,  that,  with  surpassing  glory  crown'd    620 

O  thou,  the  friend  of  man  assiLrn'd 887 

O  thou,  the  nvmph  with  placid  eye  '. Il'j6 

0  Thou,  to  whose  all-searching  sight.... lO/l 

O  thou  vast  ocean  !  ever-sountling  seal 1673 

0  Time !  who  know'st  a  lenient  hand  to 

lay 1-38 

0  tuneful  voice  '.  I  still  .leploro  ....  1113 

0  Tweed  !  a  stranger,  that  with  wandermg 

feet ■ 

O  wha  will  shoe  my  bonny  foot? 

O  what  can  ail  thee,  knight-at-arms l^-^ 

O  when  did  baby  come ...-.• i^'-J^ 

0'  where  do  fairies  hi.le  their  heads loOJ 

O  !  wherefore  come  ye  forth  in  tniimph     _  ^^ 

from  the  North •••••••• ;■•  l'''^^ 

0  wild  west  wind,  thou  breath  of  Autumn  s 


1243 
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Now  what  is  love  I  will  thee  tell    470 

Nowe  is  the  knyght  went  on  his  way    J-- 


beintr 


137?. 


0  \Villie  "s  largo  o' limb  and  lith   ol5 


NO.  OF  rOEil. 

0  ye  wild  groves,   0  where  is  now  vour 

bloom  ? ' 990 

O'er  moorlands  and  mountains,  rude,  barren 

and  bare  1023 

O'er  the  g~.iy  vessel,  and  her  daring:  band...  9-15 
O'er  the  level  plain,  where  mounuuus  greet 

me  as  I  gro 1814 

O'er  winter's  long  unclemeut  sway  ..     So4 

Of  a'  the  airtstho  wind  can  blaw 1583 

Of  all  deeds  yet  this  sti'ikes  the  deepest 

woimd  45-t 

Of  all  the  cities  iu  Romanian  lands 664 

Of  all  the  girls  that  are  so  smart  1035 

Of  all  the  kings  that  ever  hers  did  reiga  ...     107 

Of  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  lU-e  1561 

Of  all  the  torments,  all  the  cares 6S3 

Of  comfort  no  man  speak 170 

Of  Israel's  sweetest  singer  now  I  sing  415 

Of  Jupiter  thus  I  find  y-writ.    31 

Of  Leinster,  famed  for  maidens  fair 784 

Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  trait    619 

Of  Xelson  and  the  North 1306 

Of  old,  when  Scarran  his  companions  invited     917 

Of  these  the  false  Aohitophel  was  first 66"2 

Of  time  and  nature  eldest  bora  977 

Oft  am  I  by  the  women  told.. 542 

Oft  has  it  been  my  lot  to  mark 1016 

Oft  in  the  stilly  night  1292 

Oft  I've  implored  the  gjds  in  vain   987 

Oft  that  wild  uutntor'd  race  wouid  draw...  12i>5 

Oh  !  a  dainty  plant  is  the  ivy  green  1818 

Oh  !  ask  not  a   home  in  the  mansions  of 

pride , 1725 

O'n  I  breathe  not  his  name !   let  it  sleep  in 

the  shade 1287 

Oh!  call  my  brother  back  to  me  ! 1448 

Oh,  come  you  from  the  Indies,  and,  soldier, 

can  you  tell 1776 

Oh  I  do  not  wrong  my  honest  simple  truth     212 

Oh,  don't  go  in  to-night,  .John  ! 1778 

Oh  !  hadst  thou  never  shared  mj'  fate  15(i0 

Oh  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 201 

Oh  I  I  shall  not  foi-get,  until  memory  depart  1457 

Oh,  lay  thy  hand  in  mine,  dear ! 1756 

Oh  Lord,  in  sickness  and  in  health ,.  .  1261 

Oh,  Mary,  at  thy  window  ho   1578 

Oh  I  my  black  soul,  now  thoi  art  sum- 
moned       235 

Oh  I  my  golden  days  of  childhood 1810 

Oh!  my  Jove's  a  winsome  lady 1749 

Oh!  my  love's  like  the  steadfast  sun 1622 

Oh,  never  talk  again  to  mo 1339 

Ob,  reader  !  hast  thou  ever  stood  to  see  ...  1215 

Oh,  sunny  curls  !  oh  ej-es  of  blue  ! 1771 

Oti  that  the  ctiemist's  magic  art 1188 

Oh  that  those  lips  had  language !    Life  has 

pass'd 1081 

Oh  the  bells  I  the  morning  bells  !     1805 

Oh  the  pleasant  days  of  old,  which  so  often 

people  praise  ! 1783 

Oh!  the  sad  day.. 674 

Oh  those  little,  those  little  blue  shoes  ! 1767 

Oh,  thou  conqueror 214 

Oh  twilight !  Spirit  that  doth  render  birth  1730 

Oh!  weep  not  tbat  our  beauty  wears 1483 

Oh!  well  may  the  poets  make  a  fuss 1484 

Oh  !  what  is  this  which  shines  so  bright....  1270 

Oh  I  when 'tis  summer  weather 1241 

Oh!  who  hath  tasted  of  Tiiy  clemency 477 

Oh!  why  left  I  my  hame '^ 1647 

Oh,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the 

west  1317 

Old  Sir  Kobert  Bolton  had  three  sons 722 


NO.  OF  POEM. 

On  a  hill  there  grows  a  (lower 117 

On  Carron's  side  the  primrose  pale 935 

On  either  side  is  level  fen,  a  prospect  wild 

and  wide 1176 

On  Jura's  heath  now  sweetly  swell 1132 

On  Loven's  banks,  while  free  to  rove 922 

O'.i  Lir-den,  when  the  sun  was  low 1304 

On  i>arent  knees,  a  naked  new-born  child..  1013 

On  Sunday,  here,  an  alter'd  scene 1055 

On  siu-e  foundations  let  your  fabric  rise  ...     650 

On  that  deep,  retiring  shore 1719 

On  this  lone  isle,  whose  rugged  rocks  af- 
fright    1043 

On  Trinity  Monday  in  the  morn 95 

On  Wednesday  the   false  Southron   t'urth 

brocht  47 

On  yonder  hill  a  castle  stands     535 

Once  in  the  flight  of  ages  past 1387 

Once  more  xuito  the  breach,  dear  friends, 

once  more    178 

Once  on   a  time,  a    monarch,   tired   with 

whooping : 1150 

One  day,  it  matters  not  to  know    1227 

One  kind  wish  before  we  part 1000 

One  kiss  more,  sweet! 1748 

One  more  Unfortunate 1495 

One  word  is  too  often  profaned  1367 

Open  the  door,  some  pity  to  show  !  1333 

Open  your  ears  :  for  which  of  you  will  stop  173 
Our  bark  is  on  the  waters  deep,  our  bright 

blades  in  our  hand 1641 

Our  bugles  sang  truce  ;  for  the  night-cloud 

had  lower'd 1308 

Our  life  is  twofold  ;    sleep   hath  its  own 

world    1341 

Our  native  land — our  native  vale   1480 

Our  sighs  were  numerous,  and  profuse^our 

tears 1433 

Our  task  is  done  !— on  Gunga's  brea.st 1379 

Out  of  her  swoone  when  she  did  abbraide..  36 
Out  of  the  west   coast,    a  wench,  as  me- 

thought    17 

Out  upon  it,  I  have  loved 331 

Over  hill,  over  dale    210 

Over  the  mountains  534 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  shall  agree    732. 


Pack  clouds  away,  and  welcome  day    473 

Patience  !  why,  'lis  the  soul  of  peace   436 

Patriots,    alas  !    the  few  that   have  been 

found    1077 

Peace,     heaven-descended    maid  !     whose 

powerful  voice 993 

Peace!  what  can  tears  avail? 1690 

Phvllis  !  why  .should  we  delay 594 

Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu 1322 

Pipe,  merry  Annot    ■  398 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man  ! 1027 

Placed,  by  false  Manto,  in  a  closet,  which    584 

Poor  robin  sits  and  sings  alone  1268 

Pope,  to  whose  reed  beneath  the  beechen 

shade 904 

Praise  to  God,  immortal  praise  1110 

Pray  thou  thy  days   be  long  before  thy 

death ...... 1834 

Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire 13S8 

Prepare  the  hallow'd  strain,  my  muse 764 

Pretty  firstHng  of  the  year  ! 167S 

Prince  of  the  fallen  !  around  thee  sweep...  1546 
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Proud  Maisie  is  in  the  wood 1^!^"' 

Pursuing  beauty,  men  descry ^^7 

Put  the  broidery-irume  away l^^^ 


Q. 


Queen,  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair 239 

Quiu,  from  afar,  lured  by  the  scent  of  fame    !'j7 
Quivering  fears,  heait-tearing  cares 10:j 


R. 


Earoly,  rarely,  comest  thou 1368 

Keader,  when  these  dumb  stones  have  told    268 

Reason  thus  with  life 189 

Red  rows  the  Nith  'tween  bank  and  brae...  1618 

Religion,  0  thou  life  of  life 120 

Remember  us  poor  Mayers  all  !  727 

Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow 918 

Render  to  Ciesar  things  which  L';csar's  are  1817 

Restless  forms  of  living  light 1572 

Restrain  your  child  ;  you'll  soon  believe  ...  795 
Ptctired  thoughts  enjoy  their  own  delights  109 
Rise,  heart !  thy  Lord  is  risen.     Sing  His 

praise    ""/ 

Rise,  lady  !     Mistress,  rise  !    -188 

Rise  !  sleep  no  more  !     "Pis  a  noble  morn  1684 
Rise,  then,  Aristo's  son,  assist  my  muse  ...     575 

Robene  sat  on  gud  grenc  hill  48 

Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  mo  1074 

Roses,  in  breathing  forth  their  scent    566 

Rosy  child,  with  forehead  fair    1712 

' '  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king 909 


S. 


Sad  is  our  youth,  for  it  is  ever  going 1791 

St.  Agnes' "Evo— Ah,  bitter  chill  it  was  !  ...  1820 

Satan  harangued    •■.         ^ 

Saw  ye    my  wee   thing,  saw  ye  my  ain 

thing 1597 

Say,  dearest  friend,   how  roll  thy  hours 

away  ? 905 

Say,  Irom  what  golden  quivers  of  the  sky  547 
Say,  lovely  dream  !  where  couldst  thou  tind    590 

Say,  mighty  love,  and  teach  my  song  852 

•Say  not  the  struggle  nought  availeth    1836 

Say,  why  was  man  so  eminently  raised 901 

Scenes  of  woe  and  scenes  of  pleasure 1604 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled 1579 

See,  brother,  how  the  wicked  throng  and 

crowd    359 

Sec,  how  fair  Corinna  lies 702 

See,  0  see  !  571 

See  !  stretch'd  on  nature's  couch  of  grass  lOO.^ 

See  the  chariot  at  hand  here  of  love 245 

See  the  star  that  leads  the  day 812 

Seest  thou  how  gaily  my  young  master 

goes  249 

Secst  thou  not,  in  clearest  days 273 

Set  me  whereas  the  sumio  <loth  parche  the 

greno 70 

Shalll  tell  you  whom  Hove    290 

She  conies  adown  the  pale  blue  depths  of 

heaven 1811 

She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 1193 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  tiling 1588 


>o.  01  rOBK. 

She  loves,  and  she  confesses  too 552 

Shu  rose,  and  all  enchanted  gazed 1121 

She  smiles  and  smiles,  and  will  not  sigh  ...  1759 
She  stood  breast-high  amid  tlio  com    .......  1493 

She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night  1353 

.She  was  a  phantom  of  delight 1194 

She's  gane  to  dwell  in  heaven,  uiy  lassie  ...  1621 

Should  auld  acquaintance  bo  forgot 1581 

Silent  nymph,  with  curious  eye 880 

Silent   with   passion,    which   his  eyes   in- 

Hamed  582 

Silver  I'hoibe  spreads  997 

Since  1  did  leave  the  presence  of  my  love...     134 

Since  1  in  storms  most  used  to  be 563 

Sing  aloud  !     His  praise  rehearse  572 

Sing  forth,  sweete  cherubin  (for  we  have 

choice   '■ 31'_ 

.     .     .     Sing,  heavenly  muse !  666 

Sing  the  old  song,  amid  the  sounds  dis- 
persing    1 ;  90 

Sing  to  Apollo,  god  of  day  •lOS 

Sir,  1  hate  the  countrie's  durt  and  manners, 

yet.... ^24 

Sit  down,  sad  soul,  and  count 1695 

Silting  by  a  river'sside 4.-j 

Slave  of  the  dark  and  dirty  mine  ! 1131 

Sleep  breathes  at  last  from  out  thee 1398 

Sleep,  downy  .sleep,  come  close  my  eyes  ...     675 

Sleoj)  on,  and  dream  of  heaven  awhile 1184 

Sleep  on,  baby,  on  the  floor    1559 

Sleep  !     The  ghostly  winds  are  blowing !...  1689 

Slowly,  with  measured  tread  1532 

So  cruel  prison  how  could  betide,  alas 64 

So  now  is  come  our  joyful'st  feast 271 

So  on  a  time  he  desired  to  play 46 

So  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes  ...     62o 

So  on  he  pa.<.sed,  till  he  comeu  hath  lo32 

So  she  rose,  and  went  forth  thro'  the  city...  IS'29 
So  stood  Eliza  on  the  wood-crown'd  height  1094 

Softly  woo  away  her  breath 1688 

Some  ask"d  me"where  the  nibics  grew  ...  347 
Some  men  delight  huge  building.s  to  behold  4b9 
Some  nymphs  prefer  astronomy  to  love  ...  febl 
Some  of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of  the     _ 

land  ^g 

Some  witis  of  the  borowstoun ^oo 

Sometimes  briskly,  sometimes  tlaggm      ...  lo9o 

Soul,  not  yet  from  heaven  bcguded  17  (J 

Sound  the  fife,  and  cry  the  slogan............  loOd 

Sound  the  loud  timbrel  o'er  Egypt  s  dark 

Sow  in  the  morn  thy  seed    ■■•••  1^^^ 

Speak,  goddess!,  since  'tis  thou  that  best     ^ 

c^nsD  t€ll /^^ 

Special  J  urymea  of  England  !  who  admii-e     _  ^ 

your  country's  laws   liOo 

Speech  is  morning  to  the  mind 692 

Spirit  of  light  and  life  !  when  battle  rears  1482 
Spit  in  my  face,  you  Jews,  and  pierce  my 

side   23o 

Spite  of  his  spite,  which  that  m  vam 3J/ 

Sporting  through  the  forest  wide l05U 

Sirring,   the    sweet   spring,    is  the   years 

pleas-int  king '•^ 

StiVlTa,  I  scaled  thy  summit  hoar   1-^ 

Stand  and  adore  !  how  glorious  He  854 

SUr  that  bringest  home  the  bee 1301 

Stiiv,  lady,  stay,  for  mercy's  sake 111b 

Stav.  0  sweet  !  and  do  not  rise -^ 

Stifl  Herald  of  the  Morn  :  whoso  ray  .....  3<6 
Still  young  and  line,  but  what  is  still  m 

view ,: 562 

Stop,  mortal !    Here  thy  brother  lies  15ob 
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Sublimer  strains,  0  rustic  nmse  !  prepare  SOi 
Such  moving  sounds  from  sucli  a  ciireless 

touch  !  597 

Such  was  Philoclea,  and  such  Doras'  Hame  !  59(5 
Suck,  baby,  suck  !  mother's  love  grows  by 

giving    1233 

Summer  is  i-cumen  in    12 

Sunk  was  the   smi,  and  up  the  eastern 

heaven 1665 

Sure  such  a  wretch  as  I  was  never  born  . . .     995 

Sure  the  last  end    84S 

Sure  there  are  poets  which  did  never  dream  576 
Sure  thou  ilidst  flourish  once,  and  many 

sprmgs 561 

Sure  'tis  a  Eeiious  thing  to  die  !     My  soul    8-16 

iSweet  are  the  charms  of  her  I  love    836 

Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  savour  of  con- 
tent   ; 421 

Sweet  Auburn  !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain  919 
Sweet  bird,  that    sing'st   away  the    early 

hours 361 

Sweet  coimtry  life,  to  such  unknown 345 

Sweet  daughter  of  a  rough  and  stormy  sire  1104 

Sweet  day  !  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright 303 

Sweet  Echo  !  sleeps  thy  vocal  shell  109S 

Sweet  Echo,    sweetest   nymph,  that  liv'st 

unseen 608 

Sweet  flowers  !  that  from  your  humble  beds  1143 

Sweet  Highland  girl !  a  very  shower 1196 

Sweet  is  the  rose,  but  grows  upon  a  brere    134 

Sweet  is  the  scene  when  virtue  dies  ! 1108 

Sweet  maid,  if  thou  wouldst   charm   my 

sight ; :...  1012 

Sweet  poet  of  the  woods,  a  long  adieu  !    ...  1099 

Sweet,  solitary  life  !  lovely  dumb  joy    395 

Sweet  spirit  of  my  love  ! 1750 

Sweet  Spring,  thou   com'st   with   all  thy 

goodly  train 363 

Sweetest  Love,  1  do  not  go 232 

Swiftly  walk  over  the  western  wave 1365 


Take,  holy  earth  !  all  that  my  soul  holds 

dear  915 

Take,  oh  !  take  those  lips  away 219 

Tasteful  illumination  of  the  night 140,5 

Tax  not  the  royal  .saint  with  vain  expense  1191 

Tell  me  not  of  a  face  that's  fair 381 

Tell  me  not,  sweet,  I  am  unkind    353 

Tell  me,  O  great  all- knowing  God  !    326 

Tell  me  what  is  a  poet's  thought '^ 1693 

Thalestris  triumphs  in  a  manly  mien 863 

Thanks,  my  lord,  for  your  venison,  for  finer 

orfaiter    920 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day  653 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day 1336 

That  house's  form  within  was   rude   and 

strong    129 

That  rock  's  his  haunt.     There's  not  in  all 

our  hills 1542 

That  sound  bespeaks  .=alvation  on  her  way  1078 
That  thou  wilt   be  pleased    to  grant  our 

requests    7.36 

That  which  her  slender  waist  confined 585 

The    air    which    thy  smooth    voice    doth 

break 567 

The  All-powerful  had    2 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on 

the  fold 1343 

The  antiiniTi  i.";  old ' 1488 


NO.  OF  POEM. 

The  awful  shallow  of  some  imscen  power...  1375 
The  barge    she    sat    in  like    a   burnish'd 

throne   188 

The  beam-repeliing  mists  arise  (SI 4 

The  bee  is  humming  in  the  sun 1264 

The  bell  strikes  one.     We  take  no  note  of 

time  857 

The  blessed  Damozel  lean'd  out 1841 

The  bloom  hath  fled  thy  cheek,  Mary 1637 

The  blushing  rose  and  purple  flower 464 

The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck   1442 

'I'be  breaking  waves  dashed  high  1451 

The  bride  cam' out  o' the  byre  1045 

The   Brutons  thus  departed  hence,  seven 

kingdoms  hero  begone 484 

The  budding  floweret  blushes  at  the  light    941 

The  castle  clock  had  toll'd  midnight 1243 

The  course  of   true   love    never    did    run 

smooth 201 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day...     910 

The  cushat  crouds,  the  corbie  cries 389 

The  daisies  peep  from  every  field   1153 

The  day  goeth  down  red  darkling 1755 

The  day  was  spent,  the  moon  shone  bright    729 
The    dew   is    on    tie    summer's    greenest 

grass 1645 

The  dews  of  summer  night  did  fall  928 

The  dreamy  rhymer's  measured  snore 1276 

The    emphatic    speaker    dearly   loves    to 

oppose  lOSO 

The  farmer's  life  displays  in  every  part    ...  1123 

The  f eather'd  songster  chanticleer 943 

The  feeling  is  a  nameless  one 1528 

The  flower  that  smiles  to-day 1376 

The  flowers  the  sultry  summer  kills  1406 

The  flowers  were  blooming  fresh  and  fair...  1816 

The  fountains  mingle  with  the  river 1364 

The  frost  performs  its  secret  ministry 1507 

The  garlands  fade    that  Spring   so  lately 

wove  1100 

The  gates  were  then  thrown  open 1296 

The  gentle  season  of  the  year 502 

The  Gipsy  race  my  pity  rarely  move 931 

The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 462 

The  god  of  love  and  benodicite  21 

The  golden  sun  that  brings  the  day  506 

The  half-seen  memories  of  childish  days  ...  1789 

The  harlot  muse,  so  passing  gay 950 

The  harp  that  once  through  Tara's  halls  ...  1285 

The  heath  this  night  must  be  my  bed  1319 

The  heavens  on  high  perpetually  do  move     102 

The  hierarchy  is  out  of  date  739 

The  hinds  how  blest,  who  ne'er  beguiled...     965 
The   hour  is   come  !    the   hour  is   come  ! 

With  voice 1664 

The   hou.se'.s   form  within  was   rude  and 

strong   129 

The  isles  of  Greece,  the  i.sles  of  Greece  !...  1344 
The  king  to  Gondibort  is  grown  so  kinde...     372) 

The  Kingwas  on  his  throne 1356 

The  languid  lady  next  appears  in  state    ...     862. 

The  lark  has  stmg  his  carol  in  the  .'■ky  1181 

The  lark  now  leaves  his  watery  nest 373 

The  lark,  that  shuns  on    lofty  boughs  to 

build  595 

The  last  and  greatest  htrald  of  heaven's 

King 365 

The  last  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor    825 

The  lift  was  clear,  the  morn  serene    1608 

The  lives  of   frail  men  are  compared  by 

the  sag*5s  649 

The  lopped  trees  in  time  may  grow  again...     110 
The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare    770 
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The  lovely  purplo  of   tbo   noon's  bcstow- 


The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends     f*7t) 

The  mellow  year  is  hiisting  to  its  close l^y  4 

The  midges  dance  aboon  the  burn Itilll 

The  moon  had  cliinb'd  the  highest  hill. 1010 

The  moon  shines  bright : — In  such  a  night 

as  this V'" 

The  moon  was  a-waning   1014 

The  morning  hath  not  lost  her  virgin  blush     fi/i* 

The  morniug  j)c-arls   SSO 

'J'he  Moslem  spears  were  gleaming 144U 

Tno  mouiiUius  high,  whose  lofty  tops  do 

meet  the  haughty  sky  9"2 

The  -Muses  are  turn'd  gossips  ;  they  have 

lost 1107 

The  night-helm  grew  dusky    11 

The  north-east  spends  his  rage ;  bo  now 

shut  up 804 

The  ordeal's  fatal  trumpet  sounded  1 31 2 

The  organ  peals  ;  at  once,  as  some  vast  wave  l.")4i* 

The  Percy  out  of  Northumberland    ;j"2S 

The  pride  of  every  grove  1  chose    754 

The  proudest  pitch  of  that  victoriotis  spirit     21)4 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  stiain'd 165 

The  rapid  motion  of  the  splicrcs    480 

The  readers  and  the  hearers  like  my  books     152 

The  room  is  old— thenitcht  is  cold 1700 

The  roses  grew  so  thickly    1809 

The  sable  mantle  of  the  silent  night 288 

The  sails  were  f  url'd  ;  with  many  a  melting 

close 1182 

The  sea  !  the  sea  !  the  open  sea  !  1681 

The  seal  is  set. — Now  welcome,  thou  dread 

power  ! 134b 

The  seas  are  quiet  when  the  winds  give  o'er    592 

The  season  comes  when  first  wo  met 1112 

The  sheep  were  in  the  fold  at  night 1265 

The  sheryf  dwelled  in  Notyngharao  524 

The  silver  moon  at  midnight  cold  and  still  1129 

The  silver  moon's  enamour'd  beam    1022 

The  sluggish  morn  as  yet  undrcss'd  378 

The  smiling  morn,  the  breathing  spring  ...     899 

The  social  laws  from  insult  to  protect  930 

The  soft  green  grass  is  growing 1812 

The  soote  seiison,  that  bud  and  bloom  forth 

brings   67 

The  soul  of  man  is  larger  than  the  sky '1570 

The  soulo  which  dolh  with  (led  unite  328 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high 760 

The  spearmen  heard  the  bugle  sound  13S>5 

The  stars  are  shining  overhead  1271 

The  stately  homes  of  England    1430 

The  summer  and  autumn  had  been  so  wet  1225 
The  .sun  from  the  e;ist  tips  the  mountains 

with  gold 1037 

The  .sun  had  set  behind  yon  hills  725 

The  suu  has  gone  down  o'er  the  lofty  Ben 

Lomoi^d    1600 

The  sun  IS  swiftly  mounted  high    813 

The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear 1369 

The  sun  rises  bright  in  France    1 027 

The  sun  was  sinking  on  the  mountain  zone  1550 
The  sun's  bright  orb,  declining  all  serene    940 

The  thirsty  earth  soaks  up  the  rain  542 

The  time  so  tranquil  is  and  clear  392 

The  tongues  of  dying  men  200 

Ths  topsails  shiver  in  the  wind  1038 

The  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found 1026 

The  troops  exulting  sat  in  order  round 783 

The  truest  ch:iracters  of  ignorance    644 

.     .     .     The  Turks  had  (.uglit    5S3 

The  twentieth  year  is  well  nigh  past 1082 
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The  voice  of  the  morning  in    calling  to 

childhood 1093 

Tlie  wanton  troopei-s  riding  by  (J3'> 

The  wurm  sun  is  failing,  the  bleak  wiod  is 

wailing 1373 

The  water  !  the  water  ! lOlil 

The  Wildgrave  winds  his  bugle  horn 1334 

The  wind  is  up,  the  field  is  bare 93!l 

The  wind,  the  wandering  wind  14.'(<i 

The  wi.-c-st  of  the  wi.se  1277 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us  ;  late  and 

soon  1190 

The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament     190 
The  wrathfuU  winter  prochinge  on  a  pace      90 

"Thee,  Mary,  with  this  ring  1  wed"    1003 

Thee,    senseless    stock,     because    thou'rt 

richlygilt 371 

Thee  will  I  love,  my  strength,  my  tower...  1U70 
Theirs  is  yon  house  that  hold.s  the  parish 

poor 11(3 

.     .     .     their  harboury  was  tane  49 

Then  came  the  jovial  day,  no  streaks  of 

red 1124 

Then  clariouns  and  trumpets  blew    61 

Then  died,  lamented,  in  the  strength  of 

life :.  1171> 

Then  first  came  Henry,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham       98 

Then  Gudrun  turned 1849 

Then  hear  me,  bounteous  Heav«n 6S7 

Then  may  1  trust  her  body  with  her  mind    495 

Then  wisdom  again  6 

Ther  is  lyf  withoute  ony  deth 16 

There  are  noble  heads  bowed  down  and 

pale   1'597 

There  are  twelve  months  in  all  the  year  ...     51S 

There  be  none  of  beauty's  daughters 1340 

There  be  those  who  sow  beside  1455 

There  cam  a  bird  out  o'  a  bu.sh  532 

There  cam  a  strange  wight  to  our  town-en'  1050 
There  came  a  man  making  his  h.'isty  moan  1404 

There  came  three  men  out  of  the  west 719 

There  did  ttu'ec  knights  come  from  the  west    713 

There  dwells  a  people  on  the  earth   507 

There  grew  an  aged  tree  on  the  green 127 

There  had  not  here  as  jet  _1 

There  is  a  book,  who  runs  may  read 1796 

There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep  13S.5 

There  is  a  flower,  a  little  flower 1391 

There  is  a  garden  in  her  face 480 

There  is  a  gloomy  grandeur  in  the  sun 1544 

There  is  a  jewel  which  no  Indian  mine  can 

buy    ....  504 

There  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride...  1389 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods...  1347 
There  is  a  willow  grows  ascaunt  the  brook    199 

There  is  an  ancient  man  who  dwells 1733 

There  is  an  old  proverb  which  all  the  world 

knows   742 

There  is  continual  spring  and  harvest  there    132 

There  she  sits  in  her  Island  home 1751 

There  the  most  dainty  paradise  on  ground    133 

There  was  a  Cameronian  cat  73S 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelrj-  by  night 135S 

There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and 

stream  11^5 

There  w.as  an  eye  whose  partial  glance lll£ 

There  were  twa  sisters  s.tt  in  a  bow'r    527 

"There,  win  the  cup,  and  you  shall  have 

my  girl 1;;.'' 

Tliere's  a  good  time  coming,  boj's 1/41 

There's  a  magical  tie  to  the  land  of  our 
home 17'-1 
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There's    glorv  on  thy    mountain?,  prou  I 

Bengal  '. l-'.ol 

There's  grandeur  in  this  sounding  storm  IdlS 

There's  nnisic  in  the  morning'  air  17'il 

There's  no  dearth  of  kindness 17"'3 

There's  not  a  joy  the  worhi  can  give  like 

that  it  takes  away 1 3.")n 

These  are  great  maxims,  sir,  it  is  confess'd  tiy? 
These,  as  they  change.  Almighty  Father, 

these S7-i 

These  thoughts,  0  night !  are  thine  8;'i5 

They  answer  in  a  joint  and  corporate  voice  ]!*7 

They  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light...  SiiO 

They  are  flown    1515 

They  course   the  glass,   and   let   it  take 

no  rest 1 0:1 

They  grew  in  beaiitj',  side  by  siile ]  439 

They  rose  in  freedom's  rare  sunrise  1745 

They  seized  the  keys,  they  patrolled  the 

street 1S2() 

They  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die  1217 

Think  not,  'cause  men  flatt'ring  say 26G 

Think  not  of  the  luture,   the  prospect  is 

uncertain !  1501 

This  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning's  war  ISO 

.     .     .     Tliis  gentleman  and  I  475 

This  Indian  weed,  now  withered  quite 711 

This  is  her  picture  as  she  was 1S42 

This  man  of  half  a  million   1216 

This  morning,  timely  rapt  with  holy  fire  ...  240 
This  only  grant  me,  that  my  means  may 

lie 540 

This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter'd 

Isle    202 

This  said,  with  hasty  rage,  he  snatch'd    ...  640 
This  song  's  of  a  beggar  who  long  lost  his 

■  sight 714 

This  truth  of  old  was  sorrow's  friend 942 

This  was  the  ruler  of  the  land 1538 

This  wavering  warld's  wretchedness 52 

This  world  is  full  of  variance  26 

Those  evening  bells  I  those  evening  bells!  1288 

Those  few  pale  autumn  flowers  1 530 

Those  whiter  lilies  which  the  early  morn  ...  368 

Thou  angel  sent  amongst  us,  sober  Law  ...  455 
Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave — we  no  longer 

deplore  thee    1381 

Thou  askest  what  has  changed  my  heart...  1476 
Thou  blushing  rose,  within  whose  virgin 

leaves    369 

Thou  earnest  with  kind  looks,  when  on  the 

brink 1259 

Thou  gallant  court,  to  thee  farewell ! Hi 

Thou  happy,  happy  elf  !  ]  486 

Thou  hast  beauty  bright  and  fair 1  (',92 

Thou  hast  vow'd  by  thy  faith,  my  .Jeanio  ir,2.') 

Thou  hidden  love  of  Clo<l,  whose  height  ...  1067 

Thou  ling'ring  star,,  with  less'ning  ray 1587 

Thou    lone    companion    of    the    spectred 

tiiglit  !  1155 

Thou  maid  of  gentle  light !  thy  straw-wove 

vest   1521 

Thou  mouldering  mansion,  whose  embat- 
tled side    1218 

Thou  spirit  of  the  spauL'lcd  night  !    1170 

Thou  still  unravLshed  bride  of  quietness  !...  1823 

Thou  thrice  denied,  yet  thrice  beloved 1797 

Thou,  to  whoso  eyes  I  bend,  at  whose  com- 
mand   75o 

Thou  wealthy  man  of  large  pos.<:essions  here    71 0 

Though  clouds  obscured  the  morning  hour  1142 
Though  fro.st  and  snow  lock'd  from  mine 

eyes  269 
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Though  grief  and  fondness  in  my  breast 

rebel 884 

Though  short  thy  span,  God's  unimpeach'd 

decrees 1146 

Thoughts!  what  are  they? (>72 

Three  days  before  tny  Mary's  death  1428 

Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  west  1800 
Thrice  happj'  he  who  by  some  shady  grove  366 
Thrico  has  the  spring  beheld   thy  faded 

fame 903 

Thrice,  0  thrice  happy  shepherd's  life  and 

state!    : 314 

Through  a  close  lane  as  1  pursued  my  jour- 
ney     .■ 689 

Through  a  fair  forest  as  I  went  505 

Through  the  gaunt  woods  the  winds  are 

shrilling  cold  1804 

Through    the    hushad    air    the   whit'ning 

shower  d  escends 873 

Through  winter  streets  to  steer  your  course 

aright    805 

Thus  Eve  replied  :   "0  thou  for  whom 627 

Thus  far  have  I  pursued  my  solemn  theme  1169 

Thus,  having  in  few  images  exprest 156 

Thus  spoke  to  my  lady  the  knight  full  of 

care  775 

Thus  stood  his  mind  when  round  him  came 

a  cloud 1430 

Thus  were  they  fechtand  in  the  pass    35 

Thus  when  the  plague,  upborne  on  Belgian 

air 1093 

Thy  cheek  is  o'  the  rose's  hue 1603 

Thy  fruit  full  well  the  schoolboy  knows  ...  1552 
Thy  glass  will  show  thee  how  thy  beauties 

wear , 200 

Thy  maid  !  Ah  !  find  some  nobler  theme  551 
Thy  pencil  traces  on  the  lover's  thought ...  1298 
Thy    wish   was    father,    Harry,    to    that 

thought 175 

Thy  spirit,  independence," let  mo  share  ...  921 
Till  at  the  last,  among  the  bowes  glade    ...       38 

Timely  blossom,  infant  fair 791 

Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmj'  sleep  !     856 

'Tis  affection  but  dissembled  481 

'Tis  certain,  that  the  modish  passions 796 

'Tis  chastity,  mj' brother,  chastity    (i07 

'Tis  long  ago — we  have  toil'd  and  traded...  1781 
'Tis  not  the  graj-  hawk's  flight  o'er  moun- 
tain and  mere 1632 

'Tis  past !  no  more  the  summer  blooms  !...  963 
'Tis  pa.st :  the  iron  north  has  spent  his  rage    961 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  merry  lark  1573 

'Tis  sweet  to  meet  the  morning  breeze 1408 

'Tis  sweet  to  view  from  half-past  five  to  six  1414 

'Tis  the  first  primrose  !  see  how  meek 1266 

'Tis  the  hour  of  even  now 1459 

'Tis  the  last  rose  of  summer  !...  1278 

To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land 680 

To  battle!  To  battle  !  , 1639 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question  ...     184 

To  fair  Fidole's  grassy  tomb    891 

To  one  who  has  been  long  in  city  pent 1824 

To  pray  to  God  continually 90 

To  speak  of  gifts  and  alnios  deeds ^ 54 

To  take  thy  calling  thankfully    83 

To  the  brook  and   the  willow  that  heard 

him  complain 830 

To  the  deep  woods 865 

To  the  ocean  now  I  fly 609 

To  the  sound  of  timbrels  sweet 1667 

To  thee,  fair  Freedom,  I  retire   896 

To  view  these  walls    each    night    I  come 

alone 708 
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To  you,   my   purse,    and    to  none  other 

wight    .■••      22 

To-day  Death  suoms  to  mo  an  infant  child  1843 
Together  will  yo  walk  through  long,  long 

streets  1420 

To-morrow,  Lord,  is  Thine lOtJO 

Too  late,  alas !   I  must  confess    tiJiO 

Touch  us  gently,  Time  !  1694 

Tread  softly  !  bow  the  head    ir»31 

Treading  the  path  to  nobler  ends [I'JO 

Treason  doth  never  prosper ;   what's   the 

reason  ? 150 

True  Thomas  lay  on  Huntley  bank  531 

Trusting  in  God  with   all   her   heart  and 

mind 1091 

'•  Turn,  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale 916 

Turn  I  my  looks  unto  the  skies 430 

'Twas  at  tho  royal  feast  for  Persia  won    ...     661 

'Twas  at  tho  silent,  solemn  hour    897 

'Twas  early  day,  and  .sunlight  stream'd 1446 

'Twas  in   the  battle-field,   and  the  cold, 

pale  moon 1467 

'Twas  in  the  prime  of  summer  time  1494 

'Twas    midnight — every  mortal    eye    was 

closed    981 

'Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring 803 

'Twas  when  tho  wan  leaf  frae  the  birk- 

tree  was  fa'in 1649 

Twenty  lost  years  have  stolen  their  hours 

away 1031 

Twice  has  the  sun  commenced  bis  annual 

round 1164 

Twilight's  soft  dews  steal  o'er  the  village 

green 1180 

Two  boys,  whose  birth  beyond  all  question 

springs 958 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall 626 

Two    pretty  rills   do  meet,   and   meeting 

make 283 

Two   summers  since   I  saw   at    Lammas 

fair    1175 


U. 


Under  yonder  beech  tree,  standing  on  the 

green  sward 1744 

Underneath  this  myrtle  shade    542 

Underneath  this  sable  herse   244 

Unfading  Hope  !  when  life's  last  embers 

burn 1297 

Unnumber'd  objects  ask  thy  honest  care...     933 

Upon  a  couch  of  silk  and  gold    1676 

[Tpon  a  time  a  neighing  steed    799 

Upon  tho  white  sea-sand 1784 

Upon    two    stony    tables,    spread   before 
her    313 


Vain  world,  what  is  in  thee  ?  570 

Vengeance  will  sit  above  our  faults  236 

Venomous  thorns  that  are   so  sharp  and 

keen 7J> 

\'ictorious  men  of  earth  no  more 461 

Virtue's  branches  wither,  virtue  pines 435 

Vitrd  spark  of  heavenly  tlame 781 

Voice  of  summer,  keen  and  shrill 1765 


W. 

NO.  OF  POIV. 

Wake  now,  my  love,  awake  ;  for  it  is  time    128 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay  1332 

Walking  in  a  shady  grovo    445 

Wanton  droll,  whoso  harmless  play 1473 

Wanwordy,  crazy,  dinsomo  thing lO.Vl 

Was  not  Christ  our  Saviour 88 

We  are  born  ;  wo  laugh  ;  we  weep 1696 

Wo  are  the  sweet  Howers 14<'X) 

Wo  gather'd  round  the  festive  board    1  "i'J^i 

We  have  been  dwellers  in  a  lovely  land  ...  1732 

We  have  been  friends  together 1713 

Wo  lovo  the  king  who  loves  tho  law 1083 

We    oft    by    Ughtning    read    in    darkest 

nights   696 

We  saw  and  woo'd  each  other's  eyes 323 

Wo  that  have  known  no  greater  state  474 

Wo  walk'd  along,  while  bright  and  red 1212 

We  watched  her  breathing  thro'  the  night  1497 

Weary  of  wand'ring  from  my  God 1065 

Weave  no  more  the  marriage  chain  ! 1691 

Weo,  modest,  crimson- tii>p6d  (lower 1575 

Weep,  weep,  you  Argonauts  467 

Weep  you  no  more,  sad  fountains 497 

Weigh  me  the  fire  ;  or,  canst  thou  find 350 

Welcome,  pale  primrose  !  starting  up  be- 
tween      1409 

Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  to  this  shady 

green 463 

Welcome,  welcome,  happy  pair 376 

Well,  O  children  of  men  7 

Well  observe  the  rule  of  Xot  too  muck 631 

Well  .said  tho  wise  man,  now  proved  true 

bythis 126 

Well,  then  ;  I  now  do  plainly  see  546 

Were  I  at  once  empower'd  to  show  951 

Whan  gloamin  grey  out  owre  the  welkin 

keeks 1053 

Whanne  that  April  with  his  shoures  sote  .       19 

What  ails  this  heart  o'  mine? 1103 

What  art  thou,   Mighty  One !  and  whore 

thyscat?  1166 

What  beauties  does  Flora  di.sclose  !  1029 

What  bird  so  sings,  yet  so  does  wail 405 

What  blessings  attend,  my  dear  mother, 

all  those   1025 

What  constitutes  a  state  ?   1011 

What  creature  's  that,  with  his  short  hairs  741 
What  heart  can  think,  or  tongue  express  .  400 
What  hidest  thou  in  thy  treasure  caves  and 

cells  1437 

What  household  thoughts  around  thee,  as 

their  shrine 1447 

^^'llat  I  shall  leave  thee  none  can  tell  251 

What  !    irks    it,    David,    that    the  victor 

breathes   414 

What  is  the  existence  of  man's  life   2r)6 

What  is 't  to  us  if  taxes  rise  or  fall  ? 95."» 

What  lookest  thou  herein  to  have _82 

What  might  be  done  if  men  were  wise 1740 

What  pleasure,  then,  to  walk  and  SCO  393 

What  slender  youth,  bedewed  with  liquid 

odours  ,5  ' 

^^^lat  stands  upon  the  highland  ?  1(94 

What  stronger  breastplate  than    a  heart 

untainted 20/ 

What  then  is  taste,  but    these  internal 

Oft-'' 

powers ^^-' 

What  though,  Vftlclusa, the  fond  bard  be  fled  1042 
e 
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^^^lat  torments    are    allotted    those    sad 

spirits   694 

What  tunes,  what  words,  what  looks,  what 

wonders  pierce    41S 

What  was't  awaken'd  first  the  untried  ear  15(J9 
What  will  not  men  attempt   for  sacred 

praise  ? 860 

What  wisdom  more,  what  better  life,  than 

pleaseth  God  to  send 89 

What  would  I  have  you  do  ?  I'll  tell  you, 

kinsman    247 

What  would  it   pleasure  me  to  have  my 

throat  cut     449 

What's  hallowed    gi-ound  ?     Has  esirth  a 

clod   1309 

Whate'er  you  wish  in  landscape  to  excel...  1149 
When  age  hath  made  me  what  I  am  not 

now   360 

When  all  the  fiercer  passions  cease   1178 

When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God 767 

When  Britain  first,  at  Heaven's  command.  879 
When  by  God's  inward  light  a  happy  child  1422 

When  chapman  billies  leave  the  street 1591 

When  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high 637 

When  come  was  the  month  of  May  30 

When,  cruel  fair  one,  I  am  slain    565 

When  day  is  done,  and  clouds  are  low 1547 

When,  doflf'd  his  casque,  he  felt  free  aii- ...  1316 
W^hen  evening  listen'd  to  the  dripping  oar  1240 
When  first  thou  earnest,  gentle,  shy,  and 

fond  1731 

When  first  thy  eyes  unvail,  give  thy  soul 

leave .- 556 

When  from  my  humble  bed  I  rise 1262 

When   gods    had    framed    the  sweets  of 

woman's  face  426 

When  homeward  bands  their  several  ways 

disperse    1159 

When  hope  lies  dead  within  the  heart 1115 

When  I   beneath  the  cold  red  earth  am 

sleeping    1640 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent  ...  613 
When  I  first  came  to  London,  I  rambled 

about    816 

When  I  go  musing  aU  alone    487 

When  in  the  crimson  cloud  of  even'  991 

When  in  the  field  of  Mars  we  lie   746 

When  Israel  of  the  Lord  beloved  1324 

When  love  with  unconfined  wings 355 

When  maidens  such  as  Hester  die 1228 

When  marshall'd  on  the  nightly  plain  1167 

When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young  . . .  890 
When  now  mature  in  classic  knowledge  ...     973 

When  on  my  sick  bed  I  languish  673 

When  on  the  breath  of  autumn  breeze    ...  1660 

When  our  heads  are  bow'd  with  woe 1668 

When  Phillis  watched  her  harmless  sleep  .  703 
When  Phoebus  lifts  his  head  out  of  the 

winter's  wave 1 42 

When  poets  wrote,  and  painters  drew 757 

When  princely  Hamilton's  abode  1325 

When  rising  from  the  bed  of  death  769 

When  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  525 

When  shaws  be  sheen,  and  swards  full  fair    519 

When  silent  time  wi' lightly  foot   1102 

When  spring  unlocks  the  flowers  to  paint 

the  laughing  soil 1382 

When  that  the  fields  put  on  their  gay  attire  1008 
When  the  black-letter' d  list  to  the  gods 

was  presented 1.396 

When  the  fierce  north  wind,  with  his  airy 

forces    853 

When  the  lamp  is  shatter'd 1366 


NO.  OF  POBM. 

When  the  merry  lark  did  gild    1686 

When  the  sheep  are  in  the  fauld,  and  the 

kye  at  hamo    1047 

When  this  old  cap  was  new 512 

When  thou  has  spent  the  lingring  day  in 

pleasure  and  delight 105 

When  travels  grete  in  matters  thick 403- 

When  we  two  parted 1342 

When  we  were   idlers  with  the  loitering 

rills   1571 

When  wert  thou  born,  Desire  ?    In  pride 

and  pomp  of  May  494 

When  Windsor  walls  sustain 'd  my  wearied 

arm    68 

Whence  comes  my  love  ?  Ob,  heart  disclose ;  99 
^\'hence   could    arise    this    mighty  critic 

spleen    953 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 1145 

Where  am  I  ?  Sure  I  wander  'midst  en- 
chantment       688 

Where  gang  ye,  thou  silly  aiild  carle  ? 1619 

Where  is  that  learned  wretch  that  knows  .     483 

Where  shall  the  lover  rest  1328 

Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  lurk  1 209 

Where  the  remote  Bermudas  ride 634 

Where,  where  is  the  gate  that  once  served 

to  divide 1722 

Where  words  are  weak  and  foes  encoun- 

t'ring  strong   112 

Where  yonder  ridgy  mountains  bound  the 

scene 1120 

Whereas  in  ward  full  oft  I  would  bewail ...       42 

Where'er  I  turn  my  eyes 1036 

Whether  in  crowds  or  solitudes,  in  streets  1435 

Whether  the  soul  receives  intelligence 137 

While  here  my  muse  in  discontent  doth 

sing  278 

While  in  my  matchless   graces  wrapt  I 

stand 978 

While  in  this  park  I  sing,  the  lisfning  deer    588 

While  on  those  lovely  looks  I  gaze 654 

While  St.  Serf,  in  til  a  stead  45 

While  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by 

night    822 

While    slowly    wanders    thy    sequester'd 

stream 1247 

While   that  the  armed  Hand  doth  fight 

abroad  203 

While  with  a  strong  and  yet  a  gentle  hand  587 
While  you,   my  lord,   the    rural    shades 

admire 765 

WhiLst  in  this  cold  and  blustering  clime  ...  647 
^Vhilst  some  affect  the  sun,  and  some  the 

shade 842 

Whither  goest  thou  ?    Here  be  woods  as 

green    213 

Who  fears  to  speak  of  Ninety-eight  ?   1793 

Who  has  e'er  been  at  Paris  must  needs 

know  the  Grevo 756 

Who  is  yonder  poor  maniac,  whose  wildly 

fi.'c'd  eyes 1226 

Who  should  this  stranger  be  ?    And  then 

this  casket  831 

Who  sleeps  below  ? — Who  sleeps  below  ?...  1536 

Who  so  to  marry  a  minion  wife 399 

Who  thus  were  ripe  for  high  contemplating  1819 
Whom   fancy  jjersuadeth,     among    other 

crops 84 

Whoso  was  that  gentle  voice,  that  whisper- 
ing sweet 1255 

Why  art  thou  silent  ?  Is  thy  love  a  plant  .  1200 
Why  art  thou  slow,  thou   rest  of  trouble, 

death 465 
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Why  do  yo  woop,  sweet  babes  ?    Can  tears    34f] 

Why,  Damon,  with  the  forward  day 832 

Why  did  my  parents  send  mo  to  the  schools    221 

Why  didst  thou  raise  suuh  wooCul  wail 100 

Why  doth  the  stubbomo  iron  prove 318 

Why  is't  damnation  to  despair  and  die  ....     444 

Why,  little  charmer  of  the  air    707 

Why  shoulil  you  swear  I  am  forsworn  3.^2 

Why  80  palo  and  wan,  fond  lover  ! 329 

Why,  then  I  do  but  droam  on  .sovereignty  ISl 
Why  this  will  lug  your  priests  and  servants 

from  your  sides  103 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  ladyo    1318 

Why  wouldst  thou  leave  me,  0  jjentle  child  /  14.02 

Wi'  drums  ami  pipes  the  clachan  rang 16.51 

Will  you  hear  a  Spanish  lady 538 

Willow!  in  thy  breezy  moan 1449 

Wilt  Thou  forgive  that  sin  where  I  begun    223 

Wine,  wine,  in  a  morning 079 

Wish'd  morning  's  come  ;  and  now  upon 

the  plains 691 

With  cheerful  .step  the  traveller 1221 

W'itli  face  and  fashion  to  bo  known 734 

With  face  and  fashion  to  be  known  740 

With  farmer  .\llan  at  the  farm  abode  1708 

With  fingers  woary  and  worn 149i5 

With  fragrant  Howers  wo  strew  the  way  ...  122 
With  how  sad  steps,  0  moon,  thou  climb'st 

the  skies  107 

With  little  hero  to  do  or  see 1208 

With  quickon'd  step SiJS 

With  silent  awe  I  hail  the  sacred  mom 1130 

With  some  good  ten   of  his   chosen   men, 

Bernardo  hath  appear'd 1 522 

With   that  low    cunning,   which   in   fools 

supplies 956 

Within  a  little  silent  grove  hard  by  333 

Within  a  thick  and  spreading  hawthorn 

bush 1410 

AVithin  the  castlo  bath  the  queen  devised..  141 
Within  tlie  liall,  neither  rich  nor  yet  poor  37 
Woman  !  when  I  behold  thee,  flippant,  vain  1821 

Woodmen,  shepherds,  come  away 4')0 

Word  was  brought  to  the  Danish  king 1716 

Would  my  good  lady  love  me  best  50 

Would  you  know  what's  soft?     I  dare 259 

Wouldst  thou  view  the  lion's  den  ? 1479 

Wreathethe  bowl 1279 


Y. 


KO.  OF  FOBU. 

Ye  banks,  and  braos,  and  streams  around  .  1583 

Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers 907 

Ye  have  been  fresh  and  green 344 

Ye  holy  towers  that  shaiJo  the  wave-worn 

steep 1240 

Ye  little  birds  that  sit  and  sing 471 

Ye  mariners  of  England   1305 

Ye  midnight  shades  !  o'er  Nature  spread...  900 
Ye  nymphs  of  Sulyma  !  begin  the  song  ...  776 
Ye  quenchless  stars  !  so  eloquently  bright  14S1 
Ye  rocks !    ye   elements !    thou  shoreless 

main 1555 

Ye  shepherds  of  this  pleasant  vale 882 

Ye  shepherds  so  cheerful  and  gay 894 

Ye  wha  are  fain  to  hae  your  name 1052 

Ye  who  amid  this   feverish  world  would 

wear 924 

Ye  who  have  scom'd  each  other 1739 

Ye  who  with  warmth  the  pubhc  triumph 

feel 1090 

Yee  blushing  virgins  happie  are 316 

Yes!  there  are  real  mourners. — Ihaveseen  1177 
Yes,  there  is  holy  pleasure  in  thine  eye  !...  1205 

Ye.s,  wife,  I'd  be  a  throned  king 1774 

Yet,  as  through  Tagus'  fair  transparent 

streams 490 

Yet,  I  confess,  in  this  my  pilgrimage   279 

Yet  in  prison  was  King  Davy 44 

Yet  once  more,  0  ye  laurels,  and  once  more  C05 
"  You  are  Old  Father  William,"  the  young 

man  cried 1223 

You  are  right,  justice,  and  you  weigh  this 

well  177 

You  ask  us  why  the  soil  the  thistle  breeds  787 
You  earthly   souls  that  count  a  wanton 

tlame 563 

Yon  mansion,  made  by  beaming  tapers  gay    841 

You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night 158 

You  mighty  lords  that  with  respected  grace     139 

You  that  haue  spent  the  silent  night    104 

You  were  used  to  say    1 94 

Young  Henry  was  as  brave  a  youth 1138 

Your  wedditig-ring  wears  thin,  dear  wife  ; 

ah,  summeip  ".ot  a  few 1763 
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FIRST  LINES  OF  AMERICAN  POEMS. 


NO.  OP  POKM. 

As^iu  I  sit  within  the  mansion  1931 

Ah,  broken  is  the  golden  bowl    1902 

Ah,  Clemence,  when  I  saw  theo  last 1891 

All  hail!  thou  noble  land    1853 

Announced  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky    186(5 

A  silver  javelin  which  the  hills  1929 

At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent 1862 

A  youth  would  marry  a  maiden 1936 

Back  again,  darling.'  0  day  of  delight  !. ...  1942 
Backward,  turn  backward,  0  Time,  in  your 

flight 1944 

Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight  1881 
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By  a  route  obscure  and  lonely    1901 

Come,    my    beauty  !     come,    my    desert 
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Dear,  common  flower,  that  grow'st  beside 
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Draw  the  curtains  round  your  bed    1934 

Fine  lumible-bee  !  fine  humble-bee  ! 1865 
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Good-bye,  proud  world  !  I'm  going  home..  1864 
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I  have  read  in  some  old  marvellous  tale 1877 

I  have  three  friends,  three  glorious  friends, 

three  dearer  could  not  be 1923 

I  like  a  church,  1  like  a  cowl  1867 

In  heaven  and  earth  a  spiiit  doth  dwell  ...  19U3 
In  the  old  days  of  awe  and  keen-eyed 

wonder 1912 

In  the  valley  of  Pegnitz,  where  across  broad 

meadow  lands  1872 
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ing skies  1852 

Into  the  sunshine 1917 

I  sat  one  night  on  a  palace  step 1921 

It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago 1899 

It  was  the  schooner  Hesperus 1883 

Knows  he  who  tills  this  lonely  field 1869 

Let  the  blinded  horse  go  round  1919 

Little  I  ask;  my  wants  are  few 1897 

Lo!  'Tis  a  gala  night 1908 

Maiden!  with  the  meek,  brown  eyes 1880 

Man  wants  but  little  hero  below 18.50 

Methinks,  when  on  the  languid  eye 1898 

Next  to  thee,  0  fair  gazelle 1925 

Of  crimes,   empoison'd  eourco  of  human 

woes 1849 


NO.  OF  P08M. 

Oh,  fairest  born  of  love  and  light  1888 

Oh  for  one  hour  of  youthful  joy  !    1894 

Oh,  mother  Earth  !  upon  thy  lap  1887 

Oh  mother  of  a  mighty  race    1858 

O,  Land   of   Promise  !  from  what  Pisgah's 

height    1916 

Once  upon  a  mi' 1  night  dreary 1907 

On  yonder  lake  I  spread  the  sail  no  more  1844 

Oui-  band  is  tew,  hut  true  and  tried  1859 

Princes,  when  soften'd  in  thy  sweet  em- 
brace   1910 

Right  joUie  is  ye  tailyor-man  1937 

Soon   fleets    the  sunbright  fonn,  by  man 

adored  1846 

"  Speak  !  speak  !  thou  fearful  guest  I  " 1874 

Tell  me  not  in  moiu-nful  numbers  1875 

Thank  Heaven  !  the  crisis 1906 

That  age  was  older  once  than  now  1895 

The   blackbird  is  singing  on    Michigan's 

shore 1854 

The  black-eyed  children  of  the  Desert  drove  1926 

The  fair  boy  Leonatus  1932 

The  green  trees  whisper'dlow  and  mild 1882 

The  groves  were  Gods  first  temples 1S56 

The  kiss  of  friendship,  kind  and  calm  1943 

The  mountain  and  the  squirrel    1870 

The  poet  came  to  the  land  of  the  East  1927 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  lands  1915 

The  rising  moon  has  hid  the  stars 1876 

The  sea  is  lonel}',  the  sea  is  dreary  1913 

These  are  the  gardens  of  the  desert,  these  1855 

The  skies  they  are  ashen  and  sober   1900 

The  stars  are  rolling  in  the  sky  1892 

The  sun  is  bright,  the  air  is  clear  1878 

The  word  has  come  ; — go  forth  1945 

This  ancient,  silver  bowl  of  mine,  it  tells 

of  good  old  times    1889 

This  is  the  arsenal.     From  floor  to  ceiling  1873 
Though    young    no    more  we  still  would 

dream   1896 

Thou    would'st  be  loved? — then   let  thy 

heart 1905 

Through  solid  curls  of  smoke,  the  bursting 

fires 1848 

Tis  said  that  the  Gods,  on  Olympus  of  old  1871 
To   the   God   of  all  sure  mercies  let  my 

blessing  rise  to-day    1885 

What  though  the  name  is  old  and  oft  re- 
peated    1909 

When  legislators  keep  the  law  1893 

When  Yankees,  skill'd  in  martial  rule 1845 

Where  the  elm-tree  branches  by  the  rain 

arestirr'd  1941 

Wild  rose  (if  AUoway,  my  thanks    1860 

With  all  that's  ours,  together  let  us  rise...  1847 

With  folded  hands  the  lady  lies 1935 

Within  a  wood  one  summer's  day  1920 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree! 1863 

Yes,  the  year  is  growing  old 1879 

You  see  the  tree  that  sweeps  my  window 

pane?   19.39 

You  were  very  charming,  madam 1933 


THE    FIRST    PERIOD,     . 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD  TO  THE  YEAR  UOO. 


<«  T)ELOVED  indeed,"  says  dear  old  genial  Dil>'im,  "is  the  poetry  of  onr  own  country." 
1j  It  expresses  all  the  great  clianj,'e9  Enj,'land  has  under{,'one.  It  tells  of  its  manners  and 
customs,  of  its  thoughts  and  feelings,  of  its  hopes  and  fears,  of  its  inner  and  outward  Ufe.  One 
cannot  read  it  without  gaining  an  insight  into  the  cvcry-day  experience  of  our  forefathers. 
"WTiatever  is  keenly  felt  is  sure  to  manifest  itself  in  language  of  touching  verse.  And  thus  it  has 
been  in  times  gouo  by;  the  real  life  of  the  people,  of  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  has  found  an 
utterance  in  the  poetry  of  our  gifted  bards.  Indeed,  more  of  true  history  may  bo  learnt  from 
even  the  slight  and  almost  despised  Ballad,  sung  about  tho  streets,  than  from  the  more 
dignified  and  solemn  narrative  of  tho  historian.  Ho  takes  generally  what  is  called  a  deep 
and  philosophical  view  of  events  and  men  and  manners,  but  one  little  song  sung  by  a  few 
strolling  minstrels  before  the  houses  of  the  rich  or  poor  tells  us  more  of  what  Engknd  vf&s, 
and  what  were  England's  feelings,  than  all  this  pomp  and  parade  of  philosophic  learning. 
Just  indeed  as  one  may  know  a  man  for  years,  and  never,  notwithstanding  admiration  for  his 
intellect  and  accomplishments,  get  one  glimpse  of  his  heart,  and  yet  in  some  unforeseen 
moment  of  sudden  joy  or  sorrow  learn  for  tho  first  time  the  deep  tenderness  of  his  heart ;  so 
Avith  tho  poetry  of  any  land ;  it  opens  up  the  unselfish  soul  of  a  nation  ;  it  shows  that  there  13 
tho  freshness  of  spring,  when  all  seems  sear  and  Anthered  with  frost  and  snow  and  sleet  and 
winter ;  it  reveals  the  love  of  tho  holy  and  tho  best,  and  brings  down  to  earth,  as  it  were, 
heaven  in  its  purity  and  sweetness,  and  divine,  untainted  loveliness  and  glory. 

And  also,  poetry  reveals  tho  darker  doings  of  mankind,  opens  up  the  terrible  passions  of 
mankind,  shows  human  nature  as  it  too  often  is,  thoroughly  regardless  of  the  pure  and  the 
beautiful  and  tho  good.  Yet,  tliis  is  but  exceptional,  its  spirit  is  rather  to  breathe  s\yeet  and 
loving  accents,  to  gather  together  earth's  beauties,  to  depict  scenes  of  fairest  loveliness,  to 
tell  of  holiest  sacrifices,  to  bring  down  as  i'o  were  the  very  glories  of  a  world  beyond  to  a 
world  which  knows  sorrow  and  pain  and  sickness  and  death. 

This  our  earliest  period  is  characterized  by  many  features  which  make  it  essentially  different 
to  all  the  rest.  Its  poetry  is  the  rude  utterance  of  a  rudo  but  brave  people.  A  few  mission- 
aries of  Christ  were  almost  tho  only  ones  who  helped  to  a  purer  faith  and  feeling.  Then  came 
wars,  and  invasions,  and  mixture  of  races  ;  still  the  old  primitive  British  Church,  planted  likely 
by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  maintained  her  hold  upon  the  afifections  of  the  people  and  influenced 
even  her  conquerors.  But  Eomo  camo  and  conquered,  Augustine  came ; — then  attacks  from 
Danes,  then  "NVUliam  tho  Norman ;  thus  the  language  became  iimndated  with  words  from 
other  nations,  our  own  early  speech  was  considered  vulgar,  tho  conquerors'  speech  prevailed. 
Yet  notwithstanding  all  this  confusion,  tho  early  speech  of  our  old  forefathers  maintained  a 
hold  which  to  this  day  has  not  been  lost.  The  pcetry  therefore  of  this  period  will  be  found  to  be 
of  a  varied  nature,  exhibiting  great  force  and  vigour,  and  sometimes  verses  of  touching 
sweetness  and  beauty. 


BIOGEAPHICAL   NOTICES. 


C^DilON. 

Cffidmon  ia  considered  tho  earliest  of  oxir 
English  poets.  Ho  was  a  man  sprung  from 
the  people,  and  at  one  time  in  liis  life  was  a 
mere  cowherd.  Ho  was,  however,  addressed 
one  night  by  a  stranger,  as  he  thought,  in  his 
sleep,  and  asked  to  sing  a  song.  He  replied 
that  he  could  not,  when  the  stranger  urged 
that  he  covdd,  and  that  ho   could  sing  the 


"  Creation."  Ca:;dmon  then,  wondering  at 
himself,  began  to  sing  most  beautiful  verses. 
He  soon  afterwards  awoke,  and  went  im- 
mediately to  the  Keeve  of  "Whitby,  who,  Aviso 
and  good  man  that  he  was,  took  him  to  tho 
abbey  and  told  the  wondrous  story  to  tho 
Abbess  Hilda.  He  recounted  tho  last  night's 
adventure  and  repeated  tho  verses,  which  at 
once  obtained  tho  admiration  of  the  persons 
present.      They  then  explained  to  him  other 

1» 


BIOGEAPHICAL  NOTICES.        [First  Period.— From  the 


parts  of  Holy  Scripture,  whereupon  lie  went 
home  and  produced  a  beautiful  poem.  At  the 
request  of  the  abbess  he  became  a  monk,  and 
continued  to  ^vrite  poems  founded  on  Sacred 
History. 

Our  readers  will  notice  the  striking:  re- 
semblance between  Cajdmon's  account  of 
"  The  Fall  of  Man,"  &c.,  and  portions  of 
Milton's  "  Paradise  Lo«t."  Conybeare,  in  his 
"  Illustrations  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,"  says 
— "  The  pride,  rebellion,  and  punishment  of 
Satan  and  his  princes  have  a  resemblance  to 
Milton  so  remarkable,  that  most  of  this  por- 
tion mijrht  be  almost  Uterally  translated  by  a 
cento  of  lines  from  the  great  poet."  The  time 
of  Cicdmon's  death  is  uncertain,  probably 
about  680. 


ALFEED  THE  GREAT. 

Alfred  the  Great  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Ethelwolf,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and 
Osburga,  daughter  of  Oslac  the  Goth,  who 
inherited  the  blood  of  the  sub-kmgs  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  At  the  age  of  five  he  was  sent 
to  Rome,  where  Leo  IV.  anointed  him  with 
the  royal  unction.  "S\licn  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age  he  found  himself  the  monarch  of 
a  distracted  kingdom.  After  several  un- 
fortunate battles  with  the  Danes,  he  dis- 
banded his  followers  and  wandered  about 
the  woods,  and  finally  found  shelter  in  the 
cottage  of  a  herdsman  narked  Denulf,  at 
Athelney,  in  Somersetshire.  Here  occiured 
the  interesting  event  which  has  pleased  so 
many  boys  and  girls — the  burning  of  the 
cakes.  Receiving  information  that  Odun, 
Earl  of  Devon,  had  obtained  a  victory  over 
the  Danes  in  Devonshire,  and  had  taken  their 
magical  standard,  he  disguised  himself  as  a 
harper  and  obtained  admission  to  the  Danish 
camp,  where  his  skill  was  so  much  admired 
that  ho  was  retained  a  considerable  time,  and 
was  admitted  to  play  before  King  Gorm,  or 
Guthrum,  and  his  chiefs.  Having,  by  these 
means,  gained  a  knowledge  of  his  enemy,  ho 
collected  his  vassals  and  nobles,  surprised  the 
Danes  at  Eddington,  and  completely  defeated 
thorn,  in  May,  878.  The  king  behaved  with 
great  magnanimity  to  his  foes,  giving  up  the 
kingdom  of  East  Anglia  to  those  of  the 
Danes  who  embraced  the  Christian  religion. 
He  now  put  his  kingdom  into  a  state  of 
defence,  and  greatly  increased  his  navy,  and 
by  his  energy,  activity,  bravery,  and  wisdom 
the  country  became  exceedingly  prosperous. 
Ho  is  said  to  have  fought  fifty-six  battles  by 
sea  and  land,  although  hit  valour  as  a  warrior 
has  excited  loss  admiration  than  his  wisdom 
as  a  legislator.  Ho  composed  a  body  of 
fitatutos,  instituted  trial  by  jury,  divided  the 
kingdom  into  shires  and  tithings.  He  was 
BO  exact  in  his  government  that  robbery  was 
unheard  of,  and  gold  chains  might  be  left  in 
the  highways  untouched.  He  also  formed  a 
parliament,  which  met  in  London  twice  a  year.    | 


There  was  so  little  learning  in  his  time,  that 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Humber  hardly  a 
man  could  be  found  who  understood  Latin, 
To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  he  invited 
learned  men  from  all  parts,  and  endowed 
schools  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  if 
imleed  ho  was  not  the  founder  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  he  raised  it  to  a  reputation  which  it 
had  never  before  enjoyed.  Among  other  acta 
of  munificence  to  tliat  seat  of  learning  ho 
founded  University  College.  Ho  himself  was 
a  learned  prince,  composed  several  works^ 
translated  the  historical  works  of  Orosius  and 
Bede,  some  religious  and  moral  treatises, 
perhaps  iEsop's  Fables  and  the  Psalms  of 
David  ;  also  the  Metres  of  Bocthius.  Ho 
divided  the  twenty-four  hours  into  three 
equal  parts  ;  one  he  devoted  to  the  service  of 
God,  another  to  public  affairs,  and  thn  third 
to  rest  and  refreshment.  In  private  life  ho 
was  benevolent,  pious,  cheerful  and  affable ; 
the  story  of  his  giving  the  poor  beggar  half 
his  loaf  when  famished  himself  is  one  of  the 
many  things  which  have  won  for  him  the  lovo 
and  admiration  of  all  true  Englishmen.  He  was 
bom  at  Wantage  in  Berkshire,  849 ;  died  900. 
— See  Beeton's  Universal  Biography,  p.  50. 


ROBERT  OF  GLOUCESTER. 

Robert  of  Gloucester  lived  during  the  reigns 
of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  ;  and  composed, 
in  verse,  "  The  Chronicle  of  English  Affairs," 
from  the  earliest  to  his  o^vn  times.  He  was  a 
monk  of  Gloucester  Abbey ;  hence  he  is  called 
Robert  of  Gloucester.  Warton  describes  the 
work  as  alike  destitute  of  art  and  imagination, 
and  in  many  parts  even  less  poetical  than  the 
prose  history  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  from 
which  most  of  the  events  were  taken. 
Another  critic,  however,  speaks  of  his  poem 
as  in  gonerp,l  appropriate  and  dramatic, 
proving  not  only  his  good  sense,  but  also  his 
eloquence.  There  are  several  copies  of  his 
^vork,  which  was  edited  by  Hearne  and  pub- 
lished in  1724. — Sec  Cltambcrs,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 


ROBERT  DE  BRUNNE. 

Robert  de  Brunne,  or  Robert  Mannyng,  a 
native  of  Brunne,  in  Lincolnshire,  was  a  canon 
of  the  Gilbertine  order,  and  resident  in  the 
priory  of  Scmpringham  ten  years  in  the  time 
of  Prior  John  of  Camolton,  and  five  years  with 
John  of  Clyntone.  In  1303  he  began  Ids 
translation,  or  rather  paraphrase,  of  "Manuel 
Peche,"  or  "  Manuel  des  Peches,"  that  is, 
"  The  Manuel  of  Sins."  It  is  along  production, 
treating  of  the  Decalogue  and  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins,  which  are  illustrated  by  many 
legendary  stories.  It  was  never  printed,  but 
is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  MSS., 
No.  41.5,  and  in  the  Harleian  MSS.,  No. 
1,701.  In  this  work  he  remonstrates  upon 
the  introduction   of    foreign  terms  into    the 
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language:    "I  soke,"  Baj-s  ho,  "no  straungo 
Ynj^-lj-ss." 

But  a  more  important  work  of  his  is  "  A 
Metrical  Chronicle  of  England."  The  former 
part  is  a  trans^lation  from  an  old  French  poet, 
called  Maister  Wace,  or  Gas.se,  who  copied 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  in  a  poem  called 
"Roman  des  Kois  d'Angleterre."  The  second 
part  of  "  Do  IJrunne's  Chronicle,"  beginuing 
from  Cadwalladcr,  and  ending  with  Edward 
I.,  is  translated  principally  from  a  chronicle 
by  Petor  Langtoft,  an  Augustine  canon  of 
Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  died  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  was 
therefore  a  contemporary  of  Do  Brunne. 
Heamc  edited  Do  Eininne,  but  suppressed 
much  of  the  translation.  Both  Ellis  and 
'NVai'ton  refer  to  this  poet. — AUhonc,  a'oI.  i. 
p.  269. 


BICHARD  EOLLE. 

Richard  Eolle,  a  hermit  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine  and  doctor  of  divinitj',  who  lived  a 
solitary  life  near  the  lunnicry  of  Hampole, 
four  miles  from  Doncastcr.  He  wrote  metrical 
paraphrases  of  certain  parts  of  Scripture,  and 
an  original  poem  of  a  moral  and  religious 
nature,  entitletl,  "  The  Pricks  of  Conscience  ;" 
but  of  the  latter  work  it  is  not  certainly 
known  that  ho  composed  it  in  English,  there 
being  some  reason  for  believing  that,  in  its 
present  form,  it  is  a  translation  from  a  Latin 
original  written  by  liim. — Clunnlcrs,  vol.  i. 
p.  11. 


ROBERT  LANGLANDE. 

Robert  Langlando  was  ono  of  the  first 
disciples  of  Wicklifte,  and  composed  a  curious 
poem,  entitled  "  The  Visions  of  Piers  Plow- 
man," intended  as  a  satire  on  almost  every 
description  of  men,  but  especially  the  clergj-. 
It  is  ^v^ittcn  in  blank  verse,  with  wit  and 
humour,  in  an  alliterative  measure. — (See 
Bccton's  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography, 
p.  627.)  Chambers  says  of  this  work  :  "  '  The 
Vision  of  Pioroo  Plowman,'  a  satirical  poem, 
ascribed  to  Robert  Longlando,  a  secular  priest, 
also  shows  very  expressively  the  progress 
which  was  made,  about  tho  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  towards  a  literary  style. 
This  poem,  in  many  points  of  view,  is  one  of 
tho  most  important  works  that  ajipeared  in 
England  previous  to  the  invention  of  printing. 
It  is  tho  popular  representative  of  tho  doc- 
trines whicli  were  silently  bringing  about  the 
Reformation,  and  it  is  a  peculiarly  national 
poem,  not  only  as  being  a  much  purer  specimen 
of  the  English  language  than  Chaucer,  but  as 
exhibiting  the  revival  of  the  same  sj-stem  of  al- 
literation which  characterized  tho  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry.  It  is,  in  fact,  both  in  this  peculiarity 
and  in  its  political  character,  characteristic 
of  a  great  literary  and  political  revolution,  in 
which  the  language  as  well  as  tho  independence 


of  tho  Anglo-Saxons  had  at  last  gained  tho 
ascendency  over  those  of  the  Normans. 
Pierce  is  represented  a.s  faUing  asleep  on  tho 
JIalvern  Hills,  and  as  seeing,  in  hi.s  i^leep,  a 
series  of  visions  ;  in  describing  the.se,  ho  ex- 
poses tho  corruptions  of  society,  but  particu- 
larly the  dissolute  lives  of  the  reUgious  orders, 
with  much  bitterness." — C/taj;i6eri-,  vol.i.  p.  11, 


GEOFFREY  CHAUCER. 

Gcofifroy  Chaucer,  1328—1400,  the  father 
of  English  poetry,  was  a  native  of  London. 
His  parentage  and  early  life  are  involved 
in  great  obscuritj',  and  the  honour  of  his 
education  is  claimed  by  both  Universities. 
He  was  a  great  favourite  at  the  court  of 
Edward  III.,  and  a  devoted  adherent  to  the 
celebrated  John  of  Gaunt.  Duke  of  Lanca.ster, 
whoso  sister-in-law.  Philippa  do  Kouot,  ac- 
cepted tho  offer  of  his  hand.  By  this  connec- 
tion the  poet  became  linked  with  the  good  or 
ill  fortune  which  attaches  to  greatness.  But 
this  generally  received  narrative  has  been 
doubted  bj'  some  critics.  In  135G  we  find 
Chaucer  bearing  arms  in  the  expedition  of 
Edward  III.  against  France.  For  some  time 
he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  by  the  enemj'. 
In  13G7  he  was  allowed  an  annual  pension  of 
twenty  marks,  between  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  of  our  present  money;  and  in  1373 
v/as  employed  in  an  embassy  to  Genoa  on 
affairs  of  the  State.  A  year  later  than  this  lio 
was  appointed  Comptroller  of  the  Customs  of 
Wool,  &c.  It  was  during  this  visit  to  Italy — 
he  had  before  travelled  on  the  Continent — that 
ho  enjoyed  sonio  delightful  converse  with 
Petrarch,  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  Prologue 
to  the  Clerke's  Tale  : — 

"  I  wol  you  tell  a  tale,  which  that  I 
Learned  at  Padowe  of  a  worthy  clerk. 
As  proved  by  his  wordes  and  liis  work ; 
Fraunceis  Petrark,  the  laurcat  poete, 
Highte  this  clerk  whos  rhetorike  swcto 
Enlumined  all  Itaille  of  poetrie. 
As  LjTiyan  did  of  philosophic,"  &c. 

Mr.  TjTwhitt  is  inclined  to  doubt  this 
meeting  of  the  poets,  but  Do  Sala  promi.'-cd 
to  prove  its  occurrence.  He  died  before  ho 
fulfilled  the  pledge.  Four  years  before  this 
acquaintance,  Chaucer  had  added  to  tho 
evidence  of  his  own  jioetical  talents  by  tho 
Lament  for  tho  Death  of  Blanche,  Duchess 
of  Lancaster,  entitled  "The  Book  of  tho 
Duchessc."  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  our  poet  became  involved  in  the 
political religioustroublos  of  the  day,  espousing 
the  cause  of  John  Combcrton  (John  do 
Xorthampton),  a  warm  cliampion  of  tho 
doctrines  of  Wickliffe.  Combcrton  was  im- 
prisoned, while  Chaucer  escaped  the  samo 
fato  by  a  precipitate  flight  to  the  Continent. 
Of  course  he  lost  his  place  in  the  Customs. 
He  was  so  imprudent  as  to  return  to  London 
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•witHn  a  short  period ;  ■was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  only  released  by  disclosing  tlio 
names  and  projects  of  liis  late  associates.  For 
this  breach  of  confidence  he  subsequently  ex- 
perienced gi-eat  remorse,  and  composed  his 
"  Testament  of  Love."  in  wliich  he  complains 
of  the  change  in  his  fortunes  and  of  the 
disgrace  in  which  his  conduct  had  involved 
Mm. 

Campbell,  in  his  "  Specimens  of  the  British 
Poets,"  says,  "  It  is  not  knowoi  what  ho 
revealed;  certainly  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  since  that  prince  continued  to 
be  his  friend.  To  liis  acknowledged  partisans, 
who  had  betrayed  and  tried  to  starve  him  during 
his  banishment,  he  owed  no  fidelity.  It  is 
true  that  extorted  evidence  is  one  of  the  last 
ransoms  which  a  noble  mind  would  wish  to 
pay  for  liberty ;  but  before  we  blame  Chaucer 
for  making  any  confession,  we  should  con- 
sider how  fair  and  easy  the  lessons  of 
uncapitulating  fortitude  may  appear  on  the 
outside  of  a  prison,  and  yet  how  hard  it  may 
be  to  read  them  by  the  light  of  a  dungeon. 
As  far  as  dates  can  be  guessed  at  in  so 
obscure  a  transaction,  his  liberation  took  place 
after  Eichard  had  shaken  off  the  domineering 
party  of  Gloucester,  and  had  beguu  to  act  for 
himself.  Chaucer's  political  errors — and  he 
considered  his  share  in  the  late  conspiracy  as 
an  error  of  judgment,  thoughnot  of  intention — 
had  been  committed  while  Eichard  was  a 
minor,  and  acknowledgment  of  them  might 
seem  less  humUiating  when  made  to  the 
monarch  himself,  than  to  an  usurping  faction 
ruling  in  his  name.  He  was  charged  too,  by» 
his  loyalty,  to  make  certain  disclosures  im- 
portant to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  his 
duty  as  a  subject,  independent  of  personal 
considerations,  might  weU  be  put  in  competi- 
tion with  ties  to  associates  already  broken  by 
their  treachery." — Campbell,  p.  2. 

In  1389  his  great  patron  returned  from 
abroad,  and  Chaucer's  fortunes  improved.  He 
was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Works  at  West- 
minster, and  soon  after  to  those  at  Windsor. 
He  retained  these  offices  scarcely  two  years, 
when  he  retired,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  to 
Woodstock,  at  which  quiet  town  he  composed 
liis  immortal  "  Canterbury  Tales."  In  139-4 
he  received  a  pension  of  .£20  per  annum,  and 
during  the  last  year  of  Eichard' s  reign  he 
■was  granted  yearly  a  tun  of  wine.  These 
were  continued  under  the  new  reign,  -with  an 
additional  pension  of  forty  marks.  He  did 
not  long  live  to  enjoy  this  accession  of  for- 
time,  for  on  the  2.5th  of  October,  1400,  he 
died.    He  was  bm-icd  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

"  Chaucer's  forte,"  writes  a  poet  and  critic, 
*'  is  description ;  much  of  his  moral  reflection 
is  superfluous  ;  none  of  his  painting  charac- 
teris'fcic.  His  men  and  women  are  not  mere 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  like  those  who  furnish 
apologies  for  Boccaccio's  stories.  They  rise 
before  us  minutely  traced,  profusely  varied, 
and  strongly  discriminated.     Their   features 


and  casual  manners  seem  to  have  an  amusing 
congruity  with  their  moral  characters.  He 
notices  minute  circumstances  as  if  by  chance ; 
but  every  touch  has  its  eiTect  on  our  con- 
ception so  distinctl}',  that  we  seem  to  live  and 
travel  with  his  personages  throughout  the 
jo-orney." 


JOHN  GOWEE. 

John  Gower,  1325  (?)— 1402,  was  con- 
temporary  and  friend  of  Chaucer.  He  was  a 
student  of  law  in  the  Inner  Temple,  a  man  of 
substance,  much  esteemed,  and  lost  his  sight 
about  three  years  previous  to  his  death.  Be- 
yond these  particulars  nothing  further  is 
known.  His  monument  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
St.  Sa-viour's  Chm-cli.  As  to  his  poems,  it 
may  tridy  be  said,  "  that  even  in  the  lighter 
strains  of  his  muse  he  sought  to  be  the  in- 
structor of  the  dark  age  in  which  his  lot  was 
cast."  Peacham,  in  his  "  Compleat  Gentle- 
man," says,  "  His  verses  are  full  of  good  and 
brave  moralitie."  "  Indeed,"  as  Warton 
remarks,  "  if  Chaucer  had  not  existed,  the 
compositions  of  Gower  woiild  have  been 
sufficient  to  rescue  the  reigns  of  Edward  III. 
and  Eichard  II.  from  the  imputation  of 
barbarism." 


JOHN  BAEBOUE. 

John  Barbour,  Barber,  Barbere,  or  Barbar, 
Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  died  1396,  is  one  of 
the  earliest  Scottish  poets  and  historians. 
The  date  and  place  of  his  birth  are  un- 
known. He  vrrote  a  metrical  chronicle, 
entitled  "The  Bruce,"  which  recounts  the 
heroic  deeds  of  Eobert  I.  in  support  of  his 
country's  independence.  Some  writers  affirm 
that  the  work  was  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  Eobert' s  son  and  successor.  He  wrote 
another  work,  in  which  he  gives  a  genealogical 
history  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  traces 
their  origin  to  the  Trojan  colony  of  Brutus. 
In  1357  we  find  that  he  received  from 
Edward  III.,  of  England,  a  safe-conduct  in 
these  words  :  "  John  Barber,  Archdeacon  of 
Aberdeen,  with  three  scholars  in  his  company. 
Coming  in  order  to  study  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  perform  his  scholastic  exer- 
cises." A  learned  -writer  says,  "  Our  Arch- 
deacon was  not  only  famous  for  his  extensive 
knowledge  in  the  philosophy  and  di-vinity  of 
those  times,  but  still  more  admired  for  his 
admirable  genius  for  English  poetry  ;  in 
which  he  composed  a  history  of  the  life  and 
glorious  actions  of  Eobert  Bruce — a  work 
not  only  remarkable  for  its  copious  cir- 
cumstantial details  of  the  exploits  of  that 
illustrious  prince  and  his  bravo  companions 
in  arms,  Eandolff,  Earl  of  Moray,  and  the 
Lord  James  Douglas,  but  also  for  the  beauty 
of  its  style,  which  is  not  inferior  to  that  of 
his  contemporary  Chaucer." 
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I.— THE  FIEST  DAT. 

There  had  not  hero  as  yet, 

Save  cavern-shade, 

Aught  been ; 

But  this  wide  abyss 

Stood  deep  and  dim, 

Strange  to  its  Lord, 

Idle  and  useless ; 

On  which  looked  with  his  eyes 

The  King  firm  of  mind, 

And  beheld  those  places 

Void  of  joys ; 

Saw  the  dark  cloud 

Lower  in  eternal  night, 

Swart  under  heaven, 

Dark  and  waste, 

Until  this  worldly  creation 

Through  the  world  existed 

Of  the  Glory-King. 

Here  first  shaped 

The  Lord  eternal, 

Chief  of  all  Creatures 

Heaven  and  earth  ; 

The  firmament  uproared, 

And  this  spacious  land 

Established, 

By  His  strong  Powers, 

The  Lord  Almighty. 

The  earth  as  yet  was 

Not  green  with  grass  ; 

Ocean  co.ercd, 

Swart  in  eternal  night, 

Far  and  wide, 


The  dusky  ways. 

Then  was  the  glory-bright 

Spirit  of  heaven's  Guardian 

Borne  over  the  deep 

AVith  utmost  speed : 

The  Creator  of  angels  bade, 

The  Lord  of  life, 

light  to  come  forth 

Over  the  spacioiis  deep. 

Quickly  was  fulfilled 

The  high  King's  behe.st ; 

For  him  was  holy  light 

Over  the  waste, 

As  the  Maker  bade. 
Then  sundered 
The  Lord  of  triumphs 
Over  the  ocean-flood 
Light  from  darkness. 
Shade  from  brightness, 
Then  gave  names  to  both 
The  Lord  of  life. 
Light  was  first 
Through  the  Lord's  word 
Named  day ; 

Beauteous,  bright  creation  I 
Well  pleased 

The  Lord  at  the  beginning 
The  procreative  time. 
The  first  day  saw 
The  dark  shade 
Swart  prevailing 
Over  the  wide  abyss. 

Ccedmon,  hy  Benjamin  Thorpe. — About  660. 
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2.— THE  FALL  OF  THE  EEBEL  ANGELS. 

The  All-po-wcrful  bad 

Angel-tribes, 

Through  might  of  han'.l, 

The  holy  Lord, 

Ten  established, 

In  vrhom  Ho  trusted  well 

That  they  His  ser'i-icG 

Would  follow. 

Work  His  ^vill ; 

Therefore  gave  he  them  wit, 

And  shaped  them  with  his  hands, 

The  holy  Lord. 

He  had  placed  them  so  happily, 

One  Ho  had  made  so  powerful, 

So  mighty  in  his  mind's  thought, 

He  let  him  sway  over  so  much, 

Highest  after  himself  in  heaven's  kingdom. 

He  had  made  him  so  fair, 

So  beauteous  was  his  form  in  heaven. 

That  came  to  him  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 

He  was  Uke  to  the  light  stars. 

It  was  his  to  work  the  praise  of  the  Lord, 

It  was  his  to  hold  dear  his  joys  in  heaven. 

And  to  thank  his  Lord 

For  the  reward  that  He  had  bestowed  on  him 

in  that  light ; 
Then  had  He  let  him  long  possess  it  ; 
But  he  turned  it  for  himself  to  a  w^orsc  thing, 
Began  to  raise  war  upon  Him, 
Against  the  highest  ruler  of  heaven, 
Who  sitteth  in  His  holy  seat. 
Dear  was  he  to  our  Lord, 
But  it  might  not  be  hidden  from  Him 
That  His  angel  began 
To  be  presumptuous, 
Eaised  himself  against  his  Master, 
Sought  speech  of  hate. 
Words  of  pride  towards  him, 
Woidd  not  serve  God, 
Said  that  his  body  was 
Light  and  beauteous. 
Fair  and  bright  of  hue  : 
He  might  not  find  in  his  mind 
That  ho  would  God 
In  subjection. 
His  Lord,  serve : 
Seemed  to  himself 
That  he  a  power  and  force 
Had  greater 
Than  the  holy  God 
Could  have 
Of  adherents. 

Many  words  spake 

The  angel  of  Presumption ; 

Thought,  through  his  own  power, 

How  he  for  himself  a  stronger 

Scat  might  make. 

Higher  in  heaven : 

Said  that  him  his  mind  impelled, 

That  he  west  and  north 

Would  begin  to  work, 

Would  prepare  structures : 

Said  it  to  him  seemed  doubtful 

That  ho  to  God  would 


Be  a  vassal. 

"  Why  shall  I  toil  ?  "  said  he  ; 
"  To  me  it  is  no  whit  needful 
To  have  a  superior  ; 
I  can  with  my  hands  as  many 
Wonders  work ; 
I  have  great  power 
To  form 

A  diviner  throne, 
A  higher  in  heaven. 
Why  shall  I  for  his  favor  serve, 
■    Bend  to  him  in  such  vassalage  ? 
I  may  be  a  god  as  he. 
Stand  by  mo  strong  associates, 
A\Tio  will  not  fail  me  in  the  strife. 
Heroes  stern  of  mood. 
They  have  chosen  me  for  chief, 
Eenowned  warriors ! 
With  such  may  one  devise  counsel. 
With  such  capture  his  adherents  ; 
They  arc  my  zealous  friends, 
Faithfid  in  their  thoughts  ; 
I  may  be  their  chieftain, 
Sway  in  this  realm  : 
Thus  to  me  it  seemeth  not  right 
That  I  in  aught 
Need  cringe 
To  God  for  any  good  ; 
I  will  no  longer  bo  his  vassal." 
When  the  All-powerful  it 
All  had  heard, 
That  his  angel  devised 
Great  presumption 
To  raise  up  against  his  Master, 
And  spake  proud  words 
Foolishly  against  his  Lord, 
Then  must  he  expiate  the  deed. 
Share  the  work  of  war. 
And  for  his  punishment  must  have 
Of  all  deadly  ills  the  greatest. 
So  doth  every  man 
Who  against  his  Lord 
De\'iseth  to  war. 

With  crime  against  the  great  Euler. 
Then  was  the  Mighty  angry. 
The  highest  Euler  of  heaven 
Hurled  him  from  the  lofty  seat ; 
Hate  had  he  gained  at  his  Lord, 
His  favor  he  had  lost. 

Incensed  with  him  was  the  Good  in  his  mind, 
Therefore  must  he  seek  the  gulf 
Of  hard  hell-torment. 

For  that  he  had  warred  with  heaven's  Euler. 
■  He  rejected  him  then  from  his  favor. 
And  cast  him  into  heU, 
Into  the  deep  parts. 
Where  he  became  a  devil : 
The  fiend  with  all  his  comrades 
Fell  then  from  heaven  above. 
Through  as  long  as  three  nights  and  days, 
The  angels  from  heaven  into  hell ; 
And  them  all  the  Lord  transformed  to  devils, 
Because  they  his  deed  and  word 
Would  not  revere ; 
Therefore  them  in  a  worse  light, 
Under  the  earth  beneath, 
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j        Almighty  God 

1 
His  dire  punishment.                                                  | 

j        Had  placed  triumphless 

Then  spake  he  the  words  : — 

1        In  the  swart  hell ; 

"  This  narrow  place  is  most  unlike 

j        There  thcj-  have  at  even, 

That  other  that  we  ere  knew, 

j        Immeasurably  long, 

High  in  heaven's  kingdom, . 

1        Each  of  all  the  fiends, 

Wliich  my  Jlaster  bestowed  on  mo, 

I        A  renewal  of  lire  ; 

Though  we  it,  for  the  All-powerful, 

Then  comoth  ere  dawn 

May  not  possess. 

The  eastern  wind, 

Must  cede  our  realm. 

i        Frost  bitter  cold, 

Yet  hath  he  not  done  rightly, 

Ever  fire  or  dart ; 

That  he  hath  struck  us  down 

1        Some  hard  torment 

To  the  fiery  abj-ss 

They  must  have, 

Of  the  hot  hcU, 

'        It  was  wroujrht  for  them  in  punishment, 

Bereft  us  of  heaven's  kingdom, 

Their  world  (life)  was  changed  : 

Hath  it  decreed 

For  their  sinful  course 

^Vith  mankind 

He  filled  hell  with  the  apostates. 

To  people. 

The  angels  continued  to  hold 

That  of  sorrows  is  to  me  the  greatest, 

The  heights  of  heaven's  kingdom. 

That  Adam  shall. 

Those  who  ere  God's  pleasure  executed; 

Who  of  earth  was  wrought. 

The  others  lay  fiends  in  the  fire, 

My  strong 

'i\Tio  ere  had  had  so  much 

Seat  possess ; 

Strife  with  their  liulcr  : 

Be  to  him  in  delight 

Torment  they  suffer, 

And  we  endure  this  torment, — 

Burning  heat  intense, 

Misery  in  this  hell. 

In  midst  of  hell 

Oh  !  had  I  power  of  my  hands. 

Fire  and  broad  flames ; 

And  might  one  season 

So  also  the  bitter  reeks, 

Be  without, 

Smoke  and  darkness. 

Bo  one  winter's  space. 

For  that  they  the  service 

Then  with  this  host  I 

Of  God  neglected, 

But  around  me  lie                                • 

Them  their  folly  deceived  ; 

Iron  bonds ; 

The  angel's  pride 

Presseth  this  cord  of  chain, — 

They  would  not  the  AU-powerful's 

I  am  powerless ! 

Word  revere, 

Me  have  so  hard 

Tlicy  had  great  torment : 

Tlie  clasps  of  hell, 

Then  were  they  fallen 

So  firml}'  gi-asped ! 

To  the  fiery  ab.yss, 

Here  is  a  vast  fii-e 

Into  the  hot  hell, 

Above  and  underneath. 

Through  frenzy 

Never  did  I  sec 

And  through  pride  ; 

A  loathier  landskip  ; 

They  sought  another  land. 

The  flame  abateth  not ; 

That  was  void  of  li-rlit 

Hot  over  hell. 

And  was  full  of  flume. 

JMe  hath  the  clasping  of  these  rings. 

A  great  receptacle  of  fire. 

This  hard-polished  band, 
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Impeded  in  my  course. 
Debarred  me  from  my  way ; 

1 

My  feet  are  bound. 
My  hands  manacled ; 
Of  these  hell-doors  are 

3.— SATAN'S  SPEECH. 

Satan  harangued, 

The  ways  obstructed. 

Sorrowing  si)ake, 

So  that  with  aught  I  cannot 

Ho  who  hell  henceforth 

From  these  limb-bonds  escape ; 

Should  rule, 

About  me  lie 

Govern  tlic  abyss. 

Of  hard  iron 

Ho  was  erst  God's  angel, 

Forged  with  heat. 

Fair  in  heaven, 

Hugo  gratings. 

Until  him  his  mind  urged. 

With  which  me  God 

And  his  pride 

Hath  fastened  by  the  neck. 

Most  of  all. 

Thus  perceive  I  that  he  kuowcth  my  mind, 

That  he  would  not 

And  that  know  also 

The  Lord  of  host's 

The  Lord  of  hosts, 

Word  revere. 

That  should  lis,  through  Adam, 

Boiled  within  him 

Evil  befall 

His  thought  about  his  heart. 

About  the  realm  of  heaven. 

Hot  was  without  him 

AVTiere  I  hud  power  of  my  hands. 
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But  we  now  suffer  chastisement  in  boll, 

"VMiicli  is  darkness  and  heat, — 

Grim,  bottomless  ; 

God  hath  us  himself 

Swept  into  these  swart  mists, 

Thus  he  cannot  us  accuse  of  any  sin 

That  we  against  him  in  the  land  framed  evil ; 

Yet  hath  he  deprived  us  of  the  light, 

Cast  us  into  the  greatest  of  all  torments  : 

We  may  not  for  this  execute  vengeance, 

Reward  him  -n-ith  aught  of  hostility. 

Because  ho  hath  bereft  us  of  the  light. 

He  hath  now  devised  a  world 

■Where  he  hath  -vvrought  man 

After  his  own  likeness, 

With  whom  ho  wUl  re-people 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  with  pure  souls ; 

Therefore  must  we  strive  zealously 

That  we  on  Adam,  if  we  ever  may, 

And  likewise  on  his   offspring,    our  wrongs 

repair, 
Corrupt  him  there  in  his  will. 
If  we  may  it  in  any  way  devise. 
Now  I  have  no  confidence  farther  in  this  bright 

state. 
That  wliich  he  seems  long  destined  to  enjoy. 
That  bliss  with  his  angel's  power. 
We  cannot  that  ever  obtain. 
That  we  the  mighty  God's  mind  weaken ; 
Let  us  a^-ert  it  now  from  the  children  of  men, 
That   heavenly  kingdom,    now   we  may  not 

have  it ; 
Let  us  so  do  that  they  forfeit  his  favour, 
That  they  pervert  that  which  he  mth  his  word 
commanded. 

Then  with  them  will  he  be  wroth  in  mind, 

Will  cast  them  from  his  favor ; 
Then  shall  they  seek  this  hell. 

And  these  grim  depths  ; 

Then  may  we  them  have  to  ourselves  as  vassals 

The  children  of  men  in  this  fast  durance. 
Begin  we  now  about  the  warfare  to  con- 
sult : — 

If  to  any  follower  I 

Princely  treasures 

Gave  of  old, 

While  we  in  that  good  realm 

Happy  sat. 

And  in  our  seats  had  sway. 

Then  me  he  never,  at  time  more  precious, 

Could  with  recompense 

My  gift  repay ; 

If  in  return  for  it  he  would 

{Any  of  my  followers) 

JBe  my  supporter, 

So  that  up  from  hence  he 

Forth  might 

Pass  through  these  barriers ; 

And  had  power  with  him. 

That  he  with  wings 

Might  fly,— 

Revolve  in  cloud, — 

To  where  stand  wrought 

Adam  and  Eve, 

On  earth's  kingdom. 

With  weal  encircled  ; — 


And  we  are  hither  cast 

Into  this  deep  den. 

Now  with  the  Lord  are  they 

Far  higher  in  esteem, 

And  may  for  themselves  that  weal  possess 

That  we  in  heaven's  kingdom 

Should  have, — 

Oivr  realm  by  right : 

This  counsel  is  decreed 

For  mankind. 

That  to  me  is  in  my  mind  so  painful, 

Euoth  in  my  thought. 

That  they  heaven's  kingdom 

For  ever  shall  possess. 

If  any  of  you  may 

With  aught  so  turn  it. 

That  they  God's  word 

Through  guile  forsake. 

Soon  shall  they  be  the  more  hateful  to  him  ; 

If  they  break  his  commandment, 

Then  will  ho  be  incensed  against  them  ; 

Afterwards  wUl  the  weal  be  turned  from  them, 

And  for  them  punishment  will  be  prepared, — 

Some  hard  lot  of  evil." 
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Began  then  himself  equip 

The  apostate  from  God, 

Prompt  in  arms. 

He  had  a  crafty  soul ; 

On  his  head  the  chief  his  helmet  set. 

And  it  fuU  strongly  bound, 

Braced  it  with  clasps. 

He  many  speeches  knew 

Of  guileful  words ; 

Wheeled  up  from  thence. 

Departed  through  the  doors  of  hell. 

(He  had  a  strong  mind) 

Lion-like  in  air. 

In  hostile  mood, 

Dashed  the  fire  aside 

With  a  fiend's  power  ; 

Would  secretly 

The  subjects  of  the  Lord. 

With  wicked  deeds. 

Men  deceive, 

Mislead  and  pervert. 

That  they  might  become  hateful  to  God. 

He  journeyed  then. 

Through  his  fiend's  might, 

Until  ho  Adam 

On  earth's  kingdom. 

The  creature  of  God's  hand, 

Found  ready. 

Wisely  wrought. 

And  his  v/if  e  also. 

Fairest  woman  ; 

Just  as  they  knew  many  things 

Of  good  to  frame. 

Which  to  them,  his  disciples. 

The  Creator  of  mankind 

Had  himself  pointed  out ; 

And  by  them  two 
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Trees  stood, 

That  wore  without 

Laden  with  fruit, — 

With  produce  covered ; 

As  them  the  powerful  God, 

High  Kin;^  of  Heaven, 

"With  his  hands  had  set, 

That  there  the  child  of  man 

Mijrht  choo;^o 

Of  {?ood  and  Qxil, — 

Evei-y  man 

Of  weal  and  woe. 

The  fruit  was  not  alilio  ; 

The  one  so  pleasant  was, 

Fair  and  beautiful. 

Soft  and  delicate, — 

That  was  Life's  tree  ; 

He  might  for  ever 

After  live, 

Be  in  the  world, 

Who  of  this  fniit  tasted. 

So  that  him  after  that 

Age  might  not  impair. 

Nor  gi-ievous  sickness  ; 

But  he  might  over  bo 

Forthwith  in  joys, 

And  his  life  hold  ; 

The  favor  of  heaven's  King 

Hero  in  the  world  have,  ■ 

To  him  should  be  decreed 

Honours  in  the  high  heaven 

Wlien  he  goeth  hence. 

Then  was  the  other 

Utterly  black. 

Dim  and  dark, — 

That  was  Death's  tree, 

WTiich  much  of  bitter  bare. 

Doth  must  know 

Every  mortal, 

'Evil  and  good  ; 

Waned  in  this  world. 

He  in  pain  must  ever, 

AVith  sweat  and  with  sorrows, 

After  live 

Whoe'er  should  taste 

Of  what  on  this  tree  grew ; 

Age  should  from  him  take 

Of  bold  deeds 

The  joys,  and  of  dominion, 

Ami  d(fe,th  be  him  allotted. 

A  little  while  ho  should 

His  life  enjoy. 

Then  seek  of  lands 

With  firo  the  swartest ; 

To  fiends  should  minister 

Where  of  all  perils  is  the  greatest 

To  people  for  a  long  season. 

That  the  foe  well  knew  ; 

The  devil's  dark  messenger, 

WTio  warred  with  God, 

Cast  him  then  into  a  worm's  body, 

And  then  twined  about 

The  tree  of  death. 

Through  devil's  craft. 

There  took  of  the  fruit. 

And  again  turned  him  thence 


To  where  he  know  the  Jiandiv.ork 

Of  heaven's  King  to  be  : 

Began  then  ask  him, 

With  his  first  word 

The  enemy  with  lies, 

"  Gravest  thou  aught, 

Adam,  up  with  God  ? 

I  on  his  errand  hither  have 

Joui-neyed  from  far ; 

Nor  was  it  now  long  since 

That  with  himself  I  sat,      [journey. 

When  he  me  bade  to  travel  on  this 

Bade  that  of  this  fruit  thou  eat, 

Said  that  thy  power  and  strength 

And  thine  understanding 

Would  become  gi-eatcr. 

And  thy  body 

Brighter  far, — 

Thy  form  more  beauteous  ; 

Said  that  to  thee  of  my  treasure  need 

Would  not  be  in  the  world. 

Nov.-  thou  hast  willingly 

Wrought  the  favor 

Of  heaven's  King, 

Gratefully  served 

Thy  Master, 

Hast  made  thee  dear  with  thy  Lord 

I  heard  him  thy  deeds  and  words 

Praise  in  his  brightness, 

And  speak  about  thy  life. 

So  must  thou  execute 

"What  hither,  into  this  land, 

His  angels  bring. 

In  the  world  are  broad 

Green  places, 

And  God  ruleth 

In  the  highest 

Dealm  of  heaven. 

The  All-powerful  above 

Will  not  the  trouble 

Have  himself 

That  on  this  journey  ho  should  come, 

The  Lord  of  men  ; 

But  he  his  vassal  sendetli 

To  thy  speech. 

Now  biddoth  he  thee,  by  messages, 

Science  to  learn ; 

Perform  thou  zealously 

His  message. 

Take  thee  this  fmit  in  hand. 

Bite  it  and  taste ; 

In  thy  breast  thou  shalt  be  expanded 

Thy  form  the  fairer  ; 

To  thee  hath  sent  the  powerful  God, 

Thy  Lord,  this  help 

From  heaven's  kingdom." 

Adam  spake, 

Wlicro  on  earth  he  stood, 

A  self-creatod  man. 

"  "\M'.en  I  the  Lord  of  triimiph, 

The  mighty  God, 

Heai-d  speak 

With  strong  voice  : 

And  He  me  here  standing  bade 

Hold  His  commandments : 

And  me  gave  this  brido, 
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This  wife  of  beauteous  mien ; 

And  mc  bade  beware 

That  in  the  tree  of  death 

I  were  not  deceived, 

Too  much  seduced  : 

He  said  that  the  swart  hell 

Should  inhabit 

He  who  in  his  heart  aught 

Should  admit  of  sin.  [with  lies, 

I  know  not  (for  thou  may'st  come 

Through  dark  design) 

That  thou  art  the  Lord's 

Messenger  from  heaven  ; 

Nay,  I  cannot  of  thy  orders, 

Of  thy  words,  nor  courses, 

Aught  understand, — 

Of  thy  journey,  nor  of  thy  sayings. 

I  know  what  He  himself  commanded  me. 

Our  Preserver, 

"When  Him  last  I  saw ; 

He  bade  me  His  words  revere 

And  weU  observe. 

Execute  His  instructions. 

Thou  art  not  like 

To  any  of  His  angels 

That  I  before  have  seen, 

Nor  showest  thou  me 

An  J'  token 

■\Miich  He  to  me  in  pledge 

Hath  sent. 

My  Lord,  through  favor ; 

Therefore  I  thee  cannot  obey,. — 

But  thou  mayest  take  thee  hence. 

I  have  firm  trust 

On  the  Almighty  God  above, 

Who  wrought  me  with  his  ai-ms 

Here  with  his  hands  ; 

He  can  me,  from  His  high  realm. 

Gift  with  each  good, 

Though  he  send  not  his  vassal." 
He  turned  him,  wroth  of  mood. 

To  where  he  saw  the  woman 

On  earth's  realm, 

Eve  standing. 

Beautifully  formed ; 

Said  that  the  greatest  ills 

To  all  their  offspring 

From  thenceforth 

In  the  world  would  be. 

"  I  know  that  the  supreme  God  with  you 

Will  be  incensed. 

As  I  to  him  this  message 

Myself  relate, 

WTien  I  from  this  journey  come 

Over  a  long  way  ; 

That  ye  wiU  not  well  execute 

Whatsoever  errand  he 

From  the  east  hither 

At  this  time  sendeth. 

Now  must  he  come  himself 

For  your  answer, 
■  His  errand  may  not 

His  messenger  command  ; 

Therefore  know  I  that  he  v/ith  you  will 
be  angry; 

The  Mighty,  in  his  mind. 


If  thou  nathless  wilt, 

A  willing  woman, 

My  words  obey. 

Then  from  this  mayst  thou  amply 

Counsel  devise. 

Consider  in  thy  breast. 

That  from  you  both  thou  mayst 

Ward  off  punishment. 

As  I  shall  show  thee. 

Eat  of  this  fruit. 

Then  will  thine  ej-es  become  so  clear 

That  thou  mayst  so  widely 

Over  all  the  world 

See  afterwards. 

And  the  throne  of  himself, 

Thy  Lord,  and  have 

His  grace  henceforward. 

Thou  mightcst  Adam 

Afterwards  rule. 

If  thou  his  afl'oction  have. 

And  he  trust  in  thy  words. 

If  thou  soothly  say  to  him 

What  monitions  thou  thyself 

Hast  in  thy  breast, 

"Wherefore  thou  God's  mandate 

By  persuasion  hast  performed  ; 

He  the  hateful  strife, 

The  evil  answer, 

Will  abandon 

In  his  breast's  recess ; 

So  we  both  to  him 

One  purpose  speak  : 

Urge  thou  him  zealously, 

That  he  may  follow  thy  instruction. 

Lest  ye  hateful  to  God, 

Your  Lord, 

Should  become. 

If  thou  perfect  this  attempt, — 

Best  of  women, — 

I  will  conceal  from  your  Lord 

That  to  me  so  much  calumny 

Adam  spake. 

Evil  words, 

Accuseth  mo  of  iintruths, 

Sayeth  that  I  am  anxious  for  mischiefs, 

A  servant  of  the  malignant. 

Not  God's  angel. 

But  I  so  readily  know  all 

The  angels'  origins. 

The  roofs  of  the  high  heavens, — 

So  long  was  the  while 

That  I  diligently 

Served  God, 

Through  faithful  mind, 

My  Master, 

The  Lord  himself, — 

I  am  not  like  a  devil." 

He  led  her  thus  with  lies, 

And  with  wiles  instigated 

The  woman  to  that  evil. 

Until  began  within  her 

The  serpent's  counsel  boil 

(To  her  a  v/eaker  mind  had 

The  Creator  assigned). 

So  that  she  her  mood 

Began  relax,  after  these  aUuremcuts ; 
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Therefore  she  of  the  cnetny  roceivcil, 

Against  the  Lord's  word, 

Of  death's  tree 

The  noxious  fruit. 

Then  to  her  spoiiso  she  spako  : — 

"  Adam,  my  lord, 

This  fruit  is  so  sweet, 

Mild  in  the  breast ; 

And  this  bri^'ht  messenger, 

God's  angel  good. 

I  l>y  his  habit  see 

That  he  is  the  envoy 

Of  our  Lord, 

Heaven's  King ; 

His  favour  it  is  for  us 

Better  to  gain 

Than  his  aversion. 

If  thou  to  him  this  day 

Spako  aught  of  harm. 

Yet  will  ho  it  forgive. 

If  we  to  him  obedience 

■Will  show. 

What  .shall  profit  thee  such  hateful  strife 

With  thy  Lord's  messenger  ? 

To  us  is  his  favor  needful ; 

He  maj'  bear  our  errands 

To  the  All-powerful, 

Heavenly  King. 

I  can  see  from  thenco 

Where  Ho  himself  sittcth, 

That  is  south-east, 

With  bliss  encircled, 

Him  who  formed  tliis  world ; 

I  see  his  angels 

Encompass  him 

With  feathery  wings, 

Of  all  folks  greatest. 

Of  bands  most  joyous. 

Who  could  to  mo 

Such  perception  give 

If  now  it 

God  did  not  send, 

Heaven's  Ruler  ? 

I  can  hear  from  far. 

And  so  widely  see. 

Through  the  whole  world. 

Over  the  broad  Creation  ; 

I  can  the  joy  of  the  firmament 

Hear  in  heaven  ; 

It  became  light  to  mo  in  mind. 

From  without  and  from  within. 

After  the  fruit  I  tasted. 

I  now  have  of  it. 

Here  in  my  hand. 

My  good  lord, — 

I  will  fain  give  it  thee ; 

I  believe  that  it 

Came  from  God, 

Brought  by  his  command. 

From  what  this  messenger  told  mo 

With  cautious  words ; 

It  is  not  like  to  aught 

Else  on  earth  : 

But, — so  this  messenger  saycth, — 

That  it  directly  came  from  God." 

She  spake  to  him  oft. 


And  all  day  urged  him 

To  that  dark  deed. 

That  they  their  Lord's 

Will  break. 

The  fell  envoy  stood  ])y, 

E.xcited  his  desires. 

And  with  wiles  urged  him, 

Dangerously  followed  him. 

Ihe  foe  was  full  near 

"Who  on  that  dire  journey 

Had  fared 

Over  a  long  way  : 

Nations  he  studied 

Into  that  great  perdition 

Men  to  cast. 

To  corrupt  and  to  mislead. 

That  they  God's  loan, 

The  Almighty's  gift, 

]VIight  forfeit. 

The  power  of  heaven's  kingdom  ; 

For  the  hell-miscreant 

Well  knew 

That  they  God' a  iro 

Must  have. 

And  hell-torment, — 

The  torturing  puni.shmeut, — 

Needs  receive, 

Since  they  God's  command 

Had  broken. 

■\\1iat  time  ho  (the  fiend)  seduced, 

With  lying  words. 

To  that  evil  counsel 

The  beauteous  woman. 

Of* females  fairest, 

That  she  after  his  will  spake, 

Was  as  a  help  to  him 

To  seduce  God's  handiwork. 

Then  she  to  Adam  spake — 

Fairest  of  women — 

Full  oft. 

Till  in  the  man  began 

His  mind  to  turn, 

So  that  he  trusted  to  the  promise 

^Vhich  to  him  the  woman 

Said  in  words  : 

Yet  did  she  it  through  faitliful  mind,- 

Knew  not  that  hence  so  many  ills, 

Sinful  woes, 

Must  follow 

To  mankind. 

Because  she  took  in  mind 

That  she  the  hostile  envoy's 

Suggestions  would  obey, 

But  weened  that  she  the  favor 

Of  heaven's  King 

Wrought  with  the  words 

Which  she  to  the  man 

Revealed,  as  it  were  a  token, 

And  vowed  them  true ; 

Till  that  to  Adam, 

Within  his  breast 

His  mind  was  changed, 

And  his  heart  began 

Turn  to  her  will. 

He  from  the  woman  took 

Hell  and  death. 


C^D3ION.] 


THE  SOUL  IN  DESPAIE.  [First  Period.— Fro5)i  ths 


Thoiigli  it  was  not  so  called, 

But  it  the  name  of  fruit 

Must  have ; 

Yet  was  it  death's  dream, 

And  the  devil's  artifice, 

Hell  and  death, 

And  man's  perdition, 

The  destruction  of  human  kind, 

That  they  made  for  food 

Unholy  fruit ! 

Thus  it  came  within  him, 

Touched  at  his  heart. 

Laughed  then  and  played 

The  bitter-purposed  messenger. 

Ccedmon,  ly  Benjamin  Tliorpe. — About  660. 


5.— THE  SOUL  m  DESPAIR. 

Alas  !  in  how  grim 

And  how  bottomless 

A  gulf  labours 

The  darkling  mind. 

When  it  the  strong 

Storms  lash 

Of  worldly  cares  ; 

When  it,  thus  contending. 

Its  proper  light 

Once  forsakes. 

And  in  woe  forgets 

The  everlasting  joy, 

And  rushes  into  the  darkness 

Of  this  world, 

Afflicted  with  cares ! 

Thus  has  it  now  befallen 

This  my  mind ; 

Xow  it  no  more  knows 

Of  good  for  God, 

But  lamentations 

For  the  external  world  : 

To  it  is  need  of  comfort. 

King  Alfred's  Metres  of  Boctliius.^Ahout  880. 


Joyful  that  they  may  : 
But  the  stark  storm, 
"WTien  it  strong  comes 
From  north  and  east. 
It  quickly  takes  away 
The  beauty  of  the  rose. 
And  also  the  northern  storm, 
Constrained  by  necessity. 
That  it  is  strongly  agitated 
Lashes  the  spacious  sea 
Against  the  shore. 
Alas  !  that  on  earth 
Aught  of  permanent 
Work  in  the  Avorld 
Does  not  ever  remain." 

Kinrj  Alfred's  Metres  of  Boetliius. — About 


6.— NOTHING  ON  EAETH  PERMANENT. 

Then  Wisdom  again 

His  treasiu-y  of  words  unlocked, 

Sung  various  maxims, 

And  thus  expressed  himself  : — 

"  When  the  Sun 

Clearest  shines, 

Serencst  in  the  heaven, 

Quickly  are  obscured 

Over  the  earth 

All  other  stars ; 

Because  their  brightness  is  not 

Brightness  at  all. 

Compared  with 

The  Sun's  light. 

"When  mild  blows 

The  south  and  western  wind 

Under  the  clouds, 

Then  quickly  grow 

The  flowers  of  the  field, 


7.— THE  ONLY  EEST. 

Well,  0  children  of  men, 

Throughout  the  middle  earth  ! 

Let  every  one  of  the  free 

Aspire  to  the 

Eternal  good 

"NAIiich  we  are  speaking  about, 

And  to  the  felicities 

That  we  are  telling  of. 

Let  him  who  is  now 

Straitly  boiind 

With  the  vain  love 

Of  this  great 

Middle  earth. 

Also  quickly  seek  for  himself 

FuU  freedom, 

That  he  may  arrive 

At  the  felicities 

For  the  good  of  souls  ; 

For  that  is  the  only  rest 

Of  all  labours ; 

The  desirable  haven 

To  the  lofty  ships 

Of  our  mind, — 

A  great  tranquil  station ; 

That  is  the  only  haven 

Which  ever  is, 

After  the  waves 

Of  our  labours. 

And  every  storm. 

Always  calm. 

That  is  the  refuge, 

And  the  only  comfort, 

Of  all  the  wretched,  ^ 

After  these 

Worldly  labours. 

That  is  a  pleasant  place, 

After  these  miseries, 

To  possess. 

But  I  well  know, 

That  neither  golden  vessels, 

Nor  heaps  of  silver. 

Nor  precious  stones, 

Nor  the  wealth  of  the  middle  earth. 

The  eyes  of  the  mind 

Ever  enlighten ; 


larliest  Times  to  1400.]                 AN  OLD  MAN'S  SORROW.                               [Anontmocb. 

Nor  aught  improve 

Discover  to  the  skies 

Their  sharpness 

The  right  path 

To  the  contemplatiou 

To  the  eternal  region 

Of  true  felicities ; 

Of  our  souls. 

But  they  rather 

Kin^f  Alfred's  Metres  of  Boethius. — About  880. 

The  mind's  eyes 
Of  every  man 

Make  blind  in  their  breasts, 

9.— THE   SAILING   OF  BEO\\Tn.F. 

Than  make  them  clearer. 

For  everj-thing 

That  in  this  present 

Life  delights 

Are  poor 

Earthly  things, 

Ever  fleeting ! 

But  wonderful  is  that 

Famous  was  Beowulf ; 
Wide  sprang  the  blood 
AVhich  the  heir  of  the  Shylds 
Shed  on  the  lands. 

So  shall  the  bracelets 
Pui'chase  endeavor. 
Freely  presented 

Splendor  and  brightness 
Which  every  one  of  things 
With  splendour  enlightens, 
And  afterwards 

As  by  thy  fathers  ; 
And  all  the  young  men, 
As  is  their  custom, 
Cling  round  their  leader 

Entirely  rules. 

The  Ruler  wills  not 

That  our  souls 

Shall  perish  ; 

But  he  himself  will  them 

With  a  ray  illumine, — 

The  Ruler  of  life  ! 

Soon  as  the  war  comes. 

Lastly,  thy  people 

The  deeds  shall  bcpraiso 

"Which  their  men  have  performed. 

■V\Tien  the  Shyld  had  awaited 

The  time  he  should  stay, 

Came  many  to  face 

On  the  billows  so  free. 

If,  then,  any  man. 

With  the  clear  eyes 

Of  his  mind,  may 

Ever  behold 

The  clear  brightness 

Of  heaven's  light, 

Then  will  he  say 

That  the  brightness  of  the  sun 

Is  darkness ; 

So  every  man. 

Compared  with 

That  great  light 

Of  God  Almighty, 

That  is  to  every  soul 

Eternal  without  end. 

His  ship  they  bore  out 

To  the  brim  of  the  ocean, 

And  his  comrades  sat  dovra 

At  their  oars  as  he  bade  : 

A  word  could  control 

His  good  fellows,  the  Shylds. 

There,  at  the  Hythe, 
Stood  his  old  father, 
Long  to  look  after  him. 

The  band  of  his  comrades. 
Eager  for  outfit, 
Forward  the  Atheling. 
Then  all  the  people 

Cheered  their  loved  lord. 

To  blessed  souls. 

The  giver  of  bracelets. 

On  the  deck  of  the  ship 

King  Alfred's  Metres  of  Boethius. — About  880. 

He  stood  by  the  mast. 

There  was  a  treasure, 

Won  from  afar, 

S.— THE  HAPPY  MAN. 

Laden  on  board. 

Lo  !  now  on  earth  is  ho 

Ne'er  did  I  hear 

In  evei-y  thing 

Of  a  vessel  appointed 

A  happy  man, 

Better  for  battle, 

If  he  may  see 

With  weapons  of  war. 

The  clearest 

And  waistcoats  of  wool, 

Heaven-shining  stream, 

And  axes  and  swords. 

The  noVile  fountain 

Modernized  by  W.  Taylor. — About  900. 

Of  all  good  ; 

And  of  himself 

The  swarthy  mist, — 

lo.— AN   OLD   SIANS   SORROW. 

The  darkness  of  the  mind, — 

Can  dispel ! 

Careful,  sorrowing, 

Wo  will  as  yet. 

Ho  seeth  iu  his  son's  bower 

With  Gods  help, 

Tlie  ^vine-hall  deserted. 

With  old  and  fabulous 

The  resort  of  the  wind  noiseless. 

Stories  instruct 

The  knight  sleepcth  : 

Thy  mind ; 

The  warrior,  in  darkness. 

That  ttou  the  better  mayest 

There  is  not  there 

AXOUTMOUS.] 


GOOD  NIGHT. 


[First  Period. — From  the 


Noise  of  the  harp, 
Joy  in  the  dwellings, 
As  there  was  before. 
Then  dcparteth  he  into  sonjs, 
Singeth  a  lay  of  sorrow, 
One  after  one  ; — 
All  seemed  to  him  too  wide. 
The  plains  and  the  dwclling-placo. 
Modernized  hy  John  M.  Kcmble. — About  900. 


II.— GOOD   NIGHT. 

The  night-helm  grew  dusky, 
Dark  over  the  vassals  ; 
The  court  all  rose, 
The  mingled-haired 
Old  Scylding 
Would  vi^it  his  bed  ; 
The  Geilt  wished  the 
Renowned  warrior  to  rest 
Immeasurably  well. 
Soon  him  the  foreigner, 
"Weary  of  his  journe}', 
The  hall-thane  guided  forth, 
"Who,  after  a  fitting  manner. 
Provided  all  that 
The  thane  needed, 
"Whatsoever  that  day 
The  sailors  over  the  deep 
Should  have. 

The  magnanimous  warrior  rested. 
The  house  rose  aloft, 
Carved  and  variegated  with  gold ; 
The  stranger  slept  therein 
Until  the  pale  raven, 
Blithe  of  heart. 
Announced  the  joy  of  heaven, 
The  bright  sun,  to  be  come. 
Modernized  hy  John  M.  Kemhle. — About  900. 


12.— SUMMEE  IS  I-CUMEN  IN.* 

Summer  is  i-cumcn  in, 
Llude  sing  cuccu ; 
Groweth  sed,  and  bloweth  mcd. 
And  springth  the  wde  nu. 
Sing  cuccu,  cuccu. 

Awe  bleteth  after  lomb, 
Lhouth  after  caluo  cu  ; 
IjuIIuc  sterteth.  bucke  verteth ; 

Murie  sing  cuccu, 

Cuccu,  cuccu. 
Wei  singes  thu  cuccu, 
Ne  s\vik  thu  nauer  nu  ; 

Sing  cuccu  nu, 

Sing  cuccu. 

About  900. 

•  This  i3  the  most  ancient  English  song  that  appears 
in  our  manuscripts  with  the  musical  notns  annexed. 
The  music  is  of  that  species  of  composition  which  ia 
called  Canon  in  the  Vnimn,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of 
the  fifteenth  century. — Waeios's  "  History  of  English 
Poetry." 


The  Song  of  Summer. 

Summer  is  a  coming  in. 

Loud  sing,  cuckow ; 
Groweth  seed,  and  bloweth  mead, 
Aud  springeth  the  wood  now. 

Sing,  cuckow,  cuckow. 

Ewe  bleateth  after  lamb, 

Loweth  calf  after  cow, 

Bullock  starteth,  buck  departeth. 

Merry  sing,  cuckow, 

Cuckow,  cuckow. 
Well  singeth  the  cuckow. 
Nor  cease  to  sing  now ; 

Sing  cuckow,  now. 

Sing  cuckow. 

Modernized  by  Warton, — Abo\d  1785. 


13.— THE   MUSTER   FOR   THE   FIRST 
CRUSADE. 

A  good  pope  was  thilk  time  at  Rome,  that 

hecht  Urban, 
That  iireached  of  the  creyserie,  and  creyscd 

mony  man. 
Therefore    he    send     preachers    through    all 

Christendom, 
And  himself   a-this-sido  the  mounts  and  to 

France  come  ; 
And   preached   so   fast,    and   with    so   great 

wisdom. 
That  about  in  each  lond  the  cross  fast  mo 

nome.  • 

In  the  year  of  grace  a  thousand  and  sixteen, 
Tliis   great   creyserie   began,  that   long  was 

i-seen. 
Of  so  much  folk  nymo  the  cross,  no  to  the 

holy  land  go. 
Me  ne  see  no  time  before,  ne  suth  nathcmo. 
For  self  women  ne  beloved,  that  they  ne  wend 

thither  fast, 
Ne  young  folk  [that]  feeble  were,  the  while 

the  voyage  y-last. 
So    that   Robert   Curthose    thitherward    his 

heart  cast, 
And,  among  other  good  knights,  no  thought 

not  be  the  last. 
He  wends  here  to  Englond  for  the  creyserie. 
And   laid  William   his  brother  to  wed  Nor- 
mandy, 
And  borrowed  of   him   thereon   an   hundred 

thousand  mark. 
To  wend  with  to  the  holy  lond,  and  that  was 

somedcal  stark.     *     * 
The  Earl  Robert  of  Flanders  mid  him  wond 

also, 
And  Eustace   Earl   of  Boulogne,  and  mony 

good  knight  thereto. 
There  wond  the  Duke  Geoffrey,  and  the  Earl 

Baldwin  there. 
And  the  other  Baldwin  also,  that  noble  men 

were, 
And  kings  ayth  all  three  of  the  holy  lond. 
The  Earl  Stephen   do  Elois  wend  eke,  that 

great  power  had  on  bond, 
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And  Eobert's  fiistcr  C'urthoso  espoused  had  to 

wive. 
There  wend  yd  other  knights,  the  best  that 

were  alive ; 
As  the  Earl  of  St  Giles,  the  good  RajTiiond, 
And  Niel  the  kinpr's  brother  of  France,  and 

the  Earl  Beaumond, 
And  Tancred  hia  nephew,  and  the  bishop  also 
Of    Podj-s,    and    Sir    Hugh    the    great    earl 

thereto  ; 
And  folk  also  without  tale,  of  all  this  west 

end 
Of  Englond  and  of  France,  thitherward  gan 

wend. 
Of   Normandy,    of   Denmark,  of  Norway,  of 

Britain, 
Of  Wales  and  of  Ireland,  of  Gascony  and  of 

Spain, 
Of  Provence  and  of  Saxony,  and  of  Alemain, 
Of   Seotlond    and    of   Greece,  of  liome  and 

Aquitain.     *     * 

Robert  of  Gloucester. — About  12G0, 


14.— THE  INTERVIEW  OF  VORTIGEEN 
WITH  ROWEN. 

Hengist  that  daj'  did  his  might, 
That  all  were  glad,  king  and  knight. 
And  as  they  were  best  in  glading, 
And  well  cup-shotten,  knight  and  king. 
Of  chamber  Rowcnen  so  gent. 
Before  the  king  in  hall  she  went. 
A  cup  with  wine  she  had  in  hand, 
And  her  attire  was  well  farand. 
Before  the  king  on  kuoe  sot. 
And  in  her  language  she  him  gret 
'  Laverd  king,  wassail !  '  said  she. 
The  king  asked,  Wliat  should  be. 
On  that  language  the  king  no  couth 
A  kuight  her  language  Icrid  in  youth, 
Bregh  hight  that  knight,  born  Breton, 
That  lorid  the  language  of  Saxon. 
This  Bregh  was  the  latimer. 
What  she  said  told  Vortiger. 
'  Sir,'  Bregh  said,  '  Rowen  you  greats, 
And  king  calls  and  lord  you  leet-. 
This  is  their  custom  and  their  gest, 
"When  they  are  at  the  ale  or  feast, 
nk  man  that  loves  where  him  think. 
Shall  say  M'assail  !  and  to  him  drink. 
He  that  bids  shall  saj%  Wassail ! 
The  tother  shall  say  again,  Drinl:liail! 
Tliat  says  Wassail  drinks  of  the  cup, 
Kissing  his  fellow  he  gives  it  up. 
Drinkhail  ho  says,  and  drinks  thereof. 
Kissing  him  in  bourd  and  skof.' 
The  king  said,  as  the  knicrht  gan  ken, 
'  Drinkhail,'  smiling  on  Rowenen. 
Rowen  drank  as  her  list. 
And  gave  the  king,  syne  him  kissed. 
There  was  the  first  wassail  in  dedc, 
And  that  first  of  fame  gaed. 
Of  that  wassail  men  told  great  tale, 
And  wassail  when  they  were  at  ale, 


And  drinkhail  to  them  that  drank, 

Thus  was  wassail  ta'cn  to  thank. 

Fell  sithcs  that  maidin  ying 

Wassailed  and  kissed  the  king. 

Of  body  she  was  right  avenant, 

Of  fair  colour  with  sweet  semblant. 

Her  attire  full  well  it  seemed, 

Mervclik  tlic  king  she  queemed. 

Of  our  measure  was  he  glad. 

For  of  that  maidin  ho  wax  all  mad. 

Drunkenness  the  fiond  wrought, 

Of  that  pacn  was  all  his  thought. 

A  mischance  that  time  him  led. 

He  asked  that  paen  for  to  wed. 

Hengist  would  not  draw  o  lite, 

Bot  granted  him  all  so  tite. 

And  Hors  his  brother  consented  soon. 

Her  friends  said,  it  were  to  done. 

They  asked  the  king  to  give  her  Kent, 

In  dowcry  to  take  of  rent. 

Upon  that  maidin  his  heart  was  cast ; 

That  they  asked  the  king  made  fast. 

I  ween  the  king  took  her  that  day, 

And  wedded  her  on  pacn"s  lay. 

Robert  Be  Brv.nnc. — About  1320. 


15.— PRAISE  OF  GOOD  WOMEN. 

Nothing  is  to  man  so  dear 

As  woman's  love  in  good  manner. 

A  good  woman  is  man's  bliss, 

'\\lierc  her  love  right  and  stedfast  is. 

There  is  no  solace  under  heaven. 

Of  all  that  a  man  may  neven. 

That  should  a  man  so  much  glow, 

As  a  good  woman  that  lovcth  true  : 

Ne  dearer  is  none  in  God's  hurd, 

Than  a  chaste  woman  with  lovely  wurd. 

Robert  Be  Brunnc. — About  1320. 


i6._V.TIAT  IS  HEAVEN? 

Ther  is  lyf  ^vithonte  ony  deth. 

And  ther  is  yoiitho  %v-ithout  ony  eldc  ; 

And  ther  is  alle  manner  welthe  to  welde  : 

And  ther  is  rest  without  ony  travaille  ; 

And  ther  is  pees  without  ony  strife. 

And  ther  is  alio  manner  lyldnge  of  lyf : — 

And  ther  is  bright  somor  ever  to  se. 

And  ther  is  nevere  wynter  in  that  countrie : — 

And  ther  is  more  worshipe  and  honour. 

Then  evere  hade  kjTige  other  emperour. 

And  ther  is  greto  melodic  of  aungeles  songe, 

And  ther  is  preysing  hem  amonge. 

And  ther  is  alle  manner  frendshipe  thatmay  bo. 

And  ther  is  evere  perfect  love  and  charito  ; 

And  ther  is  wisdom  without  folye, 

And  ther  is  honeste  without  vilcncyc. 

Al  these  a  man  may  joyes  of  hcvene  call : 

Ac  yutte  the  most  soverejTi  joyo  of  alio 

Is  the  sighto  of  Goddes  bright  face. 

In  wham  restcth  alle  manere  grace. 

Richard  Rollc.— About  1350. 


Egbert  Longlande.] 


MEECY  AND  TEUTH. 


[First  Period. — From  the 


17.— MEECY  AND  TEUTH. 

Out  of  the  west  coast,  a  wench,  as  me  thought. 
Came  walking  in  the  way,  to  hell-ward  she 

looked ; 
Mercy  hight  that  maid,  a  meek  thing  withal, 
A  full  benign  burd,  and  buxom  of  speech  ; 
Her  sister,  as  it  seemed,  came  soothly  walkin.cr. 
Even  out  of  the  east,  and  westward  she  looked, 
A  full  comely  creature.  Truth  she  hight. 
For  the  virtue  that  her  followed  afeard  was 

she  never. 
"VMien  these  maidens  mette,  Mercy  and  Truth, 
Either  axed  other  of  this  great  wonder, 
Of  the  din  and  of  the  darkness,  &c. 

Robert  Lonfjlande. — Ahoxtt  1350. 


iS.— COYETOUSNESS. 

.iVnd  then  came  Covetise,   can  I  him  not  de- 

scrive, 
So  hungrily  and  hoUow  Sir  Herrey  him  looked ; 
He  was  beetle-browed,  and  babber-lipped  also. 
With  two  bleared  een  as  a  blind  hag, 
And  as  a  leathern  purse  loUed  his  cheeks. 
Well  syder  than  his  chin,  they  shriveled  for  eld : 
And  as  a  bondman  of  his  bacon  his  beard  was 

bedrivelled. 
With  an  hood  on  his  head  andalousyhat  above. 
And  in  a  tawny  tabard  of  twelve  winter  age, 
Al  so-tom  and  baudy,  and  full  of  Uce  creeping  ; 
But  if  that  a  louse  could  have  loupen  the  better, 
She  should  not  have  walked  on  the  welt,  it 

was  so  threadbare. 

Robert  Longlandc. — About  1350. 


19.— THE  CANTEEBUEY  TALES. 

the  PEOIiOGTJE. 

Whanne  that  April  with  his  shoures  sote 
The  droughte  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  rote, 
And  bathed  every  veine  in  swiche  licour, 
Of  whiche  vertue  engendred  is  the  flour  ; 
'vVhan  Zephirus  eke  with  his  sote  brethe 
!        Enspired  hath  in  every  holt  and  hetho 
The  tendre  croppes,  and  the  yonge  sonne 
Hath  in  the  Eam  his  halfe  cours  jrronne, 
And  smale  foules  maken  melodic. 
That  slepen  alle  night  with  open  eye, 
So  priketh  hem  nature  in  hir  corages ; 
j        Than  longen  folk  to  gon  on  pilgrimages, 
{        And  palmeres  for  to  seken  strange  strondes, 
To  serve  halwes  couthe  in  sondry  londes ; 
And  specially,  from  every  shire's  ende 
Of  Englelond,  to  Canterbury  they  wende, 
The  holy  blisf ul  martyr  for  to  seke, 
That  hem  hath  holxien,  whan  that  they  were  seke. 

Befelle,  that,  in  that  seson  on  a  day, 
In  Southwerk  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay, 
Eedy  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterbury  with  devoute  corago, 
At  night  was  come  into  that  hostclrio 
Wei  nine  and  twenty  in  a  compagnie 
Of  sondry  folk,  by  aventure  yfalle 
In  felawship,  and  pilgrimes  were  they  alio, 


That  toward  Canterbury  woldca  ride. 
The  chambres  and  the  stables  weren  wide. 
And  wel  we  weren  esed  atte  beste. 

And  shortly,  whan  the  sonne  was  gon  to  reste, 
So  haddo  I  spoken  with  hem  everich  on. 
That  I  was  of  hir  felawship  anon. 
And  made  forword  erly  for  to  rise. 
To  take  oure  way  ther  as  I  j^ou  devise. 

Bvit  natheles,  while  I  have  time  and  space, 
Or  that  I  forther  in  tliis  tale  pace. 
Me  thiuketh  it  accordant  to  reson, 
To  teUen  you  alle  the  condition 
Of  eche  of  hem,  so  as  it  semed  me, 
And  vv'hiche  they  weren,  and  of  what  degre  ; 
And  eke  in  what  araie  that  they  were  inno  : 
And  at  a  knight  than  wol  I  firste  beginne. 

A  Knight  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man. 
That  fro  the  time  that  he  firste  began 
To  riden  out,  he  loved  chevalrie, 
Trouthe  and  honour,  fredom  and  curtesie. 
Ful  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordes  werre, 
And  therto  hadde  he  ridden,  no  man  ferre, 
As  wel  in  Cristendom  as  in  Hethenesse, 
And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthrnesse. 

At  Alisandre  he  was  whan  it  v^as  wonne. 
Ful  often  time  he  hadde  the  bord  begonne 
Aboven  alle  nations  in  Pruce. 
In  Lettowc  hadde  he  reysed,  and  in  Euce, 
No  cristen  man  so  ofte  of  his  degre. 
In  Gernade  at  the  siege  eke  hadde  he  be 
Of  Algesir,  and  ridden  in  Belmarie. 
At  Leyes  was  he,  and  at  Satalie, 
Whan  they  were  wonne  ;  and  in  the  Crete  see 
At  many  a  noble  armee  hadde  he  be. 
An  mortal  bataUlcs  hadde  he  ben  fiftene, 
And  foughten  for  our  faith  at  Tramissene 
In  listes  thries,  and  ay  slain  his  fo. 

This  ilke  worthy  knight  hadde  ben  also 
Somtime  with  the  lord  of  Palatie, 
Agen  another  hethen  in  Turkic  : 
And  evermore  he  hadde  a  sovereine  pris. 
And  though  that  he  was  worthy  he  was  wise, 
And  of  his  port  as  meke  as  is  a  mayde. 
He  never  yet  no  vUanie  ne  sayde 
In  aUe  his  Uf ,  unto  no  manere  wight. 
He  was  a  veray  j^arfit  gentU  knight. 

But  for  to  teUen  you  of  his  araie. 
His  hors  was  good,  but  he  ne  was  not  gaie. 
Of  fustian  he  wered  a  gipon, 
Alle  besmotred  with  his  habergeon. 
For  he  was  late  ycome  fro  his  ^dage, 
And  wente  for  to  don  his  pilgrimage. 

With  him  ther  was  his  sone  a  yonge  Squiee, 
A  lover,  and  a  lusty  bacheler. 
With  lockes  crull  as  they  were  laide  in  presse. 
Of  twenty  yere  of  age  he  was  I  gesse. 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  lengthe, 
And  wonderly  deliver,  and  grete  of  strengthe. 
And  he  hadde  be  somtime  in  chevachie. 
In  Flaundres,  in  Artois,  and  in  Picardie, 
And  borne  him  wel,  as  of  so  litcl  s]3ace. 
In  hope  to  stonden  in  his  ladies  grace. 

EmV)rouded  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mede 
Alle  ful  of  freshe  floures,  white  and  rede. 
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Singinpr  he  was,  or  floytinj,'  uU  tlio  daj', 
Ho  waH  as  frosho  as  is  the  moiioth  of  May. 
Short  was  his  gounc,  with  sieves  lonj,'  ami  wide. 
Wei  coiide  ho  sittc  on  hors,  and  fayro  rido. 
He  coudo  songoa  make,  and  well  cndito, 
Juste  and  eke  dance,  and  wcl  ponrtraie  and  write. 
So  hoto  ho  loved,  that  by  nightcrtalo. 
He  slep  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale. 

Curtois  ho  was,  lowlj',  and  sorvisablo, 
And  carf  before  his  fader  at  the  table. 

A  Yeman  haddo  he,  and  scrvantes  no  mo 
At  that  time,  for  him  luste  to  ride  so  ; 
And  he  was  cladde  in  cote  and  hode  of  grcno 
A  shcfe  of  peacock  arwea  bright  and  keno 
L'ndcr  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thriftily. 
VVel  coudo  ho  dresso  his  takel  yemanly : 
His  arwes  droui^od  not  with  fethorcs  lowe. 
And  in  his  hond  ho  bare  a  mighty  bowo. 

A  not-hed  haddo  he,  with  a  broune  visage. 
Of  wood-craft  coudo  he  wel  alio  the  usage. 
Upon  his  arme  he  bare  a  gaie  bracer, 
And  by  his  side  a  sword  and  a  bokeler, 
And  on  that  other  side  a  gaie  daggere, 
Harnoised  wel,  and  shaqie  as  point  of  spere  : 
A  Cristofre  on  his  brcste  of  silver  shene. 
An  homo  he  bare,  the  baudrik  was  of  grene. 
A  forster  was  he  sothely  as  I  gesso. 

Thcr  was  also  a  Nonne,  a  Prioresse, 
That  of  hire  smiling  was  ful  simple  and  coy ; 
Hire  gretest  othe  nas  but  by  Seint  Eloy  ; 
And  she  was  cleped  madamo  Eglentine. 
Pul  wel  she  sange  the  service  devine, 
Entuned  in  hire  nose  ful  swetely ; 
And  Frenche  she  spake  ful  fajTO  and  fetisly, 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  bowe. 
For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe. 
At  mete  was  she  wel  ytaughte  withalle  ; 
She  letto  no  morsel  from  hire  lippes  falle, 
No  wottc  hire  fingres  in  hire  sauce  dope. 
"VVel  coude  she  carie  a  morsel,  and  wel  kcpc, 
Thatte  no  drope  ne  fell  upon  hire  brest. 
In  curtesio  was  sette  ful  moche  hire  lest. 
Hire  over  lippo  wiped  she  so  clone. 
That  in  hire  cuppe  was  no  fcrthing  sene 
Of  grese,  whan  she  dronken  haddo  hire  draught. 
Ful  semely  after  hire  mete  she  raught. 
And  sikerly  she  was  of  greto  disport. 
And  ful  plesant,  and  amiable  of  port, 
And  peined  hire  to  contrefeten  chero 
Of  court,  and  ben  estatclich  of  mauere, 
And  to  ben  holdcn  digne  of  reverence. 

But  for  to  speken  of  hire  conscience, 
She  was  so  chai'itablo  and  so  pitous. 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Caughte  in  a  trappc,  if  it  were  ded  or  bleddo. 
Of  smalo  houndes  hadde  she,  that  she  fedde 
"With  rosted  flcsli,  and  milk,  and  wastel  brede. 
But  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  were  dede, 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  ycrdo  smerte  : 
And  all  was  conscience  and  tendre  hcrte. 

Fill  semely  hire  wimple  yiiinched  was ; 
Hire  nose  tretis  ;  her  cyen  grey  as  glas  ; 
Hire  mouth  fnl  smalo.  and  iherto  soft  and  red  ; 
But  sikerly  she  hadde  a  fajTO  forehed. 


It  was  almost  a  spanne  brode  I  trowe ; 
For  hardily  she  was  not  undergrowe. 

Ful  fetise  was  hire  cloke,  as  I  was  ware. 
Of  smale  corall  abouto  hire  arm  she  Ijare 
A  pair  of  bodes,  gauded  all  with  grene  ; 
And  thereon  hong  a  broche  of  gold  ful  shene, 
On  whicho  was  first  ywriten  a  crouned  A, 
And  after.  Amor  vincit  oinnia. 

Another  Nonne  also  with  hire  hadde  she 
That  was  hire  chappelline,  and  Pbeestes  thro. 

A  Monk  ther  was,  a  fayre  for  the  maistrie, 
An  out-rider,  that  loved  venerie  ; 
A  manly  man,  to  ben  an  alibot  able. 
Fill  many  a  deinte  hors  hadde  he  in  stable  : 
And  whan   he   rode,  men   mighto  his  bridel 

here 
Gingoling  in  a  whistling  wind  as  clere, 
And  cko  as  loude,  as  doth  the  chapell  belle, 
Ther  as  this  lord  was  keper  of  the  cello. 

The  roulo  of  seint  Maure  and  of  seint  Bencit, 
Because  that  it  was  olde  and  sondele  streit, 
This  ilke  monk  lettc  olde  thinges  pace, 
And  held  after  the  newe  world  the  trace, 
Ho  yave  not  of  tlie  text  a  pulled  hen, 
That  saith,  that  hunters  ben  not  holy  men ; 
Ne  that  a  monk,  whan  he  is  rekkcles, 
Is  like  to  a  fish  that  is  waterles ; 
This  is  to  say,  a  monk  out  of  his  cloistro. 
This  ilke  text  held  he  not  worth  an  oistre. 
And  I  sa,y  his  opinion  was  good. 
What  shulde  he  studio,  and  make  himsclvcn 

wood, 
Upon  a  book  in  cloistre  alway  to  pore, 
Or  swinken  with  his  hondes,  and  laboure. 
As  Austin  bit  ?  how  shal  the  world  be  served  ? 
Let  Austin  have  his  s^vink  to  him  reserved. 
Therefore  he  was  a  prickasoure  a  right ; 
Grcihoundes  he  haddo  as  swift  as  foid  of  flight: 
Of  pricking  and  of  hunting  for  the  haro 
Was  aU  his  lust,  for  no  cost  wolde  he  spare. 

I  saw  his  sieves  purfiled  at  the  hond 
With  gris,  and  that  the  finest  of  the  lond. 
And  for  to  fasten  his  hood  under  his  chinne, 
He  hadde  of  gold  j-wrought  a  curious  pinne : 
A  love-knotte  in  the  greter  ende  ther  was. 
His  hod  was  balled,  and  shone  as  anj-  glas, 
And  okc  his  face,  as  it  hadde  ben  anoint. 
Ho  was  a  lord  ful  fat  and  in  good  jioint. 
His  even  stepc,  and  rolling  in  his  hod, 
That  stemed  as  a  fornois  of  a  led. 
His  bootes  souple,  his  hors  in  grot  estat. 
Now  certainly  he  was  a  fayre  prelat. 
He  was  not  pale  as  a  forjjined  gost. 
A  fat  swan  loved  he  best  of  anj'  rost. 
His  palfrey  was  as  broune  as  is  a  bcry. 

A  Frere  ther  was,  a  wanton  and  a  mery, 
A  Limitour,  a  ful  solempne  man. 
In  all  the  ordres  foui'o  is  uon  that  can 
So  moche  of  daliance  and  fayre  langage. 
He  hadde  ymade  fid  many  a  mariage 
Of  yonge  wimuiou,  at  his  owcn  cost. 
UntU  his  ordre  he  was  a  noble  post. 
Ful  wel  l)olovo.l,  and  familicr  was  ho 
With  frankeleins  over  all  in  his  contree, 
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And  eke  with  worthy  wimmcn  of  the  toiui : 
For  he  had  power  of  confession, 
As  saide  hiuiselfe,  more  than  a  curat, 
For  of  his  ordro  ho  was  licentiat. 
Ful  swetely  herde  he  confession, 
And  plesant  was  his  absolution. 
He  was  an  csy  man  to  give  penance, 
Ther  as  he  wiste  to  han  a  good  pitance  : 
For  unto  a  poure  ordro  for  to  give 
Is  signe  tliat  a  man  is  well  j'shrivo. 
For  if  he  gave,  he  dorste  make  avant. 
He  wiste  that  a  man  was  repentant. 
For  many  a  man  so  harde  is  of  his  herte, 
He  may  not  wepo  although  him  sore  smorto. 
Therefore  in  stede  of  weping  and  praieres, 
Men  mote  give  sUver  to  the  poure  freres. 

His  tippet  was  ay  farsed  ful  of  knives, 
And  pinnes,  for  to  given  faj"ro  wives. 
And  certaiulj'  he  hadde  a  mery  note. 
Wei  coude  he  singe  and  plaien  on  a  rote. 
Of  yeddinges  he  bare  utterly  the  pris. 
His  nekke  was  white  as  the  flour  de  lis. 
Thereto  ho  strong  was  as  a  champioun. 
And  Icnew  wel  the  tavernes  in  every  toun, 
And  every  hosteler  and  gay  tapstere, 
Better  than  a  lazar  or  a  beggere. 
For  unto  swiche  a  worthy  man  a,s  he 
Accordeth  nought,  as  by  his  faculte. 
To  haven  with  sike  lazars  acquaintance. 
It  is  not  honest,  it  may  not  avance, 
As  for  to  delen  with  no  swiche  pouraille, 
But  all  with  riche,  and  sellers  of  vitaille. 

And  over  all,  ther  as  profit  shuld  arise, 
C'urteis  he  was,  and  lowly  of  servise. 
Ther  n'as  no  man  no  wher  so  vertuous. 
He  was  the  beste  begger  in  all  his  hous  : 
And  gave  a  certaine  ferme  for  the  grant, 
Non  of  his  brethren  came  in  his  haimt. 
For  though  a  widdewe  hadde  but  a  shoo, 
(So  plesant  was  his  In  'principio) 
Yet  wold  he  have  a  ferthing  or  he  went. 
His  pourchas  was  wel  better  than  his  rent. 
And  rage  he  coude  as  it  hadde  ben  a  whelp, 
In  lovedayes,  ther  coude  he  mochel  help. 
For  ther  was  ho  nat  like  a  cloistererc, 
With  thredbare  cope,  as  is  a  poure  Bcolere, 
But  he  was  like  a  maister  or  a  pope. 
Of  double  worsted  was  his  semicope. 
That  round  was  as  a  belle  out  of  the  presse. 
Somwhat  he  lisped  for  his  wantonnesso. 
To  make  his  English  swete  upon  his  tonge  ; 
And  in  his  harjjing,  whan  that  he  hadde  songe, 
His  eyen  twinkeled  in  his  hed  aright. 
As  don  the  steiTcs  in  a  frosty  night. 
This  worthy  limitoiu-  v/as  cleped  Huberd. 

A  Marc'HAXt  was  ther  with  a  forked  herd. 
In  mottelce,  and  highe  on  hors  he  sat, 
And  on  his  hed  a  Flaundrish  bever  hat. 
His  bootes  elapsed  fayre  and  fetisly. 
His  resons  spake  he  ful  solempnely, 
Souning  alway  the  encrcse  of  his  winning. 
He  wold  the  see  were  kept  for  any  thing 
Bet^vixen  Middloburgh  and  Orewell. 
Wel  coud  he  in  eschanges  sheldes  selle. 
This  worthy  man  ful  wel  his  wit  besette ; 


Ther  wiste  no  wight  that  ho  was  in  dette. 
So  stedefastly  didde  he  his  governance, 
With  his  bargeines,  and  with  his  chevisancc. 
Forsothe  he  was  a  worthy  man  withallo. 
But  soth  to  sayn,  I  n'ot  how  men  him  calle. 

A  Clerk  ther  was  of  Oxenfordo  also. 
That  unto  logiko  hadde  long  ygo. 
As  lene  was  his  hors  as  is  a  rake, 
And  he  was  not  right  fat,  I  undertake  ; 
But  loked  liolwe,  and  tlierto  sobcrlj'. 
Ful  thredbare  was  his  overest  courtcpy. 
For  he  hadde  geton  him  yet  no  benefice. 
No  was  nought  worldly  to  have  an  office. 
For  him  was  lever  han  at  his  beddes  hed 
Twenty  bokes  clothed  in  blake  or  red. 
Of  Aristotle,  and  his  philosophie. 
Than  robes  riche,  or  fidel,  or  sautrie. 
But  all  bo  that  ho  was  a  philosophre, 
Yet  hadde  ho  but  litel  gold  in  cofre 
But  all  that  he  might  of  his  frcndes  hente, 
On  bokes  and  on  lerning  ho  it  spento. 
And  besily  gan  for  the  soules  praie 
Of  hem,  that  yave  him  whorwith  to  scolaio. 
Of  studio  toko  he  mosto  cure  and  hede. 
Not  a  word  spake  he  more  than  was  node  ; 
And  that  was  said  in  forme  and  reverence, 
And  short  and  quike,  and  ful  of  high  sentence. 
Souning  in  moral  vortue  was  his  speche, 
And  gladly  wolde  he  lerne,  and  gladly  techc. 

A  Sergeant  of  the  Lawe  ware  and  v/isc. 
That  often  hadde  yben  at  tho  paruis, 
Ther  was  also,  ful  riclio  of  excellence. 
Discrete  he  was,  and  of  gret  reverence : 
He  somed  swiche,  his  wordes  were  so  wise. 
Justice  he  was  ful  often  in  assise, 
By  patent,  and  by  pleine  commissioun  ; 
For  his  science,  and  for  his  high  renoun. 
Of  fees  and  robes  had  he  many  on. 
So  grete  a  pourchasour  was  no  wher  non. 
All  was  fee  simple  to  him  in  effect. 
His  pourchasing  might  not  ben  in  suspect. 
No  wher  so  besy  a  man  as  ho  ther  n'as, 
And  j^et  ho  semed  besier  than  he  was. 
In  termes  hadde  he  cas  and  domes  alio. 
That  fro  the  time  of  king  Will,  weren  falle. 
Thereto  he  coude  cndite,  and  make  a  thing, 
Ther  coude  no  wight  pinche  at  his  v/riting. 
And  every  statute  coude  he  plaine  by  rote. 
He  rode  but  homely  in  a  modlee  cote. 
Girt  with  a  seint  of  silk,  with  barres  smale 
Of  his  array  tell  I  no  longer  talc. 

A  Feankelein  was  in  this  compagnie  : 
Wliite  was  his  berd,  as  is  the  dayesie. 
Of  his  complexion  he  was  sanguin. 
Wel  loved  he  by  the  morwe  a  sop  in  win. 
To  liven  in  delit  was  ever  his  wone. 
For  he  was  Epicure's  owen  sono. 
That  held  opinion,  that  plein  delit 
Was  voraily  felicito  parfite. 
An  housholder,  and  that  a  grete  was  he ; 
Seint  Julian  he  was  in  his  contrec. 
His  brede,  his  ale,  was  alway  after  on  ; 
A  better  envyned  man  was  no  wher  non. 
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Withouten  b.iko  meto  never  was  his  hous, 
Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous, 
It  snowed  in  his  hous  of  meto  and  driiikc, 
Of  alio  deintees  that  men  coud  of  thiuke. 
After  the  sondry  scsons  of  the  ycre, 
So  changed  ho  his  mote  and  his  soupero. 
Ful  many  a  fat  purtrich  hiuldo  he  in  mewo, 
And  many  a  brciuo,  and  many  a  luce  in  stewc. 
"Wo  was  his  eoko,  but  if  his  sauce  were 
Poinant  and  sharpe,  and  rcdy  all  his  gore. 
His  table  dormant  in  his  hallo  alway 
Stodo  redy  covered  alio  the  longe  day. 

At  sessions  ther  was  he  lord  and  sii-e. 
Ful  often  time  ho  was  knight  of  the  shire. 
An  anelacc  and  a  gipcierc  all  of  silk, 
Heng  at  his  girdcl,  white  as  morwe  milk. 
A  shcrevo  haddc  he  ben,  and  a  contour. 
AVas  no  wher  swichc  a  ^vorthy  vavasour. 

An  Haberdasher,  and  a  Carpenter, 
A  "VVEiiBE,  a  Deyer,  and  a  Tapiseu, 
Wore  alio  yclothed  in  o  livere, 
Of  a  solcmpne  and  grete  fratemite. 
Fid  fresho  and  ncwo  hir  gcro  ypikod  was. 
Hir  knives  were  ychaped  not  with  bras, 
But  all  with  silver,  WTOught  ful  clone  and  wcl, 
Hir  girdelcs  and  hir  pouches  everj-  del. 
Wei  scmod  echo  of  hem  a  fayro  burgeis, 
To  sitton  in  a  gild  hallo,  on  the  deis. 
Evcrich  for  the  wisdom  that  he  can. 
Was  shapolich  for  to  ben  an  alderman. 
For  catel  hadden  they  .ynough  and  rent, 
And  cko  hir  wives  wolde  it  wcl  assent : 
And  clles  certainly  they  were  to  blame. 
It  is  ful  fayrc  to  ben  j-cleped  madanic, 
And  for  to  gon  to  vigiles  all  before, 
And  have  a  mantel  reallich  yboro. 

A  Coke  they  hadden  with  hem  for  the  nones, 
To  boil  the  chikenes  and  the  marie  bones, 
And  poudi-c  marchant,  tart  and  galingale. 
Wei  coudo  ho  knowc  a  draught  of  Loudon  ale, 
He  coudo  roste,  and  sethe,  and  broile,  and  f rie, 
Makcn  mortrowes,  and  wel  bake  a  pie. 
But  grot  harm  was  it,  as  it  thoughto  mo, 
That  on  his  shinno  a  mormal  haddo  he. 
For  blanc  manger  that  made  ho  with  the  best. 

A  Shipman  was  ther,  woned  fer  by  West ;    ^ 
For  ought  I  woto,  ho  was  of  Dertemouth. 
He  rode  upon  a  rouncic,  as  he  couthe, 
All  in  a  goiuie  of  fakhng  to  the  knee. 
A  dagger  hanging  bj'  a  las  haddo  hoc 
About  his  nekko  under  his  arm  adoun. 
The  hote  sommer  haddo  made  his  hewe  al  broiin. 
And  certainlj'  ho  was  a  good  felaw. 
Ful  many  a  draught  of  win  ho  haddo  draw 
From  Burdeiuc  ward,  while  that  the  chapmeu 

slope. 
Of  nice  conscience  toko  ho  no  kcpe. 
If  that  he  f aught,  and  haddo  the  higher  hand, 
By  water  he  sent  hem  homo  to  every  land. 
But  of  his  craft  to  rekcn  wel  his  tides, 
His  stromes  and  his  strandos  him  besides. 
His  herberwe,  his  mono,  and  his  lodemanage, 
Ther  was  non  s^v•iche,  from  Hull  unto  Cartage. 


Hardy  ho  was,  and  wise,  I  undertake : 

With  many  a  tempest  haddo  his  herd  bo  f-hako. 

He  knew  wel  alio  the  havens,  as  they  were, 

Fro  Gotland,  to  the  Cape  do  finistere, 

And  every  crckc  in  Bretagne  ami  in  Spaine  : 

His  barge  ycleped  was  the  Mag»lelaine. 

With  us  ther  was  a  Doctour  of  Phisike, 
In  all  this  world  no  was  ther  non  him  liko 
To  .spcko  of  jjhisiko,  and  of  surgerie  : 
For  ho  was  grounded  in  astronomic. 
Ho  kept  his  patient  a  ful  gret  del 
In  houres  by  his  magiko  naturel. 
Wcl  coudo  he  fortunen  the  ascendent 
Of  his  images  for  his  patient. 

He  knew  the  cause  of  everj'  maladio. 
Were  it  of  cold,  or  hote,  or  moist,  or  drie, 
And  wher  cngentli-ed,  and  of  what  humoui-. 
He  was  a  veray  partite  practisour.  j 

Tho  cause  yknowo,  and  of  his  harm  the  rote,         j 
Anon  he  gave  to  the  siko  man  his  bote. 
Ful  redy  haddo  ho  his  apothecaries 
To  send  him  draggos,  and  his  lottuaries,  I 

For  echo  of  hem  made  other  for  to  winnc : 
Hir  frendship  n'as  not  newe  to  beginne. 
W'el  knew  ho  the  old  Esculupius, 
And  Dioscoridos,  and  eke  Kufus  ; 
Old  Hippocras,  Hali,  and  Gallicn ; 
Serapion,  Basis,  and  AAacen  ; 
Avvorois,  Damascene,  and  Constantin ; 
Bernard  and  Gatisden,  and  Giibertin. 
Of  his  dieto  mesurable  was  he. 
For  it  was  of  no  superfluiteo 
But  of  gret  nourishing,  and  digestible. 
His  studio  was  but  litel  on  the  Bible. 
In  sanguin  and  in  perse  he  clad  was  alio 
Lined  -w-ith  taffata,  and  with  scndalle. 
And  yet  he  was  but  esy  of  dispcnco  -. 
He  kepte  that  ho  wan  in  the  pestilence. 
For  gold  in  phisike  is  a  cordial ; 
Therefore  he  loved  gold  in  special. 

A  good  WiF  was  ther  of  beside  Bathe, 
But  she  was  som  del  defe,  and  that  was  scathe. 
Of  cloth  making  she  haddo  swiche  an  haunt. 
She  passed  hem  of  Ipres,  and  of  Gaimt. 
In  all  the  parish  wif  no  was  ther  non. 
That  to  tho  oflfring  before  hire  shuldo  gon, 
And  if  ther  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  she. 
That  she  was  out  of  alio  charitce. 
Hire  covcrchicf s  wcren  ful  fine  of  ground ; 
I  dorstc  swore,  they  weyeden  a  pound  : 
That  on  the  Sonday  were  upon  hire  hede. 
Hire  hoscn  weren  of  fine  scarlet  rode, 
Ful  streito  ytcyed,  and  shoon  ful  moist  and 

newo. 
Bold  was  hire  face,  and  fayro  and  rede  of  hew. 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  live, 
Housbondesat  the  chircho  dorc  had  she  had  five, 
Withouten  other  compagnio  in  youthe. 
But  thorof  nedeth  not  to  speko  as  nouthe. 
And  times  hadde  she  ben  at  Jerusalcme. 
She  haddo  passed  many  a  strange  stremc. 
At  Rome  she  haddo  ben,  and  at  Boloino, 
In  Galico  at  Seint  James,  and  at  Coloinc. 
She  coudo  mochc  of  wandring  by  the  way. 
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Grat-tothed  was  she,  sotiily  for  to  say. 
Upon  an  ambler  esily  she  sat, 
Y^^•implcd  wcl,  and  on  hire  hedc  an  hat, 
As  brodc  as  is  a  bokcler.  or  a  targe. 
A  fote  mantel  about  hire  hippos  large. 
And  on  hire  fete  a  pair  of  sporres  sharpe. 
In  felawship  wel  coude  she  laughe  and  carpe, 
Of  remedies  of  love  she  knew  parchance, 
For  of  that  arte  she  coude  the  olde  dance. 

A  good  man  thcr  was  of  religionn. 
That  was  a  poiire  Persone  of  a  toun  : 
But  riche  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk. 
He  was  also  a  lerned  man,  a  clerk. 
That  Cristes  gospel  trewcly  wolde  preche. 
His  parishens  devoutly  wolde  he  techo. 
Benigne  ho  was,  and  wonder  diligent, 
And  in  adversito  ful  patient : 
And  swicho  he  was  ypreved  often  sithes. 
Ful  loth  wcr  him  to  cursen  for  his  tithes. 
But  rather  wolde  he  yeren  out  of  doute, 
Unto  his  pouro  parishens  aboute. 
Of  his  olFring,  and  eke  of  his  substance. 
He  coude  in  litel  thing  have  siiffisance. 
Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  fer  asonder, 
But  he  ne  left  nought  for  no  rain  ne  thonder, 
In  sikenesse  and  in  mischief  to  visite 
The  ferrest  in  his  parish,  moche  and  lite, 
Upon  his  fete,  and  in  his  hand  a  staf. 
This  noble  ensample  to  his  shepe  he  yaf, 
That  first  he  -nTouglit,  and  afterward  he  taught. 
Out  of  the  gospel  he  the  wordcs  caught. 
And  this  figure  he  added  yet  therto. 
That  if  gold  ruste,  what  shidd  iren  do  ? 
For  if  a  preest  be  foule,  on  whom  we  trust, 
No  wonder  is  a  lewed  man  to  rust : 
And  shame  it  is,  if  that  a  preest  take  kepe. 
To  see  a  shitten  shepherd,  and  clene  shepe : 
Wei  ought  a  preest  ensample  for  to  yeve. 
By  his  clenenesse,  how  his  shepe  shulde  live. 

He  sette  not  his  benefice  to  hire. 
And  lette  his  shepe  acombred  in  the  mire, 
And  ran  unto  London,  iinto  Scint  Poides, 
To  seken  him  a  chanterie  for  soules, 
Or  with  a  brotherhede  to  be  withold : 
But  dwelt  at  home,  and  kepte  wel  his  fold, 
So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it  not  miscarie. 
He  was  a  shepherd,  and  no  mercenarie. 
And  though  he  holy  were,  and  vertuous, 
He  was  to  sinful  men  not  dispitous, 
Ne  of  his  speche  dangerous  ne  digne, 
But  in  his  teching  discrete  and  benigne. 
To  drawen  folk  to  heven,  with  fairenessc. 
By  good  ensamxjle  was  his  bcsinesse  : 
But  it  were  any  persone  obstinat. 
What  so  he  were  of  highe  or  low  estat. 
Him  wolde  he  snibben  sharply  for  the  nones. 
A  better  preest  I  trowe  that  no  wher  non  is. 
He  waited  after  no  pompe  ne  reverence, 
Ne  maked  him  no  spiced  conscience. 
But  Cristes  lore,  and  his  apostles  twelve. 
He  taught,  but  first  he  folwed  it  himselve. 

With  him  ther  was  a  Plowmax,  was  his 
brother. 
That  hadde  ylaid  of  dong  ful  many  a  fother. 


A  trewe  swinker,  and  a  good  was  he. 
Living  in  pees,  and  parfite  charitee. 
God  loved  he  beste  mth  all  his  herto 
At  alle  times,  were  it  gain  or  smerte. 
And  than  his  neighobour  right  as  himselve. 
He  wolde  thresh,  and  therto  dike,  and  delve, 
For  Cristes  sake,  for  every  pouro  wight, 
Withouten  hire,  if  it  lay  in  his  might. 

His  tithes  paied  he  ful  fayre  and  wel 
Both  of  his  propre  swinke,  and  his  catel. 
In  a  tabard  he  rode  upon  a  mere. 

Ther  was  also  a  Eeve,  and  a  Millere, 
A  Sompnour,  and  a  Pardoner  also, 
A  Manciple,  and  myself,  ther  n'ere  no  mo. 

The  Miller  was  a  stout  carl  for  the  nones, 
Ful  bigge  he  was  of  braun,  and  eke  of  bones  ; 
That  proved  wel,  for  over  all  ther  he  came. 
At  wi-astling  he  wold  here  away  the  ram. 
He  was  short  shuldered  brode,  a  thikke  gnarre, 
Ther  n'as  no  dore,  that  he  n'olde  heve  of  barre, 
Or  broke  it  at  a  renning  with  his  hede. 
His  berd  as  any  sowe  or  fox  was  rede, 
And  therto  brode,  as  though  it  were  a  spade. 
Upon  the  cop  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 
A  wert,  and  theron  stode  a  tufte  of  heres, 
Redo  as  the  bristles  of  a  sowes  eres. 
His  nose-thirles  blacke  were  and  wide. 
A  sv/erd  and  bokeler,  bare  he  by  his  side. 
His  mouth  as  wide  was  as  a  forneis. 
He  was  a  janglor,  and  a  goliardeis. 
And  that  was  most  of  sinne,  and  harlotries. 
Wel  coude  he  stolen  come,  and  tollen  thries. 
And  yet  he  had  a  thomb  of  gold  parde. 
A  white  cote  and  a  blow  hode  wered  he. 
A  baggepipe  wel  coude  he  blowe  and  soune, 
And  therwithaU  he  brought  us  out  of  toune. 

A  gentil  Manciple  was  ther  of  a  temple. 
Of  which  achatours  mighten  take  ensemple 
For  to  ben  wise  in  bying  of  vitaille. 
For  whether  that  he  paide,  or  toke  by  taillc, 
Algate  he  waited  so  in  his  achate, 
That  ho  was  ay  before  in  good  estate. 
Now  is  not  that  of  God  a  ful  fayre  grace, 
That  swiche  a  lewed  mannes  wit  shal  pace 
The  wisdom  of  an  hepe  of  lered  men  ? 

Of  maisters  had  he  mo  than  thries  ten, 
JThat  were  of  lawe  expert  and  curious  : 
Of  which  ther  was  a  dosein  in  that  hous, 
Worthy  to  ben  stewardes  of  rent  and  loud 
Of  any  lord  that  is  in  Englelond, 
To  maken  him  live  by  his  propre  good, 
In  honour  detteles,  but  if  he  were  wood. 
Or  live  as  scarsly,  as  him  list  desire  ; 
And  al)le  for  to  helpcn  all  a  sliire 
In  any  cas  that  mighte  fallen  or  happo  ; 
And  yet  this  Manciple  sette  hir  aller  cappo. 

The  Eeve  was  a  slondre  coleriko  man, 
His  berd  was  shave  as  neighc  as  ever  he  can. 
His  hero  was  by  his  cres  round  yshomc. 
His  top  was  docked  like  a  preest  beforne. 
Fid  longe  were  his  legges,  and  ful  lene, 
Ylike  a  staff,  ther  was  no  calf  yseno. 
Wel  coude  he  kepe  a  gamer  and  a  binne  •- 
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Ther  was  non  amlitoiir  coudo  on  him  winne. 
Wcl  wiste  he  by  the  drought,  and  by  the  rain, 
The  yeklinj,'  of  his  seed,  and  of  his  grain. 
His  lordes  shcpe,  his  note,  and  his  deirie, 
His  swine,  his  hors,  his  store,  ami  his  pultrie, 
Were  holly  in  this  roves  governinf!^. 
And  by  his  covenant  yave  ho  rckcning'. 
Sin  that  his  lord  was  twenty  yero  of  age  ; 
Ther  coude  no  man  brinpr  him  in  arcrafro, 
Thor  n'as  baillif,  nc  horde,  ne  other  hino, 
That  he  no  knew  his  sleight  and  his  covine  : 
They  wore  adradde  of  him,  as  of  the  dcth. 
His  wonning  was  ful  fayre  upon  an  hcth, 
With  greno  trees  ysliadewcd  was  his  place. 
He  coude  better  than  his  lord  pourchace. 
Fnl  richo  he  was  ystored  privily. 
His  lord  wel  coude  he  jilcscn  subtilly, 
To  yeve  and  Icne  him  of  his  owen  good, 
And  have  a  thank  and  yet  a  cote  and  hood. 
In  youthe  he  Icrned  hadde  a  good  mistcre. 
Ho  was  a  wel  good  ■wTight,  a  carpcnterc. 
This  rove  sate  upon  a  right  good  stot, 
That  was  all  pomelcc  grey  ami  highte  Scot, 
A  long  surcote  of  perse  upon  he  hade. 
And  by  his  side  he  bare  a  rusty  blade. 
Of  Norfolk  was  this  rove,  of  which  I  tell, 
Beside  a  toun,  men  clepcn  Baldeswoll. 
Tucked  he  was,  as  is  a  frere  aboute. 
And  ever  he  rode  the  hindcrest  of  the  route. 

A  SoMPNOUR  was  thor  ^^^th  us  in  that  place, 
That  hadde  a  fire-red  chorubinnes  face. 
For  sausefleme  he  was,  with  even  narwo. 
As  bote  he  was,  and  likerous  as  a  sparwe. 
With  scalled  browcs  blake,  and  pilled  herd : 
Of  his  visage  children  were  sore  afcrd. 
Ther  n'as  quiksilver,  litarge,  ne  brimston, 
Boras,  ceruse,  ne  oile  of  tartre  non. 
No  oinement  that  wolde  dense  or  bite. 
That  him  might  holpen  of  his  whelkes  white, 
Ne  of  the  knobbes  sitting  on  his  chokes. 
Wel  loved  he  garlike,  onions,  and  lekes. 
And  for  to  drinkc  strong  win  as  rode  as  blood. 
Than  woldo  he  spoke,  and  eric  as  he  wore  wood. 
And  whan  that  ho  wel  dronkon  had  the  ^s-in, 
Than  wold  ho  spoken  no  word  but  Latin. 
A  fewo  tcrmcs  coude  ho,  two  or  three, 
That  ho  had  lomed  out  of  som  decree ; 
No  wonder  is.  ho  herd  it  all  the  daj-. 
And  oko  yo  knowen  wel,  how  that  a  jay 
Can  clepen  watte,  as  wel  as  can  the  pope. 
But  who  so  woldo  in  other  thing  him  grope, 
Than  hadde  ho  spent  all  his  philosophic, 
Ay,  Qucstio  qui'1  juris,  woldo  ho  crie. 

Ho  was  a  gontU  harlot  and  a  kind  ; 
A  bettor  fclaw  shulde  a  man  not  find. 
He  woldo  sufi're  for  a  quart  of  wne, 
A  good  folaw  to  have  his  concubine 
A  twelvemonth,  and  excuse  him  at  tho  full. 
Ful  prively  a  finch  oko  coude  ho  pull. 
And  if  he  found  o  whore  a  good  folawo, 
Ho  wolde  tcchen  him  to  have  non  awe 
In  swiche  a  cas  of  the  arohedekones  curse  ; 
But  if  a  mannes  sonle  wore  in  his  purse  ; 
For  in  his  purse  he  shuldo  j-punished  bo. 
Purse  is  the  archedckenos  holle,  said  he. 


But  wel  I  woto.  he  lied  right  in  deilc : 
Of  cursing  ought  echo  gilty  man  him  ilrede. 
For  curse  wol  sle  right  as  asKoiling  gaveth, 
And  also  ware  him  of  a  si'inijicnrit. 

In  danger  hadile  ho  at  his  owen  giHO 
Tho  yonge  girls  of  the  diociso, 
And  knew  hir  conseil,  and  was  of  hir  redo. 
A  gerlond  hadde  he  sette  tipon  his  hede. 
As  grot  as  it  were  for  an  alestake  : 
A  bokoler  hadde  he  made  him  of  a  cake. 

With  him  ther  rode  a  gentil  Pardonere 
Of  Rouncevall,  his  frond  and  his  compere, 
That  stroit  was  comcn  from  the  court  of  Rome. 
Ful  loude  he  sang.  Come  hither,  love,  to  me. 
This  sompnour  bare  to  him  a  stiif  burdoun, 
Was  never  trompe  of  half  so  grot  a  soun. 
This  pardoner  had  here  as  yolwe  as  wax. 
But  smoth  it  hong,  as  doth  a  strike  of  flax  : 
By  uncos  hong  his  lokkes  that  he  hadde. 
And  thorwith  ho  his  shulders  ovorspradde. 
Ful  thinno  it  lay,  by  culpons  on  and  on, 
But  hode  for  jolito,  ne  wered  he  non, 
For  it  was  trussed  up  in  his  wallet. 
Him  thought  ho  rode  al  of  the  newe  pet, 
Dishovele,  sauf  his  cappe,  he  rode  all  bare. 
Swiche  glaring  eyen  hadde  he,  as  an  hare. 
A  vemiclo  hadde  ho  sewed  upon  his  cappe. 
His  wallet  lay  beforne  him  in  his  lappe, 
Brot-ful  of  pardon  come  from  Rome  al  bote. 
A  vois  he  hadde,  as  smale  as  hath  a  goto. 
No  herd  hadde  he,  ne  never  non  shuld  have, 
As  smothe  it  was  as  it  were  newe  shave  ; 
I  trowe  he  were  a  gelding  or  a  mare. 

But  of  his  craft,  fro  Berwike  vmto  Ware, 
No  was  ther  swieh  an  other  pardonere. 
For  in  his  male  ho  hadde  a  pihvobere. 
Which,  as  he  saide,  was  our  ladies  veil : 
Ho  saide,  ho  hadde  a  gobbet  of  the  seyl 
Whiche  Seint  Peter  had,  whan  that  he  went 
Upon  the  see,  till  Jesu  Crist  him  hent. 
He  had  a  crois  of  laton  iiiW  of  stones, 
And  in  a  glas  he  hadde  pigges  bones. 
But  with  those  rolikes,  whanno  that  he  fond 
A  poure  porsono  dwelling  up  on  lond, 
Upon  a  da,y  ho  gat  him  more  moncio 
Than  that  tho  porsono  gat  in  monothos  twcie. 
And  thus  with  fained  flattering  and  japes. 
He  made  the  persone,  and  the  peple,  his  apes. 

But  trewcly  to  tellon  atte  last. 
He  was  in  chircho  a  noble  ecclosiast. 
Wol  coude  ho  rede  a  lesson  or  a  storie. 
But  alderbost  he  sang  an  ofi"ortorie  : 
For  wol  ho  ^viste,  whan  that  song  was  songe, 
He  must  prcche,  and  wel  afile  his  tonge, 
To  winne  silver,  as  ho  right  wol  coudo : 
Thcrfore  he  sang  the  merier  and  loude. 

Now  have  I  told  you  shortly  in  a  clause, 
Th'estat.th'araie.  thenombre.  and  eke  the  cause 
\Miy  that  assembled  was  this  compagnio 
In  Southwcrk  at  this  gentil  hostclrio. 
That  highte  tho  Tabard,  faste  by  the  Belle. 
But  now  is  time  to  you  for  to  telle. 
How  that  wo  baron  ns  that  ilke  night, 
Whan  we  were  in  that  hostelrio  alight. 
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And  after  wol  I  telle  of  our  viage, 
And  all  the  romenant  of  owe  pilgrimag'O. 
But  firste  I  praie  you  of  your  curtesie, 
That  ye  ne  arette  it  not  my  ^•ilanie, 
Though  that  I  plainly  speko  in  this  matcre, 
To  tellen  you  hir  ^vordes  and  hir  chero  ; 
Ne  though  I  spoke  hir  wordcs  proprely. 
For  tliis  yo  knowen  al  so  wcl  as  I, 
"VVho  so  shall  telle  a  tale  after  a  man, 
He  moste  roherse,  as  nclghe  as  ever  ho  can, 
Evcrich  word,  if  it  be  in  his  charge, 
AU  spoke  he  never  so  rudely  and  so  large  ; 
Or  elies  hd  mostc  tellen  his  tale  untrewe,  j 

Or  feinen  thinges,  or  findon  \vordes  newe.  i 

He  may  not  spare,  although  he  were  his  brother. 
He  most  as  wel  sayn  o  word,  as  an  other. 
Crist  spake  himself  ful  brode  in  holy  ^\-rit, 
And  wel  ye  wote  no  vilauie  is  it. 
Eke  Plato  sayeth,  who  so  can  him  rede, 
The  wordcs  moste  ben  cosin  to  the  dede. 

Also  I  praie  you  to  forgive  it  me, 
All  have  I  not  sette  folk  in  hir  degree. 
Here  in  this  tale,  as  that  they  shulden  stondc. 
My  wit  is  short,  ye  may  wel  understonde. 

Gret  chore  made  cure  hoste  us  evcrich  on, 
And  to  the  souper  sette  he  us  anon  : 
And  served  us  vrith.  -vitaille  of  the  boste. 
Strong  was  the  ^vin,  and  wel  to  drinke  us  leste. 
A  semcly  man  our  hoste  was  -with  alle, 
For  to  han  ben  a  marshal  in  an  hallo. 
A  large  man  he  was  with  eyen  stepo, 
A  fairer  burgeis  is  ther  non  in  Chopo  : 
Bold  of  his  speche,  and  mse  and  wel  j-fcaught, 
And  of  manhood  him  lacked  righto  naught. 
Eke  therto  v/as  he  right  a  mcry  man. 
And  after  souper  plaien  he  began. 
And  spake  of  mirthe  amonges  other  thinges, 
Whan  that  we  hadden  made  our  rolceninges  ; 
And  saide  thus  :  "  Now,  lordinges,  trewcly 
Ye  ben  to  me  welcome  right  hertily  : 
For  by  my  trouthe,  if  that  I  shal  not  lie, 
I  saw  nat  this  yere  swcho  a  compagnie 
At  ones  in  this  hcrbewe,  as  is  now. 
Eayn  v;olde  I  do  you  mirthe,  and  I  wiste  how. 
And  of  a  mirthe  I  am  right  now  bethought, 
To  don  you  esc,  and  it  shall  coste  you  nought. 
Ye  gon  to  Canterbury  ;  God  you  spede. 
The  blisf ul  martyr  quite  you  your  mode ; 
And  wel  I  wot,  as  ye  gon  by  the  way, 
Ye  shapen  you  to  talken  and  to  play  : 
For  trewcly  comfort  no  mirthe  is  non. 
To  riden  by  the  way  dombe  as  the  ston : 
And  therfore  wold  I  makcn  you  disport. 
As  I  said  erst,  and  don  you  some  comfort, 
And  if  you  likcth  alle  by.  on  assent 
Now  for  to  stonden  at  my  jugemcnt : 
And  for  to  werchen  as  I  shal  you  say 
To-morwe,  when  ye  riden  on  the  v;ay, 
Now  by  my  faders  soide  that  is  ded, 
But  ye  be  mcry,  amitoth  of  my  hod. 
Hold  up  your  hondes  withouten  more  speche." 

Our  conscil  was  not  longe  for  to  scche  : 
TJs  thought  it  was  not  worth  to  make  it  -wise. 
And  granted  him  withouten  more  aviso. 
And  bad  him  say  his  verdit,  as  him  leste. 


'•  Lordinges,"  (quod  he)  "  now  hcrkonethfor 
the  bestc  ; 
But  take  it  nat,  I  pray  you,  in  disdain ; 
This  is  the  point,  to  speke  it  plat  and  plain, 
That  echo  of  you  to  shorten  with  yourc  way, 
In  this  %-iage,  shall  tellen  tales  tway. 
To  Canterbm-y  ward,  I  mono  it  so, 
And  homeward  he  shall  tellen  other  two. 
Of  aventuros  that  whilom  han  bofaUc. 
And  which  of  you  that  borcth  him  best  of  alle, 
That  is  to  sp.yn,  that  teUoth  in  this  cas 
Tales  of  best  sentence  and  most  solas, 
Shal  have  a  souper  at  your  allor  cost 
Here  in  this  place  sitting  by  this  post, 
Whan  that  ye  comen  agon  from  Canterbf.ry. 
And  for  to  malcen  you  the  more  mory, 
I  wol  my  sclvon  gladly  with  you  ride, 
Eight  at  min  owcn  cost,  and  be  your  gide. 
And  who  that  wol  my  jugemcnt  withsay, 
Shal  pay  for  alle  we  spenden  by  the  way. 
And  if  ye  vouchesauf  that  it  be  so, 
Telle  me  anon  -svithouton  worde=;  mo. 
And  I  wol  erly  shapen  me  thorforo." 

This  thing  was  granted,  and  our  othes  swore 
With  ful  glad  horto,  and  praidon  him  also, 
That  he  wold  vonchesauf  for  to  don  so, 
And  that  he  woldo  ben  our  govornour, 
And  of  our  tales  juge  and  reportour. 
And  setto  a  souper  at  a  certain  pris  ; 
And  we  wol  ruled  ben  at  his  devise. 
In  highe  and  lowe  :  and  thus  by  on  assent, 
We  ben  accorded  to  his  jugoment. 
And  therupon  the  win  was  fette  anon. 
We  dronkon,  and  to  reste  wenten  echo  on, 
Withouten  any  longer  tarrying. 

A  morwe  whan  the  day  began  to  spring, 
Up  rose  our  hoste,  and  was  om-  aUer  cok. 
And  gaderd  us  togodor  in  a  flok, 
And  forth  we  riden  a  litcl  more  than  pas, 
Unto  the  watering  of  Seint  Thomas  : 
And  ther  o\ir  hoste  began  his  hors  arest, 
And  saide,  "lordes,  herkeneth  if  you  lost. 
Ye  wete  your  forword,  and  I  it  record. 
If  even  song  and  morwe  song  accord, 
Let  so  now  who  shal  tcUe  the  firste  tale. 
As  ever  mote  I  drinken  -win  or  ale, 
YvQio  so  is  rebel  to  my  jugemcnt, 
Shal  pay  for  alio  that  by  the  way  is  spent. 
Now  draweth  cutte,  or  that  ye  f  orthor  twinne. 
Ho  which  that  hath  the  shortest  shal  beginne. 
"  Sire  knight,"  (quod  he)  "  my  maister  and 
my  lord. 
Now  draweth  cutte,  for  that  is  min  accord. 
Cometh  nere"  (quod  ho)  "my  lady  priorosse. 
And  ye,  sire  clerk,  let  be  your  shamefaccdnesso, 
Ne  studio  nought :  lay  hand  to,  every  man." 

Anon  to  drawen  every  wight  began, 
And  shortly  for  to  tellen  as  it  was, 
W^cre  it  by  aventure,  or  soi-t,  or  cas. 
The  sothe  is  this,  the  cutte  felle  on  the  knight. 
Of  which  ful  blith  and  glad  was  every  Avight ; 
And  toll  ho  must  his  tale  as  was  reson, 
By  forword,  and  by  composition. 
As  ye  han  herd  ;  what  nedoth  wordes  mo  ? 
And  whan  this  good  man  saw  that  it  was  so, 
As  he  that  vnso  vois  and  obedient 
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To  kopo  his  forword  by  liis  free  assent, 
He  saido  ;  "  Sitlion  I  shal  bcg-in  this  game, 
"VVTiat,  welcome  bo  the  cutto  a  Goddes  name. 
Now  let  us  ride,  and  herlccnoth  what  I  say." 

And  with  that  word  wo  ridcn  forth  our  way  ; 
And  ho  bcLran  with  ri:jht  a  mcry  chcrc. 
His  talo  anon,  and  saido  as  yo  shul  hero. 

Chaucer.— About  1380. 


20.— THE  SQUIERES  TALE. 

M  Sarra,  in  the  lond  of  Tartaric, 

'I'hcv  dwelt  a  kin;,'  that  weiToied  Eussio, 

Thurtfh  wliieh  thcr  died  many  a  doughty  man  : 

This  noble  kinfj  was  eloped  CambiiHcan, 

^V^uch  in  liis  time  was  of  so  gret  rcnoun, 

That  thor  n'as  no  wher  in  no  regioun, 

So  excellent  a  lord  in  alle  thing  : 

Him  lacked  noui^ht  that  longeth  to  a  king, 

As  of  the  sccto  of  which  that  he  was  borno. 

He  kept  his  lay  to  which  ho  was  ysv.-orno, 

And  therto  ho  was  hardj-,  wise,  and  riche, 

And  pitous  and  just,  and  alway  ylicho, 

Trewo  of  his  word,  benigne  and  honourable ; 

Of  his  corage  as  any  centre  .stable ; 

Yong,  fresh,  and  strong,  in  armes  desirous, 

As  any  bachelor  of  all  his  hous. 

A  fairo  person  ho  was,  and  fortunate. 

And  kept  alway  so  wcl  real  cstat. 

That  ther  n'as  no  wher  swicho  another  man. 

This  noble  king,  this  Tartre  Cambuscan, 
Haddo  two  sones  by  Elfcta  his  wif, 
Of  which  the  eldest  sone  highte  Algarsif, 
That  other  was  yclcpcd  Camballo. 

A  doughter  had  this  worthy  king  also, 
That  yongest  was,  and  highte  Canaco  : 
But  for  to  tellcn  you  all  hu-c  boauteo, 
It  lith  not  in  my  tongo,  ne  in  my  conning, 
I  dare  not  undertake  so  high  a  thing  : 
Min  English  eko  is  unsufficieut, 
It  inuste  ben  a  Rothor  excellent. 
That  eoude  liis  colours  longing  for  that  art, 
If  he  shuld  hire  dcscriven  ony  part : 
I  am  not  swiche,  I  mote  speko  as  I  can. 

And  so  befell,  that  whan  this  Cambuscan 
Hath  twenty  winter  borne  liis  diadcme. 
As  he  was  wont  fro  yero  to  yore  I  dome, 
Ho  let  tho  feste  of  his  nativitoo 
Don  crien,  thurghout  SaiTa  his  citco. 
The  last  Idus  of  March,  after  the  yero. 

Phebus  the  sonne  ful  jolif  was  and  clcro, 
For  he  was  nigh  his  exaltation 
In  ^lartes  face,  and  in  his  mansion 
In  Aries,  the  coloriko  hoto  signo  : 
Ful  lusty  was  the  wether  and  bcnigno 
For  which  tho  foules  again  tho  soimo  shcnc, 
AMiat  for  tho  seson  ano  tho  yongo  grene, 
Fill  loiido  songen  hir  affections  : 
Hem  semed  han  gotten  hem  protections 
Again  the  swerd  of  winter  kono  and  cold. 

This  Cambuscan,  of  which  I  have  you  told, 
In  real  A-estiments,  sit  on  \ua  deis 
AVith  diadcme,  fid  high  in  his  paleis  ; 
And  holte  his  feste  solempne  and  so  riche. 
That  in  this  world  ne  was  ther  nou  it  lichc, 


Of  whicli  if  I  shal  tellen  all  tho  array, 
Than  wold  it  occupio  a  somors  day  ; 
And  eke  it  ncdeth  not  for  to  deviwo 
At  every  cours  tho  order  of  hir  service. 
I  wol  not  tellen  of  hir  strange  sewcs, 
No  of  hir  swannes,  no  hir  heronsowea. 
Eko  in  that  lond,  as  tellen  knightes  old, 
Ther  is  som  mete  that  is  ful  deintce  hold. 
That  in  this  lond  men  reecho  of  it  ful  smal : 
Ther  n'is  no  man  that  may  reporten  al. 
I  wol  not  tarien  you,  for  it  is  prime. 
And  for  it  is  no  fruit,  but  losse  of  time. 
Unto  my  purpose  I  wol  have  recours. 

And  so  befell  that  after  the  thridde  cours 
While  that  this  king  sit  thus  in  his  nobley, 
Herking  his  ministralles  hir  thingcs  pley 
Beforno  him  at  his  bord  deliciously. 
In  at  tho  hallo  doro  al  sodenly 
Ther  came  a  knight  upon  a  stedo  of  bras, 
And  in  his  bond  a  brod  miiTour  of  glas  ; 
Upon  his  thombe  ho  had  of  gold  a  ring, 
And  by  his  side  a  naked  swcrde  hanging : 
And  up  ho  ridcth  to  the  liighe  bord. 
In  all  the  halle  no  was  ther  spoke  a  word. 
For  mervaille  of  this  Icnight ;  him  to  behold 
Ful  besily  they  waiten  yong  and  old. 

This  strange  knight  that  come  thus  sodenly 
Al  armed  save  his  bed  ful  richely, 
Salueth  king  and  queue,  and  lordes  alio 
By  order,  as  they  saten  in  the  halle, 
With  so  high  reverence  and  observance, 
As  wel  in  spcche  as  in  his  contenance, 
That  Gawain  \vith  his  olde  curtesie, 
Though  he  were  come  agen  out  of  Faerie, 
Ne  coude  him  not  amenden  Avith  a  word. 
And  after  this,  bcforn  the  highe  bord 
He  with  a  manly  vois  sayd  his  message, 
After  the  forme  used  in  his  langago, 
Withouten  vice  of  sillablo  or  of  letter. 
And  for  his  tale  shuldc  seme  the  better, 
Accordant  to  his  wordcs  was  his  chore, 
As  techeth  art  of  specho  hem  that  it  lore. 
Al  bo  it  that  I  cannot  soune  his  stile, 
Ne  cannot  climbon  over  so  high  a  stiic. 
Yet  say  I  this,  as  to  comun  cntcnt. 
Thus  much  araounteth  all  that  ever  he  mcnt. 
If  it  so  be  that  I  have  it  in  mind. 

Ho  sayd ;  "  The  Icing  of  Arabic  and  of  Indo, 
My  liege  lord,  on  tliis  solempne  day 
Salucth  you  as  he  best  can  and  may. 
And  sendoth  you  in  liouour  of  your  fcsto 
By  me,  that  am  al  retly  at  your  heste. 
This  stode  of  bras,  that  esdy  and  wel 
Can  in  tho  space  of  a  day  naturel, 
(This  is  to  sajTi,  in  four  and  twenty  hourcs) 
"SMicr  £-0  you  list,  in  tlrought  or  cllcs  shoures, 
Beren  your  body  into  every  place. 
To  which  your  hcrtc  willeth  for  to  pace, 
Withouten  womme  of  you.  tiiurgh  foulc  orfairo. 
Or  if  you  list  to  flcen  as  high  in  tho  aire, 
As  doth  an  cgle,  whan  him  list  to  sore. 
This  same  stcde  shal  bcro  you  evcrmoro 
Withouten  hamie,  till  ye  be  ther  yon  lost, 
(Though  that  ye  slepen  on  his  back  or  rest 
And  turno  again,  with  writhing  of  a  pin. 
Ho  that  it  wrought,  ho  coude  many  a  gin ; 
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He  waited  many  a  constellation, 
Or  he  had  don  this  operation. 
And  knew  ful  many  a  sole  and  many  a  bond. 
"  This  mirroiir  eke,  that  I  have  in  min  hond, 
Hath  swiche  a  mijjht,  that  men  may  in  it  see, 
"VNTian  ther  shal  fallo  ony  adversiteo 
Unto  your  re^e,  or  to  yonrself  also, 
And  openly,  who  is  j-our  frend  or  fo. 
And  over  all  this,  if  any  lady  brig-ht 
Hath  set  hire  herte  on  any  maner  wight, 
If  ho  be  false,  she  shal  his  treson  see, 
His  nowe  love,  and  all  his  siibtUtee 
So  openly,  that  ther  shal  nothing  hide. 

"  AVlierfore  again  this  lusty  somer  tide 
This  mirronr  and  this  ring,  that  ye  may  so. 
He  hath  sent  to  my  lady  Canace, 
Your  excellente  doughter  that  is  here. 

"  The  vertue  of  tliis  ring,  if  ye  wol  bere, 
Is  this,  that  if  hire  list  it  for  to  were 
Upon  hire  thombe,  or  in  hire  piirse  it  hero, 
Ther  is  no  foule  that  fieeth  under  heven, 
That  she  ne  shal  wel  understond  his  steven. 
And  know  his  mening  openlj^  and  plaine, 
And  answere  him  in  his  langage  again  : 
And  every  gras  that  groweth  upon  rote 
She  shal  eke  know,  and  whom  it  wol  do  bote, 
All  be  his  woundes  never  so  depe  and  wide. 

"This  naked  swerd,  that  hangeth  bymyside, 
Swiche  vertue  hath,  that  what  man  that  it  smite, 
Tharghout  his  armure  it  wol  kervc  and  bite, 
Were  it  as  thicke  as  is  a  braunched  oke  : 
And  what  man  that  is  wounded  with  the  stroke 
Shal  never  be  hole,  tl  that  you  list  of  grace 
To  stroken  him  -v^dth  the  platte  in  thilke  jjlace 
Ther  he  is  hurt ;  this  is  as  much  to  sain. 
Ye  moten  with  the  platte  swerd  again 
Stroken  him  in  the  woiind,  and  it  wol  close. 
This  is  the  veray  soth  withouten  glose. 
It  faUleth  not,  while  it  is  in  your  hold." 

And  whan  this  knight  hath  thus  his  tale  told. 
He  rideth  out  of  hallo,  and  doun  he  light : 
His  stede,  which  that  shone  as  sonne  bright, 
Stant  in  the  court  as  stille  as  any  ston. 
This  knight  is  to  liis  chambre  ladde  anon. 
And  is  unarmed,  and  to  the  mete  ysette. 
Thise  presents  ben  ful  richelich  yfette. 
This  is  to  sain,  the  swerd  and  the  miiTOur, 
And  borne  anon  into  the  highe  tour. 
With  certain  officers  ordained  therf ore  ; 
And  unto  Canace  the  ring  is  bore 
Solempnely,  ther  she  sat  at  the  table  ; 
But  sikerly,  withouten  any  faV)le, 
The  hors  of  bras,  tha.t  may  not  be  remued ; 
It  stant,  as  were  to  the  ground  yglued  ; 
Ther  may  no  man  out  of  the  place  it  drive 
For  non  engine,  of  ^vindas,  or  polive  : 
And  cause  why,  for  they  con  not  the  craft, 
And  therfore  in  the  place  they  han  it  laft. 
Til  that  theknight  hath  taught  hem  the  manore 
To  voiden  him,  as  ye  shal  after  hero. 

Gret  was  the  prnes  that  swarmed  to  and  fro 
To  gaurcn  on  this  hors  that  stondeth  so  : 
For  it  so  high  was,  and  so  brod  and  long. 
So  wel  proportioned  for  to  be  strong, 
Right  as  it  were  a  stede  of  LumV)ardie  ; 
Therwith  so  horsly,  and  so  quik  of  eye, 


As  it  a  gentil  Poileis  courser  were  : 
For  certes,  fro  his  tayl  unto  his  ere 
Nature  ne  art  ne  coud  him  not  amend 
In  no  degree,  as  all  the  peple  wend. 

But  evermore  hir  moste  wonder  was, 
How  that  it  coude  gon,  and  was  of  bras  ; 
It  was  of  faerie,  as  the  peple  semed. 
Diverse  folk  diversely  han  denied  ; 
As  many  heds,  as  many  wittes  ben. 
They  murmured,  as  doth  a  swarme  of  been, 
And  madcn  skUles  after  liir  fantasies, 
Rehorsing  of  the  olde  poetries. 
And  sayd  it  was  ylike  the  Pegasee, 
The  hors  that  hadde  winges  for  to  flee. 
Or  elles  it  was  the  Grekes  hors  Sinon, 
That  broughte  Troye  to  destruction. 
As  men  moun  in  thise  olde  gestes  rede. 

"  Min  herte,"  quodon,  "isevermoi-e  iadi-ede, 
I  trow  som  men  of  armcs  ben  tlierin. 
That  shapen  hem  this  citee  for  to  win  : 
It  were  right  good  that  al  swiche  thing  were 

know." 
Another  rowned  to  his  felaw  low, 
And  sayd,  "  He  lieth,  for  it  is  rather  like 
An  apparence  jnnade  by  som  magike. 
As  jogelours  plain  at  thise  festes  grete." 
Of  sondry  doutes  thus  they  jangle  and  trete, 
As  lewcd  peple  demon  comunly 
Of  thinges,  that  ben  made  more  subtilly 
Than  they  can  in  hir  lewednesse  comprehende. 
They  demen  gladly  to  the  badder  ende. 

And  som  of  hem  wondred  on  the  mirrour, 
That  born  was  iip  in  to  the  maister  tour. 
How  men  mighte  in  it  swiche  thinges  see. 

Another  answered,  and  sayd,  "Itmightwel  be 
Naturelly  by  compositions 
Of  angles,  and  of  slie  reflections  ;  " 
And  saide  that  in  Rome  was  swiche  on. 
They  speke  of  Alhazen  and  Vitellon, 
And  Aristotle,  that  writen  in  hir  lives 
Of  queinte  mirrours,  and  of  prospectives, 
As  knowen  they,  that  han  hir  bookes  herd. 

And  other  folk  han  wondred  on  the  swerd. 
That  wolde  percen  thurghout  every  thing  : 
And  fell  in  speche  of  Telephus  the  king, 
And  of  Achilles  for  his  queinte  spere. 
For  he  coude  with  it  bothe  hele  and  dere. 
Right  in    swiche  wise  as  men  may  with  the 

sworde. 
Of  which  right  now  ye  have  yoitrselven  herd. 
They  speken  of  sondry  harding  of  mctall, 
And  speking  of  medicines  therwithall, 
And  how,  and  whan  it  shuld  yharded  be. 
Which  is  unknow  algates  unto  me. 

Tho  speken  they  of  Canacees  ring. 
And  saiden  all,  that  swiche  a  wonder  thing 
Of  craft  of  ringes  herd  they  never  non. 
Save  that  ho  Moises  and  king  Salomon 
Hadden  a  name  of  conning  in  swiche  art. 
Thus  sain  tho  peple,  and  drawen  hem  apart. 

But  natheles  som  saiden  that  it  was 
Wonder  to  maken  of  feme  ashen  glas. 
And  yet  is  glas  nought  like  ashen  of  ferns, 
But  for  they  han  yknowen  it  so  feme, 
Therfore  ceseth  hir  jangling  and  hu*  wonder. 
As  sore  wondren  som  on  cause  of  thonder, 
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On  ebbo  and  floud,  on  possomcr,  and  on  mi.st, 
Anil  on  all  thin"',  til  that  tho  cause  is  wist. 

Thus  janj,den  they,  and  domen  and  doviso, 
Til  that  the  kinj,'  pan  fro  his  bord  arise. 
Phobus  hath  left  the  anj^lo  meridional, 
And  j^ct  ascending  was  the  Ijeste  real, 
Tho  gcntil  Leon,  with  his  AMrian, 
\Vlian  that  this  Tartre  king,  this  Cambuscan, 
Rose  from  his  bord,  thor  as  he  sat  ful  hie  : 
Bcforno  him  poth  tho  loudo  niinstralcie, 
Til  he  como  to  his  chambro  of  parements, 
Ther  as  they  sounden  divers  instrument.?, 
Th.at  it  is  like  an  hevcn  for  to  here. 

Now  dauneon  lusty  Venus  children  dcro 
For  in  the  Fish  hir  lady  sot  ful  hie, 
And  lokoth  on  horn  Avith  a  frcndly  ej'e. 

This  noble  kinp  is  set  upon  his  trono ; 
This  strann<^o  knight  is  fet  to  him  ful  sono, 
And  on  the  daunee  he  poth  with  Canace. 

Hero  is  the  revell  and  the  jolitee, 
That  is  not  able  a  dull  man  to  devise : 
Ho  must  han  knowen  love  and  his  serriso, 
And  ben  a  fostlich  man,  as  fresh  as  May, 
That  shulde  you  devisen  swiche  array. 

"Wlio  coude  tollen  j'ou  the  forme  of  daunces 
So  uncouth,  and  so  fresho  eontenaunccs, 
Swiche  subtil  lokings  and  dissimuling's, 
For  dred  of  jalous  monnes  apperceivings  ? 
No  man  but  Launcelot,  and  he  is  ded. 
Therfore  I  passe  over  all  this  lustyhed, 
I  .say  no  more  but  in  this  jolinesse 
I  Icto  hem,  til  men  to  the  souper  hem  dressc. 

Tho  steward  bit  the  spices  for  to  hie 
And  eke  tho  win,  in  all  this  melodic  ; 
The  ushers  and  tho  squierie  ben  gon, 
The  spices  and  tho  Avin  is  come  anon  : 
They  etc  and  drinko,  and  whan  this  had  an  end. 
Unto  tho  temple,  as  reson  was,  they  wend : 
Tho  service  don,  they  soupen  all  by  day. 
"Wliat  nedeth  you  rehcrsen  hir  array  ? 
Echo  man  wot  wel,  that  at  a  kinjros  fost 
Is  plentee,  to  tho  most  and  to  tho  lest. 
And  dcintces  mo  than  ben  in  my  knowing. 

At  after  souper  goth  this  noble  king 
To  seen  this  hors  of  bras%  with  all  a  route 
Of  lordes  and  of  ladies  him  nbouto. 
Swiche  wondring  was  ther  on  this  hors  of  bras, 
Tliat  sin  the  gret  assego  of  Troyc  was, 
Ther  as  men  wondred  on  an  hors  also, 
Ne  was  ther  swiche  a  wondring,  as  was  tho. 
But  finally  tho  king  asketh  the  knight 
Tho  vortue  of  this  courser,  and  the  might. 
And  praied  him  to  tell  his  govemaunce. 

This  hors  anon  gan  for  to  trip  and  daunco, 
'\Mian  that  the  knight  lai«l  bond  up  on  his  rein, 
And  saide,  "  Sire,  ther  n"is  no  more  to  sain. 
But  whan  you  list  to  riden  any  whore. 
Ye  moten  trill  a  pin,  stant  in  his  ere, 
Which  I  shall  tellen  yon  betwixt  us  two, 
Ye  moton  nompno  him  to  what  place  also, 
Or  to  what  contrco  that  yon  list  to  ride.  I 

"  And  whan  ye  come  ther  as  yon  list  abide. 
Bid  him  descend,  and  trill  another  pin, 
(For  therin  lioth  the  effect  of  all  tho  gin) 
And  he  wol  doun  descend  and  don  your  will, 
And  in  that  place  he  wol  abidcn  still : 


Tliough  al  the  world  ha<l  tho  contrary  Bworo, 
He  shal  not  thennes  be  drawe  no  bo  bore. 
Or  if  you  list  to  bid  him  thennes  gon, 
Trille  this  pin,  and  ho  wol  vanish  anon 
Out  of  tho  sight  of  every  manor  wight. 
And  come  agen,  be  it  hy  da3'  or  night, 
"Whan  that  you  list  to  clcpon  him  again 
In  swiche  a  guise,  as  I  slial  to  you  sain 
Eetwixcn  you  and  me,  and  that  ful  sono. 
Rido  whan  you  list,  ther  n'is  no  more  to  done." 
Enfourmed  whan  the  king  was  of  tho  knight. 
And  hath  concciveil  in  his  wit  aright 
The  manor  and  the  forme  of  all  this  thing, 
Fid  glad  and  blith,  this  noble  doughty  king 
liopaireth  to  his  revel,  as  beforne. 
The  bridel  is  in  to  the  tour  ybomc. 
And  kept  among  his  jewels  lefe  and  dcrc  : 
The  hors  vanisht,  I  n'ot  in  wliat  manero, 
Out  of  hir  sight,  ye  get  no  more  of  me  : 
But  thus  I  lete  in  lust  and  jolitee 
This  Cambuscan  his  lordes  feste3'ing, 
Til  that  wel  nigh  the  day  began  to  spring. 

Paks  Secunda. 

The  norice  of  digestion,  the  slope, 
Gan  on  hem  •winko,  and  bad  hem  taken  kcpo. 
That  mochel  drinke,  and  labour  wol  have  rest  r 
And  with  a  galping  month  hem  all  ho  kest, 
And  said,  "that  it  was  time  to  lie  adoun, 
For  blood  was  in  his  dominatioun : 
Cherisheth  blood,  nattires  frend,"  quod  he. 

They  thanken  him  galping,  by  two  by  three  ;: 
And  everj'  wight  gan  drawe  him  to  his  rest. 
As  slepe  hem  bade,  thej-  toko  it  for  the  best. 

Hir  dremes  shnl  not  now  bo  told  for  me  ; 
Ful  were  hir  hedes  of  fumositee, 
That  causeth  dreme,  of  which  ther  is  no  charge. 
They  slcpen  til  that  it  was  prime  large, 
The  moste  part,  but  it  were  Canace  : 
She  was  ful  mesurablc,  as  women  be. 
For  of  hire  father  had  she  take  hire  Ioto 
To  gon  to  rest,  sono  after  it  was  eve  ; 
Hire  liste  not  appalled  for  to  bo, 
Nor  on  tho  morwc  unfestliche  for  to  see  ; 
And  slept  hire  firsto  slepe,  and  than  awoke. 
For  swiche  a  joye  she  in  hire  hert«  toke 
Both  of  hire  qiicinte  ring,  and  of  hire  mirror.r. 
That  twenty  time  she  chaunged  hire  colour  ; 
And  in  hire  slepe  right  for  the  impression 
Of  hire  mirrour  she  had  a  vision. 
"Wherforc.  or  that  the  sonno  gan  up  glide, 
She  clepoth  upon  hire  maistresse  hire  beside. 
And  saide,  that  liire  lusto  for  to  arise. 

Thise  old  Avomen,  that  ben  gladly  wise, 
As  is  hire  maistresse,  ansAvered  hire  anon. 
And  said  :  "  Matlamo,  Avhider  avoI  ye  gon 
Thus  crly  ?  for  the  folk  ben  all  in  resf " 

"I  Avol,"  quod  she,  "  arisen  (for  mo  lest 
No  longer  for  to  slope)  and  walkcn  aV>outo." 

Hire  maistresse  clepeth  Avomen  a  gret  route. 
And  up  they  risen,  Avel  a  ton  or  tAvclvo ; 
Up  riseth  freshe  Canace  hiroselve. 
As  rody  and  bright,  as  the  yongo  sonno, 
That  in  tho  R;im  is  fonro  ilcgrees  >Tonnc ; 
No  higher  Avas  he,  Avhcn  she  rody  was  ; 
And  forth  sho  walketh  osily  a  pas. 
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Arrayed  after  the  lusty  seson  sote 
Lightely  for  to  playe,  and  walken  on  foto, 
Kongrht  but  with  live  or  sixo  of  her  nieinio ; 
And  in  a  trencho  forth  in  the  park  troth  .«ho. 

The  vapour,  which  that  fro  the  crthc  slodc, 
Maketh  the  sonno  to  seme  rody  and  brodo  : 
But  natheles,  it  was  so  faire  a  sight, 
That  it  made  all  hir  hertes  for  to  light, 
AVhat  for  the  seson,  and  the  morwcning', 
And  for  the  foules  that  she  herdo  sins'. 
For  rijrht  anon  she  v.-iste  what  they  nicnt 
Eight  by  hir  song,  and  knew  al  hir  entont. 
The  knotte,  why  that  every  tale  is  tolde, 
If  it  be  taricd  til  the  lust  be  colde 
Of  hem,  that  han  it  herkened  after  yore, 
The  savoiir  passcth  ever  lenger  the  more, 
For  fulsumnesse  of  the  prolixitee  : 
And  by  that  same  reson  thinkcth  me 
I  shuld  imto  the  knotto  condcscendc, 
^\iid  maken  of  hire  walking  sone  an  cndo. 

Amiddc  a  tree  for-dry,  as  white  as  chalk, 
As  Canace  was  plajang  in  hire  walk, 
Ther  sat  a  faucon  over  hire  hed  ful  hie, 
That  with  a  pitous  vols  so  gan  to  crie. 
That  all  the  wood  resoimed  of  hire  cry, 
And  bcten  had  hireself  so  pitoasly 
With  bothe  hire  -^vinges,  til  the  rede  blood 
Ran  cndelong  the  tree,  ther  as  she  stood. 
And  ever  in  on  alway  she  cried  and  shriglit. 
And  with  hire  bek  hireselven  she  so  twight, 
That  ther  n'is  tigre,  ne  no  cruel  best, 
That  dwcUeth  other  in  wood,  or  in  forest. 
That  n'olde  han  wept,  if  that  he  wepen  coudo. 
For  sorwe  of  liii'e,  she  sliright  alway  so  loude. 

For  ther  was  never  yet  no  man  on  live, 
If  that  he  coude  a  faucon  well  descrive. 
That  herdo  of  swiche  another  of  fayrenesso 
As  wel  of  plumage,  as  of  gentdesse. 
Of  shape,  of  aU  that  might  yrekened  be. 
A  faucon  peregrine  semed  she 
Of  fremde  lend,  and  ever  as  she  stood. 
She  swouned  now  and  now  for  lack  of  blood, 
TU  wel  neigh  is  she  faUen  fro  the  tree. 

This  faire  kingcs  doughtcr  Canace, 
That  on  hire  finger  bare  the  queinte  ring, 
Thurgh  which  she  understood  wel  every  thing 
That  any  foule  may  in  his  Icden  sain. 
And  coude  answere  him  in  his  ledcn  again. 
Hath  understonden  what  this  faucon  soyd, 
And  wel  neigh  for  the  routhe  almost  she  dcyd : 
/ind  to  the  tree  she  goth  ful  hastily, 
And  on  this  faucon  loketh  pitously. 
And  held  hire  lap  abrode,  for  wel  she  wist 
The  faucon  m.usto  fallen  from  the  twist 
Whan  that  she  swouned  next,  for  fautcoi  blood. 
A  longe  whdo  to  waiten  hire  she  stood. 
Til  at  tlfb  last  she  spake  in  this  manerc 
Unto  the  hauk,  as  ye  shul  after  here. 

"  What  is  the  cause,  if  it  be  for  to  toll. 
That  ye  ben  in  this  furial  peine  of  hell  ■'  " 
Quod  Canace  unto  this  hauk  above  ; 
"  Is  this  for  sorwe  of  deth,  or  losse  of  love  ? 
For  as  I  trow,  thiso  be  the  causes  two, 
That  causen  most  a  gentd  herte  wo. 
Of  other  harme  it  ncdeth  not  to  spekc, 
For  ye  your.self  upon  yourself  awrcke, 


Which  prevoth  wel,  that  other  ire  or  dredc 

Mote  ben  cncheson  of  your  cruel  dode. 

Sin  that  I  so  non  other  wight  you  chace. 

For  the  love  of  God,  as  doth  yourselvcn  grace  : 

Or  what  may  be  your  helpc  P  for  west  ne  est 

No  saw  I  never  er  now  no  brid  no  best, 

That  fcrde  with  himself  so  pitously. 

Ye  sle  me  with  your  sorwe  veraily, 

I  have  of  yon  so  grct  compassioun. 

For  Goddos  love  come  fro  the  tree  adoun ; 

And  as  I  am  a  kingcs  doughter  trewe. 

If  that  I  veraily  the  causes  knewe 

Of  your  diseso,  if  it  lay  in  my  might, 

I  vv-old  amend  it,  or  that  it  were  night, 

As  wisly  help  mo  the  gret  God  of  kind. 

And  horbes  shal  I  right  ynough  yfind, 

To  clen  with  your  hurtes  hastily." 

Tho  shright  this  faucon  yet  more  pitously 
Than  ever  she  did,  and  fell  to  ground  anon, 
And  lith  aswoune,  as  ded  as  lith  a  ston, 
Td  Canace  hath  in  hire  lappe  hire  take. 
Unto  that  time  she  gan  of  swoune  awake : 
And  after  that  she  out  of  swoune  abraide, 
Eight  in  hire  haukos  leden  thus  she  sayde. 

"  That  piteo  renneth  sono  in  gentil  herte 
(Feiing  his  similitude  in  peiues  smerte) 
Is  proved  alle  day,  as  men  may  see, 
As  wel  by  werke  as  by  auctoritee, 
For  gentd  herte  kitheth  gentillesso. 
I  see  wel,  that  ye  have  on  my  distrcsse 
Compassion,  my  faire  Canace, 
Of  veray  womanly  bcnignitee, 
That  nature  in  your  principles  hath  set. 
But  for  non  hope  for  to  faro  the  bet. 
But  for  to  obey  unto  your  herte  free. 
And  for  to  maken  other  yware  by  me. 
As  by  the  whelpe  chastised  is  the  Icon, 
Eight  for  that  cause  and  that  conclusion, 
While  that  I  have  a  Iciser  and  a  space, 
Min  harme  I  wol  confessen  er  I  pace." 
And  ever  while  that  on  hire  sorwe  told, 
That  other  wept,  as  she  to  water  wold, 
Til  that  the  faucon  bad  hire  to  be  still, 
And  with  a  sike  right  thus  she  said  hire  till. 

"  Ther  I  was  bred,  (alas  that  dke  day  !) 
And  fostred  in  a  roche  of  marble  gray 
So  tendrely,  that  nothing  ailed  me. 
I  ne  wist  not  what  was  advcrsitee, 
Td  I  coud  flee  ful  high  under  the  skie. 
"  Tho  dwelled  a  torcclet  me  faste  by, 
That  semed  wclle  of  alio  gentUlesso, 
Al  were  he  fid  of  troson  and  falscncsse. 
It  was  so  ■svT.-apped  imder  humble  chore, 
And  under  hew  of  trouth  in  swiche  manero, 
Under  plesance,  and  under  besy  peine. 
That  no  wight  coud  have  wend  he  coude  fcine, 
So  dope  in  greyn  he  died  his  coloures. 
Right  as  a  serpent  hidcth  him  under  floui'cs, 
Til  he  may  sec  his  time  for  to  bite ; 
Eight  so  this  god  of  loves  hypocrite 
Doth  so  his  ceremonies  and  obeisance, 
And  kepeth  in  semblaunt  alio  his  observance, 
That  souneth  unto  gentdlnesse  of  love. 
As  on  a  tombe  is  alle  the  faire  above. 
And  under  is  the  corps,  swiche  as  ye  wote  ; 
Swiche  was  this  hypocrite  both  cold  and  hote, 
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And  in  tills  wise  he  KcrveJ  his  entent, 
That,  Have  the  fend,  non  wisto  v.'hat  ho  mcnt : 
Til  ho  so  lonf^  had  wciiod  and  comidained, 
And  many  a  yero  his  sorvif^o  to  me  faiiiud, 
Til  that  min  hertc,  to  pitoiis  and  to  nico, 
Al  innocent  of  his  crowned  malice, 
For-fcred  of  his  deth,  as  thoughtc  mo, 
Upon  his  otlics  and  his  seuretco, 
Graunted  him  love,  on  this  conditioun, 
That  ovenno  min  honour  and  renoun 
Were  saved,  botlie  privee  ami  apert ; 
This  is  to  say,  that,  after  liis  desert, 
I  yavc  him  all  min  herte  and  all  my  thonpht, 
(God  wotc,  and  ho,  that  other  wayes  nought) 
And  toko  his  hertc  in  chaunjro  of  min  for  ay. 
But  soth  is  said,  {^on  sitlien  is  many  a  day, 
A  trewo  wight  and  a  tlieef  thinkcn  not  on. 

"  And  whan  ho  s;iw  the  thing  so  for  ygon, 
That  I  had  granted  him  fully  my  love, 
In  swicho  a  guise  as  I  have  said  above, 
And  j'oven  him  my  trewo  hertc  as  free 
As  he  swore  that  ho  yaf  his  herte  to  mo, 
Anon  this  tigro,  ful  of  doublenesse, 
Fell  on  his  knees  with  so  gret  humblcsso, 
"With  so  high  reverence,  as  by  his  chore, 
Ho  like  a  gcntil  lover  of  manerc, 
So  ravished,  as  it  semcd,  for  tho  joyo, 
That  never  Jason,  no  Paris  of  Troyc, 
Jason  ?  ccrtes,  no  never  other  man, 
Sin  Lamech  was,  that  alderfirst  began 
To  loven  two,  as  wTitcn  folk  bcforne, 
Ne  never  sithen  tho  first  man  was  borne. 
No  coudo  man  b.y  twenty  thousand  part 
Coutrofeto  the  sophimcs  of  his  art ; 
No  were  worthy  to  imboclo  his  galoche, 
Ther  doublenesse  of  faining  shuld  ai))irocho, 
No  coudo  so  thanko  a  wight,  as  he  did  uic. 
His  manor  was  an  hoven  for  to  see 
To  any  woman,  were  she  never  so  wise  ; 
So  painted  lie  and  kempt,  at  point  devise, 
As  wel  his  wordcs,  as  his  contcnance. 
And  I  so  loved  him  for  his  obeisance. 
And  for  tho  trouthe  I  denied  in  liis  herte, 
That  if  so  were  that  any  thing  him  smorte, 
Al  v.-ore  it  never  so  lite,  and  I  it  wist, 
JIo  thought  I  felt  detli  at  myii  hertc  twist. 
And  shortly,  so  ferforth  tliis  thing  is  went. 
That  my  will  was  his  \villes  instrument ; 
This  is  to  say,  my  will  obeied  his  will 
In  alio  thinge,  as  for  as  reson  fill, 
Keping  the  boundes  of  my  worship  ever : 
No  never  had  I  thing  so  lefe,  no  lever. 
As  him,  God  wot,  no  never  shal  no  mo. 

"  This  lasteth  longer  than  a  ycro  or  two, 
That  I  supposed  of  him  nought  but  good. 
But  finally,  thus  at  the  last  it  stood. 
That  fortune  woldo  that  ho  musto  twin 
Out  of  that  place,  which  that  I  was  in. 
Wher  mo  was  wo,  it  is  no  question  ; 
I  cannot  make  of  it  doscri])tion. 
For  o  thing  dare  I  tollcn  boldely, 
I  know  what  is  tho  peine  of  deth  therby, 
Swiche  liarmo  I  felt,  for  ho  no  might  bylcvo. 

"  So  on  a  day  of  mo  he  toke  his  levo, 
So  sorweful  eko,  that  I  wend  veraily. 
That  ho  had  felt  as  mochel  karme  as  I, 


Whan  that  I  herd  Lim  Epeko,  and  nawo  his 

he\\o. 
But  natheles,  I  thought  he  was  kg  trcwc. 
And  oki;  that  ho  repairen  shuld  again 
Within  a  litel  while,  soth  to  sain. 
And  reson  wold  eko  that  ho  musto  go 
For  his  honour,  as  often  happeth  eo, 
That  I  made  vertuo  of  ncccssiteo, 
And  toko  it  wel,  sin  that  it  musto  be, 
Ab  I  best  might,  I  hid  fro  him  my  sorwo, 
And   toko   him   by   tho   bond,   SeLut  John  to 

borwo, 
And  said  him  thus  ;  'Lo,  I  am  youres  all, 
Beth  swicho  as  I  have  ben  to  you  ami  shall.' 

"  What  ho  answord,  it  nedeth  notreherso  ; 
Wlio  can  say  bet  than  ho,  who  can  do  worse  ? 
Wlian  ho  hath  al  wel  said,  than  hath  he  done. 
Thorforo  behovctli  him  a  ful  long  spono. 
That  shal  eto  with  a  fend ;  thus  herd  I  say. 

"  So  at  tho  lasto  he  musto  forth  his  way, 
And  forth  ho  fleeth,  til  ho  come  ther  him  lest. 
AVlian  it  came  him  to  purpos  for  to  rest, 
I  trow  that  ho  had  thilko  text  in  mind. 
That  alio  thing  repairing  to  his  kind 
Gladeth  himself;  thus  sain  men  as  I  gcB.se: 
Men  lovcu  of  propro  kind  ncwefangclncssc, 
As  briddcs  don,  that  men  in  cages  fcdo. 
For  though  thou  night  and  day  take  of  hem 

liede. 
And  strew  hir  cage  faire  and  soft  as  silke. 
And  give  hem  sugre,  honj',  bred,  and  milkc, 
Yet  right  anon  as  that  his  dore  is  up, 
He  with  his  feet  wol  spumon  doun  his  cup. 
And  to  the  wood  he  wol,  and  wormcs  cte ; 
So  nowefangel  ben  they  of  hir  mete. 
And  lovcn  novelteos  of  propro  kind ; 
Xo  gentillosRO  of  blood  no  may  hem  bind, 

"  So  ferd  this  tercolct,  alas  tho  day ! 
Though  he  were  gcntil  borne,  and  fresh,  and 

And  goodly  for  to  seen,  and  humble,  and  fi-ce. 
Ho  saw  upon  a  time  a  kite  flee. 
And  sodenly  he  loved  this  kite  so. 
That  all  his  lo\'e  is  clone  fro  me  ago  : 
And  hath  his  trouthe  falsed  in  this  wise. 
Thus  hath  tho  kite  my  love  in  hire  service, 
And  I  am  lorn  withoutcn  remedy." 

And  with  that  word  this  faueon  gun  to  crj-. 
And  swounctli  eft  in  Canacees  barmo. 
Gret  was  the  sorwe  for  that  haukes  harmo. 
That  Canace  and  all  hire  women  made  : 
They  n'isten  how  they  might  tho  faueon  glade. 
But  Canace  horn  beroth  hire  in  hire  lap, 
And  softely  in  piastres  gan  hire  wn-aj'), 
Thor  as  she  with  hire  bck  had  hurt  hireselvc. 

Now  cannot  Canace  but  horbes  delve 
Out  of  tho  ground,  and  makcn  salves  nowo 
Of  hcrbes  precious  and  fine  of  hewo. 
To  holen  with  this  hank  ;  fro  day  to  night 
She  doth  hire  bcsinosse,  and  all  hire  might. 
And  by  hire  beddos  hod  she  made  a  mew, 
And  covered  it  with  velouettcs  blow. 
In  signo  of  trouth,  that  is  in  woman  scno  ; 
And  all  without  tho  mew  is  pointed  grone, 
In  which  wore  pointed  all  thi.-o  false  foulcs. 
As  ben  tlxiso  tidifos,  tercclcttcs,  and  owles ; 
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And  pies,  on  hem  for  to  cry  and  chide. 
Eight  for  despit  wore  pointed  hem  beside. 

Thus  lete  I  Canaco  hire  hank  keping. 
I  wol  no  more  as  now  speke  of  hire  ring', 
Til  it  come  eft  to  purpos  for  to  sain, 
How  that  this  faucon  gat  hire  love  again 
Repentant,  as  the  story  tclleth  us, 
By  mediation  of  Camballus 
The  kinges  sone,  of  which  that  I  you  told. 
But  honnesforth  I  wol  my  processo  hold 
To  speke  of  aventures,  and  of  batadles. 
That  yet  was  never  herd  so  grot  morvaillos. 

First  wol  I  tellen  you  of  Cambuscan, 
That  in  his  time  many  a  citee  wan  : 
And  after  wol  I  speke  of  Algarsif , 
How  that  he  wan  Theodora  to  his  mf, 
For  whom  fid  oft  in  gret  peril  he  was, 
Ne  had  he  ben  holpen  by  the  hors  of  bras. 
And  after  wol  I  speke  of  Camballo, 
That  fought  in  listes  wdth  the  brethren  two 
For  Canace,  er  that  he  might  hire  -ivinne, 
And  ther  I  left  I  wol  again  beginne. 
#  *  *  * 
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21.— THE  CUCKOW  AND  THE  NIGHTIN- 
GALE. 

The  god  of  love  and  benedicite. 
How  mighty  and  how  great  a  lord  is  he, 
For  he  can  make  of  low  hertes  hy, 
And  of  high  low,  and  like  for  to  dy, 
And  herd  hertes  he  can  maken  free. 

He  can  make  within  a  little  stound 

Of  sicke  folke  hole,  fresh,  and  sound, 

And  of  hole  he  can  make  seeke. 

He  can  biad  and  vnbinden  eke 

That  he  woU  have  bounden  or  \Tibound. 

To  tell  his  might  my  wit  may  not  suffice, 
For  he  can  make  of  wise  folke  fuU  nice, 
For  he  may  do  all  that  he  woll  devise, 
And  lithy  folke  to  destroyen  vice. 
And  proud  hertes  he  can  make  agrise. 

Shortly  all  that  ever  he  woU  he  may, 
Again.-it  him  dare  no  wight  say  nay. 
For  he  can  gla<l  and  greve  whom  him  likcth, 
And  who  that  he  woll,  he  lougheth  or  silccth, 
And  most  his  might  he  shedeth  ever  in  May. 

For  every  true  gentle  herte  free, 

That  with  him  is,  or  thinketh  for  to  be, 

Againe  May  now  shall  have  some  storing, 

Or  to  joy  or  els  to  some  mourning. 

In  no  season  so  much,  as  thinketh  me. 

For  whan  they  may  here  the  birds  sing. 
And  see  the  fioures  and  the  leaves  spring, 
That  bringeth  into  hir  remcmbraunce 
A  manner  ease,  meddled  with  grevaunce. 
And  lustie  thoughts  full  of  great  longing. 


And  of  that  longing  comraeth  hcvinesso, 
And  thereof  growoth  of  gTcat  sicknesse, 
And  for  lacke  of  that  that  they  desire. 
And  thus  in  May  ben  hertes  set  on  fire, 
So  that  they  breunen  forth  in  groat  distresso. 

I  speake  this  of  feeling  ivvly. 

If  I  bo  old  and  vnlusty. 

Yet  I  have  felt  of  the  sicknesse  through  May 

Both  hote  and  cold,  and  axes  every  day. 

How  sore  ywis  there  wote  no  wight  but  I. 

I  am  so  shaken  with  the  fevers  white, 

Of  all  this  May  slocpe  I  but  a  lito, 

And  also  it  is  not  like  to  me. 

That  any  herto  should  sleepy  be, 

In  whom  that  Love  his  firy  dart  woll  smite. 

But  as  I  lay  this  other  night  waking, 
I  thought  how  lovers  had  a  tokening, 
And  among  hem  it  was  a  commune  talc, 
That  it  were  good  to  here  the  nightingale, 
Eather  than  the  lend  cuckow  sing. 

And  than  I  thought  anon  as  it  was  day, 
I  would  go  some  where  to  assay 
If  that  I  might  a  nightingale  here, 
For  yet  had  I  none  heard  of  aU  that  yerc. 
And  it  was  th»  the  third  night  of  May. 

And  anone  as  I  the  day  aspido. 

No  longer  would  I  in  my  bed  abide, 

But  vnto  a  wood  that  was  fast  by, 

I  went  forth  alone  boldely. 

And  held  the  way  downe  by  a  brooke  side. 

Till  I  came  to  a  laund  of  white  and  green. 

So  faire  one  had  I  never  in  been. 

The  ground  was  green,  ypoudred  with  daisic. 

The  fioures  and  the  greucs  like  hy. 

All  groone  and  white,  was  nothing  els  scene. 

There  sate  I  downe  among  the  faire  floiu'S, 
And  saw  the  birds  trip  out  of  hir  hours, 
There  as  they  rested  hem  all  the  night. 
They  were  so  joyfull  of  the  dayes  light. 
They  began  of  May  for  to  done  honours. 

Tliey  coud  that  seruice  all  by  rote. 
There  was  many  a  louely  note, 
Some  song  loud  as  they  had  plained. 
And  some  in  other  manner  voice  yfained, 
And  some  all  out  with  the  fuU  throte. 

They  proynod  hem,  and  made  hem  right  gay. 
And  dauncedcn  and  Icpten  on  the  spray. 
And  euermore  two  and  two  in  fcro. 
Eight  so  as  they  had  chosen  hem  to  yere 
In  Fcuerere  vpon  saint  Ualentincs  day. 

And  the  riuer  that  I  sate  vpon. 
It  made  such  a  noise  as  it  ron, 
Accordaunt  with  the  birds  armony, 
Me  thought  it  was  the  best  melody 
That  might  ben  yheard  of  any  mon. 

And  for  delite  I  wote  neucr  how 

I  fell  in  such  a  sloml)cr  and  a  swow, 

Nat  all  aslcope,  no  fully  waking. 

And  in  that  swow  me  thought  I  heard  sing 

The  sorry  bird,  the  leaud  cuckow. 
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And  that  was  on  a  tree  ricrht  fast  by, 

But  who  was  than  ouill  ii\iM<\  but  I  : 

"  Now  God,"  quod  I,  "that  died  on  tho  crois 

Yeuo  sorrow  on  thoc,  and  on  tliy  leaud  vols, 

Full  littlo  joy  hauo  I  now  of  thy  cry." 

And  as  I  with  tho  cnckow  thus  gan  chide, 

I  hoard  in  tho  next  bush  bosido 

A  nightin>,'alo  so  lustcly  suig, 

That  with  licr  clero  voice  she  made  ring 

'I'lirough  all  tho  grceno  wood  wide. 

"  Ah,  frood  nijichtinf^alo,"  quod  I  than, 
"  A  little  hast  thou  ben  too  lonj^  hen, 
For  hero  hath  ben  tho  leaud  cuckow, 
And  sonjjcn  sonj,'s  rather  than  hast  thou, 
I  pray  to  God  euill  fire  her  bren." 

But  now  I  woll  you  tell  a  wonder  thing, 
As  long  as  I  lay  in  that  swouning, 
Me  thought  I  mst  what  tho  birds  ment, 
And  what  they  said,  and  what  was  hir  entcnt, 
Ajid  of  hir  speech  I  had  good  knowing. 

There  heard  I  tho  nightingale  say, 
"  Now,  good  cuckow,  go  somewhere  away, 
And  let  V8  that  can  singen  dweUen  here, 
For  ouery  wight  eschoueth  thee  to  hero, 
Thy  songs  be  so  elengo  in  good  fay." 

"What," quod  she,  "what  may  thee  aylcn  now. 
It  thinketh  me,  I  sing  as  well  as  thou. 
For  my  song  is  both  true  and  plaine, 
And  though  I  cannot  crakell  so  in  vaino, 
As  thou  dost  in  thy  throte,  I  wot  ncucr  how. 

"  And  euery  wight  may  vnderstand  mce. 
But  nightingale  so  may  they  not  done  thee, 
For  thou  hast  many  a  nice  queint  cry, 
I  haue  thee  heard  saine,  ocy,  ocy. 
How  might  I  know  what  that  should  be  ?  " 

"Ah!  foole,"  quod  she,  "  wost  thou  not  what 

it  is. 
Whan  that  I  say,  ocy,  ocy,  ywis, 
Than  meano  I  that  I  would  wonder  faine, 
That  all  they  were  shamefully  yslainc, 
That  meanen  ought  agaiue  louo  amis. 

"  jVnd  also  I  would  that  all  tho  were  dede. 
That  thinke  not  in  loue  hir  life  to  ledc, 
For  who  so  that  wol  not  the  god  of  loue  scruc, 
I  dare  well  say  he  is  worthy  to  sterue, 
And  for  that  skill,  ocy,  ocy,  I  grede." 

*'  Eye,"  quod  the  cuckow,  "  tliis  is  a  queint  law. 

That  euery  wight  shall  louo  or  bo  to  di"aw. 

But  I  forsake  all  such  companie, 

For  mine  entcnt  is  not  for  to  ilie, 

No  neuer  while  I  liuo  on  Loues  yoke  to  draw. 

"  For  louers  ben  tho  folke  that  ben  on  Hue, 
That  most  disease  haue,  and  most  vnthrine, 
And  most  endure  sorrow,  wo,  and  care. 
And  least  feelen  of  welfare. 
What  nedeth  it  ayenst  trouth  to  striuo." 


"  What,"  quod  she,  "  thou  art  out  of  thy  mind. 
How  might  thou  in  thy  churlenusse  find 
To  speako  of  Loues  seruaunts  in  thiji  wit=c, 
For  in  this  world  is  none  so  good  seruiso 
To  euery  wight  that  gcntlo  is  of  kind. 

"  For  thereof  truly  commeth  all  goodnesso, 
All  honour  and  all  gentlenesse, 
Worship,  ease,  and  all  hertes  lust, 
Parfite  joy,  and  full  assured  trust, 
lolitie,  pleasauncc,  and  freshnesse, 

"  Lowlyhead,  largesse,  and  curtesio, 
Semelyhcad,  and  true  companie, 
Dredc  of  shame  for  to  done  amis  : 
For  ho  that  truly  Loues  seruaunt  is. 
Were  lother  be  shamed  than  to  die. 

"  And  that  this  is  soth  that  I  soy. 

In  that  beleeue  I  will  Hue  and  dey, 

And  cuckow  so  I  rede  that  thou  do  ywis  :  " 

"  Than,"  quod  he,  "  let  me  neuer  hauo  blisse 

If  euer  I  vnto  that  counsaile  obey. 

"  Nightingale  thou  speakest  wonder  fairc, 
But  for  all  that  is  the  sooth  contraire. 
For  loue  is  in  yong  folke,  but  rage, 
And  in  old  folke  a  great  dotage, 
Who  most  it  vseth,  most  shall  enpairo. 

"  For  thereof  cometh  disease  and  heninesse. 
So  sorow  and  care,  and  many  a  great  sicknesse 
Despite,  debate,  anger,  and  enuie, 
Deprauing,  shame,  vntrust,  and  jelousie. 
Pride,  mischeefe,  i^ouerty,  and  woodncsse  : 

"  Louing  is  an  office  of  despaire. 

And  one  thing  is  therein  that  is  not  faire, 

For  who  that  getteth  of  loue  a  little  blisse, 

But  if  he  be  alway  therewith  ywis. 

He  may  full  soone  of  age  haue  his  haire. 

"  And,  nightingale,  therefore  hold  thee  ny, 
For  leue  me  well,  for  all  thy  queint  cry. 
If  thou  be  ferre  or  long  fro  thy  make, 
Thou  shalt  be  as  other  that  been  forsake, 
And  than  thou  shalt  hoten  as  doe  I." 

"  Fie,"  quod  she,  "  on  thy  name  and  on  thee. 
The  god  of  loue  no  let  thee  neuer  j-thee, 
For   thou  art  worse   a   thousand   fold    than 

wood, 
For  many  a  one  is  full  worthy  and  full  good. 
That  had  be  naught  ne  had  loue  ybeo. 

"  For  euermore  Loue  his  seruants  amcndeth. 
And  from  all  ouill  taehes  hem  defendeth. 
And  maketh  hem  to  breniie  right  tu  a  five, 
In  trouth  and  in  worshipfull  desire, 
J\^d  whan  him  likoth,  joyinough  hemsendeth." 

"  Thou  nightingale,"  he  said,  '•  be  still, 
For  Loue  hath  no  reason,  but  it  is  will, 
For  oft  time  ^^lt^uo  folke  ho  eascth. 
And  true  folke  so  biterly  ho  disploascth. 
That  for  default  of  courage  he  let  hem  spill.' 
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Ttan  tookc  I  of  the  nifrhtinc-alc  keopo, 
How  she  cast  a  si^'h  out  of  her  decno, 
And  said,  "Alas  that  cixor  I  was  bore, 
I  can  for  tone  not  say  one  word  more," 
And  ri^dit  with  that  word  she  brast  ont  to 
wcepc. 

"Alas,"  quod  she,  "my  hertc  woll  to  brcako, 
To  hcaren  tlius  this  leaud  bird  spcako 
Of  Louo,  and  of  his  worshipful!  seruise. 
Now,  crod  of  louo,  thou  help  mo  in  some  wise, 
That  i  may  on  this  cuckow  been  awrcake." 

Me  thousrht  than  he  stert  vp  anone, 
And  glad  was  I  that  he  was  aijono, 
And  cuermore  the  cuckow  as  he  flay, 
Said,  "  Farewell,  farewell,  popingray." 
As  though  he  had  scorned  me  alone. 

And  than  came  the  nightingfale  to  moe, 
And  said,  "Friend,  forsooth  I  thanke  thee, 
That  thou  hast  liked  me  to  roscow, 
And  one  auow  to  loue  make  I  now, 
That  all  this  jNIay  I  woll  thy  singer  be." 

I  thanked  her,  and  was  right  well  apaied : 
"  Ye."  quod  she,  "  and  be  thou  not  dismaied, 
Tho  thou  haue  herd  the  cuckow  erst  than  me, 
For  if  I  liue,  it  shall  amended  be 
The  next  May,  if  I  be  not  affraied. 

"  And  one  thing  I  woll  redo  thee  also, 
Ne  leue  thou  not  the  cuckow,  ne  his  loucs  so, 
For  all  that  he  hath  said  is  strong  Icr.sing  :" 
"Nay,"   quod  I,   "thereto  shall  nothing  me 

bring, 
For  loue  and  it  hath  doc  me  much  wo. 

"Ye,  Tse,"  quod  she,  "  this  medicine 

Euery  day  this  May  or  thou  dine, 

Go  looke  vpon  the  fresh  daifio. 

And  though  thou  be  for  ^vo  in  point  to  die. 

That  shall  full  greatly  lessen  thee  of  thy  pine. 

"And  looke  alway  that   thou  be  good  and 

trew, 
And  I  woll  sing  one  of  the  songs  now 
For  loue  of  thoc,  as  loud  as  I  may  eric  :  " 
And  than  she  began  this  song  full  hie, 
"  I  shrew  all  hem  that  been  of  louo  vntruc." 

And  whan  she  had  song  it  to  the  end, 

"  Now  farewell,"  quod  she,  "  for  I  mote  wond, 

And  god  of  loue,  that  can  right  well,  and  may, 

As  much  joy  send  thee  this  day, 

As  any  yet  louer  he  euer  send." 

Thus  taketh  the  nightingale  her  leaue  of  me, 
I  pray  to  God  alway  with  her  be, 
And  joy  of  loue  he  send  her  euermorc. 
And  shilde  us  fro  the  cuckow  and  his  lore, 
For  there  is  not  so  false  a  bird  as  he. 

Forth  she  flew  the  gentle  nightingale 
To  all  the  birds  that  were  in  that  dale, 
And  gate  hem  all  into  a  place  in  fere. 
And  besoughten  hem  that  they  woiild  here 
Her  disease,  and  thus  began  her  tale. 


"  The  cuckow,  well  it  is  not  for  to  hide. 
How  the  cuckow  and  I  fast  haue  chide, 
Euer  sithcn  it  was  daj^  light, 
I  pray  you  all  that  ye  do  me  right 
On  that  foule  false  ^-ukind  bridde." 

Than  spake  o  bird  for  all,  by  one  assent, 
"  This  matter  askoth  good  auiscment. 
For  we  ben  birdes  here  in  fere, 
And  sooth  it  is,  the  cuckow  is  not  here, 
And  therefore  we  woU  haue  a  parliment. 

"  And  thereat  shall  the  cglo  be  our  lord. 
And  other  pores  that  boon  of  record, 
And  the  cuckow  shall  bo  after  sent. 
There  shall  bo  yeue  the  judgement. 
Or  els  we  shall  finally  make  accord. 

"  And  this  shall  be  without  nay 
The  morrow  after  Saint  Ualontines  day. 
Under  a  maple  that  is  faire  and  greno. 
Before  the  chamber  window  of  the  quenc. 
At  Woodstocke  vpon  the  grene  lay." 

She  thanked  hem,  and  than  her  loauo  toko, 
And  into  an  liauthorne  by  that  broke, 
And  there  she  sate  and  song  vpon  that  tree, 
"  Terme  of  life  loue  hath  withhold  mo," 
So  loud  that  I  with  that  song  awoke. 


0  lend  book  with  thy  foul  rudonesse, 

Sith  thou  haste  neither  beauty  ne  eloquence. 
Who  hath  thee  caused  or  ycue  the  hardinesso 
For  to  appoare  in  my  ladies  xiresonee, 

1  am  full  siker  thou  knowest  her  benouolencc, 
Full  agreeable  to  all  her  abying. 

For  of  all  good  she  is  the  best  lining. 

Alas  that  thou  ne  haddest  worthinesse, 
To  shew  to  her  some  pleasaunt  sentence, 
Sith  that  she  hath  through  her  gentUlesse 
Accepted  the  seruant  to  hcv  digno  reuerencc, 
O,  me  repenteth  that  I  ne  had  science 
And  leiser  als,  to  make  thee  more  fioui'ishing. 
For  of  all  good  she  is  the  best  liuing. 

Eeseech  her  mcokoly  with  all  lowlinesse, 

Tliough  I  be  ferro  from  her  in  absence. 

To  think  on  my  trouth  to  her  and  stedfast- 

nesse, 
And  to  abridge  of  my  sorrowes  the  violence. 
Which   caused   is,  wherof  knoweth  your   sa- 
pience, 
She  like  among  to  notifio  me  her  liking 
For  of  all  good  she  is  tho  best  liuiug. 


Aurore  of  gladnesse,  and  day  of  lustinesso, 
Lucern  a  night  with  heauenly  influence 
Illumined,  root  of  l^eauty  and  goodnesse, 
Suspires,  which  I  effunde  in  sUencc, 
Of  grace  I  beseech  aUedge  let  your  writing. 
Now  of  all  good,  sith  ye  be  best  liuing. 

EXPLICIT. 

Chaucer.— About  1380. 
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FROM  "  THE  FLOWER  AND  LEAF." 


[Chalcef.. 


22.— TO  HIS  EMPTY  PURSE. 

To  yon  my  pur.so  and  to  nono  other  wight 

Complaino  I,  for  yo  bo  my  lady  dcrc, 

I  am  Rorry  now  that  yo  bo  lifrht. 

For  cortes  yo  now  niako  rao  heauy  chore, 

Mo  wero  as  lofo  laid  vpon  a  bcro, 

For  which  vnto  your  mercy  thus  I  crie, 

Bo  heauy  againo,  or  ols  mote  I  die. 

Now  vouchsafe  this  day  or  it  bo  night, 
Tliat  I  of  you  the  blissful  sowno  may  here, 
Or  see  your  colour  like  the  sunno  bright, 
That  of  yclowness  had  ncuor  pore, 
Yo  bo  my  lifo,  yo  bo  my  hertes  stere, 
Quceno  of  comfort  and  of  good  companie, 
Bo  heauy  againo,  or  els  moto  I  die. 

Now  purse  that  art  to  mo  my  Hues  light, 
And  sauiour,  as  downc  in  this  world  here, 
Out  of  this  towne  hclpc  mo  by  your  might, 
Sith  that  you  woll  not  bo  my  treasure, 
For  I  am  shaue  as  nere  as  any  frere. 
But  I  pray  ^nito  your  curtesio, 
Be  heauy  againe,  or  els  moto  I  die. 

EXPLICIT. 

Chaucer.— Ahout  1380. 


23.— THE  HOUSE  OF  FAME. 

And  eke  this  house  hath  of  ontre&s 

As  many  as  leaves  ben  on  trees 

In  summer,  when  that  they  ben  green ; 

And  on  the  roof  yet  men  may  sene 

A  thousand  bolis,  and  well  mo. 

To  letten  the  sound  out  ygo. 

And  by  day,  in  every  tide, 

Ben  all  tho  doorcs  open  wide  ; 

And  by  night  each  one  is  imshette  ; 

No  jiorter  is  there  none  to  let, 

No  manero  tidings  in  to  pace  ; 

No  never  rest  is  in  that  place, 

niat  it  n'  is  filled  fidl  of  tidings. 

Either  loud,  or  of  whisperings. 

And,  over,  all  the  House's  angles 

Is  full  of  rownings  and  of  jangles  ; 

Of  wars,  of  peace,  of  marriages, 

Of  rests,  of  labour,  of  vi:^ges, 

Of  abode,  of  death,  of  lifo, 

Of  lovo,  of  hato,  accord,  of  strife  ; 

Of  loss,  of  lore,  and  of  winnings, 

Of  health,  of  sickness,  or  losings  ; 

Of  fairo  weather,  and  tempt^stis. 

Of  (lualm,  of  folki',  and  of  beastis  ; 

vjf  divers  transmutations 

Of  estates  and  of  regions  ; 

Of  trust,  of  dread,  of  jealousy, 

Of  wit,  of  winning,  of  folly  ; 

Of  plenty,  and  of  great  famine ; 

Of  cheap,  of  dearth,  and  of  mine  ; 

Of  good,  or  of  misgovernment, 

Of  fire,  and  divers  accident. 

Chaucer.— About  1380. 


24.— M  E  R  C  Y. 
But,  sith  'tis  so  there  is  a  trespass  done, 
Unto  Mercy  let  yield  the  trespassour. 
It  is  her  ofTice  to  redress  it  soon, 
For  Trespass  is  to  Mercy  a  mirruur. 
And  like  as  tho  sweet  hath  tlio  price  by  sour. 
So  by  Trespass,  Mercy  hath  all  her  might : 
Without  Trespass,  Mercy  hath  lack  of  light. 

What  should  Physic  do  but  if  Sickness  wore  ? 
What  needeth  salve  but  if  there  were  a  sore  ? 
WTiat  needeth   drink   where   thirst   hath   no 

power  ? 
What  should  Mercy  do,  but  Trespass  go  afore  ? 
But  Trespass,  Mercy  woll  be  little  store  ; 
Without  Trespass  near  execution. 
May  Mercy  have  no  chief  perfection. 

Chaucer.— About  1380. 


25.— INTRODUCTION  TO  "  THE  FLOWER 
AND  THE  LEAF." 

And  so  I,  glade  of  the  season  sweet 
Was  happid  thus  ;  upon  a  certain  night 
As  I  lay  in  my  bed,  sleep  full  unmeet 
AVas  unto  me  ;  but  why  that  I  no  might 
Rest  I  no  wist,  for  there  n'  'as  earthly  wight. 
As  I  suppose,  had  more  of  hertis  ease 
Than  I,  for  I  n'  'ad  sickness  nor  disease. 

Wherefore  I  marveU'd  greatly  of  myself 
That  I  so  long  withouten  sleepc  lay, 
And  up  I  rose  three  hours  after  twelve. 
About  the  springing  of  the  gladsome  day. 
And  on  I  put  my  gear  and  mine  array. 
And  to  a  pleasant  grove  I  'gan  to  pass, 
Long  or  tho  bright  svmne  uprisen  was  ; 

In  which  were  oakes  gi'oat,  straight  as  a  line. 
Under  tho  which  the  gi-ass  so  fresh  of  hue 
Was  newly  sprung,  and  an  eight  foot  or  nino 
Every  tree  well  from  his  fellow  grew 
With  branches  broad,  laden  with  leaves  new, 
That  springen  out  against  the  soimt?  sheen. 
Some  very  red,  and  some  a  light  glad  green, 

"Which,  as  methought,wasaright  pleasant  sight; 
And  cko  tho  burdi's  songis  for  to  hear. 
Would  have  rejoiced  any  earthly  wight. 
And  I,  that  couth  not  yet  in  no  mapcro 
Hearen  tho  nightingale  of  all  tho  year, 
Full  busily  hearkened  with  heart  and  ear 
If  I  her  voice  perceive  could  any  where. 

And  at  tho  last  a  path  of  little  bredo 
I  found,  that  greatly  had  not  used  be. 
For  it  forgrowcn  was  ^vith  grass  and  weed, 
That  well  unncathis  a  wight  might  it  see. 
Thought  I,    "This   path  some   whidcr  goth, 

pardo ! ' ' 
And  so  I  followed  it  till  it  mo  brought 
To  a  right  pleasant  herbir  well  j-^\Tought, 
"Which  that  benched  was,  and  with  turbos  new 
Freshly  turved,  whereof  the  greene  grass 
So  small,  so  thick,  so  soft,  so  fresh  of  hue, 
That  most  like  to  green  wool,  wot  I,  it  was  ; 
Tho  hedge  also  that  yedeu  in  compass, 
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DUPLICITY  OF  WOMEN. 


[First  Period. — From  the 


And  closed  in  alle  the  green  herbere 
Witli  sycamore  was  set  and  cglatere    ' 

"Within,  in  fere  so  well  and  cunningly, 
That  every  branch  and  leaf  gx'cw  by  measure 
Plain  as  a  board,  of  an  height  by  and  by  ; 
I  see  never  a  thing,  I  you  ensxu'e, 
So  well  ydone ;  for  he  that  took  the  ciu'O 
It  for  to  make,  I  trow,  did  all  his  pain, 
To  make  it  pass  all  tho  that  men  have  seen. 
Chaucer.— About  1380. 


26.— THE  DUPLICITY  OF  WOMEN. 

This  world  is  full  of  variance. 
In  everything,  who  taketh  heed. 
That  faith  and  trust,  and  all  Constance, 
Exiled  be,  this  is  no  drede. 
And  save  only  in  womanhead, 
I  can  ysee  no  sikerness  ; 
But  for  all  that  yet,  as  I  read, 
Beware  alway  of  doiibleness. 

Also  that  the  fresh  summer  flowers. 
The  wliite  and  red,  the  blue  and  gi-een, 
Be  suddenly  with  winter  showers. 
Made  faint  and  fade,  withouten  ween, 
That  trust  is  none,  as  ye  may  seen, 
In  no  thing,  nor  no  steadfastness, 
Except  in  women,  thus  I  mean  ; 
Yet  aye  beware  of  doubleness. 

The  crooked  moon  (this  is  no  tale), 
Some  while  isheen  and  bright  of  hue. 
And  after  that  full  dark  and  pale, 
And  every  moneth  changeth  new, 
That  who  the  very  sothe  knew 
All  thing  is  built  on  brittleness, 
Save  that  women  alway  bo  true  ; 
Yet  aye  beware  of  doubleness. 

The  lusty  freshe  summer's  day. 
And  Phcebus  with  his  beames  clear, 
Towardes  night  they  draw  away, 
And  no  longer  list  t' appear, 
That  in  this  present  life  now  here 
Nothing  abideth  in  his  fairness, 
Save  women  aye  be  found  entere, 
And  devoid  of  all  doubleness. 

The  sea  eke  with  his  steme  wawes 
Each  day  yfloweth  new  again, 
And  by  the  concourse  of  his  lawes 
The  ebbe  floweth  in  certain ; 
After  great  drought  there  cometh  rain  ; 
That  farewell  here  all  stableness, 
Save  that  women  be  whole  and  plein ; 
Yet  aye  beware  of  doubleness. 

Fortunes  wheel  go'th  round  about 
A  thousand  times  day  and  night, 
Whose  course  standcth  ever  in  doubt 
For  to  transmue  she  is  so  light. 
For  which  advertcth  in  your  sight 
Th'  untrust  of  worldly  fickleness, 
Save  women,  which  of  kindly  right 
Ne  hath  no  touch  of  doubleness. 


What  man  ymay  the  wind  restrain, 
Or  holden  a  snake  by  the  tail  ? 
^^llo  may  a  slipper  eel  constrain 
That  it  will  void  withouten  fail  ? 
Or  who  can  driven  so  a  nail 
To  make  sure  uewfanglcness, 
Save  women,  that  can  gie  their  sail 
To  row  their  boat  with  doubleness  ? 

At  every  haven  they  can  arrive 
Whereas  they  wot  is  good  passage  ; 
Of  innocence  they  cannot  strive 
With  wawes,  nor  nc  rockcs  rage  ; 
So  happy  is  their  lodemanage 
With  needle'  and  stone  their  course  to  dress, 
That  Solomon  was  not  so  sage 
To  find  in  them  no  doubleness  : 

Therefore  whoso  doth  them  accuse 
Of  any  double  intention. 
To  speake  rown,  other  to  muse. 
To  pinch  at  their  condition. 
All  is  but  false  collusion, 
I  dare  right  well  the  soth  express, 
They  have  no  better  protection, 
But  shroud  them  under  doubleness. 

So  well  fortuned  is  their  chance, 
The  dice  to-turnen  iip  so  doAvn, 
With  sice  and  cinque  they  can  advance, 
And  then  by  revolution 
They  set  a  fcU  conclusion 
Of  lombes,  as  in  sothfastncss, 
Though  clerkes  maken  mention 
Their  kind  is  fret  with  doubleness. 

Sampson  yhad  experience 
That  women  were  full  true  yfound  ; 
When  DalUa  of  innocence 
With  sheares  'gan  his  hair  to  round  ; 
To  speak  also  of  Rosamond, 
And  Cleopatra's  faithfulness. 
The  stories  plainly  will  confound 
Men  that  apeach  their  doubleness. 

Single  thing  is  not  ypraised, 
Nor  of  old  is  of  no  renown, 
In  balance  when  they  be  ypcsed, 
For  lack  of  weight  they  be  borne  down, 
And  for  this  cause  of  just  reason 
These  women  all  of  rightwisness 
Of  choice  and  free  election 
]\Iost  love  exchange  and  doubleness. 

l'envoye. 

O  ye  women  !  which  be  inclined 
By  influence  of  your  nature 
To  be  as  pure  as  gold  yfined. 
And  in  your  truth  for  to  endure, 
Armeth  yourself  in  strong  armvire, 
(Lest  men  assail  your  sikerness). 
Sot  on  your  breast,  yourself  t'assure, 
A  mighty  shield  of  doubleness. 

Chaucer. — Ahout  1380. 
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27.— PRAISE  OP  WOMEN. 

For,  tliis  ye  know  well,  tho'  I  wonMin  lie, 
In  women  i.^  all  tnitli  and  steadfastness  ; 
For,  in  f,'ood  faith,  I  never  of  them  pio 
lint  nuieh  wt)r>^hip,  bounty,  and  fcentleneRS, 
Ki^ht  comin^^  fair,  and  full  of  meekeaess ; 
( iood,  and  k1"'<1,  ii"'l  lowly,  I  you  ensure, 
Is  this  goodly  and  angelic  creature. 

And  if  it  hap  a  man  bo  in  disease, 

Hlio  doth  her  business  and  her  full  pain 

With  all   her  might  him   to  comfort  and 

please, 
If  fro  his  disease  him  she  might  restrain : 
In  word  ne  deed,  I  wis,  she  woll  not  faine  ; 
With  all  her  might  she  doth  her  business 
To  briugen  hina  out  of  his  heaviness. 

Lo,  here  what  gentleness  these  women  have, 
If  we  could  know  it  for  our  rudeness  ! 
How  busyo  they  bo  ns  to  keep  and  save 
Both  in  helo  and  also  in  sickness. 
And  alway  right  son-y  for  our  distress ! 
In  evC'ry  manero  thus  shew  they  ruth, 
That  in  them  is  all  goodness  and  all  tnitli. 

Chaucer.— About  1380. 


28.— THE  LAST  VERSES  OF  CHAUCER. 
[^Written  on  his  Deathbed.) 

Fly  from  the  press,  and  dwell  with  sothfast- 
ness  ; 
Suffice  unto  thy  good  though  it  be  small ; 
For  lioard  hath  hate,  and  climbing  ticklencss, 
Press  hath  envy,  and  weal  is  blent  o'er  all ; 
Savour  no  more  than  thee  behoven  shall ; 
Redo  well  thyself,  that  otherfolk  can'st  rede. 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliver  't  is  no  drede. 

Pain  thee  not  each  crooked  to  redress 
In  trust  of  her  that  tumcth  as  a  ball ; 
Great  rest  standeth  in  little  business  ; 
Beware  also  to  spurn  against  a  nallc ; 
Strive  not  as  doth  a  crocke  with  a  wall ; 
Deemeth  thyself  that  dcemest  other's  deed, 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliver  't  is  no  drede. 

That  thee  is  sent  receive  in  buxomness  ; 
The  wrestling  of  this  world  asketh  a  fall ; 
Here  is  no  home,  hero  is  but  wilderness  ; 
Fortli,  pilgrim,  forth  ;  O  beast  out  of  thy  stall ; 
Look  up  on  high,  and  thank  thy  God  of  all ; 
Waiveth  thy  lust  and  let  thy  ghost  thee  load, 
And  truth  thco  shall  deliver  't  is  no  drede. 

Chaucer.— About  1400. 


29— THE   TALE  OF  THE  COFFEES  OR 
CASKETS,  &o. 

In  a  cronique  thus  I  redo  : 
Aboute  a  king,  as  must  node, 
Thcr  was  of  knyghti's  and  squiers 
Grot  route,  and  eke  of  officers  : 
Some  of  long  timo  him  hadden  served, 
And  thoughten  that  they  hauo  deserved, 
Avanci  ment,  and  gon  witlioute  : 
And  some  also  ben  of  the  route. 
That  comen  but  a  while  agon, 
An<l  they  avanced  were  anon. 

These  oldo  men  upon  this  thing. 
So  as  they  durst,  agcyne  the  king 
Among  hemself  compleignen  ofte  : 
But  there  is  nothing  said  so  softe. 
That  it  no  comith  out  at  laste  : 
Tho  king  it  wiste,  and  als  so  faste, 
As  ho  which  was  of  high  prudi-nce  : 
He  shope  therefore  an  evidence 
Of  hem  that  pleigncn  in  the  cas 
To  knowo  in  whoso  defalte  it  was : 
And  all  within  his  owne  cntent, 
That  non  ma  wiste  what  it  ment. 
Anon  ho  let  two  cofres  make. 
Of  one  semblance,  and  of  one  make, 
So  lich,  that  no  lif  thilke  throwe. 
That  one  may  fro  that  other  knowe  : 
They  wore  into  his  chamber  brought. 
But  no  man  wot  why  they  be  wTought, 
And  nathclcs  the  king  hath  bede 
That  they  be  set  in  privy  stedo, 
As  he  that  was  of  wisdom  slih  ; 
Whan  he  therto  his  time  sih. 
All  prively  that  none  it  wiste, 
His  owne  hondcs  that  one  chisto 
Of  fin  gold,  and  of  fin  porie. 
The  wliich  out  of  his  tresoi-ie 
Was  take,  anon  ho  fild  full ; 
That  other  cofre  of  straw  and  mull 
With  stones  me\-nd  he  fild  also : 
Thus  be  they  full  botho  two. 
So  that  erliche  upon  a  day 
He  had  witliin,  where  he  lay, 
Ther  should  be  tofore  his  bed 
A  bord  lip  set  and  fairo  spred  : 
And  than  he  let  the  cofres  fette 
Upon  the  bord,  and  did  hem  sette. 
Ho  knewe  the  names  well  of  tho, 
The  whiche  agein  him  gi'utched  so. 
Both  of  his  chambre,  and  of  his  halle, 
Anon  and  sent  for  hem  alle  ; 
And  seido  to  hem  in  this  wise. 

There  shall  no  man  his  hap  despise : 
I  wot  well  ye  have  longc  served. 
And  god  wot  what  ye  have  deserved ; 
But  if  it  is  along  on  mo 
Of  that  ye  iinavanced  be. 
Or  dies  if  it  belong  on  vow, 
The  sothc  shall  bo  proved  now  : 
To  stoppo  with  your  evil  word, 
Lo  !  hero  two  cofres  on  the  bord  ; 
Chese  which  you  list  of  bothe  two ; 
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EOSIPHELE'S    VISION.  [First  Teriod.— I'row  toe 


And  -witeth  well  that  one  of  tho 

Is  with  tremor  so  full  bcgon, 

That  if  he  happi-  therupon 

Ye  shall  be  riehe  men  foi-  ever  : 

Now  chese  and  take  which  you  is  lever 

But  bo  well  ware  ere  that  ye  take, 

For  of  that  one  I  undertake 

Ther  is  no  mauer  good  therein, 

^Vhe^of  ye  niighten  prolit  winne. 

Now  goth  together  of  one  assent, 

And  taketh  your  avisement ; 

For  but  I  you  tliis  day  avance, 

It  stant  upon  your  ovmo  chance, 

Al  only  i:i  dofalte  of  grace  ; 

So  shall  be  shewed  in  tliis  place 

Upon  you  all  well  afyn, 

That  no  defalte  shal  bo  m\Ti. 

They  knelen  all,  and  with  one  voia 

The  king  they  thonkon  of  this  chois  : 

And  after  that  they  up  arise, 

And  gon  aside  and  hem  aviso, 

And  at  laste  they  accordo 

(^Vherof  her  tale  to  recorde 

To  what  issue  they  be  falle) 

A  knyght  shall  spoke  for  hem  alle  : 

He  kneloth  doun  unto  the  king, 

And  seith  that  thoy  upon  this  thing, 

Or  for  to  \\'inne,  or  for  to  lose, 

Ben  all  aviscd  for  to  chose. 

Tho  toko  this  knyght  a  yerd  on  hondc, 

And  goth  there  as  the  cofres  stonde. 

And  with  assent  of  everychone 
He  leith  his  yerdo  upon  one, 
And  seith  the  king  how  thUke  same 
They  chose  in  roguerdon  by  name, 
And  preith  him  that  they  might  it  have. 
Tho  king,  which  wolde  his  honor  s;ivo, 
Whan  he  had  heard  the  common  vols, 
Hath  granted  hem  her  owne  chois. 
And  toko  hem  therupon  the  keie  ; 
But  for  ho  woldo  it  were  seio 
Wliat  good  they  have  as  they  suppose, 
He  bad  anon  the  cofre  unclose, 
■\Vhich  was  fulfild  vriih  straw  and  stones  : 
Thus  be  they  served  all  at  ones. 

This  king  than  in  the  same  stodo. 
Anon  that  other  cofre  undedo, 
WTiero  as  they  sihen  grot  richesse, 
Wei  more  than  tliey  couthen  gesse. 

Lo  I  seith  the  king,  now  may  ye  see 
That  ther  is  no  dofalte  in  mo  ; 
Forthy  my  self  I  wol  acquito, 
And  boreth  he  your  owne  wito 
Of  that  fortune  hath  you  refused. 

Thus  was  this  Avise  king  excused : 
And  they  Icf  to  off  hor  evil  spcche. 
And  mercy  of  her  king  beseche. 

John  Goiocr.—Ahoi:t  1390. 


Of  women  but  a  few  it  wist. 
And  forth  she  went  privily 
Unto  a  park  was  fast  by. 
All  softo  walkend  on  the  grass, 
Till  she  came  there  the  laud  was 
Through  which  ran  a  great  rivere. 
It  thought  her  fair,  and  said,  "  Here 
'■  Will  I  abide,  under  tho  shaw ;  " 
And  bade  her  women  to  withdraw. 
And  there  she  stood  alone  still, 
To  think  what  was  in  her  will. 
She  saw  the  sweet  flowers  spring  ; 
She  heard  (the)  glad  fowls  sing  ; 
She  saw  beastos  in  their  kind. 
The  buck,  tho  doe,  the  hart,  tho  hind, 
The  males  go  with  the  female  : 
And  so  began  there  a  quarMl 
Between  love  and  her  ownc  heart, 
From  which  she  couthe  not  astart. 
And  as  she  cast  hor  eye  about. 

She  saw,  clad  in  one  suit,  a  rout 

Of  ladies,  whore  they  comen  rido 

Along  under  the  wood  side ; 

On  fair  ambulend  horse  they  set. 

That  were  all  white,  fair,  and  great ; 

And  overicho  one  rid  on  side. 

Tho  saddles  wore  of  such  a  pride. 

So  rich  saw  she  never  none 

With  pearls  and  gold  so  well  begone  ; 

In  kirtols  and  in  copes  rich 

Thoy  v/ere  all  clothed  all  alich. 

Departed  even  of  white  and  blue 

With  all  lustes  that  she  knew 

Thoy  were  embroidered  over  all ; 

Their  bodies  weren  long  and  small. 

The  beauty  of  their  fair  face 

There  may  no  earthly  thing  deface  : 

Corownes  on  their  heads  they  bare 

As  each  of  them  a  queen  were  ; 

That  all  the  gold  of  Crcxsus'  hall 

The  least  coronal  of  all 

Might  not  have  bought,  after  the  worth  : 

Thus  comen  thoy  ridend  forth. 

John  Goivcr. — Ahont  1390. 


30.— EOSIPHELE'S   VISION  OF  LADIES. 

\Vhen  come  was  the  month  of  May, 
She  woiUd  walk  upon  a  day, 
And  that  was  ere  the  sun  arist, 


51.— THE   ENVIOUS    MAN   AND    THE 
MISEB. 

Of  Jupiter  thus  I  find  y-writ, 
How  whilom  that  he  would  %vit. 
Upon  the  plaints  wliich  he  hoard 
Among  tho  men,  how  it  fared. 
As  of  the  wrong  condition 
To  do  justification  ; 
And  for  that  cause  down  he  sent 
An  angel,  that  about  went. 
That  he  the  sooth  know  may. 

So  it  befel  upon  a  day. 
This  angel  which  him  should  inform 
Was  clothed  in  a  man's  form, 
And  overtook,  I  understand. 
Two  men  that  wenten  over  lond  ; 
Through  which  ho  thought  to  aspy 
His  cause,  and  go'th  in  company. 
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This  anpcl  wth  his  words  w-iso 

Opposeth  them  in  sundry  wise ; 

Now  lond  words  and  now  soft, 

That  made  them  to  tlisputen  oft ; 

And  each  his  reason  had, 

And  thus  with  tales  ho  them  led, 

With  good  examination. 

Till  ho  knew  the  condition, 

What  men  they  wore  both  two  ; 

And  saw  well  at  last  tho, 

That  one  of  them  was  covetous, 

And  his  fellow  was  envious. 

And  thus  when  he  hath  knowledgin^, 

Anon  he  feigned  departing, 

And  said  ho  moto  algate  wend  ; 

But  hearken  now  what  fell  at  end  ! 

For  then  he  made  them  understond. 

That  he  was  there  of  God's  HO!id, 

And  said  them  for  the  kindship, 

Ho  would  do  them  some  grace  again, 

And  bade  that  one  of  them  should  sain 

What  thing  is  him  levcst  to  crave, 

And  he  it  shall  of  gift  have. 

And  over  that  ko  forth  with  all 

He  saith,  that  other  have  shall 

The  double  of  that  his  fellow  axoth  ; 

And  thus  to  them  his  grace  he  taxoth. 

Tho  Covetous  was  wonder  glad  ; 
And  to  that  other  man  he  bade. 
And  saith,  that  ho  first  ax  should  ; 
For  he  snpposeth  that  he  would 
Make  his  axing  of  world's  good  ; 
For  then  ho  knew  well  how  it  stood  ; 
If  that  himsell  by  double  weight 
Shall  after  take,  and  tlius  by  sleight 
Because  that  he  would  win, 
He  bade  his  fellow  first  begin. 
This  En-s-ious,  though  it  be  late. 
When  that  ho  saw  he  mote,  algate, 
Make  his  axing  first,  he  thought. 
If  he  his  worship  and  profit  sought 
It  shall  be  double  to  his  fere, 
That  he  would  clinsc  in  no  manner. 
But  then  he  showeth  what  ho  was 
Toward  envy,  and  in  this  case, 
Unto  this  angel  thus  he  said, 
And  for  his  gift  thus  he  prayed, . 
To  make  him  blind  on  his  one  ce, 
Ho  that  his  follow  notliing  sec. 

This  word  was  not  so  soon  spoke. 
Than  his  one  eo  anon  was  loko  : 
And  his  fellow  forthwith  also 
Was  blind  on  both  his  eyes  two. 
Tho  was  that  other  glad  enough  : 
That  one  wept,  and  that  other  lough. 
Ho  set  his  one  eo  at  no  cost, 
■\Vhorcof  that  other  two  hath  lost. 

John  Gon-c;:— About  1390. 


32.— APOSTROPHE  TO  FREEDOM. 

A  !  frcdome  is  a  nobill  thing  ! 
Frcdomc  mayso  man  to  hailF  liking  I 


Frcdome  all  solace  to  man  gifiis : 
Ho  levys  at  ese  that  frely  levys  ! 
A  noble  hart  may  haiff  nane  eso, 
Na  ellys  nocht  that  may  him  plese, 
Gyff  fredomo  failjlhe  :  for  fro  Uking 
Is  j'earnji;  our  all  othir  thing 
Na  he,  that  ay  base  lovyt  fre. 
May  nocht  knaw  wcill  the  i)ropyrtc. 
The  angyr,  na  tho  WTCchyt  dome. 
That  is  cowplyt  to  foule  thyrldomc. 
Bot  gj'ff  ho  had  assaj'it  it. 
Than  all  perquer  ho  suld  it  wj-t ; 
And  Huld  think  frcdome  mar  to  pryso 
Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is. 

John  Barbour. — About  1390. 


33.— CHARACTER  OF  SIR  JAMES  OF 
DOUGLAS.  • 

All  men  loved  him  for  his  bount5', 
For  he  was  of  full  fair  cffcir. 
Wise,  courteous,  and  debonair. 
Large,  and  lufTand  als  was  he. 
And  oure  all  things  loved  lawte. 
*  *  * 

He  was  in  all  his  deedis  leal ; 
For  him  dedejTiyeit  not  to  deal 
AVith  treachery,  na  with  falsct : 
His  heart  on  high  honoiir  was  set ; 
And  him  contentit  on  sic  manere. 
That  all  him  loved  that  were  him  near. 
But  he  was  not  so  fair,  that  we 
Should  speak  greatly  of  his  beautj-. 
In  visage  he  was  some  deal  grey. 
And  had  black  hair,  as  I  heard  say ; 
But  of  limbs  he  was  well  made. 
With  banys  great,  and  shoulders  braid. 
#  *  * 

WHien  he  was  blj'the  ho  was  lovcH% 
And  meek,  and  sweet  in  company  ; 
But  who  in  battle  might  him  see. 
Another  coimtenance  had  he. 
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And  when  the  king  wist  that  they  were 
In  hale  battle,  comand  sac  near, 
His  liattle  gart  he  wecl  array. 
He  rade  upon  a  little  palfrey, 
Lawcht  and  joly  aiTayand 
His  battle,  mth  an  ax  in  hand. 
And  on  his  bassinet  he  bare 
An  hat  of  tyre  aboon  ay  where  ; 
And,  thereupon,  into  takin, 
Ane  high  cro\\Ti,  that  ho  was  king. 
And  when  Glostcr  and  Hereford  wore 
With  their  battle  approachand  near. 
Before  them  all  there  came  ridand, 
With  helm  on  heid  and  spear  in  hand, 
Sir  Henry  the  Boon,  the  worthy. 
That  was  a  wicht  knicht.  imd  a  hardy, 
And  to  the  Earl  of  Hereford  cousin  ; 
Armed  in  arms  gudc  and  fine ; 
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BATTLE  OF  BYLAND'S  PATH. 


[First  Period. 


Came  on  a  steed  a  bowshot  near, 

Before  all  other  that  there  were : 

And  knew  the  king,  for  that  he  saw 

Him  sae  range  his  men  on  raw. 

And  bv  the  crown  that  was  set 

Also  upon  his  bassinet. 

And  toward  him  he  went  in  hy. 

And  the  king  sae  apertly 

Saw  him  come,  forouth  all  his  fears. 

In  hy  till  him  the  horse  he  steers. 

And  when  Sir  Henry  saw  the  king 

Come  on,  foroutin  abasing, 

Tni  him  he  rode  in  great  hy. 

He  thought  that  he  should  wecl  lichtly 

"Win  him,  and  have  him  at  his  will, 

Sin'  he  him  horsit  saw  sae  ill. 

Sprent  they  samcn  intiU  a  lyng ; 

Sir  Henry  missed  the  noble  king ; 

And  he  that  in  his  stirrups  stude, 

"With  the  ax,  that  was  hard  and  gude, 

AVith  sae  great  main,  raucht  him  a  dint, 

That  nouther  hat  nor  helm  micht  stint 

The  heavy  dush,  that  he  him  gave, 

That  near  the  head  till  the  harns  clave. 

The  hand-ax  shaft  fmshit  in  tway ; 

And  he  down  to  the  yird  gan  gae 

All  flatlings,  for  him  failit  micht. 

This  was  the  first  straik  of  the  ficht, 

That  was  performit  douchtily. 

And  when  the  king's  men  sae  stoutly 

Saw  him,  richt  at  the  first  meeting, 

Forouten  doubt  or  abasing. 

Have  slain  a  knicht  sae  at  a  straik, 

Sic  hard'ment  thereat  gan  they  tak, 

That  they  come  on  richt  hardily. 

'When  Englishmen  saw  them  sae  stoutly 

Come  on,  they  had  great  abasing  ; 

And  specially  for  that  the  king 

Sae  smartly  that  gude  knicht  has  slain. 

That  they  withdrew  them  everUk  ane. 

And  durst  not  ane  abide  to  ficht  : 

Sae  dreid  they  for  the  king's  micht.     *     * 

When  that  the  king  repairit  was, 


That  gart  his  men  all  leave  the  chase, 

The  lordis  of  his  company 

Blamed  liim,  as  they  durst,  greatumly, 

That  he  him  piit  in  aventure. 

To  meet  sae  stith  a  knicht,  and  stoiir. 

In  sic  point  as  he  then  was  seen. 

For  they  said  weel,  it  micht  have  been 

Cause  of  their  tynsal  everilk  ane. 

The  king  answer  has  made  them  nane, 

But  mainit  his  hand-ax  shaft  sae 

"Was  mth  the  straik  broken  in  tway. 
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35.— THE  BATTLE  OF  BYLAND'S  PATH. 

Thus  were  they  fechtand  in  the  pass. 
And  when  the  king  Eobert,  that  was 
"Wiss  in  his  deid,  and  anerly, 
Saw  his  men  sae  right  doughtily 
The  path  upon  their  fayis  ta' ; 
And  saw  his  fayis  defend  them  sae ; 
Then  gart  he  all  the  Irishry 
That  were  intiU  his  company. 
Of  Argyle  and  the  Isles  alsua. 
Speed  them  in  gi-eat  hy  to  the  brae. 
And  bade  them  leave  the  path  haly 
And  climb  up  in  the  crags  hy ; 
And  speed  them  fast  the  height  to  ta' : 
Then  might  men  see  them  stoutly  gae, 
And  climb  aU  gate  up  the  height. 
And  leave  not  for  their  fajds  might. 
Maugre  their  fayis,  they  bare  them  sae 
That  they  are  gotten  abune  the  brae. 
Then  might  men  see  them  fight  felly ; 
And  ruschc  their  fayis  sturdily. 
And  they  that  till  the  pass  were  gane, 
Maugre  their  fajds,  the  height  has  tanc ; 
Then  laid  they  on  ^vith  aU  their  might ; 
There  might  men  see  them  felly  fight. 

John  Ba/rbour. — About  1390, 


THE    SECOND    PERIOD, 

FROM    UOO    TO    1558. 


WARTON,  with  groat  beauty  and  justice,  compares  the  appearance  of  Chaucer  in  our 
langnajjo  to  a  premature  day  in  an  English  spring ;  after  which  the  gloom  of  winter 
returns,  and  the  buds  and  blossoms,  wliicli  have  been  called  forth  by  a  transient  sunshine,  are 
nipped  by  frosts  and  scattered  by  storms.  The  causes  of  the  relapse  of  our  poetr}',  after 
Chaucer,  seem  but  too  apparent  in  the  annals  of  English  history,  wliich  during  five  reigns  of 
the  fifteenth  century  continue  to  display  but  a  tissue  of  conspiracies,  proscriptions,  and  blood- 
shed. Inferior  even  to  Franco  in  literary  progress,  England  displaj's  in  the  fifteenth  century  a 
still  more  mortifying  contrast  \vith  Italy.  Italy,  too,  had  her  rchgious  schisms  and  public 
distractions  ;  but  her  arts  and  literature  had  always  a  sheltcring-place.  They  wore  even 
cherished  by  the  rivalsliip  of  independent  communities,  and  received  encouragement  from  tho 
opposite  sources  of  commercial  and  ecclesiastical  wealth.  But  u-c  had  no  Nicholas  the  Fifth, 
nor  house  of  Mcdicis.  In  England,  tho  evils  of  ci\dl  war  agitated  society  as  one  mass.  Thcro 
was  no  refuge  from  them — no  inclosurc  to  fence  in  the  field  of  improvement — no  mound  to 
stem  tho  torrent  of  public  troubles.  Ecforc  the  death  of  Henry  VI.,  it  is  said  that  one  half  of 
tho  nobihty  and  gentry  in  the  kingdom  had  perished  in  the  field,  or  on  the  scafi"olil.  "Whilst 
in  England  the  public  spirit  was  thus  brutalized,  whilst  the  value  and  security  of  life  were 
abridged,  whilst  the  wealth  of  tho  rich  was  employed  only  in  war,  and  tho  chance  of  patronage 
taken  from  tho  scholar ;  in  Italy,  princes  and  magistrates  vied  wth  each  other  in  calling  men 
of  genius  around  them,  as  tho  brightest  ornaments  of  their  states  and  courts,  llio  art  of 
printing  came  to  Italy  to  record  the  treasures  of  its  literary  attainments ;  but  when  it  came  to 
I^ngland,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  it  could  not  be  said,  for  the  purpose  of  diflusiug  native 
literature,  to  be  a  necessary  art.  A  circumstance,  additionallj^  hostile  to  tho  national  genius, 
may  certainly  bo  traced  in  tho  executions  for  religion,  which  sprang  up  as  a  hoiTible  novelty 
in  our  country  in  tho  fifteenth  century.  The  clergy  were  determined  to  indemnify  themselves 
for  the  exposures  which  they  had  met  with  in  the  preceding  age,  and  the  unhallowed  com- 
promise which  Henry  IV.  made  with  them,  in  return  for  supporting  his  accession,  armed  them, 
in  an  evil  hour,  with  tho  torch  of  persecution.  In  ono  point  of  improvement,  namely,  in  tho 
boldness  of  religious  inquiry,  the  North  of  Europe  might  already  boast  of  being  superior  to 
the  South,  wth  all  its  learning,  wealth,  and  elegant  acquirements.  Tho  Scriptiu-es  had  been 
opened  by  Wicklitfe,  but  thoy  were  again  to  become  "  a  fountain  scaled,  and  a  spring  shut  up." 
Amidst  the  progress  of  letters  in  Italy,  the  fine  arts  threw  enchantment  around  superstition ; 
and  tho  warm  imagination  of  the  South  was  congenial  to  the  nature  of  Catholic  institutions. 
But  the  English  mind  had  already  shown,  even  amidst  its  comparative  barbarism,  a  stern 
independent  spirit  of  religion  ;  and  from  this  single  proud  and  elevated  point  of  its  character, 
it  was  now  to  bo  crushed  and  beaten  down.  Sometimes  a  baffled  struggle  against  oppression 
is  more  depressing  to  tho  human  faculties  than  continued  submission. 

Our  natural  hatred  of  tyranny,  and  wo  may  safely  add,  tho  general  test  of  history  and 
experience,  would  dispose  us  to  believe  religious  persecution  to  be  necessarily  and  essentially 
bancfid  to  tho  elegant  arts,  no  less  than  to  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  mankind.  It  is  natural 
to  think,  that  when  punishments  are  let  loose  upon  men's  opinions,  they  will  spread  a 
contagious  alarm  from  tho  understanding  to  the  imagination.  Thej-  will  make  the  heart  grow 
close  and  insensible  to  generous  feelings,  where  it  is  unaccustomed  to  express  them  freely  ;  and 
the  graces  and  gaiety  of  fancy  will  bo  dejected  and  ajipallcd.  In  an  ago  of  persecution,  even 
tho  living  study  of  his  own  species  must  be  comparatively  darkened  to  tho  poet.  Ho  looks 
round  on  the  characters  and  countenances  of  his  fellow-creatures  ;  and  instead  of  the  naturally 
cheerful  and  eccentric  variety  of  their  humours,  he  reads  only  a  sullen  and  oppressed 
uniformity.  To  tho  spirit  of  poetry  wo  should  conceive  such  a  period  to  be  an  imiwissj^blg 
Avernus,  whoro  sho  would  drop  her  wiaga  and  expire.     Undoubtedly  this  inference  mil  bc 
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found  warranted  by  a  general  survey  of  the  history  of  Genius.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  im- 
possible to  deny,  that  wit  and  poetry  have  in  some  instances  flourished  coeval  ^vith  ferocious 
bigotry,  on  the  same  spot,  and  under  the  same  government.  The  Uterary  glory  of  Spain  was 
posterior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition.  The  fancy  of  Cervantes  sported  in  its 
neighboiirhood,  though  he  declared  that  he  could  have  made  his  writings  still  more  enter- 
taining if  he  had  not  dreaded  the  Holy  Office.  But  the  gro\vth  of  Spanish  genius,  in  spite  of 
the  co-existence  of  religious  tyranny,  was  fostered  by  uncommon  and  glorious  advantages  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  nation.  Spain  (for  we  are  comparing  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  -with 
England  in  the  fifteenth  century)  was,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  great  and  proud  in  an  empire 
on  which  it  was  boasted  that  the  sun  never  set.  Her  language  was  widely  diiFused.  The 
wealth  of  America  for  a  wliile  animated  all  her  arts.  Robertson  says  that  the  Spaniards  dis- 
covered at  that  time  an  extent  of  political  knowledge  which  the  English  themselves  did  not 
attain  for  more  than  a  century  afterwards.  Religious  persecutions  began  in  England  at  a  time 
when  she  was  comparatively  poor  and  barbarous,  j'ct  after  she  had  been  awakened  to  so  much 
intelligence  on  the  subject  of  religion  as  to  make  one  half  of  tlie  people  indignantly  impatient 
of  priestly  tyranny.  If  we  add  to  the  political  troubles  of  the  age,  the  circumstances  of 
religious  opinions  being  silenced  and  stifled  by  penal  horrors,  it  will  seem  more  wonderful  that 
the  spark  of  literature  was  kept  alive,  than  that  it  did  not  spread  more  widely.  Yet  the 
fifteenth  century  had  its  redeeming  traits  of  refinement,  the  more  wonderful  for  appearing  in 
the  midst  of  such  iinfavourable  circumstances.  It  had  a  Fortescue,  although  he  wandered  in 
exile,  improtected  by  the  constitution  which  he  explained  and  extolled  in  his  writings.  It  had 
a  noble  patron  and  lover  of  letters  in  Tiptoft,  although  he  died  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
It  witnessed  the  founding  of  many  colleges  in  both  of  the  imiversities,  although  they  were 
still  the  haunts  of  scholastic  quibbling ;  and  it  produced,  in  the  veneral^lc  Pecock,  one  con- 
scientious dignitary  of  the  church,  who  ■wished  to  have  converted  the  Protestants  by  appeals 
to  reason,  though  for  so  doing  he  had  his  books,  and,  if  he  had  not  recanted  in  good  time,  would 
have  had  his  body  also,  committed  to  the  flames.  To  these  causes  may  be  ascribed  the  back- 
wardness of  our  poetry  between  the  dates  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  I  speak  of  the  chasm 
extending  to,  or  nearly  to,  Spenser  ;  for,  -without  undervaluing  the  elegant  talents  of  Lord  Surrey, 
I  think  we  cannot  consider  the  national  genius  as  completely  emancipated  from  oppressive 
circumstances,  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  There  was  indeed  a  commencement  of  our  poetry 
under  Henry  VIII.  It  was  a  fine,  but  a  feeble  one.  English  genius  seems  then  to  have  come 
forth,  but  half  assured  that  her  day  of  emancipation  was  at  hand.  There  is  something 
melancholy  even  in  Lord  Surrey's  strains  of  gallantry.  The  succession  of  Henry  VIII.  gave 
.stability  to  the  government,  and  some  degree  of  magnificence  to  the  state  of  society.  But 
tyranny  was  not  yet  at  an  end  ;  and  to  judge,  not  by  the  gross  buffoons,  but  by  the  few  minds 
entitled  to  be  called  poetical,  which  apjiear  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  may 
say  that  the  English  Muse  had  still  a  diffident  aspect  and  a  faltering  tone.     *     *     *     * 

The  Scottish  poets  of  the  fifteenth,  and  of  a  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  would  also  justly 
demand  a  place  in  any  history  of  our  poetry  that  meant  to  be  copious  and  minute  ;  as  the 
northern  "makers,"  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  dialect,  generally  denominate  their 
language  "  Inglis."  Scotland  produced  an  entire  poetical  version  of  the  j5]neid,  before  Lord 
Surrey  had  translated  a  single  book  of  it ;  indeed,  before  there  was  an  English  version  of  any 
classic,  excepting  Bocthius,  if  he  can  be  called' a  classic.  Virgil  was  only  known  in  the 
English  language  through  a  romance  of  the  Siege  of  Troy,  published  by  Caxton,  which,  as 
Bishop  Douglas  observes,  in  the  prologue  to  his  Scottish  ^neid,  is  no  more  Uke  Virgil  than 
the  devil  is  like  St.  Austin.  Perhaps  the  resemblance  may  not  even  be  so  great.  But  the 
Scottish  poets,  after  all  that  has  been  said  of  them,  form  nothing  like  a  brilliant  revival  of 
poetry.  They  are  on  the  whole  superior,  indeed,  in  spirit  and  originality  to  their  English 
contemporaries,  which  is  not  saying  much  ;  but  tbcir  style  is,  for  the  most  part,  cast,  if  possible, 
in  a  wor.st  taste.  The  prevaihng  fault  of  English  diction,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  is  redundant 
ornament,  and  an  affectation  of  Anglicising  Latin  words.  In  this  pedantry  and  use  of  "  aureate 
terms,"  the  Scottish  versifiers  went  even  beyond  their  brethren  of  the  south.  Some  exceptions 
to  the  remark,  I  am  aware,  may  be  found  in  Dunbar,  who  sometimes  exhibits  simplicity  and 
lyrical  terseness ;  but  even  Ms  style  has  frequent  deformities  of  quaintness,  false  ornament, 
and  alliteration.  The  rest  of  them,  when  they  meant  to  bo  most  eloquent,  tore  up  words  from 
the  Latin,  which  never  took  root  in  the  language,  like  children  making  a  mock  garden  with 
flowers  and  branches  stuck  in  the  ground,  Avhich  speedily  wither. — Camphell's  Essay  on 
English  Poetry. 
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JOHN  LYDGATE. 

John  Lytlgratc,  who  flourished  about  the 
year  1430,  was  an  Aiigiistino  monk  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's Bury.  "His  muse,"  says AVarton,  "was 
of  universal  access,  and  he  was  not  only  the 
poet  of  the  monastery,  but  of  the  world  in 
general.  If  a  dis^iising  was  intended  by  the 
company  of  Goldsmiths,  a  mask  before  His 
Majesty  at  Eltham,  a  May-game  for  the 
sheriffs  and  aldermen  of  London,  a  mumming 
before  the  Lord  Mayor,  a  proces!?ion  of 
pageants  from  the  creation  for  the  festival 
of  Corpus  Christi,  or  a  card  for  the  corona- 
tion, Lydgate  was  consulted  and  gave  the 
poetry."  He  travelled  in  Franco  and  Italy. 
He  kept  a  school  for  pupils  of  the  higher 
classes  in  versification.  He  wrote,  according 
to  Eitson,  in  his  "  Bibliographica  Poetica," 
no  fewer  than  251  works.  He  was  a  good 
mathematician  and  also  an  accomplished 
scholar.     Born  1375,  died  1461. 


I  the  Green,"  the  "King's  Qnhair,"  and 
"  Peebles  at  the  Play,"  which  exhibit  no 
mean  degree  of  intellectual  power  and  literary 
skill. — Beeton's  Universal  Biography,  p.  548. 


JAMES  I. 

James  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  the  son  of 
Robert  III.,  was  taken  by  the  English  on  his 
passage  to  France,  and  kept  in  confinement 
eighteen  years.  In  1423  he  obtained  his  li- 
berty on  Marrying  Joanna  Beaufort,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  with  whom  he  had 
fallen  in  love  from  seeing  her  walking  in  the 
royal  gardens  at  "Windsor  while  ho  was  a 
prisoner  there,  and  who  is  believed  to  be  the 
lady  alluded  to  in  James's  pleasing  poem  of 
the  "  King's  Qnhair."  On  his  return  to 
Scotland  ho  severely  punished  his  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  and  others,  who  had  mis- 
governed the  country  in  his  absence,  in  con- 
sequencc  of  which  a  conspiracy  was  formed, 
and  ho  was  mur<lercd  in  his  private  apart- 
ments in  1437.  James  I.  was  a  most  accom- 
pbshed  gentleman,  and  a  poet  of  no  little 
merit.  Ho  invented  a  sort  of  plaintive 
melody,  which  was  greatly  admired  and  imi- 
tated in  Italy,  in  which  country  he  was,  in 
consequence,  long  remembered  with  respect. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  .«kilful  harpers  of  his 
time,  and  excelled  all  competitors  in  the  use 
of  that  instrument.  Three  compositions  of 
his  have  come  down  to  us,  "  Christ's  Kirk  on 


ANDRE-W  -VATrXTOUN. 

Andrew  WjTitoun  lived  in  the  early  part  of 
the  15th  century.  He  was  a  priest  of  St. 
Serf's  monastery  in  Lochleven.  He  wrote  a 
chronicle  of  his  country  in  rhyme.  It  is 
"  valuable  as  a  picture  of  ancient  manners,  as 
a  repository  of  historical  anecdotes,  and  as  a 
specimen  of  the  literary  attainments  of  our 
ancestors.  It  contains  a  considerable  number 
of  fabulous  legends,  such  as  we  may  suppose 
to  have  been  told  beside  the  parlour  fire  of  a 
monastery  of  those  days." — Cliambers's  CyclO' 
pccJAa  of  Eiujlish  Literature^  vol.  i.  p.  28. 


BLIND  HAERY. 

Blind  Harry,  or  Henry  the  Minstrel,  lived 
about  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  He  sang 
the  adventures  of  Wallace,  and  the  poem,  in 
eleven  books,  is  full  of  animated  descriptions 
of  battle  and  heroic  deeds.  "William  Hamilton 
of  Gibertfield  paraphrased  it  into  modem 
Scotch.  In  its  new  dress  it  has  been  exceed- 
ingly popular  among  the  peasantry,  and  tended 
greatly  to  kindle  the  genius  of  Bums. 


ROBERT  HENRYSONE. 

Little  is  known  of  this  poet's  history. 
He  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Dnnfermhne, 
and  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  order.  Ho 
wrote  a  nimiber  of  poems,  the  chief  of 
which  arc  "The  Testament  of  Cresseide," 
being  a  sequel  to  Chaucer's  Troilus  and 
Cresseide  "  FabUs,"  thirteen  in  number. 
His  best  fable  is  the  "  Vpoulands  Mouse  and 
the  Burgesse  Mouse  ;  "  but  his  most  exquisite 
production  is  "llobene  and  Makyne,"  which  is 
probably  the  earliest  specimen  of  pastoral 
poetry  in  the  Scottish  language.  Dr.  David 
Ir\-ing,  in  his  "Lives  of  the  Scottish  Poets," 
thus  speaks  of  him  : — "  The  various  work*  of 
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Hcnrysonc  afford  so  excellent  a  specimen  of 
the  Scottish  lan^iage  and  versification,  that  a 
complete  collection,  printed  with  due  accuracy 
and  accompanied  with  proper  illustrations, 
could  not  fail  to  be  highly  acceptable  to  the 
lovers  of  our  early  literature.  The  poems  of 
Henrysone  are  given  in  the  collections  of 
Hailes,  Pinkerton,  Eamsay,  Sibbald,  Ir\-ing, 
and  Ellis."  He  died  some  time  before  the 
year  1508. 


WILLIAJI  DUNBAE. 

William  Dunbar,  born  1465,  died  1530. 
Dunbar  was  a  native  of  Salton,  East  Lothian, 
Scotland.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew.  He  became  a 
Franciscan  friar,  and  preached  in  Scotland, 
England,  and  France.  James  IV.  gave  him 
residence  at  the  court,  and  employed  him  in 
diplomatic  ser%-ice3.  He  wrote  "  The  Thistle 
and  Rose,"  an  allegory  celebrating  the 
marriage  of  James  TV.  of  Scotland  ^vith 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII. ;  "  The 
Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  through 
HeU;"  and  "The  Golden  Terge."  His 
"  Merle  and  Nightingale "  exhibits  much 
beauty.  "  The  Two  Married  Women  and  the 
Widow  "  is  in  a  rich  vein  of  humour :  it  is 
however  indelicate.  Sir  Walter  Scott  ex- 
presses a  very  high  opinion  of  Dunbar ;  he 
says,  "that  he  is  unrivalled  by  any  poet  that 
Scotland  has  yet  produced  ;  "  and  Ellis  speaks 
in  equally  high  terms :  "  Dunbar's  peculiar 
excellence  is  much  good  sense  and  soimd 
morality,  expressed  with  force  and  concise- 
ness. His  stj'le,  whether  grave  or  humorous, 
whether  simple  or  ornamented,  is  always 
energetic ;  and  though  all  his  compositions 
cannot  be  expected  to  possess  equal  merit,  wo 
seldom  find  in  them  a  weak  or  redundant 
stanza."  His  poems  were  pubhshed  with 
notes  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple.  Strange  to 
say  that,  with  a  very  slight  exception,  aU  his 
writings  remained  in  manuscript  till  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century. 


GAWAIN  DOUGLAS. 

Gawain  Douglas,  bom  at  Brechin  1475, 
died  1522.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Archi- 
bald, fifth  Earl  of  Angus,  and  became  Bishop 
of  Dunkeld.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  and  having  entered  the  church, 
he  was  ever  regarded  as  a  lover  of  peace.  He 
was  a  poet  of  considerable  power,  and  his 
principal  production,  "  The  Palice  of  Honom-," 
win  often  remind  the  reader  of  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  He  is,  however,  best 
known  for  his  translation  of  Virgil's  J^^neid 
into  Scottish  verse :  the  first  version  of  any 
classic  author  into  the  British  language. 
Hallam,  in  "  Introduction  to  Literary  History," 
?ays  "  the  character  of  Douglas's  original 
poetry  seems  to  be  that  of  the  middle  ages  in 


general — prolix,  though  sometimes  animated, 
descriptive  of  sensible  objects."  Warton 
speaks  of  him  as  highly  poetical ;  and  Irving 
as  a  bold  and  energetic  writer, 


SIR  DAVID  LYNDSAY. 
Sir  David  LjTidsay  was  born  about  1490- 
He  served  King  James  V.  in  a  variety  of 
ofiices,  as  sewer,  carver,  cupbearer,  purse, 
master,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  Lord 
Lyon  King  at  Ai-ms.  Ho  was  given  to  hu- 
mour and  satire  ;  and  though  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  court,  yet  he  boldly  de- 
nounced its  foibles  and  abuses.  The  clergy, 
who  then  led  for  the  most  part  very  dissolute 
lives,  he  strongly  assailed.  His  writings 
doubtless  contributed  in  no  little  degree  to 
help  forward  the  Reformation  in  Scotland. 
He  died  about  the  year  1555. 


JOHN  SKELTON. 

John  Skelton  was  born  either  in  Cum- 
berland, or  more  probably  in  Norfolk,  about 
1460.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards became  Rector  of  Diss.  His  conduct 
was  very  unsuitable  for  a  clergyman,  although 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  general 
laxity  of  the  times.  Through  an  attack  in 
his  poem  "  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  ?  "  on 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  then  in  the  zenith  of  power, 
he  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  with  IsUp, 
the  Abbot  of  Westminster.  With  tliis  kind 
and  faithful  friend  he  lived  till  his  death,  in 
1529.  His  works  consist  chiefly  of  satires 
and  sonnets :  there  are  also  some  severe  remarks 
on  Lily,  a  noted  grammarian  at  that  period. 
The  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce  has  published  his 
poems. 


HENRY  HOWARD. 

Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  born  1518, 
died  1547.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  and  third  Duke  of  Norfolk,  by 
his  second  duchess,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  He  was  the 
companion  of  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, Henry  VIII. 's  natural  son.  Both  were 
sent  to  Cardinal  College,  now  called  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  He  married  in  1535  Lady 
Frances  Vere.  In  1542  he  served  under  his 
father  in  Scotland.  Two  years  aftenvards  ho 
was  appointed  Field-Marshal  of  the  English 
army  on  the  Continent.  He  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  at  the  sieges  of  Landrecy  and 
Boulogne.  He  became  liiglily  popular,  and  de- 
servedly so,  as  his  valour,  skill,  and  accom- 
plishments were  great.  But  this  the  jealous 
Henry  could  ill  brook.  He  was  recalled  from 
the  Continent  and  imprisoned  immediately  on 
his  arrival  in  England.     He  was  then  charged. 
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on  tho  most  trifling  and  flimsy  pretences,  with 
higli  trea.son.  Ho  was  convictoil,  and  on  the 
lUth  January,  1517,  tliis  brave,  {generous, 
noble-hearted  man  was  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill,  throu{.ch  tho  caprice  of  a  rolcntle.s.s 
tj'rant.  Ho  left  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Robert  Chambers  rightly  describes  tho  poetry 
of  Surrey  as  "  remarkable  for  a  flowing  melody, 
correctness  of  stylo,  and  purity  of  expression. 
Ho  was  the  first  to  introduce  tho  somiet  and 
blank  verse  into  English  poetry.  The  gentle 
and  melancholy  pathos  of  his  stj'lo  is  well 
oxemphfiod  in  the  verses  which  he  ^vrote 
during  his  captivity  in  Windsor  Castle."  He 
was  celeV)rated  by  Drayton,  Dryd(^  Fenton, 
and  Pope  ;  and  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  says,  "  he 
was  no  loss  valiant  than  learned,  and  of  excel- 
lent hopes."  Lodge,  in  "  Ijiographical  Ac- 
counts of  tho  Holbein  Portraits,"  states  that 
"  the  character  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Surrey,  re- 
fleets  splondourevon  upon  tho  nameof  Howard. 
Ho  revived,  in  an  ago  too  rude  to  enjoy  fully 
those  beauties  which  mere  nature  could  not  but 
in  some  degree  relish,  the  force  of  expression, 
the  polished  style  and  tho  passionate  senti- 
ments of  tho  best  poets  of  antiquity."  Hallam, 
in  his  "  Literary  History  of  Europe,"  ^\Titcs, 
"tho  taste  of  this  remarkable  man  is  more  than 
his  poetical  genius.  He  did  much  for  his  own 
country  and  his  native  language." 


SIR  THOMAS  ^VYAT. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyat  the  Elder  was  born  at 
Allington  Castle,  in  Kent,  in  1503.  Ho  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
He  man-iod  early,  and  was  in  great  repute 
with  Henry  VIII.,  who  sent  him  on  many 
difficult  missions,  in  all  of  which  he  showed 
great  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  mankind.  It 
is  believed  that  ho  was  attached  to  Anno 
Boloyn  before  her  marriage  ^vith  the  king. 
His  poems  were  one  of  the  last  works  read  by 
tho  ill-fated  queen.  Once  Wj'at  seems  to 
have  lost  his  influence  at  court,  for  he  was 
committed  to  tho  Tower  ;  but  though  unfairly 
tried,  was  honoiu-ably  acquitted.  He  once 
again  became  a  favourite  with  the  capricious 
and  tyrannical  monarch.  "  In  the  autumn  of 
1512,  ho  received  orders  to  meet  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  who  liad  landed  at  Falmouth, 
and  to  conduct  him  to  London.  In  this 
journey  he  overheated  himself  with  riding,  and 
was  seized  at  Sherborne  with  a  malignant 
fever,  which  carried  him  off,  after  a  few  days' 
illness,  in  his  thirty-ninth  year." — (CamphclV s 
Specimens  of  the  Britisli,  I'ovts.)  He  wi-ote 
many  beautiful  songs  and  sonnets,  principally 
at  his  paternal  seat  of  Allington.  Ho  also 
translated  David's  Psalms  into  English  verse. 


ANDREW  BOURD. 

Andrew  Bourd,  born  about  1500,  died  1519. 
was  a  native   of    Sussex,   and  educated  at 


Oxford.  Heame  tells  ns  that  he  "  frequented 
markets  and  fairs  where  a  conflux  of  people 
used  to  get  together,  to  whom  he  prescribed, 
and  to  induce  them  to  flock  thither  the  more 
readily,  he  would  make  humorous  speeches." 
He  published  "  Pryncyjiles  of  Astronomye  "  in 
l.'>40;  in  1542  he  issued  "Tho  First  Boke  of 
tho  Introduction  of  Knowledge,  the  which  doth 
teach  a  man  to  spcake  part  of  al  manor  of 
languages,  and  to  know  the  usage  and  fashion 
of  al  manor  of  countrycs,  &c.,"  of  which  work 
Dibdin  says,  "  Probably  the  most  curious  and 
generally  interesting  volume  ever  put  forth 
from  tho  press  of  the  Coplands."  He  ^vrote 
the  woll-kno^vn  and  celebrated  "  Merrie  Tales 
of  the  Mad  Men  of  Gotham."  This  "was 
accounted  a  book  full  of  wit  and  mirth  by 
scholars  and  gentlemen.  Afterwards  Ijeing 
often  printed,  is  now  sold  only  on  the  stalls  of 
ballad-singers." — (Athcn.  Ocon.)  He  wrote 
"  The  Breviarie  of  Healthe  for  aU  Manner  of 
Sicknesses  and  Diseases,"  &c.,  1547,  which 
was  approved  by  tho  University  of  Oxford. 
In  the  dedicatory  Epistle  to  the  College  of 
Physicians  he  thus  writes  :  "  Egregious  doctors 
and  masters  of  the  eximious  and  arcane 
science  of  physic,  of  your  tirbanity  exas- 
perate not  yourselves  against  mo  for  making 
this  little  volume  of  physic."  See  Wood's 
"  Athen.  Oxon.,"  Bli.ss's edit. ;  Warton's  "Eng- 
lish Poetry  "  ;  Dibdin's  "  Ames  "  ;  "  Brit. 
Bibliog.  "  ;  Ritson's  "  Bibliog.  Poet.  "  ;  Dodd'a 
"  Ch.  Hist.,"  vol.  i. ;  Cooper's  "Muses' 
Library "  ;  PliiUips's  "  Theatrum  Poet. 
Angl.  "  ;  Heame' s  "  Pref.  to  Benedictus  Abbas 
Petroburg"  ;  Chalmers's  "  Biog.  Diet." 


THOMAS  TUSSER. 

Thomas  Tusser,  born  1523,  died  1580. 
Little  is  known  of  tliis  poet  beyond  that  "  he 
was  well  educated,  commenced  life  as  a 
courtier  under  tho  patronage  of  Lord  Paget, 
but  became  a  farmer,  pursuing  agriculture  at 
Ratwood,  in  Sussex,  Ipswich,  Fairstead  in 
Essex,  Norwich,  and  other  places ;  that  ho 
was  not  successful,  and  had  to  betake  himself 
to  other  occupations,  such  as  those  of  a  cho- 
rister, fiddler,  &c. ;  and  that  finally  ho  died  a 
poor  man  in  London,  in  the  year  1580.  Tusser 
has  left  only  one  work,  published  in  1557, 
entitled  '  A  Hundred  Good  Points  of  Hus- 
bandrie,'  %vritten  in  simple,  but  at  the  same 
time  strong  verse.  It  is  our  first,  and  not 
our  worst  didactic  poem." — Geo.  GUfiUan's 
Spccbncns,  u-ith  Ilcmoirs  of  the  less  known 
British  Poets. 


RICH.VRD  EDW-\RDS. 

Richard  Edwards,  1523 — 15GG.  One  of  the 
earliest  dramatic  writers,  educated  at  Connis 
Christi  College,  and  Christchurch,  Oxford. 
Ho  was  one  of  tho  contributors  of  the 
"  Paradyso  of  DajTity  Devises,"   author  of 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 


[Second  Period- 


"Damon  and  Pythias."  This  "Damon  and 
Pythias  "  was  the  foremost  of  Englir^h  dramas 
On  classical  subjects,  and  wasj  acted  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  156G.  He  ^vrote  also  the 
comedy  of  "  Pahtmon  and  Arcyte,"  which  was 
performed  in  the  hall  of  liis  former  college, 
Christchiirch,  in  the  same  year ;  and  Wood,  in 
"Athen.  Oxou.,"'  Bliss's  edit.,  i.  353,  gives  a 
most  interesting  account  of  the  acting 
thereof  in  the  presence  of  Eoj-altj-,  when  the 
cry  of  the  hounds  was  so  well  imitated  that 
many  of  the  scholars  "  wcrs  so  much  taken 
and  surprised,  supposing  it  had  been  real, 
that  they  cried  out,  '  There,  there — he'scaught, 
he's  caught  ! '  All  which  the  queen  merrily 
beholding,  said,  '  Oh,  excellent !  those  boys  in 
very  truth  are  ready  to  leap  out  of  the 
windows  to  follow  the  hounds.'  "  Edwards's 
madrigals  and  other  poetical  productions  were 
vcrj'  popular.  Sec  Puttenham's  "  Arte  of  Eng. 
Poets  "  ;  Wood's  "  Annals  "  ;  Sir  E.  Brj-dges's 
edit,  of  Phillips's  "Theatrum  Poetarum  "  ; 
"  Brit.  Bibliog."  vol.  iii. ;  Hawkins's  "  Hist,  of 


Music"  ;  Ellis's  "  Spec.  Eng.  Poet.";  Warton's 
"Hist,  of  Eng.  Poet.";  "  Biog.  Dramat.  "  ; 
Collier's  "Hist,  of  Dram.  Poet."  ;  and  Drake's 
"  Shakspeare  and  his  Times." 


WILLIAM  HXJNNIS. 

William  Hunnis  was  chapel-master  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Ho  Avroto  "  CertajTio  Psalms  in 
English  Metre,"  1550  ;  also  in  1578  a  "  Hyve 
full  of  Hunny,  containing  the  First  Booko  of 
Moses  called  Genesis  tiu-ned  into  English 
Metre."  He  published  "  Seven  Sobs  of  a 
Sorrowful  Soule  for  Sinne,"  &c.,  in  1585; 
"Recreations,"  in  1588,  and  other  works. 
See  "Bibl.  Anglo.  Poet.";  Lowndes's  "  Bibl. 
Man.";  Brydges's  "Brit.  Bibliog. "  ;  Camp- 
bell's "  Spec,  of  Eng.  Poets  "  ;  Dibdin's  "Lib. 
Comp.,"  ed.  1825,  G55 ;  Hallam'a  "Lit.  Hist, 
of  Europe,"  ed.  1854,  ii.  120 ;  Collier'a 
"Annals  of  the  Stage,"  vol,  i.  p.  235. 


SECOND     PERIOD. 


From  1400  to  1558. 


36.— CANACE,  CONDEMNED  TO  DEATH 
BY  HER  FATHER  ^OLUS,  SENDS  TO 
HER  GUILTY  BROTHER  MACAREUS 
THE  LAST  TESTIMONY  OF  HER  UN- 
HAPPY PASSION. 

Out  of  her  s\s'oone  when  she  did  abbraide, 
Kiiowinf''  no  mean  bnt  deatli  in  her  di>trc-sse, 
To  her  brothtr  full  iiiteouslie  she  said, 
"Cause  of  my  sorrowe,  rooto  of  my  lioavinesso, 
That  whilom  were  the  sourse  of  my  gladnosse, 
\Vhen'l)otli  our  joycs  by  wille  were  so  disposed, 
Under  one  key  our  heai-ts  to  be  enclosed. 


This  is  mine  end,  I  may  it  not  astartc ; 

0  brother  mine,  there  is  no  more  to  sayc  ; 
Lowly  beseeching  with  mine  whole  heart 
For  to  remember  specially,  I  pra3'c, 

If  it  befall  my  littel  sonne  to  dye. 

That  thou  niayst  after  some  mind  on  ns  have, 

Suflor  lis  both  bo  buried  in  one  grave. 

1  hold  him  strictly  twene  my  armes  tweln. 
Thou  and  Nature  laidc  on  me  this  charge  ; 
He,  guiltlesse,  muste  with  me  suffer  j)aine. 
And,  sith  thou  art  at  freedom  and  at  large, 
Let  kindnesse  oure  love  not  so  discharge, 
But  have  a  minde,  wherever  that  thou  be, 
Once  on  a  day  upon  my  child  and  me. 

On  thee  and  mo  dependeth  the  trcspace 
Touching  our  guilt  and  our  great  offence, 
But,  wclaway  !  most  angclik  of  face 
Our  childe,  young  in  his  pure  innocence. 
Shall  agayn  right  suffer  death's  violence, 
Tender  of  limbos,  fJod  wote,  full  guiltelesso 
The  goodly  faire,  that  lioth  hero  speechless. 

A  mouth  he  has,  but  wordis  hath  ho  none  : 
Cannot  complaine  alas  !  for  none  outrage  : 
Nor  grutcheth  not,  but  lies  here  all  alone 
Still  as  a  lambe,  most  meko  of  his  visage. 
What  heart  of  stole  could  do  to  him  damage, 
Or  suffer  him  dye,  beholding  the  manoro 
And  looke  bcnigneof  his  twcin  cyen  clere."' — 


Writing  her  letter,  awhapped  all  in  drede. 
In  her  right  hand  her  pen  ygan  to  quake. 
And  a  sharp  sword  to  make  her  heartr-  blodc 
In  her  left  hand  her  father  hath  her  take, 


And  most  her  sorrowe  was  for  her  childea  sake, 
Upon  whose  fac^  in  her  barme  sleepynge 
Full  many  a  tere  she  wept  in  compliyning. 
After  all  this  so  as  ^he  stoode  and  quoke, 
Her  child  beholding  mid  of  her  peines  smart, 
Without  abode  the  sharix"-  sword  she  tooke. 
And  rove  horselfc  even  to  the  hearte  ; 
Her  childe  fell  down,  which  mighti-  not  astert. 
Having  no  help  to  succour  him  nor  save. 
But  in  her  blood  theselfe  began  to  bathe. 

John  Lydcjate.— About  1120. 


37.— FROM   "  THE    LONDON   LACK- 
PENNY." 

Within  the  hall,  neither  rich  nor  j-et  poor 
Would  do  for  me  aught,  altho'  I  should  die, 

"Which  seeing  I  gat  me  out  of  the  door, 
Where  Flemings  Ijegan  on  me  for  to  crj', 
"  Master  what  will  you  kopen  or  buy  r 

Fine  felt  hats,  or  spectacles  to  read  ? 

Lay  down  your  silver  and  here  may  you  speed." 

Then  to  Westminster  gate  I  presently  went. 
When  the  sun  it  was  at  high  prime  : 

And  cooks  to  mo  they  took  good  intent. 

And  proffered  me  bread,  with  ale  and  wine. 
Ribs  of  beef,  both  fat  and  full  line, 

A  fair  cloth  they  'gan  for  to  spread. 

But,  wanting  monej',  I  might  not  be  sped. 

Then  unto  London  I  did  me  hie. 

Of  all  the  land  it  beareth  the  price. 

'•  Hot  peascods  !  " — one  began  to  crj-, 

'•  Strawberry  ripe,  and  cherries  in  the  rise." 
One  bade  me  draw  near  and  buy  some  spice. 

Pepper  and  saffron  they  'gan  me  bid, 

But,  for  lack  of  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

Then  to  the  Cheepe  I  "gan  me  drawn, 
AVhere  much  people  I  saw  for  to  stand. 

One  offered  me  velvet,  silk,  and  lawn ; 
Another  ho  takcth  me  by  the  hand, — 
'"Here  is  Paris  thread,  the  finest  in  the  land." 

I  never  was  used  to  such  things  indeed. 

And,  wanting  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

Then  went  I  forth  by  London  Stone, 
Through  out  all  Canwyko  Street. 

Drapers  much  cloth  mo  offered  anon. 

Then  comes  me  one  cried — 'Hot  sheep's  feet." 
One  cried  '•  Mackrell !  " — "  Rysses  green  !  " 
another  "gan  gi-eit. 


/oiiN  Ltdgate.] 


A  SYLVAN  EETEEAT. 


[Second  Pekiod. — 


One  bade  me  buy  a  hood  to  cover  my  head, 
But,  for  want  of  money,  I  might  not  be  sped. 

Then  I  hied  me  unto  East  Cheepe. 

One  cries  ribs  of  beef,  and  many  a  pie. 
Pewter  pots  they  clattered  on  a  heap. 

There  was  harp,  pipe,  and  minstrally. 

"  Yea,  by  cock  !  nay,  ijy  cock  !  " — somo  'gan 
cry. 
Some  sang  of  Jenkin  and  Julian  for  their  meed. 
But,  for  lack  of  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

Then  into  Comhill  anon  I  yode. 

Where  was  much  stolen  gear ;  among 

I  saw  where  luing  mine  ovm  hood, 
That  I  had  lost  among  the  throng. 
To  buy  my  own  hood  I  thought  it  ^vi'ong  ; 

I  knew  it,  well  as  I  did  my  creed, 

But,  for  lack  of  money,  I  could  not  speed. 

The  tavemer  took  me  by  the  sleeve, 

"  Sir,"  says  he,  "  will  you  our  wine  assay  ?  " 

I  answered,  "  That  cannot  much  me  grieve, — 
A  penny  can  do  no  more  than  it  may." 
I  drank  a  pint,  and  for  it  did  pay  : 

Yet  sore  a  hiingered  from  thence  I  yedo, 

And,  wanting  money,  I  could  not  speed. 

John  Lydgate. — About  1420. 


38.— A  SYLVAN  EETEEAT. 

Till  at  the  last,  among  the  bowes  glade. 
Of  adventure,  I  caught  a  pleasant  shade  ; 
FiUl  smooth,  and  plain,  and  lusty  for  to  seen. 
And  soft  as  velvet  was  the  yonge  green  : 
TMiere  from  my  horse  I  did  alight  as  fast, 
And  on  the  bow  aloft  his  reine  cast. 
So  faint  and  mate  of  weariness  I  was, 
That  I  me  laid  ado-mi  upon  the  grass, 
Upon  a  brinke,  shortly  for  to  tell. 
Beside  the  river  of  a  crj-stal  well ; 
And  the  water,  as  I  reherse  can. 
Like  rjuicke  silver  in  his  streams  y-ran. 
Of  which  the  gravel  and  the  brighte  stone. 
As  any  gold,  against  the  sun  y-shone. 

JoTcii  Lydrjato. — Ahout  1420. 


39.— THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

Fortitude  then  stood  steadfast  in  his  might ; 
Defended  widows  ;  cherished  chastity  ; 
Knighthood  in  prowess  gave  so  clear  a  light, 
Girt  with  his  sword  of  truth  and  equity. 

John  Lydyate. — About  1420. 


40.— GOD- S  PROVIDENCE. 

God  hath  a  thousand  handes  to  chastise  ; 
A  thousand  dartes  of  punicion  ; 
A  thousand  bowes  made  in  divers  wise  ; 
A  thousand  arlblasts  bent  in  his  dongeon. 

John  Lyd.ijo.te. — Ahout  1420. 


41.— SPEING. 

QUHAIR  :   CANTO   II. 

In  Vcr,  that  full  of  virtue  is  and  good, 
"Wlicn  Nature  first  beginnetli  her  emprise, 
That  whilom  was,  by  cruel  frost  and  flood. 
And  r-howers  sharp,  oppressed  in  many  wise  : 
And  Cynthius  beginnetli  to  arise 
High  in  the  east,  a  morrow  soft  and  sweet. 
Upwards  his  course  to  drive  in  Ariete ; 

II. 
Passit  but  midday  four  'greis,  even 
Of  length  and  breadth  his  angel  wingis  bright 
Ho  spread  upon  the  ground  down  from  the 

heaven ; 
That  for  gladness  and  comfort  of  the  sight. 
And  ■with  the  tickling  of  his  heat  and  light. 
The  tender  flowris  openit  them  and  sprad. 
And  in  their  nature  thankit  him  for  glad. 

James  I.  of  Scotland. — ^46ouil420. 


42.— JAMES  BEWAILS  HIS  CAPTIVITY. 

CANTO   II. 
VII. 

Whereas  in  ward  full  oft  I  wonll  bewail. 
My  deadly  life  full  of  pain  and  pennLince, 
Sajdng right  thus: — "AVhat  have  Iguilt,  tofail 
My  freedom  in  this  world  and  my  pleasaunce  ? 
Since  every  wight  thereof  has  suffisance. 
That  I  behold, — and  I,  a  creature 
Put  from  all  this  : — hard  is  mine  aventure. 


"  The  bird,  the  beast,  the  fish  eke  in  the  sea, 
They  live  in  freedom,  everich  in  his  kind, 
A.nd  I,  a  man — and  lacketh  liberty  ! 
^Miat  shall  I  sayn  ?     What  reason  may  I  find 
That  fortune  should  do  so  ?  "    Thus  in  my  mind ; 
My  folk  I  would  argewe — but  all  for  nought — 
Was  none  that  might  that  on  my  paines  rought. 
James  I.  of  Scotland. — Ahout  1420. 


43.— JAMES  FIEST  SEES  THE  LADY 
JANE. 

Bewailing  in  my  chamber,  thus  alone, 
Despaired  of  all  joy  and  remedy, 
For-tircd  of  my  thought,  and  woe-bcgono. 
And  to  the  window  gan  I  walk  in  hy 
To  see  the  world  and  folk  that  went  forbye. 
As,  for  the  time,  though  I  of  mirthis  food 
Might  i.avo  no  more,  to  look  it  did  me  good. 

Now  was  there  made,  fast  by  the  towris  wall, 

A  garden  fair ;  and  in  the  corners  set 

Ane    arbour   green,    wdth  wandis    long    and 

small 
Railed  about,  and  so  with  trees  set 
Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  laiet 
That  lyf  was  none  walking  there  forbye. 
That  might  wthin  scarce  any  -wight  espy. 
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THE  RETURN  OF  DAVID  II. 


[Andrew  Wyntoun. 


io  thicik  tho  houshis  and  tho  leavis  RTCcn 

Bosha<lc(l  all  tho  alloys  that  there  wore, 

Anft  mids  of  oveiy  arbour  mi^'ht  bo  seen 

Tho  sharpo  pri"eeno  swoeto  junipoi*, 

Growing  ho  fair  with  branches  hero  and  there, 

That  as  it  socniod  to  a  lyf  without, 

Tho  boughis  spread  tho  arbour  all  about. 

And  on  tho  smallo  frreeno  twistis  sat, 
Tho  littlo  Bwooto  nightingale,  and  Hiing 
So  loud  and  clear,  the  hymnia  consccrat 
(,)f  lovis  uso,  now  soft,  now  loud  among. 
That  all  tho  gardens  and  the  wallis  rung 
Right  of  their  song.  *  * 

Cast  I  down  mine  eyes  again. 


Wlioro  as  I  saw,  walking  under  tho  tower. 
Full  secretly,  now  conieii  hero  to  plain, 
Tho  fairist  or  tho  freshest  youngo  flower 
That  ever  I  saw,  methought,  before  that  hour. 
For  which  sudden  abate,  anon  astart, 
Tho  blood  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart. 

And  though  I  stood  abasit  tho  a  lite, 
No  wonder  was  ;  for  why  ?  my  wittis  all 
Were  so  ovcroomo  with  ploasance  and  delight, 
Only  through  letting  of  my  eycn  fall. 
That  suddenly  my  heart  became  her  thrall, 
For  ever  of  free  will, — for  of  menace 
There  was  no  token  in  hor  sweeto  face. 

And  in  my  head  I  drew  right  hastily, 
And  eftcsoons  I  leant  it  out  again, 
And  saw  her  walk  that  very  womanly. 
With  no  wight  mo',  but  only  women  twain. 
Then  gan  I  study  in  myself,  and  sayn, 
"  Ah,  sweet !  are  ye  a  worldly  creature. 
Or  heavenly  tiling  in  likeness  of  natiu-e  ? 

Or  are  ye  god  Cupidis  own  princess. 

And  comin  are  to  loose  me  out  of  band  ? 

Or  are  ye  very  Nature  the  rjoddcss. 

That  have  Ocpaintcdv:ith  your  heavenly  hand, 

This  (jardcn  full  of  p>wcrs  as  they  stand  ? 

What  shall  I  think,  alas  !  what  reverence 

Shall  I  mister  unto  your  excellence  ? 

If  yo  a  goddess  be,  and  that  ye  like 

To  do  mo  pain,  I  may  it  not  astart : 

If  yo  bo  warldly  wight,  that  doth  me  sike, 

Wliy  list  God  make  you  so,  my  dearest  heart, 

To  do  a  seely  i)risoner  this  smart, 

That  loves  you  all,  and  wot  of  nought  but  wo  ? 

And  therefore  mercy,  sweet !  sin'  it  is  so."  * 

Of  her  array  tho  form  if  I  shall  %vTito, 
Towards  her  golden  hair  and  rich  attire. 
In  fretwiso  couchit  with  pearlis  white 
And  groat  balaa  learning  as  tho  fire, 
With  mony  ano  cmcraut  and  fair  sapidiire  ; 
And  on  her  head  a  chaplet  fresh  of  huo. 
Of  plumis  parted  red,  and  white,  and  blue. 

Full  of  quaking  spangis  bright  as  gold, 
Forged  of  shape  like  to  tho  amorots, 
So  new,  so  fresh,  so  pleasant  to  behold, 
Tho  phimis  cko  like  to  tho  flower  jonots  ; 
And  other  of  shape  like  to  the  flower  jonets  ; 


And  above  all  this,  there  wok,  well  I  wot, 
Beauty  enoiujk  to  make  a  world  to  dr>at. 

About  her  neck,  white  as  tho  fire  amail, 
A  goodly  chain  of  small  orfovory, 
Whereby  there  hung  a  ruby,  without  fail, 
Like  to  ano  heart  shapen  verily, 
That  as  a  spark  of  low,  so  wantonly 
Seemed  burning  upon  her  white  throat, 
Now  if  there  was  good  party,  God  it  wot. 

And  for  to  walk  that  fresh  May's  morrow, 
Ano  hook  she  ha<l  upon  hor  tissue  white. 
That  goodlier  had  not  been  .«cen  to-forow. 
As  I  suppose ;  and  girt  she  was  alite, 
Thus  halilings  loose  for  haste,  to  such  delight 
It  was  to  see  her  youth  in  goodlihede. 
That  for  rudeness  to  speak  thereof  I  dread. 

In  hor  was  youth,  beauty,  with  humble  aport, 

Bounty,  riches,  and  womanly  feature, 

God  better  wot  than  my  pen  can  report : 

Wisdom,  largess,  estate,  and  cuiming  sure. 

In  every  point  so  guided  her  measure. 

In  word,  in  deed,  in  shape,  in  countenance. 

That  nature  might  no  more  her  child  avance ! 

«  «  •  * 

And  when  she  walked  had  a  little  thraw 
Under  the  swoete  grccne  boughis  bent. 
Her  fair  fresh  face,  as  white  as  any  snaw, 
She  turned  has,  and  furth  her  waj-is  went ; 
But  tho  began  mine  aches  and  torment. 
To  see  her  part  and  follow  I  na  might ; 
Methought  the  day  was  turned  into  night. 
James  I.  of  Scotland. — About  1420. 


44.— THE  RETURN  OF  DAVID  II.  FROM 
CAPTHITY. 

Yet  in  prison  was  King  Davy. 
And  when  a  lang  time  was  gane  by, 
Frao  prison  and  perplcxitio 
To  Berwick  Castle  brought  was  ho. 
With  the  Earl  of  Northamptoun, 
For  to  treat  there  of  his  ransoun. 
Some  lords  of  Scotland  come  there. 
And  als  prelates,  that  wisest  were. 
Four  days  or  five  there  treated  they. 
But  they  accorded  by  nao  way ; 
For  Englif^h  folk  all  angry  were, 
And  ay  spak  rudely  mair  and  mair. 
While  at  tho  last  the  Scots  party, 
That  drod  their  faes'  fellony, 
1       All  privily  went  hamo  their  way : 
At  that  time  there  nae  mair  did  they. 
The  king  to  London  then  was  had. 
That  there  a  lang  time  after  bade. 
After  syno,  with  mediatioun 

Of  messengers,  of  liis  ransoun 

Was  treated,  while  a  set  day 

Till  Berwick  him  again  brought  they. 

And  there  was  treated  sac.  that  ho 

Should  of  prison  delivered  be. 

And  freely  till  his  lands  found, 

To  pay  ane  hundred  thousand  pound 


Akdrew  "Wtntoun.] 


INTERVIEW  OF  ST.  SERF. 


Second  PEnioD. — 


Of  silver,  intil  fourteen  year 
And  [while]  the  payment  [payit]  were, 
To  make  sac  lans?  trace  took  thej', 
And  affirmed  with  seal  and  fay. 
Cireat  hostage  there  levod  ho, 
That  on  their  awn  dispense  should  be. 
Therefore,  while  thoj'  hostage  wore, 
Expense  but  number  made  they  there. 
The  king  was  then  delivered  free, 
And  held  his  way  till  his  countrie. 
With  him  of  English  brought  he  naue, 
■Without  a  chambcr-boj'  alano. 

The  whether,  upon  the  morn,  when  he 
Should  wend  tOl  his  counsel  privy, 
The  folk,  as  they  were  wont  to  do, 
Pressed  right  rudely  in  thereto  : 
But  ho  right  suddenly  can  arrace 
Out  of  a  macer's  hand  a  mace, 
And  said  rudely,  "  How  do  we  now  ? 
Stand  still,  or  the  proudest  of  j'ou 
Shall  on  the  head  have  with  this  mace  !  " 
Then  there  was  nanc  in  all  this  place, 
But  all  they  gave  him  room  in  hy ; 
l)iu"st  nane  press  fiu-thor  that  were  by  ; 
His  council  door  might  open  stand, 
That  nane  durst  till  it  be  pressand. 

Radure  in  prince  is  a  gude  thing ; 
For,  but  radure,  all  governing 
Shall  all  time  but  despised  be  : 
And  where  that  men  may  radure  see, 
They  shall  dread  to  trespass,  and  sae 
Peaceable  a  king  his  land  may  ma'. 
Thus  radure  dred  that  gart  him  be. 
Of  Ingland  but  a  page  brought  he, 
And  by  his  sturdy  'ginning 
He  gart  them  all  have  sic  dreading, 
That  there  was  nane,  durst  nigh  him  near. 
But  wha  by  name  that  called  were. 
He  led  with  radure  sae  his  land, 
In  all  time  that  he  was  regnand. 
That  nane  durst  well  withstand  his  will. 
All  winning  bowsome  to  be  him  till. 

Andreio  W\intov.n. — About  1430. 


45.— INTERVIEW  OF  ST.  SERF  WITH 
SATHANAS. 

While  St.  Serf,  intil  a  stead, 

Lay  after  matins  in  his  bed, 

The  devil  came,  in  foul  intent 

For  til  foimd  him  with  argument. 

And  said,  "  St.  Serf,  by  thy  work 

I  ken  thou  art  a  cunning  clerk." 

St.  Serf  said,  "  Gif  I  sac  be, 

Foul  -wretch,  what  is  that  for  thee  ? " 

The  devil  said,  "  This  question 

I  ask  in  our  collation — 

Say  v.'here  was  God,  wit  ye  oucht. 

Before  that  heaven  and  erd  was  wroucht  ?  " 

St.  Serf  said,  "  In  himself  stoadless 

His  Godhead  hampered  never  was." 

The  devil  then  askit,  "  What  cause  he  had 

To  make  the  creatui-es  that  he  made  ?  " 


To  that  St.  Serf  answered  there, 

"  Of  creatures  made  he  was  maker. 

A  maker  miclit  lie  never  bo. 

But  gif  creatures  made  had  he." 

The  de\'il  askit  him,  "  Why  God  of  noucht 

His  worlds  all  full  gude  had  wroucht." 

St.  Serf  answered,  "  That  Goddis  will 

Was  never  to  make  his  werkis  ill. 

And.  as  envious  he  had  been  seen, 

Gif  nought  but  ho  full  gude  had  been." 

St.  Serf  the  devil  askit  than, 

"  Whore  God  made  Adam,  the  first  man  ?" 

"  In  Ebron  Adam  formit  was," 

St.  Serf  said.     And  till  him  Sathanas, 

"  Whore  was  he,  eft  that,  for  his  vice, 

He  was  put  out  of  Paradise  ?" 

St.  Serf  said,  "  Where  he  was  made." 

The  devil  askit,  "  How  lang  he  bade 

In  Paradise,  after  his  sin." 

"  Seven  hours,"  Serf  said,  "bade  he  therein." 

"  When  was  Eve  made  ?"  said  Sathanas. 

"  In  Paradise,"  Serf  said,  "  she  was."    *    * 

The  devil  askit,  "  Why  that  ye 

Men,  are  quite  delivered  free. 

Through  Christ's  passion  precioiis  bouclit. 

And  wo  devils  say  arc  noucht  ?" 

St.  Serf  said,  "  For  that  yo 

Fell  through  your  a\vn  iniquity  ; 

And  through  ourselves  we  never  fell. 

But  through  your  fellon  false  counsell."  *  * 

Then  saw  the  devil  that  he  could  noucht, 

With  all  the  wiles  that  ho  \vi"ouglit, 

Overcome  St.  Serf.     He  said  than  / 

He  kenned  him  for  a  Avise  man. 

Forthy  there  ho  gave  him  quit. 

For  he  wan  at  him  na  profit. 

St.  Serf  said,  "  Thou  wretch,  gae 

Frae  this  stead,  and  'noy  nae  mao 

Into  this  stead,  I  bid  yo." 

Suddenly  then  passed  he  ; 

Frae  that  stead  ho  hold  his  way, 

And  never  was  seen  there  to  this  day. 

Andreio  Wyntoun. — About  1430. 


46.— ADVENTURE  OF  WALLACE  WHILE 
FISHING  IN  IRVINE  WATER. 

So  on  a  time  ho  desired  to  play. 
In  Aperil  the  three-and-twenty  day, 
Till  Irvine  water  fish  to  tak  he  went. 
Sic  fantasy  fell  in  his  intent. 
To  lead  his  net  a  child  furth  with  him  yede. 
But  he,  or  noon,  was  in  a  fellon  dread. 
'  His  sword  he  loft,  so  did  he  never  again  ; 
It  did  him  gude,  suppose  he  suffered  pain. 
Of  that  labour  as  than  he  was  not  slie, 
Happy  he  was,  took  fish  abundantly. 
Or  of  the  day  ton  hours  o'er  couth  pass. 
Ridand  there  came,  near  by  where  Wallace  was, 
The  Lord  Percy,  was  captain  than  of  Ayr  ; 
Frae  then'  he  turned,  and  couth  to  Glasgow  faro, 
Pai-t  of  the  court  had  Wallace,  labour  seen, 
Tin  him  "ado  five,  clad  into  ganand  green. 


From  1400  to  1558.] 


THE  DEATH  OF  WALLACE. 


[Blind  Harky. 


And  said  soon,   "  Scot,  Martin's  fish  we  wald 

have ! " 
Wallace  mceklj'  apain  answer  him  pave. 
"  It  wore  reason,  nicthink,  ye  should  have  part, 
Waith  should  bo  dealt,  in  all  place,  with  free 

heart." 
Ho  bade  his  child, "  Give  thorn  of  ourwaithinp." 
The  Southron  said,  "  As  now  of  thy  dealing 
Wo  will  not  tak  ;  thou  wald  pive  us  o'er  small." 
Ho  liphtcd  down  and  frao  the  child  took  all. 
Wallace  said  then,  "  Gentlemen  gif  ye  be. 
Leave  us  some  part,  we  pray  for  charity. 
Ano  aped  knipht  serves  our  lady  to-day  ; 
Gudo  friend,  leave  part,  and  tak  not  all  away." 
"  Thou  shall  have  leave  to  fish,  and  tak  thee 

mao, 
All  this  forsooth  shall  in  onr  flittinp  pae. 
We  serve  a  lord  ;  this  fish  shall  till  him  panp." 
Wallace   answered,    said,    "Thou   art   in  the 

wranp." 
"  Wham  thous  thou,  Scot  ?  in  faith  thou  'serves 

a  blaw." 
Till  him  ho  ran,  and  out  a  swcrd  can  draw. 
William  was  wae  he  had  nae  wappins  there 
But  the  poutstaff,  the  whilk  in  hand  he  l)are. 
Wallace  with  it  fast  on  the  check  him  took, 
With  sae  pudo  \vill,  while  of  his  feet  he  shook. 
The  swerd  flew  frae  him  a  f ur-breid  on  the  land. 
Wallace  was  plad,  and  hint  it  soon  in  hand  ; 
And  with  the  swcrd  awkward  he  him  pave 
Under  the  hat,  his  craip  in  sunder  drave. 
By  that  the  lave  liphted  about  Wallace, 
Ho  had  no  help,  only  but  Gods  prace. 
On  cither  si<le  full  fast  on  him  they  danp. 
Great  peril  was  pif  they  had  lasted  lanp. 
Upon  the  head  in  preat  ire  he  strak  ane  ; 
The  shcarand  swcrd  plado  to  the  collar  banc. 
Ane  other  on  the  arm  ho  hit  so  hardily. 
While  hand  and  swcrd  baith  in  the  field  can  lie. 
The  tother  twa  fled  to  their  horse  apain  ; 
Ho  stickit  him  was  last  upon  the  plain. 
Three  slew  he  there,  twa  fled  with  all  their 

mipht 
After  their  lord  ;  but  he  was  out  of  sipht, 
Takand  the  mnir,  or  he  ami  they  couth  twine. 
Till  him  they  rade  anon,  or  they  wald  blin. 
And  cryit,  "  Lord,  abide;  your  men  are  mar- 
tyred down 
Ripht  crucll.v,  hero  in  this  false  repion. 
Five  of  our  court  here  at  the  water  bade, 
Fish  for  to  Lrinp,  thouph  it  nae  profit  made. 
Wo  are  scaped,  but  in  field  slain  are  three.'' 
The  lord  siioirit,  "  How  mony  mipht  they  be  ?" 
"  We  saw  but  ane  that  has  discomfist  ua  all." 
Then  leuph  ho  loud,  and  said,  "  Foul  mot  you 

fall  ! 
Sin'  ane  you  all  has  put  to  confusion. 
\\\\;\  meins  it  maist  the   dc^'il   of   hoU  him 

drown  ! 
This  day  for  mc,  in  faith,  ho  boon  not  sought." 
Wieu   Wallace  thus   this  worthy  wark  had 

WTOUpht, 

Tlieir  horso  he  took,  and  pear  that  left  was 

there, 
Gave  ower  that   craft,  ho  yede  to   fish   nao 

mair. 


Went  till  his  cmo,  and  tald  him  of  this  deed, 
And  he  for  woe  well  near  worthit  to  weid, 
And  said,  "  Son,  thir  tidinps  sits  mo  soro. 
And,  be  it  known,  thou  may  tak  scaith  there- 
fore." 
"  Uncle,"  he  said,  "  I  will  no  lanper  bide, 
Thir  southland  horse  let  see  pif  1  can  ride." 
Then  but  a  child,  him  service  for  to  mak. 
His  erne's  sons  he  wald  not  with  him  tak. 
This  pude  knight  said,  "  Dear  cousin,  pray  I 

thee, 
■\Vlien  thou  wants  gude,   come  fetch  cneuch 

friw)  mo." 
Silver  and  pold  ho  part  on  him  give, 
Wallace  inclines,  and  gudely  took  his  leave. 

Bliml  Harnj.— About  14C0. 


47.— THE  DEATH  OF  WALLACE. 

On    Wednesday    the    false    Southron  furth 

brocht 
To  martyr  him,  as  they  before  had  wrocht. 
Of  men  in  arms  led  him  a  full  preat  rout. 
With  a  bauld  sprite  puid  Wallace  blent  about : 
A  priest  he  asked,  for  God  that  died  on  tree. 
King  Edward  then  commanded  his  clergy. 
And  said,  "  I  charge  you,  upon  loss  of  life, 
Nano  bo  sae  bauld  yon  tyrant  for  to  shrive. 
He  has  rcipnod  lonp  in  contrar  my  hiphness." 
A  blyth  bishop  soon,  present  in  that  place ; 
Of  Canterbury  ho  then  was  righteous  lord; 
Again'  the  king  ho  made  this  richt  record. 
And  said,  "  Myself  shall  hear  his  confession. 
If  I  have  micht  in  contrar  of  thy  crown. 
An  thou  through  force  will  stop  me  of  this 

thinp, 
I  vow  to  God,  who  is  my  righteous  king, 
That  all  England  I  shall  her  interdite. 
And  make  it  known  thou  art  a  heretic. 
The  sacrament  of  kirk  I  shall  him  give : 
Syne  take  thy  choice,  to  starve  or  let  him  live. 
It  were  mair  woil,  in  worship  of  thy  cro^ra. 
To  keep  sic  ane  in  life  in  thy  bandoun. 
Than  all  the  land  and  good  that  thou  hast 

reived. 
But  cowardice  thee  ay  fra  honour  dreived. 
Thou  has  thy  life  rougin  in  wranpeous  deed  ; 
That  shall  be  seen  on  thee  or  on  thy  seed." 
The  king  gart  charge  they  should  the  bishop 

ta, 
But  sad  lords  counsellit  to  let  him  ga. 
All  P^nplishmen  said  that  his  desire  was  richt. 
To  Wallace  then  he  rakit  in  their  sicht 
And  sadly  heard  his  eonfession  till  ane  end : 
Humbly  to  God  his  sprite  he  there  commend 
Lowly  him  served  with  hearty  devotion 
Upon  his  knees  and  said  ano  orison.        •       * 
A  psalter-book  Wallace  had  on  him  over 
Fra  his  childhoid — fra  it  wald  nocht  dissever; 
Better  he  trowit  in  wyape  for  to  speed. 
But  then  he  was  dispalycd  of  his  weed. 
This  prace  ho  asked  at  Lcrd  Clifl'ord,    that 

knicht. 
To  let  him  have  his  psaltcr-book  in  sicht.     ^ 


KoBERT  Henrysoxe.]                   EOBENE  and  MAKYNE.                   [Second  Period.— 

He  gart  a  priest  it  open  before  him  hald, 

VI. 

"While  they  till  Mm  had  done  all  that  they  wald, 

He.    Makyne,  to  morne  this  ilka  tydo. 

Stedf ast  he  read  for  outrht  they  did  him  there ; 

And  ye  will  meit  me  heir  ; 

Fell  Southrons  said  that  Wallace  felt  na  sair. 

Peradventure  my  scheip  may  gang  be- 

Gnid  devotion,  sac,  was  his  beg'inninf^, 

syde, 

Conteined  theremth,  and  fair  was  liis  ending. 

Quhill  wo  haif  liggit  full  neir, 

"\Miile  speech  and  sprite  at  anis  all  can  fare 

Bot  maugro  haif  I,  an  I  bydo, 

To  lasting  bliss,  we  trow,  for  evcrmair. 

Fra  they  begin  to  stoir. 

Blind  Harry.— Aboiit  1460. 

Quhat  lyis  on  hairt  I  will  nocht  hyd. 

Makyne  then  mak  gud  cheir. 

VII. 

She.  Eobene  thou  reivis  mo  roif  and  rest, 

4S.— EOBENE  AND  MAKYNE, 

I  \\\\e  but  the  allone, 

A  BALLAD. 

He.    Makyne  adow  !  the  sone  gois  west, 

I. 

The  day  is  noii-hand  gone. 

Eobene  sat  on  gnd  g:rcuc  hill, 

She.  Eobene,  in  dule  I  am  so  drest, 

Keipand  a  flock  of  fie  : 
Mirry  Makyne  said  him  till, 

That  luve  wUl  be  my  bone. 

He.    Ga  luve,  Makyne,  quhair  evir  thou  list, 

Eobene  thou  rew  on  mo  : 

For  leman  I  lue  none. 

I  half  the  luvit,  lowd  and  still 

VIII. 

This  yieris  two  or  thro  ; 

My  dule  in  dern  bot  gif  thou  dill, 

She.  Eobene,  I  stand  in  sic  a  style, 

Doubtless  bot  dreid  I  die. 

I  sicht,  and  that  full  sair. 

He.    Makjme,  I  haif  bene  heir  this  quhilo. 

ir. 

At  hame  God  gif  I  wair. 

He.    Eobene  answerit,  bo  the  rude. 

She.  My  hinny  Eobene,  talk  ane  quhyle ; 

Nathing  of  luf  e  I  knaw  ; 

Gif  thou  wilt  do  na  mair. 

Bot  keipis  my  scheip  undir  yono  wud. 

He.    Makyne,  sum  uthor  man  begyle  ; 

Lo  quliair  they  raik  on  raw. 

For  hamowart  I  wUl  fair. 

Quhat  has  marrit  the  in  thy  mudc. 

IX. 

Makyne  to  me  thow  schaw  ? 

Or  what  is  luve,  or  to  be  lu'ed, 

Eobene  on  his  wajas  went. 

Fain  wald  I  leir  that  law. 

As  licht  as  leif  of  tre  : 

Makyne  mm-nit  in  her  intent, 

III. 

And  trow'd  him  nevir  to  se. 

She.  At  luvis  leir  gif  thow  will  leir. 
Take  thair  an  A,  B,  C, 
Be  kind,  courtas,  and  fair  of  feir, 
"Wyse,  hardy,  and  fre. 

Eobene  brayd  attour  the  bent. 
Than  Makyne  cryit  on  hie, 
Now  ma  thow  sing,  for  I  am  schcnt, 
Quhat  alls  lixfe  with  me. 

Se  that  no  danger  do  the  deir, 

X. 

Quhat  dule  in  dern  thow  drie, 

Makyne  wont  hame  withouttin  faill, 

Preiss  the  mth  pane  at  all  poweir, 

Full  worry  aftir  couth  wcip, 

Be  patient,  and  previe. 

Than  Eobene  in  a  full  fair  daill. 

Assemblit  all  his  scheip. 

IV. 

Be  that  sum  parte  of  Makyne' s  ail, 

He.    Eobene  answerit  her  agane, 

Ourthrow  his  hairt  cowd  creip, 

I  wait  not  quhat  is  luve, 

Ho  followit  hir  fast  thair  till  assaUl, 

But  I  half  marvell,  in  ccrtaino. 

And  till  hir  tuke  gude  keep. 

Quhat  makis  the  this  wanrufc. 

XI. 

The  weddir  is  fair,  and  I  am  fane. 
My  scheip  gois  haill  aboif, 
An  we  wald  play  us  in  this  piano 
They  wald  us  baith  rcproif. 

He.    Abyd,  abyd,  thou  fair  Makyne, 
A  word  for  ony  thing ; 
For  all  my  Inve  it  shall  be  thine, 
"Withouttin  departing. 

y^ 

All  thy  hairt  for  till  have  mync. 

Is  all  my  cuvating, 

She.  Eobene  take  tent  unto  my  tale. 

My  scheip,  to  morne,  quhyle  houi-isnyno 

And  wirk  all  as  I  reid, 

"Will  need  of  no  kepin'g. 

And  thow  sail  haif  my  hart  all  haile 

Eik  and  my  maidenheid. 

XII. 

Sen  God  sendis  bute  for  baill, 

For  of  my  pane  thow  made  it  play, 

And  for  muming  remeid, 

And  all  in  vain  I  spend, 

I  dern  with  th^,  but  gif  I  daill, 

As  thow  hes  done,  sa  saU  I  say. 

Doubtless  I  am  bot  deid. 

Murne  on,  I  think  to  mend. 

From  1400  to  1558.]         DINNER  GIVEN  BY  THE  TOWN  MOUSE.  [E.  Henkysone. 


He.    Makj'no  tho  howp  of  all  my  hcill, 
My  hairt  ou  the  i.s  sett 
And  cvir  inair  to  tho  bo  leill, 
Qnhilo  I  may  loif,  but  lott. 
Never  to  faill,  as  uthcris  faill, 
Ouliat  f,Taco  tliat  cvir  I  get. 

She.  Robouc,  with  th."-  I  will  not  (leill, 
Adcw  !  for  thus  wo  mott. 


Makyno  went  hamo  blj^tho  aneuchc, 

Attouro  the  holtis  hair  ; 

Robciio  muniit,  and  Makyno  louch, 

Scho  sanpr,  ho  sirhit  sair. 

And  so  loft  him  baith  wo  and  wrcuch, 

In  dolour  and  in  cair, 

Kepand  his  hird  under  a  heuch, 

Amangr  the  holtis  hair. 

Hubert  Hcnrysone. — About  1490. 


4r).  — DINNER  GWEN  BY    THE    TOWN 
MOUSE  TO  THE  COUNTRY  MOUSE. 

*         *         *     their  harboury  was  tane 
InUll  a  spenco,  where  victual  was  plenty, 
liiiith  cheese  and  butter  on  lang  shelves  richt 

hie, 
With  fish  and  flesh  enough,  baith  fresh  and  salt, 
And  pockis  full  of  groats,  baith  meal  and  malt. 

After,  when  they  disposit  wore  to  dine, 
Withouten  grace  they  wuish  and  went  to  meat, 
On  every  dish  that  cookmen  can  divine. 
Mutton  and  beef  stricken  out  in  tclyios  grit ; 
Ano  lordis  faro  thus  can  they  counterfeit, 
Except  ano  thing — they  drank  tho  water  clear 
Instead  of  wine,  but  yet  they  made  gudc'  cheer. 

With  blyth  upcast  and  merry  countenance, 
Tho  elder  sister  then  spier' d  at  her  guest, 
Gif  that  sho  thoucht  by  reason  difference 
Betwixt  that  chalmcr  and  her  sairy  nest. 
"  Yea,  dame,"  quoth  sho,  "  but  how  lang  will 

this  last  ?  ' ' 
"  For  evermair,  I  wait,  and  langor  too  ;  "' 
"  Gif  that  bo  true,  ye  are  at  ease,"  quoth  sho. 

To  oik  tho  cheer,  in  plenty  f urth  they  broucht 

A  plate  of  proatis  and  a  dish  of  meal, 

A  throif  of  cakes,  I  trow  sho  spared  them 

noucht, 
Abundantly  about  her  for  to  deal. 
Furraago  full  fine  sho  broucht  instead  of  jcil, 
A  white  candle  out  of  a  coffer  staw. 
Instead  of  spice,  to  creish  their  teeth  witha'. 

Thus  made  they  merry,  while  they  micht  nae 

mair. 
An       Hail  Yule,  hail !  "  they  cryit  up  on  hie  ; 
But  after  joy  aftentimos  comes  care, 
And  trouble  after  grit  prosperity. 
Thus  as  they  sat  in  all  their  solity, 
Tho  Spenser  cam  with  koyis  in  his  hand. 
Opened  tho  door,  and  them  at  dinner  fand. 


They  tarried  not  to  wash,  as  I  suppose, 
But  ou  to  gao,  wha  micht  the  foromot-t  win  ; 
Tho  burgess  had  a  hole  and  in  sho  goes, 
Her  sister  had  nao  place  to  hide  her  in ; 
To  see  that  silly  mouse  it  was  great  siu, 
Sao  desolate  and  wiM  of  all  gudo  rede. 
For  very  fear  sho  fell  in  swoon,  near  dead. 

Then  as  God  wald  it  fell  in  happy  case, 
Tho  Spenser  had  nao  leisure  for  to  bide, 
Nowther  to  force,  to  seek,  nor  scare,  nor  c^hasc. 
But  on  ho  went  and  cast  tho  door  up-wide. 
This  burgess  mouse  his  passage  weel  has  spied. 
Out  of  her  hole  sho  cam  and  cried  on  hie, 
"  How,  fair  sister,  cry  peep,  where'er  thou  be." 

Tho  rural  mouse  lay  flatlings  on  tho  ground. 

And  for  tho  deid  sho  was  full  dreadand. 

For  till  her  heart  strake  mony  waeful  stound, 

As  in  a  fever  trembling  foot  and  hand  ; 

And  when  her  sister  in  sic  plight  her  fand, 

For  very  pity  sho  began  to  greet, 

Syno  comfort  gave,  with  words  as  honey  sweet. 

"  Why  lie  ye  thus  ?    Rise  up,  my  sister  dear, 
Come  to  your  meat,  this  peril  is  o'erpast." 
The  other  answered  with  a  heavy  cheer, 
I  may  nought  eat,  sao  sair  I  am  aghast. 
Lever  I  had  this  forty  dayis  fast. 
With  water  kail,  and  green  beans  and  peas. 
Then   all  your    feast   with   this  dread    and 
disease. 

With  fair  'treaty,  yet  gart  sho  her  rise  ; 
To  hoard  they  went,  and  on  together  sat, 
But  scantly  had  they  drunken  anes  or  twice. 
When  in  cam  Gib  Hunter,  our  jolly  cat, 
And  bade  God  speed.     The  burgess  up  then 

gat. 
And  till  her  hole  she  fled  as  fire  of  flint ; 
Bawdrons  the  other  by  the  back  has  hent. 

Frae  foot  to  foot  he  cast  her  to  and  frao. 
While  up,  while  down,  as  cant  as  only  kid  ; 
While  wald  ho  let  her  run  under  the  strae 
While  wald  he  wink  and  play  with  her  buik- 

hid; 
Tlius  to  the  silly  mouse  great  harm  he  did  ; 
While  at  the  last,  through  fair  fortune  and 

hap. 
Betwixt  the  dresser  and  the  wall  she  crap. 

Syne  up  in  haste  behind  the  paneling, 

Sao  hie  sho  clam,  that  Gilbert  might  not  get  her. 

And  by  the  cluiks  craftily  can  hing. 

Till  he  was  gane,  her  cheer  was  all  the  better : 

Syno  down  sho  lap,  when  there  was  nane  to 

lot  her  ; 
Then  on  the  burgess  mouth  loud  couth  sho  cry, 
"  Faroweel  sister,  here  I  thy  feast  defy. 

"  Thy  mangerj'  is  minget  all  with  care. 

Thy  guise  is  gudo,  thy  ganc-fnll  sour  as  gall : 

The  fashion  of  thy  feris  is  but  fair, 

So  shall  thou  find  hcrcaftcrwai'd  may  fall. 

I  thank  yon  curtain,  and  yonparpane  wall, 

Of  my  defence  now  frao  yon  cruel  beast 

Almighty  God,  keep  me  frao  sic  a  feast !    ^  » 


"  Were  I  into  the  place  that  I  cam  frao, 

For  weel  nor  wao  I  should  no'er  come  aprain." 

With  that  sho  took  her  leave,  and  forth  can 

pae, 
"\Miile    through   the  corn,  while  through  the 

plain. 
"When  sho  was  forth  and  free  she  was  right 

fain, 
And  merrily  linMt  unto  the  muir, 
I  cannot  tell  how  afterward  sho  fure. 

But  I  heard  syne  she  passit  to  her  den, 
As  warm  as  woo',  suppose  it  was  not  grit. 
Full  bcinly  stuffit  was  baith  butt  and  ben. 
With  peas  and  nuts,  and  beans,  and  rye  and 

wheat ; 
■Whene'er  sho  liked,  sho  had  enough  of  meat, 
In  quiet  and  ease,  withouton  [ony]  dread, 
But  till  her  sister's  feast  nao  mair  sho  gaed. 

From  tlie  Moral. 

Blissed  be  simple  life,  withouten  drcid  ; 

Blissed  be  sober  feast  in  quiete  ; 

"SMia  has  eneuch  of  no  more  has  he  neid, 

Though  it  be  little  into  quantity. 

Grit  abundance,  and  blind  prosperity, 

Oft  timis  make  ane  evil  conclusion  ; 

The  sweetest  life,  theirfor,  in  this  country. 

Is  of  sickerness,  with  small  possession. 

Robert  Hennjsone. — About  1490. 


50.— THE  GAEMENT  OF  GOOD  LADIES. 

Would  my  good  lady  love  me  best, 

And  work  after  my  will, 
I  should  a  garment  goodliest 

Gar  make  her  body  till. 

Of  high  honour  should  be  her  hood. 

Upon  her  head  to  wear. 
Garnish' d  -with  governance,  so  good 

Na  deeming  should  her  deir. 

Her  sark  should  be  her  body  next. 

Of  chastity  so  white  : 
With  shame  and  dread  together  mixt, 

The  same  should  be  perfyte. 

Her  kirtle  should  be  of  clean  Constance, 

Lacit  with  lesum  love ; 
The  mailies  of  continuance, 

For  never  to  remove. 

Her  gown  should  be  of  goodliness, 

WcU  ribbon' d  with  renown  ; 
I'urfiU'd  with  pleasure  in  ilk  place, 

Furrit  ^vith  fine  fashioun. 

Her  belt  should  be  of  benignity, 

About  her  middle  meet ; 
Her  mantle  of  humility, 

To  thole  both  wind  and  weit. 

Her  hat  should  be  of  fair  having, 

And  her  tippet  of  truth  ; 
Her  patelet  of  good  pausing, 

Her  hals-ribbon  of  ruth. 


Hor  sleeves  should  bo  of  cspcrance, 

To  keep  her  fra  despair  : 
Her  glovis  of  good  governance, 

To  hide  her  fingers  fair. 

Her  shocn  shoidd  be  of  sickerness, 

In  sign  that  she  not  slide  ; 
Her  hose  of  honesty,  I  guess. 

I  should  for  her  provide. 

Would  she  put  on  this  garment  gay, 
I  durst  swear  by  my  seill. 

That  she  wore  never  green  nor  gray- 
That  set  her  half  so  weel. 

Fiobcrt  Henry sonc. — About  1490. 


51.— THE  MEELE  AND  NIGHTINGALE. 

In  May,  as  that  Aurora  did  upspring, 
With  crystal  eon  chasing  the  cluddes  sable, 
I  heard  a  Merle  with  merry  notis  sing 
A  sang  of  love,  with  voice  right  comfortable. 
Again'  the  orient  beamis,  amiable, 
Upon  a  blissful  branch  of  laurel  green  ; 
This  was  her  sentence,  sweet  and  delectable, 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

Under  this  branch  ran  down  a  river  bright, 
Of  balmy  liquor,  crystalline  of  hue, 
Again'  the  heavenly  azure  skyis  light. 
Where  did  upon  the  tother  side  pursue 
A  Nightingale,  with  sugared  notis  new, 
Whose  angel  feathers  as  the  peacock  slione ; 
This  was  her  song,  and  of  a  sentence  true. 
Ail  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

With  notis  glad,  and  glorious  harmony, 
This  joyful  merle,  so  salust  she  the  day, 
While  rung  the  woodis  of  her  melodj"-, 
Saying,  Awake,  ye  lovers  of  this  May ; 
Lo,  fresh  Flora  has  flourished  every  spray, 
As  nature  has  hor  taught,  the  noble  queen. 
The  field  been  clothit  in  a  new  array ; 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

Ne'er  sweeter  noise  was  heard  with  living  man, 
Na  made  this  merry  gentle  nightingale ; 
Her  sound  went  with  the  river  as  it  ran. 
Out  through  the  fresh  and   flourished  lusty 

vale  ; 
O  Merle  !  quoth  she,  O  fool !  stint  of  thy  tale. 
For  in  thy  song  good  sentence  is  there  none, 
P^or  both  is  tint,  the  time  and  the  travail 
Of  every  love  but  upon  God  alone. 

Cease,  quoth  the  Merle,  thy  preaching.  Night- 
ingale : 
Shall  folk  their  youth  spend  into  holiness  ? 
Of  young  Sanctis,  grows  auld  feindfs,  but  table ; 
Fye,  hypocrite,  in  yoiris  tenderness, 
Again'  the  law  of  kind  thou  goes  express. 
That  crookit  age  makes  one  with  youth  serene. 
Whom  nature  of  conditions  made  diverso  : 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 
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NO  TREASUllE  WITHOUT  GLADNESS.      [William  Dunbar. 


Tho  Ni^rhtiiifralc  .'^aid,  Fool,  rcmcmiter  tlicc, 
Tliat  both  in  youth  and  cild,  and  every  hour, 
Tho  love  of  God  most  dear  to  man  suld  be  ; 
That  him,    of   nought,  wrought  like  lii.s  own 

fipoiir, 
And  died  himself,  fro'  dead  him  to  succour ; 
( ),  whetlier  was  kythit  there  true  love  or  none  ? 
He  is  most  true  and  steadfa^^t  i)aramour, 
And  love  is  lost  but  upon  him  alone. 

Tho  Merle  said,  Why  put  God  so  prcat  beauty 
In  ladies,  with  sic  womanly  having, 
But  gif  ho  would  that  they  suld  lovit  bo  ? 
To  love  eke  nature  gave  them  inclining. 
And  He  of  nature  tliat  worker  was  and  king, 
Would  nothing  frustir  put,  nor  let  bo  seen, 
Into  his  creature  of  bis  own  making ; 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said,  Not  to  that  behoof 
Put  God  sic  beauty  in  a  lady's  face, 
That  she  suld  have  the  thank  therefor  or  luve, 
Hut  He,  the  worker,  that  put  in  her  sic  gi-ace  ; 
Of  beauty,  bounty,  riches,  time,  or  space. 
And  every  gudeness  that  been  to  come  or  gone 
The  thank  redounds  to  him  in  every  place  : 
All  love  is  lost,  but  upon  God  alone. 

O  Nightingale  !  it  were  a  story  nice, 
That  love  suld  not  depend  on  charity  ; 
And,  gif  that  virtue  contrar  be  to  vice. 
Then  love  maun  be  a  virtue,  as  thinks  me  ; 
For,  aye,  to  love  envy  maun  contrar'  be  : 
God   bado   eke   lovo  thy  neighbour    fro  tho 

spleen  ; 
And  who  than  ladies  sweeter  neighbours  be  ? 
A  lusty  life  in  Lo^-is  service  been. 

Tho  Nightingale  said,   Bird,  why  docs  thou 

rave  ? 
Man  may  take  in  his  lady  sic  delight, 
Him  to  forget  that  her  sic  ^-irtue  gave, 
And  for  his  heaven  receive  her  colour  white  ; 
Her  golden  tressit  hairis  redomite. 
Like  to  Apollo's  bcamis  tho  they  shone, 
Suld  not  him  blind  fro'  love  that  is  perfite ; 
All  lovo  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

Tho  Merle  said,  Lovo  is  cause  of  honour  aye. 
Love  makis  cowards  manhood  to  purchase, 
Love  makis  knichtis  hardy  at  essay, 
Lovo  makis  %vrctche3  full  of  largeness, 
Lovo  makis  sweir  folks  full  of  business. 
Love  niakis  sluggards  fresh  and  well  bo  scon, 
Lovo  changes  A-ice  in  virtuous  nobleness ; 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

Tho  Nightingale  said.  True  is  the  contrary  ; 
Sic  frustis  love  it  blindis  men  so  far, 
Into  their  minds  it  makis  them  to  vary ; 
In  false  vain-glory  they  so  drunken  are, 
Their  wit  is  wont,  of  woe  they  are  not  waur. 
While   that   all  worship  away   bo  fro'  them 

gone, 
Fame,    goods,    and  strength ;  wherefore  well 

say  I  daur. 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 


Then  said  the  Merle,  Mine  error  I  confess  : 
This  frustis  love  is  all  but  vanity  : 
Blind  ignorance  njc  gave  sic  hardiness, 
To  argue  so  again'  the  verity  ; 
Wherefore  I  counsel  every  man  that  he 
With  love  not  in  the  feindis  net  be  tone, 
But  lovo  the  love  that  did  for  his  lovo  die : 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

Then  sang  they  both  with  voices  loud  and 

clear, 
The  Merle  sang,  Man,  love  God  that  has  theo 

wrought. 
The  Nightingale   sang,    Man,   love  the  Lord 

most  dear. 
That  thee  and  all  this  world  made  of  nought. 
The  Merle  said.  Love  him  that  thy  love  has 

sought 
Fro'  heaven  to  earth,  and  here  took  flesh  and 

bone. 
The  Nightingale  sang.  And  vnth  his  dead  thee 

bought : 
All  love  is  lost,  but  upon  him  alone. 

Then  flew  thir  birdis  o'er  the  boughis  sheen. 
Singing  of  love  amang  the  leavis  small ; 
^\^lose  eidant  plead  yet  made  my  thoughtis 
•  grein. 

Both  sleeping,  waking,  in  rest  and  in  travail : 
Me  to  recomfort  most  it  does  avail, 
Again  for  love,  when  love  I  can  find  none. 
To  think  how  sung  this  Merle   and  Nightin- 
gale; 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

William  Dunbar. — About  1505. 


52.— THE  VANITY  OF  EARTHLY 
THINGS. 

This  wavering  warld's  •v\Tetchedness 
The  failing  and  fruitless  business. 
The  misspent  time,  the  service  vain. 

For  to  consider  is  ane  pain. 

The  sliding  joy,  the  gladness  short. 
The  feigned  love,  the  false  comfort. 
The  sweir  abade,  the  slightful  train, 

For  to  consider  is  ane  j)ain. 

Tho  suggared  mouths,  with  minds  therefra. 
The  figured  speech,  with  faces  tway  ; 
The  pleasing  tongues,  with  hearts  unplain. 
For  to  consider  is  ane  uain. 
William  Dunbar.— About  1505. 


53.— NO  TREASURE  WITHOUT  GLAD- 
NESS. 

Be  merry,  man,  and  tak  nought  far  in  mynd 
The    wavering  of    this  wretched    world  of 
sorrow. 
To  God  be  humble,  to  thy  friend  be  kind, 


William  Dunbar.] 


OF  DISCRETION  IN  GIVING. 


[Second  Period.- 


And  vritli    thy  neighbours  gladly  lend  and 

borrow ; 
His   chance  to-night  it   may  be  thine  to- 
morro'vjf^. 
Be  blythe  in  heart  for  ony  avcntiire  ; 

For  with  wysaue  it  hath  been  said  aforrow, 
Without  gladness  availeth  no  treasiire. 

Mak  the  gude  cheer  of  it  that  God  thee  sends ; 

For  warld's    ^\Tack    but   weUfare    nought 
avails, 
Na  gude  is  thine,  save  only  but  thou  spends — 

Remenant  all,  thou  bruikis  but  with  bails 

Seek  to  solace  when  sadness  thee  assails, 
In  dolour  lang  thy  life  may  not  endure  ; 

Wherefore  of  comfort  set  up  all  thy  sail, 
Without  gladness  availis  no  treasure. 

Follow  on  pity  ;  flee  trouble  and  debate ; 

With  famous  folki's  hold  thy  company. 
Be  charitable  and  humble  in  thine  estate, 

For  wardly  honour  lestis  but  a  cry. 

For  trouble  in  earth  take  no  melancholy  ; 
Be  rich  in  patience,  if  thou  in  goods  be  poor. 

"Who  livis  merry  he  lives  mightily  ; 
Without  gladness  availis  no  treasure. 

William  Buiibar. — About  1505. 


54.— OF  DISCRETION  IN  GIVING. 

To  speak  of  gifts  and  almos  deeds ; 

Some  gives  for  merit,  and  some  for  meeds  ; 

Some  wardly  honour  to  uphie  ; 
Some  gives  to  them  that  nothing  needs  ; 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  for  pride  and  glory  vain  • 
Some  gives  with  grudging  and  with  pain  ; 

Some  gives  on  prattick  for  supplie ; 
Some  gives  for  twice  as  gude  again  : 

In  Gi\'ing  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  for  thank,  and  some  for  threat ; 
Some  gives  money,  and  some  gives  meat ; 

Some  givis  wordis  fair  and  slie  ; 
And  gifts  fra  some  may  na  man  treit : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  is  for  gift  sae  lang  required, 
"WHiile  that  the  craver  be  so  tired, 

That  ere  the  gift  delivered  bo, 
The  thank  is  frustrate  and  exfjircd  ; 

In  Gi\'ing  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  so  little  full  ^vretchedly, 
That  all  his  gifts  are  not  set  by, 

And  for  a  hood-pick  haldcn  is  he, 
That  all  the  warld  cries  on  him,  Fye  ! 

In  Gi\-ing  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  in  his  giving  is  so  large, 
That  all  o'erladen  is  his  barge ; 

Then  vice  and  prodigalitie, 
There  of  his  honour  does  discharge  : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 


Som«  to  the  rich  gives  his  gear, 
That  might  his  giftis  weel  forbear ; 

And,  though  the  poor  for  fault  sould  die, 
His  cry  not  enters  in  his  car : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  to  strangers  with  faces  new, 
That  yesterday  fra  Flanders  ilow  ; 

And  to  auld  servants  list  not  see, 
Were  they  never  of  sae  great  virtue  : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  to  them  can  ask  and  pleinyie. 
Some  gives  to  them  can  flatter  and  feignie  ; 

Some  gives  to  men  of  honestie. 
And  halds  all  janglers  at  disdenyie  : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gettis  gifts  and  rich  arrays, 
To  swear  all  that  his  master  says. 

Though  all  the  contrair  weel  knaws  he  ; 
Are  mony  sic  now  in  thir  days  : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  to  gude  men  for  their  thews  ; 
Some  gives  to  trumpours  and  to  shrews ; 

Some  gives  to  knaw  his  authoritie. 
But  in  their  office  gude  fund  in  few  is  ; 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  givis  parochines  fuU  wide. 
Kirks  of  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Bride, 

The  people  to  teach  and  to  o'ersee, 
Though  he  nae  wit  has  them  to  guide  : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

William  Dimhar. — About  1505. 


55.— OF  DISCRETION  IN  TAKING. 

After  Giving  I  speak  of  Taking, 
But  little  of  ony  gude  forsaking ; 

Some  takes  o'er  little  authoritie. 
And  some  o'er  mickle,  and  that  is  glaiking 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 

The  clerks  takes  benefices  with  brawls, 
Some  of  St.  Peter  and  some  of  St.  Paul's  ; 

Tak  ho  the  rents,  no  care  has  he. 
Suppose  the  devil  tak  all  their  sauls  : 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 

Barons  taks  fra  the  tenants  puir 
All  fruit  tliat  growis  on  the  fur, 

In  mails  and  gersoms  raisit  o'er  hie  ; 
And  gars  them  beg  fra  door  to  door  : 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  mcrchands  taks  unleesome  wine, 
Whilk  maks  their  packs  oft  time  full  thin, 

By  their  succession  as  ye  may  see, 
That  ill- won  gear  'riches  not  the  kin  : 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  taks  other  mennis  tacks, 
And  on  the  puir  ojjpression  maks, 

And  never  remembers  that  he  maun  die, 
Till  that  the  gallows  gars  him  rax  : 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 
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[Gawain  Douglas. 


Some  tales  by  sea,  and  some  by  land, 
And  never  fra  takint^  can  hald  their  hand, 

Till  ho  be  tyit  up  to  ane  tree  ; 
And  syne  the^'  gar  him  understand, 

In  Takiuff  sould  Di.scretion  bo. 

Some  wald  tak  all  his  neighbour's  gear ; 
Had  he  of  man  as  littlo  fear 

As  he  has  dread  that  God  him  see ; 
To  tak  then  sould  lie  never  forbear  : 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  wald  tak  all  this  warld  on  broid ; 
And  yet  not  .satisfied  of  their  need. 

Through  heart  unsatiable  and  gi-ecdie  ; 
Some  wald  tak  little,  and  can  not  speed  : 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 

Great  men  for  taking  and  oppression, 
Are  sot  full  famous  at  the  Session, 

And  puir  takers  arc  hangit  hie, 
Shawit  for  ever,  and  their  succession  : 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 

WilUaui  Dunhar. — Ahout  1505. 


56.— THE  SHIPWRECK  OF  THE  CARA- 
VEL OF  GRACE. 

PART   III.   stanza   VII. 

As  wo  bene  on  the  high  hills  situate, 

"Look  down,"  quoth  she,  "conceive  in  what 

estate 
Thy  wTotchcd  world  thou  may  consider  now ! " 
At  her   command,    ^vith  mciklo   dread,    God 

wait, 
Out  ourc  the  hill  sac  liideous,  high,  and  strait 
I  blent  adown,  and  felt  my  body  grow  : — 
This  bi-ukil  earth,  sae  little  tUl  allow, 
Methought  I  saw  burn  in  a  fiery  rage 
Of    stormy     sea    whilk    might  nae    manner 

'suage. 

VIII. 

That  terrible  tempest's  hideous  wallis  huge 
Were  maist  grislie  for  to  behald  or  judge. 
Where  neither  rest  nor  quiet  might  appear  ; 
There  was  a  perilous  place  folk  for  to  lodge, 
Tlierc  was  nao  help,  support,  nor  yet  refuge. 
Innumerable  folk  1  saw  flottcrand  in  fear, 
"NVTiilk  perished  on  the  weltering  wallis  weir. 
And  secondly  I  saw  a  lustie  barge 
Oureset  with  seas  and  many  a  stormy  charge. 


This  goodly  Carwell,  taiklit  traist  on  raw. 
With  blanched  sail,  milk-white  as  ony  snaw, 
Right    souor,    tight,    and    wonder    strangly 

beildit. 
Was  on  the  bairilin  wallis  quite  o'erthraw. 
Contrariously  the  blusterous  winds  did  blaw 
In  bubbis  thick,   that  nao  ship's  sail  might 

wield  it. 
Now  sank  she  low,  no^v  high  to   heaven  up- 

hoildit ; 


At  every  part  sae  (the)  Boa  windis  draif, 
^Miilo  on  ano  sand  the  ship  did   burst  and 
claif. 


It  was  a  piteous  thing, — alaik,  alaik  ! 
To  hear  the  doleful  cry  when  that  she  straik  ; 
Maist  lamentable  the  perished  folk  to  see ! 
Sao  famist,   drowkit,   mait,   forwrought,   and 

walk ; 
Some  on  auc  plank  of  fir-tree,  and  some  of 

aik  ; 
Some  hang  upon  a  takill,  some  on  ano  tree  ; 
Some  frao  their  grip  soon  washen  by  the  sea  ; 
Part  drownit,  part  to  the  rock  fleit  or  swam 
On  raips  or  buirds,  s^-ne  up  the  hill  they  clam. 


Tho  at  my  nymph  briefly  I  did  enquire, 
"Wliat  signified  that  fearfid  wonders  seir  ; 
"Yon    multitude,"     said    slie,     "of     people 

drownit. 
Are  faithless  folk,  whilkis,  while  they  are  here, 
Misknawis  God,  and  follows  their  pleseir, 
AMiereforo  they  shall  in  endless  fire  be  brint. 
Yon  lusty  ship  thou  sees  perished  and  tint. 
In  whom  yon  people  made  ane  perilous  race, 
She  hccht  the  Carwell  of  the  state  of  Grace." 


Ye  bene  all  born  the  sons  of  ire,  I  guess, 
Syne  through  baptism  gets  grace  and  faith- 
fulness ; 
Tlien  in  you  Carwell  surely  ye  remain. 
Oft  stormested  with  this  warld' s  bruckleness, 
"WTiile  that  ye  fall  in  sin  and  wretchedness. 

pain. 
Then  ship-broke  shall   ye  dro^vn   in  endless 
Except  by  faith  ye  find  the  plank  again. 
By  Christ  working  good  works,  I  understand  ; 
Remain  thcre^vith ;  thir  shall  you  bring  to 
laud. 

Oaicain  Douglas. — Ahout  1510. 


57.— MORNING  IN  MAY. 

As  fresh  Aurore,  to  mighty  Tithon  spouse, 

Ished  of  her  saffron  bed  and  ivor  house. 

In  crani'sy  clad  and  grained  violate. 

With  sanguine  cape,  and  selvage  pm-purate, 

Unshct  the  mndows  of  her  large  hall, 

Spread  all  with  roses,  and  full  of  balm  royal. 

And  eke  the  heavenly  portis  chrystiilline 

Unwarps  braid,  the  warld  till  illumine  ; 

The  twinkling  streamers  of  tho  orient 

Shed  purpour  spraings,  with  gold  and  azuro 

mont 
Eons,  the  stood,  with  ruby  harness  red. 
Above  the  seas  liftis  furth  his  head, 
Of  colour  sore,  and  sonicdeal  bro\vu  as  berry. 
For  to  alichten  and  glad  our  cmispcrj- ; 
The  flame  out-bur^jten  at  the  ncisthirls, 
So  fast  Phaeton  ^^•ith  the  whip  him  whirls.  *  » 


Gawain  Douglas.] 


MORNING  IN  MAY. 


[Second  Feeiod.' 


AVliilc  shortl.v,  w-ith  the  blcczand  torch  of  day, 
Abuh-it  in  his  lemand  fresh  arra.v, 
Furth  of  his  palace  royal  ishit  Phoebus, 
^Vith  troldcu  crown  and  visajro  glorious, 
Cri^p  hairs,  bricht  as  chrysolite  or  topaz  ; 
For  whase  hue  micht  nane  bchald  his  face.  *  * 
The  auriato  vanes  of  his  throne  sovcrane 
"With  glitter  and  glance  o'er  spread  the  oceane ; 
The  largo  fludes,  lemand  all  of  licht, 
But  with  ane  blink  of  his  supernal  sicht. 
"For  to  behald.  it  was  ane  glore  to  see 
The  stabled  windis,  and  the  calmed  sea. 
The  soft  season,  the  firmament  serene, 
The  loune  illuminate  air  and  firth  amene.    *  * 
And  lusty  Flora  did  her  bloomis  spread 
Under  the  feet  of  Phcebus'  snlyart-steod  ; 
The  swarded  soil  embrode  with  solcouth  hues, 
Wood  and  forest,  obnumbratc  with  bews.  *  * 
Towers,  turrets,  kirnals,  and  pinnacles  hie, 
Of  kirks,  castles,  and  ilk  fair  citio, 
Stude  painted,  every  fane,  phiol,  and  stage, 
Upon  the  plain  ground  by  their  awn  umbrage. 
Of  Eolus'  north  blasts  havand  no  dreid. 
The  soil  spread  her  braid  bosom  on-brcid ; 
The  corn-crops  and  the  bcir  new-braird 
"With  gladsome  garment  revesting  the  yerd.   * 
The   prai    besprent   with   springand   sprouts 

dispers 
For  caller  humours  on  the  devrj  nicht 
Rendering  some   place  the   gerse-piles   their 

Ucht; 
As  far  as  cattle  the  lang  summer's  day 
Had  in  their  pasture  eat  and  nip  away  ; 
And  blissful  blossoms  in  the  bloomed  yerd, 
Submits  their  heids  to  the  young  sun's  safe- 
guard. 
Ivj'  leaves  rank  o'erspread  the  barmkin  wall ; 
The  bloomed  hawthorn  clad  his  pikis  all ; 
Furth   of   fresh   bourgeons  the  Avine  grapes 

Endland  the  trellis  did  on  twistis  hmg  ; 
The  loukit  buttons  on  the  gemmed  trees 
O'erspreadand  leaves  of  nature's  tapestries  ; 
Soft  grassy  verdure  after  balmy  shouirs. 
On  curland  stalkis  smiland  to  their  flouirs.  *  * 
The  daisy  did  on-breid  her  cro-\vnal  small. 
And  every  flouer  unlappit  in  the  dale.      *     * 
Sere  downis  small  on  dentilion  sprang, 
The  young  green  bloomed  strawberry  leaves 

amang ; 
Jimp  jeryflouirs  thereon  leaves  unshot. 
Fresh  primrose  and  the  purpour  violet ;    *     * 
Heavenly  lilies,  with  lockerand  toppis  white, 
Opened  and  shew  their  crestis  redcmite.    *     * 
Ane  paradise  it  seemed  to  draw  near 
Thir  galyard  gardens  and  each  green  herbcre 
Maist  amiable  wax  the  emeraut  meads  ; 
Swarmis    souchis    through    out  the   respand 

reeds. 
Over  the  lochis  and  the  fludis  gray, 
Searchand  by  kind  ane  place  where  they  .should 

lay. 
PhcEbus'  red  fowl,  his  cural  crest  can  steer, 
Oft  streikand  furth  his  heckle,  crawand  cleer. 
Amid  the  wortis  and  the  rutis  gent 
Pickand  his  moat  in  alleys  where  he  went, 


His  ^^-ivis  Toppa  and  Partolet  him  by — 
A  bird  all-time  that  hauntis  bigamy. 
Tlie  painted  powne  pacanil  ynih  plumes  gym, 
Kcst  up  his  tail  ane  proud  plosand  wheel-rim, 
Ishroudod  in  his  feathering  bright  and  sheen, 
Shapand  the  prent  of  Argus'  hundred  een. 
Amang  the  bowis  of  the  olive  twists. 
Sere  small  fowls,  workand  crafty  nests, 
Endlang  the  hedges  thick,  and  on  rank  aiks 
Ilk  bird  rejolcand  mth  their  mirthful  makes. 
In  corners  and  clear  fenostres  of  glass. 
Full  busily  Arachne  wcavand  was, 
To  knit  her  nottis  and  her  wobbis  slie, 
Therewith  to  catch  the  little  midge  or  flie. 
So  dusty  powder  upstours  in  every  street, 
Wiilo  corby  gaspit  for  the  fervent  heat. 
Under  the  bowis  bene  in  lufely  vales, 
"Within  fermance  and  parkis  close  of  pales. 
The  busteous  buckis  rakis  furth  on  raw, 
Herdis  of  hcrtis  through  the  thick  wood-shaw. 
The  young  fawns  foUowand  the  dun  daes. 
Kids,  skippand  through,  runnis  after  raes. 
In  leisurs  and  on  leyis,  little  lambs 
Full  tait  and  trig  socht  bletand  to  their  dams. 
On  salt  streams  wolk  Dorida  and  Thetis,  _ 
By  rinnand  strandis,  Nymphis  and  Naiadis, 
Sic  as  we  clepe  wenches  and  damysels, 
In  gersy  graves  wanderaud  by  spring  wells  ; 
Of  "bloomed  branches  and  flowers  white  and 

red, 
Plettand  their  lusty  chaplets  for  their  head. 
Some    sang   ring-songes,    dances,    leids,    and 

rounds. 
"With  voices  shrill ,  while  aU  the  dale  resounds. 
"Whereso  they  walk  into  their  caroling. 
For  amorous  lays  docs  all  the  rockis  ring. 
Ane  sang,  "  The  ship  sails  over  the  salt  faem, 
Will  bring  the  merchants  and  ray  Icman  hame.' ' 
Some  other  sings,  "  I  will  be  blythe  and  licht. 
My  heart  is  lent  vipon  so  goodly  wicht." 
And  thoughtful  lovers  rounis  to  and  fro. 
To  leis  their  pain,  and  plein  their  jolly  woo. 
After  their  guise,  now  singand,  now  in  sorrow, 
With  heartis  pensive  the  lang  summer's  mor- 
row. 
Some  ballads  list  indite  of  his  lady  ; 
Some  livis  in  hope  ;  and  some  all  utterly 
Despairit  is,  and  sae  quite  out  of  grace. 
His  pi;rgatory  he  finds  in  every  place.     *     * 
Dame  Nature's  mcnstrals,  on  that  other  part 
Their  blissfull  lay  intoning  every  art,     *     * 
And  all  small  fowlis  singis  on  the  spray. 
Welcome  the  lord  of  licht,  and  lampe  of  day. 
Welcome  fosterer  of  tender  herbis  green. 
Welcome  quickener  of  flourist  flouirs  sheen, 
Welcome  support  of  every  rute  and  vein. 
Welcome  comfort  of  all  kind  fruit  and  grain, 
Welcome  the  birdis  boild  upon  the  brier, 
Welcome  master  and  ruler  of  the  year, 
Welcome  weelfare  of  husbands  at  the  plows. 
Welcome  repairer  of  woods,  trees,  and  bews. 
Welcome  depainter  of  the  bloomit  meads. 
Welcome  the  life  of  every  thing  that  spreads, 
Welcome  storer  of  all  kind  bestial, 
Welcome  be  thy  bricht  beamis  gladdand  all.*  * 
Gawain  Douglas. — About  1510. 


From  1400  to  1558.]  DESCRIPTION  OF  SQUYRE  MELDRUM.    [Sib  David  Ltndsay. 


58.— GRIEVANCES  OF  A  SCOTTISH  PEA- 
SANT OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Favpcr. 

My  father  was  an  auld  man  ami  ano  hoar, 
And  was  of  aj^ro  four  score  (of)  year.s  or  more. 
And  Maid,  my   motlicr,    was  four  score  and 

fifteen, 
And  with  my  labour  I  did  them  baith  sustene. 
Wo  had  ano  moir  that  carry  it  salt  and  coal, 
And  over  ilk  year  she  brought  us  hamo  :inc 

foal. 
Wo  had  three  ky,  that  was  baith  fat  and  fair, 
Nano  tidier  into  the  toun  of  Ayr. 
My  father  was  sae  waik  of  bluid  and  bane 
That   he   deit,    wherefore   my   mother   made 

prcat  mane  ; 
Then  .she  doit  within  ane  day  or  two, 
And  there  bet^an  my  poverty  and  wo. 
Our  gndo  prey  moir  was  baitand  on  the  field, 
And  our  land's  laird  took  hor  for  his  heryield. 
The  vicar  took  the  best  cow  by  the  heid 
Incontinent,  when  my  father  was  deid. 
And  when  the  vicar  heard  toll  how  that  my 

mother 
Was  deid,  fra  hand,  ho  took  till  him  the  other. 
Th(!n  Meg,  my  wife,  did  muru  baith  even  and 

jnorrow, 
Till  at  the  last  she  doit  for  verio  son-ow  ; 
And  when  the  vicar  hoard  tell  my  ^vife  was 

deid, 
The  thrid  cow  ho  cleiket  by  the  head. 
Their  upmost  clais,  that  was  of  raploch  grey. 
The  vicar  part  his  dark  bear  them  away. 
When  all  was  ganc,  I  miclit  mak  nae  debeat. 
But  with  my  bairns  passed  for  till  beg  my 

meat. 
Now  have  I  tauld  you  the  black  veritie, 
How  I  am  brochtinto  this  misery. 

Diligence. 

How  did  the  parson  ?  was  he  not  thy  gudc 
freend  ? 

Pav.pci: 

ho  curst  me  for  my  tiond. 

And  halds  mo  yet  under  that  same  process. 
That  part  mo  want  the  sacrament  at  Pasche. 
In   gudo   faith.   Sir,    thocht   he  wad   cut  my 

throat, 
I  have  nae  pear  except  ano  English  groat, 
Whilk  I  purpose  to  give  ane  man  of  law. 

Diligence. 

Thou  art  the  daftest  fulo  that  e'er  I  saw. 
Trows  thou,  man.  by  tho  law  to  pet  remeid 
Of  men  of  kirk  ?  Na,  nocht  till  thou  be  deid. 

Pauper. 

Sir,  by  what  law,  toll  me,  wherefore  or  why  ? 
That  ano  vicar  should  tak  fra  me  three  ky  ? 

Diligence. 

Thoy  have  nae  law  excepting  consuetude, 
^V'hilk  law  to  them  is  sfifticient  and  pude. 


Pauper. 

Ane  consuetude  aganes  the  common  well, 
Should  bo  nao  law,  I  think,  by  sweet  Sanct 

GoUl. 
Whaur  will  ye  find  that  law,  tell  gif  ye  can, 
To  tak  three  ky  fra  ano  puir  husband  man  ? 
Ane  for  my  father,  and  for  my  wife  ane  other, 
An   the   thrid   cow   he   took    for   Maid,    my 

mother. 

Diligence. 

It  is  their  law  ;  all  that  they  have  in  use, 
Thocht  it  bo  cow,  sow,  ganor,  gryco,  or  guso. 

Paiq^er. 
Sir  I  wad  speir  at  you  ane  question  ; 
Behald  some  prelates  of  this  region — 

Diligence. 
Hald    thy  tongue,  man,  it  seems  that  thou 

were  mangit. 
Speak  thou  of  priests,  but  doubt,  thou  will  bo 
hangit. 

Sir  David  Lyndsay. — About  1520. 


59.— THE  EXACTIONS  AND  DELAY  OF 
THE  LAW. 
Paitper. 
I  lent  my  gossop  my  meir  to  fetch  hame  coals, 
And  ho  her  droun'd  into  the  querrel  holes. 
And  I  ran  to  tho  consistory  for  to  plenye, 
And   there   I   happened    amang   ano    greedy 

menyc. 
They  gave  me  first    ane  thing  they  call  ci- 

tandum ; 
Within  aucht  days  I  gat  but  lihellandum  ; 
Within  ano  month  I  gat  ad  opponendum ; 
In  ane  half  year  I  gat  inter  loquendum ; 
An   syne  I  gat — how  call  ye  it  ? — ad  repli- 

candum  ; 
But,  I  could  never  ane  word  yet  understand 

him. 
An  then,  they  part  mo  cast  out  mony  placks, 
And  part  mc  pay  for  four  and  twenty  acts  ; 
But  or  they  came  half  gate  to  concludendum. 
The  fiont  a  plack  was  left  for  to  defend  him. 
Thus  they  postpon'd  me  twa  year,  with  their 

train. 
Syne,  hodic  ad  octo,  bade  me  come  again. 
An  then  thir  rooks  they  roupit  wonder  fast. 
For  sentence  silver  thoy  cryit  at  the  last. 
Of   pronunciandinn    they   made    me   wonder 

fain ; 
But  I  gat  ne'er  my  gudo  grey  meir  again. 

Sir  David  Lyndsay. — About  1520. 


60.— DESCRIPTION  OF  SQUYRE   MEL- 
DRUil. 
Ho  was  bot  twintie  yciris  of  age, 
Quehen  he  began  his  vassalage  : 
Proportionat  wcill,  of  mid  stature : 
Foirio  and  ^\'icht  and  niicht  onduro 


Sir  David  Lyndsay.] 


MELDEUM'S  DUEL. 


[Second  Period. — 


Ovirset  ^vith  travell  both  nielit  and  day, 
Richt  hardie  baith  in  ernist  and  play  : 
Bhith  in  countenance,  richt  fair  of  face, 
And  stude  weill  ay  in  his  hidies  grace  : 
For  he  was  ■w-ondir  amiabill. 
And  in  all  deitlis  honourabill ; 
And  ay  his  honour  did  advance. 
In  Ingland  first  and  syne  in  France 
And  tharo  his  nianheid  did  assail 
Under  the  kin^is  great  admirall, 
Quhen  the  greit  na^-y  of  Scotland 
PaSsit  to  the  sea  againis  Ingland. 

iS'iV  David  Lyndsay. — Aboiit  1520. 


6i.— MELDRUM'S    DUEL  WITH   THE 
ENGLISH  CHAMPIOX  TALBART. 

Then  clariouns  and  trumpets  blew, 
And  weiriours  many  hither  drew  ; 
On  eviry  side  come  mony  man 
To  behald  wha  the  battel  wan. 
The  field  was  in  the  meadow  green, 
Quhare  everie  man  micht  weil  be  seen  : 
The  heraldis  put  tham  sa  in  order. 
That  na  man  past  within  the  border. 
Nor  preissit  to  com  within  the  green, 
Bot  heraldis  and  the  campiouns  keen  ; 
The  order  and  the  circumstance 
Wer  lang  to  put  in  remembrance. 
Quhen  thir  twa  nobill  men  of  weir 
Wer  Weill  accouterit  in  their  geir, 
And  in  thair  handis  strong  burdounis. 
Than  trumpettis  blew  and  clariouuis. 
And  heraldis  cryit  hie  on  hicht. 
Now  let  thame  go — God  shaw  the  rieht. 
#  *  #  #  # 

Than  trumpettis  blew  triumphantly. 
And  thay  twa  campiouns  cagei'lie. 
They  spurrit  their  hors  with  speir  on  breist. 
Pertly  to  prief  their  pith  they  preist. 
That  round  rink-room  was  at  utterance, 
Bot  Talbart's  hors  with  ane  mischance 
H  « outterit,  and  to  run  was  laith  ; 
<^'uharof  Talbart  was  wonder  wraith. 
The  Squycr  f urth  his  rink  he  ran, 
Commendit  weill  ^vith  every  man, 
And  him  diacharget  of  his  speir 
Honestlie,  like  ane  man  of  weir. 
#  #  *  *  « 

The  trenchour  of  the  Squyreis  speir 
Stak  still  into  Sir  Talbart's  geir; 
Than  everie  man  into  that  steid 
Did  all  beleve  that  he  was  dede. 
The  Squyer  lap  richt  haistillie 
From  his  coarsour  doliverlie, 
And  to  Sir  Talbart  made  support. 
And  humillie  did  him  comfort. 
"When  TalVjart  saw  into  his  schield 
Ane  otter  in  ane  silver  field, 
This  race,  said  he,  I  sair  may  rew, 
For  I  see  wcUl  my  dreame  was  true ; 
Methocht  yon  otter  gart  me  Ideid, 
And  buir  me  backwart  from  my  sted ; 
But  heir  I  vow  to  God  soverane, 
That  I  sail  never  just  agane. 


And  sweitlie  to  the  Squiyre  said, 
Thou  knawis  the  cimning  that  we  made, 
Quhilk  of  us  twa  suld  tyne  the  field. 
He  suld  baith  hors  and  armour  yield 
Till  Imn  that  wan,  quhau'fore  I  will 
My  hors  and  harness  geve  the  till. 
Then  said  the  Squyer,  courteouslie, 
Brother,  I  thank  you  hartfullie ; 
Of  you,  forsooth,  nothing  I  crave. 
For  I  have  gotten  that  I  would  have. 

Sir  David  Lyndsay. — About  1520. 


62.— CHRIST  COMING  TO  JUDGMENT. 

As  firoflaucht  hastUy  glancing, 

Descend  shall  the  maist  heavenly  King. 

As  PhcEbus  in  the  orient 

Lightens  in  haste  the  Occident, 

Sae  pleasandly  he  shall  appear 

Amang  the  heaveidy  cluddis  clear. 

With  great  power  and  majesty. 

Above  the  country  of  Judie  ; 

As  clerkis  doth  conclude  in  halll, 

Direct  above  the  lusty  vale 

Of  Josaphat  and  Mount  Olivet : 

All  prophecy  there  shall  complete. 

The  angels  of  the  orders  nine 

En\'iron  shall  that  throne  Divine 

With  heavenly  consolation, 

Making  him  ministration. 

In  his  presence  there  shall  be  borne 

The  signs  of  cross  and  crown  of  thorn. 

Pillar,  naillis,  scourgis,  and  spear. 

With  everilk  thing  that  did  him  deir, 

The  time  of  his  grim  passion  ; 

And,  for  our  consolation, 

Appear  shall,  in  his  hands  and  feet 

And  in  his  side,  the  print  complete 

Of  his  five  woundis  precious. 

Shining  like  rubies  radious. 

Sir  David  Lyndsay. — About  1520. 


-TO  MISTRESS  MARGARET  HUSSEY. 

Merry  Margaret, 

As  midsummer  flower, 

Gentle  as  falcon, 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower ; 

With  solace  and  gladness. 

Much  mirth  and  no  madness. 

All  good  and  no  badness ; 

So  joyously. 

So  maidenly. 

So  womanlj''. 

Her  demeaning, 

In  everything, 

Far,  far  passing 

That  I  can  indite, 

Or  suffice  to  write. 

Of  merry  Margaret, 

As  midsummer  flower, 

Gentle  as  falcon 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower  ; 
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As  patient  and  as  still, 

Ami  aa  full  of  goodwill, 

As  fair  Isiphil, 

Coliandor. 

Sweet  Pomander, 

(jiood  Cassander  ; 

Stodfast  of  thought, 

Well  made,  well  wi-ougLt 

¥:iT  ma.y  be  sought, 

Ere  you  can  find 

So  courteous,  sc  kind. 

As  merry  Margaret, 

This  midsummer  flower, 

Gentle  as  falcon, 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower. 


John  Skdiuii.— About  1520. 


64.— IMPRISONED  IN  WINDSOR,  HE  RE- 
COUNTETH  HIS  PLEASURE  THERE 
PASSED. 

So  cruel  prison  how  could  betide,  alas  ! 
As  proud  Windsor  ?     Where  I  in  lust  and  joy. 
With  a  king  s  son.  my  childish  years  did  pass, 
In  greater  feast  than  Pi-iam's  sons  of  Troy ; 
WHiere  each  sweet  place  returns  a  taste  full  sour. 
The  largo  green  courts,  where  wc  were  wont  to 

rove. 
With  eyes  upcast  unto  the  maiden's  tower. 
And  easy  sighs,  such  as  folk  draw  in  love. 
The  stately  seats,  the  ladies  bright  of  hue, 
The  dances  short,  long  tales  of  great  delight ; 
With  words  and  looks  that  tigers  could  but  rue, 
AMien  each  of  us  did  plead  the  other's  right. 
The  palm  play,  where  desported  for  the  game, 
With  dazed  eyes  oft  we,  by  gleams  of  love. 
Have  niiss'd  the  ball,  and  got  sight  of  our  dame, 
To  bait  her  eyes,  which  kept  the  leads  above. 
The  gravell'd  ground,  with  sleeves  tied  on  the 

helm. 
On  foaming  horse  ^vith  swords  and  friendly 

hearts ; 
With  cheer  as  though  one  should  another  whelm , 
■\Miero  wo  have  fought,  and  chased  oft  with 

darts. 
With  silver  drops  the  meads  yet  spread  forruth ; 
In  active  games  of  nimbleness  and  strength, 
Where  wo  did  strain,  trained  with  swarms  of 

youth, 
Our  tender  limbs  that  yet  shot  up  in  length. 
The  sei-rot  groves,  which  oft  we  made  resound 
Of  pleasant  plaint,  and  of  our  ladies'  praise  ; 
Recording  oft  what  grace  each  one  had  found. 
What  hoi)e  of  speed,  what  dread  of  long  delays. 
The  wild  fort'st,  the  clothed  holts  with  grocn  ; 
Witli  reins  avail'd,  and  swift  ybreathed  horse, 
With  cry  of  hounds,  and  merry  blasts  between, 
Where  we  did  chase  the  fearful  hart  of  force. 
The  void  walls  eke   that   harbour'd   us  each 

night : 
W^lere^vith,  alas  !  ^e^^ve  \vithin  my  breast 
The  sweet  accord,  such  sleeps  as  yet  delight ; 
The  pleasant  dreams,  the  quiet  bed  of  rest ; 


The  secret  thoughts,  imparted  with  such  trust ; 
The  wanton  talk,  the  divers  change  of  play  ; 
The  friendship  sworn,  each  promise  kept  so  juijt, 
Wherewith  we  past  the  winter  nights  away. 
And  with  this  thought  the  blooJ  forsakes  the 

face  ; 
The  tears  bcrain  my  cheeks  of  deadly  hue  : 
The  which,  as  soon  as  sobbing  sighs,  alas  ! 
Upsujiiied  have,  thus  I  my  plaint  renew  : 
0  place  of  bliss  !  renewer  of  my  woes  ! 
Give  me  account,  where  is  my  noble  fere  r 
"\Vliom   in  thy  walls  thou   didst  each  night 

enclose  ; 
To  other  lief  :  but  nnto  me  most  dear. 
Echo,  alas !  that  doth  my  sorrow  rue, 
lietui-ns  thereto  a  hollow  sound  of  plaint. 
Thus  I  alone,  where  all  my  freedom  grew, 
In  prison  pine,  with  bondage  and  restraint : 
And  ^vith  remembrance  of  the  greater  grief, 
To  banish  the  less,  I  find  my  chief  relief. 

llou-ard,  Earl  of  Surrey. — About  1535. 


65.— NO  AGE  CONTENT  WITH  HIS 
OWN  ESTATE. 

Laid  in  my  quiet  bod. 

In  study  as  I  were, 
I  saw  within  my  troubled  head, 

A  heap  of  thoughts  appear. 

And  every  thought  did  show 

So  lively  in  mine  eyes, 
Tliat  now  I  sighed,  and  then  I  smiled. 

As  cause  of  thoughts  did  rise. 

I  saw  the  Httle  boy. 

In  thought  how  oft  that  he 

Did  wish  of  God,  to  scape  the  rod, 
A  tall  young  man  to  be. 

The  young  man  eke  that  feels 
His  bones  -with  pains  opprest. 

How  ho  would  be  a  rich  old  man, 
To  live  and  lie  at  rest : 

The  rich  old  man  that  sees 

His  end  draw  on  so  sore. 
How  he  would  be  a  boy  again. 

To  live  so  much  the  more. 

"Wliereat  full  oft  I  smiled, 
To  see  how  all  these  three. 

From  boy  to  man,  from  man  to  lioy. 
Would  chop  and  change  degree  : 

And  musing  thus,  I  think. 

The  case  is  very  strange. 
That  man  from  wealth,  to  live  in  woo, 

Doth  ever  seek  to  change. 

Thus  thoughtful  as  I  lay, 

I  saw  my  withered  skin, 
Kow  it  doth  show  my  dentod  thews, 

The  flesh  was  worn  so  thin  ; 
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And  eke  my  toothless  chaps, 

The  g'ates  of  my  right  way. 
That  opes  and  shuts  as  I  do  speak, 

Do  thus  unto  me  say  : 

The  white  and  hoarish  hairs, 

The  messengers  of  age. 
That  show,  like  lines  of  true  belief, 

That  this  life  doth  assuage  ; 

Bids  thee  lay  hand,  and  feel 

Them  hanging  on  my  chin. 
The  which  do  write  two  ages  past, 

The  thii'd  now  coming  in. 

Hang  up,  therefore,  the  bit 

Of  thy  young  wanton  time  ; 
And  thou  that  therein  beaten  art, 

The  happiest  life  define  : 

"Whereat  I  sighed,  and  said, 

Farewell  my  wonted  joy, 
Truss  up  thy  pack,  and  trudge  from  mo, 

To  every  little  boy  ; 

And  tell  them  thus  from  me. 

Their  time  most  happy  is. 
If  to  their  time  they  reason  had, 

To  know  the  truth  of  this. 

Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey. — About  1535. 


66.— THE  MEANS  TO  ATTAIN  HAPPY 
LIFE. 

Martial,  the  things  that  do  attain 
The  happy  life,  be  these,  I  find. 

The  riches  left,  not  got  vnth  pain  ; 
The  fruitful  ground,  the  quiet  mind. 

The  equal  friend  ;  no  grudge,  no  strife, 
No  charge  of  rule,  nor  governance  ; 

"Without  disease,  the  healthful  life  ; 
The  household  of  continuance  : 

The  mean  diet,  no  delicate  fare  ; 

True  wisdom  joined  with  simjileness  ; 
The  night  discharged  of  all  care  ; 

"\Miere  vnne  the  wit  may  not  oppress. 

The  faithful  wfe,  without  debate  ; 

Such  sleeps  as  may  beguile  the  night ; 
Contented  with  thine  own  estate, 

Ne  wish  for  death,  ne  fear  his  might. 

Hoicard,  Earl  of  Surrey. — About  1535. 


67.— DESCEIPTION  OF  SPEING. 

The  soote  season,  that  bud  and  bloom  forth 

brings, 
"With  green  hath  clad  the  hill,  and  eke  the  vale, 
The  nightingale  with  feathers  new  she  sings  ; 
The  turtle  to  her  make  hath  told  her  tale. 
Summer  is  come,  for  every  spray  now  springs. 
The  hart  hath  hung  his  old  head  on  the  pale  ; 
The  buck  in  brake  his  winter  coat  he  flings ; 
The  fishes  fleet  with  new  repaired  scale  ; 


The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  flings  ; 
The  swift  swallow  pursueth  the  flies  small ; 
The  busy  bee  her  honey  now  she  mings  ; 
"Winter  is  worn  that  was  the  flower's  bale. 
And  thus  I  see  among  these  pleasant  things 
Each  care  decays,  and  yet  my  sorrow  springs. 
Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey. — About  1535. 


6S.  — HO"W  EACH  THING,  SAVE  THE 
LOVER,  IN  SPEING  EEVIVETH  TO 
PLEASUEE. 

"WTicn  Windsor  walls  sustain'd  my  wearied  arm ; 
My  hand  my  chin,  to  ease  my  restless  head  ; 
The  pleasant  plot  revested  green  with  warm  ; 
The  blossom' d  boughs  with  lusty  ver  yspread  ; 
The  flower'd  meads,  the  wedded  birds  so  lato 
]\Iine  eyes  discover  ;  and  to  my  mind  resort 
The  jolly  woes,  the  hateless  short  debate. 
The  rakehell  life  that  longs  to  love's  disport. 
"Wherewith,  alas  !  the  heavy  charge  of  care 
Heap'd  in  my  breast,  breaks  forth  against  my 

will 
In  smoky  sighs  that  overcast  the  air. 
My  vapour' d  eye  such  dreary  tears  distil. 
The  tender  green  they  quicken  where  they  fall ; 
And  I  half  bend  to  throw  me  down  witlial. 

Howaixl,  Earl  of  Surrey. — About  1535. 


69.— DESCEIPTION  AND   PEAISE  OF 
HIS  LOUE  GEEALDINE. 

From  Tuskane  came  my  ladies  worthy  race  : 
Faire   Florence  was  .sometime   her   auncient 

seate 
The  western  yle,  whose  plesant  shore  doth  face 
"Wilde   Cambers    clifs,    did    gyve   her   liuely 

heate  : 
Fostred  she  was  with  milke  of  Irish  brest ; 
Her  sire,  an  Erie  ;  her  dame  of  princes  blood  ; 
From  tender  yeres,  in  Britain  she  doth  rest 
"With  kinges  childe,  where  she  tasteth  costly 

fool. 
Honsdon  did  first  present  her  to  mine  yien  ; 
Bright  is  her  howe,  and  Geraldine  she  hight ; 
Hampton  me   taught  to  wisho  her  first   for 

mine  : 
And  "Windsor,  alas,  doth  chase  me  from  her 

sight. 

Her  beauty  of  kind,  her  vertues  from  al)0ue; 

Happy  is  he,  that  can  obtaine'her  lone  ! 
Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey. — About  1535. 


70.— A  VO"W  TO  LOUE. 

Set  me  whereas  the  sunno  doth  parcho  tho 

grene. 
Or  where  his  beamcs  do  not  dissolue  the  yse  1 
In  temperate  heate  where  he  is  felt  and  scno : 
In  presence  prest  of  people  madde  or  wise ; 
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Set  me  in  bye,  or  yet  in  low  degree  ; 
In  longest  night,  or  in  the  shortest  daye  : 
In  clearest  skie,  or  where  cloudes  thickest  be  ; 
In  lusty  youth,  or  when  my  hccres  arc  praye  : 
Set  mo  in  hcaiicn,  in  earth,  or  els  in  hell, 
In  hyll  or  dale,  or  in  the  foniing  flood, 
'J'hrall,  or  at  largo,  aliue  whoreso  I  dwell, 
Sicko  or  in  health,  in  ouill  fame  or  good  : 
Hers  will  I  be,  and  onoly  with  tliis  thought 
Content   my   self,   although   my  chauncc  be 
nought. 

Jlutvard,  Earl  of  Surroj. — About  1535. 


71.— A  LOVER'S  COMPLAINT. 

I  never  sawc  my  Ladyo  layc  apart. 

Her  cornet  blackc,  in  coldo  nor  yet  in  hcato, 

Sith  fjTst  she  know  my  grief o  was  growen  so 

groate  ; 
"Whiche  other  fansies  driueth  from  my  hart 
That  to  my  self  I  do  the  thought  reserue, 
The   which   unwares   did   wound   my  woeful 

brc.«t ; 
But  on  her  face  mine  eyes  mought  nouorrest: 
Yet  sins  she  knew  I  did  her  louc  and  scrue, 
Her  golden  tresses  eladde  alway  with  blaokc  ; 
Her  smyling  lokes  that  hid  thus  cucrmore. 
And  that  restraines  whiche  I  desire  so  sore  : 
So  dothe  thys  coi'uet  goucrne  me  alacko  ; 
In  somer,  sunno  :  in  winters  breathe,  a  froste  : 
Whcrby  the  light  of  her  faire  lokcs  I  lost. 
Howard,  Earl  of  Sunnj. — About  1535. 


2.  —  THE   LOVER    COMPLAINETH    OF 
THE  UNKINDNESS  OF  HIS  LOVE. 

My  luto,  awake  !  perform  the  last 
Labour  that  thou  and  I  shall  waste. 
And  end  that  I  ha^e  now  begun  ; 
For  when  this  song  is  sung  and  past, 
My  lute  be  still,  for  I  have  done. 

As  to  be  heard  where  ear  is  none, 
As  lead  to  grave  in  marlilo  stone. 
My  song  maj'  pierce  her  heart  as  soon  : 
Should  we  then  sing,  or  sigh,  or  moan  ? 
Ko,  no,  my  luto  !  for  I  have  done. 

The  rocks  do  not  so  cruelly 
Repulse  the  waves  continually. 
As  she  my  suit  and  affection  ; 
So  that  I  am  past  remedy  ; 
Whereby  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 

Proud  of  the  spoil  that  thou  hast  got 
Of  simple  liearts,  thorough  Love's  shot, 
By  whom,  unkind  I  thou  hast  them  won  : 
Think  not  ho  hath  his  l>pw  forgot. 
Although  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 

Vengeance  shall  fall  on  thy  disdain. 
That  mak'st  but  game  of  earnest  pajTic. 
Think  not  alone  under  the  sun, 
Unquit  the  cause  thy  lovers  plaine, 
Although  my  luto  and  I  have  done. 


May  chance  thee  lye  withred  and  old, 
In  winter  nights  that  are  bo  cold, 
Playning  in  vain  unto  the  moon  ; 
Thy  wishes  then  dare  not  be  told ; 
Care  then  who  list !  for  I  have  done. 

And  then  may  chaunce  thee  to  repent 
The  time  that  thou  hast  lost  and  spent, 
To  cause  thy  lovers  sigh  and  swoon  ; 
Then  shalt  thou  know  beauty  but  lent, 
And  msh  and  want,  as  I  have  done. 

Now  cease,  my  lute  I  this  is  the  last 
Labour  that  thou  and  I  shall  waste, 
And  ended  is  that  I  begim ; 
Now  is  this  song  both  sung  and  past ; 
My  luto !  bo  still,  for  I  have  done. 

iS'ir  Thonias  Wijat. — About  1535. 


73.— THE  LOVER' S  LUTE  CANNOT  BE 
BLAMED,  THOUGH  IT  SING  OF  HIS 
LADYS    UNKINDNESS. 

Blame  not  my  Luto  !  for  he  must  sound 

Of  this  or  that  as  liketh  me  ; 
For  lack  of  wit  the  Luto  is  bound 

To  give  such  tunes  as  jdeaseth  me  ; 
Though  my  songs  be  somewhat  strange. 
And  speak  such  words  as  touch  my  change, 
Blame  not  my  Lute  ! 

My  Lute,  alas  I  doth  not  offend, 

Though  that  per  force  he  must  agree 

To  sound  such  tunes  as  I  intend. 
To  sing  to  tliem  that  hcareth  me  ; 

Then  though  my  songs  bo  somewhat  plain. 

And  toucheth  some  that  use  to  feign. 

Blame  not  my  Lute  ! 

My  Lute  and  strings  may  not  deny, 
But  as  I  strike  they  must  oljcy  ; 

Break  not  thcni  then  so  wrongfully. 
But  wreak  thj-sclf  some  other  way ; 

And  though  the  songs  whieh  I  indite. 

Do  quit  thy  change  w-ith  rightful  spite. 

Blame  not  my  Lute  ! 

Spite  asketh  spite,  and  changing  change. 
And  falsed  faith,  must  needs  be  known  ; 

The  faidts  so  groat,  the  case  so  strange  ; 
Of  right  it  must  abroad  bo  blo\vn  : 

Then  since  that  by  thine  owni  desert 

My  songs  do  tell  how  true  thou  art. 

Blame  not  my  Lute  ! 

Blame  but  thyself  that  hast  misdono, 
And  well  deserved  to  have  blame  ; 

Change  thou  thy  way,  so  evil  begone. 

And  then  mj-  Luto  shall  sound  that  same ; 

But  if  till  then  my  fingers  play, 

By  thy  desert  their  wonted  way. 

Blame  not  my  Lute  ! 
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Farewell  I  nnknown  ;  for  thoiigrh  thou  break 
My  string's  in  spito  witli  ^eat  tlisdain, 

Yet  have  I  found  out  for  thj'  sake, 
String  for  to  string  my  Luto  again  : 

And  if  perchance  this  silly  rhyme, 

Do  make  thee  blush  at  any  tune, 

Blame  not  my  Lute  ! 

Sir  Tlwmas  Wyat. — About  1535. 


74.— THE  RE-CURED  LOVER  EXULTETH 
IN  HIS  FREEDOM,  AND  VOWETH  TO 
REMAIN  FREE  UNTIL  DEATH. 

I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  be  ; 
But  how  that  I  am  none  knoweth  truly. 
Be  it  ill,  be  it  weU,  be  I  bond,  be  I  free, 
I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  ■will  I  be. 

I  lead  my  life  indifferently  ; 

I  mean  nothing  but  honesty  ; 

And  though  folks  judge  full  diverselj', 

I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  die. 

I  do  not  rejoice,  nor  yet  complain, 
Both  mirth  and  sadness  I  do  refrain. 
And  use  the  means  since  folks  will  feign  ; 
Yet  I  am  as  I  am,  be  it  pleasant  or  pain. 

Divers  do  judge  as  they  do  trow. 
Some  of  pleasure  and  some  of  woe. 
Yet  for  all  that  nothing  they  know  ; 
But  I  am  as  I  am,  wheresoever  I  go. 

But  since  judgers  do  thus  decay, 
Let  every  man  his  judgment  say  ; 
I  will  it  take  in  sport  and  play. 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  whosoever  say  nay. 

"Who  judgeth  well,  well  God  them  send  ; 
"Who  judgeth  evil,  God  them  amend  ; 
To  judge  the  best  therefore  intend. 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  end. 

Yet  some  there  be  that  take  delight. 
To  judge  folk's  thought  for  en\'y  and  spito  ; 
But  whether  they  judge  me  wfong  or  right, 
I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  do  I  write. 

Praying  yon  all  that  this  do  read, 
To  trust  it  as  you  do  your  ci-eed  ; 
And  not  to  think  I  change  my  weed. 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  however  I  speed. 

But  how  that  is  I  leave  to  you  ; 
Judge  as  ye  list,  false  or  true. 
Ye  know  no  more  than  afore  yo  knew. 
Yet  I  am  as  I  am,  whatever  ensue. 

And  from  this  mind  I  will  not  flee, 
But  to  you  all  that  misjudge  me, 
I  do  protest,  as  ye  may  see, 
That  I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  be. 

Sir  Tlwmas  Wyat. — About  1535. 


75- 


-THAT  PLEASURE  IS  MIXED  A\aTH 
EVERY  PAIN. 


Venomous  thorns  that  are  so  sharp  and  keen 
Bear  flowers,  we  see,  full  fresh  and  fair  of 
hue. 

Poison  is  also  put  in  medicine. 

And  unto  man  his  health  doth  oft  renew. 

The  fire  that  all  things  eke  consumeth  clean. 
May  hurt  and  heal :  then  if  that  this  be 
true, 

I  trust  some  time  my  harm  may  bo  my  health, 

Since  every  woe  is  joined  with  some  wealth. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyat. — About  1535. 


76.— A  DESCRIPTION  OF  SUCH  A  ONE 
AS  HE  WOULD  LOVE. 

A  face  that  should  content  me  wondrous  well. 
Should  not  be  fair,  but  lovely  to  behold 
With  gladsome  cheer,  all  grief  for  to  expell ; 
With  sober  looks  so  would  I  that  it  should 
Speak  without  words,  such  words  as  none  can 

tell; 
The  tress  also  should  be  of  crisped  gold. 
With  wit  and  these,  might  chance  I  might  Ito 

tied, 
And  kiiit  again  with  knot  that  should  not  slide. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyat.— About  1535. 


77.— AN  EARNEST  SUIT  TO  HIS  UNKIND 
MISTRESS  NOT   TO  FORSAKE  HIM. 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ? 
Say  nay  !  say  nay  !  for  shame  ! 
To  save  thee  from  the  blame 
Of  all  my  grief  and  grame. 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ? 
Say  nay  !  say  nay  ! 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ? 
That  hath  lov'd  thee  so  long  ? 
In  wealth  and  woo  among  : 
And  is  thy  heart  so  strong 
As  for  to  leave  me  thus  ? 
Say  nay  !  say  nay  ! 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ? 
That  hath  given  thee  my  heart. 
Never  for  to  depart. 
Neither  for  pain  nor  smart. 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ? 
Say  nay  !  say  nay  ! 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ? 

And  have  no  more  pity 

Of  him  that  lovcth  thee  ; 

Alas  !  thy  cruelty  ! 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ? 

Say  nay  !  say  nay  ! 

Sir  Thomas  Wyat.— About  1535. 
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78.— TO  HIS  MISTRESS. 

Forget  not  yot  the  tried  intent 

Of  such  a  truth  as  I  have  meant ; 

My  great  travail  so  gladly  .spent, 

Forgot  not  yet ! 

Forget  not  yet  when  first  began 

The  weary  life,  ye  know  since  whan, 

The  suit,  the  Hervico,  none  tell  can  ; 

Forget  not  yet ! 

Forget  not  yet  the  groat  assays. 

The  cruel  wrong,  tho  scornful  ways, 

Tho  painfid  patience  in  delays, 

Forgot  not  yet ! 

Forget  not ! — Oh  !  forget  not  this, 

How  long  ago  hath  been,  and  is 

The  mind  that  never  meant  amiss. 

Forgot  not  yet ! 

Forget  not  then  thine  own  approved, 

The  which  so  long  hath  thee  so  loved, 

"Whoso  steadfast  faith  yet  never  moved, 

Forgot  not  this ! 

Sir  Thomas  Wijat. — About  1535. 


79.— HE  L.\MENTETH  THAT  HE  HAD 
EVER  CAUSE  TO  DOUBT  HIS  I^VDYS 
FAITH. 

Doom  as  ye  list  upon  good  cause, 
I  may  or  think  of  this  or  that ; 
But  what  or  why  myself  best  knows, 
"UTioreby  I  think  and  fear  not. 
But  thereunto  I  may  well  think 
Tho  doubtfid  sentence  of  this  clause ; 
I  would  it  wore  not  as  I  think  ; 
I  would  I  thought  it  were  not. 

For  if  I  thought  it  were  not  so. 
Though  it  wore  so,  it  griev'd  mo  not ; 
Unto  my  thought  it  were  as  tho 
I  hearkened  though  I  hear  not. 
At  that  I  see  I  cannot  -vvink, 
Nor  from  my  thought  so  let  it  go  : 
I  would  it  wore  not  as  I  think  ; 
I  would  I  thought  it  were  not. 

Lo !  how  my  thought  might  make  mo  free, 
Of  that  perchance  it  needs  not : 
Perchance  none  <loubt  the  dread  I  see ; 
I  shrink  at  that  I  bear  not. 
But  in  my  heart  this  word  shall  sink. 
Until  tho  proof  may  bettor  bo  : 
I  would  it  were  not  as  I  think  ; 
I  would  I  thought  it  were  not. 

If  it  bo  not,  show  no  cause  why 
I  shoxild  so  think,  then  care  I  not ; 
For  I  shall  so  myself  apply 
To  be  that  I  appear  not. 
That  is,  as  one  that  shall  not  shrink 
To  be  your  own  until  I  die  : 
And  if  that  be  not  as  I  think, 
Likewise  to  think  it  is  not. 

Sir  Tliomaa  Wijat. — About  1535. 


80.— CHARACTERISTIC  OF  AN 
ENGLISHMAN. 

I  am  an  Englishman,  and  nalco<l  I  stand  hero, 
Musing   in    my  mind  what  garment   I  shall 

wear. 
For  now  I  will  wear  this,  and  now  I  will  wear 

that. 
Now  I  will  wear  I  cannot  tell  what : 
All  now  fashions  bo  pleasant  to  me, 
I  will  have  them  whether  I  thrive  or  thee  : 
Now  I  am  a  fisher,  all  men  on  mo  look 
What  should  I  do  but  set  cock  on  the  hoop  ? 
What  do  I  care  if  all  tho  world  me  fail, 
I  wiO.  have  a  garment  reach  to  my  tail. 
Then  I  am  a  minion,  for  I  wear  the  new  guise, 
Tho  next  year  after  I  hope  to  be  wise — 
Not  only  in  wearing  my  gorgeous  array, 
For  I  ^v■ill  go  to  learning  a  whole  summer  n 

d3.y  ; 
I  will  loam  Latin,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  French, 
And  I  will  learn  Dutch  sitting  on  my  bench. 
I  do  fear  no  man,  each  man  feareth  mo  ; 
I  overcome  my  adversaries  by  land  and  by  sea : 
I  had  no  poor  if  to  myself  I  were  true  : 
Because  I  am  not  so,  diverse  times  do  I  rue  : 
Yet  I  lack  nothing,  I  have  all  things  at  w-ill. 
If  I  wore  wise  and  would  hold  myself  still, 
.i\jid  meddle  with  no  matters  but  to  mo  por- 
ta ning. 
But  over  to  be  true  to  God  and  my  king. 
But  I  have  such  matters  rolling  in  my  pate. 
That  I  will  and  do — I  cannot  tell  what. 
No  man  shall  let  me,  but  I  will  have  my  mind. 
And   to   father,   mother,   and   friend,    I'll  be 

unkind. 
I  ^vill   follow   mine  own  mind  and  mine  old 

trade  : 
Who  shall  let  mo  ?     The  devil's  nails  are  im- 

pared. 
Yet  above  all  things  new  fashions  I  love  well, ' 
And  to  wear  them  my  thrift  I  ^viIl  sell. 
In  all  this  world  I  sliall  have  but  a  time : 
Hold  the  cup,  good  feUow,  here  is  thine  and 

mine ! 

Andrew  Bourd. — About  1537. 


81.— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BOOK 
OF  HUSBANDRY. 

CHAP.    IV. 

'    Good  husbandmen  must  moil  and  toil, 
To  lay  to  live,  by  laboured  field  : 
Their  ^vivos,  at  home,  mu.«t  keep  such  coil, 
As  their  like  acts  may  profit  yield. 
For  well  they  know. 
As  shaft  from  bow. 
Or  chalk  from  snow, 
A  good  round  rent  their  lords  they  give. 
And  must  keep  touch  in  all  their  pay  : 
With  credit  crackt,  clso  for  to  live. 
Or  trust  to  legs,  and  run  away. 


Thomas  Tusser.]                                   A  PREFACE. 

[Second  Period. — 

Though  fence,  well  kept,  is  one  good  point, 

9. 

To  hold  that  thine  is  lawfully. 

And  tilth  well  done,  in  sea.^on  due ; 

For  stoutness,  or  for  flattery. 

Yet  needing  salve,  in  time  t'auoint, 

10. 

To  wed  good  wife  for  company, 

■  Is  all  in  all,  and  ncedfull  true  : 

And  live  in  wedlock  honestly. 

As  for  the  rest. 

11. 

To  furnish  house  with  housholdry, 

Thus  think  I  best, 

And  make  provision  skilfully. 

As  friend  doth  guest, 

12. 

To  join  to  -wife  good  family, 

"With  hand  in  hand  to  lead  thee  forth, 

And  none  to  keep  for  bravery. 

To  Ceres  camp,  there  to  behold 

13. 

To  suffer  none  live  idelj% 

A  thousand  things,  as  richly  worth, 

For  fear  of  idle  knavery. 

As  any  pearl  is  worthy  gold. 

14. 

To  coitrago  ^vife  in  huswifery. 

Thoynas  Tusser. — About  1557. 

And  use  well  doers  gentily. 

15. 

To  keep  no  more  but  needfully, 

16. 

And  count  excess  unsavoury. 
To  raise  betimes  the  lubberly, 

82.— A  PEEFACE  TO  THE  BUYER  OF 

Both  snorting  Hob  and  Manjcry. 

HIS  BOOK  ON  HUSBANDRY. 

» 

17. 

To  walk  thy  pastures  usually, 
To  spy  ill  neighbovu-"s  subtilty. 

CHAP.   V. 

,      18. 

To  hate  revcngement  hastily. 

What  lookest  thou  herein  to  have  ? 
Fine  verses  thy  fancy  to  please  ? 

19. 

For  losing  love  and  amity. 

To  love  thy  neighbour,  neighbourly. 

And  shew  him  no  discourtesy. 

Of  many  mv  betters  fliat  crave  : 

Look  nothing  but  rudeness  in  these. 

20. 

To  answer  stranger  civilly, 
But  shew  him  not  thy  secresy. 

"What  other  thing  lookest  thou  then  ? 

21. 

To  use  no  man  deceitfully, 

Grave  sentences  many  to  find  ? 

To  offer  no  man  villainy. 

Such,  poets  have,  twenty  and  ten. 

22. 

To  learn  how  foe  to  pacify, 

Y'ea  thousands,  contenting  thy  mind. 

But  trust  him  not  too  hastily. 

23. 

To  keep  thy  touch  substantially. 

"WTiat  look  ye,  I  pray  you  shew  what  ? 

And  in  thy  word  use  constancy. 

Terms  painted  with  rhetorick  fine  ! 

24. 

To  make  thy  bands  advisedly, 

Good  husbandry  seeketh  not  that, 

And  come  not  bound  through  suertj'. 

Nor  is't  any  meaning  of  mine. 

25. 

To  meddle  not  with  usury, 

"\Miat  lookest  thou,  speak  at  the  last  ? 

Good  lessons  for  thee  and  thy  Avife  ? 
Then  keep  them  in  memory  fast, 

To  help  as  a  comfort  to  life. 

26. 
27. 

Nor  lend  thy  money  foolishly. 
To  hate  to  live  in  infamy, 
Through  craft,  and  living  shiftingly. 
To  shun  all  kind  of  treachery, 
For  treason  endeth,  horribly. 

"What  look  ye  for  more  in  my  book  ? 

28. 

To  learn  to  shun  ill  company, 

Points  ncedfull  and  meet  to  be  kno\vn  ? 

And  such  as  live  dishonestly. 

Then  daily  be  siier  to  look, 

29. 

To  banish  house  of  blasphemy. 

To  save  to  be  siier  thine  own. 

Lest  crosses  cross,  unluckily. 

Thomas  Tusser. — About  1557.' 

30. 

To  stop  mischance  through  policy 
For  chancing  too  unhappily. 

31. 

To  bear  thy  crosses,  patiently, 
For  worldly  things  are  slippery. 

83.— THE  LADDER  TO  THRIFT. 

32. 

To  lay  to  keep  from  misery. 
Age  coming  on,  so  creepingly. 

CHAP.   IX. 

33. 

To  pray  to  God,  continually, 

For  aid  against  thine  enemy. 

1.    To  take  thy  calling  thankfully, 

34. 

To  spend  thy  Sabbath  holily, 

And  shun  the  path  to  beggary. 

And  help  the  needy  poverty. 

2.    To  grudge  in  youth  no  drudgery, 

35. 

To  live  in  conscience  quietly, 

To  come  by  knowledge  perfectly. 

And  keep  thyself  from  malady. 

3.    To  count  no  travell  slavery, 

36. 

To  ease  thy  sickness  speedily. 

That  brings  in  penny  saverly. 

Ere  help  bo  past  recovery. 

4.    To  follow  profit,  earnestly, 

37. 

To  seek  to  God  for  remedy, 

But  meddle  not  with  pilfcry. 

For  witches  i)rove  unluckily. 

5.    To  get  by  honest  practisy, 

And  keep  thy  gettings  covertly. 

These  be  the  steps,  unfeignedly, 

6.    To  lash  not  out,  too  lashingly, 

To  climb  to  thrift  by  husbandry. 

For  fear  of  pinching  penury. 

7.    To  get  good  plot,  to  occupy. 

These 

steps  both  reach,  and  teach  thee  sluiU, 

And  store  and  use  it,  husbandlj-. 

To  come  by  thrift,  to  shift  withall.                           | 

S.    To  shew  to  landlord  courtesy, 

And  keep  thy  covenants  orderly. 

TJiomas  Tusser. — Ahotit  1557. 
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84.— DIRECTIONS  FOR  CULTIVATING  A 
HOP-GARDEN. 

"Wliom  fancy  pcrsuadoth,  amoncr  other  crops, 
To  havo  for  hi>i  Rpcnclinj^  sulHcieut  of  hops, 
Must  willin^'ly  follow,  of  choices  to  choose, 
Such  I0SS011.S  approved,  as  skilful  do  use. 

Ground  gravelly,  sandy,  and  mixed  with  clay, 
Is  naughty  for  hops,  any  manner  of  way. 
Or  if  it  bo  mingled  with  rubliish  and  stone, 
For  dryness  and  barrenness  let  it  alone. 

Choose  soil  for  the  hop  of  the  rottoncst  mould. 
Well  dungod  and  \vrought,  as  a  garden-plot 

should ; 
Not  far  from  the  water,  but  not  ovc^flo^^m, 
This  lesson,  well  noted,  is  meet  to  be  kuovrn. 

The  sun  in  the  south,  or  else  soutbly  and 

west, 
Is  joy  to  the  hop,  as  a  welcomed  guest ; 
But  Avind    in    the   north,  or  else  northerly 

oast, 
To  the  hop  is  as  ill  as  a  fay  in  a  feast. 

Meet  plot  for  a  hop-yard  once  found  as  is  told. 
Make  tlicreof  account,  as  of  jewel  of  gold  ; 
Now  dig  it,  and  leave  it,  the  sun  for  to  burn. 
And  afterwards  fence  it,  to  serve  for  that  turn. 

The  hop  for  his  profit  I  thus  do  exalt, 
It  strongthenoth  drink,  and  it  favourcth  malt; 
And  being  well  brewed,  long  kept  it  will  last. 
And  drawing  abide — if  yo  draw  not  too  fast. 
Thomas  Tusser. — About  1537. 


Remember  thy  soul ;  let  no  fancy  prevail  ; 
Make  ready  to  God-ward ;  let  faith  never  quail : 
The  sooner  thyself  thou  submittest  to  God, 
The  sooner  he  ceaseth  to  scourgo  with  his  rod. 

Tliomas  Tusser, — About  1557. 


85— HOUSEWIFERY  PHYSIC. 

Good  huswife  pro^^de3,  ere  a  sickness  do  come. 
Of  sundry  good  things  in  her  house  to  havo 

Bomo. 
Good  aqua  composita,  and  vinegar  tart, 
Rose-water,    and  treacle,    to   comfort    thine 

heart. 
Cold  herbs  in  her  garden,  for  agues  that  burn. 
That  over-strong  heat  to  good  temper  may 

turn. 
White  endive,  and  succory,  with  spinach  enow; 
All  such  vnth  good  pot-herbs,  should  follow 

the  plough. 
Get  water  of  fumitory,  liver  to  cool, 
And  others  the  like,  or  else  lie  Uko  a  fool. 
Conserves  of  barbary,  (luinccs,  and  such. 
With  sirops,  that  oaseth  the  sickly  so  much. 
Ask  ilcdicus'  counsel,  ere  medicine  yo  take. 
And  honour  that  man  for  necessity's  sake. 
Though  thousands  hate  physic,  because  of  the 

cost. 
Yet  thousands  it  hclpeth,  that  else  should  bo 

lost. 
Good  broth,  and  good  keeping,  do  much  now 

and  than  : 
Good  diet,  with  wisdom,  best  comfortcth  man. 
In  health,  to  be  stirring  sluill  prorit  thee  best ; 
In  sickness,  hate  trouble ;  sock  quiet  and  rest. 


86.— GOOD  HUSBANDLY  LESSONS, 
Worthy  to  he  followed  of- such  as  would  thrive. 

CHAP.    X. 

1.  God  scndcth  and  giveth,  both  mouth  and 

the  meat. 
And  blessoth  us  all  vrith  his  benefits  great : 
Then  servo  we  the  God,  v/ho  so  richly  doth 

give, 
Shew  lovG  to  our  neighbours,  and  lay  for 

to  live. 

2.  As   bud,    by  appearing,    betok'neth   the 

spring, 
And    leaf,   by   her   falling,   the   contrary 

thing  ; 
So  j-outh  bids  us  labour,  to  get  as  wo  can, 
For  age  is  a  burden  to  labouring  man. 

3.  A  competent  living,  and  honestlj'  had. 
Makes  such  as  are  godlj-,  both  thankful 

and  glad : 
Life,  never  contented,  ■with  honest  estate, 
Lamented  is  oft,  and  repented  too  late. 

4.  Count  never  well  gotten,  what  naughty  is 

got. 
Nor  well  to  account  of,  which  honest  is  not : 
Look  long  not  to  prosper,  that  weighest 

not  this, 
Lest  prospering  faUeth,  and  all  go  amiss. 

5.  True  wedlock  is  best,  for  avoicling  of  sin  ; 
The  liod  undefiled,  much  honovir  doth  win  : 
Though  love  bo   in  choosing,  far   better 

than  gold. 
Let  love  como  with  somewhat,  the  better 
to  hold. 

G.  "WTierc  couples  agree  not,  is  rancour  and 

strife, 
Where   such  be  together,  is  seldom  good 

life; 
Where  couples  in  wedlock  do  lovely  agree. 
There  foison  remaineth,  if  wisdom  there  be. 

7.  "\Mio  lookcth  to  marrj-,  must  lay  to  keep 

house, 
For  love  may  not  ahvay  be  plajing  with 

douse ; 
If  children  increase,  and  no  stay  of  thino 

own, 
"What    afterward    follows   is   soon  to   bo 

known. 
8.  Once  charged  ^vith  children,  or  likely  to 

bo. 
Give   over  to   sojourn,    that    thinkest  to 

thee ;  5 
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Lcst  grudging  of  hostess,  and  craving  of 

niirse, 
Be  costly  and  noisome  to  thee  and  thy 

purse. 

0.  Good  husbands  that  lovcth  good  houses  to 

keep. 
Are  oftentimes  careful  when  others  do  sleep : 
To  spend  as  they  may,  or  to  stop  at  the 

first, 
For  miming  in  danger,  or  fear  of  the  worst. 

10.  Go  count  with  thy  coffers,  when  harvest 

is  in, 
Which  way  for  thy  profit  to  save  or  to  win : 
Of  t'one  or  them  both,  if  a  savour  we  smell, 
House-keeping  is  godly,  wherever  we  dwell. 

11.  Son,  think  not  thy  money,  purse  bottom 

to  bum. 
But  keep  it  for  profit,  to  serve  thine  own 

turn : 
A  fool  and  his  money  be  soon  at  debate, 
"Which  after,  with  sorrow,  repents  him  too 

late. 

12.  Good  bargain  adoing,  make  privy  but  few. 
In  seUing,  refrain  not,  abroad  it  to  shew  : 
In  making,  make  haste,  and  away  to  thy 

poiich. 
In  selling,  no  haste,  if  ye  dare  it  avouch. 

13.  Good  landlord,  who  findeth,  is  blessed  of 

God,— 
A  cumbersome  landlord  is  husbandman's 

rod ; 
He  noyeth,  destroyeth,  and  all  to  this  drift. 
To  strip  his  poor  tenant  of  farm  and  of 

thrift. 

.14.  Eent-com,  whoso  payeth,   (as  worldlings 
would  have. 
So  much  for  an  acre)  must  live  like  a  slave  ; 
Eent-com  to  be  paid,  for  a  reas'nable  rent. 
At  reas'nable  prices,  is  not  to  lament. 

15.  Once  placed  for  profit,  look  never  for  ease. 
Except   ye   beware    of    such    michers   as 

these, — 
Unthriftiness,  Slothfulness,   Careless  and 

Eash, 
That  thrusteth  thee  headlong,  to  run  in 

the  lash. 

16.  Make  Money  thy  drudge,  for  to  follow  thy 

work, 
Make  Wisdom  comptroller,  and  Order  thy 

clerk : 
Provision  cater,  and  Skill  to  be  cook. 
Make  Steward  of  all,  pen,  ink,  and  thy 

book. 

17.  Make  hunger  thy  sauce,  as  a  med'cine  for 

health. 
Make  thir.st  to  be   butler,  as  physic  for 

wealth  : 
Make  eye  to  be  usher,  good  usage  to  have. 
Make  bolt  to  be  porter,  to  keep  out  a  knave. 


18.  Make  husbandry  bailiff,  abroad  to  pro\dde, 
Make  huswifery  daily,  at  home  for  to  guide  : 
Make  coffer,  fast   locked,  thy  treasure  to 

keep. 
Make  house  to  be  siier,  the  safer  to  sleep. 

19.  Make  bandog  thy  scoutwatch,  to  bark  at 

a  thief. 
Make  courage  for  life,  to  be  capitain  chief : 
Make  trap-door  thy  bulwark,  make  beU  to 

be  gin, 
ISIake  gunstono  and  arrow,  shew  who  is 

within. 

20.  The  credit  of  master,  to  brothel  his  man, 
And  also  of  mistress,  to  minikin  Nan, 
Be  causers  of  opening  a  number  of  gaps, 
That  letteth  in  mischief,  and  manymishaps. 

21.  Good  husband  he  trudgeth  to  bring  in  the 

gains. 
Good  huswife  she  drudgeth,  refusing  no 

pains. 
Though  husband  at  home,  bo  to  count,  ye 

wot  what, 
Tet  huswife,  within,  is  as  needful  as  that. 

22.  What  helpeth  in  store,  to  have  never  so 

much. 
Half  lost  by  ill  usage,   ill  husvrfves  and 

such  ? 
So,  twenty  load  bushes,  cut  down  at  a  clap. 
Such  heed  may  be  taken,  shall  stop  but  a 
,      ga-p. 

2C.  A    retcheless   servant,    a    mistress    that 

scowls, 
A   ravening  mastiff,   and   hogs    that   eat 

fowls, 
A   giddy  brain   master,    and   stroyaU  his 

knave, 
Brings  ruling  to  ruin,  and  thrift  to  her 

grave. 

24.  With  some  upon  Sundays,  their  tables  do 

reek. 
And  half  the  week  after,  their  dinners  do 

seek, 
Not  often  exceeding,  but  always  enough. 
Is  husbandly  fare,  and  the  guise  of   the 

plough. 

25.  Each  day  to  bo  feasted,  what  husbandry 

worse. 
Each   day  for  to  feast,  is  as  ill  for  the 

purse ; 
Yet  mcasurely  feasting,  with  neighbours 

among. 
Shall  make  thee  beloved,  and  live  the  more 

long. 

26.  Things  husbandly  handsome,  let  workman 

contrive. 
But  buUd  not  for  glory,  that  thinkest  to 

thrive ; 
Who  fondly  in  doing,  consumeth  his  stock, 
In  the  end  for  his  folly,  doth  get  but  a 

mock. 
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27.  Spend  none  but  your  own,  LowKoevcr  yo 

spend, 
For  bribing  and  sliif ting  have  Boldom  good 

end : 
In  subHtanco  although   yo  have  never  bo 

much. 
Delight  not  in  parasites,  harlots,  and  such. 

28.  Be  siierty  Roldom,  (but  never  for  much) 
For  fear  of  purse,  pennyless,  hanging  by 

such  ; 
Or  Scarhorow  warning,  as  ill  I  believe, 
When,  (Sir,  I  arrest  ye  !)  gets  hold  of  thy 

sleeve. 

29.  Use  (legem,  pone)  to  pay  at  thy  day, 
But  use  not  (oremus)  for  often  delay : 
Yet  (pnrsta  qxiasumus)  out  of  a  grate, 

Of  all  other  collects,  the  lender  doth  hate. 

30.  Be  pinched  by  lending,  for  kiffe  nor  for 

kin, 
Nor  also  by  spending,  by  such  as  come  in ; 
Nor  put  to  thine  hand,  betwixt  bark  and 

the  tree. 
Lest  through  thine  own  folly,  so  pinched 

thou  be. 

31.  As  lending  to  neighbour,  in  time  of  his 

need, 

Wins  love  of  thy  neighbour,  and  credit 
doth  breed ; 

So  never  to  crave,  but  to  live  of  thine 
own. 

Brings  comforts  a  thousand,  to  many  un- 
known. 

32.  "V^Tio  living  but  lends  ?  and  be  lent  to  they 

must. 
Else  buying  and   selling  must  lie  in  the 

dust : 
But  shameless  and  crafty  that  desperate 

are. 
Make  many,  full  honest,  the  worser  to  fare. 

33.  At  some  time   to  borrow,  account  it  no 

shame. 
If  justly  thou  keopest  thy  touch  for  the 

same : 
WTio  quick  bo  to  borrow,  and  slow  be  to 

pay, 
Their  credit  is  naught,  go  they  never  so 

gay. 

3-t.  By   shifting    and   borrowing,   who  so  as 

lives. 
Not  well  to  be  thought  on,  occasion  gives : 
Then   lay  to   live  warily,    and   wisely  to 

spend  ; 
For  prodigall  livers  have  seldom  good  end. 

35.  Some  sparcth  too  late,  and  a  number  with 

him, — 
Tlie  fool  at  the  bottom,  the  wise  at  the 

brim  : 
Who  carcth,  nor   sparcth,   till   spent   he 

hath  all. 
Of  bobbing,  not  robbing,  be  fearfid  he  shall. 


30.  "Whore  wealthincss  flowoth,  no  friendiihip 

can  lack, 
■WTiom  poverty  pincheth,  hath  freedom  as 

slack : 
Tlien  happy  is  he,  by  examijle  that  cau 
Take  heed  by  the  faU,  of  a  mischieved  man. 

37.  Who  breaketh  his  credit,  or  cracketh  it 

twice, 
Trust  such  with  a  siierty,  if  ye  be  wise  : 
Or  if  he  be  angry,  for  asking  thy  due, 
Once  even,  to  him  afterward,  lend  not  anew. 

38.  Account  it  well  sold,  that  is  justly  well 

paid. 
And  count  it  well  bought,  that   is  never 

denaid ; 
But  yet  here  is  t'one,  here  is  t'other  doth 

best. 
For  buyer  and  seller,  for  quiet  and  rest. 

39.  Leave  princes'  affaires,  undescanted  on. 
And  tend  to  sach  doings  as  stands  thee 

upon : 
Fear  God,  and  offend  not  the  prince,  nor 

his  laws. 
And  keep  thyself  out  of  the  magistrate's 

claws. 

40.  As  interest,  or  usury  playeth  the  dcvd. 
So  hil-back  and  fil-belly  biteth  as  evil : 
Put  dicing  among  them,  and  docking  the 

deU, 
And  by  and  by  after,  of  beggary  smell. 

41.  Once  weekly,   remember   thy  charges   to 

cast. 
Once  monthly,  see  how  thy  expencea  may 

last : 
If  quarter  declareth  too  much  to  be  spent. 
For  fear  of  ill  year,  take  advice  of  thy 

rent. 

42.  Who   orderly  ent'reth  his   payments   in 

book, 
May  orderly  find  them  again,  (if  he  look :) 
And   ho   that  intendeth,  but  once  for  to 

pay, 
Shall  find  this  in  doing,  the  quietest  way. 

43.  In  dealing  uprightly,  this  counsel  I  teach, 
First  reckon,  then  ^vrite,  ere  to  purse  yo 

do  reach  ; 
Then  pay  and  dispatch  him,  as  soon  as  yo 

can. 
For  ling'ring  is  hindrance,  to  many  a  man. 

44.  Have  weights,  I  advise  thee,  for  silver  and 

gold. 
For  some  be  in  knavery,  now  a-days  bold ; 
And  for  to  be  siier,  good  money  to  jiaj-. 
Receive  that  is  current,  as  near  as  ye  may. 

4o.  Delight  not,  for  pleasure,  two  houses  to 

keep, 
Lest  charge,    without  measure,   ujion  thee 

do  creep ; 
And  Jankin  and  JenyJcin  cozen  thee  so. 
To  make  thee  repent  it,  ero  year  about  go. 
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46.  The  stone  that  is  rolling,  can  gather  no 

! 

55.  Good  wife  and  good  children  are  worthy       | 

moss, 

to  eat,                                                                  1 

"Who  often  removcth  is  siier  of  loss  : 

Good  servant,  good  labourer,  earneth  their       i 

The   rich   it   compellcth,   to  pay  for  his 

meat ;                                                                   j 

pride, 

Good  fellow,  good  neighbour,  that  fcUowly 

The  poor  it  tmdoeth,  on  every  side. 

giiost. 

"With  hcartilo  welcome,  should  have  of  the       i 

47.  The  eye  of  the  master  enrichcth  the  hutch. 

best. 

The  eye  of  the  mistress  availeth  as  much  ; 

Whicli  eye,  if  it  govern,  with  reason  and 
skUl, 

5G.  Depart  not  with  all  that  thou  hast  to  thy 
chUd, 

Hath  servant  and  ser\-ice,  at  pleasure  and 

Much  less  unto  other,  for  being  beguil'd : 

^ym. 

Lest   if   thou   wouldst   gladly   possess   it 

48.  "Who  socketh  rovengcmont  of  every  wrong, 

Look,  for  to  come  by  it,  thou  wettest  not 

In  quiet  nor  safety,  continueth  long  : 

when. 

So  ho  that  of  wilfulness,  trieth  the  law, 
Shall  strive  for  a  coxcomb,  and  thrive  as 

57.  The  greatest  preferment  that  child  wo  can 

a  daw. 

give 
Is  learning  and  nurture,  to  train  him  to 

49.  To  himters  and  hawkers  take  hoed  what 

live ; 

ye  say, 

"WTiich  whoso  it  wanteth,  though  left  as  a 

Mnd  answer  -^vith  courtesy,   drives  them 

squu-e, 

away ; 

Consumeth  to  nothing,  as  block  in  the  fire. 

So  whore  a  man's  better  will  open  a  gap. 

58,  "When  God  hath  so  blest  thee,  as  able  to  live, 

Eesist  not  with  rudeness,  for  fear  of  mis- 

And thou  hast  to  rest  thee,  and  able  to 

hap. 

give  ; 

50.  A  man  in  this  world,  for  a  churl  that  is 

Lament  thy  offences,  serve  God  for  amends. 
Make  soul  to  bo  ready,  when  God  for  it 

known, 
Shall  hardly  in  quiet,  keep  that  is  his  own : 

sends. 

"Where   lowly,    and   such   as   of   courtesy 

59.  Send  fruits  of  thy  faith  to  heaven,  afore-       1 

smells. 

hand,                                                                    , 

Finds  favour  and  friendship,  wherever  ho 

For  mercy  hero  doing,  God  blcsseth  thy 

dwells. 

land  ; 

He  maketh  thy  store  with  his  blessing  to 

51.  Keep  truly  thy  Sabbath,   the  better   to 

swim. 

speed ; 

And  after,  thy  soul  to  bo  blessed  with  him. 

Keep  servant  from  gadding,  but  when  it 

is  need  : 

GO.  Some  lay  to  get  riches,  by  sea  and  by  land, 

Keep  fish-day  and  fasting-day,  as  they  do 

And  vent'reth  his  life,  in  his  enemies  hand; 

fall. 

And  setteth  his  soul  upon  six  or  on  seven. 

■\"VTiat   custom   thou    keepest,    let   others 

Not  caring  nor  fearing,  for  hell  nor  for 

keep  aU. 

heaven. 

52.  Though  some  in  their  tithing,  be  slack  or 

Gl.  Some  pincheth  and  spareth,   and  pineth 

too  bold, 

his  life. 

Be  thou  unto  Godward,  not  that  way  too 

To  coffer  up  bags,  for  to  leave  to  his  wife  ; 

cold : 

And  she  (when  he  dieth)   sets  open  tho 

Evil  conscience  grudgeth,  and  yet  wo  do 

chest. 

sec. 

For  such  as  can  soothe  her,  and  all  away 

HI  tithcr-s,  ill  thrivers  most  commonly  be. 

wrest. 

53.  Pay  weekly  thy  workman,    his   houshold 

G2.  Good  husband  preventing  the  frailness  of 

to  feed, 

some, 

Pay  quarterly   servants,    to  buy  as   they 

Takes  part  of  God's  benefits,  as  they  do 

need  : 

come : 

Give  garment  to  such  as  deserve,  and  no 

And  loveth  to  wife  and  his  children  the 

rest. 
Each  one  his  o-^vn  part,  as  he  thinketh  it 

mo, 

Lest  thou  and  thy  wife,  without  garment 

do  go. 

best. 

54.  Beware  raskahilia, — slothful  to  work. 

G3.  These  lessons  approved,  if  wisely  yo  note, 

Purloiners  and    filchers,    that   loveth   to 

May    save    and    advantage   ye,    many   a 

lurk : 

groat; 

Away  with  such  lubbers,  so  loth  to  take 

"Which  if  ye  can  follow,  occas'ion  found, 

pain, 

Then  every  lesson  may  save  ye  a  pound. 

That  rolls  in  expences,  but  never  no  gain. 

Thomas  Tusser. — Ahout  1557. 
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S7.— THE  WINDS. 

CHAP.   XIII. 

North  winds  send  hail,   South   winds  bring 

rain, 
East   winds   wo    bowail,    West    winds  blow 

amain : 
North-east  is   too  cold,    South-cast  not  too 

warm. 
North-west  is  too  bold,  South-west  doth  no 

harm. 

The  North  in  a  noyer  to  gi-ass  of  all  suites, 

The'  East  a  destroj'or  to  herb  and  all  fruits  ; 

The  South,  with  his  showers,  rcfrciheth  the 
corn, 

The  West,  to  all  flowers,  may  not  bo  for- 
borne. 

The  "West,   as  a  father,   all  goodness  doth 

briupr, 
Tlio  East,  a  forbearer  no  manner  of  thing : 
The  South,  as  unkind,  draweth  sickness  too 

near, 
The   North,    as   a  friend,   maketh  all  again 

clear. 

With  temperate  wind,  wo  bo  blessed  of  God, 
With  tempest  wo  find,  wo  are  beat  with  his 

rod: 
All  power,  we  know,  to  remain  in  his  hand. 
How  ever  wind  blow,  by  sea  or  by  land. 

Though    winds    do  rage,    as   winds  were 

wood. 
And  cause  spring  tides  to  raise  great  flood, 
And  lofty  ships  leave  anchor  in  mud 
Bereaving  many  of  life,  and  of  blood  ; 
Yet  true  it  is,  as  cow  chews  cud. 
And  trees,  at  spring,  do  yield  forth  bud, 
Except  -Nvind  stands,  as  never  it  stood. 
It  is  an  ill  wind  turns  none  to  good. 

Thoraas  Tusscr. — About  1557. 


SS.— A  CHEISTMAS  CAEOL. 

CHAP.    XXXI. 

1.  Was  not  Christ  our  Sa\-iour, 
Sent  to  us  fro  God  above  ? 
Not  for  our  pood  behaviour, 
But  only  of  his  mercy  and  love. 
If  this  be  true,  as  true  it  is, 

Trulj'  in  deed 
Great  thanks  to  God  to  yield  for  this, 
Then  had  we  need. 

2.  This  did  our  God,  for  very  troth. 
To  train  to  him  the  soul  of  man, 
And  justly  to  perform  his  oath, 
To  Sarah  and  to  Abram  than 

That  through  his  seed  all  nations  should 

Most  blessed  bo  : 
As  in  duo  time,  perform  he  woidd. 

As  now  wo  SCO. 


3.  WTiich  wonilrously  is  brought  to  pass, 
And  in  our  siglit  already  done, 

liy  Bending,  as  his  promise  was, 

(To  comfort  us)  his  only  Son, 

Even  Christ,  I  mean,  that  virgin's  child, 

In  Bethlem  bom. 
That  lamb  of  God,  that  prophet  mild, 

With  crowned  thorn. 

4.  Such  was  his  love  to  save  us  all, 
From  dangers  of  the  curse  of  God, 
That  wo  stood  in  by  Adam's  fall, 
And  by  our  own  deserved  rod, 

That  through  his  blood  and  holy  namo 

Who  so  believes. 
And  fly  from  sin,  and  abhors  tho  same, 

Free  mercy  he  gives. 

5.  For  these  glad  news  this  feast  doth  bring. 
To  God  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost, 

Let  man  give  thanks,  rejoice  and  sing, 
From  world  to  world,  from  coast  to  coast, 
For  all  good  gifts  so  many  ways, 

That  God  doth  send. 
Let  us  in  Christ  give  God  the  praise. 

Till  life  shall  end. 

At  Christmas  bo  merrj',  and  thankful  withaU, 
And  feast  thy  poor  neighbours,  the  great  with 

the  small ; 
Yea  all  the  year  long,  to  the  poor  let  us  give, 
God's  blessing  to  follow  us,  whiles  we  do  live. 

Thomas  Tusscr. — About  1557. 


89.— POSIES  FOE  THINE  OWN  BED- 
CIIAMBEE. 

1.  What  wisdom  more,  what  better  life,  than 

ploaseth  God  to  send, 
What  worldlj'  goods,  what  longer  use,  than 
pleaseth  God  to  lend  ? 

2.  What  better  fare,  than  well  content,  agree- 

ing with  thy  wealth, 
What  better  guest  than  trusty  friend,  in 
sickness  and  in  health  ? 

3.  What  better  bed  than  conscience  good,  to 

pass  the  night  with  sleep, 
WTiat  better  work,  than  daily  care,  from 
sin  thyself  to  keep  ? 

4.  Wliat  better  thought,  than  think  on  God, 

and  dailj-  him  to  serve, 
WTiat  better  gift  than  to  tho  poor,  that 
ready  bo  to  sterve  ? 

5.  Wliat  greater  praise  of  God  and  man,  than 

mercy  for  to  show, 
Wlio  merciless,  shall  mercy  find,  that  mercy 
shews  to  few  ? 

6.  "Wliat  worse  despaii',  than  loth  to  die,  for 

fear  to  go  to  hcU  ? 
"VMiat    greater   faith    than   trust   in    God, 
through  Christ  in  heaven  to  dwell  ? 

Thames  Tusser. — About  1557. 
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90.— PEINCIPAL  POINTS  OF  EELIGION. 


To  pray  to  God  continually, 
To  learn  to  know  Mm  rightfully, 
To  honour  God  in  Trinity, 
The  Trinity  in  Unity, 
The  Father  in  liis  majesty, 
The  Son  in  his  humanity, 
The  Holy  Ghost's  beni<^iity, 
Three  persons,  one  in  Deity. 
To  servo  him  always,  holily, 
To  ask  him  all  thing  needfully, 
To  praise  him  in  all  company, 
To  love  him  alway,  heartily, 
To  dread  him  alway  cliristianly, 
To  ask  him  mercy,  penitently, 
To  trust  him  alway,  faithfully. 
To  obey  him,  alway,  willingly, 
To  abide  him  alway,  patiently. 
To  thank  him  alway,  thankfully. 
To  live  hero  alway,  virtuously, 
To  use  thy  neighbour,  honestly, 
To  look  for  death  still,  presently. 
To  help  the  poor,  in  misery. 
To  hope  for  Heaven's  felicity. 
To  have  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
To  count  this  life  but  vanity, 
Be  points  of  Christianity. 

TJiomas  Tusser. — About  1557. 


91.— AilAJNTTIUM   lE^  A]MOEIS  EEDIN- 
TEGEATIO EST. 

In  going  to  my  naked  bed,  as  one  that  would 

have  slept, 
I  heard  a  ^vife  sing  to  her  chUd,  that  long 

before  had  wept. 
She  sighed  sore,  and  sang  full  sweet,  to  bring 

the  babe  to  rest. 
That   would   not   cease,   but   cried    still,    in 

sucking  at  her  breast. 
She  was  full  weary  of  her  watch,  and  grieved 

with  her  chUd, 
She  rocked  it,  and  rated  it,  until  on  her  it 

smil'd  ; 
Then  did   she  say,   "  Now  have  I  found  the 

provert)  true  to  prove. 
The  falling  out  of   faithful  friends  renewing 

is  of  love." 

Then  took  I  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  this  proverb 

for  to  write. 
In  register  for  to  remain  of  such  a  worthy 

wight. 
As  she  proceeded  thus  in  song  unto  her  little 

brat, 
Much   matter  utter' d  she  of  weight  in  place 

whereas  she  sat ; 
And  proved  plain,  there  was  no  beast,  nor 

creature  bearing  life. 
Could  well  be  known  to  live  in  love  without 

discord  and  strife  : 


Then  kissed  she  her  little  babe,  and  sware  by 

God  above, 
"  The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing 

is  of  love." 

"  I  marvel  much,  pardio,"  quoth  she,   "  for  to 

behold  the  rout, 
To  see  man,  woman,  boy,  and  beast,  to  toss 

the  world  about ; 
Some   kneel,   some  crouch,  some  beck,  some 

check,  and  some  can  smoothly  smUe, 
And  some  embrace  others  in  arms,  and  there 

tliink  many  a  ■wile. 
Some   stand   aloof    at   cap   and   knee,    some 

humble,  and  some  stout, 
Yet  are  they  never  friends  indeed  until  they 

once  fall  out." 
Thus  ended  she   her  song,  and   said,  before 

she  did  remove, 
"  The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing 

is  of  love." 

Richard  Edwards. — About  1557. 


92.— THE  LOVEE  EEQUESTETH  SOME 
FEIENDLY  COMFOET,  AFFIEMING 
HIS  CONSTANCY. 

The  mountains  high,  whose  lofty  tops  do  meet 

the  haughty  sky ; 
The  craggy  rock,  that  to  the  sea  free  passage 

doth  deny ; 
The  aged  oak,  that  doth  resist  the  force  of 

blustring  blast ; 
The  pleasant  herb,  that  everywhere  a  pleasant 

smell  doth  cast ; 
The  lion's  force,  whose  coiirage  stout  declares 

a  prince-like  might ; 
The  eagle,  that  for  worthiness  is  born  of  kings 

in  fight. 

Then  those,  I  say,  and  thousands  more,    by 

tract  of  time  decay, 
And,  like  to  time,  do  quite  consume,  and  fade 

from  form  to  clay  ; 
But  my  true  heart  and  service  vow'd  shall  last 

time  out  of  mind, 
And  stni  remain  as  thine  by  doom,  as  Cupid 

hath  assigned ; 
My  faith,  lo  here  !  I  vow  to  thee,  my  troth 

thou  know'st  too  well ; 
My  goods,  my  friends,  my  life,  is  thine ;  what 

need  I  more  to  tell  ? 
I  am  not  mine,  but  thine  ;  I  vow  thy  hests  I 

■will  obey. 
And  serve  thee  as  a  servant  ought,  in  pleasing 

if  I  may ; 
And  sith  I  have  no  flying  vdngs,  to  serve  thee 

as  I  wish, 
Ne  fins  to  cut  the  silver  streams,  as  doth  the 

gliding  fish ; 
Wherefore  leave  now  forgetfulness,  and  send 

again  to  me. 
And  strain  thy  azure  veins  to  write,  that  I 

may  greeting  see. 
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Anil  thus  farewell !    moro   dear  to   mo  than 

chiefcst  friend  I  have, 
AVlioso  love  in  heart  I  mind  to  shrine,  till  Death 

his  feo  do  crave. 

Richard  Edu-ards. — About  1557. 


93.— THE  LOVE  THAT  IS  EEQUITED 
AN^TH  DISDAIN. 

In  search  of  things  that  secret  arc  my  mated 

muse  began, 
What  it  might  bo  molested  most  the  head  and 

mind  of  man  ; 
The  bending  brow  of  prince's  face,  to  >\Tath 

that  doth  attend, 
Or  want  of  parents,  wife,  or  child,  or  loss  of 

faithful  friend ; 
The  roaring  of  the  cannon  shot,  that  makes 

the  pioco  to  shake, 
Or  terror,  such  as  mighty  Jovo  from  heaven 

above  can  make  : 
AH  these,  in  fine,  may  not  compare,  experience 

so  doth  prove, 
Unto  the  torments,  shai-p  and  strange,  of  such 

as  bo  in  love. 
Love  looks  aloft,  and  laughs  to  scorn  all  such 

as  gi-icfs  annoy, 
The  moro  extreme  their  passions  be,  tho  greater 

is  his  joy ; 
Thus  Love,    as  victor  of  the  field,  triumphs 

above  tho  rest. 
And  joys  to  see  his  subjects  lie  with  living 

death  in  breast ; 
But  dire  Disdain  lets  di-ive  a  shaft,  and  galls 

this  bragging  fool. 
He  plucks  his  plumes,  unbends  his  bow,  and 

sets  him  new  to  school ; 
Whereby  this  boy  that  bragged  late,  as  con- 
queror over  all, 
Now  yields  himself  unto  Disdain,  his  vassal 

and  his  thrall. 

William  Hunnis. — About  1557. 


94.— THE  NUT-BRO^VN  MATT). 

He.   It  standeth  so ;  a  deed  is  do'. 

Whereof  great  harm  shall  gi"ow : 
My  destiny  is  for  to  die 

A  shameful  death,  I  trow  ; 
Or  else  to  flee  :  the  one  must  bo. 

None  other  way  I  know, 
But  to  ^^■ithdraw  as  an  outlaw. 

And  take  mo  to  my  bow. 
■\NTiorefore  adieu,  my  own  heart  truo  ! 

None  other  redo  I  can  ; 
For  I  must  to  tho  grocn  wood  go, 

iUouo,  a  banished  man. 

She.  O  Lord,  what  is  this  world's  bliss, 
That  changeth  as  tho  moon  ! 

Isly  Summer's  day  in  lusty  May 
Is  darked  before  tho  noon. 

I  hear  you  say.  Farewell :  Nay,  nay, 
Wo  depart  not  so  soon. 


Why  say  ye  so  ?  whither  will  ye  go  ? 

Alas  !  what  have  yo  done  ? 
All  my  welfare  to  sorrow  and  caro 

Should  change  if  yo  were  gone  ; 
For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He.   I  can  believe,  it  shall  you  gi-ievo, 

And  somewhat  you  distrain  : 
But  afterward,  your  paincs  hard 

Within  a  day  or  twain 
Shall  soon  aslako  ;  and  yo  shall  tako 

Comfort  to  you  again. 
Why  should  ye  ought,  for  to  make  thought? 

Your  labour  were  in  vain. 
And  thus  I  do,  and  pray  to  you, 

As  heartily  as  I  can  ; 
For  I  must  to  the  green  wood  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She.  Now  sith  that  ye  have  showed  to  me 

The  secret  of  your  mind, 
I  shall  bo  plain  to  you  again, 

Like  as  ye  shall  me  find. 
Sith  it  is  so  that  ye  will  go, 

I  will  not  live  behind  ; 
Shall  never  be  said,  tho  Nut-bro^vn  Maid 

AVas  to  her  love  unkind  : 
Make  you  readj',  for  so  am  I, 

Although  it  were  anon  ; 
For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

lie.  I  counsel  you,  remember  how- 
It  is  no  maiden's  law 

Nothing  to  doubt,  but  to  run  out 
To  wood  Avith  an  outlaw  ; 

For  ye  must  there  in  your  hand  bear 
A  bow,  ready  to  draw  ; 

And  as  a  thief,  thus  must  you  live. 
Ever  in  dread  and  awe. 

Whereby  to  you  great  harm  might  grow: 
Yet  had  I  lever  than. 

That  I  had  to  the  green  wood  go, 
Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She.  I  think  not  nay,  but,  as  ye  say, 

It  is  no  maiden's  lore: 
But  love  may  make  mo  for  your  sake. 

As  I  have  said  before, 
To  come  on  foot,  to  hunt  and  shoot 

To  get  us  meat  in  store  ; 
For  so  that  I  your  company 

May  have,  I  ask  no  moro  : 
From  which  to  part  it  makes  my  heart 

As  cold  as  any  stone  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He.  Yet  take  good  heed,  for  ever  I  dread 

That  ye  could  not  sustain 
The  thorny  ways,  tho  deep  vaUt-ys, 

Tho  snow,  tho  frost,  tho  rain, 
Tho  cold,  the  heat ;  for,  dry  or  wcct, 

We  must  lodge  on  the  plain  ; 
And  us  above,  none  other  roof 

But  a  brake  bush  or  twain  : 
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■\\Tuch  soon  should  gi-ieve  you,  I  bolicvo, 

And  yo  ^vonld  gladly  than 
That  I  had  to  the  green  wood  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She.  Sith  I  have  hero  been  partincr 
With  you  of  joy  and  bUss, 
I  must  also  part  of  your  wo 

Endure,  as  reason  is. 
Yet  I  am  sure  of  one  pleasure, 

And,  shortly,  it  is  this. 
That,  where  ye  be,  me  seemcth,  pardic, 

I  could  not  fare  amiss. 
Without  more  speech,  I  you  beseech 

That  ye  were  soon  agoue. 
For,  to  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 
I  love  but  you  alone. 
He.  If  ye  go  thither,  ye  must  consider, 
A^^len  ye  have  list  to  dine, 
There  shall  no  meat  be  for  you  gete, 

Nor  drink,  lieer,  ale,  nor  vnne, 
Xo  sheetes  clean,  to  He  between. 

Made  of  thread  and  twine  ; 
None  other  house  but  leaves  and  boughs, 

To  cover  your  head  and  mine. 
Oh  mine  heart  sweet,  this  evil  diet. 
Should  make  you  pale  and  wan  ; 
Wherefore  I  will  to  the  green  wood  go, 
Alone,  a  banished  man. 
She.  Among  the  wild  deer,  such  an  archer, 
As  men  say  that  ye  bo, 
Te  may  not  faU  of  good  \'ittail, 

"v^Hicre  is  so  great  plcntie. 
And  water  clear  of  the  river, 
Shall  be  fivU  sweet  to  me. 
With  which  in  heal  I  shall  right  wecl 

Endure,  as  ye  shall  see  ; 
And  ere  we  go,  a  bed  or  two 

I  can  provide  anono  ; 
For,  in  ray  mind,  of  all  mankind 
I  love  but  you  alone. 
He.  Lo  yet  before,  ye  must  do  more, 
If  ye  \vi\l  go  Avith  me  ; 
As  cut  your  hair  up  by  your  ear, 

Your  kirtle  to  the  knee  ; 
With  bow  in  hand,  for  to  withstand 

Your  enemies,  if  need  be  ; 
And  this  same  night,  before  day-light, 

To  wood-ward  will  I  floe. 
If  that  ye  -svill  all  this  fulfill, 

Do't  shortly  as  yo  can  : 
Else  -svill  I  to  the  green  wood  go, 
Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She.  I  shall,  as  now,  do  more  for  you, 

Than  'longeth  to  womanheed, 
To  short  my  hair,  a  bow  to  bear, 

To  shoot  in  time  of  need. 
Oh,  my  sweet  mother,  before  all  other 

For  you  I  have  most  dread  ; 
But  now  adieu  !  I  must  ensue 

V/here  fortune  doth  me  lead. 
All  this  make  ye  :  Nov/  let  us  flee ; 

The  day  comes  fast  upon  : 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 


He.  Nay,  nay,  not  so  ;  yo  shall  not  go. 

And  I  shall  toll  you  why  : 
Your  appetite  is  to  be  light 

Of  love,  I  weel  espy  : 
For  like  as  ye  have  said  to  mo, 

In  like  wise,  hardily. 
Ye  would  answer  whoever  it  were, 

In  way  of  company. 
It  is  said  of  old,  soon  hot,  soon  cold  ; 

And  so  is  a  woman, 
■Wherefore  I  to  the  wood  will  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She.  If  yo  take  heed,  it  is  no  need 
Such  words  to  say  by  mo  ; 
For  oft  ye  prayed  and  me  assayed, 

Ere  I  loved  you,  pardie  : 
And  though  that  I,  of  ancestry, 

A  baron's  daughter  bo, 
Yet  have  you  proved  how  I  you  loved, 

A  squire  of  low  degree  ; 
And  ever  shall,  whatso  befal ; 

To  die  therefore  anon  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 
He.  A  baron's  child  to  bo  beguiled, 

It  were  a  cvirscd  deed  ! 
To  be  fellaw  with  an  outlaw, 

Almighty  God  forbid ! 
It  better  were,  the  poor  squicr 

Alone  to  forest  yode, 
Than  I  should  say,  another  day. 

That,  by  my  cursed  deed. 
We  were  betrayed:  wherefore,  good  maid, 

The  best  rede  that  I  can. 
Is,  that  I  to  the  green  v>'ood  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 
She.  Yvliatever  befall,  I  never  shall. 

Of  this  thing  you  upbraid  ; 
But,  if  ye  go,  and  leave  me  so. 

Then  have  yo  me  betrayed. 
Eomember  weel,  how  that  you  deal ; 

For  if  ye,  as  ye  said. 
Be  so  unkind  to  leave  behind, 

Your  love,  the  Nut-Bro^vn  Maid, 
Trust  me  tridy,  that  I  shall  die 

Soon  after  ye  be  gone  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He.  If  that  yo  went,  ye  should  repent ; 

For  in  the  forest  now 
I  have  purveyed  me  of  a  m.aid. 

Whom  I  love  more  than  you; 
Another  fairer  than  ever  yo  were, 

I  dare  it  wool  avow. 
And  of  you  both  each  should  be  ^vroth 

With  other,  as  I  trow  : 
It  were  mine  ease  to  live  in  peace  ; 

So  will  I,  if  I  can  ; 
■Wliereiore  I  to  the  wood  wUl  go. 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She.  Though  in  the  wood  I  understood 
Ye  bad  a  paramour. 
All  this  may  not  remove  my  thought. 
But  that  I  will  bo  your. 
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And  sho  shall  find  mo  Foft  and  kind 

And  courteous  every  liour  ; 
Glad  to  fiillUl  all  tliat  kLo  will 

Command  mo  to  my  power. 
For  had  yo,  lo,  an  huiulrod  mo, 

Of  them  I  woidd  be  ouo; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He.  Mine  ovm  dear  love,  I  sec  thoc  provo 

That  yo  bo  kind  and  true  ; 
Of  maid  and  \vifo,  in  all  my  lifo. 

The  best  that  over  I  know. 
Bo  merry  and  glail ;  no  more  bo  sad  ; 

Tho  caso  is  chan^'cd  now  ; 
For  it  were  ruth,  that,  for  your  truth, 

Ye  should  have  cause  to  rue. 
Bo  not  dismayed  ;  whatever  I  said 

To  you,  when  I  began  ; 
I  will  not  to  tho  greenwood  go, 

I  am  no  banished  man. 

She.  Thoso  tidings  bo  more  glad  to  mo, 

Than  to  bo  made  a  quoen. 
If  I  were  sure  they  would  endure  : 

But  it  is  often  scon, 
TvLcn  men  will  break  promise,  they  speak 

Tho  wordes  on  tho  spleen. 
To  shape  some  wile  me  to  beguile. 

And  steal  from  me,  I  ween  : 
Than  were  tho  caso  worse  than  it  was. 

And  I  more  woe-begono  : 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankiud 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He.  Yo  shall  not  need  further  to  dread  : 

I  will  not  disparage, 
Toil  (God  defend  !)  sith  yc  descend 

Of  so  great  a  lineage. 
Now  midcrstand ;  to  Westmoreland, 

"Which  is  mine  heritage, 
I  will  j-ou  bring ;  and  \\ith  a  ring, 

By  way  of  man-iage, 
I  will  you  take,  and  lady  make, 

As  shortly  as  I  can  : 
Thus  have  you  won  an  crly's  son, 

And  not  a  banished  man. 

Anonymous. — Alont  1502. 


95.— KING  ARTHUR'S  DEATH. 

On  Trinity  Monday  in  the  mom. 

This  sore  battriylo  was  doomed  to  be  ; 

AVhoro  many  a  knight  cried,  "  "Wcll-awayo  1' 
Alack,  it  was  tho  more  pity. 

Ero  tho  firs-t  crowing  of  the  cock, 

"SMicn  as  the  king  in  his  bed  laj*, 
He  thought  Sir  fJawaino  to  him  camo. 

And  there  to  him  thoso  words  ilid  say : 
"  Now,  as  yo  aro  mino  uncle  dear, 

And  as  j'ou  prize  your  lifo,  this  day 
0  moot  not  witli  your  foe  in  fight ; 

Put  off  tho  battuylo,  if  ye  may ; 


For  Sir  Launcelot  is  now  in  France, 
And  with  him  many  a  hardy  kiii/ht, 

"Who  \vill  within  this  month  bo  back. 
And  will  assist  ye  in  the  fight." 

The  king  then  called  his  nobles  all, 

Before  tho  breaking  of  the  day  ; 
And  told  them  how  Sir  Gawaino  camo 

And  there  to  him  these  word.-j  did  bay. 

His  nobles  all  this  counsel  gave. 

That,  early  in  the  morning,  ho 
Should  send  away  an  herald  at  arms 

To  ask  a  parley  fair  and  free. 
Then  twelve  good  knights  King  Arthur  cho.^o, 

Tho  best  of  all  that  with  him  were. 
To  i)arley  with  the  foe  in  field. 

And  make  with  him  agreement  fair. 

Tho  king  he  charged  all  liis  host, 

In  readiness  there  for  to  be  : 
But  no  man  should  no  weapon  stir. 

Unless  a  sword  drawn  they  should  sec. 

And  Mordred  on  the  other  part. 

Twelve  of  his  knights  did  likewise  bring ; 
Tho  best  of  all  his  company. 

To  hold  the  parley  \vith  tho  lung. 

Sir  Moi'drod  also  charged  his  host. 

In  readiness  there  for  to  bo ; 
But  no  man  should  no  weapon  stir, 

But  if  a  sword  dra^vn  they  should  sec. 

For  he  durst  not  his  uncle  tnist, 
Nor  he  his  nephew,  sooth  to  tell : 

Alack  !  it  was  a  woefid  case. 
As  e'er  in  Christentie  bcfel. 

But  vt'hon  they  were  together  met, 
And  both  to  fair  accordance  brought ; 

And  a  month's  league  between  them  set, 
Before  the  battayle  should  be  fought ; 

An  adder  crept  forth  of  a  bush. 

Stung  one  o'  tho  king's  knights  on  the  knee: 
Alack  !  it  was  a  woefiU  chance, 

As  ever  was  in  Christentie. 

"Wlien  tho  knight  found  him  wounded  sore. 
And  saw  the  wild-worm  hanging  there. 

His  sword  ho  from  his  scabbard  drew ; 
A  piteous  case  as  ye  shall  hoar. 

For  when  the  two  hosts  saw  tho  sword. 

They  joini-d  battayle  instantly  : 
Till  of  so  many  noble  knigiits. 

On  one  side  there  were  left  but  threo. 

For  all  wero  slain  that  durst  abide. 
And  but  some  few  that  fled  away  : 

Ay  mo  !  it  was  a  bloody  field, 

As  e'er  was  fought  on  summer's  day. 

Upon  King  Arthur's  own  partj', 

Only  himself  escaped  there. 
And  Luk>-n.  Duko  of  Glostor,  freo. 

And  the  king's  butler,  Bedovero. 

And  when  the  king  behold  his  knights, 
All  dead  and  soattorod  on  tho  mouhl ; 

Tho  tears  fast  trickled  down  his  face : 
That  manlj-  face  in  fight  so  bold. 
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"  Now  rest  ye  all,  bravo  knights,"  ho  said, 
"  So  true  and  faithful  to  yoirr  trnst ; 

And  must  ye  then,  ye  valiant  hearts, 
Be  left  to  moiUder  into  dust  ? 

"  Most  loyal  have  ye  been  to  me, 
Most  true  and  faithful  unto  death  : 

And,  oh !  to  raise  ye  up  again, 

How  freely  could  I  yield  my  breath ! 

"  But  see  the  traitor's  yet  alive, 

Lo,  where  ho  stalks  among  the  dead ! 

Now  bitterly  he  shall  abye, 

And  vengeance  fall  upon  his  head." 

*'  Oh,  stay,  my  lioge,"  then  said  the  duke, 

'•  O  stay  for  love  and  charitie  ; 
Eomember  what  the  Adsion  spake. 

Nor  meet  your  foe,  if  it  may  bo. 

"  O,  stay  me  not,  thou  worthy  wight, 
This  debt  my  loyal  knights  I  owe : 

Betide  me  life,  betide  me  death, 
I  will  avenge  them  of  their  foe." 

Then  straight  he  grasped  his  trusty  spear, 
And  on  his  horse  then  mounted  he  : 

As  his  butler  holpe  him  to  his  horse, 
His  bowels  gushed  to  his  knee. 

"  Alas  !  "  then  said  the  noble  king, 
"  That  I  shoiUd  live  this  sight  to  see ! 

To  see  this  good  knight  here  be  slain, 
All  for  his  love  in  helping  me !  " 

He  put  his  spear  into  his  rest, 

Ajid  to  Sir  Mordred  loud  gan  cry — 

■"  Now  set  thj-self  upon  thy  guard, 
For,  traitor,  now  thy  death  is  nigh." 

Sir  Mordred  lifted  up  his  sword. 

And  fierce  to  meet  the  king  ran  ho  : 

The  king  his  spear  he  through  him  thrust ; 
A  fathom  thorow  his  bodic. 

"When  Mordred  felt  the  stroke  of  death, 
And  found  that  he  was  wounded  so ; 

He  thrust  himself  upon  the  spear, 
And  struck  the  king  a  deadly  blow. 

Then  grimly  died  Sir  Mordered, 

Presently  upon  that  tree  ; 
And  bloody  streams  ran  from  tho  kinj 

Ere  to  the  duke  returned  he. 

Sir  Lukj-n  then  he  thus  bespake, — 

"  Sir  knight,  thou  hast  been  faithful  tried, 

Now  take  my  sword  Excalibar, 
That  hangs  so  freely  by  my  side. 

'"  O  take  my  sword  Excalibar, 
And  there  into  the  river  throw  : 

For  here,  henceforth,  beneath  tlus  tree 
All  use  of  weapons  I  forego. 

*'  And  fare  thee  well,  thou  trusty  sv/ord, 
A  better  ne'er  had  valiant  knight, 

"With  thco  full  oft,  and  many  a  day, 
Ha\e  I  withstood  my  foe  in  fight. 


"  With  this  good  falcliion  in  my  hand, 
Oft  have  I  reaped  the  bloody  field  : 

But  now  the  fatal  hour  is  come. 

That  never  more  I  may  thee  Avield." 

The  duke  to  tho  river  side  he  went. 
And  there  liis  own  sword  in  thi'cw  ho ; 

But  he  kept  back  Excalibar, 
He  kept  it  back  in  pri'V'itio. 

For  all  of  Cologne  was  the  blade ; 

And  all  tho  hUt  of  precious  stono  ; 
"  And  ever  alack  !  "  then  said  the  knight, 

"  Must  such  a  sword  away  be  thrown  ?  " 

Then  back  he  came  unto  tho  king. 

Who  said,  "  Sir  Lukyn,  what  did  you  see  ; 

"  Nothing,  my  liege,  save  that  the  wind 
Blew  o'er  the  waters  fair  and  free." 

"  O  go  again,"  then  said  the  king, 

' '  O  good  Sir  Lukyn  go  again  ; 
Into  the  river  throw  my  sword. 

Nor  keep  me  lingering  here  in  pain." 

The  duke  then  to  the  river  went. 

And  the  king's  scabbard  in  threw  he ; 

But  he  kept  back  Excalibar, 
And  hid  it  underneath  a  tree. 

Then  back  he  came  to  tell  the  king. 

Who  said,  "  Sir  Lukyn,  saw  ye  aught  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  my  liege,  save  that  the  wind 
Now  with  the  angry  waters  fought." 

"  0  Lukyn,  Lukyn,"  said  the  king, 
"  Twice  hast  thou  dealt  deceitfully  ; 

Alack,  whom  may  we  ever  trust, 

When  such  a  knight  so  false  can  be  ? 

"  Say,  wouldst  thou  have  thy  master  dead, 
All  for  a  sword  that  wins  thine  eye  ? 

Now  go  again,  and  throw  it  in. 
Or  here  the  one  of  us  shall  die." 

The  duke,  all  shent  with  this  rebuke, 
No  answer  raade  unto  tho  king ; 

But  to  tho  river  took  the  sword. 
And  threw  it  far  as  ho  could  fling. 

A  hand  and  an  arm  did  meet  the  sword, 
And  flourished  three  times  in  the  air ; 

Then  sunk  beneath  tho  running  stream, 
And  of  the  duke  was  seen  nao  mair. 

All  sore  astonished  stood  tho  duke  ; 

He  stood  as  still,  as  still  mote  be : 
Then  hastened  back  to  tell  tho  king ; 

But  he  was  gone  from  under  the  tree. 

But  to  what  place  he  could  not  tell. 
For  never  after  he  did  him  spye  ; 

But  he  saw  a  barge  go  from  the  land, 
And  he  heard  ladies  howl  and  cry. 

And  whether  the  king  was  there,  or  not, 
He  never  knew,  nor  ever  coldo  ; 

For  from  that  sad  and  direful  day. 
Ho  never  more  was  seen  on  mould. 

Anoni/iiiouti, — AhuiU  1550. 


THE    THIRD    PElilOD, 

FROM    1508   TO    1C19. 


THIS  period  has  been  termed  the  glorious  ago  of  English  literature.  The  greatest  names 
■Nvill  bo  found  in  clusters,  whether  it  bo  in  poetry,  or  philosophy,  or  politics ;  Shakspere, 
Bacon,  Spenser,  Sydney,  Hooker,  Taylor,  Barrow,  Kaleigh,  Napier,  and  Hobbes,  and 
many  others  adorn  its  annals.  In  all  probability  the  Eeformation  tended,  with  other  causes, 
to  produce  this.  Through  printing,  tho  treasures  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  laid  open  to  tho 
public.  Then  came  translations  from  many  of  the  highest  works  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Tasso 
was  translated  by  Fairfax  ;  Ariosto  by  Harrington ;  Homer  and  Hesiod  by  Chapman.  Boccaccio, 
Petrarch,  Dante,  Arotiuo,  Machiavol,  Castiglione,  all  were  opened  up  to  the  English  reader  in 
his  ovra.  tongue.  Sir  Thomas  North's  translation  of  Plutarch  did  much  to  give  incidents  and 
facts  to  tho  dramatic  writers,  who  used  them  freely ;  but,  above  all,  tho  Bible,  for  tho  first 
time  placed  within  the  power  of  tho  poorest  to  read,  was  doubtless  tho  greatest  means  of 
quickening  tho  hearts  and  intellects  of  the  great  and  glorious  writers  of  the  age.  Hazlitt,  in 
one  of  his  own  eloquent  passages,  says : — 

"  The  translation  of  tho  Bible  was  tho  chief  engine  in  tho  great  work.  It  threw  open,  by 
a  secret  spring,  tho  rich  treasures  of  religion  and  morality,  which  had  been  there  locked  up 
as  in  a  shrine.  It  revealed  tho  visions  of  tho  prophets,  and  conveyed  tho  lessons  ef  inspired 
teachers  (such  they  wero  thought)  to  tho  meanest  of  tho  people.  It  gave  them  a  common 
interest  in  tho  common  cause.  Their  hearts  burned  within  them  as  they  read.  It  gave  a 
mind  to  the  people  by  giving  them  common  subjects  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  cemented 
their  union  of  character  and  sentiment :  it  created  endless  diversity  and  collision  of  opinion. 
They  found  objects  to  employ  their  faculties,  and  a  motive  in  the  magnitude  of  the  con- 
sequences attaching  to  them,  to  exert  tho  utmost  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  tho 
most  daring  intrepidity  in  maintaining  it.  Keligious  controversy  sharpens  the  understanding 
by  tho  subtlety  and  remoteness  «f  the  topics  it  discusses,  and  braces  tho  will  by  their  infinite 
importance.  We  perceive  in  tho  history  of  tliis  period  a  nervous  masculine  intellect.  No 
levity,  no  feebleness,  no  indifference  ;  ,  or  if  there  were,  it  is  a  relaxation  from  the  intense 
anxiety  which  gives  a  tone  to  its  general  character.  But  there  is  a  gra^-ity  approaching  to 
piety ;  a  seriousness  of  impression,  a  conscientious  severity  of  argument,  an  habitual  fervour 
and  enthusiasm  in  their  mode  of  handling  almost  every  sul)ject.  Tho  debates  of  the  school- 
men were  sharp  and  subtle  enough  ;  but  they  wanted  interest  and  grandeur,  and  were  besides 
confined  to  a  few  :  they  did  not  affect  the  general  mass  of  the  community.  But  the  Bible  was 
thrown  open  to  all  ranks  and  conditions,  '  to  run  and  read,'  with  its  wonderful  table  of  con- 
tents from  Genesis  to  the  Revelations.  Every  village  in  England  would  present  tlie  scene  so 
well  described  in  Eurns's  '  Cotter's  Saturday  Night.'  I  cannot  think  that  all  this  variety  and 
knowledge  could  be  thrown  in  all  at  onco  upon  tho  mind  of  a  people  and  not  make  some  im- 
pression upon  it,  the  traces  of  which  might  bo  discerned  in  tho  manners  and  literature  of  the 
age.  For  to  leave  more  disputable  points,  and  take  only  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  or  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  Now,  thoro  is  nothing  liko  them  in  the  power  of 
exciting  awe  and  admiration  or  of  riveting  sympathy.  "\Vo  sco  what  Milton  has  made  of  the 
account  of  tho  '  Creation,'  from  tho  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  it,  imbued  and  im- 
pregnated with  the  spirit  of  tho  time  of  which  wo  speak.  Or  what  is  there  equal  (in  that 
romantic  interest  and  patriarchal  simplicity  which  goes  to  the  heart  of  a  country  and  rouses  it, 
as  it  were,  from  its  lairs  and  wildernesses)  equal  to  the  story  of  Joseph  and  liis  Brethren,  of 
Rachel  and  Labau,  of  Jacob's  dream,  of  Ruth  and  Boaz,  the  descriptions  in  tho  book  of  Job, 
tho  delivor.ance  of  the  Jews  out  of  Egj^it,  or  tho  account  of  tlicir  capti\'ity  and  return  from 
Babylon  ?  There  is  in  all  these  parts  of  the  Scripture,  and  numberless  more  of  the  same  kind, 
to  pass  over  the  Orphic  hj-mns  of  David,  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  Isaiah,  or  the 
gorgeous  visions  of  Ezckicl,  an  originality,  a  vastness  of  conception,  a  depth  and  tenderness 
of  feeling,  and  a  touching  simplicity  in  the  mode  of  narration,  wliich  he  who  does  not  feel, 
need  be  made  of  no  '  penetrable  stuff.'  There  is  sometliing  in  tho  character  of  Christ  too, 
(leaving  religious  faith  quite  out  of  the  question),  of  more  sweetness  and  majesty,  and  more 
likely  to  work  a  change  in  tlie  mind  of  man,  by  the  contemplation  of  its  idea  alone,  than  any 
to   bo  found  in  history,  whether  actual  or  feigned.     This  character  is  that  of    a  subUmo 
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hiimanity,  such  as  was  never  seen  on  earth  before,  nor  shico.  This  shone  manifestly  both  in 
his  words  and  actions.  Wo  sec  it  in  his  washing  the  Disciples'  feet  the  nifjlit  before  His  death, 
that  iinspcakable  instance  of  humilit}'  and  love,  above  all  art,  all  meanness,  and  all  pride,  and 
in  the  leave  Ho  took  of  them  on  that  occasion :  '  My  peace  I  give  unto  you,  that  peace  which 
the  world  cannot  give,  give  I  unto  you  ;  "  and  in  His  last  commandment,  that  '  they  should 
love  one  another.'  VTho  can  read  the  account  of  His  behaviour  on  the  cross,  when  turning  to 
liis  mother,  He  said,  '  V\'oman,  behold  thy  son ;  '  and  to  the  disciple  John,  '  Behold  thy 
mother;'  and  'from  that  hour  that  disciple  took  her  to  liis  own  home,' "ivithoat  having  his 
heart  smote  within  him  ?  "Wo  see  it  in  His  treatment  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  and  in 
His  excuse  for  the  woman  who  poured  precious  ointment  on  His  garment  as  an  offering  of 
devotion  and  love,  which  is  here  all  in  all.  His  religion  was  the  reHgion  of  the  heart.  Wg 
pee  it  in  His  discourse  with  the  Disciples  as  they  walked  together  towards  Emmaus,  when 
their  hearts  burned  within  them ;  in  His  sermon  from  the  mount,  in  His  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  and  in  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son — in  every  act  and  word  of  His  life,  a  grace,  a 
mildness,  a  dignity  and  love,  a  patience  and  wisdom  worthy  of  the  Son  of  God.  His  Vv^holo 
life  and  being  were  imbued,  steeped  in  this  word,  clicu-itu ;  it  was  the  spring,  the  well-head 
from  which  every  thought  and  feeling  gushed  into  act ;  and  it  was  this  that  breathed  a  mild 
glory  from  His  face  in  that  last  agonj'  upon  the  cross,  wdicn  the  meek  Saviour  bowed  His  head 
and  died,  prajing  for  His  enemies.  He  ■was  the  first  true  teacher  of  morality  ;  for  He  alone 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  pure  humanity.  He  redeemed  man  from  the  worship  of  that  idol,  self ; 
and  instructed  him,  by  precept  and  example,  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself,  to  forgive  our 
enemies,  to  do  good  to  those  that  curse  us  and  despitefully  use  us.  He  taught  the  love  of 
good  for  the  sake  of  good,  -without  regard  to  personal  or  sinister  views,  and  made  the  affections 
of  the  heart  the  sole  scat  of  morality,  instead  of  the  pride  of  the  understanding  or  the 
sternness  of  the  will.  In  answering  the  question,  '  Who  is  our  neighbour  ?  '  as  one  who 
stands  in  need  of  our  assistance,  and  whose  wounds  we  can  bind  up.  He  has  done  more  to 
humanize  the  thoughts  and  tame  the  unruly  passions,  than  all  who  have  tried  to  reform  and 
benefit  mankind.  The  very  idea  of  abstract  benevolence,  of  the  desire  to  do  good  because 
another  wants  our  services,  and  of  regarding  the  human  race  as  one  family,  the  offspring  of 
one  common  parent,  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  any  other  code  or  system.  It  was  to  the  Jews  a 
stambhng-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foohshness.  The  Greeks  and  Eomans  never  thought  of 
considering  others ;  but  as  they  were  Greeks  or  Eomans,  as  they  were  bound  to  them  by 
certain  positive  ties  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  separated  from  them  by  fiercer  antipathies. 
Their  virtues  were  the  virtues  of  political  machines  ;  their  vices  were  the  vices  of  demons, 
ready  to  inflict  or  to  endure  pain  with  obdurate  and  remorseless  inflexibility  of  purpose.  But 
in  the  Christian  religion  '  we  perceive  a  softness  coming  over  the  heart  of  a  nation,  and  the 
iron  scales  that  fence  and  harden  it,  melt  and  drop  off.'  It  becomes  malleable,  capable  of 
pity,  of  forgiveness,  of  relaxing  in  its  claims,  and  remitting  its  power.  We  strike  it,  and  it 
does  not  hurt  us :  it  is  not  steel  or  marble,  but  flesh  and  blood,  clay  tempered  with  tears,  and 
'  soft  as  sinews  of  the  now-born  babe.'  The  gospel  vras  first  preached  to  the  poor,  for  it 
consulted  their  wants  and  interests,  not  its  own  pride  and  arrogance.  It  first  promulgated 
the  equality  of  mankind  in  the  community  of  duties  and  benefits.  It  denounced  the  iniquities 
of  the  chief  Priests  and  Pharisees,  and  declared  itself  at  variance  with  principalities  and 
powers,  for  it  sympathizes  not  with  the  oppressor,  but  the  oppressed.  It  first  abolished 
slavery,  for  it  did  not  consider  the  power  of  the  will  to  inflict  injury,  as  clothing  it  with  a 
right  to  do  so.  Its  law  is  good,  not  power.  It  at  the  same  time  tended  to  wean  the  mind  from 
the  gi-ossncss  of  sense,  and  a  particle  of  its  divine  flame  was  lent  to  brighten  and  purify  the 
lamp  of  love  !  " 

There  have  been  persons  who,  being  sceptics  as  to  the  di^nne  mission  of  Christ,  have 
taken  an  unaccountable  prejudice  to  His  doctrines,  and  have  been  disposed  to  deny  the  merit 
of  His  character ;  but  this  was  not  the  feeling  of  the  great  men  in  the  age  of  EHzabeth 
(whatever  might  bo  their  belief),  one  of  whom  says  of  Him,  mth  a  boldness  equal  to 
its  piety : — 

"  The  best  of  men 
That  e'er  wore  earth  about  him,  was  a  suft'erer ; 
A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
The  fir.st  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed." 

This  was  old  honest  Decker,  and  the  lines  ought  to  embalm  his  memory  to  every  one  who 
has  a  sense  either  of  religion,  or  pjhilosophy,  or  true  genius.  Nor  can  I  help  thinking  that  we 
may  discern  the  traces  of  the  influence  exerted  by  religioiis  faith  in  the  spirit  of  the  poetry  of 
the  age  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  means  of  exciting  terror  and  pity,  in  the  delineation  of  the 
passions  of  grief,  remorse,  love,  sympathy,  the  sense  of  shame,  in  the  fond  desires,  the  longings 
after  immortality,  in  the  heaven  of  hope,  and  the  abyss  of  despair  it  lays  open  to  us. 

The  literature  of  this  ago  then,  I  would  say,  was  strongly  influenced  (among  other 
causes)  first,  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  secondly,  by  the  spirit  of  Protestantism. 


BIOGEAPIIICAL   NOTICES. 


THOMAS  SACKYILLE. 

Thomas   Sackville,    Earl   of   Dorset,   born 
1536,  (lied   1608,  was   distinfniishecl  both  by 
high  official  position.  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
England,  and  poetical  eminence.     He  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  who  tried  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  it  was  he  who  was  deputed  to 
announce    her    sentence   to   that  much-to-bo 
pitied  lady.     "When  a  student  at   the    Inner 
Temple  he    wrote   a  tragedy,    "  Gorboduc," 
•which  was  performed   by  the   students  in   a 
Christmas     entertainment     and     afterwards 
before    Queen    Elizabeth    at    Vniitehall,    in 
1561.      He    contributed    the    Induction    and 
Legend  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  the 
"  IMirror    of    Magistrates."      Campbell    says, 
"  He  carried  taste  and  elegance  even  into  his 
formal     political     functions,     and    for     his 
eloquence  was    styled   the   bell  of  the   Star 
Chamber.     As  a  poet,   his  attempt  to  unite 
allegory  with  heroic  narrative  and  his  giving 
our    language    its    earliest    regular   tragedy, 
evince   the  ^•iews    and   enterprise   of    no  or- 
dinary mind ;    but,   though  the  induction  to 
the  '  Mirror  for  Magistrates  '    displays  some 
potent  sketches,   it  bears  the  complexion  of 
a  saturnine  genius,  and  resembles  a  bold  and 
gloomy  landscape   on   which  the   sun   never 
shines.      As  to  '  Gorboduc,'  it  is  a  piece  of 
monotonous  recitals,     and    cold    and    heavy 
accumulation  of  incidents.     As  an  imitation 
of  classical  tragedy  it  is  peculiariy  unfortu- 
nate, in   being  without  oven  the  unities    of 
place  and  time,  to  pircarascribc  its  dulness." 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  in  his  "  Defence  of  Poesie," 
speaks,  however,  in  much   more   favourable 
strains.     "  '  Gorboduc '     is    full    of     stately 
speeches  and  well-sounding  phrases,  clyming 
to  the  height  of  Seneca  his  style,  and  as  full 
of    notaldo    moralitic,    which    it    doth    most 
delightfully  teach  and  so  obtapie   the  very 
end  of  poesie  "  ;  and  "Warton  rcfciTing  to  the 
"  Complaint  "  of  Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham 
says,  it  is  written  "  with  a  force  and  even 
elegance    of     expression,    a    copiousness    of 
phraseology,  p.nd  an  exactness  of  versification, 
not  to  be   found    in   any  other  i>art    of   the 
collection."      Si  e    AVarton's  "Hist,  of   Eng. 
Poetry  ;  "  Hor.  Walpolc's  "  Eoyal  and  Koblo 
Authors  "  ;  Collins's  "  Peerage  "  by  Brydges. 


JOHN  HARRINGTON. 

John  Harrington,  born  1534,  died  15S2. 
He  was  imprisoned  by  Queen  Mary  for  his 
suspected  attachment  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  by 
whom  ho  was  afterwards  rewarded  with  a 
grant  of  lands.  He  WToto  but  little,  but  that 
little  causes  us  to  regret  that  ho  did  not  write 
more.  "His  love  verses,"  says  Campbell, 
"  have  an  elegance  and  terseness  more  modem, 
by  an  hundred  years,  tlian  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries." Hallam  adds,  "  they  are  as 
polished  as  any  written  at  the  close  of  the 
Queen's  reign."  See  "  Nugaj  Antiquaj"; 
Ellis's  "Specimens";  Hallam' s  "Lit.  Hist, 
of  Europe." 


GEOEGE  GASCOIGNE. 

George  Gascoignc,  bom  1537,  died  1577, 
after  studying  for  some  time  at  Cambridge, 
removed  to  Gray's  Inn,  which  he  left  for  the 
army,  and  served  in  Holland,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  captain's  commission  from  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Returning  to  England,  ho 
became  a  courtier,  and  contributed  to  tho 
festivities  Avhich  enlivened  the  business  of 
statesmen  and  tho  progress  of  the  queen. 
The  name  of  tho  princely  pleasures  of  "  Kcnil- 
worbh  Castle,"  one  of  Gascoigne's  masques, 
will  remind  many  of  our  readers  of  Amy 
Robsart  and  Sir  Richard  Yaracy,  of  tho 
ambitious  Earl  and  his  imperious  mistress. 
Among  Gascoigne's  best-known  pieces  are: 
"Tho  Glasso  of  Government,  a  Tragicall 
Comcdie,  Lon.,  1575  "  ;  "  The  Steele  Glas,  a 
Satyre,  1576  "  ;  "A  Delicate  Diet  for  daintio 
mouthdc  Droonkards ;  wherein  the  fowlo 
abuse  of  common  carousing  and  quaffing  with 
heartie  draughtes  is  honestly  admonished, 
1576";  "The  Droome  of  Doomcs  Day; 
wherein  the  frailties  and  miseries  of  man's 
Hfo  are  lively  portrayed  and  learnedly  set 
forth,  1586  "  ;  "  Tho  Comcdie  of  Supposes, 
and  the  Tragedio  of  Jocasta,  in  the  collective 
edition  of  his  whole  woorkes,  1587."  'Warton 
says,  that  the  comedy  of  "  Supposes "  was 
the  first  comedy  written  in  English  prose  ; 
and  Dr.  Farmer  in  his  Essay  on  Shaksjwro 
says    that  tho  latter   borrowed   part  of    the 
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plot  and  of  tlie  plirascologry  of  this  play,  and 
transferred  it  into  his  "  Taming-  of  tho  Shrew." 
This  -was  the  opinion  of  Chalmers,  "Warton,  and 
Gift'ord.  Pliillips  in  his  "  Theat.  Poet."  says, 
that  the  poetical  works  of  Gascoig^ne  have 
been  thought  worthy  to  be  quoted  among  tho 
chief  of  that  time,  and  Sir  S.  E.  Brydges  in 
his  edition  of  PhUlips's  book  says,  "  From 
what  I  have  seen  of  his  works,  his  fancy 
seems  to  have  been  sparkling  and  elegant, 
and  he  always  writes  with  the  powers  of  a 
poet."  Hallam  deems  his  minor  poems,  es- 
pecially one  called  "  The  Arraignment  of  a 
Lover,"  as  having  much  spirit  and  gaiety. 
Headley,  in  his  "  Select  Beauties  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry,"  speaks  of  him  as  a  writer 
•whose  mind,  though  it  exhibits  few  marks  of 
strength,  is  not  destitute  of  delicacy ;  ho  is 
smooth,  sentimental,  and  harmonious.  See  AUi- 
bone's  "  Crit.  Diet,  of  Eng.  Lit.  "  ;  "  Athen. 
Oxon."  ;  "Whetstone's  "  Remembrance  of  Gas- 
coigne";  "  Censura  Literaria";  Eitson's 
"Bibl.  Poetica";  Watts's  "  Bibl.  Brit."; 
Chalmers's  "  British  Poets." 


SIR  PHILIP  SYDNEY. 

Sir  Philip  Sydney  was  born  at  Penhurst,  in 
Kent,  in  1554.  He  was  a  chivalrous  English 
soldier  and  poet.  In  liis  fifteenth  year  he  was 
sent  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  w£:nt  on  his  travels.  He  was 
in  Paris  during  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the 
abode  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  the  English 
ambassador.  After  visiting  various  cities  in 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  Germany,  he  in  1575 
returned  to  England,  and  in  tho  following 
year  Queen  Elizabeth  appointed  him  ambas- 
sador to  the  Emperor  Rudolph,  at  whose 
court  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  the 
famous  Don  John  of  Austria.  On  account  of 
his  declaring  his  sentiments  freely  against  .the 
queen's  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  in 
1580,  in  his  remonstrance  to  her  majesty,  he 
retired  from  court,  and  in  his  retreat  wrote 
his  celebrated  romance  "Arcadia,"  and  his 
"  Defence  of  Poesie."  In  1582  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  in  1585  was 
appointed  governor  of  Flushing,  and  general 
of  the  troops  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
United  Provinces.  About  this  time  his  repu- 
tation for  ^visdom  and  valour  stood  so  high, 
that  he  was  thought  a  fit  person  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  the  crown  of  Poland ;  but  tho 
queen  would  not  consent  to  tho  loss  of  "  tho 
jewel  of  her  dominions."  In  September,  158G, 
Sir  Philip  displayed  extraordinary  bravery  at 
the  battle  of  Zutphen,  but  received  a  mortal 
wound  in  the  thigh  as  he  was  mounting  his 
third  horse,  ha^ving  had  two  sLain  under  him. 
His  conduct  whilst  leaving  the  battle-field 
illustrates  his  noble  character.  "  In  which 
sad  progress,"  says  his  Vjiographor,  Lord 
Brook,  "  passing  along  by  the  rest  of  the  army 


where  his  uncle  the  general,  tho  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, was,  and  being  thirsty  with  excess  of 
bleeding,  he  called  for  some  drink,  which 
was  presently  brought  him  ;  but  as  he  was 
putting  tho  bottle  to  his  moutli,  he  saw  a 
poor  soldier  carried  along,  who  had  eaten  his 
last  at  tho  same  feast,  ghastly  casting  up  liis 
eyes  at  the  bottle,  which,  Sir  Philip  perceiving, 
took  it  from  his  head  before  he  drank  and 
delivered  it  to  the  poor  man  with  these  words, 
'Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater  than  mine.' " 
This  wound  proved  fatal  twenty-five  days 
afterwards.  His  body  was  brought  home  and 
buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  In  addition 
to  the  works  already  mentioned.  Sir  Philip 
wrote  sonnets,  "  Ourania,"  a  poem,  and  several 
other  pieces. — (Becton's  Diet.  TJniversal  Biog.) 
CamplaeU  speaks  in  the  follovnng  terms  of 
our  poet  : — "  The  contemporaries  of  Sydney 
knew  the  man,  and  foreigners,  no  less  than 
his  own  countrymen,  seem  to  have  felt  from 
his  personal  influence  and  conversation,  an 
homage  for  him,  that  could  only  be  paid  to  a 
commanding  intellect  guiding  the  principles 
of  a  noble  heart.  Tho  variety  of  his  ambition, 
perhaps,  unfavourably  divided  the  force  of 
his  genius;  feeling  that  he  could  take  dif- 
ferent paths  to  reputation,  he  did  not  confine 
himself  to  one,  but  was  successively  occupied 
in  the  punctilious  duties  of  a  courtier,  tho 
studies  and  pursuits  of  a  scholar  and  traveller, 
and  in  the  life  of  a  soldier,  of  which  the  chi- 
valrous accomplishments  could  not  be  learnt 
without  diligence  and  fatigue.  All  his  ex- 
cellence in  those  pursuits,  and  all  the  cele- 
brity that  would  have  placed  him  among  the 
competitors  for  a  cro\vn,  was  gained  in  a  life 
of  thirty-two  years.  His  sagacity  and  inde- 
pendence are  recorded  in  the  advice  which  he 
gave  to  his  own  sovereign.  In  the  quarrel 
with  Lord  Oxford,  he  opposed  the  rights  of  an 
English  commoner  to  tho  prejudices  of  aris- 
tocracy and  of  royalty  itself.  At  home  he 
was  the  patron  of  literature.  All  England 
wore  mourning  for  his  death.  Perhaps  the 
well-known  anecdote  of  his  generosity  to  the 
dying  soldier  speaks  more  powerfvilly  to  the 
heart  than  the  whole  volumes  of  elegies,  in 
Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin,  that  were  pub- 
lished at  his  death  by  the  Universities." 


ROBERT    SOUTHWELL. 

Robert  Southwell,  bom  15G0,  died  1595. 
He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Norfolk,  but  educated  at  the  English  college 
in  Douay,  after  which  he  became  a  Jesuit  at 
Rome.  He  was  appointed  prefect  of  studies 
there  in  1585,  but  soofi.  afterwards  ho  was 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  England.  The 
Countess  of  Arundel,  who  appointed  him  her 
chaplain,  proved  a  generous  and  faithful  friend. 
He  resided  much  with  her.  In  July,  1592,  he 
was  apprehended  as  being  implicated  in  secret 
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conspiracies  against  the  povcrnmont.  Ho  was 
kept  in  prison  nearly  three  years,  and  was 
during  that  period  often  subjected  to  the 
torture  of  the  rack.  Ho  thus  sulfered  no  less 
than  ten  times.  He  acknowledged  that  he  was 
a  priest  and  a  Jesuit,  that  he  came  to  England 
to  preach  the  Catholic  religion,  and  that  for 
thi.s  ho  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  ;  but  ho 
would  never  admit  any  knowledge  of  the  con- 
fipiracies.  He  was  at  last  brought  to  trial  at 
tho  King's  Bench,  condemned  and  executed 
according  to  tho  barbarous  custom  of  tho 
period,  the  next  day,  at  Tj'burn.  In  the  C7th 
volume  of  tho  "  Gentleman's  Magazine"  there 
is  given  a  list  of  his  writings  and  a  sketch  of 
his  life.  Kobert  Aris  Willmott  says,  "  One 
of  tho  least  known,  though  certainly  not  the 
least  deserving  writers  of  the  ago  of  Elizabeth, 
was  Eobert  Southwell.  His  poetical  compo- 
sitions do  not  entitle  him  to  an  elevated  rank 
either  by  their  fancy  or  their  power,  yet  they 
contain  many  thoughts  that  often  '  he  too  deep 
for  tears,'  and  as  '  a  warbler  of  poetic  proso  ' 
he  ^-ill  bo  found  to  have  few  rivals  ;  of  all 
our  early  poets,  Southwell  recalls  most  freshly 
tho  manner  of  Goldsmith ;  not  that  ho  ever 
opened  tho  same  vein  of  pleasantry,  or 
acquired  tho  art  of  making  a  history  of 
animals  as  amusing  as  a  Persian  tale  ;  the 
resemblance  is  t<»  be  traced  in  tho  naturalness 
of  the  sentiment,  the  propriety  of  the  expres- 
sion, and  tho  easy  harmony  of  tho  verse." 
In  his  own  times  Southwell's  works  were  very 
popular. 


SIE  WALTER  EALEIGH. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  bom  at  Hayes, 
Devonshire,  in  1552.  In  1568  he  was  sent  to 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  "  he  was  worthily 
esteemed  a  proficient  in  oratory  and  philo- 
sophy," but  did  not  long  remain.  He  entered 
the  troop  of  gentlemen  volunteers  who  went 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Protestants  of  France, 
and  in  which  lie  remained  five  or  six  years. 
Ho  subsequently  joined  tho  expedition  of 
General  Norris  in  tho  Netherlands,  in  aid  of 
tho  Prince  of  Orange.  Soon  after  his  return, 
ho  engaged  with  his  brother-in-law.  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  in  a  voyage  to  America, 
whence  they  returned  in  1579.  The  next  year 
ho  was  in  Ireland,  and  distinguished  himself 
against  the  rebels  of  Munster.  On  his  return 
to  England,  ho  gained  tho  favour  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  by  a  romantic  piece  of  gallantry. 
Her  Majesty,  while  taking  a  walk,  stopped  at 
a  muddy  place,  hesitating  whether  to  proceed 
or  not ;  on  which  Koileigh  took  off  his  new 
plush  cloak,  and  spread  it  on  the  ground. 
The  queen  trod  gently  over  tho  foot-cloth  and 
.  soon  rewarded  tho  sacrifice  of  a  cloak.  In 
158-1  ho  fitted  out  a  squadron  and  endcavoored 
to  estabhsh  tho  colony,  named  in  honour  of 
Elizabeth,  Virginia.     After  spending iilO,000, 


ho  abandoned  tho  attempt  to  a  mercantile 
corporation.  Tho  expedition  brought  homo 
the  tobacco-plant  and  the  potato.  Sir  Walter 
bore  a  distinguLshed  part  in  tho  defeat  of  tho 
Spanish  Armada  in  1588.  In  1595  he  sailed 
to  Guiana  and  destroj'cd  tho  capital  of 
Trinidad.  He  was  ono  of  those  who  brought 
about  tho  fall  of  Essex,  and  remained  in  tho 
favour  of  the  queen  till  her  death.  In  tho 
succeeding  reign  his  fortunes  changed.  Ho 
was  sti'ipped  of  his  proferments,  tried  and 
condemned  for  high  treason,  on  a  charge  tho 
most  frivolous  and  without  the  least  evidence. 
Ho  remained  in  the  Tower  thirteen  j'oars, 
during  which  ho  wrote  sevei-al  works  on 
various  subjects  of  great  importance,  the  best 
of  which  was  the  "  History  of  the  World," 
which  was  published  in  1G14.  The  j^ear 
following  ho  was  released,  in  consequence  of 
the  flattering  account  which  he  had  given  of 
some  rich  mines  in  Guiana.  On  gaining  his 
liberty,  he  sailed  to  that  countr}',  in  search  of 
those  pretended  mines,  instead  of  discovering 
which,  ho  burnt  tho  Spanish  town  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  returned  to  England,  where  on 
tho  complaint  of  Gondomar,  tho  Spanish 
ambassador,  he  was  apprehended,  and,  in  a 
most  unprecedented  manner,  beheaded  at 
Westminster,  1018,  on  liis  former  sentence. 
His  works  are  historical,  philosophical,  poet- 
ical and  poUticaJ.  As  an  author,  Humo 
declares  him  to  be  the  "best  model  of  our 
ancient  stylo  ;  "  and  HaUam  speaks  of  him  as 
"less  pedantic  than  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
seldom  low,  and  never  affected." 


NICHOLAS  BRETON. 

Nicholas  Breton,  bom  1555,  died  1G24.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  of  a  Staffordshire 
family.  He  published  a  number  of  poetical 
pieces.  Sir  Egerton  Brj'dges  writes :  "  Tho 
ballad  of  Phillida  and  Coridon,  reprinted  by 
Percy,  is  a  delicious  little  poem ;  and  if  we 
are  to  judge  from  this  specimen,  his  poetical 
powers — for  surely  he  must  have  had  the  powers 
of  a  poet — wore  distinguished  by  simplicity,  at 
once  easy  and  elegant."  "Nicholas  Breton," 
says  Pliillips,  in  his  "  Theatrum  Poetarum,"  "  a 
writer  of  pastorals,  sonnets,  canzons  and^ 
madrigals,  in  which  kind  of  writing  ho  keeps 
company  with  several  other  contemporary 
emulators  of  Spenser  and  Sir  Phihp  Sydney  in 
a  published  collection  of  selected  odes  of  the 
chief  pastoral  sonnetteers,  &c.  of  that  age." 
"  His  happiest  vein,"  remarks  Campbell,  "isin 
little  pastoral  pieces." — SeeEitson's  "Biblio. 
Poetica";  Lowndes's  "Brit.  Bibliographer," 
Bohn's  edit. 


CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE. 

Christopher  Marlowe  was  bom    about  tho 
year  15G5.     Ho   studied  at  Cambridge,   and 
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took  the  M.A.  degree  in  1587.  Ho  became  a 
vniter  for  the  stage  and  probably  an  actor. 
His  life  was  disgraceful.  At  the  early  ago  of 
thirty  ho  was  killed  in  a  disreputable 'qnarrel, 
his  own  sword  being  tiTrned  against  him  in  a 
house  of  Ul-famc.  Ho  translated  several  of 
the  classics.  Ho  also  wroto  '>'  Dr.  Faustns  "  ; 
"  Edward  tlio  Second  "  ;  "  Tho  Jew  of  Malta  "  ; 
"  Tamborlaino  tho  Great";  "Lust's  Domi- 
nion" ;  "Dido,  Queen  of  Carthago"  ;  and  tho 
"ilassacro  at  Paris."  They  convey  abund- 
ant proof  of  tho  groat  power  their  author 
possessed  of  drawing  characters  more  than 
human  in  their  intense  malignity  and  terrible 
depth  of  villany.  The  bishops  ordered  his 
translations  of  "Ovid's  Love  Elegies  "  to  bo 
burnt  in  public  for  their  licentiousness,  although 
Campbell  justly  adds,  that  if  all  tho  licentious 
poems  of  that  period  had  been  included  in  tho 
martyrdom,  Shakspere's  "  Vonus  and  Adonis  " 
would  have  hardly  escaped. — See  Beeton's 
"  Diet.  Univ.  Biog."  ;  Campbell's  "  Specimens 
of  tho  British  Poets." 


JOSHUA  SYLVESTER. 

Joshua  Sylvester,  bom  1563,  died  in  Holland 
1618.  Ho  was  a  merchant  adventurer,  and 
was  in  great  favour  with  Qiioen  Elizabeth  and 
King  James.  Prince  Henry,  son  of  the  latter 
monarch,  appointed  him  his  iioot  pensioner. 
He  wrote  several  poems,  and  translated  into 
English  verso,  Du  Bartas's  "  Divine  Weeks 
and  Works,"  and  some  pieces  from  Fracas- 
tarius.  He  was  called  by  his  contemporaries, 
Silver-tongued.  —  Beeton's  "  Diet.  Univ. 
Biog."  ;  Campbell's  "  Specimens." 


EICHAED  BAENFIELD. 

Eichard  Barnfield  was  bom  in  1574,  and 
entered  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  in  1589. 
He  wroto  "Tho  AfFoctionato  Shepherd"; 
"  Tho  Encomium  of  Lady  Pecimia,  or  the 
Praise  of  Money  "  ;  "  The  Complaint  of  Poetrio 
for  the  Death  of  LiboraUtie  "  ;  "  Tho  Combat 
between  Conscience  and  Covetcousness  in  the 
•  Minds  of  Men";  and  "Poems  in  divers 
Humours."  In  what  year  he  died  is  unknown. 
— See  Eoso's  "Biog.  Diet.";  Ellis's  "Speci- 
mens"; Eitson's  "Bib.  Poet.";  Warton's 
"Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry";  AUibone's  "Crit.' 
Diet,  of  Eng.  Lit." 


THOMAS    WATSON. 

Thomas  Watson,  bom  1560,  died  about 
1592.  He  was  a  native  of  London,  and 
studied  the  common  law.  Stevens  prefeiTcd 
his  sonnets  to  Shakspere's ;  but  Campbell 
wittily  remarks,    "Watson's  sonnets  are  all 


of  eighteen  linos ;  and  perhaps  in  their 
superfluity  of  four,  Stevens  thought  their 
excellonco  to  consist;  for  as  holovod  quantity 
in  Shakspere,  ho  would  liko  hulk  in  another." 
— Campbell's  Specimens. 


EDMUND  SPENSEE. 

This  eminent  poet  was  born  in  1553,  and 
educated  at  Pombroko  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree ,  but  not  obtaining 
his  fellowship,  ho  quitted  tho  university. 
His  earliest  poem  was  tho  "Shepherd's 
Calendar,"  first  published  in  1579,  v/hich 
ho  dedicated  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  who 
became  his  patron,  and  introduced  him  at 
court.  In  1580  ho  was  appointed  by  tho 
Earl  of  ^Leicester,  Secretary  to  Lord  Grey, 
Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  obtained  a  grant  of 
lands  at  Kilcolmain,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
whoro  ho  buUt  a  houso,  and  finished  his 
celebrated  poem,  "Tho  Faerie  Queen."  In 
the  rebellion  begun  by  tho  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
his  house  was  fired,  and  one  of  his  children 
perished  in  the  conflagration  ;  upon  which  ho 
retired  to  London.  Ho  died  in  1599,  and  was 
buried  near  Chaucer  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Pope  says :  "  There  is  something  in  Spenser 
which  pleases  us  as  strongly  in  one's  old  age 
as  it  did  in  one's  youth.  I  read  the  '  Faerie 
Queen '  when  I  was  about  twelve  •with  a  vast 
deal  of  delight;  "  and  Professor  Craik,  inhis 
admirable  "  Sketches  of  Literature  and  Learn- 
ing in  England,"  observes:  "  Without  calling 
Spenser  the  greatest  of  all  poets,  we  may  still 
say  that  his  poetry  is  the  most  poetical  of  all 
poetry." — Sco  Beeton's  "Diet.  Univ.  Biog.  "  ; 
Campbell's  "Specimens"  ;  Chambers's  "Cyclo. 
English  Lit."  vol.  i. 


SAMUEL  DANIEL. 

Samuel  Daniel  was  born  at  Taunton, 
Somersetshire  in  15G2.  He  was  educated  at 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and  was  subseqiiently 
tutor  to  the  celebrated  Anne  Cliff'ord,  daughter 
of  George,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  afterwards 
Countess  of  Pembroke.  We  know  little  of 
his  history.  He  resided  for  some  years,  it 
seems,  in  a  small  house  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Luke,  London,  associated  -with-  Shakspearo, 
Marlowe,  Chapman  and  others,  and  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  retired  to  a  farm  at 
Beckington,  near  Philips-Norton,  in  Somerset- 
shire. He  -wToto  a  number  of  works.  Drum- 
mond  says  of  him,  "  for  sweetness  and  rhyming, 
second  to  none,"  and  Bolton  remarks  of  his 
writings  that  they  "  containo  somewhat  a  flat, 
yet  withal  a  very  pure  and  copious  English, 
and  words  as  warrantable  as  any  man's,  and 
fitter  perhaps  for  prose  than  measure." 
Gabriel  Harvey  admires  Daniel  for  his  efforts 
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to  enrich  and  improvo  his  native  tongue. 
Langbaino,  in  his  "  Dramatic  Poets,"  speaks 
of  him  as  "  ono  wlioso  memory  will  ever  bo 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  those  who  favour  history 
or  poetry."  Fuller,  in  his  "Worthies,"  calls 
him  "an  exquisite  poet."  Hea<lley says,  "ho 
has  skill  in  the  pathetic,  and  his  pages  arc 
disgraced  with  neither  pedantry  nor  conceit," 
in  which  opinion  ho  is  confirmed  by  the 
illustrious  author  of  the  "  Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe,"  who  writes,  "  It  is 
tho  cldef  praise  of  Daniel,  and  must  have 
contributed  to  what  poi)ularity  he  enjoyed  in 
his  own  age,  that  his  En^,dish  is  eminently 
pure,  free  from  aftcctation,  archaism,  and 
from  pedantic  innovation,  with  very  little  that 
is  now  obsolete." — See  AUibono's  "  Crit.  Diet, 
of  Eng.  Lit."  ;  Cha.ubers's  "  Cycl."  vol.  i.  ; 
Campbell's  "  Specimens  "  ;  Drake's  "  Shak- 
Epero  and  his  Times." 


MICHAEL  DEAYTON. 

Michael  Draj'ton  is  said  to  have  boon  bom 
at  Hartshill,  Warwickshire,  in  1G53.  He 
studied  some  time  at  Oxford,  and  was  in- 
debted to  Sir  Henry  Goodevc,  tho  Countess 
of  Bedford,  and  Sir  Walter  Aston.  To  the 
hospitality  of  tho  last-mentioned  patron  he 
refers,  when  complaining  of  his  want  of  suc- 
cess in  gaining  tho  smdes  of  tho  court,  upon 
tho  accession  of  James  I. :  "  All  my  long- 
nourished  hopes  (were)  even  buried  alive 
before  my  face  ;  so  uncertain  in  this  world 
bo  the  end  of  our  dearest  endeavours  !  And 
whatever  is  herein  (tho  "Poly-Olbion")  that 
tastes  of  a  free  spirit,  I  thankfully  confess 
to  proceed  from  tho  continued  bounty  of  my 
truly  noble  friend.  Sir  Walter  Aston  ;  which 
hath  given  me  tho  best  of  those  hours,  whose 
leisure  h.ith  efFoctod  this  which  now  I  pub- 
lish ;"  and  again : 

"  Trent,   by  Tbcall  graced,   tho  Astons' 

ancient  scat. 
Which  oft  tho  JIu.«e  hath  found  her  safe 

and  sweet  retreat." 

The  Earl  of  Dorset  proved  aa  kind  to  his 
age  as  Sir  Walter  Aston  had  to  his  earher 
years,  and  imder  tho  roof  of  this  generous 
nobleman  ho  spent  his  declining  days  in  re- 
pose and  comfort,  beloved  by  his  associates 
and  admired  by  his  countrymen  at  large.  In 
1C13  appeared  tho  first  of  his  principal  work, 
tho  "Poly-01i)ion,"  cont;uning eighteen  songs; 
this  ho  reprinted  in  1022  with  the  addition  of 
twelve  songs,  making  thirtj'  in  tho  whole,  or 
thirty  thous.and  linos,  written  in  Alexandrian 
couplets!  Ho  wrote  tho  "Shepherd's  Gar- 
land" ;  tho  "Barrous'  Warrcs"  ;  "  England'^ 
Heroical  Epistles  "  ;  tho  "  Downfall  of  Eobcrt 
cf  Normandy";  "  Holy  Himnes  ' ;  "  Nym- 
phidia" ;  the  "  Court  of  Fayrie  "  ;  "Elegies  "  ; 


and  other  works.  It  is  said  of  tho  "  'Sym- 
phidia,"  that  it  "can  never  become  obsoleto 
until  tho  spirit  of  true  poetry  shall  have  lost 
its  charms."  Burton,  tho  antiquary  of  Leices- 
tershire, considers  that  the  name  alone  of 
Drayton  exalted  the  poetical  eminence  of 
England  to  an  equality  with  Italy  itself. 
Bishop  Nicolson,  in  his  English  "  Hist.  Lib.," 
commends  tho  accuracy  of  tho  "Poly-Olbion  "  : 
"  It  affords  a  much  truer  account  of  this  king- 
dom, and  tho  dominion  of  Wales,  than  could 
well  bo  expected  from  tho  pen  of  a  i)oet." 
This  work  is,  indeed,  a  most  singular  perform- 
ance. Imagine  a  poet  gravely  proposing  as 
tho  subject  of  his  muse,  a  chorogi-aphical  de- 
scription of  all  tho  tracts,  rivers,  mountains, 
forests,  and  other  parts  of  the  renoAvned  isle 
of  Great  Britain,  with  intermixture  of  tho 
most  remarkable  stories,  antiquities,  wonders, 
&c.,  of  the  same.  Headley  remarks,  that  "  his 
'  Poly-Olbion '  is  one  of  tho  most  singular 
works  this  country  has  produced,  and  seems 
to  me  eminently  original.  The  information 
contained  in  it  is  in  general  so  accurate,  that  ho 
is  quoted  as  an  authority  by  Hearno  and 
Wood.  His  perpetual  allusions  to  obsoleto 
traditions,  remote  events,  remarlcablo  facts 
and  personages,  together  with  his  curious 
genealogies  of  rivers,  and  his  taste  for  natural 
history,  have  contributed  to  render  his  work 
very  valuable  to  the  antiquary." — See  AUibono's 
"  Crit.  Diet.  Eng.. Lit."  ;  HaUam's  "  Introduc. 
to  Lit.  His.";  Brydges'  "  Imaginative Biog."  ; 
Disraeli's  "Amenities  of  Lit.";  Drake's  "Shak- 
spero  and  his  Times." 


EDWAED  FAIRFAX,  B.D, 

Edward  Faii-fax,  B.D.,  was  the  second  son 
of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  of  Denton,  in  York- 
shire, and  passed  his  days  in  lettered  ease  at 
his  seat  at  Fuyistone.  He  wrote  a  poetical 
history  of  Edward  tho  Black  Prince,  twelve 
eclogues,  a  "  Discourse  of  Witchcraft,"  some 
letters  against  tho  Church  of  Eomo,  and  a 
translation  of  Tasso's  "  Eccovcry  of  Jeru- 
salem." Few  translators  have  been  honoured 
with  commendations  from  so  many  distin- 
giiished  authorities.  Tho  names  of  King 
James,  King  Charles,  Dryden,  Waller,  Collins, 
Jlilton,  Hume,  Charles  Lamb,  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  list.  Its  ease,  elegance,  and 
exactness,  for  the  age  in  which  it  was  trans- 
lated, is  surprising. — See  Alhbone's  "  Crit. 
Diet.  Eng.  Lit.";  Dryden's  preface  to  his 
"Fables"  ;  Hume's  "History  of  England"; 
"London  Quarterly  Ecviow";  Phillips's 
"  Theat.  Poet." 


SIE  JOHN  HAEEINGTON. 

Sir  John  Harrington,  bom  1561,  died  1612. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Harrington,  tho  poet 
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vre  have  already  noticed,  and  was  a  great 
favourite  w-itli  bis  godmother,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
although  temporarily  banished  from  court  for 
writing  a  witty  work  upon  an  objectionable 
tiieme,  entitled  "  The  Metamorphosis  of  Ajax." 
Lon.  1596,  8vo.  A  licence  was  refused  for 
jiriuting  this  work,  yet  it  nevertheless  went 
through  three  impressions.  Sir  John  also 
published  '•  Orlando  Furioso,"  translated  into 
English  verse,  which  was  the  first  version  of 
Ariosto  in  our  language.  The  first  fifty  stanzas 
of  Book  XXXII.  were  translated  by  Francis 
Harrington,  Sir  John's  youngest  brother. 
Ellis  says  of  this  work,  "  that  although  much 
admired  at  the  time,  it  is  now  found  to  be 
inaccurate  and  feeble  ;"  yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  Warton  remarks,  that  "  it  enriched  our 
poetry  by  a  communication  of  new  stories  of 
fiction  and  imagination,  both  of  the  romantic 
and  comic  species  of  Gothic  machinery  and 
familiar  manners."  Campbell  speaks  in  higher 
terms  :  "  The  translation  of  the  '  Jerusalem  ' 
was  published  when  he  v>-as  a  young  man,  was 
inscribed  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  forms  one 
of  the  glories  of  her  reign."  Sir  John  pub- 
lished a  number  of  works,  among  which  was 
the  "  Nugse  Antiqure,"  being  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  original  papers  in  prose  and 
verse,  of  the  times  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward 
VI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James,  by  Sir  J.  H. 
and  others  who  lived  in  those  times.  These 
volumes  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
historical  student.  "  Sir  John  Harrington 
appears  to  have  been  a  gentleman  of  great 
pleasantry  and  humour  ;  his  fortune  was  easy, 
the  court  his  element,  and  wit,  not  his  busi- 
ness, but  diversion." — See  Campbell's  "  Speci- 
mens "  ;  Allibone's  "  Crit.  Diet.  Eng.  Lit."; 
Hallam's  "Lit.  Hist,  of  Europe  "  ;  "  Censura 
Literaria  "  ;  Cooper's  "Muses'  Library,"  p. 
297;  Bishop Nicolson's  "English  Hist.  Lib."; 
Park's  Advert,  to  his  edition  of  "Nug?j 
AntiquEG." 


Richard  Baxter,  the  celebrated  nonconformist, 
speaks  highly  of  one  of  his  works.  Hallam, 
in  his  "  Literary  History  of  Europe,"  says  : 
"  Lord  Brooke's  poetry  is  chiefly  worth  notice 
as  an  indication  of  that  thinking  spirit  upon 
political  science,  which  was  to  produce  the 
riper  speculation  of  Hobbes  and  Harrington 
and  Locke." — See  Walpole's  "Royal  and 
Noble  Authors";  Langbaine's  "Dramatical 
Poets";  Baxter's  "Poetical  Fragments"; 
Charles  Lamb  ;  Hazlitt's  "  Table  Talk  :  of 
Persons  one  would  wish  to  have  seen " ; 
Allibone's  "  Crit.  Diet.  Eng.  Lit."  ;  Camp- 
bell's "  Specimens." 


FULKE  GEEVILLE. 

Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  born  1554, 
died  1628,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Fulke  Greville, 
of  Beauchamp  Court,  in  Warwickshire.  He 
entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  completed  his  studies  at  Oxford. 
After  attaining  distinction  at  court,  and  being 
honoured  by  a  seat  at  the  Privy  Council,  he 
■was  assassinated  by  one  of  his  domestics, 
named  Ralph  Heywood.  He  ordered  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  to  be  placed  on  his  own 
grave  :  "  Sers'ant  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  Coun- 
cillor to  King  James,  and  friend  to  Sir  Philip 
Sydney."  He  wrote  a  variety  of  works, 
among  which  are :  "  A  Treatise  of  Human 
Learning,"  in  fifteen  stanzas;  "  An  Inquisition 
upon  Fame  and  Honour,"  in  eighty-six  stan- 
zas; the  "Life  of  the  renowned  Sir  Philip 
Sydney";  "Alaham,"  a  tragedy ;  "Musta- 
pha,"    a  tragedy;     a   "Letter   of   Travoll." 


SIR  HENRY  WOTTON. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton,  bom  at  Bocton-Mal- 
herbe,  in  Kent,  in  1568.  Foreseeing  the  fall 
of  Essex,  to  whom  he  was  secretary,  he  left 
the  kingdom,  but  returned  on  the  accession  of 
James,  and  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Venice.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  he  took  deacon's  orders,  and  was  nomi- 
nated Provost  of  Eton.  He  wrote  the  "  Ele- 
ments of  Architecture  "  ;  "  Parallel  between 
the  Earl  of  Essex  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham" ;  "Characters  of  some  Kings  of  Eng- 
land"; "Essay  on  Education";  and  "Poems," 
printed  in  the  Reliquaj  WottonianfE,  by  good 
old  Isaac  Walton.  He  died  in  1639.  If  the 
reader  has  not  seen  the  "Life  of  Wotton," 
by  Walton,  let  him  by  all  means  get  it ;  a 
greater  treat  is  not  in  the  whole  language  of 
biography  than  this  life  by  the  quaint  and 
delightful  angler. — See  Campbell's  "  Speci- 
mens "  ;  Beeton's  "Diet.  Univ.  Biog." ; 
Chambers's  "  Cyc.  Eng.  Lit." 


HENRY  CONSTABLE. 

Henry  Constable  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
but  took  his  B.A.  degree  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1579.  He  piiblished  "  Diana, 
or  the  Excellent  Conceitful  Sonnets  of  H.  C, 
&c.,"  in  1584.  Ellis  thinks  he  was  born  in 
1568,  but  it  is  quite  uncertain,  as  also  is  the 
time  of  his  death.  Dr.  Birch,  in  his  "  Me- 
moirs of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  supposes  that  he 
was  the  same  Henry  Constable  who,  for  his 
zeal  in  the  Catholic  religion,  was  long  obliged 
to  live  in  a  state  of  banishment.  He  returned 
to  England,  however,  about  the  beginning  of 
James's  reign. — See  Edmund  Bolton's  "  Hy- 
percritica  "  ;  Ellis's  "  Specimens  "  ;  Malone's 
"Shakspere,"  x.  74;  Todd's  "Milton";  War- 
ton's  "  English  Poetry  "  ;  Campbell's  "  Speci- 
mens "  ;  Allibone's  "  Crit.  Diet.  Eng.  Lit." 


WILLIAM  SHAKSPERE. 
William  Shakspere,  born  1564,  died  1616. 
The  neglect  of  Shakspere  by  his  countrymen, 
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immediately  after  liis  own  a^e,  or  rather  the 
little    attention    then    paid    to    the     iier.sonal 
hi.story  of  poets,  has  left  to  the  anxious  curi- 
osity of  modern  admiration  slii^ht  materials 
for  the  coustruetion  of  his  bio^jraphy.    Otiicial 
documents,  tradition,  and  scattered  notices  in 
various  ^Titers,  have  been  carefully  gleaned  to 
procure  a  few  mca<n:o   facts  from  which  we 
may  trace  the  great  poet's  living  career.     Ho 
was  born  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  Warwick- 
shire,  in  April,    loCl.      His  father,   a  wool- 
comber    or    glover,    seems    to    have  been  de- 
scended from  a  family  of  yeomen  settled  at 
Snitterfield,   near  Warwick,  and,  marrying  a 
rustic  heiress,    Mary  Arden  (who  inherited  a 
fai-m  of  some  value),  he  went  to  Stratford  to 
reside   as   a  tradesman.      Ho   became   high- 
baililf   of    the    town,    and   possessed    several 
houses    in  Stratford;    but    liis  circumstances 
declined.  It  is  conjectured  that  a  short  course 
in  the  Stratford  grammar-school  was  all  the 
regular  education    Shakspero    ever  received. 
The  necessity  of  assistance  in   his  business 
forced  his  father  to  withdraw  him  early  from 
school.      The   traditionary  anecdotes   of  his 
youth    indicate     anything    but    the    earnest 
student  anxiously  expanding  the  rudimentary 
acquirements  received  from   a   village   peda- 
gogue ;  and  yet  the  question  of  his  learning 
lias  employed  the  elaborate,  and  often  sar- 
castic and  angi-y  erudition  of  hostile  critics. 
But    Shakspcre's    "wit"     was     "made     of 
Atalanta's  heels  :  "  an  hour  of  a  mind  like  his 
could  extract   the  honey,  the  acquisition   of 
which  employed  the  days  and  nights  of  less 
vigorous  intellects.     If  we  cannot  believe,  in 
all  its  circumstances,  the  traditionary  tale  of 
the    deer-stealing    in    Charlecote   Park,    the 
angry  vengeance  of   Sir  Thomas  Lucy,   and 
the  forced  flight  of  the  poet  from  his  native 
place ;  we  can  yet  discern  in  the  compelled 
hurry  of  his  marriage,  that  the  ardour  of  his 
temperament  had  involved  him  in  irregularities 
and  imprudences.     He  married,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,   Anne   Hathaway,  a  young  woman 
seven  years  older  than  himself,  the  daughter 
of  a  "substantial  yeoman"  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    Throe  or  four  years  after  his  marriage 
lie  removed  to  London,  ha\-ing  possiblj'  per- 
ceived the  incipient  tendencies  of  liis  genius 
during  the  occasional  visits  of  the  metropolitan 
players  to  Stratford.     In  London  we  soon  find 
the  poet  in  comparative  opulence.    He  rapidly 
acquired  a  largo  property  in  more  than  one 
theatre.     The  order  in  which  he  produced  his 
dramatic  compositions  has  been  a  subject  of 
keen  inquirj' ;    but  the  minute  researches  of 
editors    elicit    few    satisfactory   results.      In 
whatever  order  his  dramas  wore  produced,  he 
soon  ^-iudicatod  the    immense  superiority  of 
his  genius  by  universal  i>oi>ularity.     He  was 
the  companion  of  the  nobles  and  the  wits  of 
the  time,  and  a  favourite  of  Elizabeth  herself, 
at    whoso   request    some    of    his  pieces  were 
written.     The   wealth    which   his   genius    re- 
alized  enabled   him,    comparatively   eai-ly  in 


life,  to  retire  from  his  professional  career. 
He  had  purchased  an  estate  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  native  town ;  but  his  tranquil  retirement 
was  of  no  long  duration  :  he  enjoyed  it  only 
four  years.  He  died  April  23rd  (St.  (ieorge'a 
day),  IGIG,  and  was  buried  "  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel  in  the  great  church  of  Strat- 
ford." His  bust  is  placed  in  the  wall  over  hia 
gi-ave  :  on  the  stone  beneath  is  the  following 
epitaph  : — 

"  Good  friend,  for  Jesus'  sake,  forbear 
To  dig  the  dust  inclosed  here. 
Blest  bo  the  man  that  spares  these  stones, 
And  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones." 

His  only  son  had  died  early ;  all  the  children 
of  his  married  daughters' died  without  issue. 

The  v>-orks  of  Shakspero  consist  of  thirty- 
seven  plays,  tragedies,  comedies,  and  historic.-^ ; 
the  poems  "Venus  and  Adonis,"  and  "Tar- 
quin  and  Lucrece,"  with  a  collection  of  sonnets. 
Of  the  thirty-seven  plays,  "Titus  Andronicus," 
"Pericles,"  and  "  Henry  VI.,"  with  portions 
of  some  others,  have  been  doubted  by  critics 
to  be  authentically  Shakspcre's  ;  and  some 
have  claimed  for  him  other  authorless  pieces 
of  the  period.  The  total  want  of  care  to  pre- 
serve and  to  authenticate  the  productions  of 
liis  genius  before  his  death,  has  been  supposed 
to  indicate  the  poet's  perfect  indifference  to 
fame. 

The  worship  with  which  Shakspere  is 
universally  regarded  in  this  country  disposes 
us  to  love  him  on  trust.  The  estimation  of 
liis  contemporaries  and  rivals  proves  him  not 
undeserving  of  this  regard.  The  "gentle 
Shakspere"  was  universally  beloved.  Gif- 
ford  has  extracted  the  gall  even  from  expres- 
sions that  were  esteemed  as  the  sarcasm  of 
Ben  Jonson's  surly  ingratitude. 

The  subject  of  Shakspcre's  dramatic  and 
poetical  character  is  so  vast,  that  it  would  be 
idle  here  to  attempt  its  analysis.  The  variety 
of  its  attributes  has,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pectcd,  drawn  both  censure  and  applause  from 
dilTcrent  tastes  and  ages.  Voltaire  could  see 
in  "  Hamlet"  only  the  work  of  a  "  drunken 
savage."  The  mechanical  pedantry  of  llj-mer 
sees  in  "Othello"  only  "a  bloody  farce '^: 
"a  tragedy  of  a  pocket-handkerchief."  Wo 
shall  quote  the  celebrated  passage  of  Dryden, 
eulogir.cd  by  Johnson  as  "a  perpetual  model 
of  encomiastic  criticism ;  exact  without  mi- 
nuteness, and  lofty  without  exaggeration  "  : — 
"  He  (Shakspero)  was  the  man,  who  of  all 
modem,  and,  perhaps,  ancient  poets,  had  the 
largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul.  All  the 
images  of  natui-e  were  still  present  to  him, 
and  ho  drew  them,  not  laboriously,  but  luckily. 
When  he  describes  anything,  you  more  than 
see  it,  you  fool  it  too.  Those  who  accuse  him 
to  have  wanted  learning  give  him  the  greater 
commendation  :  he  was  naturally  learned  ;  ho 
needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books  to  read 
nature;  he  looked  inwards  and  found  her 
there.     I  cannot  say  he  is  everywhere  alike ; 
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•were  he  so.  I  shoiild  do  liim  injury  to  compare 
him  w-ith  the  greatest  of  mankind.  He  is 
many  times  flat,  insipid  ;  hia  comic  wit  dc- 
generatingr  into  clinches,  his  serious  into  bom- 
bast. But  he  is  always  great,  when  great 
occasion  is  presented  to  him  ;  no  man  can  say 
he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit,  and  did 
not  then  raise  himself  as  high  above  the  rest 
of  poets — 

Quantum  lenta  solent  inter  viburna  cnpressi." 

This  "epitome  of  excellence,"  as  Johnson 
terms  the  above  criticism,  must  constitute 
our  sole  tribute  to  Shakspere's  merits. 
The  voluminous  admiration  of  more  modern 
times  does  not  contain  a  very  great  deal  more 
than  is  compressed  into  the  vigour  of  Dryden's 
remarks.  AVe  would  simply  innate  attention 
to  the  higher  views  of  the  philosophy  of 
Shakspere's  literature,  suggested  by  the 
fine  imagination  of  Coleridge.  Poets  have 
always  been  Shakspere's  best  critics. 

See  the  "  Poetrj^  and  Poets  of  Britain,"  by 
Daniel  Scrymgeour,  pp.  S3 — 85  ;  Chambers's 
"  Cyc  Eng.  Lit.,"  vol.  i. ;  Beeton's  "  Diet. 
Univ.  Biog." 


BEAUMOXT  AND  FLETCHEE. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  bom  1586,  died 
161G;  born  157G,  died  1625.  Those  names, 
•united  by  friendship  and  confederate  genius, 
ought  not  to  be  disjoined.  Francis  Beau- 
mont was  the  son  of  Jiidge  Beaumont  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  was  bom  at  Grace-Dieu, 
in  Leicestershire,  in  1586.  He  studied  at 
0.xford,  and  passed  from  thence  to  the  Inner 
Temple ;  but  his  application  to  the  law  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  been  intense,  as  his  first 
play,  in  conjunction  mth  Fletcher,  was  acted 
in  his  twenty-first  j^ear,  and  the  short  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  drama. 
He  married  Ursula,  daughter  and  co-hciross 
of  Sir  Henry  Isley,  of  Kent,  by  whom  he  had 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  alive,  at  a 
great  age,  in  the  year  1700.  He  died  in  1616, 
and  was  buried  at  the  entr.ince  of  St.  Bene- 
dict's chapel,  near  the  Earl  of  Middlesex's 
monument,  in  the  collegiate  church  of  St. 
Peter,  Westminster.  As  a  lyrical  poet, 
F.  Beaumont  would  be  entitled  to  some 
remembrance,  independent  of  his  niche  in 
the  drama. 

John  Fletcher  was  the  son  of  Dr.  E.  Fletcher, 
bishop  of  London :  he  was  born,  iiroliably.  in  the 
metropolis,  in  1576,  and  was  admitted  a  pen- 
sioner of  Bennet  College  about  the  age  of 
fifteen.  His  time  and  progress  at  the  univer- 
sity have  not  Ijcen  traced,  and  only  a  few 
anecdotes  have  been  gleaned  about  the  manner 
of  his  Hfo  and  death.  Before  the  marriage 
of  Beaumont,  we  are  told  by  Aubrey,  that 
Fletcher  and  he  lived  together  in  London, 
near  the  Bankside,  not  far  from  the  theatre, 


had  one  *  *  *  in  the  same  house  between 
them,  the  same  clothes,  cloak,  &c.  Fletcher 
died  in  the  great  plague  of  1625.  A  friend 
had  invited  him  to  the  country,  and  he  un- 
fortunately stayed  in  to^vn  to  get  a  suit  of 
clothes  for  the  visit,  diu-ing  which  time  he 
caught  the  fatal  infection.  He  was  interred 
in  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  where  his  grave, 
like  that  of  Beaumont's  in  Westminster,  is 
without  an  inscription. 

Fletcher  survived  his  dramatic  associate 
ten  years ;  so  that  their  share  in  the  drama 
that  passes  by  their  joint  names  was  far  from 
equal  in  quantity,  Fletcher  having  written 
between  thirty  and  forty  after  the  death  of 
his  companion.  Eespccting  those  which  ap- 
peared in  their  common  lifetime,  the  general 
account  is,  that  Fletcher  chiefly  supplied  the 
fancy  and  invention  of  their  pieces,  and  that 
Beaumont,  though  he  was  the  younger,  dic- 
tated the  cooler  touches  of  taste  and  accuracy. 
This  tradition  is  supported,  or  rather  exagge- 
rated, in  the  verses  of  Cartwrightto  Fletcher, 
in  which  ho  says, 

"Beaumont  was  fain 
To  bid   thee   be  more   dull ;    that's   write 

again. 
And  bate  some  of  thy  fire  which  from  thee 

came 
In  a   clear,    bright,    fidl,    but  too  large   a 

flame." 

Many  versos  to  the  same  effect  might  bo 
quoted,  but  this  tradition,  so  derogatory  to 
Beaumont's  genius,  is  contradicted  by  other 
testimonies  of  rather  an  earlier  date,  and 
coming  from  writers  who  must  have  known 
the  gi'eat  dramatists  themselves  much  better 
than  Cart^vright.  Ben  Jonson  speaks  of 
Beaumont's  originality  with  the  emphasis 
peculiar  to  the  expression  of  all  his  opinions ; 
and  Earlo,  tlie  intimate  friend  of  Beaumont, 
ascribed  to  him,  v/liile  Fletcher  was  stUL  alive, 
the  exclusive  claim  to  those  three  distinguished 
plays,  the  "Maid's  Tragedy,"  "  PhUaster," 
and  "King  and  No  King";  a  statement 
which  Fletcher's  friends  v.-ere  likely  to  have 
contradicted,  if  it  had  been  untrue.  If  Beau- 
mont had  the  sole  or  cliief  merit  of  those 
pieces,  he  could  not  have  been  what  Cart^vright 
would  have  us  believe,  the  mere  pruner  of 
Fletcher's  luxuriances;  an  assessor,  who  made 
him  write  again  and  more  dully.  Indeed, 
•\vith  reverence  to  their  memories,  nothing  that 
they  have  left  us  has  much  the  aiipearanco 
of  being  twice  written  ;  and  whatever  their 
amiable  editor,  Mr.  Seward,  may  say  about 
the  correctness  of  their  plots,  the  manage- 
ment of  their  stories  would  lead  us  to  suspect, 
that  neither  of  tlie  duumvirate  troubled  them- 
selves much  about  correctness.  Their  charm 
is  vigour  and  variety ;  their  defects,  a  coarse- 
ness and  grotesqueness  that  betray  no  cireuir- 
spection.  There  is  so  much  more  hardihood 
than  discretion  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
scenes,  that  if  Beaumont's  taste  and  judgment 
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had  tho  disposal  of  them,  ho  fully  proved  him- 
self the  junior  partner.  But  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  their  departments  were  so  divided. 
Still,  however,  the  scanty  li^'hts  that  enable 
ixs  to  guesa  at  what  they  rcsi)ectivcly  wrote, 
.■■■ccm  to  warrant  that  distinction  in  tho  cast 
of  their  genius  which  is  made  in  the  poet's 
allusion  to 

"Fletcher's  keen  treble,  and  deep   Beau- 
mont's base." 

Beaumont  was  the  deeper  scholar.  Fletcher 
is  said  to  have  been  more  a  man  of  tho  world. 
Beaumont's  vein  was  more  pathetic  and 
solemn,  but  ho  was  not  without  humour ; 
for  tho  mock-heroic  scenes,  that  are  excellent 
in  some  of  their  plays,  are  universally  as- 
cribed to  him.  Fletcher's  muse,  except  where 
she  sleeps  in  pastorals,  seems  to  have  been  a 
nymph  of  boundless  unblushinjr  pleasantrj'. 
Fletcher's  admirers  warmly  complimented  his 
originality  at  tho  expense  of  Beaumont,  on 
tho  strength  of  his  superior  gaiety,  as  if  gay 
thoughts  must  necessarily  be  more  original 
than  serious  ones,  or  depth  of  sensibility  bo 
allied  to  shallowness  of  invention.  "\Vo  are 
told  also,  that  Beaumont's  taste  leant  to  the 
liard  and  abstract  school  of  Jonson,  v.-hile  his 
coadjutor  followed  the  wilder  graces  of  Shak- 
sperc.  But  if  Earlo  can  l)o  credited  for 
Beaumont's  ha^•ing  ^v^•itten  "  Philaster,"  we 
shall  discover  him  in  that  tragedy  to  bo  the 
very  opposite  of  an  abstract  painter  of  charac- 
ter ;  it  has  the  spirit  of  individual  life.  Tho  | 
piece  owes  much  less  to  art  than  it  loses  by 
negligence.  Its  forms  and  passions  arc  those 
of  romance,  and  its  graces,  c\adeutly  imitated 
from  Shakspero,  want  only  tho  fillet  and 
zone  of  art  to  consummate  their  beauty. 

On  the  whole,  while  it  is  generally  allowed 
that  Fletcher  was  the  gayer,  and  Beaumont 
tho  graver  genius  of  their  amusing  theatre,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  depreciate  either,  for  they 
were  both  original  and  creative  ;  or  to  draw 
invidious  comparisons  between  men,  who, 
themselves,  ilisdained  to  bo  rivals. 

Sco  Campbell's  "  Specimens  "  ;  F\dler's 
"Worthies"  ;  Cunningham's  "Biog.  Hist,  of 
Eng."  ;  Schlegel's  "Dramatic  Literature"; 
"General  Biog.  Diet.";  "  Lord  Maca;ilay  "  ; 
Shaw's  "Outlines  of  English  Literature"; 
Spalding's  "  Hist." 


pointed  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  but 
died  suddenly,  before  the  ceremony  of  settle- 
ment or  installation  could  bo  performed. 
Campbell  says  that  Sir  John  wiis  expelled 
from  the  Temide  for  beating  Itichard  Martin, 
v.'ho  was  afterwards  Recorder  of  London.  His 
'•  Poeme  of  Daimcing,"  whicli  he  wrote  iu 
fifteen  days,  appeoTcd  in  159G,  and,  curious 
enough,  with  a  dedicatory  sonnet  "To  his 
very  Friend,  Ma.  liich.  Martin."  In  1599, 
although  tho  dedication  to  Queen  Elizalietii 
bears  date  1592,  appeared  his  "  Xosce  Teip- 
sum  :  this  Oracle  expounded  in  two  Elegies  ; 
1st.  Of  Human  Knov.lcdge  :  2nd.  Of  the  Soul 
of  Man  and  the  Immortality  thereof."  Kichard 
Baxter  calls  it  "an  excellent  Poem,  in  open- 
ing the  nature,  faculties,  and  certain  immor- 
tality of  man's  soul ; "  and  Hallam  says, 
"  Perhaps  no  language  can  produce  a  poem, 
extending  to  so  gi-eat  a  length,  of  more  con- 
densation of  thought,  or  in  which  fewer  lan- 
guid verses  will  be  found." 

"  Sir  John  Davies  and  Sir  William  Dave- 
nant,"  writes  Southey,  '•  avoiding  equally  tho 
opposite  faults  of  too  artificial  and  too  careless 
a  style,  wrote  in  numbers,  which  for  precision 
and  clearness,  and  felicity  and  strength,  have 
never  been  surpassed." 

He  published  a  number  of  law  books ;  among 
which  are:  "Eeports  of  Cases  in  tho  Law  in 
the  King's  Courts  in  Ireland,"  2  Jac.  L,  10 
Jac.  I.,  1G04-12,  with  a  learned  preface. 
These  were  the  first  reports  of  Iri.sh  judgments 
which  had  ever  been  made  public  during  the 
400  years  that  the  laws  of  England  had  existed 
in  that  Idugdom.  "  An  Abridgement  of  Coke's 
Reports."  Tho  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  Bishop 
Nicolson,  and  other  eminent  men,  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  Sir  John.  Indeed,  in  versa- 
tility of  talent,  brilliancy  of  imagination, 
political  v/isdom,  and  literary  taste,  he  has 
been  equalled  but  by  few  Englishmen. — See 
Campbell's  "  Specimens  "  ;  Allibone's  "  Crit. 
Diet.  Eng.  Lit.  "  ;  "  Athen.  Oxon."  ;  Johnson 
and  Chsdmers's  "English  Poets";  Marvin's 
"Legal  Bibl.";  Wallace's  "Reporters": 
"  Ketrosp.  lleview,"  vol.  xliv.,  1S22. 


Sm  JOHN  DA  VIES. 

Sir  John  Davies,  born  1570,  died  1G2C. 
Ho  was  a  native  of  ^Viltshi^o,  educated  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
studied  law.  In  1G03,  ho  was  sent  as  Soli- 
citor-Gcner;xl  to  Ireland,  soon  rose  to  bo 
Attorney-General,  and  subsequently  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  tho  Judges  of  Assize.  In  1G07 
ho  was  knighted,  and  after  filling  several 
ofBces  with  great  credit,  ho  was  iu  1626  ap- 


JOHN  DONISTE,  D.D. 

John  Donne,  D.D.,  bom  1573,  died  1C21. 
The  life  of  Donne  is  more  interesting  than 
his  poetry.  He  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient family ;  his  mother  was  related  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  to  Heywood,  the  epigram- 
matist. A  prodigy  of  youthful  learning,  ho 
was  entered  of  Hart  Hall,  now  Hertford 
College,  at  the  unprecedented  age  of  eleven  : 
ho  studied  afterwards  with  an  extraordinary 
thir.st  for  general  knowledge,  and  seems  to 
have  consumed  a  considerable  patrimony  on 
his  education  and  travels.  Having  accom- 
panied the  Earl  of  Essex  in  his  exi)cditioa  to 
Cadiz,  ho  purposed  to  have  set  out   on  an 
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extensive  course  of  travels,  and  to  have  visited 
the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Tliouj^h 
compelled  to  give  up  his  design  by  the  in- 
superable dangers  and  difficulties  of  the 
journey,  he  did  not  come  home  till  his  mind 
had  been  stored  with  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages  and  manners,  by  a  resi- 
dence in  the  south  of  Europe.  On  his  return 
to  England,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere 
made  him  his  secretary,  and  took  him  to  his 
house.  There  he  formed  a  mutual  attachment 
to  the  niece  of  Lady  Ellesmere,  and  without 
the  means  or  prospect  of  support,  the  lovers 
thought  proper  to  marry.  The  lady's  father. 
Sir  George  More,  on  the  declaration  of  this 
step,  was  so  transported  with  rage,  that  he 
insisted  on  the  chancellors  dri\dng  Donne 
from  his  protection,  and  even  got  him  im- 
prisoned, together  with  the  witnesses  of  the 
marriage.  He  was  soon  released  from  prison, 
but  the  chancellor  would  not  again  take  him 
into  his  service  ;  and  the  brutal  father-in-law 
would  not  support  the  unfortunate  pair.  In 
their  distress,  however,  they  were  sheltered 
by  Sir  Francis  WoUey,  a  son  of  Lady  Elles- 
mere by  a  former  marriage,  with  whom  they 
resided  for  several  years,  and  were  treated 
with  a  kindness  that  mitigated  their  sense  of 
dependence. 

Donne  had  been  bred  a  Catholic,  but  on 
mature  reflection  had  made  a  conscientious 
renunciation  of  that  faith.  One  of  his  warm 
friends.  Dr.  Morton,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Durham,  wished  to  have  provided  for  him,  by 
generously  surrendering  one  of  his  benefices  : 
he  therefore  pressed  him  to  take  holy  orders, 
and  to  return  to  him  the  third  day  with  his 
answer  to  the  proposal.  "  At  hearing  of 
this,"  says  his  biographer,  "Mr.  Donne's 
faint  breath  and  perplexed  countenance  gave 
visible  testimony  of  an  inward  conflict.  Ho 
did  not,  however,  return  his  answer  tiU  the 
third  day ;  when,  with  fervid  thanks,  he 
declined  the  oifer,  telling  the  bishop  that 
there  were  some  errors  of  his  life  which, 
though  long  repented  of,  and  pardoned,  as  ho 
trusted,  by  God,  might  yet  be  not  forgotten 
by  some  men,  and  which  might  cast  a  dishonour 
on  the  sacred  office."  We  are  not  told  what 
those  irregularities  were  ;  but  the  conscience 
which  could  dictate  such  an  answer  was  not 
likely  to  require  great  offences  for  a  stumbling- 
block.  This  occurred  in  the  poet's  thirty- 
fourth  year. 

After  the  death  of  Sir  E.  Wolley,  his  next 
protector  was  Sir  Robert  Drury,  whom  ho 
accompanied  on  an  embassy  to  France.  His 
mfe,  with  an  attachment  as  romantic  as 
poet  could  wish  for,  had  formed  the  design  of 
accompanying  him  as  a  page.  It  was  on  this 
occasion,  and  to  dissuade  her  from  the  design, 
that  he  addressed  to  her  the  verses  beginning, 
"By  our  first  strange  and  fatal  interview." 
Isaak  Walton  relates,  with  great  simplicity, 
how  the  poet,  one  evening,  as  he  sat  alone 
in  liis  chamber  in  Paris,  saw  the  vision  of  his 


beloved  wife  appear  to  him  with  a  dead  infant 
in  her  arms,  a  story  which  wants  only  cre- 
dibility to  be  interesting.  He  had  at  last  the 
good  fortune  to  attract  the  regard  of  King 
James  ;  and,  at  his  majesty's  instance,  as  he 
might  now  consider  that  ho  had  outlived  the 
remembrance  of  his  former  follies,  ho  was 
persuaded  to  become  a  clergyman.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  suceessively  appointed  chap- 
lain to  the  king,  lecturer  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
vicar  of  St.  Dunstan's,  Fleet  Street,  and 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  His  death,  at  a  late  age, 
was  occasioned  by  consumption.  He  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's,  where  his  figure  yet 
remains  in  the  vault  of  St.  Faith's,  carved 
from  a  painting  for  which  he  sat  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  dressed  in  his  ^vinding-sheet. 
— SeeCampbell's  "Specimens";  Scrymgeour's 
"  Poetry  and  Poets  of  Britain  "  ;  "  London 
Quarterly  Eeview,"  lix.  6,  1837  ;  Isaak  Wal- 
ton's "Life  of  Donne";  Walton's  "Life," 
by  Zouch ;  Drake's  "  Shakspere  and  his 
Times";  "  Retros.  Rev.,"  viii.  31,  1823; 
AUibone's  "  Crit.  Diet.  Eng.  Lit." 


BEN  JONSON. 

Ben  Jonson,  bom  1574,  died  1()37.  Benja- 
min, or,  according  to  his  own  abbreviation  of 
signature,  Ben  Jonson,  was  born  in  West- 
minster. His  family  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  from  Annandale.  Losing  his  father, 
a  preacher  in  Westminster,  before  his  birth, 
the  benevolence  of  a  friend  placed  him  at 
Westminster  School,  where  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  celebrated  Camden,  at  that 
period  second  master  in  that  establishment. 
His  mother  having  married  a  bricklayer,  Ben 
was  taken  from  school  and  made  to  work  at 
his  stepfather's  business.  From  this  disagree- 
able occupation  he  escaped  by  enlisting  into 
the  army.  He  served  one  campaign  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  on  his  return  he  is  said 
to  have  been  a  short  time  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge  ;  but  this  wants  confirma- 
tion. He  took  to  the  stage,  fought  a  duel 
with  a  brother  actor,  whom  he  killed,  and 
was  thrown  into  prison.  In  prison  he  became 
a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
which  he  professed  for  a  number  of  years 
afterwards. 

On  his  release  he  resumed  his  eff'orts  to 
procui'c  a  subsistence  from  a  connection  with 
the  theatres.  Slender  as  were  his  resources 
and  prospects,  at  the  age  of  twenty  he 
married ;  and  pursued  with  indomitable  per- 
severance, under  great  disadvantages,  those 
studies  which  ultimately  rendered  him  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  Although 
his  talents  procured  him  notice  and  distinction, 
his  circumstances  continued  still  straitened. 
Gifford  disproves  satisfactorily  tlio  frequently 
alleged  generous  patronage  of  Jonson,  in  his 
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necessity,  by  Sbakspcre,  and,  equally  satis- 
factorily, tlio  alleged  injfratitudo  and  malignity 
of  Jonaon.  His  early  efforts,  as  was  the 
custom  of  tho  time,  wore  made  in  joint  works 
with  Marston,  Decker,  au<l  others.  His  first 
acknowledged  iiieco  that  has  descended  to  us 
is  "  Every  ]Mau  in  liis  Humour."  Its  success, 
if  not  materially  improving  his  finances, 
prodigiously  increased  his  reputation.  A 
rapid  succession  of  pieces  of  gi'cat  excellence 
l)laccd  him  in  tho  first  rank  of  dramatic 
Avriters.  Fairer  prospects  of  emolument 
opened  to  him  on  tho  accession  of  James  I. 
From  that  period  ho  almost  abandoned  the 
stage,  and  employed  himself  in  tho  production 
of  his  series  of  beautifid  masques  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Court  and  of  the  nobility. 
This  species  of  writing  Jonson  may  claim  the 
credit  of  having  brought  to  perfection,  and 
it  may  almost  be  said  to  have  died  wdth 
him. 

It  was  during  these  happier  years  that  ho 
acquired  those  habits  of  conviviality  to  which 
his  enemies  have  given  a  less  gentle  name. 
His  company  was  courted  by  all  tho  talent 
of  tho  time,  and  tho  suppers  of  the  "  Mer- 
maid" are  mentioned  with  enthusiasm  by 
those  who  had  enjoyed  their  keen  encounters 
of  contending  wits.  Much  of  the  obloqiiy 
against  Jonson  has  arisen  from  a  result  of  a 
journey  he  undertook  to  Scotland  in  1G18. 
He  had  visited  tho  poet  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thomden.  Drummond' s  notes  of  their  conver- 
sations were  published  i)artia!lj',  under  the 
sanction  of  his  son,  in  1711,  long  after  his 
own  and  Jonson's  death.  They  contained 
strictures,  reckoned  to  be  malignant,  on  many 
of  Jonson's  contemporaries  and  on  some  of 
his  patrons.  Jonson's  biographer,  Gilford, 
falls  furiously  on  Drummond  for  the  treachery 
implied  in  tho  noting  down  of  confidential 
conversations,  as  these  have  been  the  founda- 
tion of  aspersions  of  the  worst  kind  on 
Jonson's  character. 

The  death  of  James  deprived  Jonson  of  a 
kind  and  indidgent  patron.  He  had  succeeded 
Daniel  in  the  hitherto  honorary  office  of 
lam'eate,  and  received  for  it  a  small  pension ; 
but  ho  was  neglected  by  Charles  I.,  and  the 
concluding  years  of  his  life  were  spent  under 
the  pressure  of  poverty  and  disease,  during 
wliich,  however,  his  indefatigable  pen  was 
seldom  unemployed.  Ho  died  in  1G37,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Tho 
flagstone  over  his  grave  was  inscribed  by 
Bomo  familiar  friend  with  the  words  '*  Oh, 
rare  Bon  Jonson." 

Gilford  heroically  defends  Jonson  from  the 
calumnies  heaped  on  his  memory,  espocially 
by  tho  commentators  of  Shakspere,  and 
vindicates  for  his  author  the  possession  of 
qualities  that  commanded  tho  afFoction  and 
respect  of  tho  first  men  of  tho  time,  and 
caused  his  death  to  bo  felt  as  a  public  loss. 
He  seoms  to  have  been  a  man  of  strong  and 
independent  character  ;  somewhat  rough  and 


arrogant  in  manner,  but  liberal  and  kind- 
hearted  in  temper,  \vilh  the  frankness  and 
bluntness  of  a  true  Englishman.  HLs  works 
display  a  veneration  for  all  that  is  high- 
minded  and  virtuous ;  his  learning  is  so 
prodigious  that  his  commentators  j  ant  with 
difficulty  after  his  footsteps.  He  has  not 
been  popular  since  his  ovm.  ago ;  GilTord 
assigns  for  this  various  reasons. — See  vol.  i. 
p.  135,  ct  scq.  His  characters  want  indivi- 
duality, and  illustrate  "humours"  rather 
than  minds.  His  wit  is  brilliant,  "but  docs 
not  make  the  heart  laugh."  His  two  trage- 
dies, "Sejanus"  and  "Catiline,"  loftj',  ornate, 
and  correct  Ln  the  costume  of  Koman  manners, 
are  frigid  and  passionless.  "  In  the  idots  of 
his  comedies  he  is  deserving  of  undisputed 
praise."  Aristophanes,  Terence,  and  Plautus 
arc  his  models.  At  tho  head  of  his  comedies 
in  reputation  stand 

"  Tho  Fox,  tho  Alchemist,  and  Silent  Woman, 
Done  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  outdone  by  no 
man." 

His  language  is  nervous  and  masculine ;  "  per- 
haps," says  Drj'den,  "ho  did  a  little  too 
much  Romanize  our  tongue."  His  masques 
abound  in  passages  of  the  most  airy  and 
animated  beautj*. 

Leigh  Hunt  in  his  "  Blen,  Women,  and 
Books,"  says,  "I  do  not  tliink  that  his 
poetical  merits  are  yet  properly  appreciated. 
I  cannot  consent  that  the  palm  of  humour 
alono  shall  be  given  to  him  while  in  wit, 
feeling,  pathos,  and  poetical  diction  he  is  to 
bo  sunk  fathoms  below  Fletcher  and  Massin- 
ger.  In  the  last  particular  I  think  that  ho 
excels  them  both,  and,  indeed,  all  his  contem- 
poraries except  Shakspeare."  SeeScrymgeour's 
"Poetry  and  Poets  of  Britain";  Schlegel's 
"Dramat.  Art  and  Lit.";  Hazlitt's  "  Lcct. 
on  the  EngHsh  Comic  Writers  "  ;  Disraeli's 
"Amenities  of  Literature";  the  "Humours 
of  Jonson";  Austin  and  Ralph's  "Lives  of 
the  Poets-Laureato  " ;  Mary  Russell  Mitford's 
"  Recollections  of  a  Litcraiy  Life." 


JOSEPH  HALL,  D.D. 

Joseph  Hall,  D.D.,  bom  1574,  died  1656, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  English  divines  and 
scholars,  was  a  native  of  Ashbj'-de-la-Zouch, 
and  educated  at  Emanuel  CoUege,  Cambridge, 
where,  for  a  short  time,  he  read  the  Rhetoric 
Lecture  in  tho  Schools.  Ho  became  Rector 
of  Halstcad,  was  subsequently  presented  by 
Lord  Denny  to  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  and  next 
made  a  Prebendary  of  tho  CoUegiate  Church  of 
Wolverhampton.  In  1018  he  was  sent  to  the 
Synod  of  Doi-t,  was  made  Bishop  of  Exeter 
in  1627,  and  translated  to  Norwich  in  1041. 
On  tho  occurrence  of  the  rebellion,  after 
suffering  imprisonment  and  enduring  various 
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otlierliarclships,  lie  was  sequestered  and  reduced 
to  great  poverty.  Ho  retired  to  Higliam, 
near  Norwich,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
days  on  a  straitened  income,  but  in  tho  active 
discharge  of  ministeriiU  duty.  As  a  man  of 
profound  learning,  fervent  piety,  and  practical 
philanthropy,  his  name  should  be  had  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance.  Ho  was  distingiushed 
as  a  poet  and  as  a  prose  writer,  and  wrote  many 
sermons,  controversial  tracts  against  Eoman- 
ism,  and  other  theological  treatises.  Tho  Rev. 
John  "Wlutefoote,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  says  : 
"  He  was  noted  for  a  singular  wit  from  his 
youth ;  a  most  acute  rhetorician  and  an  ele- 
gant poet.  He  understood  many  tongues ; 
and  in  tho  rhetorick  of  his  own  he  was  second 
to  none  that  lived  in  his  time."  See  AUi- 
bone's  "Grit.  Diet.  Eng.  Lit."  ;  "Selections  of 
Hall's  Works,"  by  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt,  1808  ; 
Ormo's  "liibl.Bib.";  Dibdin's  "Lit.  Comp."  ; 
Eickersteth's  "  Christian  Student  "  ;  Hallam's 
"  Lit.  Hist,  of  Europe  "  ;  Fuller's  "  AVorthies 
of  Leicestershire " ;  Rev.  Chas.  Bridgcs's 
"  Memoir  of  MissM.  J.  Graham"  ;  Campbell's 
"  Specimens." 


RICHARD  CORBET. 

This  witty  and  good-natured  bishop  was  born 
in  1582.  He  was  tho  son  of  a  gardener,  who, 
however,  had  the  honour  to  be  kno'.vn  to  and 
sung  by  Ben  Jonson.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  and  Oxford  ;  and  ha\T.ng  received 
orders,  was  made  successively  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford and  of  Norwich.  He  was  a  most  facetious 
and  rather  too  convivial  person  ;  and  a  collec- 
tion of  anecdotes  about  him  might  be  made, 
little  inferior,  in  point  of  wit  and  coarseness, 
to  that  famous  one,  once  so  popular  in  Scot- 
land, relating  to  tho  sayings  and  doings  of 
George  Buchanan.  He  is  said,  on  one  occa- 
sion, to  have  aided  an  unfortunate  ballad- 
singer  in  his  professional  duty  by  a.rraying 
himself  in  his  leathern  jacket  and  vending 
the  stock,  being  possessed  of  a  fine  presence 
and  a  clear,  full,  ringing  voice.  Occasionally 
doffing  his  clerical  costume,  he  adjourned 
\s-ith  his  chaplain,  Dr.  Lushington,  to  tho 
wine-collar,  where  care  and  ceremony  were 
both  speedily  drov.-ned,  the  one  of  tho  pair 
exclaiming,  "Hero's  to  thee,  Lushington," 
and  the  other,  "Here's  to  thee,  Corbet." 
Men  winked  at  these  irregularities,  probably 
on  the  principle  mentioned  by  Scott,  in  refer- 
ence to  Prior  Aymer,  in  "  Ivanhoe," — "  If 
Prior  AjTiier  rode  hard  in  the  chase,  or  re- 
mained late  at  the  banquet,  men  only  shrugged 
up  their  shoulders  })y  recollecting  that  tho 
same  irregularities  v.'cre  practised  by  many  of 
his  brethren,  who  had  no  redeeming  qualities 
whatsoever  to  atone  for  them."  Corbet,  on 
tho  other  hand,  was  a  kind  as  well  as  a  con- 
vivial— a  warm-hearted  as  well  as  an  eccentric 
man.  Ho  was  tolerant  to  the  Puritans  and 
sectaries ;  his  attention  to  his  duties  was  re- 


spectable ;  his  talents  were  of  a  high  order, 
and  he  had  in  him  a  vein  of  genius  of  no 
ordinary  kind.  Ho  died  in  1G35,  but  his 
poems  were  not  published  tUl  1G47.  They  aro 
of  various  merit,  and  treat  of  various  subjects. 
In  his  "Journey  to  France,"  you  see  the 
humourist,  who,  on  one  occasion,  when  tho 
country  people  were  flocking  to  bo  confirmed, 
cried,  "  Bear  off,  there,  or  I'll  confirm  ye  with 
my  staff."  In  his  lines  to  his  son  Vincent, 
we  see,  notv\'ithstanding  all  his  foibles,  the 
good  man ;  and  in  his  "  Farewell  to  the 
Fairies,"  the  fine  and  fanciful  poet.  See 
Gilfillan's  "Memoirs  of  the  Less  Known 
British  Poets";  Aultrey's  "Letters"; 
"Life,"  by  Gilchrist ;  "Athen.  Oxon." 


DR.  HENRY  KING. 

Dr.  Henry  King,  born  1592,  died  1669. 
He  was  chaplain  to  James  I.  and  Bishop  of 
Chichester.  His  poems,  elegies,  paradoxes, 
and  sonnets  have  a  neatness,  elegance,  and 
even  a  tenderness  which  entitle  them  to  more 
attention  than  they  now  obtain.  To  this 
testimony  of  Peter  Cunningham,  Robert 
Chambers  says,  "  His  language  and  imagery 
aro  chaste  and  refined."  See  Campbell's 
"Specimens";  Chambers's  "  Cycl.  Eng. 
Lit."  vol.  i.  118. 


DR.  WILDE. 

Dr.  Wilde  was  a  dissenting  minister. 
Wc  know  not  tho  dates  of  his  birth  and  death. 
Ho  -ivrote  "Iter  Borcale"  a  poem;  and  a 
comedy,  entitled  "  The  Benefice." 


THOMAS  CAEEW. 

This  delectable  versifier  was  born  in  1589, 
in  Gloucestershire,  from  an  old  family  in 
which  he  sprung.  He  was  educated  at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  but  neither  matricu- 
lated nor  took  a  degree,  After  finishing  his 
travels,  he  returned  to  England,  and  became 
soon  liighly  distinguished,  in  the  Court  of 
Charles  I.,  for  his  manners,  accomplishments, 
and  wit.  He  was  appointed  Gentleman  of  tho 
Pri\'y  Chamber  and  Sewer  in  Ordinary  to  tho 
King.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  gay 
and  gallant  courtier ;  and  in  the  intervals  of 
pleasure  produced  some  light  but  exquisite 
poetry.  He  is  said,  ere  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1639,  to  have  become  very  devout, 
and  bitterly  to  have  deplored  the  licentious- 
ness of  some  of  his  verses. 

Indelicate  choice  of  subject  is  often,  in 
Carew,  combined  with  gi'cat  delicacy  of  execu- 
tion.    No  one  touches  dangerous  themes  with 
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so  li<,'ht  and  glovc-guardeJ  a  hand.  His  pieces 
aro  all  furtive,  but  they  suffgcst  proat  pos.si- 
bilities,  whicli  bis  mode  of  life  and  his  prema- 
ture removal  did  not  permit  to  bo  realized. 
Had  ho,  at  an  earlier  period,  renounced,  lilco 
George  Herbert,  "  the  painted  pleasures  of  a 
court,"  and,  like  Prospero,  dedicated  himself 
to  "closeness,"  with  his  marvellous  facility 
of  ver.so,  his  laboured  levity  of  style,  and  his 
nice  exuberance  of  fancj',  ho  nii^lit  have  pro- 
duced some  work  of  Horatian  merit  and 
classic  permanence.  See  GilfiUan's  "  Speci- 
mens and  Memoirs  of  the  Less-knov/n  British 
Poets";  "  Athou.  Oxon."  ;  Lloyd's  "Wor- 
thies"; Langbaino's  "  Dramatick  Poetry"; 
"Bishop  Percy";  Headloy's  "Beauties  of 
Ancient  English  Poetry";  also  Hallam's 
"  Introduction  to  Literary  History." 


GEOEGE  TVITHER. 
George  Wither,  born  1588,  died  1GG7,  was 
n  voluminous  author,  iu  the  midi^t  of  disasters 
and  sufferings  that  -n-ould  have  damped  the 
;-pirit  of  any  but  the  most  adventurous  and 
iintiring  enthusiast.      Some   of  his  happiest 
strains  were  composed  in  prison :    his  limbs 
were  incarcerated  within  stone  walls  and  iron 
b.ars,  but  his  fancy  was  among  tlie  hills  and 
plains,   >vith   shepherds  hunting,  or  loitering 
with  Poesy,  by  rustling  boughs  and  murmur- 
ing springs.     There  is  a  freshness  and  natural 
vivacity  iu  the  poetry  of  Wither,  that  render 
his  early  works  a  "perpetual  feast."       Wo 
cannot  say  that  it  is  a  feast  "  where  no  crude 
sui'feit  reigns,"  for  ho  is  often  harsh,  obscure, 
and  atTected  ;  but  ho  has  an  endless  diversity 
of  style  and  subjects,  and  true  poetical  feeling 
and  expression.       Whither   was   a  native    of 
Hampshire,  and    received   his    education    at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.     He  first  appeared 
as  an  author  in  the  year  1G13,  when  he  pub- 
lished a  satire,  entitled  "Abuses  Stript  and 
Wliipt."       For  this  ho  was  thrown  into  the 
Iilarshalsea,  where  he  composed  his  fine  poem, 
"The    Shepherds'    Hunting."        Wlien     the 
abuses  satirised  by  the  poet  had  accumulated 
and  brought  on  the  civil  war,  Wither  took  the 
popular  side,  and  sold  his  paternal  estate  to 
raise    a   trooj,  of   horse    for    the  parliament. 
He  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  mr.jor,  and  in  lG-12 
was  nuulo  governor  of  Famhara  Castle,  after- 
wards held  by  Denham.     Wither  was  accused 
of  deserting  his  appointment,  and  the  castle 
was    ceded    the    same    j'oar   to    Sir   William 
Waller.     During  the  struggles  of  that  period, 
the  poet  was  made  prisoner  by  the  royalists, 
and  stood  in  danger  of  capital  punishment, 
when  Denham  intoi-fcred  for  his  brother  bard, 
alleging,    tl-.at    as   long  as  Wither  lived,    he 
(Denham)  would  not  bo  considered  the  worst 
poet  in  England.     The  joke  was  a  good  one, 
if  it  saved  Withcr's  life;  but  George  was  not 
frightened  from  the  perilous  contentions  of 
the  times.     He  was  afterwards  one  of  Crom- 


well's majors-general,  and  kept  watch  and 
ward  over  the  royalists  of  Surrey,  l-'roni  the 
Hequcstratcd  estates  of  these  gentlemen, 
Wither  obtained  a  considerable  fortune  ;  but 
the  Restoration  came,  and  ho  was  stript  of 
all  his  possessions.  He  remonstrated  loudly 
and  angrily ;  his  remonstrances  were  voted 
libels,  and  the  uidueky  poet  was  again  thro\vn 
into  prison.  Ho  published  various  treatises, 
satires,  and  poems,  during  this  period,  though 
he  was  treated  with  great  rigour.  He  was 
released,  under  bond  for  good  behaviour,  in 
1GG3,  and  survived  nearly  four  years  after- 
wards, dying  in  Loudon  on  the  2nd  of  May 
1GG7. 

"Withcr's  fame  as  a  poet  is  derived  chiefly 
from  his  early  productions,  written  before  ho 
had  imbibed  the  sectarian  gloom  of  tlie  Pu- 
ritans, or  become  embroiled  in  the  struggles 
of  the  civil  war.  A  collection  of  liis  poems 
was  pubhshed  by  himself  in  1C22,  with  the 
title,  "Mistress  of  Philarete  ;  "  his  "Shep- 
herds' Himting,"  being  certain  Eclogues 
written  during  the  time  of  the  author's  im- 
prisonment in  the  Marshalsea,  appeared  in 
1G33.  His  "  Collection  of  Emblems,  Ancient 
and  Modei-n,  Quickened  with  Metrical  Illus- 
trations," made  their  appearance  in  1G35.  His 
satirical  and  controversial  works  were  nume- 
rous, but  are  now  forgotten.  Some  authors 
of  our  o^\Ti  day  (Mr.  Southey  in  particular) 
have  helped  to  popularise  Wither,  by  frequent 
quotation  aud  eulogy ;  but  j\Ir.  ElUs,  in  his 
"  Specimens  of  Early  English  Poets,"  was  the 
first  to  point  out  "  that  playful  fancy,  pure 
taste,  and  artless  delicacy  of  sentiment,  which 
distinguish  the  poetry  of  his  early  youth." 
His  poem  on  Christmas  affords  a  lively  picture 
of  tho  manners  of  the  times.  His  '■  Address 
to  Poetry,"  tho  solo  yet  cheering  companion 
of  his  jirison  sohtudc,  is  worthy  of  the  theme, 
and  superior  to  most  of  the  effusions  of  that 
period.  The  pleasure  with  which  he  recounts 
the  various  charms  and  the  "  divine  skill "  of 
his  Muse,  that  had  derived  nourishment  and 
delight  from  the  "meanest  objects"  of  ex- 
ternal nature — a  daisy,  a  bush,  or  a  tree ;  and 
which,  when  these  picturesque  and  beloved 
scenes  of  the  country  were  denied  liim,  could 
gladden  even  tho  vaults  and  shades  of  a 
prison,  is  one  of  the  richest  offerings  that  has 
yet  been  made  to  the  pure  and  hallowed  shrine 
of  poesy.  Tho  superiority  of  intellectual 
pursuits  over  the  gratifications  of  sense,  and 
all  the  malice  of  fortune,  has  never  been  more 
touchingly  or  finely  illustrated.  See  Cham- 
bers's "  Cycl.  Engl.  Lit.  "  vol.  i.  125;  Camp- 
bell's "  Specimens  "  ;  K.  A.  Willmotfs  "  Lives 
of  the  Sacred  Poets,"  a  delightful  work. 


WILLIAM  BBOWXE. 

William  Browne,  bom  1590,  died  lCt5.  Ho 
was  a  native  of  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  and 
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educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  He  wrote 
'■Britannia's  Pastoralls  "  ;  "The  Shepherd's 
Pipe";  and  other  poems.  His  poetiy  was 
very  popular  in  his  own  day,  but  fell  after- 
wards into  neglect.  Yet  Thomas  Miller,  one 
of  the  most  delicious  ^^^.•itcr3  on  country 
scones  of  the  present  day,  says,  "  He  carries 
with  him  the  true  aroma  of  old  forests  ;  his 
lines  are  mottled  ■N\dth  mosses,  and  there  is  a 
gnarled  raggedness  upon  the  stems  of  liis 
trees.  His  waters  have  a  wet  look  and 
splashing  sound  about  them,  and  you  feel  the 
fresh  air  play  around  you  while  you  read. 
His  birds  are  the  free  denizens  of  the  field.s, 
and  they  send  their  songs  so  life-like  through 
the  covert,  that  their  music  rings  upon  the 
ear,  and  you  are  carried  away  with  his  sweet 
pipings."  See  Allibone's  "  Crit.  Diet.  Eng. 
Lit.";  "London  Monthly  Rev.,"  1772;  Sir 
EgertonBrydges's  ed.  of  Browne's  "Poems." 


FRANCIS  QUARLES. 

Francis  Quarles,  born  1592,  died  1644. 
His  writings  are  more  Uke  those  of  a  divine, 
or  contemplative  recluse,  than  of  a  busy  man 
of  the  world,  who  held  various  pubhc  situa- 
tions, and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  Quarles 
was  a  native  of  Essex,  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
He  was  successively  cuxj-bearcr  to  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  secretary  to  Archbishop 
Usher,  and  chronologor  to  the  city  of  London. 
He  esijoused  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  and  was 
so  harassed  by  the  opposite  party,  who  in- 
jm-ed  his  property,  and  plundered  him  of  his 
books  and  rare  manuscripts,  that  his  death  wa,s 
attributed  to  the  affliction  and  ill-health 
caused  by  those  disasters.  Notwithstanding 
his  loyalty,  the  works  of  Quarles  have  a 
tinge  of  Puritanism  and  ascetic  piety  that 
might  have  moUified  the  rage  of  his  perse- 
cutors. His  i:)oems  consist  of  various  pieces 
— "  Job  MiUtant  "  ;  "  Sion's  Elegies  "  ;  "  The 
History  of  Queen  Esther " ;  "  Argalus  and 
Parthenia";  "The  Morning  Muse";  "The 
Feast  of  Worms "  ;  and  "  The  Divine  Em- 
blems." The  latter  were  published  in  164.5, 
and  were  so  popular,  that  Phillips,  MUton's 
nephew,  styles  Quarles  "  the  darling  of  our 
plebeian  judgments."  The  eulogium  still 
holds  good  to  some  extent,  for  the  Divine 
Emblems,  with  their  cpiaint  and  grotesque 
illustrations,  are  still  found  in  the  cottages  of 
our  peasants.  Aftar  the  Restoration,  when 
everything  sacred  and  serious  was  cither  ne- 
glected or  made  the  subject  of  ribald  jests, 
Quarles  seems  to  have  been  entirely  lost  to 
the  public.  Even  Pope,  who,  had  he  read 
him,  must  have  relished  his  lively  fancy  and 
poetical  expression,  notices  only  his  bathos 
and  absurdity.  The  better  and  more  tolerant 
taste  of  modem  times  has  admitted  the 
divine  emblemist  into  the  "  laurelled  frater- 


nity of  poets,"  where,  if  he  does  not  occupy 
a  conspicuous  place,  he  is  at  least  sure  of  his 
due  measure  of  homage  and  attention.  Em- 
blems, or  the  union  of  the  graphic  and  poetic 
arts,  to  inculcate  lessons  of  morality  and 
religion,  had  been  tried  with  success  by 
Peacham  and  Wither.  Quarles,  however, 
made  Herman  Hugo,  a  Jesuit,  his  model,  and 
from  the  "  Pia  Desideria "  of  this  author 
copied  a  great  part  of  his  prints  and  mottoes. 
His  style  is  that  of  his  age — studded  with 
conceits,  often  extravagant  in  conception,  and 
presenting  the  most  outre  and  ridiculous 
combinations.  There  is  strength,  however, 
amidst  his  contortions,  and  true  mt  mixed 
up  mth  the  false.  His  epigrammatic  point. 
Igniting  Avit  and  devotion,  has  been  considered 
the  precursor  of  Young's  "  Night  Thoughts." 
The  fastidious  and  elegant  taste  of  Campbell 
evidently  influenced  him  in  giving  judgment  on 
Quarles,  and  although  there  is  much  truth  in 
what  he  says,  still  he  treats  unjustly  the  various 
good  qualities  of  this  poet.  See  Chambers's 
"  Cycl.  Eng.  Lit.  "  i.  129  ;  Campbell's  "  Speci- 
mens " ;  R.  A.  WOlmott's  "  Lives  of  the 
Sacred  Poets"  ;  "Retrosp.  Rev."  v.  ISO. 


RICHARD    CRASHAW. 

Richard  Crashaw,  born  1615  (?),  died  1650. 
His  father  was  a  preacher  at  the  Temple 
Church  in  London.  The  time  of  the  poet's 
birth  is  uncertain.  In  1637  ho  is  found  in 
possession  of  a  fellowship  in  Cambridge,  from 
which  he  was  ejected  by  the  Parliamentary 
army  for  non-compliance  with  the  covenant. 
He  went  to  France,  and  became  a  Roman 
Catholic.  By  the  patronage  of  the  exiled 
English  queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  he  obtained 
an  ecclesiastical  situation  in  Italy,  and 
became  a  canon  of  the  Church  of  Loretto, 
where  he  died. 

Crashaw' s  poetry  is  of  a  fervid  religious 
character.  He  "  formed  his  style  on  the  most 
quaint  and  conceited  school  of  Italian  poetry, 
that  of  Marino  "  (Campbell),  whose  "  Sospetto 
d'Herode  "  he  partly  translated.  It  is  chiefly 
in  translation  that  the  strength  of  Crashaw  is 
■visible.  His  pieces  are  never  tedious,  but  full 
of  the  strained  and  exaggerated  conceits  of 
the  school  of  Donne  ;  he  had  a  rich  warm 
fancy,  and  a  delicate  ear  for  music.  The 
Roman  Catholic  cast  of  his  religious  poetry 
may  have  contributed  to  its  neglect  in  this 
country.  See  Scrymgeour's  "  Poetry  and 
Poets  of  Britain";  AUibone's  "Crit.  Diet. 
Eng.  Lit.  "  ;  Dr.  Johnson's  "  Life  of  Cowley"  ; 
Ellis's  "Specimens";  Campbell's  "Speci- 
mens." 


GEORGE  HERBERT. 

George  Herbert,  born  1593,  died  1632,  was 
a  descendant  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  and  a 
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younger  brother  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury.  Ho  was  bom  at  Montgomery  Castle  in 
WaJbs,  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and 
there  elected  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  was  elected  fellow  ;  University 
Orator  IGl'J  ;  took  holy  orders  and  was  made 
Prebendary  of  Layton  Ecclesia,  in  the  diocese 
of  Lincoln,  by  Archbishop  Williams ;  and  in 
1630  was  presented  Ij}' Charles  I.  to  the  living 
of  Bemerton.  For  the  deeply  interesting 
account  of  this  good  man's  life  our  readers 
must  turn  to  the  charming  pages  of  Izaak  Wal- 
ton. He  published  several  works  in  prose  and 
poetry  ;  one  of  the  best  is  "  The  Temple,  Sacred 
Poems  and  Private  Ejaculations."  Within  a 
few  weeks  of  its  issue  from  the  press,  twenty 
thousand  copies  were  sold.  The  "  Priest  to  the 
Temple,  or  the  Country  Parson  ;  his  Character 
and  Rule  of  Holy  Life  "  is  much  admired. 
Coleridge  thus  speaks  of  our  poet :  "  Having 
mentioned  the  name  of  Herbert,  that  model 
of  a  man,  a  gentleman,  and  a  clergj-mau,  let 
mo  add,  that  the  quaintness  of  some  of  his 
thoughts — not  his  diction,  than  which  nothing 
can  bo  more  pure,  manly,  and  unailected,  has 
blinded  modem  readers  to  the  general  merits 
of  his  poems,  which  arc  for  the  most  part  ex- 
quisite in  their  kind."  Cowpcr,  in  liis  melan- 
choly, when  neither  nature  nor  the  classics 
had  any  charms  for  him,  found  pleasure  in 
reading  Herbert.  He  says,  "  At  length  I  met 
with  Herbert's  Poems,  andgothic  and  uncouth 
as  they  were,  I  j-et  found  in  them  a  strain  of 
piety  which  I  could  not  but  admire.  This  was 
the  only  author  I  had  any  debght  in  reading. 
I  pored  over  him  all  day  long,  and  though  I 
found  not  hero  what  I  might  have  found — a 
cure  for  my  malady — yet  it  never  seemed  so 
much  alleviated  as  while  I  was  reading  him." 
There  is  an  exquisite  sketch  of  Herbert's  life 
and  critique  on  his  poems  in  Gilfillan's  "  In- 
troduction to  the  Poet's  Works."  See  Preface 
to  "  Silex  Scintillans,  or  Sacred  Poems  and 
Private  Ejaculations "  ;  Baxter's  "  Poetical 
Fragments "  ;  K.  A.  Willmott's  "  Lives  of 
the  Sacred  Poets";  Allibone's  "Crit.  Diet. 
Eng.  Lit." 


GILES  FLETCHER. 

Giles  Fletcher,  bom  1588,  died  1G23.  Ho 
was  the  younger  brother  of  Phinoas,  and  died 
twenty-threo  years  before  him.  He  was  a 
cousin  of  Fletcher  the  dramatist,  and  the  son 
of  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  who  was  employed  in 
many  important  missions  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and,  among  others,  negotiated  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Russia  greatly  in  the 
favour  of  his  own  country.  Giles  is  supposed  to 
have  been  bora  in  1588.  Ho  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  pubbshed  his  noMo  poem,  "  Christ's 
A^'ictory  and  Triumjih,"  in  KilO,  when  he  was 
twenty- three  years  of  age;  was  appointed  to 
the  bving  of  Alderston,  in  Suflblk,  where  ho 


died,  in  1G23,  at  the  early  ago  of  thirty -five, 
"equally  loved,"  says  old  Wood,  "of  tho 
Muses  and  the  Graces." 

The  poem,  in  four  cantos,  entitled  "  ChrLt's 
Victory  and  Triumph,"  is  one  of  almost 
Miltouic  magnificence.  With  a  wing  as  easy 
as  it  is  strong,  ho  soars  to  heaven,  and  fills 
the  austere  mouth  of  Justice  and  the  golden 
lips  of  Mercy  with  language  worth}'  of  both. 
Ho  then  stoops  down  on  the  Wilderness  of 
tho  Temptation,  and  paints  tho  Saviour  and 
Satan  in  colours  admirably  contrasted,  and 
which  in  their  biightness  and  bhicknesa  can 
never  decaj'.  Nor  does  he  fear,  in  fine,  to 
pierce  the  gloom  of  Calvaiy,  and  to  minglo 
his  note  with  the  harps  of  angels,  saluting 
tho  Redeemer,  as  He  sprang  from  the  grave, 
with  tho  song,  "He  is  risen,  He  is  risen — 
and  shall  die  no  more."  Tho  style  is  steeped 
in  Spenser — equally  mellifluous,  figurative, 
and  majestic.  In  allegory  the  author  of  tho 
"  Fairy  Queen"  is  hardly  superior,  and  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  devotion  Fletcher  surjjasses 
him  far.  From  the  great  light  thus  early 
kindled  and  early  quenched,  Milton  did  not 
disdain  to  draw  with  his  "  golden  urn." 
"  Paradise  Regained  "  owes  much  more  than 
tho  suggestion  of  its  subject  to  "  Christ's 
Victory ; "  and  is  it  too  much  to  say  that, 
had  Fletcher  lived,  he  might  have  shono 
in  tho  same  constellation  with  the  bard 
of  tho  "Paradise  Lost"?  The  plan  of  our 
"Specimens"  permits  only  a  few  extracts. 
Let  those  who  ^rish  more,  along  with  a 
lengthened  and  glowing  tribute  to  the  author's 
genius,  considt  Blackwood  for  November, 
1835.  The  reading  of  a  single  sentence  ^vill 
convince  them  that  tho  author  of  the  paper 
was  Christopher  Noi-th. — (Gilfillan's  S^wcimens 
with  Mem.  of  tlicLcss-knomi  British  Poets,  vol.i. 
190.)  Antony  Wood  tell  us  that  Giles  was 
"  equally  beloved  of  the  Muses  and  the  Graces." 
Sec  Headley's  "Beauties  Anc.  Eng.  Poet."; 
Campbell's  "  Specimens "  ;  Hallam's  "  In- 
troduction to  Lit.  of  Eui'ope  "  ;  Allibonc. 


PHINEAS  FLETCHER. 

Wo  have  already  spoken  of  Giles  Fletcher, 
the  brother  of  Phincas.  Of  Phineas  we  know 
nothing  except  that  he  was  born  in  1584, 
educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  became 
Rector  at  Hilgay,  in  Norfolk,  where  ho  re- 
mained for  twenty-nine  years,  surviving  his 
brother ;  that  he  wrote  an  account  of  the 
founders  and  learned  men  of  his  university  ; 
that  in  1G33  he  pubbshed  "  Tho  Purple 
Island  "  ;   and  that  in  1650  ho  died. 

His  "  Purple  Island  "  (with  which  we  first 
became  acquainted  in  the  writings  of  Jiuncs 
Hervey,  author  of  the  "Meditations,"  who 
was  its  fervent  admirer)  is  a  curious,  complex, 
and   highly   ingenious   allegory,   forming    an 
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elaborate  picture  of  Man,  in  his  body  and  soul ; 
r.nd  for  subtlety  and  infinite  flexibility,  both  of 
fancy  and  verse,  deserves  grreat  praise,  although 
it  cannot  for  a  moment  bo  compared  with 
his  brother's  "  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph," 
either  in  interest  of  subject  or  in  splendour  of 
genius.— (Gilfillan' 3  Specimens  of  Lcss-knoivn 
British  Poets,  vol.  i.  315.)  The  ^-oat  Milton 
is  said  to  have  ingenuously  confessed  that  ho 
owed  his  immortal  work  of  "  Paradise  Lost" 
to  Mr.  Fletcher's  '•  Locustse."  See  "  Eetrosp. 
Rev."  ii.  342,  120;  Hoadley;  Hallam ;  Prcf. 
to  Rev.  J.  Sterling's  Poems  ;  Wartou. 


WILLIAM  HABINGTON. 

William  Habington,  born  1G05,  died  ICod-. 
This  amiable  man  and  irreproachable  poeb 
was  born  at  Hindlip,  in  Worcestershire,  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1605, — a  mo-st  memor- 
able day  in  the  history  of  the  Habington 
famUy ;  for  they  were  Papists.  The  discovery 
of  the  gunpowder  plot  is  believed  to  have 
come  from  his  mother ;  and  his  father,  who 
had  been  six  years  imprisoned  for  his  supposed 
concern  in  Babiugton's  conspiracy,  was  con- 
demned to  die  for  concealing  some  of  the  gxm- 
powder  traitors  in  his  house.  Whether  or  not 
he  had  actually  been  so  far  implicated  in  their 
legal  guilt  is  not  certain;  bat  ho  owed  his 
pardon  to  the  intercession  of  his  brother-in- 
law.  Lord  Morley. 

They  were  a  wealthy  family.  William  was 
educated  in  the  Jesuit  College  at  St.  Omer, 
and  afterwards  at  Paris,  in  the  hope  that  ho 
might  enter  into  that  society.  But  he  pre- 
ferred a  wiser,  and  better,  and  happier  course 
of  life  ;  and  returning  to  his  own  country, 
married  Lucy,  daughter  of  William  Herbert, 
first  Lord  Powis,  the  Castara  of  his  poems. 
He  died  when  he  had  just  completed  his 
fortieth  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  family 
vault  at  Hindlip.  The  poems  were  introduced, 
for  the  first  time,  into  a  general  collection,  by 
Mr.  Chalmers,  most  properly.  He  appears 
in  them  to  have  thoroughly  deserved  the 
happiness  which  during  his  short  Me  he 
enjoyed. — (Southey's  Brit.  Poet.  975.)  The 
Laureate  was  mistaken  in  saying  "fortieth 
year,"  it  was  in  his  forty-ninth  year  that 
Habington  died.  See  GilfiUan'a  "Spec, 
with  Mem.  of  Less-known  Brit.  Poets''  ;  AUi- 
bone's  "  Crit.  Diet.  Eng.  Lit.";  "  Cens.  Lit." 
viii.  227-233,  also  pp.  387-306;  Headley's 
"  Anc.  Eng.  Poet." 


SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING. 

Sir  John  Suckhng,  bom  1608,  died  1641. 
This  poet,  who  gives  levity  its  gayest  ex- 
pression, was  the  son  of  the  comptroller  of 
the  household  to  Charles  I.     Langbaine  tells 


us  that  he  spoke  Latin  at  five  years  of  age ; 
but  Avith  what  correctness  or  fluency  we  aro 
not  informed.  His  versatile  mind  certainly 
acquhed  many  accomplishments,  and  filled  a 
short  life  with  many  pursuits,  for  he  was  a 
traveller,  a  soldier,  a  lyric  and  dramatic  poet, 
and  a  musician.  After  serving  a  campaign 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  returned  to 
England,  was  favoured  by  Charles  I.,  and 
wrote  some  pieces,  which  were  exhilsited  for 
the  amusement  of  the  court  with  sumptuous 
splendour.  When  the  ciA-il  wars  broke  out  ho 
expended  ^1200  on  the  equipment  of  a,  regi- 
ment for  the  king,  which  was  distinguished, 
however,  only  by  its  finery  and  cowardice. "  A 
brother  poet  crowned  his  disgrace  with  a 
ludicrous  song.  The  event  is  said  to  have 
aff"ected  him  deeply  with  shame  ;  but  he  did 
not  live  long  to  experience  that  most  incurable 
of  the  heart's  diseases.  Having  learnt  that 
his  servant  had  robbed  him,  he  drew  on  his 
boots  in  great  haste ;  a  rusty  nail,  that  was 
concealed  in  one  of  them,  pierced  his  heel,  and 
produced  a  mortification,  of  which  he  died. 
His  poems,  his  five  plays,  together  with  his 
letters,  speeches,  and  tracts,  have  been  col- 
lected into  one  volume. — (Campbell's  Sjpcci- 
mens,  p.  181.) 


JOHN  CHALKHILL. 

John  ChalkhQl  is  a  name  prefixed  by  Izaak 
Walton  to  a  work  published  by  him  in  1683, 
entitled  "  Thealma  and  Clearchus  :  a  Pastoral 
History  in  Smooth  and  Easio  Verse."  Some 
have  supposed  the  work  written  by  the  genial 
angler  himself;  but  this  can  scarcely  be, 
when  he  describes  Chalkhill  as  a  man  in  his 
time  "  generally  known  and  as  well  beloved  ; 
for  he  v/as  humble  and  obliging  in  his 
behaviour  ;  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  very  in- 
nocent and  prudent ;  and  indeed  his  whole 
life  was  useful,  quiet,  and  virtuous."  The 
"Lend.  Retrosp.  Rev.,"  1821,  pronounces 
"  the  versification  extremely  sweet  and 
equable.  Occasionally  harsh  hues  and  un- 
licensed rhymes  occur ;  but  they  are  only 
exceptions  to  the  general  style  of  the  poem — 
the  errors  of  haste  or  neghgence."  Gilfillan 
writes  in  his  highest  stylo  of  eloquence  about 
this  poem  : — "  Thealma  and  Clearchus"  may 
be  called  the  "Arcadia"  in  rhyme.  It  re- 
sembles that  work  of  Sir  Phihp  Sidney,  not 
only  in  subject,  but  in  execution.  Its  plot  is 
dark  and  puzzUng,  its  descriptions  are  rich  to 
luxuriance,  its  narrative  is  tedious,  and  its 
characters  are  mere  shadows.  But  although 
a  dream,  it  is  a  dream  of  genius,  and  l>rings 
beautifully  before  our  imagination  that  early 
period  in  the  world's  history,  in  which  poets 
and  painters  have  taught  us  to  beheve,  when 
the  heavens  were  nearer,  the  skies  clearer, 
the  fat  of  the  earth  richer,  the  foam  of  the  sea 
brighter,  than  in  our  degenerate  days  ; — v/hcn 
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shepherds,  reposing  under  broad,  umbrageous 
oaks,  saw,  or  thought  thej'  saw,  in  the  groves 
the  shadows  of  angels,  and  on  the  mountain- 
summits  the  doscenchng  footsteps  of  God. 
Chalkhill  resembles,  of  all  our  modern  poets, 
perhaps  Shelley  most,  in  the  ideahty  of  his 
conception,  the  enthusiasm  of  his  spirit,  and 
the  unmitigated  gorgeousness  of  hia  imagi- 
nation. 


WILLI  A]\I  CART  WEIGHT. 

William  Cartwri-ht,  born  ICll,  died  1CA3. 
Ho  was  a  native  of  Northway,  Gloucestershire, 
educated  at  Westminster,  and  Christchurch, 
Oxford.  He  was  ordained  in  1G38.  In  1613 
ho  was  chosen  Proctor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  and  Reader  in  Metaphysics,  and  died 
the  same  j-ear  of  malifrnant  fever.  Ho  wrote 
"  The  Koya.1  Slave,"  a  Tragi-Comcdy  ;  "  Tragi- 
comedies, with  other  Poems";  "  Poemata 
Gra^ca  et  Latuia"  ;  and  other  pieces.  Cart- 
wright  was  hold  in  liigh  estimation  by  his 
oontemporaries.  Dr.  Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
says  :  "  Cartwright  is  the  utmost  man  can 
come  to."  Ben  Jon.^on  writes :  "  My  son 
Cartwright  writes  hke  a  man."  Anthony 
AVood  declares,  that  "  ho  was  another  Tully 
and  Virgil,  as  being  most  excellent  for  oratorA' 
•and  poetry."  Gerard  Langbaino  conhrras  all 
this  eulogium  by  :  "  He  was  extremelj'  remark- 
able both  for  his  outward  and  inward  endow- 
ments, his  body  being  as  handsome  as  his 
soul.  He  was  an  cxceiient  orator,  and  yet  an 
admirable  poet — a  quality  which  Cicero,  with 
all  his  pains,  could  not  rttain  to."  The  king, 
who  was  at  Oxford  when  ho  died,  went  in 
mourning  for  him.  Gilfillan  says  :  "  One  is 
reminded  of  the  description  given  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  who,  when  he  first  began  to  preach, 
by  his  young  and  florid  beaut}-,  and  his  sub- 
lime and  raised  discourses,  made  men  take 
him  for  an  angel  newly  descended  from  the 
climes  of  Paradise."  See  Allibone'3  "  Crit. 
Diet.  Eng.  Lit." 


ROBERT  HERRICK. 

Robert  Herriek,  bom  1591,  died  1662  (r).  Ho 
is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  Eric,  a 
Danish  chief  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alfred 
the  Great.  Ho  was  born  in  Cheapside, 
London,  studied  at  Cambridge,  presented  to 
the  living  of  Dean  Prior,  Devonshire,  in  1629; 
was  deprived  by  Cromwell  in  1648,  and  re- 
instated in  his  living  by  Charles  II.  in  16G0. 
At  the  ago  of  fifty-six  he  publi.<hcd  his  "  Xoblo 
Numbers,  or  Pious  Pieces,"  and  soon  after  his 
"  Hesperides,  or  Works  both  Human  and 
Divine,  of  Robert  Herriek.  Esq.,"  his  minis- 
terial iirciix  being  now  laid  a»ido.     Many  of 


these  poems  were  very  licentious;  but  under- 
neath all  there  can  bo  discerned  a  higher 
nature,  which,  had  it  fallen  on  <liflorent  times, 
might  liavo  gair.ed  the  love  and  respect  of  all 
good  men.  GiJlillan  calls  him  "  a  bird  with 
tropical  iilumago  and  norland  sweetness  of 
song."  Drake,  in  his  "  Literary  Hours,"  did 
much  towards  reviving  the  poems  of  Herriek, 
which  had  all  l>ut  sunk  into  oblivion.  Yet 
oven  he,  with  aU  his  admiration,  had  to  speak 
in  strong  language  of  the  unclerical  anil  im- 
moral nature  of  many  poems.  So  injudiciously 
are  the  contents  of  his  volume  dispo.sed,  and 
so  totally  divested  of  order  and  propriety,  that 
it  would  almost  seem  the  poet  \vishcd  to  pollute 
and  bury  his  best  effusions  in  a  mass  of  non- 
sense and  obscenity.  .(Ulibone  says,  "  Herriek 
is  a  most  exquisite  poet,  but  unfortunately 
delighted  with  the  wanderings  of  a  libertine 
muse."  Marj'  Russell  Mitford,  in  her  charm- 
ing "  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life,"  tells  us 
that  "  his  real  delight  was  among  flowers  and 
bees,  and  nymphs  and  cupids ;  and  certainly 
these  graceful  subjects  wero  never  handled 
more  gracefully."  Campbell  saj's,  whilst  ad- 
mitting, as  every  one  must,  the  sad  licentious- 
ness of  Herriek,  that  "  where  the  ore  is  pure, 
it  is  of  high  value."  In  the  fortj'-fifth  volume 
of  Blaclcirood' s  Zlofjazine  the  ■svriter  re- 
marks that  our  poet  displays  considerable 
facility  of  simjilo  diction  and  considerable 
variety  of  lyrical  versification.  He  is  suc- 
cessful in  imitating  the  sprightliness  of  Ana- 
creontic gaiety  and  the  lucid  neatness  of  the 
ancient  anthologists."  And  the  "  London 
Retrospective  Review,"  v.  156-180, adds,  "his 
poems  resemble  a  luxuriant  meadow,  full  of 
king-cups  and  wild  flowers,  or  a  July  firma- 
ment, sparkUng  with  a  myriad  stars.  But  let 
our  poet  in  his  more  thoughtful  moments 
speak : 

"  For  these  my  unbaptized  rhymes — 
Writ  in  my  wild  unhallowed  times, — 
For  ever}'  sentence,  clause,  and  word, 
That 's  not  inlaid  with  tliee,  0  Lord  ! 
Forgive  me,  God,  and  blot  each  lino 
Out  of  my  book  that  is  not  thine. 
But  if  'mongst  all  thou  findest  ono 
Worthy  thy  benediction. 
That  one  of  all  the  rest  shall  be 
The  glory  of  my  work  and  me." 

Peace  be  to  his  ashes  ! 


RICHARD  LOVELACE. 

Richard  Lovelace,  bom  IGIS,  died  1658. 
Gilfillan,  in  an  admirable  article  on  this 
writer,  says :  "  This  unlucky  cavalier  and 
bard  was  born  in  161S.  Ho  was  the  son  of 
Sir  William  Lovelace,  of  Woolwich,  in  Kent. 
Ho  was  educated,  some  say  at  Oxford,  and 
others  at  Cambridge — took  a  master's  dcgi-cc. 
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and  was  afterwards  presented  at  Court.  An- 
thony Wood  thus  describes  his  personal 
appearance  at  the  ag'e  of  sixteen  : — '  Ho  was 
the  most  amiable  and  beautiful  person  that 
eye  ever  behold, — a  porson  also  of  innate 
modesty,  virtue,  and  courtly  deportment, 
which  made  him  then,  but  especially  after 
when  he  retired  to  the  great  citj%  much 
admired  and  adored  by  the  fair  sex.'  Soon 
after  this,  he  was  chosen  by  the  county  of 
Kent  to  deliver  a  petition  from  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  House  of  Commons,  praj'inr?  them 
to  restore  the  king  to  his  rights,  and  to  settle 
the  government.  Such  offence  was  given  by 
this  to  the  Long  Parliament,  that  Lovelace 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  only  Uberated  on 
heavy  bail.  His  paternal  estate,  which 
amounted  to  ,£500  a-year,  was  soon  exhausted 
in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  royal  cause.  In 
164(>.  he  formed  a  regiment  for  the  service  of 
the  King  of  France,  became  its  colonel,  and 
was  woimded  at  Dunkirk.  Ere  leaving  Eng- 
land, he  had  formed  a  strong  attachment  to 
a  Miss  Lucy  Sacheverell,  and  had  written 
much  poetry  in  her  praise,  designating  her  as 
Lux-Casta.  Unfortunately,  hearing  a  report 
that  Lovelace  had  died  at  Dunkirk  of  his 
wounds,  she  married  another,  so  that,  on  his 
return  homo  in  1648,  he  met  a  deep  disap- 
pointment ;  and  to  complete  his  misery,  the 
ruling  powers  cast  him  again  into  prison, 
where  he  lay  till  the  death  of  Charles.  Like 
some  other  men  of  genius,  he  beguiled  his 
confinement  by  literary  employment ;  and  in 
1649,  ho  published  a  book  under  the  title  of 
'  Lucasta,'  consisting  of  odes,  sonnets,  songs, 
and  miscellaneous  poems,  most  of  which  had 
been  previously  composed.  After  the  execu- 
tion of  the  king,  he  was  liberated ;  but  his 
funds  were  exhausted,  his  heart  broken,  and 
his  constitution  probably  injured.  Ho  gra- 
dually sunk  ;  and  "Wood  says  that  he  became 
very  poor  in  body  and  purse,  was  the  object 
of  charity,  '  went  in  ragged  clothes,  and 
mostly  lodged  in  obscure  and  dirty  places.' 
Alas  for  the  Adonis  of  sixteen,  the  beloved  of 
Lucasta,  and  the  envied  of  all !  Some  have 
doubted  these  stories  about  his  extreme 
poverty ;  and  one  of  his  biographers  asserts, 
that  his  daughter  and  sole  heir  (but  who, 
pray,  was  his  wife  and  her  mother  ?)  married 
the  son  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke,  and 
brought  to  her  husband  the  estates  of  her 
father  at  Kingsdown,  in  Kent.  Aubrey,  how- 
ever, corroborates  the  statements  of  Wood  ; 
and,  at  all  events,  Lovelace  seems  to  have 
died,  in  1658,  in  a  wretched  alley  near  Shoe 
Lane. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  his 
poetry.  It  may  be  compared  to  his  person — 
beautiful,  but  dressed  in  a  stiff  mode.  We  do 
not,  in  every  point,  homologate  the  opinions 
of  PrjTine,  as  to  the  '  unloveliness  of  love- 
locks ; '  but  we  do  certainly  look  ■with  a 
mixture  of  contempt  and  pity  on  the  self- 
imposed  trammels  of  affectation  in  style  and 


manner  which  bound  many  of  the  poets  of 
that  period.  The  wits  of  Charles  II.  were 
more  disgustingly  licentious  :  but  their  very 
carelessness  saved  them  from  the  conceits  of 
their  predecessors  ;  and,  while  lowering  the 
tone  of  morality,  they  raised  unwittingly  the 
standard  of  taste.  Some  of  the  songs  of 
Lovelace,  however,  such  as  '  To  Althea,  from 
Prison,'  are  exquisitely  simple,  as  well  as 
pure.  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  has  found  out 
that  Pyron,  in  one  of  his  bepraised  para- 
doxical beauties,  either  copied,  or  coincided 
with,  our  poet.  In  the  '  Bride  of  Abydos,' 
ho  says  of  Zuleika — 

'  The  mind,  the  music  breathing  from  her 
face.' 

Lovelace  had,  long  before,  in  the  song  of 
'  Orpheus  Mourning  for  his  Wife,'  employed 
the  words — 

'  Oh,  could  you  view  the  melody 

Of  every  grace. 
And  music  of  her  face, 

You'd  drop  a  tear  ; 
Seeing  more  harmony 

In  her  bright  eye 
Than  now  you  hear.' 

Wliile  many  have  praised,  others  have 
called  this  idea  nonsense ;  althovigh,  if  we 
are  permitted  to  speak  of  the  harmony  of  the 
tones  of  a  cloud,  why  not  of  the  harmony  pro- 
duced by  the  consenting  lines  of  a  counte- 
nance, where  every  grace  melts  into  another, 
and  the  various  features  and  expressions  fluc- 
tuate into  a  fine  whole  ?  Whatever,  whether 
it  bo  the  beauty  of  the  human  face,  or  the 
quiet  lustre  of  statuary,  or  the  mild  glory  of 
moonlight,  gives  the  effect  of  music,  and,  like 
that  divine  art, 

'  Pours  on  mortals  a  beautiful  disdain,' 

may  surely  become  music's  metaphor  and 
poetic  analogy." 

To  this  beautiful  critique  we  may  add  the 
words  of  Thomas  B.  Shaw,  who  says : — 
"  Some  of  his  most  charming  lyrics  were 
written  in  prison ;  and  the  beautiful  lines 
to  Althea,  composed  when  the  author  was 
closely  confined  in  the  Gate-house  at  West- 
minster, remind  us  of  the  caged  bird,  vt'hich 
learns  its  sweetest  and  most  j>laintive  notes, 
when  deprived  of  its  woodland  liberty." 


THOMAS  RANDOLPH. 

Thomas  Randolph,  bom  1605,  died  1634. 
He  was  born  near  Daventry  ;  was  a  scholar 
and  poet.  His  pieces  are  worthy  of  better 
treatment  than  thoy  have  received.  Through 
excess,  he  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine. 
His  chief  plays  were :  "  The  Muses'  Looking- 


From  1558  to  1649.] 

Glass,"  and  "The  Jealous  Lovers."  Camp- 
bell says :  "His  execution  is  vigorous  ;  lus 
ideal  characters  are  at  once  distinct  and 
various,  and  compact  with  the  expression 
which  he  purposes  to  give  them." 
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^YILLIAM  DRU]\IMOXD. 

TVilliam  Drummond,  bom  158.5,  died  IGIO. 
Drummond,  the  first  Scotch  poet  who  wrote 
well  in  Enghsh,  was  born  at  Hawthomden 
(Southey),  near  Edinburgh.  His  father,  Sir 
John  Drummond,  held  a  situation  about  the 
person  of  James  VI.  The  poet,  in  his  youth, 
studied  law,  but  reUnquishing  that  profession, 
ho  retired  to  a  Hfo  of  ease  and  literature  on 
his  "  delightful "  patrimonial  estate.  His 
happiness  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
death  of  a  lady  to  whom  ho  was  betrothed ; 
ho  spent  several  years  in  seeking  by  travel  a 
refuge  from  his  sorrow.  He  married,  late  in 
life,  EUzabeth  Logan,  attracted  to  her,  it  is 
Baid,  by  her  resemblance  to  his  first  love. 
He  was  warmly  attached  to  Charles  I. :  grief 
for  the  king's  death,  it  is  alleged,  shortened 
his  life. 

Drummond's  works  consist  of  sonnets, 
madrigals,  and  religious  and  occasional 
poems ;  among  the  latter  is  the  ludicrous 
Latin  doggrel  "  Polemo-Middinia."  His  son- 
nets are  estimated  by  Hazlitt  as  the  finest  in 
the  language,  and  approaching  nearest  to  the 
Italian  model.  Drummond's  fancy  is  luxu- 
riant, but  tinctured  with  frigid  conceits.  His 
versification  is  flowing  and  harmonious.  Even 
Ben  Jonsou's  aiToganco  condescended  to 
"  envy  "  the  author  of  "  The  Forth  Feasting." 
He  is  the  writer  of  a  forgotten  history  of  the 
Jameses. 


groun<ls,  a  monarch  who  had  been  personally 
kind  to  him.  The  change  was  stigmatized  as 
ungrateful ;  and  it  was  both  sordid  and  un- 
grateful, if  tlio  account  given  by  his  enemies 
can  be  relied  on,  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
king's  refusal  of  the  laureateship,  or  of  a 
pension — for  the  story  is  told  in  different 
ways.  All  that  can  bo  suggested  in  May's 
behalf  is,  that  no  compUmentary  dedications 
coidd  pledge  his  piinciples  on  a  great  question 
of  pubUc  justice,  and  that  the  motives  of  an 
action  are  seldom  traced  with  scrupulous 
truth,  where  it  is  the  buis  of  the  narrator 
to  degrade  the  action  itself.  Clarendon,  the 
most  respectable  of  his  accusers,  is  exactly  in 
this  situation.  He  begins  by  praising  his  epic 
poetry  as  among  the  best  in  our  language,  and 
inconsistently  concludes  by  pronouncing  that 
May  deserves  to  bo  forgotten. 

"  The  ParUament,  from  whatever  motive  ho 
embraced  their  cause,  appointed  him  their 
secretary  and  historiographer.  In  tliis  capa- 
city he  wrote  his  Breviary,  which  Warburton 
pronounces  '  a  just  composition  according  to 
the  rules  of  history.'  It  breaks  off,  much  to 
the  loss  of  the  history  of  that  time,  just  at 
the  period  of  the  Self-denying  Ordinance. 
Soon  after  this  pubUcation  he  went  to  bed 
one  night  in  apparent  health,  having  drank 
freely,  and  was  found  dead  in  the  morning. 
His  death  was  ascribed  to  his  nightcap  being 
tied  too  tightly  under  his  chin.  Andrew 
Marvel  imputes  it  to  the  cheerful  Irottle. 
Taken  together,  they  were  no  bad  receipt 
for  suffocation.  The  vampire  revenge  of  his 
enemies  in  digging  him  up  from  his  grave,  is 
an  event  too  notorious  in  the  history  of  the 
Restoration.  They  gave  him  honourable  com- 
pany in  this  saciilege,  namely,  that  of  Blake. 

"  He  has  ventui-ed  in  narrative  poetry  on  a 
similar  difficulty  to  that  Shakspere  encoun- 
tered in  the  historical  drama,  but  it  is  un- 
necessary to  show  with  how  much  less  success. 
Even  in  that  department,  he  has  scarcely 
equalled  Daniel  or  Draj-ton." 


THOMAS  MAT. 

Thomas  May,  bom  159.5,  died  1C50.  Camp- 
bell, in  his  "Specimens,"  writes:  "Thomas 
May,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  has  pronounced  the 
best  Latin  poet  of  England,  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  May,  of  Mayfield,  in  Sussex. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  his  public  life  he 
was  encouraged  at  the  court  of  Charles  I.,  in- 
scribed several  poems  to  his  majesty,  as  well 
as  wrote  them  at  his  injunction,  and  received 
from  Charles  tho  appellation  of  '  his  j)oet.' 
During  this  connection  with  royalty,  he  wrote 
his  five  dramas,  translated  tho  Georgics  and 
Pharsalia,  continued  tho  latter  in  English  as 
well  as  Latin,  and,  by  his  imitation  of  Lucan, 
acquired  tho  repiitation  of  a  modern  classic  in 
foreign  countries.  It  were  much  to  be  wished, 
that  on  silling  with  the  Parliament  in  tho  civil 
wars,  he  ha<l  left  a  valedictory  testimony  of 
regret  for  tho  necessity  of  opposing,  on  public 


SIR  RICHARD  FANSHAWE. 

Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  bom  1607,  died 
1666.  Ho  was  the  brother  of  Lord  Fan- 
shawe, and  secretary  to  Prince  Rupert : 
appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Spain 
by  Charles  II.,  and  died  at  Madrid  in  1666. 
He  translated  Camocns'  "  Lusiad,"  and  tho 
"  Pastor  Fido"  of  Guarini.  He  wrote  many 
smaller  poems.  His  song,  "Tho  Saints'  En- 
couragement," 1643,  is  full  of  clever  satire, 
and  all  lus  verse  is  forcible,  with  here  and 
there  a  touch  of  tho  tnie  poet's  beauty. — 
(Shaw's  "Hist.  Eng.  Lit.,"  p.  187.)  "Ho 
holds,"  says  Gilfillan.  "altogether  a  respect- 
able, if  not  a  very  high  place,  among  our 
early  translators  and  minor  poets." 
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SIR  WILLIAil  DAYENAXT. 

Sir  "SVilliam   Davcnant,    bom    1G05,    died 
166S.     By  far  the  best  critique  on  the  -works 
of  this  poet,  tog-ether  with  slcotch  of  his  life, 
is   by    Campbell,    -\vho  -\\Titos :     "  Davenant's 
personal  history  is  sufficiently  curious,  without 
attaching   importance    to  the    insinuation  of 
Wood,  so  gravely  taken  up  by  l\Ir.  Jlalone, 
that  ho  was  the  son  of  Shakspere.     He  was 
the  son  of   a  vintner   at   Oxford,   at   whoso 
house    the    immortal   poet   is   said   to   have 
frequently   lodged.       Having  risen   to   notice 
by  liis  tragedy  of  '  Albovino,'  he  wrote  masques 
for  the   court  of    Charles  I.,   and  was   made 
governor  of  the  king  and  queen's  company  of 
actors  in  Drury  Lane.     In  the  civil  wars,  wo 
find  the  theatric  manager  quickly  transmuted 
into  a  lieutenant-general  of  ordnance,  knighted 
for  his  ser\-iccs  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  and 
afterwards  negotiating  between  the  king  and 
his   advisers   at   Paris.     There  he  began  his 
poem    of    '  Gondibert,'    which    ho   laid    aside 
for  a  time  for  the  scheme  of  carrying  a  colony 
from  France  to  Virginia  ;  but  his  vessel  was 
seized  by  one  of  the  parliament   ships,  he  was 
thrown   into    prison,    and   owed    his   life   to 
friendly   interference,    it   is    said   to  that  of 
Milton,  whose  friendship  he  returned  in  kind. 
On  being  liberated,  his  ardent  activity  was 
shown   in   attempting   to    restore    theatrical 
amusements    in    the   very  teeth    of    bigotry 
and  Puritanism,  and  he  actually  succeeded  so 
far  as  to  open  a  theatre  in  the  Charter-house 
Yard.     At  the  Restoration,   he  received  the 
patent  of   the   Duke's    Theatre,  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  which  ho  held  tiU  liis  death. 

"  'Gondibert'  has  divided  the  critics.  It  is 
undeniable,  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  showed 
a  high  and  independent  conception  of  epic 
poetry,  in  -n-ishing  to  emancipate  it  from  the 
slavery  of  ancient  authority,  and  to  estabUsh 
its  interest  in  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
without  incredible  and  stale  machinery.  His 
subject  was  well  chosen  from  modern  romantic 
story,  and  he  strove  to  give  it  the  close  and 
compact  symmetry  of  the  drama.  Ingenious 
and  witty  images,  and  majestic  sentiments, 
are  thickly  scattered  over  the  poem.  But 
Gondibert,  who  is  so  formally  described,  has 
certainly  more  of  the  cold  and  abstract  air  of 
an  historical,  than  of  a  poetical  portrait,  and, 
unfortunately,  the  beauties  of  the  poem  are 
those  of  elegy  and  epigram,  more  than  of 
heroic  fiction.  It  wants  the  charm  of  free  and 
forcible  narration  ;  the  life-pulse  of  interest  is 
incessantly  stopped  by  solemn  pauses  of  re- 
flection, and  the  story  works  its  way  through 
an  intricacy  of  superfluous  fancies,  some  beau- 
tifid  and  others  conceited  ;  but  all,  as  they  are 
united,  tending  to  divert  the  interest,  like  a 
multitude  of  weeds  upon  a  stream,  that  en- 
tangle its  com-se  while  they  seem  to  adorn  it." 
See  "Athen.  Oxon.";  Knox's  "Essays"  ; 
Bishop  Kurd's  "  Crit.  Com.  Kotos  and 
Dissert."  iii.  13S — 14-1. ;  Biog.  and  Sketches 
prefixed  to  Hcadlcy's  Collect.,  vol.  i. 


JOHN  HALL. 

John  Hall,  bom  1627,  died  1G56.  Ho  was 
born  at  Durham,  and  educated  at  St.  John's, 
Cambridge.  In  1G4G  ho  published  a  volumo 
of  Poems  ;  he  practised  at  the  bar,  and  died  in 
his  twenty-ninth  year. 


THOMAS  NABBES. 

Thomas  Nabbes,  born  (unknown),  died  1649. 
He  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Charle?  I. ;  was 
secretary  to  some  noble  or  prelate,  near 
Worcester.  The  chief  of  his  dramatic  pieces 
were,  for  none  are  extant,  "  Microcosmus  "  ; 
"  Spring's  Glory  "  ;  "  Bride  "  ;  "  Charles  I.," 
a  tragedy  ;  "  Swetman,"  a  comedy.  He  wrote 
also  a  continuation  of  Knolles's  "  History  of 
the  Turks."  He  had  also  a  share  in  the  col- 
lection called  "  Fancy's  Theatre,"  with  Tat- 
ham,  Richard  Bromo,  and  others. — See  Shaw's 
"  Hist.  English  Hist."  ;  Campbell's  "  Spec. 
Brit.  Poets." 


JOHN  CLEVELAND. 

John  Cleveland,  born  1G13,  died  1G58.  Ho 
was  the  son  of  a  Leicestershire  clergyman, 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself,  on  the  side 
of  the  king,  during  the  civil  war,  both  as 
soldier  and  poet.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's 
College  and  St.  John's  CoDcge,  Cambridge. 
In  1647  he  pubhshed  a  satire  on  the  Scotch  ; 
was  imprisoned  in  1G55,  released  by  Cromwell, 
but  soon  afterwards  died.  Some  of  his 
writings,  though  conceited,  contain  true 
poetry.  Butler  is  said  to  have  borrowed 
greatly  from  him  in  his  "  Hudibras." — (Shaw's 
"  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.")  FuUer,  in  his  "  Worthies 
of  Leicestershire,"  -(vi'itesof  him  as  "a  general 
artist,  piu-o  Latinist,  exquisite  orator,  and, 
which  was  his  master-piece,  eminent  poet." 
His  epithets  were  pregnant  ^vith  metaphors, 
carrying  in  them  a  difficult  plainness  ;  difficult 
at  hearing,  plain  at  the  consideration  thereof. 
His  lofty  fancy  may  seem  to  stride  from  the 
top  of  one  mountain  to  the  top  of  another,  so 
making  to  itself  a  constant  level  champaign  of 
continued  elevations." 


JAMES  SHIRLEY. 

James  Shirley,  bom  1596,  died  1666.  James 
Shirley  was  born  in  London.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
A.M.,  and  had  a  curacy  for  some  time  at  or 
near  St.  Albans ;  but  embracing  popery,  became 
a  schoolmaster  (1C23)  in  that  town.  Leavmg 
this  employment,  he  settled  in  London  as  a 
dramatic  v.-riter,  and  between  the  years  1625 
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and  1666  published  thirty-nino  plays.  In  tho 
civil  wars  ho  followed  his  patron,  tho  Earl  of 
Newcastle,  to  tho  field  ;  but  on  tho  dcelino  of 
tho  royal  cause,  returned  to  London,  and,  as 
■fcho  theatres  were  now  shut,  kept  a  school  in 
Whitefriars,  where  ho  educated  many  eminent 
characters.  At  tho  reopeninj,'  of  tho  theatres 
ho  must  havo  been  too  old  to  havo  renewed 
his  dramatic  labours  ;  and  what  benoiit  the 
Eestoration  brou>,dit  him  as  a  royalist,  wo  aro 
not  informed.  Loth  ho  and  his  wife  died  on 
the  same  day,  immediately  after  tho  groat  firo 
of  London,  by  which  they  had  been  driven  out 
of  their  house,  and  j^robably  owed  their  deaths 
to  their  losses  and  terror  on  that  occasion. 


ALEXANDER  BROME. 

Alexander  Brome,  born  1G20,  died  IGCC. 
Ho  was  an  attorney  in  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Court  and  a  poet.  Ho  contributed  greatly  to 
tho  i>romotion  of  tho  Restoration  by  tho 
severity  and  ridicule  with  which  ho  treated 
the  Roundheads  in  tho  day  of  their  power. 
Ho  had  also  a  share  in  tho  translation  of 
Horace,  with  Fanshawe,  Holiday,  Cowley, 
and  others,  and  published  a  single  comedy, 
"The  Cunning  Lovers"  which  was  acted  in 
1651,  at  tho  private  house  in  Drury.  Camp- 
boll  says  :  "  There  is  a  playful  variety  in  his 
metre,  that  probably  had  a  better  effect  in 
song  than  in  reading.  His  thoughts  on  love 
and  tho  bottle  have  at  least  tho  merit  of  being 
decently  jovial,  though  ho  arrays  the  trite 
arguments  of  convivial  invitation  in  few 
original  images."  It  seems  that  Bromc  had 
intended  to  translate  Lucretius.  Izaak 
Walton  commends  him  highly. 


KATHERINE  PHILLIPS. 

Catherine  Phillips,  born  1631,  died  1664. 
Very  little  is  known,  remarks  GilfiUan  in  his 
"  Specimens  with  Memoirs  of  the  Less-known 
British  Poets,"  of  tho  life  of  this  lady-poet. 
Sho  was  born  in  1631.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Fowler.  Sho  married  Jamos  Phillips,  Esq., 
of  tho  Priory  of  Cardigan.  Her  poems,  pub- 
lished under  tho  namo  of  "  Orinda,"  were 
very  popular  in  her  lifetime,  although  it  was 
said  they  were  published  without  her  consent. 
Sho  translated  two  of  tho  tragedies  of  Cor- 
neille,  and  left  a  volume  of  letters  to  Sir 
Charles  Cottorcll.  These,  however,  did  not 
appear  till  after  her  death.  Sho  died  of 
small-pox — then  a  deadly  disease — in  1664. 
Sho  seems  to  havo  been  a  favourite  alike  with 
the  wits  and  tho  divines  of  her  ago.  Jeremy 
Taylor  addressed  to  her  his  "  Measures  and 
^)flices  of  Friendship  ;  "  Drydon  praised  her  ; 
and  Flatman  and  Cowley,  besides  imitating 


hor  poems  whUo  sho  was  living,  paid  rhymed 
tributes  to  her  memory  when  dead.  Her 
verses  arc  never  commonplace,  and  always 
sensible,  if  they  hardly  attain  to  tho  measuro 
and  tho  stature  of  lofty  poetry. 


ALEXANDER  SCOT. 

Alexander  Scot  flourished  about  tho  year 
1562.  He  wrote  several  short  satires  and  somo 
miscellaneous  poems,  tho  prevailing  amatory 
character  of  wluch  caused  him  to  bo  called 
the  Scottish  Anacreon,  though  there  are  many 
points  wanting  to  complete  his  resemblance 
to  tho  Teian  bard. — Chambers's  "Cyc.  Eng. 
Lit.,"  vol.  i.  151;  Shaw's  "  Hist.  Eng.  Lit." 


SIR  RICHARD  MAITLAND. 

Sir  Richard  Maitland,  born  1496,  died  1586, 
is  more  celebrated  as  a  collector  of  poems 
than  as  an  original  poet.  There  is  however 
much  good  taste  displayed  in  his  own  pro- 
ductions. 


ALEXANDER  MONTGOMERY. 

Alexander  ]\Iontgomcry  was  the  author  of 
an  allegorical  poem  called  "  The  Chen-y  and 
the  Sloe,"  published  in  1597,  which  long 
continued  a  favom-itc,  and  the  metre  of  which 
was  adopted  by  Burns. — Shaw's  "  Hist.  Eng. 
Lit." 


ALEXANDER  HUME. 

Tho  time  and  place  of  his  birth  are  nn- 
known.  He  was  a  clergjTnan,  and  published, 
in  1589,  a  volume  of  hymns  or  sacred  songs  ; 
he  died  in  1609. 


KING  JAMES  VI. 

ICing  James  VI.  published,  in  1584,  a  voliime 
of  poetry,  "Essays  of  a  Prentice  in  the 
Divine  Art  of  Poesie,  with  the  rewlis  and 
cautelis  to  be  ijursued  and  avoided." 


EARL  OF  ANCnr^M. 

Earl  of    Ancrnm,  born  1578,    died  1654. 
Wrote  somo  sonnets  of  considerable  merit. 


EARL  OF  STIRLING. 

Earl  of   Stirling,   bom   15S0,   died    1640, 
published,  in  1637,    "Recreations    with  tho 
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Mnses,"  of  -wliich  says  Campbell,  "  there  is 
elegance  of  expression  in  a  few  of  Ms  shorter 
pieces." 


THOMAS  IXGELAISTD. 

Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  this  author, 
excepting  that  he  wrote  "A  Pretio  and 
Merio  New  Enterlude,  entitled  the  Dis- 
obedient Cliild." 


NICHOLAS   UDALL. 

Nicholas  Udall  wrote  the  earliest  comecl.y 
in  the  English  language,  "Ralph  Royster 
Doyster,"  which  was  acted  in  1551.  He  for 
a  long  time  executed  the  duties  of  Master  of 
Eton  College. 


JOHN  HETW^OOD. 

John  Hcywood  was  a  man  of  considerable 
attainments,  but  who  seemed  to  have  per- 
formed the  duties  of  jester  at  the  court  of 
Henry  VIII. 


JOHN  STILL. 

John  Still,  born  1543,  died  1607.  Ho  was 
master  of  St.  John's  and  Trinity  Colleges, 
Cambridge,  and  became  afterwards  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  He  wroto  "  Gammer  Gur- 
ton's  Needle,"  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
second  earhest  regular  comedy  published  in 
our  language.  The  whole  intrigue  consists  in 
the  search  instituted  after  this  unfortunate 
little  implement,  which  is  at  last  discovered 
by  Hodge  himself,  on  silddenly  sitting  down 
in  the  garment  which  Gammer  Gurton  had 
been     repairing.  The    play    is    included 

in    Dodsley's    collection.  —  See    Campbell's 
"Specimens";  Shaw's  "Hist.  Eng.  Lit." 


JOHN  LYLY. 

John  Lyly  was  bom  in  Kent  in  1554,  and 
produced  uino  plays  between  the  years  1579 
and  IGOO.  They  were  mostly  written  for 
court  entertainments,  and  performed  by  the 
scholars  of  St.  Paul's.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  many  of  his  plays  are  on  my- 
thological subjects,  as  "  Sappho  and  Phaon," 
"Endymion,"  the  "Maid's  Metamorphosis," 
&c.  His  style  is  affected  and  unnatural,  yet, 
like  his  own  Niobc,  in  the  "  Metamorphosis," 
"  oftentimes  he  had  sweet  thoughts,  some- 
times hard  conceits  ;  betwixt  both  a  kind  of 
yielding."     By  his  "  Euphues,"  or  the  "  Ana- 


tomy of  Wit,"  Lj'ly  exorcised  apowerfnl  though 
injuriovis  influence  on  the  fashionable  literature 
of  his  day,  in  prose  composition  as  well  as  in 
discourse.  His  plays  were  not  important 
enough  to  found  a  school.  HazUtt  was  a 
warm  admirer  of  Lyly's  "  Endymion,"  but 
evidently,  from  the  feehngs  and  sentiments 
it  awakened,  rather  than  the  poetry.  "  I 
know  few  tilings  more  perfect  in  characteristic 
painting,"  he  remarks,  "  than  the  exclamation 
of  the  Phrygian  shepherds,  who,  afraid  of 
betraying  the  secret  of  Midas' s  ears,  fancy 
that  '  the  very  reeds  bow  down,  as  though 
they  listened  to  their  talk  ; '  nor  more  affect- 
ing in  sentiment,  than  the  apostrophe  ad- 
dressed by  his  friend  Eumcnides  to  Endymion, 
on  waking  from  his  long  sleep.  '  Behold  the 
ivng  to  which  thou  laidest  down  thy  head  is 
now  become  a  tree.'  "  There  are  finer  things 
in  the  Metamorphosis,  as  where  tho  prince 
laments  Eurymene  lost  in  tho  woods — 

"  Adorned  with  the  presence  of  my  love. 
The   woods   I  fear   such   secret   power  shall 

prove, 
As  they'll  shut  up  each  path,  hide  every  way, 
Because  they  still  would  have  her  go  astray. 
And  in   that  place  would   always   have   her 

seen, 
Only  because  they  would  be  ever  green, 
And  keep  tho  winged  choristers  still  there. 
To  banish  winter  clean  out  of  the  year." 

Or  tho  song  of  the  fairies — 

"  By  the  moon  we  sport  and  play. 

With  the  night  begins  our  day  : 

As  we  dance  the  dew  doth  fall  ; 

Trip  it,  little  urchins  all. 

Lightly  as  the  httle  bee. 

Two  by  two,  and  three  by  three. 

And  about  go  we,  and  about  go  we." 

The  genius  of  Lyly  was  essentially  lyrical. 
The  songs  in  his  plays  seem  to  flow  freely 
from  nature. 


GEORGE  PEELE, 

George  Peele,  like  Lyly,  had  received  a 
liberal  education  at  Oxford.  He  was  one  of 
Shakspere's  fellow-actors  and  fellow-share- 
holders in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre.  He  was 
also  employed  by  tho  city  of  London  in  com- 
posing and  preparing  those  spectacles  and 
shows  which  formed  so  great  a  portion  of 
ancient  civic  festivity.  His  earliest  work, 
"  Tho  Arraignment  of  Paris,"  was  printed 
anonymously  in  1584.  His  most  celebrated 
dramatic  works  were  the  "  David  and  Beth- 
sabe,"  and  "Absalom,"  in  which  there  is  great 
richness  and  beauty  of  language  and  occa- 
sional indications  of  a  high  order  of  pathetic 
and  elevated  emotion  ;  but  his  versification, 
though  sweet,  has  Httlo  variety ;  and  the 
luxurious  and  sensuous  descriptions  in  which 
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Peele  most  dolifrhted  ore  bo  numerous,  that 
they  become  rather  tiresome  in  the  end.  It 
should  bo  remarked  that  this  poet  wa^i  the 
first  to  givo  an  oxamplo  of  the  peculiar  kind 
of  historical  play  in  wliich  ShakHpcro  was 
afterwards  so  consummate  a  master.  His 
"Edward  I."  is,  though  monotonous,  decla- 
matory, and  stiiF,  in  some  sen.-o  the  fore- 
runner of  such  works  as  "  Richard  11., " 
"Richard  III.,"  or  "Henry  V.  "  —  Shaw's 
"Hii-jt.  Phi;,'.  Lit.  "  p.  130.  See  Chambers's 
"  Cyc.  Enj,'.  Lit.,"  vol.  i. ;  Campbell's  "  Spec, 
Brit.  Poets." 


THOMAS  NASH  AND  ROBERT  GREENE. 

"Both  were  Cambridge  men,  both  sharp, 
and  I  fear,"  says  Shaw,  iu  his  valuable 
"  History  of  English  Literature,"  "  mercenary 
satirists,  and  both  alike  in  the  profligacy  of 
their  lives  and  the  misery  of  their  deaths, 
though  they  may  have  eked  out  their  income 
by  occasionally  wi-itiug  for  the  stage,  were  in 
reality  rather  pasquinaders  and  pamphleteers 
thou  dramatists — condotticri  of  the  pros.s, 
shameles.sly  advertising  the  services  of  tlioir 
ready  and  biting  pen  to  any  person  or  any 
cause  that  would  paj'  them.  They  were  both 
unquestionably  men  of  rare  powers,  Nash  pro- 
bably the  better  man  and  the  abler  writer  of 
the  two.  Nash  is  famous  for  the  bitter  con- 
troversy with  the  learned  Gabriel  Harvey, 
whom  ho  has  caricatured  and  attacked  in 
numerous  pamphlets,  in  a  manner  equally 
humorous  and  severe.  He  was  coucomed  with 
other  dramatists  in  the  production  of  a  piece 
entitled  '  Summer's  Last  AVill  and  Testament,' 
and  in  a  satirical  comedy,  '  The  Isle  of  Dogs,' 
which  drew  down  upon  him  the  anger  of  the 
Government,  for  we  know  that  ho  was  im- 
prisoned for  some  time  in  consequence. 

"  Greene  was,  Uke  Nash,  the  author  of  a 
multitude  of  tracts  and  pamphlets  on  the  most 
miscellaneous  subjects.  Sometimes  they  were 
tales,  often  translated  or  expanded  from  the 
Italian  novelists ;  sometimes  amusing  exposiires 
of  the  various  arts  of  coney-catching,  wliich 
means  cheating  and  swindling,  practised  at 
that  time  in  LQi>-ion,  and  in  wliich,  it  is  feared, 
Greene  was  personally  not  unversed;  some- 
times moral  coufessions,  like  Nash's  '  Pierce 
Pennilesso,  his  Supplication  to  the  Devil,'  or 
Greene's  'Groat  worth  of  Wit,'  purporting 
to  bo  a  warning  to  others  against  the  conse- 
quences of  unbridled  passion.  Some  of  these 
confessions  are  exceedingly  pathetic,  and  would 
be  more  so  could  the  reader  divest  himself  of 
a  lurking  suspicion  that  the  whole  is  often  a 
mere  trick  to  catch  a  penny.  The  popularitj' 
of  these  tracts,  we  know,  was  very  great. 
Tho  onlj'  dramatic  work  wo  need  specify  of 
Greene's  was  '  Georgo-a-Green,'  tho  legend  of 
an  old  English  popular  hero,  recoiuited  with 
much  vivacity  and  humour." — Sco  Allibone'a 


"  Crit.  Diet.  Eng.  Lit."  ;  Chambers's  "  Cyc. 
Eng.  Lit."  ;  Campbell's  "  Specimens  " ;  Wood's 
"  Fasti  Oxon."  ;  Haslewood's  "  Ceiisura  Lite- 
raria,"  ii.  'J83-300  ;  Beloe's  "  Anec.  of  Lib.  and 
Scarce  Books";  "  Drake's  Shal:spi.-ie  and  his 
Times";  J.  Payne  Collier's  "Hist,  of  Eng. 
Dram.  Poets,"  iii.  153-154;  Professor  Tiock's 
Preface  to  his  "  Shakspcrc's  Vorscliulo " ; 
Hallam's  "Lit.  Hist,  of  Europe,"  ii.  173; 
"  Britisii  Bibliographer";  Dibdin's  "Lib. 
Comp."  ;  Lowndes's  "Bibl.  Man.";  Dunlop's 
"Hist,  of  Fiction." 


TH01L4.S  LODGE. 

Thomas  Lodge,  born  1556,  died  1625  (?), 
a  X'hysician  and  dramatic  poet  ;  ho  was 
born  in  Lincolnshire,  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  first  appeared  as  an  author 
in  1580.  Ten  of  Lodge's  poems  are  contained 
in  the  English  "  Helicon,"  published  in  IGOO. 
To  his  poem  entitled  "  Rosalj-ndo :  Eupheus 
Golden  Legacie,"  Shakspere  was  indebted  for 
tho  plot  and  incidents  of  his  drama  "  As  You 
Like  It."  He  is  described  by  Collier  as  second 
to  Kyd  in  vigour  and  boldness  of  conception ; 
but  as  a  drawer  of  character,  so  e^■sential  a 
part  of  dramatic  poetrj',  he  unquestionably 
has  tho  advantage.  His  principal  work  is 
a  tragedy  entitled  "  The  Hounds  of  Civil 
AVar,  lively  set  forth  in  the  two  Tragedies 
of  Marius  and  Sjlla."  He  also  composed,  in 
conjunction  with  Greene,  "A  Looking-Glass 
for  London  and  England,"  the  object  of  which 
is  a  defence  of  the  stage  against  tl;e  Puritanical 
party. — See  Shaw's  '■  Hist.  Eng.  Lit." 


THOMAS  DEKKER. 

Thomas  Dekker  was  a  very  industrious 
avithor ;  he  was  connected  with  Jonson  in 
writing  for  the  Lord  Admiral's  theatre,  con- 
ducted by  Hcnslowe ;  but  Ben  and  he  became 
bitter  enemies,  and  the  former,  in  lus 
"  Poetaster,"  performed  in  IGOl,  has  satirized 
Dekker  under  tho  character  of  Crispinus, 
representing  himself  as  Horace.  Dekker 
repUed  bj'  another  drama,  "  Satiromastix  ;  or, 
the  Untrussing  the  Humorous  Poet."  Tho 
poetic  diction  of  Dekker  is  choice  and  elegant, 
but  ho  often  wanders  into  absurdity.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  about  the  year  1(338. 
His  life  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  irregu- 
larity and  poverty.  According  to  Oldys,  he 
was  three  years  in  the  King's  Bench.  In  ono 
of  his  own  beautiful  lines  ho  says : 

"  Wo  ne'er  are  angels  till  our  passions  die." 

But  the  old  dramatists  lived  in  a  world  of 
passion  and    revelry,  want  and    despair. — 
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(Chambers's  "  Cyclo.  Enorlisli  Lit."  vol.  ii.  21.) 
He  published  tlie  "  Gull's  Horn  Book,"  of 
•n-hicli  a  now  edition  was  publi.sbod  in  1812, 
Bristol,  -Ito,  edited  by  Dr.  Nott.  Drake  says 
of  this  work,  "His  '  Gul's  Hornc  Booke,  or 
Fashions  to  please  all  Sorts  of  Guls,'  first 
printed  in  1G09,  exhibits  a  very  curious,  mi- 
nute, and  interesting:  picture  of  the  manners 
and  habits  of  the  middle  class  of  society." — 
See  Lowndes's  "  Bibl.  Man." ;  Warton's  "  Hist. 
Engr.  Poetry";  "  Bibl.  Angrlo-Poct."  ;  Collier's 
"  Hist,  of  Ecg.  Dramatic  Poets." 


HEXET  CHETTLE. 

He  was  a  dramatic  wi'iter  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth.  He  wrote  the  tragedy  of 
"  Hoffman,  or  a  Eevenge  for  a  Father,"  1631  ; 
and  was  concerned,  more  or  less,  according  to 
'•  Henslowe's  Diary,"  in  the  production  of 
thirtj'-eight  plays,  only  four  of  which  have 
been  i^rinted,  and  have  come  down  to  us. — 
See  Alliboue's  "  Crit.  Diet.  Eng.  Lit." ; 
Collier's  "Hist,  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry  "  ; 
Shaw's  "Hist.  Eng.  Lit." 


T\^LLIMI  HAUGHTOK 

"WUliam  Haiighton  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  dramatic  pieces,  of  which  the 
comedy  of  "  Englishmen  for  my  Money  "  is 
one  of  the  best  known.  He  ■wrote  the  comedy 
of  "  Patient  Grissill,"  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  Chettle  and  Dckker. — See  "  Biog. 
Dramat. "  ;  Allibone's  "  Crit.  Diet.  Eng. 
Lit." 


DABRIDGECOUE.T   BELCHIEE. 

Dabridgecourt  Belchler  was  admitted  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  m  1508  ; 
removed  to  Christchurch,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  B.A.  in  IGOO.  Ho  tran.slated  into 
English  "  Hans  Beerport,  his  Risible  Comedy 
of  See  me  and  See  me  Not,"  1G18.  Wood 
ascribes  some  other  pieces  to  him. — See 
AUibone's  "Crit.  Diet.  Eng.  Lit.";  Camp- 
bell's "  Specimens." 


JOHN  WEBSTER. 

John  Web.ster,  the  "  noble-minded,"  as 
Hazlitt  designates  him,  lived  and  died  about 
the  same  time  as  Dekker,  with  whom  he 
wrote  in  the  conjunct  authorship  then  so 
common.  His  original  dramas  are  the 
"  Duchess  of  Malfy,"  "  Guise,  or  the  Massacre 


of  France,"  the  "  Devil's  Law  Case,"  "  Appius 
and  Virginia,"  and  the  "  White  Devil,  or 
Yittoria  Corombona "  Webster,  it  has 
been  said,  was  clerk  of  St  Andrew's  church, 
Holborn;  but  Mr.  Dyce,  his  editor  and  bio- 
gTapher,  searched  the  registers  of  the  parish 
for  his  name  without  success.  The  "  Wliito 
Devil"  and  the  "Duchess  of  Malfy"  have 
divided  the  opinions  of  critics  as  to  their 
relative  nicrit.s.  They  are  both  powerful 
dramas,  though  filled  with  "  supernumerary 
horrors."  The  former  was  not  successful  on 
the  stage,  and  the  author  published  it  with  a 
dedication,  in  which  he  states,  tliPvt  "  most  of 
the  people  that  come  to  the  play-house  re- 
semble those  ignorant  asses  who,  visiting 
stationers'  shops,  their  use  is  not  to  inquire 
for  good  books,  but  new  books."  Ho  was 
accused,  like  Jonson,  of  being  a  slow  writer, 
but  he  consoles  himself  with  the  example  of 
Eurif)ides,  and  confesses  that  he  did  not 
■write  Avith  a  goose  quill  winged  with  two 
feathers.  In  this  sUghted  play  there  are 
some  exquisite  touches  of  pathos  and  natural 
feeling.  The  grief  of  a  group  of  mourners 
over  a  dead  body  is  thus  described  : — 

"  I  found  them  winding  of  Marcello's  corse, 
And  there  in  such  a  solemn  melody, 
'Twcen  doleful  songs,  tears,  and  sad  elegies. 
Such  as  old  grandames  watching  by  the  dead 
Were  wont  to  outwear  the  night  with ;  that, 

believe  me, 
I  had  no  eyes  to  guide  me  forth  the  room, 
They  were  so  o'ercharged  with  water." 

The  funeral  dirge  for  MarceUo,  sung  by  his 
mother,  possesses,  says  Charles  Lamb,  "that 
intonseness  of  feeling  which  seems  to  resolve 
itself  into  the  elements  ■which  it  contem- 
plates "  : — 

"  CaU  for  the  robin  redbreast  and  the  wren^ 

Since  o'er  shady  groves  thoj^  hover. 

And  ■with  loaves  and  flowers  do  co'V'fer 

The  friendless  bodies  of  unburied  men. 

Call  unto  his  funeral  dole. 

The  ant,  the  field-mouse,  and  the  mole. 

To   raise   him   hillocks   that  shall  keep   him 

warm. 
And,  when  gay  tombs  are  robb'd,  sustain  no 

harm  ; 
But  keep  the  wolf  far  thence,  that's  foe  to 

men, 
For  with  his  nails  ho'U  dig  them  up  again." 

The  follo'wing  couplet  has  been  admired  : — 

"Glories,  like  glow-worms,  afar  off  shine  bright ; 
But   look'd   to   near,  have  neither  heat   nor 
light." 

The  "Duchess  of  Malfy"  abounds  more  in 
the  terrible  graces.  It  turns  on  the  mortal 
offence  which  the  lady  gives  to  her  two  proud 
brothers,  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Calabria,  and  a 
cardinal,  by  indulging  in  a  generous  though 
infatuated  passion  for  Antonio,  her  steward. 


Frotn  1558  to  1649.] 
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—(Charahcrs,  vol.  i.  pp.  211,  212.)  Shaw  Bays, 
'•  But  perhaps  tlio  most  powerful  and  origiual 
pcnius  among:  the  Shakspcrian  dramatists  of 
the  second  order  is  John  Webster.  His 
terrible  and  funereal  Mu«o  on  '  Death  ; '  his 
^vild  imafrination  revelled  in  imajrcs  and 
pentiments  which  breathe,  as  it  were,  the 
odour  of  the  uharnel  :  his  plays  are  fidl  of 
pictures  recalling  \vith  fantastic  variety  all 
associations  of  the  weakness  and  futility  of 
human  hopes  and  interests,  and  dark  quostion- 
inps  of  our  future  destinies.  His  literary 
physiof^oray  has  something  of  that  dark, 
bitter,  and  woeful  expression  which  makes  us 
thrill  in  the  portraits  of  Dante.  In  selectin;^ 
such  revolting  themes  as  abounded  in  the 
black  annals  of  nicdiasval  Italy,  Webster 
followed  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  great  and 
morbid  genius ;  in  the  treatment  of  these 
subjects,  we  find  a  strange  mi.vture  of  the 
horrible  with  the  pathetic.  In  his  languacre 
there  is  an  extraordinar}'  union  of  complexity 
and  simplicity  :  ho  loves  to  draw  his  illu.str.i- 
tions  not  oidy  from  skulls  and  graves  and 
epitaphs,  '  but  also  from  the  most  attractive 
and  picturesque  objects  in  nature  ; '  and  his 
occasional  intermingling  of  the  deepest  and 
most  innocent  emotion  of  the  mo.st  exquisite 
touches  of  natural  beauty  produces  the  effect 
of  the  daisy  springing  up  amid  the  festering 
mould  of  the  graveyard." 


THOMAS  MIDDLETOX 

Thomas  Middleton  is  admired  for  a  wild 
and  fantastic  fancy,  whicii  delights  in  por- 
traying scenes  of  witchcraft  and  supernatural 
agency — such  is  the  correct  estimate  of  Shaw, 
in  his  excellent  work,  the  "Hist,  of  Eng. 
Lit." 


more  disgrace  upon  tlie  age  than  all  its  geniu3 
could  redeem ;  namely,  the  fate  of  ilother 
Sawyer,  the  Witch  of  Edmonton,  an  aged 
woman,  who  had  been  recently  the  victim  of 
legal  and  superstitiou.s  murder — 

'  Nil  adeo  fccdum  quod  non  exacta  vetustaa 
Ediderit.' 

Tlio  time  of  his  death  is  unknown." — 
(Cami)beirs  Specimens,  p.  1G6.)  See  Shaw's 
"  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.  "  ;  Professor  Spalding's 
"Hist.  Eng.  Lit.";  Weber's  cd.  of  Ford's 
Works  ;  Lord  Jeffrey's  article  "  Edin. 
Rev.,"  X.  275,  304 ;  John  Gifford,  "  Quart. 
Rev.,"  vi.  402-487 ;  Lamb's  "  Specimens  of 
Eng.  Dram.  Poets." 


JOHN  FORD. 

John  Ford,  born  1S8C,  died  1G40  (?).  "  Ho 
was  born  of  a  respectable  family  in  Devon- 
shire ;  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  entered  of 
the  Middle  Temple  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
At  the  ago  of  twenty  ho  published  a  poem, 
entitled  '  Fame's  Memorial,'  in  honour  of  tho 
deceased  Earl  of  Devonshire ;  and  from  tho 
dedication  of  that  piece  it  appears  that  he 
chiefly  subsisted  upon  his  professional  labour.=;, 
making  poetry  tho  solace  of  his  leisure  hours. 
All  his  plays  were  published  between  the  years 
1G29  and  l(j3i)  ;  but  before  the  former  period 
ho  had  for  some  time  been  known  as  a  dra- 
matic writer,  his  works  having  been  printed  a 
considerable  time  after  their  appearance  on 
tlie  stage  ;  and,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  age,  had  been  associated  in  several  works 
with  other  composers .  AVith  Dckker  he 
joined  in  drum.itizing    a  ."tory,  which  reflects 


PHILIP  MASSINGER. 

"  Of  the  personal  history  of  Philip  Massinger 
little  is  knowm.     This  excellent  poet  was  born 
in   1584,   and   died,   apparently  very  poor,  in 
1G40.     His  birth  was  that  of  a  gentleman,  his 
education  good,  and  even  learned ;  for  though 
his  stay  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  which 
ho  entered  in  1602,  was  not  longer  than  two 
j'ears,    his    works     prove,    by    the    uniform        ' 
elegance  and  refined  dignity  of  their  diction, 
and  by  the  pecidiar  fondness  with  which  ho 
dwells  on  classical  allusions,  that  he  v,'as  in-        I 
timately  penetrated  -with  the  finest  essence  of       j 
the  great  classical  writers  of  antiqixity.     His        • 
theatrical  life,   extending  from   1G04  to  his       j 
death,  appears  to  have  been  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of   struggle,  disappointment,  and 
distress  ;  and  we  possess  one  touching  docu- 
ment, proving  how  deep  and  general  was  that 
distress    in    tho    dramatic    profession  of   the 
tune.     It  is  a  letter  written  to  Henslowe,  the 
manager  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  in  the  joint 
names  of  Massinger,  Field,  and  Dabome,  all 
poets   of   considerable   popularity,   imploring 
tho  loan  of  an  insignificant  sum  to  liberate 
them  from  a  debtors'  prison.     Like  most  of 
his   fellow-dramatists,    Massinger    frequently 
v.Totc  in  partner.^hip  with  other  playwrights, 
the  names  of  Dekker,  Field,  Rowley,  Middle- 
ton,  and  others,  being  often  found  in  conjunc- 
tion ■\\-ith  his.     We  possess  the  titles  of  about 
thirty-seven  plays,  either  entirely  or  partially 
written  by  Massinger,  of  which  number,  how- 
ever, only  eighteen  are  now  extant,  the  re- 
mainder having  been  lost  or  destroyed.    Tlic-o 
works  are  tragedies,  comedies,  and  romantic 
dramas,  partaking  of  both  characters.     The 
finest  of  them  arc  the  following  :    tho  '  Fat.nl 
Dowry ' ;     the     '  Unnatural    Combat '  ;     the 

'  Roman  Actor,'    and   tho  '  Duke   of  Milan," 

in  tho  first  category :  the  '  Bondm.an,'  tho 
I  'Maid  of  Honour.'  and  the  'Picture,*  in 
I    tho  third ;  and  tho  '  Old  Law,'   and    '  A  :>:ow 

Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,"  in  tho  second.  T!:c 
I    qualities  which  distinguish  this  noblo  writer 


BIOGEAPHICAL  NOTICES. 


[Thied  Period. — 


are,  an  extraordinary  dig'nity  and  elevation 
of  moral  sentiment,  a  sini^ilar  jiower  of  de- 
lineating tlie  sorrows  of  imre  and  lofty  minds 
exposed  to  immerited  suffering,  cast  down  but 
not  hnmiliated  by  misfortnne.  In  these  lofty 
delineations,  it  is  impossible  not  to  trace  the 
reflexion  of  Massinjrer's  own  liijrh  bnt  melan- 
choly spirit.  Female  purity  and  devotion  he 
has  painted  with  gi-eat  skill ;  and  his  plays 
exhibit  many  scenes  in  which  he  has  ventured 
to  sound  the  mysteries  of  the  deepest  passions, 
as  in  the  '  Fatal  Do\vry  '  and  the  '  Duke  of 
Milan, '  the  suliject  of  the  latter  havinj?  some 
resemblance  with  the  terrible  story  of  '  Ma- 
riamne.'  It  was  unfortunately  indispensable, 
in  order  to  please  the  mixed  audiences  of  those 
days,  that  comic  and  farcical  scenes  should  bo 
introduced  in  everj'  piece  ;  and  for  comedy 
and  pleasantry  Massinger  had  no  aptitude. 
This  portion  of  his  works  is  in  every  case  con- 
temptible for  stupid  buffoonery,  as  well  as 
odious  for  loathsome  indecency ;  and  the 
coarseness  and  obscenity  of  such  passages 
forms  so  painful  a  contrast  with  the  general 
elegance  and  purity  of  Massinger's  tone  and 
language,  that  we  are  driven  to  the  suppo- 
sition of  his  having  had  recourse  to  other 
hands  to  supply  this  obnoxious  matter  in 
obedience  to  the  popular  taste.  Massinger's 
style  and  Aersification  are  singulaily  sweot 
and  noble.  No  writer  of  that  day  is  so  free 
from  archaisms  and  obscurities ;  and  perhaps 
there  is  none  in  whom  more  constantly  appears 
all  the  force,  harmony,  and  dignity,  of  which 
the  English  language  is  susceptible.  From 
many  passages  we  may  draw  the  conclusion 
that  Massinger  was  a  fervent  Catholic.  The 
'  Virgin  MartjT'  is  indeed  a  Catholic  mystery ; 
and  in  many  plaj's — as,  for  example,  the  '  Re- 
negado  ' — he  has  attributed  to  Romanist  con- 
fessors, and  even  to  the  then  impopular  Jesuits, 
the  most  amiable  and  Christian  virtues.  If  we 
desire  to  characterize  Massinger  in  one  sen- 
tence, we  may  say  that  dignity,  tenderness, 
and  grace,  are  the  qualities  in  which  he  excels." 
(Shaw's  "  Hist,  of  Eng.  Lit.,"  pp.  170,  171.)— 
See  Campbell's  "  Cyc.  Eng.  Lit.,"  vol.  i. 


JOHN  MAESTON. 

Very  little  is  known  of  this  poet.  In  1598 
he  published  "  Certayne  Satires,"  and  in  1599, 
the  "  Scourge  of  Villany."  He  produced  also 
some  comedies.  Dr.  Angus  considers  the 
"  Satires "  decidedly  inferior  to  Hall's,  and 
very  poor.  —  "Handbook  of  English  Lit.," 
155. 


THOMAS  GOFFE. 

Thomas  Goffc,  bom  1592,  died  1C27.  "  This 
writer,"  says  Campbell,  "left  four  or  five 
dramatic  pieces,  of  \cry  ordinary  merit.     He 


was  bred  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  held 
the  living  of  East  Clandon,  in  Surrey,  but  un- 
fortunately sueceeded  not  only  to  the  living, 
but  to  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  who,  being 
a  Xantippe,  contributed,  according  to  Lang- 
baine,  to  shorten  his  days  by  the  ^violence  of 
hov  x>rovoldv[i  tongue.'  He  had  the  reputation 
of  an  eloquent  i)reacher,  and  some  of  his 
sermons  appeared  in  print." 


THOMAS  HEYWOOD. 

The  date  of  birth  and  death  unknown. 
This  poet  exhibits  a  graceful  fancy,  and  one 
of  his  plays,  "A  Woman  killed  with  Kind- 
ness," is  among  the  most  touching  of  this 
period. — Shaw's  "  Hist.  Eng.  Lit." 


GEORGE  SANDYS. 

George  Sandys,  born  1577,  died  1643.  A 
traveller  and  poet.  He  was  the  youngest 
son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York.  His  "  Travels 
in  the  East,"  and  his  translation  of  Ovid's 
"  Metamorphoses,"  were  very  popular.  Pro- 
fessor Spalding  says  that  these  translations 
"  are  poetically  i^leasing,  and  they  have  a 
merit  in  diction  and  versification  which  has 
been  acknowledged  thankfully  by  later  writers. " 
— See  R.  Aris  Willmott's  "  Lives  of  the 
Sacred  Poets,"  i. 


SIDNEY  GODOLPHIN. 

Sidney  Godolphin,  bom  1610,  died  1642. 
He  was  a  native  of  Cornwall,  and  the  brother 
of  the  treasurer  Godolphin,  and  flom-ished  and 
peri.shed  in  the  Civil  wars.  Lord  Clarendon 
praised  him  highly.  He  wrote  several 
original  poems  and  translations  of  the  "  Lives 
of  Dido  and  2Encas,"  from  Vii'gil,  1358. — 
Campbell's  "Specimens";  Hobbes's  "Levia- 
than." 


WILLIAM  WARNER. 

William  Warner,  bom  1558,  died  1609,  was 
a  native  of  Oxfordshire,  an  attorney  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  the  author  of  "Albion's 
England."  This  poem,  published  in  1586,  is 
a  history  of  England  from  the  Deluge  to  the 
reign  of  James  I.  It  supplanted  in  popiilar 
favoui-  the  "  Mirror  for  Magistrates."  The 
style  of  the  work  was  much  admired  in  its 
day,  and  Meres,  in  his  "Wit's  Treasury," 
says,  that  by  Warner's  pen  the  English  tongue 
was  "  mightily  enriched  and  gorgeously  in- 
vested in  rare  ornaments  and  resplendent 
habiliments."  The  talcs  are  chiefly  of  a 
meiTy  cast,  and  many  of  them  indecent. 


From  1558  to  1049.] 
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GEOEGE  CHAPMAN. 

Gcorgo  Chapman,  bom  1557,  died  1634, 
a  native  of  Hitcliins  Hill,  in  the  county  of 
Hertford,  and  studied  at  Oxford.  From 
thence  he  repaired  to  London,  and  became 
the  friend  of  Shakspere,  Spenser,  Daniel, 
Marlowe,  and  other  contemporary  men  of 
genius.  He  was  i)atronised  by  Prince  Henry, 
and  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset.  The  death  of 
the  one,  ami  the  dis<ri-acc  of  the  other,  must 
have  injured  his  prospects  ;  but  he  is  supposed 
to  have  had  some  place  at  court-,  either  under 
King  James  or  his  consort  Anne.  He  lived 
to  an  advanced  age  ;  and,  according  to  Wood, 
■was  a  person  of  reverend  aspect,  religious,  and 
temperate.  Inigo  Jones,  with  whom  ho  lived 
on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  planned  and 
erected  a  monument  to  his  mcmoi-y  over 
his  burial-place,  on  the  south  side  of  St. 
Giles's  church  in  the  fields  ;  but  it  was 
unfortunately  destroyed  with  the  ancient 
church. 

Chapman  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  of 
his  own  times  ;  and  in  a  subsequent  age,  his 
version  of  Homer  excited  the  raptures  of 
Waller,  and  was  diligently  consulted  by  Pope. 
The  latter  speaks  of  its  daring  fire,  though  he 
o\vns  that  it  is  clouded  by  fustian.  AVebster, 
his  fellow  dramatist,  praises  his  "  full  and 
heightened  stj-le,"  a  character  which  ho  does 
not  deserve  in  any  favourable  sense ;  for  his 
tlictiou  is  chiefly  marked  by  barbarous  rugged- 
ness,  false  elevation,  and  extravagant  meta- 
phor. The  drama  owes  him  very  little ;  his 
"  Bussy  D'Ambois  "  is  a  piece  of  frigid  atro- 
city, and  in  the  "  Widow's  Tears,"  where  his 
heroine  Cynthia  falls  in  love  with  a  sentinel 
gnarding  the  corpse  of  her  hu.sband,  whom 
t  ho  was  bitterly  lamenting,  he  has  di-amatised 
one  of  the  most  puerile  and  disgusting  legends 
over  fabricated  for  the  disparagement  of 
female  constancy.  See  Campbell's  "  Speci- 
mens," p.  130  ;  Allibono's  "  Crit.  Diet.  Eng. 
Lit.";  Wai-ton's  "Hist.  Eng.  Poetry".; 
Laa^bainc's  '"  Dramat.  Poets." 


EICHARD  ALLISON. 

Scarcely  anything  is  Imown  of  this  writer. 
Ho  published,  in  1590,  "  A  Plaine  Confutation 
of  a  Treatise  of  Brownism,  entitled,  A 
Description  of  the  Visible  Church."  "  An 
Houre's  Recreation  in  Musicke,  apt  for  In- 
struments and  Yoyces,"  appeared  in  160G. 


ROBERT  BURTON. 

Robert  Burton,  born  15TG,  died  1040.  "  In 
every  nation,"  says  Shaw,  "  there  may  be 
found  a  small  number  of  writers  who,  in  their 


life,  in  the  objects  of  their  studies,  and  in  the 
form  and  manner  of  their  productions,  bear  a 
peculiar  stamp  of  ecccutricitj'.  No  country 
has  been  more  prolific  in  such  exceptional  in- 
dividualities than  England,  and  no  age  than 
the  sixteenth  century.  There  cannot  be  a 
more  striking  example  of  this  small  but 
curious  class  than  old  Robert  Burton,  whose 
life  and  writings  are  equally  odd.  His 
])er6onal  history  was  tliat  of  a  retired  and 
laborious  scholar,  and  his  principal  work,  the 
'  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  is  a  strange  com- 
bination of  the  most  extensive  and  out-of-the- 
way  reading,  with  just  obsen-ation  and  a 
peculiar  kind  of  grave  saturnine  humour.  The 
object  of  the  writer  was  to  give  a  complete  j 
monograph  of  Melancholy,  and  to  point  out  | 
its  causes,  its  symptoms,  its  treatment,  and 
its  cure  :  but  the  descriptions  given  of  the  i 
various  phases  of  the  disease  are  \mtten  in 
so  curious  and  pedantic  a  style,  accompanied 
with  such  an  infinity  of  quaint  observation, 
and  illustrated  by  such  a  mass  of  quotations 
from  a  crowd  of  authors,  principally  the 
medical  writers  of  the  foui-teenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  of  whom  not  one  reader  in  a  thou- 
sand in  the  present  day  has  ever  heard,  that 
the  '  Anatomy '  possesses  a  charm  which  no 
one  can  resist  who  has  once  fallen  under  its 
fascination. 

"  The  enormous  amount  of  curious 
quotation  with  which  Burton  has  incrusted 
every  paragraph  and  almost  every  line  of  his 
work  has  rendered  him  the  favourite  study  of 
those  who  wish  to  appear  learned  at  a  small 
expense  ;  and  liis  pages  have  served  as  a 
quarry  from  which  a  midtitude  of  authors 
have  borrowed,  and  often  without  acknow- 
ledgement, much  of  their  materials,  as  the 
great  Roman  feudal  families  plundered  the 
Coliseum  to  construct  their  frowning  fortress- 
palaces. 

"  The  greater  part  of  Burton's  la- 
borious life  was  passed  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  where  he  died,  not  -without  suspicion 
of  having  hastened  his  own  end,  in  order  that 
it  might  exactly'  correspond  ^vith  the  astrolo- 
gical predictions  which  he  is  said,  being  a  firm 
believer  in  that  science,  to  have  drawn  from 
liis  own  horoscope.  He  is  related  to  have 
been  himself  a  victim  to  that  melancholy 
which  he  has  so  minutely  described,  and  his 
tomb  bears  the  astrological  scheme  of  his  own 
nativity,  and  an  inscription  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  the  man :  '  Hie  jacet  Demoeritus 
junior,  cui  \'itam  dedit  et  mortem  Melan- 
cholia.' "—{Hist,  of  Em.  Lit.,  p.  106,  107.) 
Prefixed  to  the  "Anatomy"  is  a  poem  of 
twelve  stanzas  on  Mclancholj%  from  which 
Milton  borrowed  some  of  the  imagery  of 
II  Penseroso  ;  and  Dr.  Ferriar.  of  I\laucliester, 
created  some  sensation  in  17l'S,  by  showmg 
that  Sterne  had  copied  passages  verbatim, 
without  acknowledgement.  —  l>r.  Angus's 
"  Handbook  of  Eng.  Lit.  "  ;  Allibone's  "  Crit. 
Diet.  Eng.  Lit." 
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NATHANIEL  FIELD. 
Nathaniel  Field,  in  the  reigns  of  James  I. 
and    Charles    I.,    -n-rote    "A    Woman    is    a 
Weathercock,"  1612  ;    "  Amends  for  Ladies," 
1618.     Shaw's  "  Hist.  Eng.  Lit." 


WILLIAM  ALEXANDEE. 
William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stcrline,  bom 
15S0,  died  1640.  "William  Alexander,  of 
Menstrie,  travelled  on  the  Continent  as  tutor 
to  the  Earl  of  Argyll ;  and  after  his  return 
to  liis  native  country  (Scotland),  having  in 
vain  solicited  a  mistress,  whom  ho  celebrates 
in  his  poetry  by  the  name  of  Aurora,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Erskine. 
Ha^•ing  repaired  to  the  court  of  James  I.,  he 
obtained  the  notice  of  the  monarch,  was  ap- 
pointed gentleman  usher  to  Prince  Charles, 
and  was  knighted  by  James.  Both  of  those 
sovereigns  patronized  his  scheme  for  colonizing 
Nova  Scotia,  of  which  the  latter  made  him 
lord-lieutenant.  Charles  I.  created  him  Earl 
of  Sterline  in  1G33,  and  for  ten  years  he  held 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland, 
■with  the  praise  of  moderation,  in  times  that 
were  rendered  peculiarly  trj-ing  by  the 
struggles  of  Laud  against  the  Scottish  Pres- 
byterians. He  -ivrote  some  very  heavy 
tragedies  ;  but  there  is  elegance  of  expression 
in  a  few  of  liis  shorter  pieces." — {Campbell's 
Specimens,  p.  158.)  Walpole  says  of  this 
author,  that  he  was  greatly  superior  to  the 
style  of  his  age.  Pinkerton  calls  "The 
Parsenesis  "  a  noble  poem.  Dr.  Drake,  refer- 
ing  to  his  tragedies,  states  that  although 
these  pieces  are  not  calculated  for  the  stage, 
still  they  include  some  admirable  lessons  for 
sovereign  power,  and  several  choruses  %\-ritten 
with  no  small  share  of  poetic  vigour.  Dr. 
Anderson  considers  his  "Paraiuesis"  and 
"Aurora"  almost  classical  performances,  and 
well  meriting  publication. — Allibone's  "  Crit. 
Diet.  Eng.  Lit.";  Chambers's  V  Cyc.  Eng. 
Lit." 


THOMAS  STOEER. 

Thomas  Storer  died  1604.  The  birth  of  this 
poet  is  unknown.  We,  however,  find  him 
elected  a  st-udcnt  of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  in 
1.587.  Wood  says  he  was  the  son  of  John 
Storer,  a  Londoner,  and  that  he  died  in  the 
metropolis.  He  wnrote  the  "  Histoi-y  of  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,"  and  several  pastoral  pieces  in 
"  England's  Helicon."  See  Campbell's  "  Spe- 
cimens." 


CHAELES  FITZGEFFEEY. 
All  we  know  is  given  by  Cami>bell,  who  says 
he  was  rector  of  St.  Dominic,  Cornwall,  and 
died  in  163G. 


JOHN  DOWLAND. 

John  Dowland,  died  1615.  An  English 
musician,  published  several  musical  treatises, 
amongst  which  was  a  translation  of  Ornitha- 
phareus's  "  INIicrologus ;  or.  Art  of  Singing," 
fol.  1609,  Allibone's  "  Crit.  Diet.  Eng.  Lit." 


EDWARD  VEEE,  EAEL  OP  OXFOED. 

Edward  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  born  1534, 
died  1604,  the  author  of  some  verses  in  the 
"  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices."  Ho  sat  as 
Great  Chamberlain  of  England  upon  the  trial 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  following  from 
Disraeli  is  of  interest : — 

"It  is  an  odd  circumstance  in  literarj'  re- 
search that   I  am  enabled  to  correct  a  story 
which  v/as  written  about  1680.    The  '  Aubrey 
Papers,'    recently    pubUshcd     -with    singular 
faithfulness,  retaining  all  their  peculiarities, 
even  to  the  grossest  errors,  were  memoranda 
for  the  use  of  Anthony  Wood's   great  work. 
But  beside  these,  the  Oxford   antiquary  had  a 
very  extensive  literary  correspondence ;    and 
it   is  known,  that  when  speechless   and  dying 
he  evinced  the  fortitude  to  call  in  two  friends 
to  destroy  a  vast  multitude  of  papers  :    about 
two  bushels  full  were  ordered  for  the  fires 
lighted  for  the  occasion  ;    and,  '  as  he  was  ex- 
piring, he  expressed  both  his  knowledge  and 
approbation  of  what  was   done,  by  throwing 
out  his  hands.'     These  two  bushels   full  were 
not,  however,  all  his  papers  ;  his  more  private 
ones   he  had  ordered  not   to  be  opened   for 
seven  years.      I  suspect  also,  that   a   great 
number   of  letters   were   not  burnt   on   this 
occasion  ;    for  I  have  discovered  a  manuscript 
written  about  1720  to   1730,  and  which,  the 
writer  tells  us,  consists  of  '  Excerpts  out  of 
Anthony    Wood's    papers.'       It     is    closely 
written,  and  contains  many  curious  facts  not 
to   be   found   elsewhere.      These    papers    of 
Anthony   Wood  probably   still  exist  in  the 
Ashmolean     Museum  :      should     they    have 
perished,  in  that  case  this  solitary  manuscript 
will   be  the  sole  record  of    many  interesting 
particulars. 

"By  these  I  correct  a  little  story  which 
may  be  found  in  the  'Aubrey  Papers,'  vol. 
iii.  335.  It  is  an  account  of  one  Nicholas 
Hill,  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  in  the  high 
confidence  of  a  rcmarkal)le  ond  munificent 
Earl  of  Oxford,  travelling  mth  him  abroad. 
I  transcriVje  the  printed  Aubrey  account. 

"  '  In  his  travels  with  his  lord  (I  forget 
whether  Italy  or  Germany,  but  I  think  the 
former),  a  poor  man  begged  him  to  give  him 
a  penny.  "  A  penny  ! "  said  Mr.  HiU ;  "  what 
dost  say  to  ten  pounds?"  —  "Ah!  ten 
pounds,"  said  the  beggar;  "  that  would  make 
a  man  happy."  Mr.  Hill  gave  him  im- 
mediately ton  pounds,  and  putt  it  downe  upon 
account : — "  Item,  to  a  hajgar  ten  poimds  to 
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make  him  hajqvj  ! '  "  Tho  point  of  this  Rtory 
has  been  marred  in  tho  telling  :  it  was  drawn 
up  from  tlio  following  lutter  by  Aubrey  to 
A.  Wood,  dated  July  15,  108'J.  'A  poor  man 
asked  Mr.  Hill,  his  lordship's  steward,  onco  to 
pivo  him  sL\pcncc,  or  a  shilling,  for  an  alms. 
"  "Wliat  dost  say  if  I  give  thee  ten  pounds  ?  " 
— "Ten  pounds!  tlint  luould  make  a  man  of 
me  ! "  Hill  gave  it  him,  and  put  dovm  in  his 
account,  "  Item,  ,£10  for  makiiuj  a  man," 
which  his  lordship  inquiring  about  for  tho 
oddness  of  tho  expression,  not  only  allowed, 
but  was  pleased  with  it.' 

"  This  philosophical  humourist  was  tho 
steward  of  Edward  Vore,  Earl  of  0.\ford,  in 
tho  reign  of  Elizabeth.  This  peer  was  a 
person  of  elegant  accomplishments  ;  and  Lord 
Urford,  in  his  '  Noble  Authors,'  has  given  a 
liigher  character  of  him  than  jicrhaps  ho  may 
deserve.  Ho  was  of  tho  highest  rank,  in 
great  favour  with  the  queen,  and,  in  tho  stylo 
of  tho  day,  when  all  our  fashions  and  our 
poetry  were  moulding  themselves  on  the 
Italian  model,  ho  was  tho  '  Mirrour  of  Tus- 
cauismo ; '  and,  in  a  word,  this  coxcombical 
peer,  after  seven  years'  residence  in  Florence, 
returned  highly  '  Italianated.'  The  ludicrous 
motive  of  this  peregrination  is  given  in  tho 
present  manuschpt  account.  Haughty  of 
his  descent  and  alliance,  irritable  with  cfl'c- 
minate  delicacy  and  personal  vanity,  a  httle 
circumstance  almost  too  minute  to  be  recorded, 
inflicted  such  an  injury  on  his  pride,  that  in 
his  mind  it  required  years  of  absence  from  the 
court  of  England  ore  it  could  be  forgotten. 
Once  making  a  low  obcisanco  to  the  quccii, 
before  tho  whole  court,  this  stately  and  in- 
flated peer  suffered  a  mischance,  wliich  has 
happened,  it  is  said,  on  a  like  occasion — it 
was  '  light  as  air ! '  But  this  accident  so 
sensibly  hurt  his  mav/kish  delicacy,  and  so 
humbled  his  aristocratic  dignity,  that  ho 
could  not  raise  his  eyes  on  his  royal  mistress. 
He  resolved  from  that  day  to  '  bo  a  banished 
man,'  and  resided  for  seven  years  in  Italy, 
li\ang  in  moro  grandeur  at  Florence  than  the 
Grand  Duko  of  Tuscany,  Ho  spent  in  those 
j-ears  forty  thousand  pounds.  On  his  return 
ho  presented  tho  queen  -with  embroidered 
gloves  and  perfumes,  then  for  tho  first  time 
introduced  into  England,  as  Stowo  has  noticed. 
Part  of  the  presents  seem  to  have  some 
reference  to  tho  Earl's  former  mischance. 
Tho  queen  received  them  graciously,  and  was 
even  painted  wearing  those  gloves  ;  but  my 
authority  states,  that  the  masculine  sense  of 
Elizabeth  could  not  abstain  from  congratu- 
lating tho  noble  coxcomb ;  perceiving,  she 
said,  that  at  length  my  lord  had  forgot  tho 
mentioning  tho  littlo  mischance  of  seven  years 
ago! 

"  This  peer's  munificenco  abroad  was  indeed 
tho  talk  of  Eurojie  ;  but  tho  secret  motive  of 
this  was  as  wicked  as  that  of  his  travels  had 
been  ridiculous.  This  Earl  of  Oxford  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Burleigh,  and 


when  this  great  statesman  would  not  consent 
to  save  tho  lifo  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
friend  of  this  earl,  he  swore  to  revenge  him- 
.self  on  the  countess,  out  of  hatred  to  his 
father-in-law.  He  not  only  forsook  licr,  but 
studied  cveiy  means  to  waste  that  great  in- 
lieritance  which  had  descended  to  him  from 
his  ancestors.  Secret  history  often  startles 
us  with  unexpected  discoveries  :  tho  personal 
afi"ectations  of  this  earl  induced  him  to  quit  a 
court,  whcro  ho  stood  in  the  liighest  favour, 
to  domesticate  himself  abroa<l ;  and  a  family 
'pique  was  tho  secret  motive  of  that  splendid 
prodigality  which,  at  Florence,  could  throw 
into  shade  the  court  of  Tuscany  itself." 


SIK  THOMAS  OVERBUEY. 

"  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  was  born  in  1581, 
and  perished  in  tho  Tower  of  London,  IGlo, 
by  a  fato  that  is  too  well  known.  The  com- 
passion of  tho  public  for  a  man  of  v.-ortb, 
'  Avhoso  spirit  still  walked  unrevenged  amongst 
them,'  together  with  the  contrast  of  his  ideal 
wife  with  the  Countess  of  Essex,  who  was  his 
murderess,  attached  an  interest  and  popularity 
to  liis  poem,  and  made  it  pass  through  sixteen 
editions  before  the  year  1G53.  His  '  Cha- 
racters, or  Witty  Descriptions  of  the  Properties 
of  sundry  Persons,'  is  a  work  of  considerable 
merit ;  but  unfortunately  his  jjrose,  as  well  as 
his  ver.so,  has  a  dryness  and  quaintness  that 
seem  to  oppress  the  natural  movement  of  his 
thought:-.  As  a  poet,  he  has  few  imposing 
attractions :  his  beauties  must  be  fetched  by 
repeated  perusal.  They  are  those  of  solid 
reflection,  predominating  over,  but  not  extin- 
guishing, sensibility ;  and  there  is  danger  of 
the  reader  neglecting,  under  the  coldness  and 
ruggcdness  of  his  manner,  the  manly  but  un- 
ostentatious moral  feeling  that  is  conveyed  in 
his  maxims,  whicli  are  sterling  and  liberal,  if 
we  can  only  pardon  a  few  obsolete  ideas  on 
female  education." — (Campbell's  Specimens, 
p.  74.)  How  charming  is  tho  following  de- 
scription by  Overbury : — 

"  A  fair  and  happy  milkmaid  is  a  country 
wench,  that  is  so  far  from  making  herself 
beautiful  by  art,  that  ono  look  of  hers  is  able 
to  put  all  face-physic  out  of  countenance. 
She  knows  a  fair  look  is  but  a  dumb  orator  to 
commend  virtue  ;  therefore  minds  it  not.  All 
her  excellencies  stand  in  her  so  silently,  as  if 
they  had  stolen  upon  her  without  her  know- 
ledge. Tho  lining  of  her  apparel,  which  is 
herself,  is  far  better  than  outsides  of  tissue : 
for  though  sho  be  not  arrayed  in  tho  spoil  of 
the  silkworm,  she  is  decked  in  innocence, — a 
far  bettor  wearing.  Sho  doth  not.  with  lying 
long  in  bed,  spoil  both  her  complexion  and 
conditions.  Nature  hath  taught  her,  too,  im- 
moderate sleep  is  rust  to  tho  soul ;  sho  rises 
therefore  with  Chanticlere,  her  dames  cock, 
and  at  night  makes  tho  lambs  her  cuifew.    In 
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milking  a  cow,  and  straining  the  teats  tliroun-h 
her  fingers,  it  seems  tliat  so  sweet  a  milk- 
press  makes  the  milk  wliitor  or  sweeter ;  for 
never  came  almond-gloro  or  aromatic  ohit- 
mcut  on  her  palm  to  taint  it.  The  golden 
ears  of  corn  fall  and  kiss  her  feet  when  she 
reaps  them,  as  if  they  wished  to  be  bound 
and  led  prisoners  by  the  same  hand  that  felled 
them.  Her  breath  is  her  own,  which  scents 
all  the  year  long  of  June,  like  a  new  made 
haycock.  She  makes  her  hand  hard  Avith 
labour,  and  her  heai-t  soft  with  pity  ;  and 
when  winter  evenings  fall  early,  sitting  at  her 
merry  wheel,  she  sings  defiance  to  the  giddj"- 
wheel  of  fortune.  She  doth  all  things  -with 
so  sweet  a  grace,  it  seems  ignorance  wiU  not 
suffer  her  to  do  ill,  being  her  mind  is  to  do 
well.  She  bestows  her  year's  wages  at  next 
fair,  and  in  choosing  her  garments,  coimts  no 
bravery  in  the  world  like  decency.  The 
garden  and  beehive  are  all  her  own  physic 
and  surgery,  and  she  lives  the  longer  for  it. 
She  dares  go  alone  and  unfold  sheep  in  the 
night,  and  fears  no  manner  of  iU,  because  she 
means  none ;  yet,  to  say  truth,  she  is  never 
alone,  but  is  still  accompanied  with  old  songs, 
honest  thoughts,  a,nd  prayers,  but  short  ones  ; 
yet  they  have  their  efficacy,  in  that  they  are 
not  palled  with  ensuing  idle  cogitations. 
Lastly,  her  dreams  are  so  chaste,  that  she 
dare  teU  them  :  only  a  Friday's  dream  is  ail 
her  superstition  ;  that  she  conceals  for  fear  of 
anger.  Thus  lives  she,  and  all  her  care  is, 
she  may  die  in  the  spring-time  to  have  store 
of  flowers  stuck  upon  her  winding-sheet." 


EICHAED  NICCOLS. 

Eichard  Niccols,  born  1584.  lie  contributed 
to  the  "  Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  which  was 
carried  on  by  Churchyard,  Drayton,  and  others. 
Ho  wrote  the  "  Cuckoo,"  in  imitation  of 
Draj-ton's  "  Owl,"  and  a  drama,  "  The 
Twynnes'  Tragedy."  "Wood  says  he  was  a 
Londonei'',  that  ho  studied  at  Oxford,  and 
obtained  some  congenial  emplo^-raeut.  Camp- 
bell's "  Specimens." 


FEANCIS  DAVISON. 

Francis  DaAison,  son  of  William  Davison, 
an  eminent  statesman  in  the  time  of  Ehzabeth. 
He  wrote  several  pieces  in  the  "  Poetical 
Ehapsody."  This  collection  contains  poems  by 
Walter  Davison,  Sir  John  Davios,  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  Sir  Walter  Ealcigh,  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  Spencer,  Sir  H.  Walton,  Donne, 
Greene,  and  others.  "  How  say  you,  reader  ? 
Is  not  the  above  a  glorious  pageant  of  poets  ? 
Does  not  the  mere  enumeration  of  them  beget 
in  thee  a  longing  to  explore  the  pages  which 
contain  their  bright  thoughts  and  tuneful 
lines  ? " — See  Allibone's  "  Crit.  Diet.  Eng. 
Lit.";    Campbell's  "  Si:)ecimens." 


SIMON  WASTALL. 

Porn  in  Westmoreland  about  1560 
ibout  1630. 


died 
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96.  — THE  INDUCTION  TO  THE  COM- 
PLAINT OF  HENEY,  DUKE  OF  BUCK- 
INGHAM. 

Tho  wrathfnll  winter  prochin^o  on  a  pace, 
AVith  hlustring^  blastoa  had  al  ybared  tho  trcen, 
And  oldo  Saturnua  with  his  frosty  face 
With   chilling   colde   had  pearst   tho  tender 

green ; 
Tho  mantels  rent,  wherein  enwra^yped  been 
Tho   gladsom   groves   that   nowo   layo   ovor- 

throwcn, 
Tho    tapets    tomo,    and    every   blomo  dov.ii 

blowen. 

Tho  soylo  that  erst  po  seemly  was  to  soon, 
Was  all  despoyled  of  her  beauties  hewo  ; 
And  soot  freshe  flowers  (where  with  tho  som- 

mers  queen 
Had  clad  tho  eai-th)  now  Boreas  blastoa  downo 

blewo 
And  GmaU  fowles  flocking,  in  their  song  did 

rewo 
The  winters  wrath,  whcr  with  echo  thing  de- 

fasto 
In  woful  wise  bewayled  tho  sommer  past. 

Hawthorne  had  lost  his  motley  lyverye 
Tho  naked  twigges  were  sldvering  all  for  colde ; 
And  dropping  do'wno  tho  teares  abundantly  ; 
Echo  tiling  (mo  thought)  with  weping  eye  mo 

toldo 
Tho  crucll  season,  bidding  me  witholdc 
i\Iy  solfo  within,  for  I  was  gotten  out 
Into  tho  feldes  whereas  I  walkte  about. 

AAn-.on  loe  the  night  with  mistie  mantels  spred, 
Can  darke  the  dayo,  and  dim  tho  azuro  skycs, 
And  Vonua  in  her  message  Hermes  sped 
To  bluddy  Mars,  to  ^vyl  liim  not  to  ryso, 
Wliilo  she  her  solfe  approcht  in  siicedy  wise  ; 
And  Virgo  hiding  her  disdainful  brost 
W'ith  Thetis  now  had  layd  her  downo  to  rest. 

WliUos  Scorpio  dreading  Sagittarius  dart, 
AMioso  bowe  prest  bout  in  sight,  tho  string 

had  8l.\'iit, 
Downo  slyd  into  tho  ocean  And  aparte, 
Tho  Bearo  that  in  tho  Iryshe  seas  had  dipt 
His  griosly  fecto,  with  spocdo  from  thcnco  be 

whypt ; 
For  Thetis  hasting  from  the  Virginos  bed 
I'lu-sued  the  Bear,  that  car  she  camo  was  fleJ. 


And  Fhjcton  nowo  nearc  reaching  to  his  race 
With    glistering    beames,    gold    streamynge 

where  they  bent 
Yi/'as  prest  to  enter  in  his  resting  place. 
Crythius  that  in  tho  carte  fyrsto  went 
Had  oven  now  attaynde  his  journeys  stent 
And  fast  declining  hid  away  his  head, 
Whilo  Titan  couched  him  in  his  purjjlo  bed. 

And  pale  Cinthea  with  her  borrowed  light 
Beginning  to  supply  her  brothers  placo, 
Was  past  the  noonsteede  syre  degrees  in  sight, 
When  sparkling  starres  amyd  the  heavens  face 
With  t'rt'inkling  light  sheen  on  the  earth  apace, 
That  whylo   they  brought  about  tho  nightes 

charo 
The  darko  had  dimmed  the  day  ear  I  was  ware. 

And  sorowing  I  to  see  the  sommer  flowers 
The  livly  greene,  the  lusty  leas  forlorne. 
The  sturdy  trees  so  shattered  with  the  showers, 
Tho  fields  so  fade  that  floorisht  so  beforne 
It  taught  me  wol  all  earthly  thinges  be  borne 
To  dj'o  tho  death,  for  nought  long  time  may 

last ; 
The  sommers  beauty  yecldes  to  winters  blast. 

Then  looking  upward  to  the  heavens  leames 
^Vith  nightes    stan-es    thick   powdred  ever;/ 

where, 
Wliicli    erst    so    glistened    with    tho   golden 

streames 
That   chcarcfuU  Phcbus  spread  downo  from 

his  sphere. 
Beholding  darke  oppressing  day  so  nearo  : 
Tho  sodayno  sight  reduced  to  my  minde 
Tho  sundry  chaunges  that  in  cai-th  wo  fynde. 

That  musing  on  this  worldly  wealth  in  thought. 
Which  comes  and  goes  more  faster  than  we  see 
Tho   flyckering  flame   that   \\-ith  tho  fyer  is 

wrought, 
I\Iy  busio  minde  presented  unto  mo 
Such  fall  of  pieres  as  in  this  realmc  had  bo : 
That  ofto  I  wisht  some  would  their  woes  do- 

scryve. 
To  warno  the  rest  whom  fortune  left  alive. 

And  straj-t  forth  stalking  -with  redoubled  pace 
For  that  I  sawo  tho  night  ilrewe  on  so  fast, 
In  blacke  all  dad  there  fell  before  my  face 
A  piteous  wight,  whom  woo  had  al  forwastc, 
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Furth  from  licr  iyon  the  cristall  tcares  out- 

brast, 
And  sygMn^  soro  her  handcs  she  ■wrong  and 

folde, 
Tare  al  her  heare,  that  ruth  was  to  beholde. 

Her  body  small  forwitherod  and  forespont, 
As  is  the  stalk  that  sommers  drought  opprcst ; 
Her  wealked  face  with  woful  teares  besprent, 
Her  colour  palo,  and  (as  it  seemd  her  best) 
In  woe  and  plaj-nt  reposed  was  her  rest. 
And  as  the  stone  that  droppos  of  water  weares  ; 
So  dented  wher  her  cheekes  with  fall  of  teares. 

Her  iyes  swollen  with  flowing  streamos  aflote, 
Wherewith   her   lookes   throwen   u]}   full  pi- 

teousUe, 
Her  forceles  handes  to<rether  ofte  she  smote, 
With  doleful  shrikes,  that  echoed  in  the  skye  : 
"Whose  plajTit  such  sighes  dyd  strayt  accom- 
pany, 
That  in  my  doome  was  never  man  did  see 
A  wight  but  halfe  so  woe  begon  as  she. 
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And  first,  within 
Sat  deep  Remor; 
With  tears ;  and 
Her  wrctchednes 
To  sob  and  sigh, 
With  thoughtful 
Would  wear  and 


the  porch  and  jaws  of  hell, 
e  of  Conscience,  all  besprent 
to  herself  oft  would  she  tell 
s,  and,  cursing,  never  stent 
but  ever  thus  lament 
care  ;  as  she  that,  all  in  vain, 
waste  continually  in  pain  : 


Her  eyes  imstedfast,  rolling  here  and  there, 
Whirl'd  on  each  jjlace,  as  place  that  vengeance 

brought. 
So  was  her  mind  continually  in  fear, 
Tost  and  tormented  with  the  tedious  thought 
Of    those   de':o3ted    crimes    v/hich    she    had 

wrought ; 
With  dreadful  cheer,  and  looks  thrown  to  the 

sky, 
Wishing  for  death,  and  yet  she  could  not  die. 

Next,    saw   wo    Dread,  all  trembling  how  he 

shook, 
With  foot  uncertain,  profer'd  hero  and  there  ; 
Benumb' d  with  sneoch;  and,  with  a  ghastly 

look. 
Searched  everyplace,  all  pale  and  dead  for  fear, 
His  cap  borne  up  \vith  staring  of  his  hair  ; 
'Stoin'd  and  amazed  at  his  o^vn  shade  for  dread, 
And  fearing  greater  dangers  than  was  need. 

And,  next,  within  the  entry  of  this  lake, 
Sat  fell  Revenge,  gnashing  her  teeth  for  ire ; 
Devising  means  how  she  may  vengeance  take  j 
Never  in  rest,  'till  she  have  her  desire  ; 
But  frets  within  ro  far  forth  with  the  fire 
Of  ATreaking  flames,  that  now  determines  cjho 
To  die  by  death,  or  'veng'd  by  death  to  be. 


^^^lcn  fell  Revenge,  with  bloody  foul  pretence. 
Had  show'd  herself,  as  next  in  order  set. 
With  trembling  limbs  we  softly  parted  thence, 
'Till  in  our  eyes  another  sight  we  met ; 
AVlien  fro  my  heart  a  sigh  forthwith  I  fct. 
Ruing,  alas,  upon  the  woeful  plight 
Of  Misery,  that  next  appear' d  in  sight : 

His  face  was  lean,  and  some-deal  piji'd  away. 
And  eke  liis  hands  consumed  to  the  bone  ; 
But,  what  his  body  was,  I  cannot  say, 
For  on  his  carcase  raiment  had  he  none. 
Save  clouts  and  patches  pieced  one  by  one ; 
With  stafl"  in  hand,  and  scrip  on  shoulders  cast. 
His  chief  defence  against  the  winter's  blast : 

His  food,  for  most,  was  wild  fruits  of  the  tree. 
Unless    sometime   some    crumbs   fell   to    his 

share. 
Which  in  his  wallet  long,  God  wot,  kept  he. 
As  on  the  which  full  daint'ly  would  he  fare  ; 
His  di-ink,  the  running  stream,  his  cup,  the  bare 
Of  his   palm  closed;  his  bed,  the  hard  cold 

ground : 
To  this  poor  life  was  Misery  ybound. 

T^Tiose  wretched  state  when  wg  had  well  Ijg- 

held. 
With  tender  ruth  on  him,  and  on  his  feers. 
In  thoughtful   cares  forth  then  our  pace  v,(i 

held ; 
And,  by  and  by,  another  shape  appears 
Of  greedy  Care,  still  brushing  up  the  briers ; 
His  knuckles  knob'd,  his  flesh  deep  dinted  in, 
With  tawed  hands,  and  hard  jiianned  skin. 

The  morrow  grey  no  sooner  hath  begun 

To  spread  his  light  e'en  peeping  in  our  eyes. 

But  he  is  up,  and  to  his  work  yrun ; 

But  let  the  night's  black  misty  mantles  rise, 

And  with  foul  dark  never  so  much  disguise 

The  fair  bright  day,  yet  ccaseth  he  no  v/hile, 

But  hath  his  candles  to  prolong  his  toil. 

By  him  lay  heavy  Sleep,  the  cousin  of  Death, 
Flat  on  the  ground,  and  stdl  as  any  stone, 
A  very  corpse,  save  yielding  forth  a  Ijrcath  ; 
Small  keep  took  he,  whom  fortune  frowned  on., 
Or  whom  she  lifted  up  into  the  throne 
Of  high  renown,  but,  as  a  living  death, 
So  dead  alive,  of  life  he  drew  the  breath  : 

The  body's  rest,  the  quiet  of  the  heart, 
Tho  travel's  ease,  the  .stUl  night's  fcer  warj  he. 
And  of  our  life  in  earth  the  better  part ; 
Ricver  of  sight,  and  yet  in  whom  wc  see 
Thhigs  oft  that  [tyde]  and  oft  that  never  be ; 
Without  respect,  esteem[ing]  equally 
King  Croesus'  pomp  and  Irus'  poverty. 

And  next  in  order  sad,  Old- Age  wo  foiiud  ; 
His  beard  all  hoar,  his  eyes  hollow  and  blind  ; 
With    drooping    cheer    still    poring    on    th5 

ground. 
As  on  the  place  where  nature  him  as.sign'd 
To  rest,  when  that  the  Eisters  had  unt'vvin'd 
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His  vital  thread,  and  ended  with  their  kiiifo 
The  lleoting  course  of  fast  declining  life  : 

There  heard  wo  him  with  broko  and  hollow 
I)laint 

Rue  with  himself  his  end  approaching  fast, 

And  all  for  nought  his  %vretchod  mind  tor- 
ment 

With  sweet  rcmomhranco  of  his  pleasures 
past. 

And  fresh  delights  of  lusty  youth  forewasto  ; 

Eecouuting  which,  how  would  ho  sob  and 
shriek, 

And  to  be  young  again  of  Jove  bescek  ! 

But,  an  the  cruel  fates  so  fixed  bo 
That  time  forepast  cannot  return  again, 
This  one  request  of  Jove  yet  prayed  he, — 
That,   in  such  wither'd  plight,  and  wretched 

l)ain, 
As  eld,  accompany'd  with  her  loathsome  train. 
Had  brought  on  him,  all  were  it  woo  and  grief 
Ho  might  a  while  yet  linger  forth  his  life, 

And  not  so  soon  descend  into  the  pit ; 
"VNTiero  Death,  when  ho  the  mortal  corpse  hath 

slain, 
V.'ith  reckless  hand  in  grave  doth  cover  it : 
Thereafter  never  to  enjoy  again 
The  gladsome  light,  but,  in  the  ground  ylain. 
In   depth   of    darkness   waste    and   wear   to 

nought, 
As  ho  had  ne'er  into  the  world  been  brought  : 

But  who  had  seen  him  sobbing  how  ho  stood 
Unto  himself,  and  how  ho  would  bemoan 
His  youth  forepast — as  though  it  wrought  him 

good 
To  talk  of  youth,  all  were  his  youth   fore- 
gone- 
He  would  have  miised,  and  marvel'd  much 

whereon 
This  wretched  Ago  should  life  desire  so  fain, 
And  knows  full  well  life  doth  but  length  his 
pain : 

Crook-back'd  ho  was,  tooth-shaken,  andbleai- 

cyed ; 
■\Ycnt  on  three  feet,  and  sometime  crept  on 

four  ; 
With  old  lame  bones,  that  rattled  by  his  side  ; 
His  scalp  all  pil'd,  and  he  with  eld  forelore, 
His  wither'd    fist  stUl  knocking   at  death's 

door ; 
Fumbling,    and   drivcUng,    as   ho   draws   his 

breath ; 
For  brief,  the  shape  and  messenger  of  Death. 

And  fast  by  him  pale  Malady  was  placed  : 
Sore  sick  in  bed,  her  colour  all  foregone ; 
Bereft  of  stomach,  savour,  and  of  taste, 
Ne  could  she  brook  no  meat  Viut  broths  alone  ; 
Her  breath  corrupt :  her  keepers  every  ono 
Abhorring  her  ;  her  sickness  past  rocure, 
Detesting  physic,  and  all  physic's  cure. 


But,  oh,  the  doleful  sight  that  then  wo  fiee  ! 
AVe  tum'd  our  look,  and  on  the  other  side 
A  grisly  shape  of  Famine  mought  wo  see : 
"With  greedy  looks,  and  gaping  mouth,  that 

cried 
And  roar'd  for  meat,  aa  she  should  there  have 

died ; 
Her  body  thin  and  bare  as  any  bone. 
Whereto  was  left  nought  but  the  case  alone. 

Arid  that,  alas,  was  gnawen  every  where. 
All  full  of  holes  ;  tlxat  I  ne  mought  refrain 
From   tears,   to  see  how  she  her  arms  could 

tear. 
And  •with  her  teeth  gnash  on  the  bones  in  vain, 
When,  all  for  nought,  she  fain  would  so  sustain 
Her  starvcn  corpse,  that  rather  scem'dashado 
Than  any  substance  of  a  creature  made : 

Great  was  her  force,  whom  stone-wall  could 

not  stay : 
Her  tearing  nails  snatching  at  all  she  saw ; 
With  gaping  jaws,  that  by  no  means  ymay 
Be  satisfy'd  from  hunger  of  her  maw. 
But  cats  herself  as  she  that  hath  no  law ; 
Gnawing,  alas  !  her  carcase  all  in  vain. 
Where  you  may  count  each  sinew,  bone,  and 

vein. 

On  her  while  we  thus  firmly  fix'd  our  eyes, 
That  bled  for  ruth  of  such  a  dreary  sight, 
Lo,  suddenly  she  shriek' d  in  so  huge  wise 
As  made  hell  gates  to  shiver  with  the  might ; 
Whcrevath,  a  dart  we  saw,  how  it  did  light 
Right  on  her  breast,   and,  therewithal,  pale 

Death 
Enthirling  it,  to  rieve  her  of  her  breath : 

And,  by  and  by,  a  dumb  dead  corpse  we  saw, 
Hea-\^,  and  cold,  the  shape  of  Death  aright, 
That  daunts  all  earthly  creatm-cs  to  his  law, 
Against  whose  force  in  vain  it  is  to  fight ; 
Ne  peers,  ne  princes,  nor  no  mortal  wight. 
No  towns,    no   realms,    cities,    ne  strongest 

tower. 
But  all,  perforce,  must  yield  unto  his  power : 

His  dart,  anon,  out  of  the  corpse  he  took. 
And  in  his  hand  (a  dreadful  sight  to  see) 
With   great  triumph   cftsoons  the   same  ho 

shook. 
That  most  of  all  my  fears  affrayed  me  ; 
His  body  dight  with  nought  but  bones,  pardy ; 
The  naked  shape  of  man  there  saw  I  plain, 
All  save  the  flesh,  the  sinew,  and  the  vein. 

Lastly,  stood  War,  in  glittering  arms  yclad. 
With  visage  grim,   stern  look,    and   blackly 

hued : 
In  his  right  hand  a  naked  sword  he  had. 
That  to  the  hilts  was  all  with  blood  imbrued  : 
And  in   his  left   (that  kings   and  kingdoms 

rued) 
Famine  and  fire  he  held,  and  therewithal 
He  razed  towns,  and  threw  down  towers  and 

all: 
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Cities    he    sacli'd,    and  realms  (that  whilom 

flower' d 
In  honour,  grlory,  and  ride,  above  the  rest)  ^ 
Ho  overwhelm'd,  and  all  their  fame  devour' d, 
Consnm'd,  destroy' d,  wasted,  and  never  ceas'd, 
'Till  he  their  wealth,  their  name,  and  all  op- 

press'd :  :,  -r     i,- 

His  face  forehew'd  with  wounds ;  and  by  his 

There  hung  his  targe,  Avith  gashes  deep  and 

wide. 
Tliomas  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset— About  15G3. 


gS.— HENRY  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM 

IN  THE  INFERNAL  REGIONS. 
Then  first  came  Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
His  cloak  of  black  all  piled,  and  quite  forlorn, 
Wringing  his  hands,   and  Fortune  oft  doth 

blame. 
Which  of  a  duke  had  made  him  now  her  scorn  ; 
With  ghastly  looks,  as  one  in  manner  lorn,^ 
Oft  spread  his  arms,  stretched  hands  he  joins 

as  fast, 
With  rueful  cheer,  and  vapoured  eyes  upcast. 

His  cloak  he  rent,  his  manly  breast  he  beat ; 
His  hair  all  torn,  about  the  place  it  lain  : 
My  heart  so  molt  to  see  his  grief  so  great, 
As  feelingly,  methought,  it  dropped  away  : 
His  eyes  they  whirled  about  withouten  stay : 
With  stormy  sighs  the  place  did  so  complain, 
As  if  his  heart  at  each  had  burst  in  twain. 

Thrice  he  began  to  teU  his  doleful  tale. 
And  thrice  the  sighs  did  swallow  up  his  voice  ; 
At  each  of  which  he  shrieked  so  withal. 
As  though  the  heavens  ryved  with  the  noise ; 
Till  at  the  last,  recovering  of  his  voice. 
Supping  the  tears  that  aU  his  breast  berained. 
On  cruel  Fortune,  weeping  thus  he  plained. 
Thoinas  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset— About  1563. 


Why  thus,  my  love,  so  kind  bespeak 

Sweet  eye,  sweet  lip,  sweet  blushing  cheek — 

Yet  not  a  heart  to  save  my  pain  ; 

Oh,  Venus,  take  thy  gifts  again ! 

Make  not  so  fair  to  cause  our  moan. 

Or  make  a  heart  that's  like  our  own. 

John  Harrington. — About  15G4. 


99.— SONNET  MADE   ON  ISABELLA 
MARKHAM, 

Wlien  I  f/rst  thought  her  fa.vr,  as  she  stood  at 
the  Princess's  window,  in  goodly  attire,  and 
talked  to  divers  in  the  court-yard,,  1564. 

Whence  comes  my  love  ?     Oh,  heart,  disclose  ; 
It  was  from  cheeks  that  shamed  the  rose, 
From  lips  that  spoil  the  ruby's  praise, 
From  eyes  that  mock  the  diamond's  blaze : 
Whence  comes  my  woo  ?  as  freely  own  ; 
Ah  me  !  'twas  from  a  heart  like  stone. 

The  blushing  cheek  speaks  modest  mind, 
The  lips  befitting  words  most  kind. 
The  eye  does  tempt  to  love's  desire, 
And  seems  to  say  'tis  Cupid's  fire  ; 
Yet  all  so  fair  but  speak  my  moan, 
Sith  nought   doth  say  the  heart  of  stone. 


100.— VERSES  ON  A  MOST  STONY- 
HEARTED  MAIDEN, 

TT7io  did  sorely  beguile  the  Noble  Knight, 
nvj  true  Friend. 

I. 

Why  didst  thou  raise  such  woeful  wail. 
And  waste  in  briny  tears  thy  days  ? 
'Cause  she  that  wont  to  flout  and  rail, 
At  last  gave  proof  of  woman's  ways  ; 
She  did,  in  sooth,  display  the  heart 
That  might  have  wrought  thee  greater  smart. 


Vrhy,  thank  her  then,  not  weep  or  moan  ; 
Let  others  guard  their  careless  heart. 
And  praise  the  day  that  thus  made  known 
The  faithless  hold  on  woman's  art ; 
Their  lips  can  glozo  and  gain  such  root. 
That  gentle  youth  hath  hope  of  fruit. 


But,  ere  the  blossom  fair  doth  rise. 
To  shoot  its  sweetness  o'er  the  taste, 
Creepeth  disdain  in  canker-wise. 
And  chiUiug  scorn  the  fruit  doth  blast : 
There  is  no  hope  of  aU  our  toU ; 
There  is  no  fruit  from  such  a  soil. 


Give  o'er  thy  plaint,  the  danger's  o'er ; 
She  might  have  poison' d  all  thy  life  ; 
Such  wayward  mind  had  bred  thee  more 
Of  sorrow  had  she  proved  thy  wife  : 
Leave  her  to  meet  all  hopeless  meed, 
And  bless  thyseK  that  so  art  freed. 


No  youth  shall  sue  such  one  to  win, 
Unmark'd  by  all  the  shining  fair. 
Save  for  her  pride  and  scorn,  such  sia 
As  heart  of  love  can  never  bear ; 
Like  leafless  plant  in  blasted  shade. 
So  liveth  she — a  barren  maid. 


John  Harrington. — About  1564. 


loi.— THE  ARRAIGNMENT  OF  A  LOVER. 

At  Beauty's  bar  as  I  did  stand. 
When  False  Suspect  accused  me, 
George,  quoth  the  judge,  hold  up  thy  hand. 
Thou  art  arraign' d  of  Flattery  ; 
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Toll,  therefore,  how  wilt  thou  bo  triafl, 
"Whoso  judgment  thou  wilt  hero  abide  ? 

Jly  lord,  quod  I,  thiR  lady  hero, 
"Whom  I  esteem  abovo  tho  rest, 
Doth  know  my  giiilt,  if  anj'  were  ; 
Wherefore  her  doom  doth  please  me  best. 
Let  her  bo  jndgro  and  juror  both, 
To  try  mo  guiltless  by  mine  oath. 

Quoth  Beauty,  No,  it  fittoth  not 
A  prince  herself  to  judge  tho  cause  ; 
Will  is  our  justice,  well  yo  wot, 
Appointed  to  discuss  our  laws  ; 
If  3'ou  will  guiltless  seem  to  go, 
God  and  your  country  quit  you  so. 

Then  Craft  tho  crier  call'd  a  quest. 
Of  whom  was  FalsclLood  foremost  fere  ; 
A  pack  of  pickthanks  were  tho  rest, 
AVhich  came  false  witness  for  to  bear ; 
Tho  jury  such,  the  judge  unjust. 
Sentence  was  said,  "  I  should  bo  truss'd." 

Jealous,  the  gaoler,  bound  me  fast, 
To  hear  the  verdict  of  tho  bill ; 
George,  quoth  the  judge,  now  thou  art  cast, 
Thou  must  go  hence  to  Heavn  J  fill. 
And  there  bo  hang'd  all  but  tho  head  ; 
Gcd  rest  thy  soul  when  thou  art  dead  ! 

Down  fell  I  then  lapon  my  knco, 
All  flat  before  dame  Ikauty's  face, 
And  cried,  Good  Lady,  pai-don  me  ! 
"Who  hero  appeal  unto  your  grace  ; 
You  know  if  I  have  been  untrue. 
It  was  in  too  much  praising  you. 

And  though  this  Judge  doth  make  snich  hnsto 
To  shed  with  shame  my  guiltless  blood, 
Yet  let  your  pity  first  bo  placed 
To  savo  the  man  that  meant  you  good ; 
So  shall  you  show  yoirrself  a  Queen, 
And  I  may  bo  your  servant  seen. 

Quoth  Beautij,  Well ;  because  I  guess 
"What  thou  dost  mean  henceforth  to  be  ; 
Although  thy  faults  deserve  no  less 
Than  Justice  here  hath  judged  thee ; 
Wilt  thou  bo  bound  to  stint  all  strife, 
And  bo  true  prisoner  all  thy  life  ? 

Yea,  madam,  quoth  I,  that  I  shall ; 
Lo,  Faith  and  Truth  my  sureties  : 
"NMiy  then,  quoth  she,  come  when  I  call, 
I  ask  no  better  warrantiso. 
Thus  am  I  Beauti/s  bounden  thrall. 
At  her  command  when  she  doth  call. 

George  Gascoigne. — About  1575. 


I02.— SWIFTNESS  OF  TDIE. 

Tho  heavens  on  high  perjietually  do  move ; 
By  minutes  meal  tho  hour  doth  steal  away. 
By  hours  the  days,  bj'  days  tho  months  remove. 
And  then  by  months  tho  years  as  fast  decay  ; 
Yea,  Yirgil's  verso  and  Tully's  truth  do  saj'. 


That  Time  flieth,  and  never  claps  her  wings  ; 
But  rides  on  clouds,   and  forv/ard   still   Kho 
flings. 

George  Gascoigne. — About  1575. 


103.— THE  VANITY  OF  THE  BEArTIFUL. 

They  course  tho  glass,  and  let  it  take  no  rest ; 
They  pass  and  spy  who  gazeth  on  their  face ; 
They  darkly  ask  whose  beauty  seemeth  best ; 
They  hark  and  mark  who  marketh  most  their 

grace; 
They  stay  their  steps,  and  stalk  a  stately  pace  ; 
They  jealous  are  of  every  sight  they  see  ; 
They  strive  to  seem,  but  never  care  to  be. 


"What  grudge  and  grief  our  joys  may  then  sup- 
press. 

To  see  our  hairs,  which  yellow  wore  as  gold. 

Now  grey  as  glass  ;  to  feel  and  find  them  less  ; 

To  scrape  the  bald  skull  which  was  wont  to 
hold 

Our  lovely  locks  with  curling  sticks  controul'd ; 

To  look  in  glass,  and  spy  Sir  W^rinkle's  chair 

Set  fast  on  fronts  which  erst  were  sleek  and 
fair. 

*        *        #        *        * 

George  Gascoigne. — About  1575. 


104.— GOOD  MOEEOW. 

You  that  hauo  spent  the  silent  night. 

In  sleepe  and  quiet  rest. 

And  ioye  to  see  the  cheerefull  lyght 

That  rysoth  in  tho  East : 

Now  clearo  your  voyce,  now  chere  your  hart, 

Come  helpe  me  nowe  to  sing  : 

Eche  willing  wight  come  beare  a  part. 

To  prayse  the  hcauonly  King. 

And  you  whome  care  in  prison  keepes. 
Or  sickenes  doth  suppresse. 
Or  secret  sorowe  breakes  your  sleepes. 
Or  dolours  doe  distresse : 
Yet  bearo  a  part  in  dolf  ull  wise. 
Yea  thinke  it  good  accorde, 
And  acceptable  sacrifice. 
Echo  sprite  to  prayso  the  Lorde. 

Tho  dreadfull  night  with  darkesomncsso, 
Had  oner  spread  tho  light, 
And  sluggish  sleopo  ^vith  drowsyncsso. 
Had  ouer  prcst  our  might : 
A  glasso  wherin  you  may  bcholdo, 
Echo  stormo  that  stopcs  our  breath, 
Oiir  bed  the  grauo,  our  clothes  lyko  moldo. 
And  sleepo  like  di-eailfuU  death. 

Yet  as  this  deadly  night  did  laste, 
But  for  a  little  space. 
And  heaucnly  dayo  nowe  night  is  past. 
Doth  shewe  his  plcasaunt  face  : 


Geoege  Gascoiqne.] 


GOOD  NIGHT. 


[Third  Period. — 


So  must  we  hope  to  see  Gods  face, 

At  last  in  heauen  on  hie, 

When  we  hauc  chang'd  this  mortal!  place, 

For  Immortalitic. 

/ijid  of  such  happes  and  hoauenly  ioyes, 

As  then  ■vvo  hope  to  holde, 

All  earthly  sightes  and  worldly  toyes, 

Are  tokens  to  beholde. 

The  daye  is  like  the  daye  of  doomc, 

The  siumo,  the  Sonne  of  man, 

The  skj-es  the  heauens,  the  earth  the  tombo 

Wherein  we  rest  till  than. 

The  Eainbowe  bending  in  the  skye, 
Bedeckte  with  svmdryo  hewes. 
Is  like  the  seate  of  God  on  hye, 
And  seemes  to  tell  these  newes  : 
That  as  thereby  he  promised, 
•  To  dro^vno  the  world  no  more, 
So  by  the  bloud  which  Clu-ist  hath  shead. 
He  win  our  helth  restore. 

The  mistie  cloudes  that  fall  somtime, 
And  ouercast  the  skyes. 
Are  like  to  troubles  of  our  time, 
"V\Tiich  do  but  dymme  our  ej'cs  : 
But  as  suche  dewes  are  dryed  vp  qiiite, 
When  Phoebus  shevres  liis  face, 
So  are  such  fansies  put  to  flighte, 
Where  God  doth  guide  by  grace. 

The  caryon  Crowe,  that  lothsome  beast, 

Wliich  cryes  agaynst  the  rayne. 

Both  for  hir  hewe  and  for  the  rest. 

The  Deuill  resembleth  playne  : 

And  as  mth  gonnes  we  kill  the  crowe, 

For  spojding  our  releefe. 

The  Deuill  so  must  we  ouerthrowe, 

With  gonshote  of  beleefe. 

The  little  byrdes  which  sing  so  swete, 
Are  like  the  angelles  toj-cc, 
Which  render  God  his  prayses  meete, 
And  teache  vs  to  reioyce  : 
And  as  they  more  esteeme  that  myrth, 
Than  dread  the  nights  anoy. 
So  much  we  deeme  our  days  on  earth, 
But  hell  to  heauenly  ioye. 

Unto  which  Joyes  for  to  attayne 
God  graunt  vs  all  his  grace, 
And  sonde  vs  after  worldly  paync, 
In  heaucn  to  haue  a  place. 
Where  wee  maye  still  enioye  that  light, 
Which  neuer  shall  decaye  : 
Lorde,  for  thy  mercy  lend  vs  might, 
To  see  that  ioyfull  daye. 

Haud  ictus  sarpio. 
George  Gascoigne. — About  1575. 


105.— GOOD  NIGHT. 

When   thou  hast  spent  the  lingring  day  in 

pleasure  and  delight. 
Or  after  toyle  and  wearie  waj-e,  dost  seekc  to 

rest  at  nighte : 


Unto  thy  paynes  or  pleasures  past,  addo  this 

one  labour  yet. 
Ere  slecpo  close  vp  thyne  eye  to  fast,  do  not 

thy  God  forget. 
But  searche  within  thy  secret  thoughts,  what 

deeds  did  thee  befal : 
And  if  thou  find  amisso  in  ought,  to  God  for 

mercy  call. 
Yea  though  thoii  find  notliing  amissc,  which 

thou  canst  cal  to  mind. 
Yet  euer  more  remember  this,  there  is  the 

more  behind  : 
And  thinke  how  well  so  euer  it  be,  that  thou 

hast  spent  the  daye, 
It  came  of  God,  and  not  of  thee,  so  to  direct 

thy  waye. 
Thiis   if  thou    trie    thy    dayly   dcedes,    and 

pleasure  in  this  payne, 
Thy  life  shall  dense  thy  come  from  weeds, 

and  thine  shal  be  the  gaine  : 
But  if  thy  sinfull  sluggishe  eye,  will  venter 

for  to  winke, 
Before  thy  wading  will  may  trye,  how  far  thy 

soule  maye  sinke, 
Beware  and  wake,  for  else  thy  bed,  which  soft 

and  smoth  is  made, 
May   heape    more  harm  vp5  thy  head,  than 

blowes  of  enmics  blade. 
Thus  if  this  paine  procure  thine  ease,   in  bed 

as  thou  doest  lye, 
Perhaps  it  shall  not  God  displease,   to   sing 

thus  soberly ; 
I  see  that  sleepe  is  lent  me  here,  to  ease  my 

wearye  bones. 
As  death  at  laste  shall  eke  appeere,  to  case 

my  gi'oeuous  grones. 
My  dayly  sportes,  my  panch  full  fed,  haue 

causde  my  dronsie  eye, 
As  carelesse  life  in  quiet  led,  might  cause  my 

soule  to  dye : 
The   stretching   armes,   the   yaiming  breath, 

v.'hich  I  to  bedward  vse, 
Are   patternes  of  the  pangs  of  death,    vrlien 

life  will  me  refuse. 
And  of  my  l;ed  eche  sundrye  i^art  in  shaddowes 

doth  resemble, 
The   siidry  shapes  of  deth,   whose  dart   shal 

make  my  flesh  to  treble. 
My  bed  it  selfe  is  like  the  graue,  my  sheetes 

the  winding  sheete, 
My  clothes  the  mould  which  I  must  haue,  to 

couer  mo  most  meete  : 
The  hungry  fleas  which  friske  so  fresho,  to 

wormes  I  can  coparc. 
Which   greedily  shall   gnaw   my   fleshe,  and 

leaue  the  bones  ivd  bare  : 
The  waking  Cock  that  early  crowes  to  wcare 

the  night  awaye, 
Puts   in  my  minde  the  trumpo  that  blowes 

before  the  latter  daj'. 
And  as  I  rise  vp  lustily,  when  sluggish  sleepo 

is  past. 
So  hope  I  to  rise  ioyfidly,  to  Judgement  at  the 

last. 
Thus  wyll  I  wake,  thus  wyll  I  sleepe,  thus 

wyll  I  hope  to  ryse, 
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Thus  wyll  I  neither  waile  nor  wccpe,  but  Binjj 

in  godly  wj'ko. 
My  bones  shall  iu  this  bod  rcmaino,  my  soulo 

in  God  shall  trust, 
By  whomo  I  hope  to  ryso  againo  from  death 

and  earthly  dust. 

Haud  ictus  sapio. 
George  Gascoigne. — About  1575. 


lo6.— DE  PEOFUNDIS. 

From  depth  of  doolo  wherein  my  soulo  doth 

dwell, 
From   hoauy  heart   which    harbours   in   my 

brest, 
From  troubled   sprite  which  sildomo  taketh 

rest. 
From  hope  of  heauen,  from  droado  of  darkesome 

heU. 
O  gracious  God,  to  thee  I  cryo  and  jell. 
My  God,  my  Lordc,  my  loucly  Lorde  aloane, 
To  thee  I  call,  to  thee  I  make  my  moano. 
And  thou  (good  God)   vouchsafe  in  greo  to 

take. 
This  wocfull  jilaint, 
Wherein  I  faint. 
Oh  hearo  mo  then  for  thy  great  mercies  sake. 

Oh  bendo  thine  eares  attentiuely  to  heare, 
Oh  turne  thine  eyes,  behold  me  how  I  wayle, 
Oh  hearken  Lord,  giue  earo  for  mine  auaUe, 
O  marko  in  miude  the  burdens  that  I  beare : 
See  howe  I  sinke  in  sorrowes  cuerye  where. 
Beholde   and  see  what  dollors  I  endure, 
Giue  eare  and  marke  what  j)laintes  I  put  in 

vre. 
Bende  ^vylling  earo  :  and  pittic  therewithal!, 
My  wajliug  voycc, 
Wliich  hath  no  choyco, 
But  cuermere  vpon  thy  name  to  call. 

If  thou  good  Lorde  shouldest  take  thy  rod 
in  hando. 
If  thou  regard  what  sinncs  are  daylye  done, 
If   thou  take  holdo  where   wee   our   workes 

begone, 
If  thou  decree  in  Judgement  for  to  stande, 
And  be  estroame  to  see  our  senses  skande, 
If  thou  take  note  of  euery  thing  amysse, 
And  wryte  in  rowlos  howe  frayle  our  nature  is, 
O  glorj-ous  God,  0  king,  0  Prince  of  power, 
AVhat  mortall  wight, 
Mayo  then  haue  light, 
To   feole   thy  frowno,  if   thou  hauo  Ij'st  to 

lowro  ? 

Eut  thou   art  goo.l,    and  bast   of   mcrcye 
store. 
Thou  not  delyghst  to  see  a  sinner  fall, 
Thou  hearknest  first,  before  wo  come  to  call. 
Thine  eares  are  set  wyde  open  euermore. 
Before  we  knocke  thou  commest  to  the  doore, 
Thou  art  more  prest  to  hearo  a  sinner  cryo, 
Tlien  he  is  quicke  to  climbo  to  thee  on  hye. 


Thy  miglity  name  bco  praysod  then  alwayc, 
Let  faj'th  and  fuare. 
True  wituosKO  beare, 

Howe  fa.'it  they  stand  which  on  thy  mercy 
staj'c. 

I  looke  for  thee  (my  lonelj'e  Lord)  therefore, 
For  thee  I  wayte,  for  thee  I  tarryo  styll, 
Myne  eyes  doe  long  to  gaze  on  thee  my  fyll. 
For  thee  I  watche,  for  thee  I  prye  and  pore. 
My  Soule  for  thee  attendeth  euermore. 
My  Soule  doth  thyrst  to  take  of  theo  a  taste, 
My  Soule  desires  with  theo  for  to  bco  plaste. 
And  to  thy  worde  (which  can  no  man  deceyuc) 
Myne  onely  trust, 
Mj'  loue  and  lust. 
In  confidence  continuallyc  shall  eleauc. 

Before  the  breake  or  dawning  of  the  dayo, 
Before  the  lyght  be  scene  in  loftye  Skyes, 
Before  the  Sunne  appeare  in  pleasaunt  wj'so. 
Before  the  watche  (before  the  watche  I  saye) 
Before     the    warde    that     waytes    thcreforo 

alwaye : 
My  soule,  my  sense,  my  secreete  thought,  my 

sprite, 
My  wyll,  my  wisho,  my  ioye,  and  my  delight : 
Unto  the  Lord  that  sittea  in  heauen  on  highe. 
With  hastj'e  'wing. 
From  me  doeth  fling. 
And  stryueth  styll,  vnto  the  Lorde  to  flye. 

O  Israeli,  0  housholde  of  the  Lorde, 
0    Abrahams   Brattes,    0   broode  of  blessed 

seede, 
0  chosen  sheepe  that  loue  the  Lorde  in  deede  : 
0    hungrye    hcartes,    fecdo    styll    vpon    his 

worde. 
And  put  your  trust  in  him  with  one  accorde. 
For  he  hath  mercye  euermore  at  hande, 
His  fountaines  flowe,  his  springes  do  neucr 

stande. 
And  plenteouslyc  hce  loucth  to  rodeemo. 
Such  sinners  all. 
As  on  him  call, 
And  faithfully  his  mercies  most  esteeme. 

Hee  wyll   redeemo    our  deadly    drowping 
state, 
He  wj'll   bring   home   the   eheepe   that    goo 

astraj-e, 
He  wyll  helpe  them  that  hope  in  him  alwaye  : 
He  wj-U  appease  our  discorde  and  debate. 
He  vryU.  soone  saue,  though  we  repent  vs  late. 
He  ^vyll  be  ours  if  we  continewe  his, 
He  vryll  bring  bale  to  ioye  and  perfect  blisse, 
He  wyll  redeeme  the  flocko  of  his  electe. 
From  all  that  is. 
Or  was  amisse,  ' 

Since  Abrahams  heyres  dyd  fii'st  his  Lav.-cs 

rcieet. 

Eucr  or  neucr. 

George  Gascoigne. — About  1575. 
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107.— SONNETS. 

Becanse  I  oft  in  dark  abstracted  gvdso 
Seem  most  alone  in  greatest  company, 
With  dearth  of  words,  or  answers  quite  awry 
To  them  that  would  make  speech  of  speech 

arise, 
They  deem,  and  of  their  doom  the  rumoiir  flies, 
That  poison  foul  of  bubbling  Pride  doth  lie 
So  in  my  swelling  breast,  that  only  I 
Fawn  on  myself,  and  others  do  despise. 
Yet  Pride,  I  think,  doth  not  my  soul  possess, 
"UTiich  looks  too  oft  in  his  unflattering  glass ; 
But  one  worse  fault  Ambition  I  confess, 
That  makes  me  oft  my  best  friends  overpass, 
Unseen,    unheard,   while  thought  to  highest 

place 
Bends  all  his  powers,  even  unto  StoUa's  grace. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney. — About  1582. 


With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon !  thou  climb'st 

the  skies, 
How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face  ! 
What  may  it  be,  that  even  in  heavenly  place 
That  busy  Archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries  ? 
Sure,  if  that  long  with  love  acquainted  eyes 
Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feel'st  a  lover's  case  ; 
I  read  it  in  thy  looks,  thy  languish' d  grace 
To  me  that  feel  the  like  thy  state  descries. 
Then,  even  of  fellowship,  O  Moon,  tell  me, 
Is  constant  love  deem'd  there  but  want  of 

wit? 
Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be  ? 
Do  they  above  love  to  be  lov'd,  and  yet 
Those    lovers    scorn   whom    that   love   doth 

possess  ? 
Do  they  call  virtue  there  ungratefulness  ? 

Sir  Philip  Sidney. — About  1582. 


Come,    Sleep,    O  Sleep,   the  certain  knot  of 

peace. 
The  baiting  place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release, 
The  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low. 
With  shield  of  proof  shield  me  from  out  the 

prease 
Of  those   fierce  darts,   Despair  at  me  doth 

throw ; 

0  make  in  me  those  civil  wars  to  cease : 

1  win  good  tribute  pay,  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed ; 
A  chamber,  deaf  to  noise,  and  blind  to  light ; 
A  rosy  garland,  and  a  weary  head. 
And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  by  right. 
Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me 
Livelier  than  elsewhere  Stella's  image  see. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney. — About  1582. 

Ha^^ng  this  day  my  horse,  my  hand,  my  lance 
Guided  so  well,  that  I  obtain'd  the  prize. 
Both  by  the  judgment  of  the  English  eyes, 
And  of  some  sent   from   that  sweet  enemy 

France  ; 
Horsemen  my  skill  in  horsemanship  advance ; 


Townfolks  my  strength ;  a  daintier  judge  ap- 
plies 
His  praise  to  sleight  which  from  good  use 

doth  rise  ; 
Some  lucky  wits  impute  it  but  to  chance ; 
Others,  because  of  both  sides  I  do  take 
My  blood  from  them  who  did  excel  in  this. 
Think  nature  me  a  man  of  arms  did  make. 
How  far  they  shot  a'wry !  the  true  cause  is, 
Stella  look'd  on,  and  from  her  heavenly  face 
Sent  forth  the  beams  which  made  so  fair  my 
race. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney. — About  1582. 


In  martial  sports  I  had  my  cunning  tried. 
And  yet  to  break  more  staves  did  me  address ; 
While  with  the  people's  shouts,  I  must  confess. 
Youth,  luck,  and  praise,  even  fill'd  my  veins 

with  pride. 
When  Cupid,  having  me  (his  slave)  descried 
In  Mars' s  livery,  prancing  in  the  press, 
"  What  now,  Sir  Fool,"  said  he,  "  I  would  no 

less. 
Look  here,  I  say."    I  look'd,  and  Stella  spied. 
Who  hard  by  made  a  window  send  forth  light. 
My  heart  then  quaked,  then  dazzled  were  mine 

eyes ; 
One  hand  forgot  to  rule,  th'  other  to  fight ; 
Nor  trumpet's  sound  I  heard,   nor   friendly 

cries ; 
My  foe  came  on,  and  beat  the  air  for  me. 
Till  that  her  blush  taught  me  my  shame  to  see. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney. — About  1582. 


Of  all  the  kings  that  ever  here  did  reign, 
Edward  named  Fourth   as  first  in  praise  I 

name ; 
Not  for  his  fair  outside,  nor  well-lined  brain, 
Although  less  gifts  imp  feathers  oft  on  Fame : 
Nor  that  he  could,  young-wise,   wise-valiant, 

frame 
His  sire's  revenge,  join'd  with  a  kingdom' again, 
And,  gain'd  by  Mars,  could  yet  mad  Mars  so 

tame, 
That  Balance  weigh'd  what  Sword  did  late 

obtain  : 
Nor  that  he  made  the  Flower-de-luce  so  fraid. 
Though  strongly  hedg'd  of  bloody  Lion's  paws. 
That  witty  Lewis  to  him  a  tribute  paid. 
Nor  this,  nor  that,  nor  any  such  small  cause — 
But  only  for  this  worthy  knight  durst  prove 
To  lose  his  crown,  rather  than  fail  his  love. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney. — Aboid  1582. 


0  happy  Thames,  that  didst  my  Stella  bear ! 

1  saw  thee  with  full  many  a  smiling  lino 
Upon  thy  cheerful  face  joy's  livery  wear, 
WhUe  those  fair  planets  on  thy  streams  did 

shine. 
The  boat  for  joy  could  not  to  dance  forbear ; 
While  wanton  winds,  with  beauties  so  divine 
Eavish'd,  staid  not,  till  in  her  golden  hair 
They    did   themselves    (0    sweetest    prison) 

twine  : 


From  1558  to  1649.] 


THE  IMAGE  OF  DEATH. 


[Egbert  Southwell. 


And  fain  those  (EoVb  youth  there  would  their 

stay 
Have  made  ;  but,  forced  by  Nature  .stUl  to  fly, 
First  did  \vitli  i)ufliiijj  kisn  those  locks  display. 
She,  so  dishevell'd,  blush'd.  From  w-indow  I, 
With  sight  thereof,  cried  out,  "  0  fair  dis- 
grace ; 
Let  Honour's  self  to  thee  grant  highest  place." 

Sir  rhilip  Sidnei/.—Aloiit  1582. 


I oS.— LOVE'S  SERVILE  LOT. 

Love  mistress  is  of  many  minds. 
Yet  few  know  whom  they  servo  ; 
They  reckon  least  how  little  hope 
Their  service  doth  deserve. 

The  will  she  robbeth  from  the  wit, 
The  sense  from  reason's  lore  ; 
She  is  delightful  in  the  rind, 
Corrupted  in  the  core. 

«  *  *  * 

May  never  was  the  month  of  love  ; 
For  May  is  full  of  flowers  ; 
But  rather  April,  wet  by  kind ; 
For  love  is  full  of  showers. 

With  soothing  words  inthralled  souls 
She  chains  in  servile  bands  ! 
Her  eye  in  silence  hath  a  speech 
A\Tiich  eye  best  understands. 

Her  little  sweet  hath  many  sours. 
Short  hap,  immortal  harms  ; 
Her  lo\'ing  looks  are  murdering  darts, 
Her  songs  bewitching  charms. 

Like  winter  rose,  and  summer  ice, 
Her  joys  are  still  untimely  ; 
Before  her  hope,  behind  remorse, 
Fair  first,  in  fine  unseemly. 

Plough  not  the  seas,  sow  not  the  sands, 
Leave  off  your  idle  pain  ; 
Seek  other  mistress  for  your  minds, 
Love's  service  is  in  vain. 

Eobert  Southwell. — About  1587. 


109.— LOOK  HOME. 

Eetired  thoughts  enjoy  their  own  delights. 
As  beauty  doth  in  self-boholdia^  eye : 
Man's  mind  a  mirror  is  of  heavenly  sitrhts, 
A  brief  wherein  all  miracles  simimod  lie  ; 
Of  fairest  forms,   and   sweetest   shapes  the 

store. 
Most   graceful   all,   yet   thought   may   grace 

them  more. 

The  mind  a  creature  is,  yet  can  create, 
To  nature's  patterns  adiling  higher  skill 
Of  finest  works  ;  wit  better  coidd  the  state, 
If  force  of  wit  had  ecjual  power  of  will. 
Devise  of  man  in  working  hath  no  end ; 
"What  thought   can   think,    another  thought 
can  mend. 


Man's  sold  of  ondloHS  beauties  imago  is. 
Drawn    by   the   work   of    ondlosa   skill   and 

might : 
This  skilful  might  gave  many  sparks  of  bliss, 
And,  to  discern  this  bliss,  a  native  light, 
To  frame  God's  image  as  his  worth  required; 
His  might,  his  skill,  his  word  and  wUl  con- 
spired. 

All  that  he  had,  liis  image  shoidd  present ; 
All  that  it  shoidd  jircsent,  he  could  afford; 
To  that  ho  could  afford  his  will  was  bent ; 
His  will  was  followed  ^vith  performing  word. 
Let  this  suflice,  by  this  conceive  the  rest. 
He  should,  he  could,  ho  would,  he  did  the  best. 

liolert  Southwell. — About  1587. 


no.— TIMES  GO  BY  TUENS. 

The  loppc'd  tree  in  time  may  grow  again, 
Most   naked   plants    renew    both   fruit    and 

flower, 
The  sorriest  wight  may  find  release  of  pain, 
The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moistening  shower; 
Time  goes  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by 

course. 
From  foul  to  fair,  from  better  hap  to  worse. 

The  sea  of  Fortime  doth  not  ever  flow  ; 
She  draws  her  favours  to  the  lowest  ebb ; 
Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go ; 
Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest 

web : 
No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end, 
No  hap  so  hard  but  may  in  time  amend. 

Robert  Southivcll. — About  1587. 


III.— THE  IMAGE  OF  DEATH. 

Before  my  face  the  picture  hangs. 
That  daily  should  put  me  in  mind 

Of  those  cold  names  and  bitter  pangs 
That  shortly  I  am  like  to  find  ; 

But  yet,  alas  !  full  little  I 

Do  think  hereon,  that  I  mast  die. 

I  often  look  upon  a  face 

IMost  ugly,  grisly,  bare,  and  thin  ; 
I  often  ^•iow  the  hollow  place 

Whore  eyes  and  nose  had  sometime  been ; 
I  see  the  bones  across  that  lie. 
Yet  little  think  that  I  must  die. 

I  read  the  label  underneath. 

That  telleth  mo  whereto  I  must ; 

I  see  the  sentence  too,  that  saith, 

"  Eemembor,  man,  thou  art  but  dust." 

But  yet,  alas  !  how  seldom  I 

Do  think,  indeed,  that  I  must  die  ! 

Continually  at  my  bed's  head 

A  hearse  doth  hang,  which  doth  me  toll 
That  I  ere  morning  maj'  bo  dead. 

Though  now  I  feel  myself  full  well ; 
But  yet,  alas  !  for  all  this,  I 
Have  little  mind  that  I  must  die  ! 

8» 


EoBEET  Southwell.] 


SCOEN  NOT  THE  LEAST. 


[Third  Period.' 


The  cfo^vn  which  I  am  used  to  -wear, 
The  kiiife  wherewith  I  cut  my  meat ; 

And  eke  that  old  and  ancient  chair, 
"Wliich  is  my  only  nsuul  seat ; 

All  these  do  toll  me  I  must  die, 

And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I. 

My  ancestors  are  turn'd  to  clay, 
And  many  of  my  mates  arc  gone  ; 

My  youngers  daily  drop  away, 
And  can  I  think  to    scape  alono  ? 

No,  no ;  I  know  that  I  must  die, 

And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I. 


If  none  can  'scape  Death's  dreadful  dart ; 

If  rich  and  poor  his  beck  obey  ; 
If  strong-,  if  wise,  if  all  do  smart. 

Then  I  to  'scape  shall  have  no  way : 
Then  grant  me  grace,  O  God !  that  I 
My  life  may  mend,  since  I  must  die. 

Eohcrt  So^dhwell. — Ahout  1587. 


112.— SCOEN  NOT  THE  LEAST. 

"UHiere  words  are  weak,  and  foes  encount'ring 
strong. 
Where  mightier  do  assault  than  do  defend. 
The  feebler  part  puts  up  enforced  wrong. 
And    silent    sees,    that  speech    could   not 
amend : 
Yet  higher  powers  must  think,  though  they 

repine. 
When  sun  is  set  the  little  stars  will  shine. 

"\'^,liile  pike  doth  range,  the  silly  tench  doth 

fly, 

And  crouch  in  privy  creeks  with  smaller 
fish; 
Yet  pikes  are  caught  when  little  fish  go  by. 
These  fleet  afloat,  while  those  do  fill  the 
dish; 
There  is  a  time  even  for  the  worms  to  creep. 
And   suck   the   dew  while  aU  their  foes  do 
sleep. 

The  merlin  cannot  ever  soar  on  high. 

Nor    greedy    greyhound    still    pursue   the 
chase ; 

The  tender  lark  will  find  a  time  to  fly. 
And  fearful  hare  to  run  a  quiet  race. 

He  that  high  growth  on  cedars  did  bestow, 

Gave  also  lowly  mushrooms  leave  to  grow. 

In  Haman's  pomp  poor  Mardocheus  wept. 
Yet  God  did  tiu-n  his  fate  upon  his  foe. 

The  Lazar  pin'd,  while  Dives'  feast  was  kept. 
Yet  he  to  heaven — to  hell  did  Dives  go. 

We  trample  grass,  and  prize  the  flowers  of 


Yet  grass  is   green,  when   flowers   do   fade 
away. 

Roiert  Southwell. — Alout  1587. 


113.— THE   PASSIONATE   SHEPHEED 
TO  HIS  LOVE. 

Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  vaUies,  groves,  and  hills  and  fields, 
Woods  or  steepy  mountains  yields. 

And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks. 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks, 
3y  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  bii'ds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  bods  of  roses, 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies  ; 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  a  kirtle, 
Embroider'd  all  vnth.  leaves  of  myrtle  : 

A  go-\vn  mado  of  the  finest  wool, 
Wliich  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  tho  cold, 
With  bucldes  of  the  piu'cst  gold  : 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds. 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  ; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Come  live  with  me,  and  bo  my  love. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing, 
For  thy  delight,  each  May-morning  : 
If  these  dcHghts  thy  mind  may  move 
Then  live  with  mo,  and  be  my  love. 

Clvristoplicr  Marlow. — Abotd  1590. 


114.— THE  NYMPH'S  EEPLY. 

If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young. 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue. 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold. 
When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold  ; 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb. 
The  rest  complain  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields  ; 
A  honey  tongue — a  heart  of  gall. 
Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  fall. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies. 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten. 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds. 
Thy  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  ; 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed, 
Had  joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  need. 
Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

8ir  Walter  Raleigh. — Abnut  1610. 
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115.— THE  COUNTRY'S  RECREATIONS. 

Heart-tearing  cares  and  quiv'ring  fears, 
AnxiouH  sighH,  uutimoly  tcara, 

Fly,  fly  to  coui-ts, 

Fly  to  fond  workUing's  sports  ; 
"Wtoro  strained  sardonic  smiles  are  glozing 

Btm, 
And  Grief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  her  •\vill ; 

Where  mirth's  but  munmicry, 

And  sorrows  only  real  bo. 

Fly  from  our  country  pastimes,  fly, 
Sad  troop  of  human  misery  ! 

Come,  serene  looks, 

Clear  as  the  crystal  brooks, 
Or  tho  pure  azur'd  heaven  that  smiles  to  see 
The  rich  attendance  of  our  poverty. 

Peace  and  a  secure  mind, 

"Which  all  men  seek,  wo  only  find. 

Abused  mortals,  did  you  know 
AVhcre  joy,  heart's  ease,  and  comforts  grow, 
You'd  scorn  proud  towers, 
And  seek  them  in  these  bowers  ; 
Where  winds  perhaps  our  woods  may  some- 
times shake, 
But    blustering    care    could   never   tempest 
make. 
Nor  murmurs  e'er  come  nigh  us, 
Saving  of  fountains  that  glide  by  us. 
«  *  * 

Blest  silent  groves  !  0  may  yo  bo 
For  ever  mii-th's  best  nursery  ! 
May  pure  contents 
For  ever  pitch  their  tents 
Upon  these  do^vns,  these  meads,  these  rocks, 

these  mountains, 
And  peace  still  slumber  by  these  purling  foun- 
tains, 
Which  wo  may  every  year 
Find  when  we  come  a-fishing  hero. 

Sir  Walter  Balcigh. — About  IGIO. 


116.— FAREWELL  TO  TOWN. 

*  *  * 

Thou  gallant  court,  to  thee  farewell ! 
For  froward  fortune  mo  denies 

Now  longer  near  to  thoc  to  dwcU. 
I  must  go  live,  I  wot  not  where, 
Nor  how  to  live  when  I  come  there. 

And  next,  adieu  you  gallant  dames, 
The  chief  of  noble  youth's  delight ! 

Untoward  Fortune  now  so  frames. 
That  I  am  banish' d  from  your  sight. 

And,  in  your  stead,  against  my  wUl, 

I  must  go  live  with  country  Jill. 

Now  next,  my  gallant  youths,  farewell ; 

My  lads  that  oft  have  cheered  my  hcai"t ! 
My  grid  of  mind  no  tongue  can  tell, 

To  think  that  I  must  from  you  part. 
I  now  must  leave  you  all,  alas. 
And  live  with  some  old  lobcock  ass  ! 


And  now  farewell  thou  gallant  lute, 
With  instruments  of  music's  souudH  ! 

Recorder,  citern,  harp,  and  flute, 

And  heavenly  descants  on  sweet  grounds. 

I  now  must  leave  you  all,  indeed. 

And  make  some  music  on  a  reed ! 

And  now,  you  stately  stamping  stcodfi, 
And  gallant  geldings  fair,  adieu  ! 

Mj'  heavy  heart  for  sorrow  bleeds. 
To  think  that  I  must  part  with  you : 

And  on  a  strawen  paimel  sit, 

And  ride  somo  country  carting  tit ! 

And  now  farewell  both  spear  and  shield, 

Calivcr  pistol,  arquebuss. 
See,  see,  what  sighs  my  heart  doth  yield 

To  think  that  I  must  leave  you  thus ; 
And  lay  aside  my  rapier  blade, 
And  take  in  hand  a  ditching  spado ! 

And  you  farewell,  all  gallant  games, 

rriracro,  and  Imperial, 
Wherewith  I  us'd,  with  courtly  dames, 

To  pass  away  the  time  withal : 
I  now  must  learn  some  country  plays 
For  ale  and  cakes  on  holidays  ! 

And  now  farewell  each  dainty  dish. 
With  sundry  sorts  of  sugar' d  wine  ! 

Farewell,  I  say,  fine  flesh  and  fish, 
To  i^lease  this  dainty  mouth  of  mine  ! 

I  now,  alas,  must  leave  all  these. 

And  make  good  cheer  \\'ith  bread  and  cheese 

And  now,  all  orders  due,  farewell ! 

My  table  laid  when  it  was  noon  j 
My  heavy  heart  it  irks  to  tell 

My  dainty  dinners  all  are  done : 
With  leeks  and  onions,  whig  and  v.hey, 
I  must  content  me  as  I  may. 

And  farewell  aU  gay  garments  now. 
With  jewels  rich,  of  rare  device  ! 

Like  Robin  Hood,  I  wot  not  how, 
I  must  go  range  in  woodman's  wise; 

Clad  in  a  coat  of  green,  or  grey. 

And  glad  to  get  it  if  I  may. 

Wliat  shall  I  say,  but  bid  adieu 
To  every  dream  of  sweet  delight, 

In  place  where  pleasure  never  grew,' 
In  dungeon  deep  of  foul  despite, 

I  must,  ah  me  !  wretch  as  I  may, 

Go  sing  the  song  of  welaway ! 

Nicholas  Breton. — About  1620. 


7.— A  PASTORAL  OF  PHILLIS  AND 
CORIDOX. 

On  a  hUl  there  grows  a  flower. 
Fair  befal  the  dainty  sweet ; 
By  that  flower  there  is  a  bower, 
Wliero  tho  heavenly  Muses  meet. 

In  that  bower  there  is  a  chair, 
Fringed  aU  about  with  gold. 
Where  doth  sit  tho  fairest  fair 
That  ever  eye  did  yet  behold. 


Nicholas  Breton.] 


A  SWEET  PASTOEAL. 


[Third  Period. 


It  is  Phillis  fair  and  brierlit, 
Slie  that  is  the  shepherd's  joy, 
She  that  Venus  did  despite, 
And  did  blind  her  little  boy. 
This  is  she,  the  ■vvise,  the  rich. 
That  the  world  desires  to  see  ; 
This  is  ijjsa  qu(T,  the  which 
There  is  none  but  only  she. 
Who  would  not  this  face  admire  ? 
WTio  would  not  this  saint  adore  ? 
Wlio  would  not  this  sight  desire, 
Though  he  thought  to  see  no  more  ? 

O  fair  eyes,  yet  let  me  see 

One  good  look,  and  I  am  gone  : 

Look  on  me,  for  I  am  he. 

Thy  poor  silly  Coridon. 

Thou  that  art  the  shepherd's  queen, 

Look  upon  thy  sQly  swain  ; 

By  thy  comfort  have  been  seen 

Dead  men  brought  to  life  again. 

I\icliolas  Breton.— About  1620. 


1x8.— A  SWEET  PASTOEAL. 
Good  Muse,  rock  me  asleep 
With  some  sweet  harmony  ; 
The  weary  eye  is  not  to  keep 
Thy  wary  company. 
Sweet  love,  begone  awhile, 
Thou  know'st  my  heaviness  ; 
Beauty  is  bom  but  to  beguile 
My  heart  of  happiness. 
See  how  my  little  flock 
That  loved  to  feed  on  high, 
Do  headlong  tumble  down  the  rock, 
And  in  the  valley  die. 

The  bushes  and  the  trees, 
That  were  so  fresh  and  green, 
Do  all  their  dainty  colour  leese. 
And  not  a  leaf  is  seen. 

Sweet  PhUomel,  the  bird 

That  hath  the  heavenly  throat, 

Doth  now,  alas  !  not  once  afford 

Eecording  of  a  note. 

The  flowers  have  had  a  frost. 

Each  herb  hath  lost  her  savour, 

And  Pliillida  the  fair  hath  lost 

The  comfort  of  her  favour. 

Now  aU  these  careful  sights 

So  Idll  me  in  conceit, 

That  how  to  hope  upon  delights, 

Is  but  a  mere  deceit. 

And,  therefore,  my  sweet  Muse, 

Thou  know'st  what  help  is  best, 

Do  now  thy  heavenly  cunning  use, 

To  set  my  heart  at  rest. 

And  in  a  dream  bewray 
What  fate  shall  be  my  friend. 
Whether  my  life  shall  still  decay, 
Or  when  my  sorrow  end. 

Niclwlo^  Breton. — About  1G20. 


119.— THE  SOUL'S  EEEAND. 

Go,  soul,  the  body's  guest, 

Upon  a  thankless  errand  ! 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best, 

The  truth  shall  be  thy  wan-ant ; 
Go,  since  I  needs  must  die. 
And  give  the  world  the  lie. 

Go,  tell  the  court  it  glows, 

And  shines  like  rotten  wood  ; 
Go,  tell  the  church  it  shows 

What's  good,  and  doth  no  good: 
If  church  and  court  reply, 
Then  give  them  both  the  lie. 

Tell  potentates,  they  live 

Acting  by  others  actions, 
Not  lov'd  unless  they  give, 

Not  strong  but  by  their  factionSi 
If  potentates  reply, 
Give  i>otentates  the  lie. 

Tell  men  of  high  condition 

That  rule  affairs  of  state. 
Their  pvirpose  is  ambition. 
Their  practice  only  hate. 
And  if  they  once  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  them  that  brave  it  most, 

They  beg  for  more  by  spending. 
Who  in  their  greatest  cost, 

Seek  nothing  but  commending. 
And  if  they  make  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

TeU  zeal  it  lacks  devotion, 

Tell  love  it  is  but  lust, 
TeU  time  it  is  but  motion, 
TeU  flesh  it  is  but  dust ; 
And  wish  them  not  reply, 
For  thou  must  give  the  lie. 

Tell  ago  it  daUy  wastoth, 

Tell  honour  how  it  alters, 
TeU  beauty  how  she  blasteth. 
Tell  favour  how  she  falters. 
And  as  they  shall  reply, 
Give  every  one  the  Ue. 
TeU  wit  how  much  it  wrangles 
In  tickle  points  of  niceness  : 
Tell  wisdom  she  entangles 
Herself  in  over-wiseness. 
And  when  they  do  reply, 
Straight  give  them  both  the  lie. 

TeU  physic  of  her  boldness, 
TeU  skUl  it  is  pretension, 
Tell  charity  of  coldness, 
TeU  law  it  is  contention. 
And  as  they  do  reply, 
So  give  them  stUl  the  Ue. 

Tell  fortune  of  her  blindness, 

TeU  nature  of  decay, 
TeU  friendship  of  unkindness, 
TeU  justice  of  delay. 
And  if  they  ^vill  reply. 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 
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Tell  arts  tliey  have  no  soundness, 

But  vary  by  esteeming ; 
Tell  schools  they  want  profoundness, 
And  stand  too  much  on  seeunutj. 
If  arts  and  schools  reply, 
Give  arts  and  schools  the  lie. 

Tell  faith  it's  fled  the  city, 

Tell  how  the  country  erreth. 
Tell,  manhooil  shakes  off  pity, 
Tell,  virtue  least  preferreth. 
And  if  they  do  reply. 
Spare  not  to  give  the  lie. 

So  when  thou  hast,  as  I 

Commanded  thee,  done  blabbing : 
Although  to  give  the  Uo 

Deserves  no  less  than  stabbing ; 
Yet  stab  at  thee  who  will, 
No  stab  the  soul  can  kill. 

Joshua  Sylvester. — About  1610. 


I20.— TO  RELIGION. 

Religion,  O  thou  life  of  life, 

How  worldlings,  that  profane  thee  rife, 

Can  wrest  thee  to  their  appetites  ! 

How  princes,  who  thy  power  deny. 

Pretend  thee  for  their  tjTanny, 

And  people  for  their  false  delights ! 

Under  thy  sacred  name,  all  over, 

The  vicious  all  their  vices  cover ; 

The  insolent  their  insolence, 

The  proud  their  pride,  the  false  their  fraiid, 

The  thief  his  theft,  her  filth  the  bawd, 

The  impudent  their  impudence. 

Ambition  under  thee  aspires. 
And  Avarice  under  thee  desires  ; 
Sloth  under  thee  her  ease  assumes, 
Lux  under  thee  all  overflows. 
Wrath  under  thee  outrageous  grows. 
All  cvU  under  thee  presumes. 

Eeligion,  erst  so  venerable, 
"\Miat  art  thou  now  but  made  a  fable, 
A  holy  mask  on  FoUy's  brow, 
^^^le^e  under  lies  Dissimulation, 
Lined  ynih  all  abomination. 
Sacred  Eeligion,  where  art  thou  ? 

Not  in  the  church  mth  Simony, 

Not  on  the  bench  with  Bribery, 

Nor  in  the  court  with  jNIachiavel, 

Nor  in  the  city  with  deceits. 

Nor  in  the  country  vfith  debates  ; 

Eor  what  hath  Heaven  to  do  mth  Hell  ? 

Joshua  Sylvester. — About  1610. 


—ADDRESS  TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

As  it  fell  upon  a  day, 
In  the  merry  mouth  of  Maj', 
Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade 
"Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made ; 


Beasts  did  leap,  and  birds  did  Bing, 

Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spring ; 

Everything  did  banish  moan, 

Save  the  nightingale  alone. 

She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 

Lean'd  her  breast  up-till  a  thorn  ; 

And  there  sung  the  dolcfull'st  ditty, 

That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity. 

Fie,  fie,  fie,  now  would  she  cry ; 

Teru,  teru,  by  and  Ijy  ; 

That,  to  hear  her  so  complain. 

Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain ; 

For  her  griefs,  so  lively  shown. 

Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 

Ah  !  (thought  I)  thou  mourn' st  in  vain  ; 

None  takes  pity  on  thy  pain  : 

Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee. 

Ruthless  bears  they  will  not  cheer  thee  : 

King  Pandion  he  is  dead  ; 

All  thy  friends  are  lapp"d  in  lead ; 

All  thy  fellow-birds  do  sing. 

Careless  of  thy  sorrowing  1 

Whilst  as  fickle  Fortune  smil'd, 

Thou  and  I  were  both  beguil'd. 

Every  one  that  flatters  thee 

Is  no  friend  in  misery. 

Words  are  easy,  like  the  wind ; 

Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find. 

Every  man  will  be  thy  friend 

Whilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend  : 

But,  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant, 

No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 

If  that  one  be  prodigal, 

Bountiful  they  will  him  call ; 

And  with,  such-like  flattering, 

"  Pity  but  he  were  a  king." 

If  he  be  addict  to  vice. 

Quickly  him  they  will  entice ; 

But  if  fortune  once  do  frown. 

Then  farewell  his  great  reno^\Ti : 

They  that  fawn'd  on  him  before 

Use  his  company  no  more. 

Ke  that  is  thy  friend  indeed, 

He  Avill  help  thee  in  thy  need ; 

If  thou  sorrow,  ho  ^vill  weep. 

If  thou  wake  he  cannot  sleep  : 

Thu.';,  of  every  grief  in  heart 

Ho  ^vith  thee  doth  bear  a  part. 

These  are  certain  signs  to  know 

Faithful  friend  from  flattering  foe. 

Richard  Barnjield.— About  1610. 


122.— THE  NYIJIPHS   TO  THEIR  MAY 
QUEEN. 

With  fragrant  flowers  wo  strew  the  way, 

And  make  this  our  chief  holiday  : 

For  though  this  clime  was  blest  of  yore. 

Yet  was  it  never  jiroud  before. 

O  beauteous  queen  of  second  Troy, 

Accept  of  our  unfeigned  joy. 

Now  the  air  is  sweeter  than  sweet  balm, 
And  sat^Ts  dance  about  the  palm  ; 
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No-w  earth  with  verdui-o  newly  dight, 
Gives  perfect  signs  of  her  delight : 
O  beauteous  queen ! 

Now  birds  record  new  harmony, 
And  trees  do  whistle  melody  : 
And  everj-thing  that  nature  breeds 
Doth  clad  itself  in  pleasant  weeds. 

Tliomas  Watson. — About  1590. 


123.— SOXNET. 

Actreon  lost,  in  midille  of  his  sport, 

Both  shape  and  life  for  looking  but  awry  : 

Diana  was  afraid  he  would  report 

"VMiat  secrets  he  had  seen  in  passing  by. 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  self-same  hurt  have  I, 

By  viewing  her  for  whom  I  daily  die  ; 

I  leese  my  wonted  shape,  in  that  my  mind 

Doth  suffer  ^vl•eck  upon  the  stony  rock 

Of  her  disdain,  who,  contrary  to  kind, 

Does  bear  a  breast  more  hard  than  any  stock  ; 

And  former  form  of  limbs  is  changed  quite 

By  cares  in  love,  and  want  of  due  delight. 

I  leave  my  life,  in  that  each  secret  thought 

Which  I  conceive  through  wanton  fond  regard, 

Doth  make  me  say  that  life  avaUeth  nought, 

Where  service  cannot  have  a  due  reward. 

I  dare  not  name  the  nymph  that  works  my 

smart, 
Though  love  hath  graven  her  name  within  my 

heart. 

Tliomas  Watson. — About  1590. 


124.- 


-UNA  AOT)  THE  EEDCEOSS 
KNIGHT. 


A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  the  plain, 
Yclad  in  mighty  arms  and  silver  shield, 
Wherein  old  dints  of  deep  wounds  did  remain, 
The  cruel  marks  of  many  a  bloody  field ; 
Yet  arms  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield  : 
His  angry  steed  did  chide  his  foaming  bit. 
As  much  disdaining  to  the  curb  to  yield : 
Full  jolly  knight  he  secm'd,  and  fair  did  sit, 
As  one  for  knightly  jousts  and  fierce  encoun- 
ters fit. 

And  on  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  ho  bore. 
The  dear  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 
For  whose  sweet  sake  that  glorious  badge  he 

wore. 
And  dead  (as  living)  over  him  adored : 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored, 
For  sovereign  hope,  which  in  his  help  he  had : 
Eight  faithful  true  he  was  in  deed  and  word ; 
But  of  his  cheer  did  seem  too  solemn  sad  : 
Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad. 

Upon  a  great  adventure  ho  was  bound, 
That  greatest  Gloriana  to  him  gave, 
(That  greatest  glorious  queen  of  fairy  lend.) 
To  win  him  worship,  and  her  grace  to  have. 


"WTiich  of  all  earthly  things  he  most  did  crave; 
And  ever  as  he  rode  his  heart  did  yearn 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  battle  brr^ve 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  learn  ; 
Upon  his  foe,  a  di-agon  horrible  and  stern. 

A  lovely  lady  rode  him  fair  beside. 
Upon  a  lowly  ass  more  white  than  snow ; 
Yet  she  miich  whiter,  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  veil  that  wimpled  was  full  low. 
And  over  all  a  black  stole  she  did  throw. 
As  one  that  iidy  mourn' d :  so  was  she  sad, 
And  heavy  sat  upon  her  palfrey  slow  ; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had, 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milk-white  lamb  she  led. 

So  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  lamb, 
She  was  in  life  and  every  virtuous  lore. 
And  by  descent  from  royal  lineage  came 
Of  ancient  kings  and  queens,  that  had  of  yore 
Their  sceptres  stretcht  from  cast  to  western 

shore, 
And  all  the  world  in  their  subjection  hold ; 
Till  that  infernal  fiend  with  foul  uproar 
Forewasted  all  their  land  and  them  expell'd  : 
Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  this  knight  from 

far  compell'd. 

Behind  her  far  away  a  dwarf  did  lag, 
That  lazy  seem'd  in  being  ever  last, 
Or  wearied  -with  bearing  of  her  bag 
Of  needments  at  his  back.    Thus  as  they  past 
The  day  with  clouds  was  sudden  overcast, 
And  angry  Jove  an  hideous  storm  of  rain 
Did  pour  into  his  leman's  lap  so  fast. 
That  every  wight  to  shroud  it  did  constrain. 
And  this  fair  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselves 
were  fain. 

Enforced  to  seek  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  shady  gTovo  not  far  away  they  spied. 
That  promised  aid  the  tempest  to  withstand ; 
Wliose  lofty  trees,  yclad  with  summer's  pride. 
Did  spread  so  broad,  that  heaven's  light  did 

hide. 
Nor  piercoable  -with,  power  of  any  star  : 
And  aU  within  were  paths  and  alleys  wide, 
With  footing  worn,  and  leading  inward  far  : 
Fair  harbom-,  that  them  seems ;  so  in  they 

entered  are. 
And  forth  they  pass,  with  pleasure  forward 

led. 
Joying  to  hoar  the  birds'  sweet  harmony, 
VvTiich   therein   shrouded   from   the  tempest 

dread, 
Seem'd  in  their  song  to  scorn  the  cruel  sky. 
Much  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight 

and  high, 
The  sailing  Pine,  the  Cedar  proud  and  tall. 
The  vine-prop  Elm,  the  Poplar  never  dry. 
The  builder  Oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all. 
The    Aspin    good    for   staves,     the   Cypress 

funeral. 
The  Laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors 
And  jioets  sage,  the  Fir  that  wcopeth  still, 
The  Willow,  worn  of  forlorn  paramours, 
The  Yew  obedient  to  the  bender's  ■svill, 
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Tho  Birch  for  fihafts,  the  Sallow  for  the  mill, 
The  Myirh  sweet  Ijleedinf^  in  tho  hitter  woimd, 
Tho  warlike  Beech,  tho  Ash  for  nothing  ill, 
Tho  fruitful  Olivo,  and  tho  Plantain  round, 
Tho  carver  Holme,  tho  Maplo  seldom  inward 
sound : 

Led  with  delitjht,  they  thus  bcguilo  tho  way, 
Until  tho  blu.nterinj,'  8torm  is  overblown, 
AVhon,  weening  to  return,  whouco  they  did 

stray, 
Thoy  cannot  find  that  path  which  first  was 

shown, 
But  wander  to  and  fro  in  ways  unknown. 
Furthest  from  ond  then,  when  they  nearest 

ween, 
That  makes  them  doubt  their  wits  bo  not  their 

own : 
So  many  paths,  so  many  turnings  seen, 
That  which  of  them  to  take,  in  divers  doubt 

they  been. 

Edmund  Spenser. — About  1590. 


125.— UNA  FOLLOWED  BY  THE  LION. 

Nought  is  there  under  Heaven's  wide  hollow- 

ness. 
That  moves  more  dear  compassion  of  mind, 
Than  beauty  brought  t'unworthy  wretched- 
ness. 
Through   envy's  snares,   or   fortune's  freaks 

unkind. 
I,    wlicthcr    lately    through    her    brightness 

blind. 
Or  through  allegiance  and  fast  feiilty, 
Which  I  do  owe  unto  all  womankind. 
Feel  my  heart  pierced  with  so  gi-cat  agony. 
When  such  I  see,  that  all  for  pity  I  could  die. 

And  now  it  is  impassioned  so  deep. 
For  fairest  Una's  sake,  of  whom  I  sing, 
That  my  frail  eyes  these  lines  with  tears  do 

steep, 
To  think  how  she  through  guileful  handelling. 
Though  true  as  touch,  though   daughter  of  a 

king, 
Though  fair  as  ever  living  \vight  was  fair, 
Though  nor  in  word  nor  deed  ill  meriting, 
Is  from  her  knight  divorced  in  despair. 
And  her  duo  love's  derived  to  that  vile  witch's 

share. 

Yet  she,  most  faithful  lady,  all  this  whilo 
Forsaken,  woeful,  solitary  maid, 
Far  from  all  iicoplo's  prcaco,  as  in  cxilo. 
In  wilderness  and  wasteful  deserts  stray'd. 
To  seek  her  knight,  who,  subtily  botray"d 
Through  that  late  vision,  which  the  enchanter 

wrought, 
Had  her  abandon'd  :  she,  of  nought  afraid. 
Through  woods  and  wasteness  wide  him  daily 

sought ; 
Yet   ^vished   tiilings  none    of    him    unto    hvv 

brought. 


One  day,  nigh  weary  of  tho  irksome  way, 
From  her  uuhasty  beast  she  did  alight ; 
And  on  tho  grass  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 
In  secret  shiulow,  fjir  from  all  men's  sight; 
From  her  fair  head  her  fillet  she  undight. 
Ami  laid  her  stole  aside  :  her  angel's  face, 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven,  shined  bright, 
And  matlo  a  sunshine  in  a  shadj'  place  ; 
Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such   heavenly 
grace. 

It  fortuned,  out  of  tho  thickest  wood, 
A  ramping  lion  rushed  suddenly, 
Hunting  full  greedy  after  savage  blood ; 
Soon  as  the  royal  virgin  ho  did  spy, 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily, 
To  have  at  once  devour' d  her  tender  corse  ; 
But  to  tho  prey  when  as  ho  drew  more  nigh. 
His  bloody  rage  assuaged  with  remorse, 
And,  with  tho  sight  amazed,  forgot  his  furious 

force. 
Instead  thereof  he  kiss'd  her  weary  feet, 
And  lick'd  her  lily  hands  with  fawning  tongue, 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet. 
O  how  can  beauty  master  the  most  strong, 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong ! 
AVhoso  yielded  prido  and  proud  submission, 
StUl  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked 

long. 
Her  heart  'gan  melt  in  great  compassion. 
And  drizzling  tears  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 

"  The  lion,  lord  of  every  beast  in  field," 
Quoth    she,    "  his    princely    puissanco    doth 

abate. 
And  mighty  proud  to  humble  weak  does  yield, 
Forgetful  of  the  hungi-y  rage  which  late 
Him  prick'd,  in  pity  of  my  sad  estate  : 
But  he,  my  lion,  and  my  noble  lord. 
How  does  he  find  in  cruel  heart  to  hate 
Her  that  him  loved,  and  ever  most  adored, 
As   the   God   of   my  life  ?  why  hath   he   mo 

abhorr'd  ? " 

Eedounding  tears  did  choke  th'  end  of  her 

plaint. 
Which    softly   echoed    from   the    neighbour 

wood ; 
And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowful  constraint. 
The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood  ; 
With  pity  calm'd,  down  fell  his  angry  mood. 
At  last,  in  close  heart  shutting  iip  her  pain. 
Arose  the  vnrgin,  born  of  heavenly  blood, 
And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  again, 
To  sock  her  strayed  champion,  if  she  might 

attain. 

Tho  lion  would  not  leave  her  desolate. 
But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  guard 
Of  her  chaste  person,  and  a  faithful  mate 
Of  her  sad  troubles,  and  misfortunes  hard. 
Still,  when  she  slept,  ho  kept  both  watch  and 

ward  ; 
And,  when  she  waked,  ho  waited  diligent, 
With  humble  ser%-ice  to  hor  will  prepared  : 
From  her  fair  eyes  he  took  commandement, 
And  over  by  hor  looks  conceived  her  intent. 
Edmund  Spenser. — About  1590. 
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126.— THE  SQUIEE  AND  THE  DOVE. 

Well  paid  tlie  %\-isoman,nowprov'cl  true  by  tliis, 
Which  to  this  gentle  sqvui-o  did  happen  late ; 
Tliat  the  displeasure  of  the  mighty  is 
Than  death  itself  more  tlread  and  desperate  : 
For  nought  the  same  may  calm,  nor  mitigate, 
Till  time  the  tempest  do  thereof  allay 
With  soflferauce  soft,  which  rigour  can  abate, 
And  have  the  stern  remembrance  \\'ip'd  away 
Of  bitter  thoughts,    which  deep  therein  in- 
fixed lay. 

like  as  it  fell  to  this  unhappy  boy, 
Whose  tender  heart  the  fair  Belphocbo  had 
With  one  stern  look  so  daunted,  that  no  joy 
In  aU  his  life,  which  afterwards  he  lad, 
He  ever  tasted  ;  but  with  penance  sad, 
And  pensive  sorrow,  pin'd  and  wore  away. 
Nor  ever  laugh' d  nor  once  show'd  countenance 

glad ; 
But  always  wept  and  wailed  night  and  day, 
As  blastcdblossom,  through  heat,  doth  languish 

and  decay ; 

Till  on  a  day  (as  in  his  wonted  wise 
His  dole  he  made)  there  chanced  a  tiu'tle-dove 
To  come,  where  he  his  dolours  did  devise. 
That  likewise  late  had  lost  her  dearest  love  ; 
Which  loss  her  made  like  passion  also  prove. 
Who  seeing  his  sad  plight,  her  tender  heart 
With  dear  compassion  deeply  did  emmove. 
That  she  gan  moan  his  undeserved  smart. 
And  with  her  doleful  accent,  bear  with  him  a 
part. 

She,  sitting  by  him,  as  on  ground  he  lay, 
Her  mournful  notes  full  piteously  did  frame, 
And  thereof  made  a  lamentaljlo  lay, 
So  sensibly  compiled,  that  in  the  same 
Him  seemed  oft  he  heard  his  ovsti  right  name. 
With  that,  he  forth  would  pour  so  plenteous 

tears. 
And  beat  his  breast  unworthy  of  such  blame. 
And  knock  his  head,  and  rend  his  rugged  hairs. 
That  could  have  picrc'd  the  hearts  of  tigers 

and  of  bears. 

Thus  long  this  gentle  bird  to  him  did  use, 

Withouten  dread  of  peril  to  repair 

Unto  his  wonne  ;  and  with  her  mournful  muso 

Him  to  recomfort  in  his  greatest  care, 

That  much  did  ease  his  mourning  and  misfare : 

And  every  day,  for  guerdon  of  her  song, 

He  part  of  his  small  feast  to  her  would  share ; 

That,  at  the  last,  of  all  his  woo  and  ^vrong. 

Companion  she  became,  and  so  continued  long. 

Upon  a  day,  as  she  him  sate  beside. 
By  chance  he  certain  miniments  forth  drew. 
Which  yet  with  him  as  relics  did  abide 
Of  all  the  bounty  which  BelphcjcVic  threw 
On  him,  while  goodly  grace  she  did  him  shew : 
Amongst  the  rest,  a  jewel  rich  he  found, 
That  was  a  ruby  of  right  perfect  hue, 
Shap'd  like  a  heart,  j'ct  bleeding  of  the  wound, 
And  mth  a  little  golden  chain  about  it  bound. 


The  same  he  took,  and  with  a  ribbon  new 
(In  which  his  lady's  colours  were)  did  bind 
About  the  turtle's  neck,  that  with  the  view 
Did  greatly  solace  his  engriovcd  mind. 
All  unawares  the  bird,  when  she  did  find 
Herself  so  deck'd,  her  nimble  wings  display'd, 
And  flew  away,  as  lightly  as  the  wind : 
Which  sudden  accident  him  much  dismay' d. 
And  looking  after  long,  did  mark  which  way 
she  stray' d. 

But,  when  as  long  ho  looked  had  in  vain. 
Yet  saw  her  forward  still  to  make  her  flight, 
His  weary  eye  return'd  to  him  again, 
Full  of  discomfort  and  disquiet  plight. 
That  both  his  jewel  ho  had  lost  so  light, 
And  eke  his  dear  companion  of  his  care. 
But  that  sweet  bird  departing,  flew  forth  right 
Through  the  wide  region  of  the  wastefid  air. 
Until  she  came  where  wonned  his  Belphoebe 
fair. 

There  found  she  her  (as  then  it  did  betide) 
Sitting  in  covert  shade  of  arbors  sweet. 
After  late  weary  toil,  which  she  had  tried 
In  savage  chace,  to  rest  as  seem'd  her  meet. 
There  she  alighting,  fell  before  her  feet. 
And  gan  to  her,  her  mournful  plaint  to  make. 
As  was  her  wont :  thinking  to  let  her  weet 
The  great  tormenting  grief,  that  for  her  sake 
Her  gentle  squire  through  her  displeasure  did 
partake. 

She,  her  beholding  with  attentive  eye. 
At  length  did  mark  about  her  x^urplo  breast 
That  precious  jewel,  which  she  formerly 
Had  kno\vn  right  well,  with  colour' d  ribbon 

drest ; 
Therewith  she  rose  in  haste,  and  her  addrest 
With  ready  hand  it  to  have  reft  away. 
But  the  swift  bird  obey'd  not  her  behest. 
But  swerv'd  aside,  and  there  agaiu  did  stay  ; 
She   follow' d   her,  and   thought   again  it  to 

assay. 

And  ever  when  she  nigh  approach'd,  the  dove 
Would  flit  a  little  forward,  and  then  stay 
TiU  she  drew  near,  and  then  again  remove  ; 
So  tempting  her  still  to  pursue  the  prey. 
And  stiU  from  her  escaping  soft  away  : 
Till  that  at  length,  into  that  forest  ■wide 
She  di-ew  her  far,  and  led  with  slow  delay. 
In  the  end,  she  her  imto  that  place  did  guide, 
VvTiereas  that  woful  man  in  languor  did  abide. 

He  her  beholding,  at  her  feet  down  fell, 
And  kiss'd  the  ground  on  which  her  sole  did 

tread. 
And  wash'd  the  same  with  water,  which  did 

well 
From  his  moist  eyes,  and  like  two  streams 

proceed ; 
Yet  spake  no  word,  whereby  she  might  aread 
What  mister  Avight  he  was,  or  what  he  meant ; 
But  as  one  daunted  with  her  presence  dread. 
Only  few  rueful  looks  unto  her  sent. 
As  messengers  of  his  true  meaning  and  intent. 
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Yet  nathemoro  his  meaning  she  ared, 
But  wondered  much  at  his  so  uncouth  case  ; 
And  by  his  person's  secret  soomlihcd 
Well  woen'd,  that  ho  had  been  some  man  of 

pLice, 
Before  misfortune  did  his  hue  deface  : 
That  being  moved  with  ruth  she  thus  bospako. 
Ah!  woful  man,  what  heaven's  hard  disgrace, 
Or  wrath  of  cruel  wight  on  thee  ywrake, 
Or  self-disliked  life,  doth  thee  thus  wretched 

make  ? 

If  heaven,  then  none  may  it  redress  or  blame, 
Since  to  his  power  we  all  are  subject  born  : 
If  wrathful  -wight,  then  foul  rebuke  an«l  shamo 
Bo  theirs,  that  have  so  cruel  thee  forlorn  ; 
But  if  through  inward  grief,  or  wiKul  scorn 
Of  life  it  bo,  then  better  do  avise. 
For,  ho  whoso  days  in  wilful  woe  are  worn, 
The  grace  of  liis  Creator  doth  despise, 
That  will  not  use  his  gifts  for  thankless  nig- 
gardise. 

When  so  he  heard  her  say,  eftsoons  he  brako 
His  sudden  silence,  which  ho  long  had  pent, 
And  sighing  inly  deep,  her  thus  bospako  : 
Then  have  thoy  all  themselves  against  me  bent ; 
For  heaven  (first  author  of  my  languishment) 
En-vying  my  too  groat  felicity. 
Did  closely  with  a  cruel  ono  consent, 
To  cloud  my  days  in  dolcfid  misery, 
And  make  me  loath  this  life,  still  longing  for 
to  die. 

Nor  any  but  yourself,  O  dearest  dread. 
Hath  done  this  -v>Tong ;  to  \vrcak  on  worthless 

■n-ight 
Tour  high  displeasure,  through  misdeeming 

bred : 
That  when  your  pleasure  is  to  deem  aright, 
Ye  may  redress,  and  nie  restore  to  light. 
Which  sorry  words  her  mighty  heart  did  mate 
With  mild  regard,  to  see  his  rueful  plight. 
That  her  in-biirning  Avrath  she  gan  abate, 
And  him  received  again  to  former  favour's 

state. 
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There  grew  an  aged  tree  on  tho  green, 
A  goodly  Oak  sometime  had  it  been. 
With  arms  full  stroug  and  largely  display'd. 
But  of  their  loaves  they  were  disaray'd  : 
The  body  big  and  mightily  pight, 
Thoroughly  rooted,  and  of  wondrous  height ; 
WliUom  had  been  tho  king  of  tho  field. 
And  mochcl  mast  to  the  husband  did  j-ield, 
And  -with  his  nuts  larded  many  swine, 
But  now  the  gray  moss  marred  his  rine. 
His  bared  boughs  were  beaten  with  storms, 
His  top  was  biUd,  and  wasted  with  worms. 
His  honour  decay'd,  his  branches  sere. 


Hard  by  his  side  grew  a  bragging  Briere, 
Which  proudly  thrust  into  th'  element, 
And  seomod  to  threat  tho  firmament : 
It  was  embellisht  with  blossoms  fair. 
And  thereto  aye  wonted  to  repair 
Tho  shepherd's  daughters  to  {rather  flowres. 
To  paint  their  garlands  with  his  colowres, 
And  in  his  small  bushes  used  to  shroud, 
Tho  sweet  nightingale  singing  so  loud, 
Which  made  this  foolish  Briere  wex  so  bold. 
That  on  a  time  he  cast  him  to  scold. 
And  snob  the  good  Oak,  for  he  was  old. 

Why  stands  there  (quoth  he)  thou  brutish 
block  ? 
Nor  for  fruit  nor  for  shadow  serves  thy  stock ; 
Seest  how  fresh  my  flowres  been  spread, 
Died  in  Idy  white  and  crimson  red, 
With  loaves  engrained  in  lusty  green 
Colours  meet  to  cloath  a  maiden  queen  ? 
Thy  waste  bigness  but  cumbers  the  ground, 
And  dirks  tho  beauty  of  my  blossoms  round : 
The  mouldy  moss,  which  thee  accloyeth  : 
My  cinnamon  smell  too  much  annoyeth : 
"WTiorcfore  soon  I  redo  thee  hence  remove, 
Lest  thou  tho  price  of  my  displeasure  prove. 
So  spake  this  bold  Briere  -vvith  great  disdain, 
Little  him  answer' d  the  Oak  again, 
But  j-ielded,  -with  shamo  and  grief  adaw'd, 
That  of  a  weed  ho  was  over-craw'd. 

It  chanced  after  upon  a  day, 
Tho  husband-man's  self  to  come  that  way, 
Of  custom  to  surview  his  ground. 
And  his  trees  of  state  in  compass  round ; 
Him  when  the  spiteful  Briere  had  espyed. 
Causeless  complained,  and  loudly  cryed 
Unto  his  lord,  stu-ring  up  stern  strife  ; 

0  my  liege  Lord  !  the  god  of  my  life, 
Please  you  ponder  your  suppliant"  s  plaint, 
Caused  of  -wrong  and  cruel  constraint, 
"UTiich  I  your  poor  vassal  daily  endure ; 
And  but  your  goodness  the  same  recure. 
And  Hko  for  desperate  dole  to  die, 
Thi-ough  felonous  force  of  mine  enemy. 

Greatly  aghast  -with  this  piteous  pica. 
Him  rested  the  good  man  on  tho  lea, 
And  bade  the  Briere  in  his  plaint  proceed. 
With    painted    words    then    gan   this  proud 

weed 
(As  most  usen  ambitious  folk) 
His  colour"  d  crime  with  craft  to  cloke. 

Ah,  my  Sovereign  !  lord  of  creatures  all, 
Thou  placer  of  plants  both  humble  and  tall. 
Was  not  I  planted  of  thine  own  hand. 
To  bo  tho  primrose  of  all  thy  land, 
With  flow'ring  blossoms  to  furnish  tho  prime, 
And  scarlet  berries  in  sommor-timo  ? 
How  falls  it  then  that  this  faded  Oak, 
■\Miose  body  is  sore,  whose  branches  broke. 
Whoso  naked  arms  stretch  imto  the  fire. 
Unto  such  tyranny  doth  aspire, 
Hindring  ^yit\\  liis'  shade  my  lovely  light, 
And  robbing  me  of  tho  sweet  sun's  sight  ? 
So  beat  his  old  boughs  my  tender  side, 
That  oft  the  blood  springeth   from  -woonds 

wide, 
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Untimely  my  flowers  forced  to  fall, 
That  been  the  honour  of  your  coronal ; 
And  oft  he  lots  his  canker-worms  liirht 
L'pon  my  branches,  to  work  mo  more  spight ; 
And  of  his  hoary  locks  dovm  doth  cast, 
Wheremth  my  "fresh  flom-ets  been  dofast : 
For  this,  and  many  more  such  outrage, 
Craving  your  godly  head  to  assuage 
The  rancorous  rigour  of  his  might ; 
Nought  ask  I  but  only  to  hold  my  right, 
Submitting  me  to  your  good  sufferance. 
And  praying  to  be  guarded  from  grievance. 

To  this  this  Oak  cast  him  to  reply 
Well  as  ho  couth  ;  but  his  enemy 
Had  kindled  such  coals  of  displeasure. 
That  the  good  man  nould  stay  his  leisure. 
But  home  him  hasted  with  furious  heat, 
Encreasing  his  -m-ath  with  many  a  threat ; 
His  harmful  hatchet  he  hent  in  hand, 
(Alas  !  that  it  so  ready  shoiild  stand  !) 
And  to  the  field  alone  he  speedeth, 
(Aye  little  help  to  harm  there  needoth) 
Anger  nould  let  him  speak  to  the  tree, 
Enaunter  his  rage  might  cooled  be, 
But  to  the  root  bent  his  sturdy  stroke, 
And  made  many  wounds  in  the  waste  Oak. 
The  axe's  edge  did  oft  turn  again, 
As  half  unwUling  to  cut  the  gi-ain, 
Seemed  the  senseless  iron  did  fear, 
Or  to  wrong  holy  eld  did  forbear ; 
For  it  had  been  an  ancient  tree, 
Sacred  with  many  a  mystery, 
And  often  crost  with  the  priests'  crew. 
And  often  hallowed  mth  holy -water  dew ; 
But  like  fancies  weron  foolery, 
And  broughten  this  Oak  to  this  misery ; 
For  nought  might  they  quitten  him  from  decay, 
For  fiercely  the  good  man  at  him  did  lay. 
The  block  oft  groaned  under  his  blow, 
And  sighed  to  see  his  near  overthrow. 
In  fine,  the  steel  had  pierced  his  pith, 
Then  down  to  the  ground  he  feU  forthwith. 
His   wondrous   weight   made   the  ground  to 

quake, 
Th'  earth  shrunk  under  him,  and  seem'd  to 

shake  ; 
There  lieth  the  Oak  pitied  of  none. 

Now  stands  the  Briere  like  a  lord  alone, 
Puff'd  up  with  pride  and  vain  pleasance  : 
But  all  this  glee  had  no  continuance  ; 
For  eftsoons  winter  'gan  to  approach, 
The  blustering  Boreas  did  encroach, 
And  beat  upon  the  solitary  Briere, 
For  now  no  succour  was  seen  him  near. 
Now  'gan  he  repent  his  pride  too  late, 
For  naked  left  and  flisconsolate, 
The  biting  frost  nipt  his  stalk  dead. 
The  watry  wet  weighed  down  his  head. 
And  heap'd  snow  burdncd  him  so  sore. 
That  now  upright  he  can  stand  no  more  ; 
And  being  down  is  trod  in  the  dirt 
Of  cattle,  and  bronzed,  and  sorely  hurt. 
Such  was  th'  end  of  this  ambitious  Briere, 
For  scorning  eld. 
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Wake  now,  my  love,  awake ;  for  it  is  time  ; 
The  rosy  morn  long  since  left  Tithou's  bed, 
All  ready  to  her  silver  coach  to  climb  ; 
And  PhcKbns  'gins  to  show  his  glorious  head. 
Hark  !  now  the  cheerful  birds  do  chant  their 

lays. 
And  carol  of  Love's  praise. 
The  merry  lark  her  matins  sings  aloft ; 
The  thrush  replies  ;  the  ma\ds  descant  plays  ; 
The  ouzel  shrills  ;  the  ruddock  warbles  soft ; 
So  goodly  all  at^reo,  with  sweet  consent, 
To  this  day's  merriment. 

Ah  !  my  dear  love,  why  do  you  sleep  thus  long. 
When  meeter  were  that  you  should  now  awake, 
T'  await  the  coming  of  your  joyous  make, 
And  hearken  to  the  birds'  love-learned  song, 
The  dewy  leaves  among  ! 
For  they  of  joy  and  pleasance  to  you  sing, 
That  aU  the  woods  them   answer  and  their 

echo  ring. 

My  love  is  now  awake  out  of  her  dream, 
And  her  fair  eyes  like  stars  that  dimmed  were 
With  darksome  cloud,  now  show  their  goodly 

beams 
More  bright  than  Hesperus  his  head  doth  rear. 
Come  now,  ye  damsels,  daughters  of  delight, 
Help  qmckly  her  to  dight ; 
But  first   come,  ye   fair  Hours,  which  were 

begot. 
In  Jove's  sweet  paradise,  of  Day  and  Night ; 
Which  do  the  seasons  of  the  year  allot, 
And  all,  that  ever  in  this  world  is  fair, 
Do  make  and  still  repair  ; 
And    ye    three    handmaids    of    the   Cyprian 

Queen, 
The  which  do  still  adorn  her  beauties'  pride. 
Help  to  adorn  my  beautifullest  bride  : 
And,  as  ye  her  array,  stiU  throw  between 
Some  graces  to  be  seen ; 
And,  as  ye  use  to  Venus,  to  her  sing, 
The  whiles  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  jowv 

echo  ring. 

Now  is  my  love  all  ready  forth  to  come : 
Let  all  the  virgins  therefore  well  await ; 
And  ye,  fresh  boys,  that  tend  upon  her  groom. 
Prepare  yourselves,  for  he  is  coming  straight. 
Set  all  your  things  in  seemly  good  array. 
Fit  for  so  joyful  day  • 
The  joyfidl'st  day  that  ever  sun  did  see. 
Fair  Sun  !  show  forth  thy  favourable  ray. 
And  lot  thy  lifeful  heat  not  fervent  be, 
For  fear  of  burning  her  sunshiny  face. 
Her  beauty  to  disgrace. 
O  fairest  Phcebus  !  father  of  the  Muse ! 
If  ever  I  did  honour  thee  aright, 
Or  sing  the  thing  that  might  thy  mind  delight. 
Do  not  thy  servant's  simple  boon  refuse, 
But  let  this  day,  let  this  one  day  bo  mine  ; 
Let  all  the  rest  be  thine. 
Then  I  thy  sovereign  praises  loud  will  sing. 
That  all  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  their 
echo  ring. 
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Lo  !  where  she  comes  alonj?  wth  portly  pace, 
Like  Phccbe,  from  her  ehamber  of  the  oast, 
AriHinff  forth  to  run  her  mi},'hty  i-ace, 
Clad  all  in  white,  that  seemH  a  Wrj^in  Vjcst. 
So  well  it  hor  liescems,  that  yo  would  ween 
Some  an!,'el  she  had  been. 

Her  long  loose  yellow  locks,  like  polden  •mrc. 
Sprinkled   vnth  pearl,   and   pearling  flowers 

atween, 
Do  like  a  golden  mantle  her  attire  ; 
And  being  crowned  with  a  garland  green. 
Seem  like  some  maiden  queen. 
Her  modest  eyes,  abashed  to  behold 
So  many  gazers  as  on  her  do  stare, 
Upon  the  lowly  ground  allixed  are  ; 
No  dare  lift  up  lier  countenance  too  bold, 
But  blush  to  hear  hor  praises  sung  so  loud, 
So  far  from  being  proud. 
Nathless  do  yo  still  loud  her  praises  sing, 
That  all  tho  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo 

ring. 

Tell  mo,  ye  merchants'  daughters,  did  yo  sec 
So  fair  a  creature  in  your  tovai  before  ? 
So  sweet,  so  lovely,  and  so  mild  as  she, 
Adorn'd  with  beauty's    grace,   and   virtue's 

store ; 
Hor  goodly  eyes  like  sapphires  shining  bright, 
Hor  forehead  ivory  white. 
Her   cheeks   like  apples  which  tho  sun  hath 

rudded. 
Her  lips  liko  cherries  charming  men  to  bite, 
Hor  breast  liko  to  a  bowl  of  cream  uncrudded. 
Wlij'  stand  yo  stdl,  ye  virgins,  in  amaze, 
Upon  her  so  to  gaze, 

V-Tiiles  yo  forget  j'our  former  lay  to  sing, 
To  which  the  woods  did  answer,  and  j'our  echo 

ring? 

But  if  yo  saw  that  which  no  eyes  can  see. 
The  inward  beauty  of  her  lively  sp'rit. 
Garnished  with  heavenly  gifts  of  high  degree, 
Much  more  thou  would  ye   wonder   at  that 

sight, 
And  stand  astonished  liko  to  tlioso  which  read 
Medusa's  mazeful  head. 

There  dwells  sweet  Love,  and  constant  Chas- 
tity, 
Unspotted  Faith,  and  eomoly' Womanhood, 
Regard  of  Honour,  and  mild  Modesty  ; 
There  Virtue  reigns  as  queen  in  royal  throne. 
And  givoth  laws  alone, 
The  which  tho  base  affections  do  obey, 
And  j-ield  their  services  unto  her  will  ; 
No  thought  of  things  uncomely  over  may 
Thereto  approach  to  tempt  her  mind  to  ill. 
Had  ye  once  seen  these  her  celestial  troasui'os, 
And  unrovealed  pleasures. 
Then  would  ye  wonder  and  her  praises  sing. 
That  all  tho  woods  would  answer,  and  your 
echo  ring. 

Open  tho  temple  gates  nnto  my  love, 
Open  them  wide  that  she  may  enter  in, 
And  all  tho  posts  adorn  as  <loth  behove. 
And  all  the  pillars  dock  with  garlands  trim, 


For  to  receive  this  saint  \vith  honour  duo. 
That  comoth  in  to  you. 

With  trembling  steps,  and  humble  reverence 
She  Cometh  in,  before  tho  Almighty's  view  : 
Of  her,  ye  virgins,  learn  obedience, 
Wien  so  ye  come  into  those  holy  places. 
To  humble  your  proud  faces  : 
Bring  hor  up  to  the  high  altar,  that  she  may 
The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake, 
Tho  which  do  enfUess  matrimony  make  ; 
And  'let  tho  roaring  organs  loudly  play 
The  praises  of  the  Lord  in  lively  notes  ; 
The  whiles,  with  hollow  throats, 
Tho  choristers  the  joyous  anthem  sing, 
That  all  tho  woods  may  answer,  and  their  echo 
ring. 

Behold  while  sho  before  the  altar  stands. 
Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks. 
And  blesseth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands, 
How  tho  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks, 
And  tho  pure  snow  with  goodly  vermeil  stain, 
Like  crimson  d3-ed  in  grain  ; 
That  even  tho  angels,  wliich  continually 
About  the  sacred  altar  do  remain, 
Forget  their  service  and  about  her  fly. 
Oft  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  fair, 
The  more  they  on  it  stare. 
But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  tho  ground, 
Are  governed  wath  goodly  modest}'. 
That  sufl'crs  not  a  look  to  glance  a-\\Ty, 
Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsound. 
Why  blush  you,  love,  to  give  to  me  youi-  hand, 
The  pledge  of  all  our  band  ? 
Sing,  ye  sweet  angels,  alloluya  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo 
ring. 
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That  house's  form  within  was  rude  and  strong, 
Like  an  huge  cave  hewn  out  of  rocky  clift, 
From  whoso  rough  vault  tho  ragged  breaches 

hung 
Embossed  with  massy  gold  of  glorious  gift, 
And  ^\-ith  rich  metal  loaded  every  rift, 
That  heavy  ruin  thej'  did  seem  to  threat ; 
And  over  thom  Arachno  high  did  lift 
Her  cunning  wob,  and  spread  her  .subtle  net, 
Enwrapped  in   foul    smoke  and  clouds  moro 

black  than  jet. 

Both  roof,  and  floor,  and  walls,  were  all  of 

gold. 
But  overgrown  v.-ith  dust  and  old  decay, 
And  hid  in  darkness,  that  none  eoiild  behold 
Tho  hue  thereof :  for  view  of  cheerful  day 
Did  never  in  that  house  itself  display, 
But  a  faint  shadow  of  uncertain  light ; 
Such  as  a  lamp  whose  life  does  fade  away  ; 
Or  as  the  Moon,  clothed  with  cloudy  night, 
Does  show  to  him  that  walks  in  fear  and  sod 

affright. 
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In  all  that  room  was  nothing  to  be  seen 

But  huge  groat  iron  chests,  and  coffers  strong, 

All  barred  with  double  bends,  that  none  could 

ween 
Them  to  enforce  by  violence  or  ■wrong  ; 
On  every  side  they  x^lacod  were  along. 
But  all  the  ground  with  skulls  was  scattered 
And   dead   men's  bones,    which  round  about 

were  flung ; 
"Whose  lives,  it  seemed,  whilome  there  were 

shed, 
And  their  vUe  carcases  now  left  unburied. 

Edmnnd  Spenser. — About  1590. 


130.— THE  MINISTEY  OF  ANGELS. 

And  is  there  care  in  Heaven  ?     And  is  there 

love 
In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  base, 
That  may  compassion  of  their  evUs  move  P 
There  is  : — else  much  more  wretched  were  the 

case 
Of  men  than  beasts  :     But  0  !  th'  exceeding 

grace 
Of  highest  God,  that  loves  his  creatures  so, 
And  all  his  works  with  mercy  doth  embrace, 
That  blessed  angels  he  sends  to  and  fro. 
To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked 

foe! 

How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 
To  come  to  succour  us  that  succour  want ! 
How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  pursuivant, 
Against  foul  fiends  to  aid  us  militant ! 
They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  duly  ward, 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us 

plant ; 
And  all  for  love  and  nothing  for  reward  : 
O  why  should  heavenly  God  to  men  have  such 

regard  ? 

Edmund  Spenser. — About  1590. 


131.— PEINCE  AETHUE'S  ADDEESS  TO 
NIGHT. 

"  Night !  thou  foul  mother  of  annoyance  sad. 
Sister  of  heavy  Death,  and  nurse  of  Woe, 
TVTiich  was  begot  in  Heaven,  but  for  thy  bad 
And  brutish  shape  thrust  down  to  HeU  below, 
Where,  by  the  grim  flood  of  Cocytus  slow, 
Thy  dwelling  is  in  Erebus'  black  house, 
(Black  EreV>us,  thy  husband,  is  the  foe 
Of  aU  the  gods,)  where  thou  ungracious 
Half  of  thy  days  doest  lead  in  horror  hideous. 

"  "What  had  th'  Eternal  Maker  need  of  thee 
The  world  in  his  continual  course  to  keep, 
That  doest  aU  things  deface,  nor  lettest  see 
The  beauty  of  his  work  ?  Indeed,  in  sleep 
The  slothful  body,  that  doth  love  to  steep 
His  lustless  limbs,  and  drown  his  baser  mind. 
Doth  praise  thee  oft,  and  oft  from  Stygian 
deep 


Calls  thee  his  goddess,  in  his  error  blind. 
And  great  dame  Nature's  handmaid  cheering 
every  kind. 

"  But  well  I  wot  that  to  an  heavy  heart 
Thou  art  the  root  and  nurse  of  bitter  cares, 
Breeder  of  new,  renewor  of  old  simarts  ; 
Instead  of  rest  thou  lendest  railing  tears  ; 
Instead  of  sleep  thou  sendest  troublous  fears 
And  drcadfid  visions,  in  the  which  alive 
The  dreary  image  of  sad  Death  appears  : 
So  from  the  weary  spirit  thou  doest  drive 
Desired  rest,  and  men  of  happiness  deprive. 

"  Under  thy  mantle  black  there  hidden  lie 
Light- shunning  Theft,  and  traitorous  Intent, 
Abhorred  Bloodshed,  and  vile  Felony, 
Shameful  Deceit,  and  Danger  imminent. 
Fold  Horror,  and  eke  hellish  Dreariment  : 
All  these  I  wot  in  thy  protection  be, 
And  light  do  shun,  for  fear  of  being  shent ; 
For  light  alike  is  loth'd  of  them  and  thee  ; 
And  all,  that  lewdness  love,  do  hate  the  Ught 
to  see. 

"For  Day  discovers  all  dishonest  wa,ys. 
And  sheweth  each  thing  as  it  is  indeed  : 
The  praises  of  high  God  he  fair  displays, 
And  his  large  bounty  rightly  doth  areed : 
Day's  dearest  childi'on  be  the  blessed  seed 
"WTiich  Darkness   shall   subdue  and   Heaven 

win : 
Truth  is  his  daughter  ;  he  her  first  did  breed, 
Most  sacred  virgin,  without  spot  of  sin : 
Our  life   is   day ;   but   death   with   darkness 

doth  begin." 

Edmund  Spenser. — About  1590. 


132.— THE  GARDEN   OF  ADONIS. 

There  is  continual  spring,  and  harvest  there 

Continual,  both  meeting  at  one  time  : 

For  both   the   boughs   do  laughing  blossoms 

bear, 
And   with   fresh    colours   deck    the    wanton 

prime. 
And  eke  at  once  the  heavy  trees  they  climb. 
Which  seem  to  labour  under  their  fruit's  load  : 
The    while    the    joyous    birds    make    their 

pastime 
Amongst  the  shady  leaves,  their  sweet  abode. 
And  their  true  loves  without   suspicion  tell 

abroad. 

Eight  in  the  middest  of  that  paradise 

There  stood  a  stately  mount,  on  whose  round 

top 
A  gloomy  grove  of  myrtle  trees  did  rise. 
Whose  shady  boughs  sharp  steel  did  never  lop. 
Nor  Avicked  beasts  their  tender  buds  did  crop, 
But,  like  a  girlond,  compassed  the  height. 
And  from  their  fruitful  sides  sweet  gum  did 

drop, 
That    all    the    ground,    with    precious    dew 

bedight. 
Threw   forth  most   dainty  odours  and  most 

sweet  delight. 
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And  in  tho  thickest  covert  of  that  shade 
There  was  a  pleasant  arl)our,  not  by  art 
But  of  tho  trees'  own  inclination  made, 
Which  knitting  their  rank  branches  part  to 

part, 
With  wanton  ivj'-twino  ontrailed  athwart, 
And  eglantine  and  caprifolo  among, 
Fashioned  above  within  their  inmost  part. 
That  neither  Phoubus'   beams  could  through 

them  throng, 
Nor  iEolus'  sharp  blast  could  work  them  any 

wrong. 

Edmmid  Spenser. — About  1590. 


133.— THE  BOWEE  OF  BLISS. 

There  the  most  dainty  paradise  on  ground 

Itself  doth  offer  to  his  sober  eye. 

In  which  all  pleasures  plonteously  abound, 

And  none  does  others  happiness  envy  ; 

The  painted  flowers,  the  trees  upshooting  high, 

Tho   dales  for  shade,   tho  hills  for  breathing 

space, 
The  trembling  groves,  the  crystal  running  by ; 
And  that  w^hich  aU  fair  works  Soth  most  ag- 

grace, 
Tho  art.  which  all  that  wrought,  appeared  in 

no  place. 

One  would  have  thought  (so  cunningly  the  rude 
And  scorned  parts  were  mingled  with  the  fine) 
That  nature  had  for  wantonness  ensued 
Art,  and  that  art  at  nature  did  repine ; 
So  striving  each  th'  other  to  undermine. 
Each  did  tho  other's  work  more  beautify  ; 
So  differing  both  in  vrills,  agreed  in  fine  : 
So  all  agreed  through  sweet  diversity, 
This  garden  to  adorn  with  aU  variety. 

And  in  tho  midst  of  all  a  fountain  stood 
Of  richest  substance  that  on  earth  might  bo, 
So  pure  and  shiny,  that  the  silver  flood 
Through   every   channel   running  one  might 

see  ; 
Most  goodly  it  with  curious  imagery 
Was  overwrought,  and  shapes  of  naked  boys, 
Of  which  some  seem'd  ^vith  lively  jollity 
To  fly  about,  playing  their  wanton  toys, 
"While  others  did  embayo  themselves  in  liquid 

joys. 

And  over  all,  of  purest  gold,  was  spread 
A  trail  of  ivy  in  his  native  hue  ; 
For,  the  rich  metal  was  so  coloured. 
That  wight,  who  did  not  well  advis'd  it  view. 
Would  surely  deem  it  to  bo  i^'j-  true  : 
Low  his  lascivious  arms  adown  did  creep. 
That  themselves  dipping  in  tho  silver  dew. 
Their  fleecy  flowers  they  fearfully  did  steep, 
Which  di'ops  of  crystal  seem'd  for  wantonness 
to  weep. 

Infinite  streams  continually  did  well 
Out  of  this  fountain,  sweet  and  fair  to  see, 
Tho  which  into  an  ample  lavcr  fell. 
And  shortlj-  grew  to  so  great  quantity, 
That  like  a  little  lake  it  seem'd  to  bo ; 


Whoso  depth  exceeded  not  three  cubits  height, 
That  through  tho  waves  one  might  the  bottom 

see, 
All  pav'd  beneath  with  jasper  shining  bright, 
That   seem'd  tho  fountain  in  that  sea  did  sail 

upright. 

And  all  the  margin  round  about  was  sot 
With  shady  laurel  trees,  thence  to  defend 
The  sunny  Vjeams,  which  on  tho  billows  beat, 
And  those  which  therein  bathed  might  offend. 

*         *         «         *         * 

Eftsoons  they  heard  a  most  melodious  sound, 
Of  all  that  might  delight  a  dainty  ear. 
Such  as  at  once  might  not  on  li\Tng  ground, 
Save  in  this  paradise  be  heard  elsewhere  : 
Right  hard  it  was  for  •wight  which  did  it  hear, 
To  read  what  manner  music  that  might  be : 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  ear. 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmony  ; 
Birds,  voices,  instruments,  winds,  waters,  all 
agree. 

The  joyous  birds,  shrouded  in  cheerful  shade, 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attempcr'd  sweet ; 
Th'  angelical  soft  trembling  voices  made 
To  th'  instruments  divine  respondence  meet ; 
The  silver  sounding  instmimcnts  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmur  of  the  water's  fall : 
The  water's  fall  with  difi'erenco  discreet, 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call  : 
The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  all. 

The  while  some  one  did  chaunt  this  lovely  lay ; 
"  Ah  see,  whoso  fair  thing  thou  dost  fain  to 

see. 
In  springing  flower  the  image  of  thy  day ; 
Ah  see  the  virgin  rose,  how  sweetly  she 
Doth  first  peep  forth  with  bashful  modesty, 
That  fairer  seems  the  less  ye  see  her  may ; 
Lo,  see  soon  after,  how  more  bold  and  free 
Her  bared  bosom  she  doth  broad  display ; 
Lo,  see  soon  after,  how  she  fades  and  falls 

away ! 

"  So  passeth,  in  tho  passing  of  a  day. 
Of  mortal  life,  the  leaf,  the  bud,  the  flower, 
Nor  more  doth  flourish  after  first  decay. 
That  erst  was  sought  to  deck  both  bed  and 

bower 
Of  many  a  lady,  and  many  a  paramonr  ; 
Gather  therefore  the  rose,  while  yet  is  prime, 
For  soon  comes  age,  that  will  her  pride  de- 
flower : 
Gather  the  rose  of  love,  while  yet  is  time, 
While  loving  thou  mayst  loved  be  with  equal 
crime." 

Edmund  Sjyenser. — About  1590. 


134.— sonnt:ts. 

Sweet  is  tho  rose,  but  grows  upon  a  broro ; 
Sweet  is  the  juniper,  but  sharp  his  bough  ; 
Sweet  is  the  eglantine,  but  prickcth  near ; 
Sweet  is  tho  firbloom,  but  his  branches  rough  ; 
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Sweet  is  the  Cyprus,  but  his  rind  is  toug-h ; 
Sweet  is  the  nut,  but  bitter  is  his  inll ; 
Sweet    is    the    broom    flower,   but    yet  sour 

enoucrh  ; 
And  sweet  is  moly,  but  his  root  is  ill ; 
So,  every  sweet,  with  sour  is  tempered  still, 
That  makoth  it  be  coveted  the  more  : 
For  easy  things  that  may  bo  got  at  will 
;Most  sorts  of  men  do  set  but  little  store. 
■\Miy  then  should  I  accoimt  of  little  pain, 
That  endless  pleasure  shall  imto  me  gain  ? 

Edmund  Spenser. — About  1590. 


Since  I  did  leave  the  presence  of  my  love, 
Many  long  weary  days  I  have  outworn, 
And  many  nights  that  slowly  seem'd  to  move 
Their  sad  protract  from  evening  until  morn. 
For,  when  as  daj^  the  heaven  doth  adorn, 
I  ■\\-ish  that  night  the  noyous  day  would  end  ; 
And  when  as  night  hath  us  of  light  forlorn, 
I  wish  that  day  would  shortly  reascend. 
Thus  I  the  time  with  expectation  spend. 
And  fain  mj-  gi-ief  with  changes  to  beguile. 
That  further  seems  his  term  still  to  extend, 
And  maketh  every  miniito  seem  a  mile. 
So  sorrow  still  doth  seem  too  long  to  last, 
But  joyous  hours  do  fly  away  too  fast. 

Edmund  Spenser. — About  1590. 


Like  as  the  culver,  on  the  bared  bough, 
Sits  mourning  for  the  absence  of  her  mate, 
And  in  her  songs  sends  many  a  wishful  vow 
For  his  return  that  seems  to  linger  late  ; 
So  I  alone,  now  left  disconsolate, 
Jloum  to  myself  the  absence  of  my  Love, 
And,  -wand'ring  here  and  there,  all  desolate, 
Seek  with  my  plaints  to  match  that  mournful 

dove  ; 
Ne  joy  of  aught  that  under  heaven  doth  hove, 
Can  comfort  me  but  her  own  joyous  sight, 
■\Vhose  sweet  aspect  both  God  and  man  can 

move, 
In  her  unspotted  pleasuns  to  delight. 
Dark  is  my  day,  whiles  her  fair  light  I  miss. 
And  dead  my  life,  that  wants  such  lively  bliss. 
Edmund  Spenser. — About  1590. 


135.— EAELY  LOVE. 

Ah,  I  remember  well  (and  how  can  I 
But  evermore  remember  well)  when  fir.st 
Our  flame  began,  when  scarce  we  knew  what 

was 
The  flame  we  felt ;  when  as  we  sat  and  sigh'd 
And  look'd  upon  each  other,  and  conceived 
Not  what  we  ail'd,  yet  something  wo  did  ail. 
And  yet  were  well,  and  yet  we  were  not  well. 
And  what  was  our  disease  wo  could  not  tell. 
Then  would  wc  kiss,   then  sigh,  then  look : 

and  thus 
In  that  first  garden  of  our  sirapleness 
We  spent  our  childhood.      But  when  years 

began 


To  roil])  the  fruit  of  knowledge  ;  ah,  how  then 
Would   she   with   sterner  looks,  with  graver 

brow, 
Check  my  presumption  and  my  forvrarduess  ! 
Yet   still  would  give   me   flowers,  still  would 

show 
AVliat   she  would   have  mo,  yet  not  have  me 

know. 

Samuel  Daniel. — About  1612. 


136.— THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  FOREIGN 
VICES  DEPRECATED. 


Let  their  vile  cunning,  in  their  limits  pent. 
Remain  among  themselves  that  like  it  most. 
And  let  the  north,  they  count  of  colder  blood, 
Be  held  more  gross,  so  it  remain  more  good. 

Let  them  have  fairer  cities,  goodlier  soils, 
And  sweeter  fields  for  beauty  to  the  eye, 
So  long  as  they  have  these  ungodly  wiles, 
Such  detestable  vile  impiety. 
And  let  us  want  their  vines,  their  fruits  the 

whiles. 
So  that  wo  want  not  faith  or  honesty. 
We  care  not  for  these  pleasiu'es  ;  so  we  may 
Have  better  hearts  and  stronger  hands  than 

they. 

Neptune,  keep  out  from  thy  embraced  isle 
This  foul  contagion  of  iniquity  ! 
Drown  all  corrujjtions,  coming  to  defile 
Out  fair  jn'oceedings,  ordered  formally. 
Keep  us  mere  English  ;  let  not  craft  beguile 
Honour  and  justice  mth  strange  subtlety. 
Let   us    not   think   how    that   our    good  can 

frame 
That  ruined  hath  the  authors  of  the  same. 

Samuel  Daniel. — About  1612. 


137.— RICHARD   IL, 

Tlie  Morning  before  his  Murder  in  Pomfret 
Castle. 

"Whether  the  soul  receives  intelligence. 
By  her  near  genius,  of  the  body's  end. 
And  so  imparts  a  sadness  to  the  sense. 
Foregoing  ruin  whereto  it  doth  tend  ; 
Or  whether  nature  else  hath  conference 
With   iirofound  sleep,   and  so  doth  warning 

send, 
By  prophetising  dreams,  what  hurt  is  near, 
And  gives  the  heavy  careful  heart  to  fear. 

However,  so  it  is,  the  now  sad  king, 
Toss'd  here  and  there  his  qiuet  to  confound, 
Feels  a  strange  weight  of  sorrows  gathering 
Upon  his  trembling  heart,  and  sees  no  ground 
Feels  sudden  terror  bring  cold  shivering ; 
Lists  not  to  eat,  still  muses,  sleeps  unsound ; 
His  senses  droop,  his  steady  eyes  uuquick. 
And  much  he  ails,  and  yet  he  is  not  sick. 
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Tho  morning'  of  that  day  whicli  was  his  last, 
After  a  weary  rest,  rising  to  jiain, 
Out  at  a  little  grato  hi.s  eyoa  lio  cast 
Upon  those  bordering  hills  and  ojjen  plain, 
Where  other's  liberty  make  him  complain 
Tho  more  hia  own,  iiud   grieves  hia  soul  the 

more, 
Conferring  captive  crowns  with  freedom  poor. 

O  happy  man,  saith  he,  that  lo  I  see, 
Gi-aziug  hia  cattle  in  tliose  pleasant  fields, 
If  ho  Init  knew  hia  good.     How  blessed  ho 
'i'liut  feels  not  wliat  affliction  greatness  yields  ! 
Other  than  what  he  is  ho  would  not  be. 
Nor  change  his  state  with  him  that  sceptre 

wolds. 
Thine,  thine  is  that  true  Hfo  ;  that  is  to  live, 
To  rest  secure,  and  not  rise  up  to  grieve. 

Thou  sitt'st  at  homo  safe  by  thy  quiet  fire. 
And  hoar'st  of  other's  harms,  but  fcarest  none  : 
And  tliore  thou  tell'st  of  kings,  and  who  aspire. 
Who  fall,  who  rise,  who  triumph,  who  do  moan. 
Perhaps  thou  talk'st  of  me,  and  dost  enquire 
Of  my  restraint,  why  here  I  live  alone. 
And  pitiest  this  my  miserable  fall ; 
For  pity  must  have  part — envy  not  all. 

Thrice  happy  you  that  look  as  from  tho  shore. 
And  have  no  ventiuro  in  the  wreck  you  see  ; 
No  interest,  no  occasion  to  deplore 
Other  men's  travels,  while  jourselves  sit  free. 
How  much  doth  your  sweet  rest  make  us  tho 

more 
To  .'■•ee  our  misery,  and  what  we  bo  : 
"Wlioso  blinded  greatness,  ever  in  turmoil, 
Still  seeking  happy  life,  makes  lifo  a  toil. 

Samuel  Daniel. — Ahotit  1612. 


13S.— AN  EPISTLE  TO  THE   COUNTESS 
OF  CURIBEELAND. 

He  that  of  siich  a  height  hath  built  his  mind. 
And   roar'd  the   dwelling  of  his  thoughts   so 

strong. 
As  neither  fear  nor  hope  can  shake  the  frame 
Of  his  resolved  powers  ;  nor  all  tho  wnd 
Of  vanity  or  malice  pierce  to  ^NTong 
His  settled  peace,  or  to  disturb  the  same  : 
What  a  fair  scat  hath  he,  from  whence  he 

may 
Tho   boundless   wastes   and   weilds   of    man 

survey  ? 

And  with  how  free  an  eye  doth  he  look  down 
Upon  these  lower  regions  of  turmoil  ? 
Where  all  the  storms  of  passions  mainly  beat 
On   flesh   and  blood .-  where  honour,    power, 

renown, 
Are  only  gay  afilictions,  golden  toil ; 
Where  greatness  stands  upon  as  feeble  feet. 
As  frailty  doth  ;  and  only  great  doth  seem 
To  little  minds,  who  do  it  so  esteem. 

He  looks  upon  tho  mightiest  monarch's  wars 
But  only  as  on  stately  robberies  ; 


Wliere  evermore  tho  fortune  that  prevails 
Must  bo  tho  right :  the  ill-succeeding  mars 
Tho  fairest  and  tho  beat  fac'd  enterprise. 
Great  pirate  Pompey  leaser  pirates  quails  : 
Justice,  ho  sees,  (aa  if  seduced)  still 
ConBi)ire3  with  power,  whose  cause  must  not 
bo  ill. 

He  sees  tho  face  of  right  t'appear  as  manifold 
As  are  the  passions  of  uncertain  man ; 
Who  puta  it  in  all  colours,  all  attirea, 
To  serve  his  enda,  and  make  his  courses  hold. 
Ho  sees,  that  let  deceit  work  what  it  can. 
Plot  and  contrive  base  ways  to  high  desires ; 
That  tho  all-guiding  Providence  doth  yet 
All  disappoint,  and  mocks  tho  smoke  of  wit. 

Nor  is  ho  mov'd  with  all  the  thunder-cracks 
Of  tyrants'  threats,  or  with  the  surly  brow 
Of  Pow'r,  that  proudly  sits  on  others'  crimes  : 
Charg'd  with  more  crying  sins  than  those  he 

checks. 
The  storms  of  sad  confusion,  that  may  grow 
Up  in  the  present  for  tho  coming  times. 
Appal  not  him  that  hath  no  side  at  all. 
But  of  himself,  and  knows  the  worst  can  fall. 

Although  liis  heart  (so  near  ally'd  to  earth) 
Cannot  but  pity  tho  perplexed  state 
Of  troublous  and  distress'd  mortality. 
That  thus  make  way  unto  the  ugly  birth 
Of  their  own  sorrows,  and  do  still  beget 
Affliction  upon  imbecility : 
Yet  seeing  thus  the  course  of  things  must  rmi. 
Ho  looks  thereon  not  strange,  but  as  fore-done. 

And  whilst  distraught  ambition  compasses. 
And  is  encompass' d  ;  whilst  as  craft  deceives. 
And  is  deceiv'd :    whilst  man  doth  ransack 

man. 
And  builds  on  blood,  and  rises  by  distress  ; 
And  th'  inheritance  of  desolation  leaves 
To  great-expecting  hopes  :  he  looks  thereon. 
As  from  the  shore  of  peace,  with  unwet  eye. 
And  bears  no  venture  in  impiety. 

Thus,    madam,    fares    that    man,   that  hath. 

prepar'd 
A  rest  for  his  desires  ;  and  sees  all  things 
Beneath  him ;  and  hath  leam'd  this  book  of 

man, 
Full  of  the  notes  of  frailty ;  and  compar'd 
The  best  of  glory  vrith  her  sufferings  : 
By  whom,  I  see,  you  labour  all  you  can 
To  plant  your  heart ;  and  set  your  thoughts  as 

near 
His  glorious  mansion,  as  your  pow'rs  can  bear. 

Which,  madam,  are  so  soundly  fashioned 

By  that  clear  judgment,  that  hath  carry'd  you 

Beyond  the  feeble  limits  of  your  kind. 

As  they  can  stand  against  the  strongest  head 

Passion  can  make  ;  inur'd  to  anj-  hue 

Tho   world  can  cast ;   that  cannot  cast  that 

mind 
Out  of  her  form  of  goodness,  that  doth  see 
Both  what  the  best  and  worst  of  earth  can  be 
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"^Tiich  makes,  that  whatsoever  here  befalls, 
Yoii  in  the  region  of  yourfjelf  remain : 
■\Vhere  no  vain  breath  of  th'  impudent  molests, 
Tliat  hath  secur'd  -sx-ithin  the  brazen  walls 
Of  a  clear  conscience,  that  (^\-ithoiit  all  stain) 
Rises  in  peace,  in  innocency  rests  ; 
'Whilst  all  what  Malice  from  withoiit  procures, 
Shows  her  own  ugly  heart,  but  hurts  not  yours. 

And  whereas  none  rejoice  more  in  revencrc. 
Than  women  use  to  do  ;  yet  you  well  know, 
That  wrong  is  better  check'd  by  being  con- 
temn'd. 
Than  being  pursu'd  ;  leaving  to  him  t' avenge. 
To  whom  it  appertains.     Wherein  you  show^ 
How  woi-thily  your  clearness  hath  condemn'd 
Base  malediction,  living  in  the  dark. 
That  at  the  rays  of  goodness  stiU  doth  bark. 

Knowing  the  heart  of  man  is  set  to  be 
The  centre  of  this  world,  about  the  which 
These  revolutions  of  disturbances 
Still  roU  ;  where  all  th'  aspects  of  misery 
Predominate  :  whose  strong  eifects  are  such, 
As  he  must  bear,  being  pow'rless  to  redress  : 
And  that  unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man. 

And  how  turmoil'd  they  are  that  level  lie 
With  earth,  and  cannot  lift  themselves   from 

thence ; 
That  never  are  at  peace  with  their  desires. 
But  work  beyond  their  years  ;  and  ev'n  deny 
Dotage  her  rest,  and  hardly  will  dispense 
With  death.     That  when  ability  expires. 
Desire  lives  still — So  much  delight  they  have. 
To  carry  toil  and  travel  to  the  grave. 

Whose  ends  you  see ;  and  what  can  be  the 

best 
They  reach  unto,  when  they  have  cast  the  sura 
And  reck'nings  of  theii-  glory.    And  you  know. 
This  floating  life  hath  but  this  port  of  rest, 
A  heart  prepar'd,  that  fears  no  ill  to  come. 
And  that  man's  greatness  rests  but  in  his  show, 
The  best  of  aU  whoso  days  consumed  are, 
Either  in  war,  or  peace-conceiving  war. 

This  concord,  madam,  of  a  weU-tun'd  mind 
Hath  been  so  set  by  that  all- working  hand 
Of  Heaven,  that  though  the  world  hath  done 

his  worst 
To  put  it  out  by  discords  most  unkind  ; 
Yet  doth  it  still  in  perfect  union  stand 
With  God  and  man  ;  nor  ever  will  be  forc'd 
From  that  most  sweet  accord  ;  but  still  agree, 
Equal  in  fortune's  inequality. 

And  this  note,  madam,  of  your  worthiness 
Remains  recorded  in  so  many  hearts. 
As  time  nor  malice  cannot  wrong  your  right. 
In  th'  inheritance  of  fame  you  must  possess  : 
Yon  that  have  built  you  by  your  great  deserts 
(Out  of  small  means)  a  far  more  exquisite 
And  glorious  dwelling  for  your  honour' d  name. 
Than  all  the  gold  that  leaden  minds  can  frame. 
So.mv.el  Daniel. — Ahout  1612. 


139.— THE    NOBILITY    EXHORTED     TO 
THE  PATRONAGE  OF  LEARNING. 

You  mighty  lords,  that  with  respected  grace 
Do  at  the  stern  of  fair  example  stand, 
And  all  the  body  of  this  populace 
Guide  with  the  tvu-ning  of  your  hand ; 
Keep    a    right    course;    bear    up    from    aH 

disgrace  ; 
Observe  the  point  of  glory  to  our  land  : 

Hold    up    disgraced    Knowledge    from    the 

ground  ; 
Keep  Virtue  in  request :  give  worth  her  due, 
Let     not    Neglect    vrith     barbarous     means 

confound 
So  fair  a  good,  to  bring  in  night  a-new  : 
Be  not,  0  be  not  accessary  found 
Unto  her  death,  that  must  give  life  to  you. 

Where  will  you  have  your  virtuous  name  safe 

laid  ?— 
In  gorgeous  tombs,  in  sacred  cells  secure  ? 
Do  you  not  see  those  prostrate  heaps  betray'd 
Your  fathers'  bones,  and  could  not  keep  them 

sure  ? 
And  will  you  trust  deceitful  stones  fair  laid, 
And  think  they  will  be  to  your  honour  truer  ? 

No,  no ;  unsparing  Time  will  proudly  send 
A  warrant  unto  Wrath,  that  with  one  frown 
WiU  aU  these  mockeries  of  vain-glory  rend. 
And     make     them      (as     before)     ungraced, 

unknown : 
Poor  idle  honours,  that  can  ill  defend 
Your  memories,  that  cannot  keep  their  own  ! 
Samuel  Daniel. — About  1612. 


140.— SONNETS. 
I  must  not  grieve,  my  love,  whose  eyes  would 

read 
Lines   of   delight,  whereon  her  youth  might 

smile; 
Flowers  have  time  before  they  come  to  seed, 
And  she  is  young,  and  now  must  sport  tho 

while. 
And  sport,  sweet  maid,  in  season  of  these  years, 
And    learn    to    gather    flowers    before    they 

wither  ; 
And  where  the  sweetest  blossom  first  appears, 
Let  love   and  youth   conduct   thy   pleasures 

thither. 
Lighten  forth  smiles  to  clear  the  clouded  air. 
And  calm  the  tempest  which  my  sighs  do  raise ; 
Pity  and  smiles  do  best  become  the  fair ; 
Pity  and  smiles  must  only  yield  thee  praise. 
Make  me  to  say,  when  all  my  griefs  are  gone, 
Happy  the  heart  that  sigh'd  for  such  a  one. 

Fair  is  my  love,  and  cruel  as  she's  fair ; 

Her  brow  shades  frown,  altho'  her  eyes  are 

sunny ; 
Her  smiles  are  lightning,  though  her  pride 


And  her  disdains  arc  gaU,  her  favours  honey. 
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A  modest  maid,  deck'd  with  a  blush  of  honour, 
^Vhose  feet  do  tread  gi-een  paths  of  youth  and 

love  ; 
The  wonder  of  all  eyes  that  look  upon  her  : 
Sacred  on  earth  ;  dusifjn'd  a  saint  above ; 
Chastity  and  Beautj-,  which  are  deadly  foes, 
Live  reconciled  friends  within  her  brow ; 
And  hiul  she  Pity  to  conjoin  with  those, 
Then  who  hatl  heard  the  plaints  I  utter  now  ? 
For  had  she  not  been  fair,  and  thus  unkind. 
My  muse  had  slept,  and  none  haxl  known  my 

mind. 

Caro-charmer  sleep,  son  of  the  sable  Night, 
Brother  to  Death,  in  silent  darkness  born, 
Relieve  my  anguish,  and  restore  the  light, 
With  dark  forijetting  of  my  care,  return. 
And  lot  the  day  bo  time  enough  to  mourn 
The  shipwreck  of  my  ill-advised  youth  ; 
Let  waking  eyes  suffice  to  wail  their  scorn, 
Without  the  torments  of  the  night's  untruth. 
Cease,  dreams,  the  images  of  day-desires. 
To  model  forth  the  passions  of  to-morrow ; 
Never  let  the  rising  sun  prove  you  liars, 
To  add  more  grief,  to  aggravate  my  sorrow. 
Still  lot  mo  sleep,  embracing  clouds  in  vain, 
And  never  wake  to  feel  the  day's  disdain. 

Sanntcl  D.inicl.—Ahout  1C12. 


141.  —  MORTEVIER,  EARL  OF  MARCH, 
AND  THE  QUEEN,  SURPRISED  BY 
EDWARD  in.  IN  NOTTINGHAM 
CASTLE. 

Witliin  the  castle  hath  the  queen  devised 
A  chamber  Avith  choice  rarities  so  fraught, 
As  in  the  same  she  had  imparadised 
Almost  what  man  by  industry  hath  sought ; 
^Vhore  with  the  curious  pencil  was  comprised 
What    coidd    with    colours    by    the    art    be 
wrought. 
In  thc!  most  sure  place  of  the  castle  there, 
Wliich  she  had  named  the  Tower  of  Mor- 
timer. 

An  orbal  form  with  pillars  small  composed, 
Which  to  the  top  like  parallels  do  bear, 
Arching  the   compass   where   they  were   in- 
closed. 
Fashioning  the  fair  roof  like  the  hemisphere, 
In  whose  partitions  by  the  lines  disposed, 
All  the  clear  northern  asterisms  were 

In  their  corporeal   shapes   with   stars   in- 
chased, 
As  by  th'   old  poets  they  in  heaven  were 
placed. 

About  which  lodgings,  tow'rds  the  upper  face, 
Ran  a  fine  borduro  circularly  led. 
As  equal  'twixt  the  highst  poiut  and  the  base, 
That  as  a  zone  the  waist  inginllod. 
That  lends  the  sight  a  breathing,  or  a  space, 
'Twixt  things  nearA-iewaud  those  far  overhead, 
Under  the  which  the  p.ainter's  curious  skill 
In  lively  foruis  the  goodly  room  did  liil. 


Here  Phcebus  clipijing  Hyacinthus  stood, 
Whoso    life's   last    drops    his   snowy   breast 

imbrue, 
The  one's  tears  mixed  ^vith  the  other's  blood, 
That  should' t  be  blood  or  tears  no  sight  could 

view. 
So  mix'd  together  in  a  little  flood ; 
Yet  here  and  there  they  sev'rally  withdrew. 
The  pretty  wood-njTnphs  chafing  him  with 

balm, 
To  bring  the  sweet  boy  from   his  deadly 
qualm. 

With  the  god's  lyre,  his  quiver,  and  his  bow. 

His  golden  mantle  cast  upon  the  ground, 

T'  express  whose  grief  Art  ev'n  her  best  did 

show. 
The  sledge  so   shadow'd  still  seem'd  to  re- 
bound, 
To  counterfeit  the  -vigour  of  the  blow, 
As  still  to  give  new  anguish  to  the  wound ; 
The  purple  flower  sprung  from  the  blood 

that  run, 
That  op'neth  since  and  closeth  with  the  sun. 

By  which  the  heifer  lo,  Jove's  fair  rape. 
Gazing  her  new-ta'en  figure  in  a  brook. 
The  water  shadow'd  to  observe  the  shape 
In  the  same  form  that  she  on  it  doth  look. 
So  cunningly  to  cloud  the  wanton  'scape. 
That  gazing  eyes  the  portraiture  mistook, 
By  perspective  de^^ised  beholding  now, 
This  way  a  maiden,  that  way't  seem'd  a  cow. 

Swift  Mercury,  lilvc  to  a  shepherd's  boy, 
Sporting  with  Hebe  by  a  fountain  brim. 
With  many  a  sweet  glance,  many  an  am'rous 

toy. 
Ho  sprinkling  drops  at  her,  and  she  at  him ; 
"Wherein  thc  painter  so  explain' d  their  joy. 
As  though  his  skill  the  perfect  life  could  limn. 
Upon  whose  brows  the  water  hung  so  clear. 
As  through  the  drops  the  fair  skin  might 
appear. 

And  ciffy  Cynthus  with  a  thousand  birds, 
"Whoso  freckled  plumes  adorn  his  bushy  crown. 
Under  whose  shadow  graze  the  straggling  herds, 
Out  of  whose  top  the  fresh  springs  trembling 

down, 
Dropping  like  fine  pearl  through  his  shaggy- 
beards. 
With  moss  and  climbing  ivy  over-grown ; 
The  rock  so  lively  done  in  every  part, 
As  Nature  could  be  patterned  by  Art. 

The  naked  nymphs,  some  up  and  do-wn  de- 
scending, 
Small  scatt'ring  flowers  at  one  another  flung, 
With  nimble  turns  their  limber  bodies  bending, 
Cropping  the  blooming  branches  lately  sprung, 
(Upon  the  briars  their  colour'd  mantles  rend- 

"Which   on  tho   rocks   grew  here   and  there 
among ; 
Some  comb  their  hair,   some   making  gar- 
lands by. 
As  wiLh  delight  might  satisfy  tho  eye. 
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Tliore  comes  proud  Phaeton  tumbling  througli 

the  clouds, 
Cast  by  his  palfreys  that  their  reins  had  broke, 
And  setting  fire  upon  the  welkcd  shrouds, 
Now  through  the  heaven  run  maddning  from 

the  yoke. 
The  elements  together  thrust  in  crowds. 
Both  land  and  sea  hid  in  a  recking  smoke  ; 
Drawn  with  such  life,  as  some  did  much 

desire 
To  warm  themselves,   some  frighted  with 
the  fire. 

The  river  Po,  that  him  receiving  bum'd, 
His  seven  sisters  standing  in  degrees. 
Trees  into  women  seeming  to  be  tiu-n'd, 
As  the  gods  turn'd  the  women  into  trees. 
Both  which  at  once  so  mutually  that  mourn'd. 
Drops  from  their  boughs,   or  tears  fell  from 
their  eyes ; 
The  fire  seem'd  to  be  water,  water  flame. 
Such  excellence  in  showing  of  the  same. 

And  to  this  lodging  did  the  light  invent. 
That  it  shoidd  first  a  lateral  course  reflect. 
Through  a  short  room  into  the  window  sent, 
"VMience  it  should  come  expressively  direct, 
Holding  just  distance  to  the  lineament, 
And  should  the  beams  proportionably  project, 
And  being  thereby  condensated  and  grave. 
To  every  figure  a  sure  colour  gave. 

In  part  of  which,  under  a  golden  vine, 
"^Tiose  broad-leaved  branches  cov'ring  over  all. 
Stood  a  rich  bed,   spread  with  this  wanton 

twine. 
Doubling  themselves  in  their  lascivious  fall, 
TMiose  rip'ned  clusters  seeming  to  decline. 
Where,  as  among  the  naked  Cupids  sprawl. 
Some  at  the  sundry-colour' d  birds  do  shoot. 
Some  swarming  up  to  pluck  the  purple  fruit. 

On  which  a  tissue  counterpane  was  cast, 
Arachne's  web  the  same  did  not  surpass, 
"Wherein  the  story  of  his  fortunes  past 
In  lively  pictures  neatly  handled  was  ; 
How  he  escaped  the  Tower,  in  Franco  how 

graced. 
With  stones  embroider' d,  of  a  wondrous  mass  ; 
About  the  border,  in  a  curious  fret. 
Emblems,  impresas,  hieroglyijhics  set. 

This  flatt'ring  sunshine  had  begot  the  shower. 
And  the  black  clouds  with  such  abundance 

fed, 
That  for  a  wind  they  waited  but  the  hour, 
With  force  to  let  their  fury  on  his  head : 
Wliich  when  it  came,   it  came  with  such  a 

power, 
As  he  could  hardly  have  imagined. 

But  when  men  think  they  most  in  safety 

stand. 
Their  greatest  peril  often  is  at  hand. 

For  to  that  largeness  they  increased  were. 
That  Edward  felt  March  heavy  on  his  throne, 
"Whose  props  no  longer  both  of  themcouldbear ; 
Two  for  one  seat,  that  over-great  were  grown. 


Prepost'rously  that  moved  in  one  sphere, 
And  to  the  like  predominancy  prone. 

That  the  young  king  down  Mortimer  must 
cast, 

If  he  himself  woiild  e'er  hope  to  sit  fast. 

■\Mio  finding  the  necessity  was  such. 
That  urged  him  stUl  th'  assault  to  vmdertake, 
And  yet  his  person  it  might  nearly  touch. 
Should  he  too  soon  his  sleeping  power  awake : 
Th'  attempt,  wherein  the  danger  was  so  much, 
Drove  him  at  length  a  secret  means  to  make, 
Whereby  he  might  the  enterprise  efi"cct. 
And  hurt   him  most,    where  he  did  least 
suspect. 

Without  the  castle,  in  the  earth  is  found 
A  cave,  resembling  sleepy  Morpheus'  cell. 
In  strange  meanders  wintling  under  ground, 
"Where  darkness  seeks  continually  to  dwell, 
"Which  with  such  fear  and  horror  doth  abound, 
As  though  it  were  an  entrance  into  hell ; 
By  architects  to  serve  the  castle  made, 
"When  as  the  Danes  this  island  did  invade. 

Now  on  along  the  crankling  path  doth  keep, 
Then  by  a  rock  turns  up  another  way. 
Rising  tow'rds  day,  then  falling  tow'rds  the 

deep. 
On  a  smooth  level  then  itself  doth  lay. 
Directly  then,  then  obliquely  doth  creep, 
Nor  in  the  course  keeps  any  certain  stay ; 
Till  in  the  castle,  in  an  odd  by-place. 
It  casts  the  foul  mask  from  its  dusky  face. 

By  which  the  king,  with  a  selected  crew 
Of  such  as  he  with  his  intent  acquainted, 
"Which  he  affected  to  the  action  know. 
And  in  revenge  of  Edward  had  not  fainted. 
That  to  their  utmost  would  the  cause  pursue. 
And  with  those  treasons  that  had  not  been 
tainted, 
Adventured  the  labyrinth  t'  assay. 
To  rouse  the  beast  which  kept  them  all  at 
bay. 
Long  after  Phoebus  took  his  lab'ring  teem, 
To  his  pale  sister  and  resign'd  his  place, 
To  wash  his  cauples  in  the  open  stream, 
And  cool  the  fervour  of  his  glowing  face ; 
And  Phoebe,  scanted  of  her  brother's  beam, 
Into  the  west  went  after  him  apace, 

Leaving  black  darkness  to  possess  the  sky, 
To  fit  the  time  of  that  black  tragedy. 

"What  time  by  torch-light  they  attempt  the 

cave, 
"Which  at  their  entrance  seemed  in  a  fright. 
With  the  reflection  that  their  armour  gave,  • 
As  it  till  then  had  ne'er  seen  any  light ; 
Which,  striving  their  pre-eminence  to  have. 
Darkness  therewith  so  daringly  doth  fight, 
That  each  confounding  other,  both  appear. 
As  darkness  light,  and  Ught  but  darkness 
were. 

The  craggy  clifi's,  which  cross  them  as  they  go. 
Made  as  their  passage  they  would  have  denied. 
And  threat'ncd  them  their  journey  to  foreslow, 
As  angry  with  the  path  that  was  their  guide, 
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And  sadly  Beem'd  thoir  discontent  to  show- 
To  the  vilo  hand  that  did  them  first  di\'ido ; 

Whoso  cumbrous  falls  and  rising's  soem'd  to 
Bay, 

So  iU  an  action  could  not  brook  the  day. 

And  by  tho  lights  as  they  along  woro  led, 
Their  shadows  then  them  foUo\ving  at  thoir 

back, 
Were  liko  to  mourners  carrying  forth  their 

dead, 
And  as  tho  deed,  so  were  they,  ugly,  black, 
Or  liko  to  fiends  that  them  had  followed, 
Prickinji  them  on  to  bloodshed  and  to  wrack  ; 

Whilst   tho   light   look'd   as   it    had   been 
amazed 
At  thoir  deformed  shapes,  whereon  it  gazed. 

Tho  clatt'ring  arms  their  masters  scem'd  to 

chide. 
As  they  would  reason  wherefore  thoy  should 

wound. 
And  struck  the  cave  in  passing  on  each  side. 
As  they  woro  angry  ^^ith  tho  hollow  ground. 
That  it  an  act  so  pitiless  should  hide  ; 
Whoso  stony  roof  lock'd  in  their  angry  sound. 
And  hanging  in  tho  crooks,  drew  back  again, 
As  %villing  them  from  murder  to  refrain. 

The  night  wax'd  old  (not  dreaming  of  these 

things) 
And  to  her  chamber  is  tho  queen  withdrawn, 
To  whom  a  choice  musician  plays  and  sings. 
Whilst  she  sat  under  an  estate  of  la-svn, 
In  night-attire  more  god-like  glittering. 
Than  any  eye  had  seen  the  cheerful  dawn, 
Leaning  upon  her  most-loved  Mortimer, 
Wlioso  voice,  more  than  tho  music,  pleased 

her  ear. 

Where  her  fair  breasts  at  liberty  were  let, 
Wlioso  violet  veins  in  branched  rivcrets  flow. 
And  Venus'  swans  and  milky  doves  were  set 
Upon  those  swelling  moimts  of  driven  snow ; 
Whereon  whilst  Love  to  sport  himself  doth 

get. 
He  lost  his  way,  nor  back  again  could  go, 
But  with  those  banks  of  beauty  set  about, 
He  wandcr'd  stiU,  yet  never  could  get  out. 

Her  looBo  hair  look'd  liko  gold  (0  word  too 

base ! 
Nay,  more  than  sin,  but  so  to  name  her  hair) 
Declining,  as  to  kiss  her  fairer  face. 
No  word  is  fair  enough  for  thing  so  fair, 
Nor  ever  was  there  epithet  could  grace 
That,    by    much    praising    which    wo    much 

impair ; 
And   where   tho  pen   fails,   pencils  caimot 

show  it, 
Only  tho  soul  may  bo  supposed  to  know  it. 

She  laid  her  fingers  on  his  manly  chock. 

The  Gods'  pure  sceptres  and  tho  darts  of  Love, 

That  with  their  touch  might  make  a  tiger 

meet, 
Or  might  great  Atlas  from  his  seat  remove ; 


So  white,  80  soft,  so  delicate,  so  sleek, 
As  she  had  worn  a  lily  for  a  glove ; 

As  might  begot  life  where  was  never  nona, 
And  put  a  spirit  into  tho  hardest  stone. 

Tho  fire  of  precious  wood  ;  tho  light  perfume, 
Which  left  a  sweetness  on  each  thing  it  shone, 
As  everything  did  to  itself  assume 
Tho  scent  from  them,  and  made  tho  same  their 

own : 
So  that  tho  painted  flowers  within  tho  room 
Were  sweet,  as  if  they  naturally  had  grown  ; 

Tho  light  gave  colours,  which  upon  them 
feU, 

And  to  the  colours  tho  perfume  gave  smell. 

When  on  those  sundry  pictures  they  de\'iso, 
And  from  one  piece  they  to  another  nin. 
Commend   that   face,   that   arm,   that   hand, 

those  eyes ; 
Show  how  that  bird,  how  well  that  flower  was 

done; 
How  this  part  shadow' d,   and  how  that  did 

rise, — 
This   top   was   clouded,   how  that  trail  was 

spun, — 
Tho  landscape,  mixture,  and  dclineatings, 
And  in  that  art  a  thousand  curious  things ; 

Looking  upon  proud  Phaeton  wrapt  in  fire, 

The  gentle  queen  did  much  bewail  his  fall ; 

But  Mortimer  commended  his  desire. 

To  lose  one  poor  life,  or  to  govern  all : 

"  What    though    (quoth    he)    he    madly    did 

aspire. 
And  his  groat  mind  made  him  proud  Fortune's 

thrall  ? 
Yet  in  despight,  when  she  her  worst  had 

done. 
He  perish'd  in  the  chariot  of  tho  sun." 

"  Phoobus  (she  said)  was  over-forced  by  art ; 
Nor    coidd  she  find  ho^r  that  embrace  could 

be." 
But  Mortimer  then  took  the  painter's  part : 
"  Why  thus,  bright  empress,  thus  and  thus 

(quoth  he  ;) 
That  hand  doth  hold  his  back,  and  this  his 

heart ; 
Thus  their  arms  t^vine,  and  thus  their  lips, 
you  see : 
Now  are  you  Phccbus,  Hyacinthus  I ; 
It  wore  a  life,  thixs  every  hour  to  die." 

AVhcn,  by  that  time,  into  the  castle-hall 
AVas  rudely  enter' d  that  well-armed  rout. 
And  they  within  suspecting  nought  at  all. 
Had  then  no  guard  to  watch  for  them  without. 
See  how  mischances  suddenly  do  fall. 
And  steal  upon  us,  being  farth'st  from  doubt ! 
Our  life's  uncertain,  and  our  death  is  sure, 
And  tow'rds  most  pcrd  man  is  most  secure. 

AVliilst  youthfid  Neville  and  brave  Turrington, 
To  tho  bright  queen  that  ever  waited  near. 
Two  with  great  March  much  credit  that  had 

won. 
That  in  the  lobby  with  the  ladies  were, 
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Staying  delight,  whilst  time  away  did  nm, 
"With  such  discourse  as  women  love  to  hear ; 
Charged  on  the  sudden  by  the  armed  train, 
"Were  at  their  entrance  miserably  slain. 

"When,  as  from  snow-cro\vn'd  Skidow's  lofty 

cliffs. 
Some  fleet-wing'd  haggard,  tow'rds  her  prey- 
ing hour, 
Amongst    the    teal    and    moor-bred    mallard 

drives, 
And  th'   air  of  all  her  feather' d  flock  dot3a 

scow'r, 
"Whilst  to  regain  her  former  height  she  strives, 
The  fearful  fowl  aU  prostrate  to  her  power : 
Such  a  sharp  shriek  did  ring  throughout  the 

vault. 
Made  by  the  women  at  the  fierce  assault. 
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"When  Phoebus  lifts  his  head  out  of  the  win- 
ter's wave. 
No  sooner  doth  the  earth  her  flowery  bosom 

brave, 
At  such  time  as  the  year  brings  on  the  plea- 
sant spring, 
But  hunts-tip  to  the  mom  the  feather' d  syl- 

vans  sing ; 
And  in  the  lower  grove,  as  on  the  rising  knoll. 
Upon  the  highest    spray  of  every  mounting 

pole. 
Those    quiristers    are    percht    with   many   a 

speckled  breast. 
Then    from    her    burnisht    gate    the    goodly 

glitt'ring  east. 
Gilds  every  lofty  top,  which  late  the  humor- 
ous night 
Bespangled    had   with    pearl,    to   please  the 

morning's  sight : 
On  which  the  mirthful  quires,  with  their  clear 

open  throats. 
Unto  the  joyful  mom  so  strain  their  warbling 

notes. 
That   hills   and  valleys   ring,   and   even  the 

echoing  air 
Seems  all  composed  of  sounds,    about  them 

everywhere. 
The  throstle,  with  shrUl  sharps  ;  as  purposely 

he  sung 
T'  awake  the  lustless  sun  ;  or  chiding,  that  so 

long 
He   was    in    coming   forth,    that    should   the 

thickets  thriU ; 
The  woosel  near  at  hand,  that  hath  a  golden 

biU; 
As  nature  him  had  markt  of  purpose,  t'  let  us 

see 
That  from  all  other  birds  his  tunes  should 

different  be : 
For,  -with  their  vocal  sounds,  they  sing  to 

pleasant  May ; 
Upon  his  dulcet  pipe  the  merle  doth  only  play. 


A\"Tien  in  the  lower  brake,  the  nightingale  hard 

by, 
In  such  lamenting   strains  the  joyful  hours 

doth  lily. 
As  though  the  other  birds  she  to  her  tunes 

would  draw 
And,  but  that  nature  (by  her  aU-constrainicg 

law) 
Each  bird  to  her  own  kind  this  season  doth 

invite. 
They  else,  alone  to  hear  that  charmer  of  the 

night, 
(The  more  to  use  their  ears)  their  voices  sure 

would  spare. 
That  modiJeth  her  tunes  so  admirably  rare, 
As  man  to  set  in  parts  at  fii-st  had  leam'd  of 

her. 

To  Philomel  the  next,  the  linnet  wo  prefer  ; 
And  by   that   warbling   bird,    the    wood-lark 

place  we  then. 
The  red-sparrow,    the   nope,   the  red-breast, 

and  the  wren. 
The  yellow-pate ;  which  though  she  hurt  the 

blooming  tree, 
Tet  scarce  hath  any  bird  a  finer  pipe  than  she. 
And  of  these  chaunting  fowls,  the  goldfinch 

not  behind. 
That  hath  so  many  sorts  descending  from  her 

kind. 
The  tydy  for  her  notes  as  delicate  as  they. 
The  laughing  hccco,  then  the  counterfeiting 

jay, 
The  softer  with  the  shrill  (some  hid  among 

the  leaves. 
Some  in  the  taller  trees,  some  in  the  lower 

greaves) 
Thus  sing  away  the  mom,  imtil  the  mounting 

sun 
Through  thick  eshaled  fogs  his  golden  head 

hath  run. 
And  through  the  twisted  tops  of  our  close 

covert  creeps 
To   kiss   the   gentle   shade,    this  while   that 

sweetly  sleeps. 

And  near  to  these  our  thicks,  the  wild  and 
frightful  herds. 

Not  hearing  other  noise  but  this  of  chattering 
birds. 

Feed  fairly  on  the  lawns ;  both  sorts  of  sea- 
son'd  deer  : 

Here  walk  the  stately  red,  the  freckled  fallow 
there ; 

The  bucks  and  lusty  stags  amongst  the  ras- 
cals strew' d. 

As  sometime  gallant  spirits  amongst  the  mul- 
titude. 

Of  all  the  beasts  which  we  for  our  vene- 
rial  name, 

The  hart  among  the  rest,  the  himter's  noblest 
game : 

Of  which  most  princely  chase  sith  none  did 
e'er  report. 

Or  by  description  touch,  t'  express  that  won- 
drous sport 
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(Yet  might  have  well  boseom'd  th'  ancients 

nohlcT  soiij,'h) 
To  our  old  Arden  hero,  most  fitly  it  belongs ; 
Yet  shall  she  not  invoke  the  muses  to  her 

aid  ; 
33ut  thee,  Diana  briffht,  a  goddess  and  a  maid  : 
In  many  a  huge-grown  wood,  and  many  a  shady 

grove. 
Which  oft  has  borne  thy  bow  (great  huntress, 

used  to  rove) 
At  many  a  cruel  beast,  and  with  thy  darts  to 

pierce 
The  lion,  panther,  ounce,  the  bear,  and  tiger 

fierce ; 
And  following  thy  fleet  game,  chaste  mighty 

forest's  ([ueen. 
With  thj'  dishovol'd  nymphs  attired  in  youth- 
ful green, 
About   the   la^vns  hast   scour'd,   and  wastes 

both  far  and  near. 
Brave  huntress ;  but  no  beast  shall  prove  thy 

quarries  here ; 
Save  those  the  best  of  chase,  the  tall  and 

lusty  red, 
The  stag  for  goodly  shape,  and  stateliness  of 

head. 
Is  fitt'st  to  hunt  at  force.     For  whom,  when 

Avith  his  hounds 
The  labouring  hunter  tufts  the  thick  unbarbed 

grounds 
Where  harbour' d   is   the   hart ;    there   often 

from  his  feed 
The  dogs  of  him  do  find ;  or  thorough  skilful 

heed, 
The  huntsman  by  his  slot,  or  breaking  earth,    i 

perceives. 
On  ent'ring  of  the  thick  by  pressing  of  the 

greaves. 
Where  he  had  gone  to  lodge.     Now  when  the 

hart  doth  hear 
The  often-bellowing  hounds  to  vent  his  secret 

leir. 
He   rousing   msheth   out,    and  through   the 

brakes  doth  drive, 
As   though   up  by  the  roots  the  bushes  he 

would  rive. 
And  througli  the  cumbrous  thicks,  as  fear- 
fully ho  makes, 
He  with  his  branched  head  the  tender  sap- 
lings shakos. 
That  sprinkling  their  moist  pearl  do  seem  for 

him  to  weep ; 
WTieu  after  goes  the  cry,  with  yellings  loud 

and  deep, 
That  all  the  forest  rings,  and  every  neigh- 
bouring place : 
And  there  is  not  a  hound  but  falleth  to  the 

chase. 
Rechating  with   his    horn,    which   then   the 

hunter  cheers, 
"WTiilst  still   the  lusty  stag  his  high-palm'd 

head  upbears. 
His  body  showing  state,  with  unbent  knees 

upright, 
Expressing   from    all  beasts,    his  courage  in 

his  flight. 


But  when  th'  approaching  fooa  still  following 

he  perceives, 
That  ho  his  speed  must  trust,  his  uenal  walk 

he  leaves  : 
And  o'er  the  champain  flies :  which  when  th' 

assembly  find, 
Each  follows,  as  hia  horse  were  footed  with 

the  Avind. 
But  being  then  imbost,  the  noble  stately  deer 
When  he  hath  gotten  ground  (the  kennel  cast 

arrcar) 
Dotli  beat  the  brooks  and  ponds  for  sweet 

refreshing  soil : 
That  serving  not,  then  proves  if  he  his  scent 

can  foil. 
And  makes  amongst  the  herds,  and  flocks  of 

shag- wool' d  sheep, 
Them  frighting  from  the  guard  of  those  who 

had  their  keep. 
But   when  as  all  his   shifts   his   safety   still 

denies, 
Put  quite  out  of  his  walk,  the  ways  and  fal- 
lows tries ; 
Whom  when  the  ploughman  meets,  his  team 

he  letteth  stand 
T'  assail  him  with  his  goad :  so  with  his  hook 

in  hand, 
Tlie  shepherd  him  pursues,   and  to  his  dog 

doth  hallo  : 
When,  with  tempestuous  speed,  the  hounds 

and  huntsmen  follow ; 
Until  the  noble  deer,  through  toil  bereaved  of 

strength. 
His  long  and  sinewy  legs  then  failing  him  at 

length. 
The  villages   attempts,    enraged,   not   giving 

way 
To  anything  he  meets  now  at  his  sad  decaj'. 
The  cruel  ravenous  hounds  and  bloody  hunt- 
ers near. 
This  noblest  beast  of  chase,  that  vainly  doth 

but  fear, 
Some  bank  or  quickset  finds :  to  which  his 

haunch  opposed. 
Ho  turns  upon  his  foes,  that  soon  have  him 

inclosed. 
The   churlish-throated  hounds   then   holding 

him  at  bay. 
And  as  their  cruel  fangs  on  his  harsh  skin 

they  lay, 
With  his  sharp-pointed  head  he  dealeth  deadly 
wounds. 

The  hunter,  coming  in  to  help  his  wearied 
hounds. 
He    desperately   assails;     imtil    opprest    by 

force. 
He  who   the   mourner   is  to  his  own  dying 

corse, 
Upon  the  ruthless  earth   his  precious  tears 
lets  faU. 
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Fair  stood  the  %viiid  for  France, 
"When  we  our  sails  advance. 
Nor  now  to  prove  our  chance 

Lonjrer  will  tarry ; 
But  puttin?  to  the  main. 
At  Ivause,  the  mouth  of  Seine, 
"With  all  his  martial  train, 

Landed  King  Harrj'. 

And  taking'  many  a  fort, 
Fiu-nished  in  warlike  sort, 
Marched  toward  Agincourt 

In  happy  hour ; 
Skirmishing  day  by  day 
With  those  that  stopped  his  way, 
Where  the  French  gen'ral  lay 

With  all  his  power. 

Which  in  his  height  of  pride, 
King  Henry  to  deride, 
His  ransom  to  provide 

To  the  king  sending  ; 
Which  he  neglects  the  v/hilo, 
As  from  a  nation  ^-ile, 
Yet,  mth  an  angry  smile. 

Their  fall  portending. 

And  turning  to  his  men, 
Quoth  our  brave  Henry  then  : 
Though  they  to  one  be  teu, 

Be  not  amazed ; 
Yet  have  we  well  begun, 
Battles  so  bravely  won 
Have  ever  to  the  sun 

By  fame  been  raised. 

And  for  myself,  quoth  he, 
This  my  fuU  rest  shaU  bo  ; 
England  ne'er  mourn  for  me, 

Nor  more  esteem  me. 
Victor  I  will  remain, 
Or  on  this  earth  lie  slain  ; 
Never  shall  she  sustain 

Loss  to  redeem  me. 

Poitiers  and  Cressy  tell, 

"When  most  their  pride  did  swell, 

"Under  our  swords  they  fell. 

No  less  our  skill  is 
Than  when  our  grandsire  gi'oat, 
Claiming  the  regal  seat, 
By  many  a  warlike  feat 

Lopped  the  French  lilies. 

The  Duke  of  York  so  dread 
The  eager  vaward  led  ; 
With  the  main  Henry  sped 

Amongst  his  henchmen. 
Excester  had  the  rear, 
A  braver  man  not  there  : 
O  Lord  !  how  hot  they  v/erc 

On  the  false  Frenchmen  ! 

They  now  to  fight  are  gone ; 
Armour  on  armour  shone ; 
Drum  now  to  drum  did  groan. 
To  hear  was  wonder; 


That  ^vith  the  cries  they  maka 
The  very  earth  did  shako  ; 
Trumpet  to  trumpet  spake, 
Thunder  to  thunder. 

Well  it  thine  age  became, 
O  noble  Erpingham ! 
AVhich  did  the  signal  aim 

To  our  hid  forces  ; 
"When,  from  a  meadow  by, 
Like  a  storm  suddenly, 
The  English  archery 

Struck  the  French  horses. 

With  Spanish  yew  so  strong, 
Arrows  a  cloth-yard  long. 
That  like  to  serpents  stung. 

Piercing  the  weather ; 
None  from  his  follow  starts, 
But  playing  manly  parts, 
And  like  true  English  hearts, 

Stuck  close  together. 

When  do^vn  their  bows  they  threw. 
And  forth  their  bUbows  drew. 
And  on  the  French  they  flow. 

Not  one  was  tardy  : 
Arms  were  from  shoulders  sent ; 
Scalps  to  the  teeth  were  rent ; 
Down  the  French  peasants  went ; 

Our  men  were  hardy. 

This  while  our  noble  Iving, 
His  broadsword  brandishing, 
Down  the  French  host  did  ding. 

As  to  o'erwhelm  it ; 
And  many  a  deep  wound  rent 
His  arms  with  blood  besprent, 
And  many  a  cruel  dent, 

Bruised  his  helmet. 

Glo'ster,  that  duke  so  good, 
Next  of  the  royal  blood, 
For  famous  England  stood, 

With  his  brave  brother 
Clarence,  in  steel  so  bright. 
Though  but  a  maiden  knight, 
Yet  in  that  furious  fight 

Scarce  such  another. 

Warwick  in  blood  did  wade  ; 
Oxford  the  foe  invade. 
And  cruel  slaughter  made, 

Still  as  they  ran  u]}. 
Suffolk  his  axe  did  ply  ; 
Beaumont  and  Willoughby 
Bare  them  right  doughtUy, 

Ferrers  and  Fanhopc. 

Upon  Saint  Crispin's  day 
Fought  was  this  noble  fray, 
"Which  fame  did  not  delay 

To  England  to  carry. 
O,  when  shall  Englishmen 
With  such  acts  fiU  a  pen. 
Or  England  breed  again 

Such  a  King  Harry  ? 
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And  now  before  young  Da\dd  could  come  in, 
The  host  of  Israel  somewhat  doth  begin 
To  rouso  itself ;  some  climb  'ttie  nearest  tree, 
And   Bomo   tlio   tops  of   tents,    whence  they 

might  SCO 
How  this  unarmoil  youth  himpclf  would  bear 
Against  the  all-armed  giant  (whicli  they  fear) : 
Some  get  up  to  the  fronts  of  easy  hills  ; 
That  by  their  motion  a  vast  murmur  fills 
The   neighbouring  valleys,    that   the   enemy 

thought 
Something  would  by  the  Israelites  bo  wrought 
They  had  not  hoard  of,  and  they  longed  to  see 
What  strange  and  warlike  stratagem 't  should 

be. 
"When  soon  thoy  saw  a  goodly  youth  de- 
scend. 
Himself  alone,  nono  after  to  attend. 
That  at  his  need  with  arms  might  him  supply, 
As  merely  careless  of  his  enemy : 
His  head  uncovered,  and  his  locks  of  hair 
As  ho  came  on  being  played  with  by  the  air. 
Tossed  to  and  fro,    did  with   such  pleasure 

move. 
As  they  had  been  provocatives  for  love : 
His  sleeves  stript  up  above  his  elbows  were. 
And  in  his  hand  a  stiff  short  staff  did  bear. 
Which  by  the  leather  to  it,  and  the  string. 
They  easily  might  discern  to  bo  a  sling. 
Suiting  to  these  he  wore  a  shepherd's  scrip. 
Which  from  his  side  hung  down  upon  his  hip. 
Those  for  a  champion  that  did  him  disdain, 
Cast    with    themselves    what    such    a   thing 

should  mean ; 
Some  seeing  him  so  wonderously  fair 
(As  in  their  eyes  ho  stood  beyond  compare). 
Their  verdict  gave  that  they  had  sent  him  sure 
As  a  choice  bait  their  champion  to  allure  ; 
Others  again,  of  judgment  more  precise, 
Said  they  had  sent  him  for  a  sacrifice. 
And  though  he  seemed  thus  to  bo  very  young. 
Yet  was  ho  well  proportioned  and  strong. 
And  with  a  comely  and  undaunted  grace. 
Holding  a  steady  and  most  even  pace. 
This  way  nor  that  way,  never  stood  to  gaze ; 
But  like  a  man  that  death  could  not  amaze, 
Came  close  up  to  Goliah,  and  so  near 
As  he  might  easily  reach  him  with  his  spear. 
Which   when   Goliah   saw,    "  Why,   boy," 

quoth  he, 
•'Thou  desperate  youth,  thou  tak'st  mo  sure 

to  be 
Some  dog,  I  think,  and  under  thy  command. 
That  thus  art  come  to  boat  mo  with  a  wand : 
The  kites  and  ravens  are  not  far  away. 
Nor  beasts  of  ravine,  that  shall  make  a  prey 
Of  a  poor  coi-psc,  which  thoy  from  me  shall 

have, 
And  their  foul  bowels  shall  bo  all  thy  grave." 
"  Uncircumcised  slave,"  quoth  David  then, 
"  That  for  thy  shape,  the  monster  art  of  men  ; 
Thou  thus  in  brass  comcst  arm'd  into  the  field. 
And  thy  huge  spear  of  brass,  of  brass  thy 

shield  :^ 


I  in  the  name  of  Israel's  God  alone. 
That  more  than  mighty,  tlmt  eternal  One, 
Am  come  to  meet  thee,  who  bids  not  to  fear, 
Nor  once  respect  the  arms  that  thou  dost  bear. 
Slave,  mark  the  earth  whereon  thou  now  dost 

stand, 
I'll  make  thy  length  to  measure  so  much  land, 
As  thou  liest  grov'ling,  and  within  this  hour 
The  birds  and  beasts  thy  carcass  shall  devour." 

In  meantime  David,  looking  in  liis  face, 
Between  his  temples,  saw  how  large  a  space 
He  was  to  hit,  steps  back  a  yard  or  two, 
Tho  giant  wond'ring  what  the  youth  would  do  : 
Whoso   nimblo   hand  out   of   his  scrip  doth 

bring 
A  pebble-stone,  and  puts  it  in  his  sling ; 
At  which  tho  giant  openly  doth  jeer. 
And  as  in  scorn,  stands  leaning  on  his  spear. 
Which  gives  young  David  much  content  to  sec, 
And  to  himself  thus  secretly  saith  he  : 
"  Stand  but  one  minute  stUl,  stand  but  so  fast, 
And  have  at  all  Phihstia  at  a  cast." 
Then  with  such  sleight  the  .«hot  away  he  sent. 
That  from  his  sling  as  't  had  been  lightning' 

went ; 
And  him  so  full  upon  the  forehead  smit. 
Which  gave  a  crack,  when  his  thick  scalp  it 

hit 
As  't  had  been  thro'wn  against  some  rock  or 

post. 
That  the  shrill  clap  was  heard  through  either 

host. 
Staggering  awhile  upon  his  spear  he  leant. 
Till  on  a  sudden  ho  began  to  faint ; 
W^hen  down  ho  came,  like  an  old  o'ergrov.Ti 

oak. 
His   huge  root  hewn    up  by  the  labourers' 

stroke. 
That   mth   his   very   weight    he    shook    the 

ground ; 
His  brazen  armour  gave  a  jarring  sound 
Like  a  crack'd  bell,  or  vessel  chanced  to  fall 
From  some  high  place,  which  did  like  death 

appal 
The  proud  Philistines  (hopeless  that  remain). 
To  see  their  champion,  great  Goliah,  slain  : 
When  such  a  shout  the  host  of  Israel  gave. 
As  cleft  the  clouds  ;  and  like  to  men  that  rave 
(O'ercome  with  comfort)  crj',   "  The  boy,  tho 

boy! 
O  tho  brave  David,  Israel's  only  joy ! 
God's  chosen  champion !    O  most   wondrous 

thing! 
The  great  Goliah  slain  with  a  poor  sling  !  " 
Themselves  encompass,  nor  can  they  contain ; 
Now  are  they  silent,  then  they  shout  again. 
Of  which  no  notice  Daml  seems  to  take. 
But  towards  tho  bodj'  of  the  dead  doth  mcko, 
With  a  fair  comely  gait ;  nor  doth  he  run. 
As  though  he  gloried  in  what  he  had  done ; 
But  treading  on  tho  uncircumcised  dead. 
With   his    foot    strikes   the  helmet  from  hia 

head ; 
Which  with  tho  sword  ta'en  from  the  giant's 

side. 
He  from  the  body  quickly  doth  divide. 
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Now  the  Philistines,  at  this  fearful  sight, 
Leaving   their   arms,    betake    themselves    to 

flight. 
Quitting  their  tents,  nor  dare  a  minute  stay ; 
Time  wants  to  carry  any  thing  away, 
Being  strongly  routed  ^\'ith  a  general  fear ; 
Yet  in  pursiut  Saul's  army  strikes  the  rear 
To  Ekron  walls,  and  slew  them  as  they  fled. 
That  Sharam's  plains  lay  cover' d  -with   the 

dead ; 
And  having  put  the  Philistines  to  foil. 
Back  to  the  tents  retire,  and  take  the  spoil 
Of  what  they  left ;  and  ransacking,  they  cry, 
"  A  Da-s-id,  David,  and  the  victory  !  " 

■\Micn  straightway  Saul  his  general,  Abner, 

sent 
For  valiant  David,  that  incontinent 
He  should  repair  to  court ;  at  whose  command 
He  comes  along,  and  beareth  in  his  hand 
The  giant's  head,    by  the  long   hair   of   his 

crown, 
"VMiich  by  his  active  knee  hung  dangling  down. 
And  through  the  army  as  he  comes  along. 
To  gaze  upon  him  the  glad  soldiers  throng : 
Some  do  instyle  him  Israel's  only  light. 
And  other  some  the  valiant  Bethlemite. 
With  congees  all  salute  him  as  he  past, 
And  upon  him  their  gracious  glances  cast : 
He  was  thought  base  of  him  that  did  not 

boast. 
Nothing  but  David,  David,  through  the  host. 
The  ^'irgins  to  their  timbrels  frame  their  lays 
Of  him  ;  tUl  Saul  grew  jealous  of  his  praise. 
Michael  Drayton. — About  1613. 


145.— TO  HIS  COY  LOVE. 

I  pray  thee,  love,  love  me  no  more, 

Call  home  the  heart  you  gave  me ; 
I  but  in  vain  that  saint  adore, 

That  can,  but  will  not  save  me : 
These  poor  half  kisses  kill  me  quite ; 

Was  ever  man  thus  served  ? 
Amidst  an  ocean  of  delight. 

For  pleasure  to  be  starved. 

Show  me  no  more  those  snowy  breasts, 

With  azure  rivers  branched. 
Where  whilst  mine  eye  with  plenty  feasts. 

Yet  is  my  thirst  not  staunched. 
O  Tantalus,  thy  pains  ne'er  tell ! 

By  me  thou  art  prevented ; 
'Tis  nothing  to  be  plagued  in  hell, 

But  thus  in  heaven  tormented. 

Clip  me  no  more  in  those  dear  arms 

Nor  thy  life's  comfort  call  me ; 
O,  these  are  but  too  powerful  charms, 

And  do  but  more  enthral  me. 
But  see  how  patient  I  am  grown, 

In  all  this  coil  aVjout  thee  ; 
Come,  nice  thing,  let  thy  heart  alone, 

I  cannot  live  without  thee. 

Michael  Drayton. — About  1613, 


146.— BALLAD  OF  DOWSABEL. 

Far  in  the  country  of  Arden, 

There  won'd  a  knight,  hight  Cassamen, 

As  bold  as  Isenbras  : 
Fell  was  he  and  eager  bent. 
In  battle  and  in  tournament, 
As  was  the  good  Sir  Topas. 
He  had,  as  antique  stories  tell, 
A  daughter  cleped  Dowsabel, 

A  maiden  fair  and  free. 
And  for  slio  was  her  father's  heir. 
Full  well  she  was  ycond  the  leir 

Of  mickle  courtesy. 
The  silk  well  couth  she  twist  and  twine. 
And  make  the  fine  march-pino, 

And  with  the  needle  work  : 
And  she  couth  help  the  priest  to  say 
His  matins  on  a  holy-day. 

And  sing  a  psalm  in  kirk. 
She  wore  a  frock  of  frolic  green, 
Might  well  become  a  maiden  queen, 

Which  seemly  was  to  see  ; 
A  hood  to  that  so  neat  and  fine, 
In  colour  like  the  columbine, 

Iwrought  full  featously. 
Her  features  all  as  fresh  above. 
As  is  the  grass  that  grows  by  Dove, 

And  lythe  as  lass  of  Kent. 
Her  skin  as  soft  as  Lemster  wool. 
As  white  as  snow,  on  Peakish  Hull, 

Or  swan  that  swims  in  Trent. 
This  maiden  in  a  mom  betime. 
Went  forth  when  May  was  in  the  prime, 

To  get  sweet  setywall, 
The  honey-suckle,  the  harlock. 
The  lily,  and  the  lady-smock, 

To  deck  her  summer  hall. 
Thus  as  she  wander' d  here  and  there, 
And  picked  off  the  bloomy  brier, 

She  chanced  to  espy 
A  shepherd  sitting  on  a  bank  ; 
Like  chanticleer  he  crowned  crank, 

And  piped  full  merrily. 
He  learn"  d  his  sheep,  as  ho  him  list, 
When  he  would  whistle  in  his  fist, 

To  feed  about  him  round  ; 
"Wliilst  he  full  many  a  carol  sang. 
Until  the  fields  and  meadows  rang. 

And  all  the  woods  did  sound. 
In  favour  this  same  shepherd  swain 
Was  like  the  bedlam  Tamerlane, 

Which  held  proud  kings  in  awe ; 
But  meek  as  any  lamb  might  be  ; 
And  innocent  of  ill  as  he 

Whom  his  lewd  brother  slaw. 
The  shepherd  wore  a  sheep-gray  cloak, 
Which  was  of  the  finest  lock. 

That  could  bo  cut  with  sheer. 
His  mittens  were  of  bauzons'  skin. 
His  cockers  were  of  cordiwin, 

His  hood  of  miniveer. 
His  awl  and  lingel  in  a  thong. 
His  tar-box  on  his  broad  belt  hung, 
His  breech  of  Cointree  blue. 
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Fall  crisp  and  curled  wero  hia  locks, 
His  brows  as  wliito  as  Albion  rocks, 

So  like  a  lover  true. 
And  pipin<,'  still  ho  spent  the  day, 
So  merry  as  tho  popinjay, 
Whieh  liked  Dowsabel ; 
That  would  sho  ought,  or  would  she  nought, 
This  liul  would  uovor  from  her  thought, 

Sho  in  love-longing  fell. 
At  length  sho  tucked  up  her  frock, 
■WTiito  as  a  lily  was  her  smock, 
Sho  drew  tho  shepherd  nigh  : 
But  then  tho  shepherd  piped  a  good. 
That  all  his  sheep  forsook  their  food, 

To  hear  this  melody. 
Thy  sheep,  quoth  sho,  cannot  bo  lean. 
That  have  a  jolly  shepherd  swain, 

Tho  which  can  pipe  so  well. 
Yea,  but  (saith  he)  their  shepherd  may, 
If  piping  thus  ho  pine  away, 

In  love  of  Dowsabel. 
Of  love,  fond  boy,  take  thou  no  keep. 
Quoth  sho :  look  well  imto  thy  sheep, 

Lest  they  should  hap  to  stray. 
Quoth  he,  so  had  I  done  full  well, 
Had  I  not  seen  fair  Dowsabel 
Come  forth  to  gather  May. 
"With  that  she  'gan  to  veil  her  head, 
Her  cheeks  wero  like  the  roses  red, 

But  not  a  word  she  said. 
"With  that  the  shepherd  'gan  to  frow:;, 
He  threw  his  pretty  pipes  ado\\Ti, 

And  on  the  ground  him  laid. 
Saith  she,  I  may  not  stay  till  night. 
And  leave  my  summer  hall  undight, 

And  all  for  love  of  thee. 
My  cote,  saith  he,  nor  yet  my  fold. 
Shall  neither  sheep  nor  shepherd  hold, 

Except  thou  favour  me. 
Saith  she,  yet  lever  I  were  dead. 
Than  I  should  lose  my  maidenhead. 

And  all  for  love  of  men. 
Saith  he,  yet  are  you  too  iinkind. 
If  in  your  heart  you  cannot  find 

To  love  us  now  and  then. 
And  I  to  theo  will  be  as  kind. 
As  Colin  was  to  Rosalind, 
Of  courtesy  the  flower. 
Then  will  I  bo  as  true,  quoth  sho. 
As  ever  maiden  yet  might  be, 

Unto  her  xmramour. 
With  that  she  bent  her  snow-white  knee, 
Down  by  the  shepherd  kneeled  she, 

And  him  sho  sweetly  kist. 
With  that  the  shepherd  whoop'd  for  joy ; 
Quoth  he,  there's  never  shepherd's  boy 
That  ever  was  so  blest. 

Michael  Drayton. — About  1613. 
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lu  pride  of  wit,  when  high  desire  of  famo 
Gave  life  and  courage  to  my  labouring  pen. 
And  first  tho  sound  and  vii-tuo  of  my  namo 
Won  grace  and  credit  in  the  ears  of  men ; 


With  those  the  thronged  theatres  that  press, 
I  in  tho  circuit  for  the  laurel  strove, 
Where  the  full  praise,  I  freely  must  confess, 
In  heat  of  blood,  a  modest  mind  might  move. 
With  shouts  and  claps,  at  every  little  pause, 
"When  the  proud  round   on  every  aide  hath 

rung. 
Sadly  I  sit  unmoved  with  the  applause. 
As.  though  to  me  it  nothing  did  belong : 
No  public  glory  vainly  I  pursue  ; 
Tho  praise  I  strive,  is  to  eternize  you. 

ilicJiael  Drayton. — About  1613. 


14S.— DESCEIPTION  OF  AEMIDA  AND 
HEE  ENCHANTED  GIRDLE. 

And  with  that  word  she  smiled,  and  ne'erthc- 

less 
Her  love-toys  still  sho  used,   and  pleasures 

bold: 
Her  hair  (that  done)  she  twisted  up  intress. 
And  looser  locks  in  silken  laces  roU'd ; 
Her  curls,  garland-wi;;e,  she  did  up  dress. 
Wherein,  liko  rich  enamel  laid  on  gold. 
The  twisted  flow'rets  smiled,  and  her  white 

breast 
Tho  lilies  there  that  spring  with  roses  drest. 

Tho  jolly  peacock  spreads  not  half  so  fair 
The  eyed  feathers  of  his  pompous  train ; 
Nor  golden  Iris  so  bends  in  the  air 
Her  twenty-coloured  bow,  through  clouds  of 

rain : 
Yet  aU  her  ornaments,  strange,  rich,  and  rare. 
Her  girdle  did  iu  price  and  beauty  stain ; 
Not  that,  with  scorn,   which  Tuscan  GuiUa 

lost, 
Nor  Venus'  cestus  could  match  this  for  cost. 

Of  mild  denays,  of  tender  scorns,  of  sweet 
Eepulses,  war,  peace,  hope,  despair,  joy,  fear; 
Of  smiles,  jests,  mirth,  woe,  grief,  and  sad 

regret ; 
Sighs,   sorrows,  tears,  embraccmcnts,   kisses 

dear, 
That,  mixed  first,   by  weight  and  measures 

meet ; 
Then,  at  an  easy  fire,  attempered  were ; 
This  wondrous  girdle  did  Armida  frame, 
And,  when  she  would  be  loved,  wore  the  same. 
Edward  Fairfax.— About  1600. 


149.— EINALDO    AT    MOUNT'    OLIVET, 
AND  THE  ENCHANTED  WOOD. 
It  was  the  time  when  'gainst  the  breaking  day 
Rebellious  night  yet  strove,  and  still  repintd; 
For  in  the  east  appear' d  the  morning  crey. 
And  yet  somo  lamps  in  Jove's   high   palaco 

shincd, 
"Wlien  to  Mount  Olivet  he  took  his  way, 
And  saw,  as  round  about  his  eyes  he  twined, 
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Night's   shadows   hence,   from   thcuce  the 

morning's  shine ; 
This  bright,  that  dark;  that  earthly,  this 

divine : 

Thus  to  himself  he  thought :  how  many  bright 
And  splendent  lamps  shine  in  heaven's  temple 

high: 
Day  hath  his  golden  sun,  her  moon  the  night, 
Her    fix'd    and  wand' ring   stars    the    aztire 

sky; 
So  framed  all  by  their  Creator's  might, 
That  still  they  live  and  sliine,  and  ne'er  shall 

die. 
Till,   in   a  moment,    with   the   last  day's 

brand 
They  bum,  and  with  them  burn  sea,  air,  and 

land. 

Thus  as  he  mused,  to  the  top  he  went. 

And  there  kneel' d  down  Avith  reverence  and 

fear; 
His  eyes  upon  heaven's  eastern  face  ho  bent ; 
His    thoughts    above    all    heavens    up-lifted 

•were : 
The  sins  and  errors,  which  I  now  repent, 
Of  my  imbridled  youth,  O  Father  dear, 
Eemerabcr  not,  but  let  thy  mercy  fall. 
And  pm-ge  my  faults  and  my  offences  all. 

Thus  prayed  he ;  with  purple  wings  up-flew 
In  golden  weed  the  morning's  lusty  queen, 
Begilding,  with  the  radiant  beams  she  throw. 
His  helm,    his    harness,    and  the   mountain 

green : 
Upon  his  breast  and  forehead  gently  blew 
The  air,  that  balm  and  nardua  breathed  im- 

seen ; 
And  o'er  his  head,  let  down  from  clearest 

skies, 
A  cloud  of   pure  and  precious   dew  there 

flies : 

The  heavenly  dew  was  on  his  garments  spread, 
To  which  compared,   his  clothes  pale  ashes 

seem. 
And  sprinkled  so,  that  all  that  paleness  fled. 
And  thence  of  purest  white  bright  rays  out- 
stream  : 
Se  cheered  are  the  flowers,  late  v/ithered, 
With  the  sweet  comfort  of  the  morning  beam; 
And  so,  retum'd  to  youth,  a  serpent  old 
Adorns  herself  in  new  and  native  gold. 

The  lovely  whiteness  of  his  changed  weed 
The  prince  perceived  well  and  long  admired  ; 
Toward  the  forest  march' d  ho  on  with  speed, 
Eesolved,  as  such  adventures  great  required  : 
Thither  he  came,  whence  shrinking  back  for 

dread 
Of  that  strange  desert's  sight,  the  first  re- 
tired ; 
But  not  to  him  fearful  or  loathsome  made 
That  forest  was,  but  sweet  with  pleasant 
shade. 


Forward  he  pass'd,  and  in  the  grove  before 
He  heard  a  sound,  that  strange,  sv/eet,  pleas- 
ing was  ; 
There  roU'd  a  crystal  brook  with  gentle  roar. 
There  sigh'd  the  winds,  as  through  the  leaves 

they  pass ; 
There  did  the  nightingale  her  wrongs  deplore. 
There  sung  the  swan,  and  singing  died,  alas ! 
There  lute,  harp,  cittern,  human  voice,  ho 

heard. 
And  all  these  sounds  one  sound  right  well 
declared. 

A  dreadful  thunder-clap  at  last  he  heard. 
The  aged  trees  and  plants  well  nigh  that  rent, 
Yet  heard  the  nymphs  and  syrens  afterward. 
Birds,    winds,    and  waters,    sing  with  sweet 

consent ; 
Wliereat  amazed,  he  stay'd,  and  well  prepared 
For  his  defence,  heedful  and  slow  forth  went; 
Nor  in  his  way  his  passage  ought  withstood. 
Except  a  quiet,  stiU,  transparent  flood. 

On  the  green  banks,  which  that  fair  stream 

inbound. 
Flowers    and    odoiu-s    sweetly    smiled     and 

smell' d. 
Which  reaching  out  his  stretched  arms  around, 
All  the  large  desert  in  his  bosom  held. 
And  through  the  grove  one  channel  passage 

found ; 
This  in  the  wood,  in  that  the  forest  dwell' d  : 
Trees  clad  the  streams,  streams  green  those 

trees  aye  made, 
And  so  exchanged  their  moisture  and  their 

shade. 

The  knight  some  way  sought  out  the  flood  to 

pass. 
And  as  he  sought,  a  wondrous  bridge  appear' d; 
A  bridge  of  gold,  an  huge  and  mighty  mass. 
On  arches  great  of  that  rich  metal  rear'd : 
When  through  that  golden  way  he   enter' d 

was, 
Down  fell  the  bridge ;  swelled  the  stream,  and 
wear'd 
The   work   away,   nor  sign  left,   where  it 

stood. 
And  of  a  river  calm  became  a  flood. 

He  turn'd,  amazed  to  see  it  troubled  so. 
Like  sudden  brooks,   increased  with  molten 

snow ; 
The  billows  fierce,  that  tossed  to  and  fro. 
The  whirlpools  suck'd  down  to  their  bosoms 

low; 
But  on  he  went  to  search  for  wonders  mo. 
Through  the  thick  trees,  there  high  and  broad 

which  grow ; 
And  in  that  forest  huge,  and  desert  wide. 
The  more  he  sought,  more  wonders  stiU  he 

spied. 

Where'er  ho   stepp'd,    it   seem'd  the  joyful 

groxmd 
Renew' d  the  verdure  of  her  flowery  weed ; 
A  fountain  here,  a  well-spring  there  he  found ; 
Here  bud  the  roses,  there  the  lilies  spread : 
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Tho  apod  wood  o'or  and  about  him  round 
Flourish' d  with  blossoms  new,  now  loaves,  new 
seed ; 
And  on  tho  boughs  and  branches  of  thoso 

troen 
Tho  bark  was   soften' d,    ami   renew' d  tho 
green. 

Tho  manna  on  each  leaf  did  pearled  lie ; 

Tho  honey  stilled  from  tho  tender  rind : 

Again  ho  heard  that  ^voud^ous  harmony 

Of  songs  and  sweet  complaints  of  lovers  kind ; 

Tho  human  voices  sung  a  treble  high, 

To  which  respond  the  birds,  tho  streams,  the 

wind ; 
But  yet  unseen  those  nymphs,  those  singers 

were, 
Unseen  tho  lutes,  harps,  viols  which  they 

bear. 

lie  look'd,  ho  listcn'd,  yet  his  thoughts  de- 
nied 
To  think  that  true,  which  ho  did  hoar  and 

see: 
A  myrtle  in  Un  amplo  plain  ho  spied. 
And  thither  by  a  beaten  path  went  he  ; 
Tho  myrtle  spread  her  mighty  branches  wide. 
Higher  than  pine,  or  palm,  or  cypress  tree. 
And  far  above  all  other  plants  were  seen 
That  forest's  lady,  and  that  desert's  queen. 

Upon  tho  tree  his  eyes  Einaldo  bent. 

And  there  a  marvel  great  and  strango  began ; 

An  aged  oak  beside  him  cleft  and  rent. 

And   from   his  fertile,    hollow   womb,    forth 

ran, 
Clad  in  rare  weeds  and  strange  habiliment, 
A  nymph,  for  age  able  to  go  to  man ; 

An  hundred  plants  beside,  even  in  his  sight, 
Childcd   an  hundred  nymphs,  so  great,  so 

dight. 

Such  as  on  stages  play,  such  as  wo  see 
Tho  dryads  painted,  whom  -wild  satyrs  love. 
Whose  arms  half  naked,  locks  untrusscd  bo. 
With  buskins  laced  on  their  legs  above. 
And   silken   robes   tuck'd  short   above  their 

knee, 
Such   seem'd    tho   sylvan   daughters   of  this 

grove ; 
Save  that,  instead  of  shafts  and  bows  of 

tree, 
•She  bore  a  lute,  a  harp  or  cittern  she ; 

And  wantonly  they  cast  them  in  a  ring. 

And   sung  and  danced   to   move  his  weaker 

sense, 
Einaldo  round  about  environing. 
As  does  its  centre  the  circumference  ; 
Tho  tree   they   compass'd   eke,  and  'gan  to 

sing, 
That  woods  and  streams  admired  their  excel- 
lence— 
Welcome,  dear  Lord,  welcome  to  this  sweet 

grove ; 
Welcome,   our  lady's  hope;  welcome,   her 
love ! 


Thou  comest  to  cure  our  ijrinces.s,   faint  and 

sick 
For  love,  for  love  of  thee,    faint,    sick,   dis- 

trcss'd ; 
Late  black,  late  dreadful  was  this  forest  thick. 
Fit    dwelling   for    sad    folk,    with    grief   op- 

prcss'd ; 
See,  with  thy  coming  how  the  branches  ciuick 
Ee^'ived  are,  and  in  new  blossoms  dress'd  ! 
This  was  their  song  ;  and  after  from  it  went 
First  a  sweet  sound,  and  then  the  mjTtlo 

rent. 

If  antique  times  admired  Silenus  old, 
AVlio  oft  appear'd  set  on  his  lazy  ai^s. 
How  would  they  wonder,  if  they  had  behold 
Such  sights  as  from  the  mj-rtle  high  did  pass  ! 
Thence  came  a  lady  fair  mth  locks  of  gold. 
That  like  in  shape,  in  face,  and  beauty  was 
To  fair  Armida ;  Einald  thinks  he  spies 
Her  gestures,  smiles,    and  glances  of  her 
eyes. 

On  him  a  sad  and  smiling  look  she  cast. 
Which  tv.'cnty  passions  strange  at  once  be- 

^\Tays. 
And  art   thou  come,  quoth  she,  retum'd  at 

last 
To  her,  from  whom  but  late  thou  ran'st  thy 

ways  ? 
Comest  thou  to  comfort  me  for  sorrows  past. 
To  case  my  -widow  nights,  and  careful  days  ? 
Or  comest  thou  to  work  me  grief  and  harm? 
Why  nilt  thou  speak,    why  not   thy  face 

disarm  ? 

Comest  thou  a  friend  or  foe  ?  I  did  not  frame 
That  golden  bridge  to  entertain  my  foe  ; 
Nor   open'd   flowers    and    fountains   as    you 

came. 
To  welcome  him  with  joy,   who  brings  mo 

woe. 
Put  off  thy  helm  :  rejoice  me  with  the  flame 
Of  thj'  bright  eyes,  whence  first  my  fires  did 
grow  ; 
Kiss  me,  embrace  me  ;  if  you  further  ven- 
ture. 
Love  keeps  the  gate,  the  fort  is  eath  to 
enter.  ♦ 

Tlius  as  she  wooes,  she  rolls  her  rueful  eyes 
With  piteous  look,  and  changeth  oft  her  chear; 
An  hundred  sighs  from  her  false  heart  up-tly ; 
She  sobs,  she  mourns,  it  is  great  ruth  to  hear  : 
Tho  hardest  breast  sweet  pity  mollifies  ; 
"Wliat  stony  heart  resists  a  woman's  tear? 
But  yet  the  knight,  wise,  warj-.  not  unkind, 
Drew  forth  his  sword,  and  from  her  careless 
t^vined. 

Towards   the   tree   ho  march'd ;    she  thither 

start. 
Before  him  stepp'd,  embraced  tho  plant,  and 

cry'd, — 
Ah  !  never  do  me  such  a  spiteful  part, 
To  cut  my  tree,  this  forest's  joy  and  ^rido ; 
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Rit  up  thy  s-word,   else  pierce  therewitli  the 

heart 
Of  thy  forsaJcen  and  despised  Amiide ; 

For  through  this  breast,  and  through  this 

heart,  unkind, 
To  this  fair  tree  thy  sword  shall  passage 
find. 

He  lift  his  brand,  nor  cared,  though  oft  she 

pray'd, 
And  she  her  form  to  other  shape  did  change  ; 
Such  monsters  huge,  when  men  in  dreams  are 

laid, 
Oft  in  their  idle  fancies  roam  and  range  : 
Her  body  swell" d,  her  face  obscure  was  made; 
Vanish' d   her    garments    rich,    and   vestures 

strange ; 
A  giantess  before  him  high  she  stands, 
Arm'd,    like    Briareus,    with    an    hundred 

hands. 

With  fifty  swords,  and  fifty  targets  bright, 
She  threatened  death,  she  roar'd,   she  cry'd 

and  fought ; 
Each  other  nymph,  in  armour  likewise  dight, 
A    Cyclops    great    became ;    he   fear'd   them 

nought, 
But  on  the  myrtle  smote  with  all  his  might, 
Which  groan' d  like  living  souls  to  death  nigh 

brought ; 
The  sky  seem'd  Pluto's  court,  the  air  seem'd 

hell. 
Therein  such  monsters  roar,    such   spirits 

yeU: 

Lighten'd  the  heaven  above,  the  earth  below 
Roared     aloud ;     that    thunder' d,     and    this 

shook : 
Bluster'd  the  tempests  strong ;  the  whirlwinds 

blow ; 
The    bitter    storm    drove    hailstones    in   his 

look ; 
But  yet  his  arm  grew  neither  weak  nor  slow, 
Nor  of  that  fury  heed  or  care  he  took, 
[  Till  low  to  earth  the  wounded  tree  down 

I  bended ; 

'  Then  fled  the  spirits   all,   the  charms  all 

I  ended. 

I       The  heavens  grew  clear,  the  air  wax'd  calm 

and  still, 
I       The  wood  returned  to  its  wonted  state, 
I       Of  witchcrafts  free,  quite  void  of  spirits  ill, 
j       Of  horror  full,  but  horror  there  innate  : 
\       He  further  tried,  if  aught  -withstood  his  will 
To  cut  those  trees,  as  did  the  charms  of  late, 
And  finding  nought  to  stop  him,  smiled  and 

said — 
0  shadows  vain !  0  fools,  of  shades  afraid ! 

From  thence  home  to  the  camp-ward  tum'd 

the  knight ; 
The  hermit  cry'd,  up-starting  from  his  seat, 
Nov/  of  the  wood  the  charms  have  lost  their 

might; 
The  sprites  are  conquer'd,  ended  is  the  feat ; 


See  where  he  comes ! — Array'd  in  glitt'riug 

white 
Appear' d  the  man,   bold,    stately,   high  and 
great; 
His  eagle's  silver  wings  to  shine  begun 
With  wondrous  splendour  'gainst  the  golden 
sun. 

The  camp  received  him  with  a  joyful  cry, — 
A  cry,  the  hills  and  dales  about  that  fill'd ; 
Then  Godfrey   welcomed   him   with   honours 

high; 
His  glory  quonch'd  all  spite,  all  envy  kUl'd  : 
To  yonder  dreadful  grove,  quoth  he,  went  I, 
And  from  the  fearful  wood,  as  me  you  will'd. 

Have  driven  the  sprites  away ;  thither  let 
be 

Tour  people  sent,  the  way  is  safe  and  free. 

Edwa/rd  Fairfax. — About  1600. 


150.— OF  TREASON. 
Treason  doth  never  prosper ;  what' s  the  reason  ? 
For  if  it  i^rosper  none  dare  call  it  treason. 

Sir  John  Harrington. — Ahoid  1607. 


151.— OF  FORTUNE. 

Fortune,  men  say,  doth  give  too  much  tb  many, 
Btit  yet  she  never  gave  enough  to  any. 

Sir  John  Harrington. — About  1607. 


152.— OF  WRITERS  WHO  CARP  AT 
OTHER  MEN'S  BOOKS. 

The  readers  and  the  hearers  like  my  books, 
But  yet  sonie  writers  cannot  them  digest ; 
But  what  care  I  ?  for  when  I  make  a  feast 
I  would  my  guests  should  i^raise  it,  not  the 
cooks. 

Sir  John  Harrington. — About  1607. 


15; 


.—OF  A  PRECISE  TAILOR. 


A  tailor,  thought  a  man  of  upright  dealing — 
True,  but  for  lying — honest,  but  for  stealing — 
Did  fall  one  day  extremely  sick  by  chance, 
And  on  the  sudden  was  in  wondrous  trance  ; 
The  fiends  of  hell  mustering  in  fearful  manner. 
Of  sundry  col  our' d  silks  display' d  a  banner 
"Which  he  had  stolen,  and  wish'd,  as  they  did 

tell, 
That  he  might  find  it  all  one  day  in  hell. 
The  man,  affrighted  with  this  apparition. 
Upon  recovery  grew  a  great  precisian  : 
He  bought  a  Bible  of  the  best  translation, 
And  in  his  life  he  show'd  great  reformation  ; 
He  walked  mannerly,  he  talked  meekly. 
He   heard  three  lectures   and  two   sermons 

weekly ; 
He  vow'd  to  shun  all  company  unruly, 
And  in  his  speech  he  used  no  oath  but  truly  ; 
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And  zealously  to  keep  the  Sabbath's  rest, 
His  moat  for  that  day  on  the  eve  was  drest  ; 
And  lest  the  cu.stom  which  he  had  to  steal 
Might  cause  him  sometimes  to  for^'et  his  zeal, 
He  gives  his  journeyman  a  specLal  chartje, 
That  if  the  stuff,  allowance  being  largo, 
He  found  his  fingers  were  to  filch  inclined, 
Bid  him  to  have  the  banner  in  his  mind. 
This  done  (I  scant  can  tell  the  rest  for  laughter) 
A  captain  of  a  ship  came  three  days  after, 
And  brought  three  yards  of  velvet  and  three 

quarters. 
To  make  Venetians  down  below  the  garters. 
He,  that  precisely  know  what  was  enough, 
Soon  slipt  aside  three-quarters  of  the  stuff  j 
His  man,  espying  it,  said  in  derision, 
Master,  remember  how  you  saw  the  vision  ! 
Peace,  laiave  !  quoth  he,  I  did  not  see  one  rag 
Of  such  a  colour' d  silk  in  all  the  flag. 

Sir  John  Harrinrjton. — About  1607. 


154.— CONSTITUTIONAL    LIMITATION 
OF  DESPOTISM. 
Crowns,  therefore  keep  your  oaths  of  corona- 
tion. 
Succession  frees  no  tyranny  from  those ; 
Faith  is  the  balance  of  power's  reputation ; 
That  circle  broken,  where  can  man  repose  ? 
Since    sceptre    pledges,    which    should    be 

sincere, 
By  one  faJse  act  grow  bankrupt  every  where. 
Make    not    men's    conscience,    wealth,     and 

Kberty, 
Servile,  without  book,  to  unbounded  wiU ; 
Procrustes  like  he  racks  humanity. 
That  in  power's  own  mould  casts  their  good 
will; 
And  slaves  men  must  bo  by  the  sway  of 

time. 
When  tyranny  continues  thus  sublime. 
*  *  *  * 

Yot  above  all  these,  tyrants  must  have  care 
To  cherish  these  assemblies  of  estate 
■\Miich  in  great  monarchies  true  glasses  are, 
To  show  men's  grief,  excesses  to  abate. 

Brave  moulds  for  laws,  a  medium  that  in 
one 

Joins  with  content  a  people  to  the  throne. 

Fulke  Grcvilc,  Lord  BrooTce. — Ahout  1G20. 


155.— IMAGINATION. 

Ivnowlcdge's  next  organ  is  imagination  ; 
A  glass,  wherein  the  object  of  our  sense 
Ought  to  respect  true  height,  or  declination, 
For  understantling's  clear  intelligence: 
But  this  power  also  hath  her  variation. 
Fixed  in  some,  in  some  wth  difference  : 
In  aU,  so  shadowed  with  solf-appheation. 

As  makes  her  pictures  still  too  foul,  or  fair; 

Not  like  the  life  in  lineament  or  air. 


This  power,  besides,  always  cannot  receive 
What   sense  reports,  but  wluit  th'  affections 

please 
To  a<hnit ;  and,  as  those  princes  that  do  leave 
Their  state  in  trust  to  men  corrupt  with  ease. 
False  in  their  faith,  or  but  to  faction  frit-nd, 
The  truth  of  things  can  scarcely  compre- 
hend ; 
So  must  th'  imagination  from  the  sense 
Bo  misinformed,  while  our  affections  cast 
False  shapes  and  forms  on  their  intelligence, 
And  to  keep  out  true  intromission  thence, 
Abstracts  the  imagination  or  distastes, 
With  images  pre-occupately  plac'd. 
Hence  our  desires,  fears,  hopes,  love,  hate, 

and  sorrow. 
In  fancy  make  us  hear,  feel,  see  impressions, 
Such  as  out  of  our  sense  they  do  not  borrow ; 
And  are  the  efiicient  cause,  the  true  progres- 
sion 
Of  sleeping  visions,  idle  phantasms  waking, 
Life,   dreams,  and  knowledge,    apparitions 
making. 
Fulkc  Grcvile,  Lord  Brooke.— Ahout  1620. 
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Thus  having  in  few  images  exprest 
The  effect  which  each  extremity  brings  forth, 
Within  mans  nature,  to  disturb  mans  rest ; 
What  enemies  again  they  be  to  worth. 

As  either  gyves,  which  freedom  doe  restrain, 
Or'jubiles  which  let  confusion  raign. 

There  rests  to  shew,  what  these  degrees  of 

vice 
Work,  when  they  fixt  be  to  the  moulds  of 

might ; 
As  what  relation  to  tha  prejudice, 
Or  help  they  yeeld  of  universal  right ; 
Vice  getting  forces  far  above  her  own, 
WTien  it  spreads  from  a  person  to  a  throne. 

For  as  in  princes  natures,  if  there  be 
An  audit  taken,  what  each  kind  of  passion 
Works  and  by  what  usurp' d  authority. 
Order  and  reason's  peace  they  do  disfashion  ; 
Within  man's   little  world,   it  proves  the 

same 
A^Tiich  of  pow'rs  great  world  doth  confound 
the  frame. 
Whence  spread  kings  seK-love  into  church  or 

law. 
Pulpit  and  bar  streight  feel  corrupted  might, 
"Which  bounded  will  not  be,  much  less  in  awe, 
Of  heavenly  censure,  or  of  eartlily  right : 
Besides  creation  and  each  other  part 
Withers,  when  pow'r  turns  nature  into  art 

For  as  between  the  object  and  our  sence 
Look  where   the  mediums    do  prove  dim    or 

cleer, 
Ttlens  minds  receive  forms  of  intelligence, 
■\\Tiich  makes  things  either  fair  or  foul  appeai'l 
So  between  powers  lust,  and  peoples  right, 
The  mediums  help  to  clcer  or  dazel  light. 
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Therefore  to  let    down   those    high   pillar"  d 

thrones 
To  lower  orbs  where  prince  and  people  mixe,^' 
As  church,  laws,  commerce,  rights,  well  tem- 
per'd  zones, 
"Where  neither  part  extremity  can  fixe, 

Either  to  bind  transeendouco  by  constraint. 
Or  spoil  mankind  of  all  rights  but  com- 
plaint. 

And  where  by  this  weU-ballanciag  of  might, 
Eegalities  of  crowns  stand  undeclin"d, 
"Whose  beings  arc  not  to  be  infinite, 
And  so  of  greater  price  then  all  mankind ; 
But  in  desire  and  function  temper'd  so 
As  they  may  current  with  their  people  go. 

"When  Theopompns,  Lacedemons  king 
Had  rais'd  up  a  pleboan  magistrate,- 
I  Like  Roman  tribunes)  which  the  soaring  wing 
Of  soveraign  excesses  might  abate  ; 

He   therein   saw,    although  he   bound  his 
child. 

Yet  in  a  less  room  he  did  surer  build. 

Tor  infinite  ambition  to  extend 

The  bounds  of  pow'r  (which  finite  pow'rs  must 
weld) 

As  vain  is,  as  desire  to  comprehend, 

And  plant  eternity  in  nature's  field  ; 
"Whereby  the  irlle,  and  the  over-doLug 
Alike  run  on,  their  o-svn  destruction  woing. 

Active  then  yet  without  excess  of  spirit. 
Strong  princes  must  be  in  their  government, 
Their  influence  in  every  thing  of  merit. 
Not  with  an  idle,  glorious  name  content. 
But  quick  in  nimble  use,    and  change  of 

wombs, 
"Wliich  else  prove  peoples  snares  and  princes 
tombs. 

Placing  the  first  foundation  of  their  raigns 
Upon  that  frame,  which  all  frames  else  ex- 
ceeds ; 
Eeligion,  by  whose  name  the  scepter  gains 
More   of  the   world,    and   greater   reverence 
breeds 
In  forrainer,  and  home-bred  subjects  too. 
Then  much  cxpence  of  blood  and  wealth  can 
do. 

For    with    what    force    Gods    true    religion 
spreads. 

Is  by  her  shadow  superstition  known ; 

"When  Midas  having  over  Phrygia  shed 

Seeds  of  this  ceremony,  till  then  unknown. 
Made  Asia  safer  by  that  empty  word, 
Then  his  forefathers  had  done  by  the  sword. 

And  is  not  Mahomets  forg'd  Alcoran 
Both  with  the  heathen  in  authority : 
And  to  the  Christians  misled  miter-throne 
Become  a  very  rack  of  tiranny  ? 

Their  spirits  united,  eating  men  like  food, 
And  making  HI   ends  with   strong  armies 
good. 


Religions  fair  name  by  insinuation 
Secretly  seiseth  all  pow'rs  of  the  mind. 
In  understanding  raiseth  admiration, 
"Worship  in  will,  which  native  sweet  links  bind 
The  soul  of  man,  and  having  got  possession 
Give  pow'rfull  wiU  an  ordinate  progression. 

Forming  in  conscience  lines  of  equity. 

To  temper  laws,  and  without  force  infuse 

A  home-born  i^ractice  of  ci\dlity. 

Current  with  that  which  all  the  world  doth 
iise, 
"VMiereby  divided  kingdoms  may  unite 
If  not  in  truth,  at  least  in  outward  rite. 

Therefore  I  say  pow'r  should  bo  provident 
In  judging  this  chief  strength  of  tyranny 
With  caution,  that  the  clergy  government 
Give  not  the  mitro  crown-supremacy  ; 
Making  the  sultan  and  the  caliph  one 
To  tyrannize  both  Cair  and  Babylon. 

The  chm-ches  proper  arms  be  tears  and  prayers, 
Peters  true  keys  to  open  earth,  and  sky, 
"Which  if  the  priest  out  of  his  prides  despair 
"WUl  into  Tybris  cast,  and  Pauls  sword  try ; 
Gods  sacred  word  he  therein  doth  abandon. 
And  runs  with  fleshy  confidence  at  random. 

Llild  people  therefore  honour  you  your  king, 
Reverence  your  priests,  but  never  under  one 
Frail  creatiu-e  both  your  soul  and  body  bring, 
But  keep  the  better  part  to  God  alone, 
The  soul  his  image  is,  and  onely  ho 
Knows  what  it  is,  and  what  it  ought  to  bo. 

Lest  else  by  some  idolatrous  conceit, 
You  give  them,  that  at  sin  can  cast  no  stone, 
Means  to  pluck  down  the  Godhead  by  deceit, 
And  upon  mans  inventions  raise  a  throne  : 
Besides,  where  sword,  and  canons  do  unite, 
The  peoples  bondage  there  proves  infinite. 

Princes  again  wake,  and  be  well  advised. 
How  suddenly  in  man  kings  pow'r  is  drown'd, 
The  miter  rais'd,  the  scepter  prcjudic'd. 
If  you  leave  all  rights  superstition  bound  ; 
For  then  as  souls  more  dear,  then  bodies 

are ; 
So  these  church-visions  may  strain  nature 
far. 

Kings  therefore  that  fear  superstitious  might, 
Must  cross  their  courses  in  their  infancy. 
By  which  the  Druids,   with  their  shadow'd 

light, 
Got  goods  from  them  that  took  their  words, 
to  bo 
Treble  rewarded  in  the  life  to  come ; 
And  works  not  paradice  the  same  for  Rome? 

For  with  such  mystical  dexterity, 
Racking  the  living  soids  through  rage  of  sin, 
And  dying  souls  with  horrors  mystery, 
Bid  not  the  miter  from  the  scepter  win 

The   third  part   of   the  world,    tUl  Luther 

came, 
"Who  shak't   the   doctrine   of   that  double 
frame  ? 
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Lie  not  Franco,  Poland,  Italy  and  Sjiam, 
Still  an  the  snow  doth,  when  it  threateii.s  more, 
Liko  cns^nncs,  fitted  to  draw  back  aji^ain 
Those  that  the  true  light  severed  before  ? 
And  was  not  Venice  excommunicato, 
For  curbing  Guch  false  purchases  of  late  ? 

Which  endless  thirst  of  sacred  avarice, 
If  in  the  infancy  it  bo  not  bounded. 
Will  hardly  l)y  prosperity  grow  wiso ; 
For  as  this  church  is  on  apparanco  founded 

So  besides  schools,  and  cells  which  vail  her 
fihame, 

Ilath  sho  not  armies  to  extend  her  name  ? 

Pow'r  for  a  pcnsil,  conscience  for  a  table, 
To  write  opinion  in  of  any  fashion, 
With  wits  distinctions,  ever  merchantable, 
Between  a  princes  throne  and  peoples  pas- 
sion? 
Upon  which  texts  she  raiseth  or  puis  down 
All,  but  those  objects,  which  advance  her 
crown. 

Pow'r  therefore,  be  sho  needy,  or  ambitious, 
Dispos'd  to  peace,  or  unto  war  enclin'd. 
Whether  reliprious  in  her  life,  or  vicious. 
Must  not  to  miters  so  enthral  mankind : 
As  above  truth,  and  force,  monks  may  pre- 
vail, 
On    their    false     visions    crown-rights    to 
entail. 

Again,  lot  not  her  clerks  by  Simons  ways, 

Lay  wast  endo\vments  of  devoted  spirits  ; 

And   so   pull   down,   what    thou."   forefathers 
rais'd 

With  honour  in  their  actions,  if  not  merit ; 
Least  as  by  pride  they  once  got  up  too  high, 
Their  baseness  feel  the  next  extremity. 

For  first  besides  the  scandal,  and  contempt 
"WTiich  those  base  courses  on  their  doctrine 

cast; 
The  stately  monuments  are  not  exempt, 
Because  without  means,   no  time-works  can 
last ; 
And  from  high  pomp  a  desperate  descent 
Shows  both  in  state  and  church  misgovern- 
mcnt. 

"V^Hiorcof  lot  her  take  heed,  since  when  estates 
From  such  a  gi-catness  do  begin  to  fall. 
Descent  is  unto  them  precipitate  : 
For  as  one  gaugi'cn'd  member  rnincs  all. 
So  what  the  modesty  of  one  time  leaves, 
The  time  succeeding  certainly  bereaves. 

Therefore   must  thrones    (as   gods   of   forms 

exterior) 
Cast  up  this  earthly  niettal  in  good  mould ; 
And  when  men  to  professions  jirove  superior, 
Kestrain   proud   thoughts,    from  doing  what 
they  would. 
Guiding  the  v.'oak,  and  strong,  to  such  ex- 
tension, 
As  may  to  order  sacrifice  invention. 


And  hereby  work  that  formal  unity, 
Which  l)rook:s  no  new,  or  irreligious  sects, 
To  nurKO  up  faction  or  impiety. 
Change  ever  teaching  people  to  neglect : 
But  raise  the  painful,  learned,  and  devout 
To  plant  obeying  conscience  thorowout. 

Veyling  her  doctrine  with  antiquity. 

Whence,   and  whero   although   contradicting 
sects 

Strive  to  derive,  and  prove  their  pedigree, 

As  safest  humane  levels  to  direct 

Into  what  mould  opinion  should  bo  cast, 
To  make  her  true,  at  least  like  truth  to  last. 

Or  if  their  times  ^vill  not  permit  a  truce. 

In  wrangling  questions,  which  break  natures 

peace. 
And  therein  ofibr  God  and  man  abuse  ; 
Lot  pow'r  yet    wisely   make  their  practice 
cease, 
In  church  or  courts,  and  bind  them  to  tho 

schools. 
As  business  for  idle,  witty  fools. 

Ordering  that  people  from  tho  pulpit  hear 
Nothing,  but  that  which  seems  mans  life  to 

mend; 
As  shadows  of  eternal  hope  and  fear. 
Which  do  contract  the  ill,  and  pood  extend. 
Not  idle  theorick,  to  tickle  wit. 
Empty  of  goodness,  much  more  nice  then 
fit. 

To  which  refining  end,  it  may  seem  just. 
That  in  the  church  the  suprcam  magistrates 
Should  ancient  be,  ere  they  be  put  in  trust. 
Since  aged  wit  best  tempers,  and  abates 
These  heady  and  exorbitant  aS'cctions, 
Which  are  of  blind  proud  youth  the  imper- 
fections. 

The  Roman  laws  for  magistrates  admit 
None  that  had  not  pass'd  tho  meridian  lino 
Of  youth,  and  humours  incident  to  it ; 
And  shall  it  not  in  functions  divine 

Be  more  absiird,  to  let  that  youth  appear, 
And  teach  what  wise  men  think  scarce  fit 
to  hear  ? 

Besides,  chaste  life  years  oasilier  may  observe, 
Wliich  temper  in  cathedral  dignity, 
Though  wives  be  lawful,  yet  doth  well  deserve. 
As  to  their  functions  leaving  them  more  free : 

Instance    their   learned   works    that    liv'd 
alone, 

Whero  married  bishops  left  us  few,  or  none. 

And  if  men  shall  object,  that  this  restraint 
Of  lawful  marriage  will  increase  tho  sin. 
And  so  the  beauty  of  the  church  attaint, 
By  bringing  scandal  through  mans  frailty  in, 
I  say  mans  fall  is  sins,  not  churches  shame, 
Ordain"  d  by  censure  to  enlarge  hor  fame. 

Censure,  the  life  of  discipline,  which  bears 
Pow'rs  spiritual  standard,  fit  to  govern  nil 
Opinions,  actions,  humours,  hopes,  and  fears, 
Spread  knowledge,  make  obedience  general ; 
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Whence  man  instructed  well,  and  kejit  in 

awe, 
If  not  the  inward,  yet  keeps  outward  law. 

'"Which  form  is  all  that  tyranny  expects, 
I  mean,  to  win,  to  change  and  yet  unite  ; 
Where  a  true  king  in  his  estate  afifccts 
So  from  within  man,  to  work  out  the  right, 
As  his  will  need  not  limit  or  allay 
The  liberties  of  God's  immortal  way. 

Where  tyrants  discipline  is  never  free. 
But  ballanced,  proportioned,  and  bounded 
So  with  the  temporal  ends  of  tyranny, 
And  ways   whereon   pow'rs   greatnesses   are 
founded ; 
As  in  creation,  fame,  life,  death,  or  war, 
Or  any  other  heads  that  soveraigu  are. 

Pow'r  may  not  be  opposed,  or  confounded ; 
But  each  inferior  orb  command  or  serve. 
With  proper  latitudes  distinctly  bounded. 
To  censure  all  states  that  presume  to  swerve, 
"VNTiereby  the  common  people  and  the  throne 
May  mutually  ]5rotected  be  in  one. 

Not  rent  asunder  by  sophistication 
Of  one  frail  sinner,  whoso  supremacy 
Stands  by  j)rophane  or  under-valuation 
Of  Gods  anointed  soveraignity ; 

And  by  dividing  subjects  from  their  kings 
Soars  above  those  thrones,  which  first  gave 
them  ■(vings. 

Affecting  such  irrevocable  might 

With  us,  as  to  their  mufty,  Turks  liv'd  under. 

Or  rather  sacrHedge  more  infinite. 

From  Jove  to  wrest  away  the  fearful  thunder : 
Salmoneus  pride,  as  if  the  truth  then  fell. 
When  he  alone  rul'd  not  earth,  heav'n  and 
heU. 

Salmoneus  who  while  he  his  carroach  dravo 
Over  the  brazen  bridge  of  Elis  stream. 
And  did  with  artificial  thunder  brave 
Jove,   tm    he   pierc't  him  with   a   lightning 
beam ; 
From  which  example  who  will  an  idol  be. 
Must  rest  assur'd  to  feel  a  deity. 

Thug  much  to  shew  the  outward  churches  use. 

In  framing  up  the  superstitious  sphear, 

Subject  alike  to  order,  or  abuse. 

Chain' d  with  immortal   seeming   hopes   and 
fear; 
Which  shadow-like  their  beings  yet  bereave, 
By  trusting  to  be,  when  their  bodies  leave. 

Where  if  that   outward   work   which   pow'r 

jjretends. 
Were  life  indeed,  not  frail  hypocrisie, 
Monarchs  should  need  no  other  laws  to  friend. 
Conscience  being  base  of  their  authority ; 
By  whose  want,  frailty  flashing  out  mans 

error 
Makes  thrones  enwall  themselves  with  laws 
of  terror. 

,  Fulke  Orevile,  Lord,  Brooke. — About  1620. 
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For  sure  in  all  kinds  of  hypocrisy 

No  bodies  yet  are  found  of  constant  being ; 

No  uniform,  no  stable  mystery, 

No  inward  nature,  but  an  outward  seeming  ; 
No  solid  truth,  no  virtue,  holiness. 
But  types  of  these,  which  time  makes  more 
or  less. 

And,  from  these  springs,  strange  inundations 

flow. 
To  drown  the  sea-marks  of  humanity. 
With  massacres,  conspiracy,  treason,  woe. 
By  sects  and  schisms  x^rofaning  Deitj^ : 

Besides,  with  furies,  fiends,  earth,  air,  and 

hell. 
They  fit,  and  teach  confusion  to  rebel. 

But,  as  there  lives  a  true  God  in  the  heaven, 

So  is  there  true  religion  here  on  earth  : 

By    nature  ?      No,    by   grace ;    not    got,    but 

given; 
Inspir'd,    not   taught ;    from    God    a    second 
birth; 
God  dwelleth  near  aboiit  us,  even  within. 
Working  the  goodness,  censuring  the  sin. 

Such  as  we  are  to  him,  to  us  is  he. 
Without  God  there  was  no  man  ever  good ; 
Divine  the  author  and  the  matter  be, 
Where  goodness  must  be  wrought  in  flesh  and 
blood : 
Eeligion  stands  not  in  corrupted  things. 
But   virtues    that   descend   have   heavenly 
v/ings. 
Fulke  Grevile,  Lord  Brooke. — About  1G20. 


15S.— TO  HIS  MISTEESS,  THE  QUEEN 
OF  BOHEMIA. 

Tou  meaner  beauties  of  the  night. 

That  poorly  satisfy  our  eyes 
More  by  your  number  than  your  light ! 

You  common  people  of  the  skies  ! 

"WTiat  are  you,  when  the  sun  shall  rise  ? 

You  curious  chanters  of  the  wood. 

That  warble  forth  dame  Nature's  lays, 

Thinking  your  voices  understood 

By  your  weak  accents  !  what's  your  praise 
When  Philomel  her  voice  shall  raise  't 

You  violets  that  first  appear, 

By  your  pure  purple  mantles  known. 

Like  the  proud  virgins  of  the  year, 
As  if  the  spring  were  all  your  own  ! 
What  are  you,  when  the  rose  is  blown  ? 

So,  when  my  mistress  shall  be  seen 
In  form  and  beauty  of  her  mind  ; 

By  virtue  first,  then  choice,  a  Queen  ! 
Tell  me,  if  she  were  not  design'd 
Th'  eclipse  and  glory  of  her  kind  ? 

Sir  Henry  Woiton. — About  1625. 
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A  modest  maid,  deck'd  with  a  Lluah  of  honour, 
^Vhoso  feet  do  tread  green  paths  of  youth  and 

love ; 
The  wonder  of  all  eyes  that  look  upon  her : 
Sacred  on  earth  ;  dosiynd  a  saint  above ; 
Chastity  and  Beauty,  whicli  are  deadly  foes, 
Live  reconciled  friends  witliin  her  brow ; 
And  had  she  Pity  to  conjoin  with  tlioso, 
Then  who  had  heard  the  plaints  I  utter  now  ? 
For  had  she  not  been  fair,  and  thu«  unkind, 
My  muse  had  slept,  and  none  had  known  my 

mind. 

Care-charmer  sleep,  son  of  the  sable  Night, 
Brother  to  Death,  in  silent  darkness  born, 
Relieve  my  anguish,  and  restore  the  light, 
With  dark  forgetting  of  my  care,  return. 
And  let  the  day  be  time  enough  to  mourn 
The  shipNvreck  of  my  ill-advised  youth  ; 
Let  waiving  eyes  suffice  to  wail  their  scorn, 
Without  the  torments  of  the  night's  untruth. 
Cease,  dreams,  the  images  of  day-desires, 
To  model  forth  the  passions  of  to-morrow ; 
Never  let  the  rising  sun  prove  you  liars. 
To  add  more  grief,  to  aggravate  my  sorrow. 
Still  let  mo  sleep,  embracing  clouds  in  vain. 
And  never  wake  to  feel  the  day's  disdain. 

Samuel  Daniel. — About  1G12. 


141.  —  MORTBIER,  EARL  OF  MARCH, 
AND  THE  QUEEN,  SURPRISED  BY 
EDWARD  in.  IN  NOTTINGHAM 
CASTLE. 

Within  the  castle  hath  the  queen  devised 
A  chamber  with  choice  rarities  so  fraught. 
As  in  the  same  she  had  imparadised 
Almost  what  man  by  industry  hath  sought ; 
Wliero  Avith  the  curious  pencil  was  comprised 
■\Vhat    could    with    colours    by    the    art    bo 
^vTought, 
In  the  most  sure  place  of  the  castle  there, 
Which  she  had  named  the  Tower  of  Mor- 
timer. 

An  orbal  form  with  pillars  small  composed. 
Which  to  the  top  Uko  parallels  do  bear. 
Arching  the   compass   where   they  wero   in- 
closed. 
Fashioning  the  fair  roof  like  the  hemisphere, 
In  whose  partitions  by  the  lines  disposed. 
All  the  clear  nortliem  astcrisms  were 

In  their  corporeal   shapes   with   stars   in- 
chased. 
As  by  th'   old  poets  they  in  heaven  were 
placed. 

About  which  lodgings,  tow'rds  the  upper  face. 
Ran  a  fine  borduro  circidarly  led, 
As  equal  'twixt  the  high'st  point  and  the  base, 
That  as  a  zone  the  waist  ingirdlod, 
That  lends  the  sight  a  breathing,  or  a  space, 
'T\vixt  tlungs  near  view  and  those  far  overhead, 
Under  the  which  the  painter's  curious  skill 
In  lively  forms  the  goodly  room  did  lilL 


Hero  Phoebus  clipping  Hyacinthus  stood. 
Whoso    life's   last    drops    his   Bnowy   breast 

imbrue, 
The  one's  tears  mixed  with  the  other's  Vdood, 
That  should' t  be  blood  or  tears  no  sight  could 

view. 
So  mix'd  together  in  a  little  flood ; 
Yet  here  and  there  they  sev' rally  withdrew,  ^ 
The  pretty  wood-nymphs  chafing  him  with 

balm, 
To  bring  tho  Bweet  boy  from  his  deadly 
qualm. 

With  the  god's  lyre,  his  quiver,  and  his  bow, 

His  golden  mantle  cast  upon  the  ground, 

T'  express  whose  grief  Axt  ev'n  her  best  did 

show. 
The  sledge  so   shadow'd  still  scem'd  to  re- 
bound. 
To  counterfeit  tho  vigour  of  the  blow. 
As  stUl  to  give  new  anguish  to  the  wound ; 
The  purple  flower  sprung  from  the  blood 

that  nm, 
That  op'ncth  since  and  closeth  with  the  sun. 

By  which  the  heifer  lo,  Jove's  fair  rape. 
Gazing  her  new-ta'en  figure  in  a  brook. 
The  w-ater  shadow'd  to  obsen-e  the  shape 
In  the  same  form  that  she  on  it  doth  look. 
So  cunningly  to  cloud  the  wanton  'scape. 
That  gazing  eyes  the  portraiture  mistook. 
By  perspective  devised  beholding  now. 
This  way  a  maiden,  that  way't  seem'd  a  cow. 

Swift  ^Mercurj-,  like  to  a  shepherd's  boy, 
Sporting  with  Hebe  by  a  fountain  brim, 
Yvlth  many  a  sweet  glance,  many  an  am'rous 

toy, 
He  sprinkling  drops  at  her,  and  she  at  him ; 
"Wherein  the  painter  so  explain' d  their  joy. 
As  though  his  f-kill  the  perfect  life  could  limn. 
Upon  whose  brows  the  water  himg  so  clear. 
As  through  the  drops  the  fair  skin  might 
appear. 

And  cifify  Cynthus  with  a  thousand  birds, 
Whose  freckled  plimies  adorn  his  bushy  crown. 
Under  whose  shadow  grazethe  straggling  herds. 
Out  of  whoso  top  the  fresh  springs  trembling 

down. 
Dropping  like  fine  pearl  through  his  shaggy 

beards. 
With  moss  and  climbing  ivy  over-grovrn ; 
The  rock  so  lively  done  in  every  part. 
As  Nature  could  be  patterned  by  Art. 

The  naked  nymphs,  some  up  and  down  de- 
scending, 
Small  scatt'ring  flowers  at  one  another  flung, 
With  nimble  turns  their  limber  bodies  bending, 
Cropping  the  blooming  branches  lately  sprung, 
(Upon  the  briars  their  colour'd  mantles  rend- 

"WTiich   on  tho   rocks   grow  hero   and   there 
among ; 
Some  comb  their  hair,  some  making  gar- 
lands by, 
Aa  wiJi  delight  might  satisfy  tho  cyo. 
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There  comes  proud  Phaeton  tumbling  through 

the  clouds, 
Cast  by  his  palfreys  that  their  reins  had  broke, 
And  setting  fire  upon  the  wclked  shrouds, 
Now  through  the  heaven  run  madd'ning  from 

the  yoke, 
The  elements  together  thrust  in  crowds. 
Both  land  and  sea  hid  in  a  recking  smoke  ; 
Drawn  with  such  life,   as  some  did  much 

desire 
To  warm  themselves,   some  frighted  with 

the  fire. 

The  river  Po,  that  him  recei\-ing  bum'd, 
His  seven  sisters  standing  in  degrees, 
Trees  into  women  seeming  to  be  tiu-n'd. 
As  the  gods  turn'd  the  women  into  trees, 
Both  which  at  once  so  mutually  that  mourn'd, 
Drops  from  their  boughs,   or  tears  fell  from 
their  eyes ; 
The  fire  seem'd  to  be  water,  water  flame, 
Such  excellence  in  showing  of  the  same. 

And  to  this  lodging  did  the  light  invent, 
That  it  should  first  a  lateral  course  reflect, 
Through  a  short  room  into  the  window  sent, 
"VMience  it  shoidd  come  expressively  direct, 
Holding  just  distance  to  the  lineament. 
And  should  the  beams  proportionably  project. 
And  being  thereby  condensated  and  grave, 
To  every  figure  a  sure  colour  gave. 

In  part  of  which,  under  a  golden  vine, 
■V\Tiose  broad-leaved  branches  cov'ring  over  all. 
Stood  a  rich  bed,   spread  with  this  wanton 

twine, 
Doubling  themselves  in  their  lascivious  fall, 
Whose  rip'ned  clusters  seeming  to  decline. 
Where,  as  among  the  naked  Cupids  sprawl, 
Some  at  the  sundry-colour'd  birds  do  shoot. 
Some  swarming  up  to  pluck  the  purple  fruit. 

On  which  a  tissue  counterpane  was  cast, 
Arachne's  web  the  same  did  not  surpass, 
Wherein  the  story  of  his  fortunes  past 
In  lively  pictures  neatly  handled  was  ; 
How  he  escaped  the  Tower,  in  France  how 

graced. 
With  stones  embroider' d,  of  a  wondrous  mass  ; 
About  the  border,  in  a  curious  fret. 
Emblems,  impresas,  hieroglyphics  set. 

This  flatt'ring  sunshine  had  begot  the  shower. 
And  the  black  clouds  with  such  abundance 

fed. 
That  for  a  wind  they  waited  but  the  hour. 
With  force  to  let  their  fnry  on  his  head : 
Which  when  it  came,    it  came  with  such  a 

power. 
As  he  could  hardly  have  imagined. 

But  when  men  think  they  most  in  safety 

stand. 
Their  greatest  peril  often  is  at  hand. 

For  to  that  largeness  they  increased  were. 
That  Edward  felt  March  heavy  on  his  throne, 
"Whose  props  no  longer  both  of  them  could  bear ; 
Two  for  one  seat,  that  over-great  were  grown. 


Prepost'rously  that  moved  in  one  sphere, 
And  to  the  like  predominancy  prone. 

That  the  young  king  down  Mortimer  must 
cast, 

If  he  himself  would  e'er  hope  to  sit  fast. 

Who  finding  the  necessity  was  such. 
That  urged  him  still  th'  assaidt  to  imdcrtake, 
And  yet  his  person  it  might  nearly  touch, 
Should  ho  too  soon  his  sleeping  power  awake  : 
Th'  attempt,  wherein  the  danger  was  so  much, 
Drove  him  at  length  a  secret  means  to  make, 
^^^lereby  he  might  the  enterprise  effect. 
And   hurt   him  most,   where  he  did  least 
suspect. 
Without  the  castle,  in  the  earth  is  found 
A  cave,  resembling  sleepy  Morpheus'  cell. 
In  strange  meanders  winding  under  ground, 
"Where  darkness  seeks  continually  to  dwell, 
"Which  with  such  fear  and  horror  doth  abound, 
As  though  it  wore  an  entrance  into  hell ; 
By  architects  to  serve  the  castle  made, 
"\Yhen  as  the  Danes  this  island  did  invade. 
Now  on  along  the  crankling  path  doth  keep, 
Then  by  a  rock  turns  up  another  way, 
Rising  tow'rds  day,  then  falling  tow'rds  the 

deep, 
On  a  smooth  level  then  itself  doth  lay. 
Directly  then,  then  obliquely  doth  creep. 
Nor  in  the  course  keeps  any  certain  stay ; 
Till  in  the  castle,  in  an  odd  by-place. 
It  casts  the  foul  mask  from  its  dusky  face. 

By  which  the  king,  with  a  selected  crew 
Of  such  as  he  with  his  intent  acquainted, 
Which  he  affected  to  the  action  knew, 
And  in  revenge  of  Edward  had  not  fainted. 
That  to  their  utmost  would  the  cause  pursue. 
And  with  those  treasons  that  had  not  been 
tainted, 
Adventured  the  labyrinth  t'  assay, 
To  rouse  the  beast  which  kept  them  all  at 
bay. 
Long  after  Phoebus  took  his  lab'ring  teem, 
To  his  pale  sister  and  resign' d  his  place. 
To  wash  his  cauplcs  in  the  open  stream. 
And  cool  the  fervour  of  his  glowing  face ; 
And  Phccbe,  scanted  of  her  brother's  beam, 
Into  the  west  wont  after  him  apace. 

Leaving  black  darkness  to  possess  the  sky, 
To  fit  the  time  of  that  black  tragedy. 

"What  time  by  torch-light  they  attempt  the 

cave, 
"Which  at  their  entrance  seemed  in  a  fright, 
With  the  reflection  that  their  armour  gave. 
As  it  till  then  had  ne'er  seen  any  light ; 
"Which,  striving  their  pre-eminence  to  have, 
Darkness  therewith  so  daringly  doth  fight. 
That  each  confounding  other,  both  appear. 
As  darkness  light,  and  light   but  darkness 
were. 
The  craggy  cliffs,  which  cross  them  as  they  go. 
Made  as  their  passage  they  would  have  denied. 
And  threat'ned  them  their  journey  to  forcslow, 
As  angry  with  the  path  that  was  their  guide, 
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And  Hadly  Keem'd  thoir  discontent  to  Bhow 
To  tlio  vilo  liaud  that  did  them  first  di\ndo ; 

Whoso  cumbrous  falls  and  risings  soem'd  to 
say, 

So  ill  an  action  coiald  not  brook  tho  day. 

And  by  tho  lights  as  they  along  were  led. 
Their  sliadows  then  them  following  at  their 

back, 
Wcro  like  to  moumors  carrj-ing  forth  their 

dead, 
And  as  tho  deed,  so  wcro  they,  ugly,  black, 
Or  like  to  fiends  that  thorn  had  followed. 
Pricking  them  on  to  bloodsb.cd  and  to  wrack  ; 

"Whilst   tho   light   look'd   as   it    had   been 
amazed 
At  thoir  deformed  shapes,  whereon  it  gazod. 

Tho  clatt'ring  arms  their  masters  seem'd  to 

chido. 
As  they  would  reason  wherefore  thoy  should 

wound. 
And  struck  tho  cave  in  passing  on  each  side, 
As  they  were  angry  with  tho  hollow  ground, 
That  it  an  act  so  pitiless  i-hould  hide ; 
■\Vhoso  stony  roof  lock'd  in  their  angry  sound, 
And  hanging  in  tho  crooks,  ilrcw  back  again. 
As  willing  them  from  miu'dcr  to  refrain. 

The  night  wax'd  old  (not  dreaming  of  those 

things) 
And  to  her  chamber  is  tho  queen  withdrawn, 
To  whom  a  choice  musician  plays  and  sings, 
Wliilst  sho  sat  imder  an  estate  of  lawn. 
In  night-attire  more  god-like  glittering, 
Thau  any  eye  had  seen  tho  cheerful  da\%Ti, 
Leaning  upon  her  most-loved  Mortimer, 
Whoso  voice,  moro  than  tho  music,  pleased 
her  ear. 

Whcro  her  fair  breasts  at  liberty  were  let, 
■\Vhoso  ^•iolet  veins  in  branched  riverets  flow. 
And  Venus'  swans  and  milky  doves  wore  set 
Upon  those  swelling  niomits  of  driven  snow ; 
■\Vhoreon  whilst  Lovo  to   sport  himself  doth 

get, 
He  lost  his  way,  nor  back  again  could  go. 
But  vnih  tlioso  banks  of  beauty  set  about, 
Ho  wandcr'd  BtUl,  yet  never  could  get  out. 

Her  looso  hair  look'd  like  gold  (0  word  too 

base ! 
Nay,  moro  than  sin,  but  so  to  name  her  hair) 
Declining,  as  to  kiss  her  fairer  face. 
No  word  is  fair  enough  for  thing  so  fair, 
Nor  over  was  thero  epithet  could  grace 
That,    by    much    praising    which    wo    much 

impair ; 
And   whcro   tho  pen   fails,   pencils  cannot 

show  it. 
Only  tho  soxil  may  bo  supposed  to  know  it. 

She  laid  her  fingers  on  his  manly  cheek, 

The  Gods'  pure  sceptres  and  the  darts  of  Lovo, 

That  with  their  touch  might  make  a  tiger 

meet, 
Or  might  great  Atlas  from  his  seat  remove ; 


So  white,  so  soft,  so  delicate,  bo  sleek, 

As  she  had  worn  a  lily  for  a  glove  ; 

As  might  beget  life  where  was  never  none, 
And  put  a  spirit  into  tho  hardest  stone. 

Tho  firo  of  precious  wood ;  tho  light  perfume, 
Wliich  left  a  sweetness  on  each  thing  it  shone, 
As  everything  did  to  itself  assume 
Tho  scent  from  them,  and  made  tho  same  their 

own  : 
So  that  tho  painted  flowers  within  tho  room 
Wero  sweet,  as  if  they  naturally  had  gro^vn ; 
Tho  light  gave  colours,  which  upon  them 

fell, 
And  to  tho  colours  tho  perfumo  gave  smell. 

When  on  those  sundry  lucturcs  they  devise, 
And  from  one  piece  thoy  to  another  run. 
Commend   that   face,   that   arm,   that  hand, 

those  eyes ; 
Show  hov/  that  bird,  how  well  that  flower  was 

done ; 
How  this  part  shadow' d,  and  how  that  did 

rise, — 
This   top   was   clouded,   how  that  trail  was 

sjiun, — 
Tho  landscape,  mixture,  and  dclincatings, 
And  in  that  art  a  thousand  cui-ious  things ; 

Looking  upon  proud  Phaeton  v/rapt  in  fire, 
Tho  gentle  queen  did  much  bewail  his  fall ; 
But  Mortimer  commended  his  desire, 
To  lose  one  poor  life,  or  to  govern  all : 
""What    though    (quoth    he)    ho    ma^y   did 

aspire. 
And  his  great  mind  made  him  proud  Fortune's 

thrall  ? 
Yet  in  despight,  when  sho  her  worst  had 

done. 
He  porish'd  in  tho  chariot  of  the  siin." 

"  Phoebus  (sho  said)  was  over-forced  by  art ; 
Nor    could  she  find  how  that  embrace  could 

be." 
But  Mortimer  then  took  the  painter's  part : 
"  Why  thus,  bright  empress,  thus  and  thus 

(quoth  he ;) 
That  hand  doth  hold  his  back,  and  this  his 

heart ; 
Thus  their  arms  twine,  and  thus  their  lips, 

you  see : 
Now  are  you  Phoebus,  Hyacinthus  I ; 
It  were  a  life,  thus  every  hour  to  die." 

When,  by  that  time,  into  tho  castle-hall 
Was  nidely  cnter'd  that  well-armed  rout. 
And  they  within  suspecting  nought  at  all. 
Had  then  no  guard  to  watch  for  them  without. 
See  how  mischances  suddenly  do  fall. 
And  steal  upon  us,  being  farth'st  from  doubt ! 
Our  life's  uncertain,  and  our  death  is  sure. 
And  tow'rds  most  peril  man  is  most  secure. 

\Mulst  youthful  Neville  and  bravo  Turrington, 
To  the  bright  queen  that  ever  waited  near, 
Two  with  great  Mvaxh.  much  credit  that  had 

won. 
That  in  tho  lobby  with  the  ladies  were. 
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Staying  dclig'ht,  whilst  time  away  did  run, 
"With  such  discourse  as  womon  love  to  hear ; 
Charged  on  the  sudden  by  the  armed  traiu, 
"Were  at  their  entrance  miserably  slain. 

When,  as  from  snow-crovni'd  Skidow's  lofty 

cliffs, 
Some  fleet-wing'd  haggard,  tow'rds  her  prey- 
ing hour, 
Amongst    the    teal    and    moor-bred    mallard 

drives, 
Ajid  th'   air  of  all  her  feather' d  flock  doth 

scow'r, 
"VMulst  to  regain  her  former  height  she  strives, 
The  fearful  fowl  all  prostrate  to  her  power : 
Such  a  sharp  shriek  did  ring  throughout  the 

vault, 
Made  by  the  women  at  the  fierce  assault. 
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142.  —  DESCRIPTION      OF      MOEOTNG, 
BIRDS,  AND  HUNTING  THE  DEEE. 

When  Phoebus  lifts  his  head  out  of  the  win- 
ter's wave. 
No  sooner  doth  the  earth  her  flowery  bosom 

brave. 
At  such  time  as  the  year  brings  on  the  plea- 
sant spring. 
But  hunts-iip  to  the  mom  the  feather'd  syl- 

vans  sing ; 
And  in  the  lower  grove,  as  on  the  rising  knoll, 
Upon  the  highest   spray  of  every  mounting 

pole, 
Those    quiristcrs    are    percht    with  many   a 

speckled  breast. 
Then    from    her    burnisht    gate    the   goodly 

glitt'ring  east, 
Gilds  every  lofty  top,  which  late  the  humor- 
ous night 
Bespangled    had   with    pearl,    to   please  the 

morning's  sight : 
On  which  the  mirthful  quires,  with  their  clear 

open  throats. 
Unto  the  joyful  mom  so  strain  their  warbling 

notes, 
That   hills   and  valleys   ring,   and   even  the 

echoing  air 
Seems  all  composed  of  sounds,    about  then 

everywhere. 
Tlie  throstle,  vnih.  shrill  sharps  ;  as  purposely 

he  sung 
T'  awake  the  lustless  sun  ;  or  chiding,  that  so 

long 
He   was   in   coming   forth,    that   should   the 

thickets  thrill ; 
The  woosel  near  at  hand,  that  hath  a  golden 

bill; 
As  nature  him  had  markt  of  purpose,  t'  let  us 

see 
That  from  all  other  birds  his  tunes  should 

different  be : 
For,  with  their  vocal  sounds,  they   sing  to 

pleasant  May ; 
Upon  his  dulcet  pipe  the  merle  doth  only  pla.y. 


"\^nien  in  the  lower  brake,  the  nightingale  hard 

by, 
In  such  lamenting   strains  the  joyfid  houi-s 

doth  ply. 
As  though  the  other  birds  she  to  her  tunes 

woidd  draw 
And,  but  that  nature  (by  her  aU-constraining 

law) 
Each  bird  to  her  own  kind  this  season  doth 

invite. 
They  else,  alone  to  hear  that  charmer  of  the 

night, 
(The  more  to  use  their  cars)  their  voices  sure 

would  spare. 
That  modvdeth  her  tunes  so  admirably  rare, 
As  man  to  set  in  parts  at  first  had  leam'd  of 

her. 

To  Philomel  the  next,  the  linnet  wo  prefer ; 
And  by   that  warbUng   bird,   the   Avood-lark 

place  we  then, 
The  red-sparrow,   the   nope,   the  red-breast, 

and  the  vsrren. 
The  yeUow-pate ;  which  though  she  hurt  the 

blooming  tree. 
Yet  scarce  hath  any  bird  a  finer  pipe  than  she. 
And  of  these  chaunting  fowls,  the  goldfinch 

not  behind. 
That  hath  so  many  sorts  descending  from  her 

kind. 
The  tydy  for  her  notes  as  delicate  as  they. 
The  laughing  hecco,  then  the  counterfeiting 

.lay, 
The  softer  with  the  shrill  (some  hid  among 

the  leaves, 
Some  in  the  taller  trees,  some  in  the  lower 

greaves) 
Thus  sing  away  the  morn,  until  the  mounting 

sun 
Through  thick  exhaled  fogs  his  golden  head 

hath  run, 
And  through  the  twisted  tops  of  our  close 

covert  creeps 
To   kiss   the   gentle   shade,    this  while   that 

sweetly  sleeps. 

And  near  to  these  our  thicks,  the  wild  and 
frightful  herds. 

Not  hearing  other  noise  but  this  of  chattering 
birds, 

Feed  fairly  on  the  lawns ;  both  sorts  of  sea- 
son'd  deer  : 

Here  walk  the  stately  red,  the  freckled  fallov/ 
there ; 

The  bucks  and  lusty  stags  amongst  the  ras- 
cals strew'd. 

As  sometime  gallant  spirits  amongst  the  mul- 
titude. 

Of  all  the  beasts  which  we  for  our  venc- 
rial  name. 

The  hart  among  the  rest,  the  himter's  noblest 
game : 

Of  which  most  princely  chase  sith  none  did 
e'er  report, 

Or  by  description  touch,  t'  express  that  won- 
drous sport 
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And,  for  because  the  world  is  populous, 
And  here  ia  not  a  creature  but  myself, 
I  cannot  do  it ; — Yet  I'll  hammer  it  out. 
I\Iy  brain  I'll  prove  the  female  to  my  soul ; 
My  soul,  the  father  :  and  these  two  beget 
A  generation  of  stiU-breeding  thoughts. 
And  these  .same  thought.^  people  this  little 

world ; 
In  humours,  like  tho  people  of  this  world, 
I'or  no   thought  is   contented.      The  better 

sort, — 
As  thoughts  of  things  di-vnnc, — are  intermix'd 
With  scruples,  and  do  set  the  faith  itself 
Against  the  faith  : 

As  thus, — Come,  little  ones ;  and  then  agpvin, — 
It  is  as  hard  to  come,  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needle's  eye. 
Thoughts  teailing  to  ambition,  they  do  plot 
Unlikely  wonders :  how  these  rain  weak  nails 
May  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  rib.? 
Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prison  walls  ; 
And,  for  they  cannot  die  in  thoii-  own  pride. 
Thoughts  tending  to  content,    flatter  them- 
selves,— 
That  they  ai'o  not  the  first  of  fortune's  slaves. 
Nor  shall  not  be  the  last ;  like  sUly  beggars, 
"Who,    sitting    in    tho    stocks    refuge    their 

shame, — 
That  many  have,  and  others  must  sit  there  : 
And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  ease, 
Bearing  their  own  misfortunes  on  tho  back 
Of  such  as  have  before  endured  the  like. 
Thus  plaj-  I,  in  one  person,  many  people. 
And  none  contented  :   Sometimes  am  I  king  ; 
Then  treason  makes  me  Avish  myself  a  beggar. 
And  so  I  am  :  Then  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me  I  was  better  when  a  king ; 
Then  am  I  kiug'd  again  :  and,  by-and-by, 
Think  that  I  am  unking' d  by  Bolingbroke, 
And  straight  am  nothing  : — But,  whato'er  I 

am, 
Nor  I,  nor  any  man,  that  but  man  is, 
With  nothing  shall  be  pleased,  till  he  be  eased 
With  being  nothing. — Music  do  I  hear  ? 
Ha,  ha !  keep  time. — How  sour  sweet  music  is. 
When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept ! 
So  is  it  in  tho  music  of  men's  lives. 
And  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear. 
To  check  time  broke  in  a  disorder' d  string  ; 
But,  for  the  concord  of  my  state  and  time. 
Had  not  an  car  to  hear  my  true  time  broke. 
I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me. 
For  now  hath  time  made  me  his  numb'ring 

clock : 
My  thoughts  are  minutes ;    and,  with  sighs, 

they  jar 
Their  watches  on  nnto  mine  eyes,  the  outward 

watch, 
Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point. 
Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 
Now,    Sir,   the  sounds,  that  tell  what  hour 

it  is. 
Are  clamorous  groans,  that  strike  upon  my 

heart. 
Which  is  tho  bcU :    So  sighs,  and  tears,  and 

groans, 


Siiow  minutes,  times,  and  hours  : — but   my 

time 
Runs  posting  on  in  Bolingbroke' s  proud  joy. 
While  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o'  the 

clock. 
This  music  mads  mc,  let  it  sound  no  more  ; 
For,  though  it  have  holpo  madmen  to  their 

wits. 
In  me,  it  seems  it  will  make  ^viso  men  mad. 
Yet  blessing  on  his  heart  that  gives  it  mo  ! 
For  'tis  a  sign  of  love ;  and  love  to  Richard 
Is  a  strange  brooch  in  this  all-hating  world. 

Sliakspei-e. — Aloxit  ICIO. 
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My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners. 
But,  I  remember,  v.-hen  the  fight  was  done, 
When  I  was  dry  \vith  rage  and  extreme  toil. 
Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  sword. 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat  and  trimly 

dress' d. 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom;   and  his  chin,  new 

reap'd, 
Show'd  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest-home ; 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner  ; 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncot-box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  hLs  nose,  and  took  't  away  again ; 
Who,   therewith  angry,   when  it  next  camo 

there. 
Took  it  in  snufif:    and  stOl  ho  smiled  and 

talk'd 
And  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by. 
He  call'd  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly. 
To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 
With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 
He  question'd  mo  ;  among  the  rest,  demanded 
My  prisoners,  in  yovir  majesty's  behalf. 
I  then,  all  smarting,  with  my  wounds  being 

cold. 
To  bo  so  pester' d  with  a  popinjay. 
Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience 
Answer' d  neglectingly,  I  know  not  what ; 
He  should,  or  should  not ; — for  ho  made  mo 

mad, 
To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet, 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman 
Of  guns,   and  di'ums,  and  wounds,   (God  save 

the  mark !) 
And  telliag  me,  tho  sovereign' st  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmacetti  for  an  inward  bruise ; 
And  that  it  was  groat  pity,  so  it  was. 
That  \'illainoiis  saltpetre  should  be  digg'd. 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 
"VNTiich  many  a  good  tall  foUow  had  destroy'd 
So  cowardly  ;  and  but  for  these  vilo  guns 
He  woidd  himself  have  been  a  soldier. 
This  biUd  unjointed  chat  of  his,  my  lord, 
I  answer' d  indirectly,  as  I  said  ; 
And  I  beseech  you,  lot  not  this  report 
Come  current  for  an  accusation, 
BetA\ixt  my  lovo  and  your  high  majesty. 
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173.— EUMOUE. 

Open  your  eaxs  :  For  -wliich  of  you  -n-ill  stop 
The  vent  of  hearing:  -when  loud  Rumour  speaks  ? 
I,  from  the  orient  to  the  di-oopinir  west, 
Making:  the  wind  my  post-horse,  still  unfold 
The  acts  commenced  on  this  ball  of  earth : 
tJpon  my  tongues  continual  slanders  ride ; 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce, 
Stuffing  the  oars  of  men  with  false  reports. 
I  speak  of  peace,  while  covert  enmity, 
Under  the  smile  of  safety,  wounds  the  world : 
And  who  but  Rumour,  who  but  only  I, 
Make  fearful  musters,  and  prepared  defence, 
"Whilst  the  big  year,  swoln  Avith  some  other 

griefs, 
Is  thought  with  child  by  the  stern  tjrrant  war, 
And  no  such  matter  ?  Rumour  is  a  pipe 
Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures  ; 
And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop 
That  the  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads, 
The  still-discordant  wavering  multitude. 
Can  play  upon  it.     But  what  need  I  thus 
My  well-known  body  to  anatomize 
Among  my  househoid  ?  "Why  is  Rumour  here  ? 
I  run  before  king  Harry's  victory  ; 
Who,  in  a  bloody  field  by  Shrcv/sbury, 
Hath  beaten  do^vn  young  Hotspur,  and  his 

troops, 
Quenching  the  flame  of  bold  rebellion 
Even  with  the  rebels'  blood.    But  what  mean  I 
To  speak  so  true  at  first  ?  my  oiRco  is 
To  noise  abroad, — that  Harry  Monmouth  fell 
Under  the  ^VTath  of  noble  Hotspur's  sword; 
And  that  the  king  before  the  Douglas'  rage 
Stoop' d  his  anointed  head  as  low  as  death. 
This  have  I  rumour' d  through  the  jDcasant 

towns 
Between  the  royal  field  of  Shrewsbury 
And  this  worm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  stone, 
"Where  Hotspur's  father,  old  Northumberland, 
Lies  crafty-sick :  the  posts  come  tiring  on, 
And  not  a  man  of  them  brings  other  news 
Than  they  have  learn' d  of  me  :  From  Rumour's 

tongues 
They  bring  smooth  comforts  false,  worse  than 

true  wrongs. 

Slialcspcre. — About  IGIO. 


174.— S  L  E  E  P. 

How  many  thousand  of  my  poorest  subjects 
Are  at  this  hour  asleep !  O  sleep,  0  gentle 

sleep, 
Kature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee. 
That   thou   no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids 

down. 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetf ulness  ? 
Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee, 
And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy 

slumber, 
Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great. 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 
And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 


O  thou  dull  god,  why  liest  thou  with  the  \ale, 
In   loathsome    beds;   and  leav'st  the   Idngly 

couch, 
A  watch-case,  or  a  common  'larum-boll  ? 
Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
Seal   iTp   the    ship-boy's  eyes,    and  rock  his 

brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge, 
And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds, 
WIio  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top. 
Curling  their  monstrous  heads,   and  hanging 

them 
With  deaf'ning  clamours  in  the  slippery  clouds, 
That,  with  the  hurly,  death  itself  awakes  ? 
Canst  thou,  0  partial  sleep  !  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude  ; 
And,  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night, 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 
Deny   it    to  a  king  ?     Then,    happy  low-lie- 
down  ! 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Shalcsperc. — About  1610. 


175.— HE:MRY    the    FOURTH'S    EXPOS- 
TULATION WITH  HIS  SON. 
Thy   wish    was    father,    Harry,    to    that 
thought : 
I  stay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee. 
Dost  thou  so  hunger  for  my  empty  chair. 
That  thou  wilt  needs  invest  thee  with  mine 

honours 
Before  thy  hour  be  ripe  ?     O  foolish  yoiith  ! 
Thou   seek'st  the  greatness   that  -will  over- 
whelm thee. 
Stay  but  a  little ;  for  my  cloud  of  dignity 
Is  held  from  failing  with  so  weak  a  -wind. 
That  it  will  quickly  drop  :  my  day  is  dim. 
Thou  hast  stol'n  that,  which,  after  some  few 

hours, 
Were  thine  without  offence ;  and,  at  my  death, 
Thou  hast  seal'd  up  my  expectation  : 
Thy  life  did  manifest  thou  lov'dst  me  not, 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assured  of  it. 
Thou    hid'st     a    thousand    daggers    in    thy 

thoughts, 
Wliich  thou  hast  wetted  on  thy  stony  heart, 
To  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  life. 
What !    canst  thou  not  forbear   mo  half  an 

hour  ? 
Then  get  thco  gone ;  and  dig  my  grave  thy- 
self; 
And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thine  ear 
That  thou  art  crown' d,  not  that  I  am  dead. 
Let  all  the  tears  that  should  bedew  my  hearse 
Bo  drops  of  balm,  to  sanctify  thy  head : 
Only  compound  me  with  forgotten  dust ; 
Give  that,  which   gave   thee  life,   unto   the 

Vr^orms. 
Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees ; 
For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form. 
Han-y  the  Fifth  is  crown'd  : — Up,  vanity  ! 
Down,  royal  state !  all  you  sago  counsellors 

hence ! 
And  to  the  English  court  assemble  now. 


From  1558  to  1(M9.] 


THE  KING'S  ANSWER. 


[SUAS:6FEBE. 


From  every  rejjion,  apes  of  idleness  ! 

Now,  neiyhbour  conliucs,  purtje  you  of  your 

scum : 
Have  you  a  ruffian  tbat  ^vill  swear,   diiuk, 

tlanco, 
Revel  tho  nipht ;  rob,  murder,  and  commit 
The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways  ? 
Eg  happy,  he  will  trouble  you  no  more  : 
England  shall  double  g^ild  his  treble  guilt : 
England  shall  give  him  oflice,  honour,  might : 
For  the  fifth  Harry  from  curb'd  licence  plucks 
Tho  mx;zzlo  of  restraint,  and  tho  wild  dog 
'■'hall  flesli  his  tooth  in  every  innocent. 

0  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows ! 
^Vhen  that  my  care  could  not   withhold  thy 

riots, 
^Miat  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  caro  ? 
O,  thou  valt  bo  a  wilderness  again, 
reoi>led  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants  ! 

*  «  V  *  # 

O  my  sou ! 
Heaven  put  it  in  thy  mind  to  take  it  hence. 
That  thou  mightst  win  tho  more  thy  father's 

love, 
Pleading  so  wisely  in  excuse  of  it. 
Come  hither,  Harry,  sit  thou  by  my  bed ; 
And  hear,  I  think,  the  very  latest  counsel 
'I'hat  ever  I  shall  breathe.     Heaven  knows, 

my  son, 
By  what  by-paths,  and  indirect  crook'd  ways, 

1  met  this  crov.-n ;  and  I  myself  know  woU 
How  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head  : 
To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet, 
Better  opinion,  bettor  confirmation ; 

For  all  the  soil  of  the  achievement  goes 
"With  mo  into  tho  earth.     It  seem'd  in  mo 
But  as   an  honour  snatch'd  ^vith  boisterous 

hand; 
And  I  had  many  living,  to  upbraid 
My  gain  of  it  by  their  assistances  ; 
"Which  daily  gi-ew  to  quarrel,  and  to  blood- 
shed, 
Wounding  supposed  peace :    all  these   bold 

fears, 
Thou  seest,  v.-ith  peril  I  have  answer'd  : 
For  all  my  reign  hath  been  but  as  a  scene 
Acting  that  argument ;  and  now  my  death 
Changes  the  mood :  for  what  iu  mo  was  pur- 
chased, 
Falls  upon  thco  in  a  more  fairer  sort ; 
So  thou  the  garland  wear'st  successively. 
Yet,  thougli  thou  stand' st  more  sure  than  I 

could  do, 
Thou  art  not  firm  enough,   since  griefs  are 

green ; 
And  all  th}'  friends,  which  thou  must  make 

thy  friends. 
Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  newly  ta'cn 

out ; 
By  whose  fell  working  I  was  fir.^it  advanced, 
And  by  whoso  power  I  well  might  lodge  a  fear 
To  be  again  displaced  :  which  to  avoid, 
I  cut  tlieni  off ;  and  had  a  i)urpose  no>v 
To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land  ; 
Lest  rest,  and  lying  stiU,  might  make  them  look 
Too  near  unto  mj'  state.  Therefore,  my  Harry, 


Be  it  thy  course,  to  busy  giddy  minds 

AVitli    foreign    quarrels ;    that    action,    Lonce 

borne  out, 
^May  waste  the  memory  of  tho  former  days. 
!More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  wasted  bo. 
That  strcngtii  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me. 
How  I  came  by  tho  crown,  O  Heaven  forgive! 
And  grant  it  may  with  thee  in  true  peace  live ! 

;S7i«/.-.9pcre. — Alont  ICIO. 


176.— THE    ANSWER     OF     THE    LORD 
CHIEF  JUSTICE   TO  HENRY   V. 

I  then  did  use  the  person  of  your  father  ; 
The  image  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me  : 
And  in  th'  administration  of  his  law, 
"Whiles  I  was  busy  for  the  commonwealth. 
Your  highness  i)lcased  to  forget  my  place. 
The  majesty  and  power  of  law  and  justice, 
The  image  of  the  king  whom  I  presented. 
And  struck  me  in  my  very  seat  of  judgment ; 
Whereon,  as  an  offender  to  your  father, 
I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority. 
And  did  commit  you.     If  the  deed  were  ill. 
Be  j-ou  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland, 
To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  naught ; 
To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  av,-f ul  bench ; 
To  trip  tho  course  of  law,  and  blunt  the  sword 
That  guards  tho  jjeace  and  safety  of  j'our  per- 
son : 
Nay,  more ;  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  image, 
And  mock  your  worlcings  in  a  second  body. 
Question  your  roj-al  thoughts,  make  the  case 

yours ; 
Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son  : 
Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  profaned, 
Seo    your    most    dreadful   laws    so   loosely 

slighted, 
Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdain'd ; 
And  then  imagine  mo  taking  your  part. 
And,  in  your  power,  soft  silencing  your  son : 
After  this  cold  considcrance,  sentence  me ; 
And,  as  you  are  a  king,  speak  in  your  state, 
^\^lat  I  have  done,  that  misbecame  my  iilace. 
My  person,  or  my  liege's  sovereignty. 

ShalKspcre. — About  1610. 


177.— THE   KING'S  ANSWER. 

You  are  right,  justice,  and  you  weigh  this  well; 
Therefore  still  bear  the  balance  and  the  sword : 
Anil  I  do  ■wish  your  honours  may  increase, 
1111  you  do  live  to  see  a  sou  of  mino 
Offend  you,  and  obey  you,  as  I  diil. 
So  shall  I  live  to  speak  my  father's  words  : — 
Happy  am  I,  that  have  a  man  so  bold. 
That  dares  do  justice  on  my  proper  son  : 
And  no  less  hapjiy,  having  such  a  son. 
That  would  deliver  up  his  greatness  so 
Into  tho  hands  of  justice. — You  did  commit 

me : 
For  which,  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 
Tho  unstain'd  sword  that  you  have  used  to 

bear ; 


Shakspere.] 


HENEY  THE  FIFTH'S  ADDEESS. 


[Thikd  Period. — 


Witli  this  remembrance, — That  you  use  the 

same 
With  the  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit, 
As  you  have  done  'gainst  me.     There  is  my 

hand; 
You  shall  be  as  a  father  to  my  youth : 
My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine 

ear; 
And  I  will  stoop  and  himible  my  intents 
To  your  well-practised,  wise  dii-ections. — 
And,  princes  all,  believe  mc,  I  beseech  you; — 
My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave, 
For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections  ; 
And  with  his  spirit  sadly  I  survive, 
To  moek  the  expectation  of  the  world ; 
To  frustrate  prophecies ;  and  to  raze  out 
Eotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
After  my  seomincr.     The  tide  of  blood  in  mo 
Hath  proudly  flowM  in  vanity,  till  now  : 
Now  doth  it  turn,  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea ; 
■Where  it  shall  mingle  with  the  state  of  floods. 
And  flow  henceforth  in  formal  majesty. 
Now  call  we  our  high  court  of  parliament : 
And  let  us  choose  such  limbs  of  noble  counsel, 
That  the  great  body  of  our  state  may  go 
In  equal  rank  with  the  best-govern'd  nation ; 
That  war,  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 
As  things  aoquainted  and  familiar  to  us  ; — 
In  which  you,   father,    shall  have   foremost 

hand. 

Shakspere. — About  1610. 


TOod 


17S.— HENEY   THE    FIFTH'S    ADDEESS 
TO  HIS  SOLDIEES  BEFOEE  HAEFLEUE. 

Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends, 
once  more ; 
Or  close  the  waU  up  with  our  English  dead  ! 
In  peace,  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man, 
As  modest  stillness,  and  humility  : 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears. 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger  ; 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood. 
Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard- favour' d  rage  : 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect ; 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head, 
Like  the  brass  cannon;  let  the  brow  o'erwhelm 

it. 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a  gaUed  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  ba.se, 
SwiU'd  •with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 
Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril 

wide ; 
Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
To   his   full  height  ! — On,    on,   you  noblest 

English, 
Whose  blood  is  f et  from  fathers  of  war-proof  ! 
Fathers,  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 
Have,  in   these  parts,  from   morn  tiU  even 

fought. 
And  sheath' d  their  swords  for  lack  of  argu- 
ment. 
Dishonour  not  your  mothers ;  now  attest. 
That  those  whom  you  call'd  fathers,  did  be- 
get you ! 


Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood. 
And  teach  them  how  to  war ! — And  you, 

yeomen, 
Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us 

here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture  ;  let  us  swear 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding  :   which  I 

doubt  not ; 
For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base, 
That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 
I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 
Straining  upon  the  start.     The  game  's  afoot ; 
FoUow  your  spirit :  and,  upon  this  charge. 
Cry — God  for   Harry  !    England !    and  Saint 

George  ! 

Slialcs^ocre. — Ahout  1610. 


179.— HENEY   THE   FIFTH'S    ADDEESS 
AT  AGINCOUET. 

No,  my  fair  cousin  : 
If  wo  are  mark'd  to  die,  we  are  enow 
To  do  our  country  loss ;  and  if  to  live. 
The  fewer  men  the  greater  share  of  honour. 
God's  will !    I  pray  thee,  wish  not  one  man 

more. 
By  Jove,  I  am  not  covetous  for  gold  ; 
Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost ; 
It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear ; 
Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires  : 
But  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour, 
I  am  the  most  offending  soul  ali-ve. 
No,  'faith,  my  coz,  wish  not  a  man  from  Eng- 
land: 
God's  peace !   I  would  not  lose  so  great  an 

honour. 
As  one  man  more,  methinks,  woid.d  share  from 

me. 
For  the  best  hope  I  have.     0,  do  not  wish  one 

more : 
Eather  proclaim   it,  Westmoreland,  through 

my  host, 
That  he  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight 
Let  him  depart ;  his  passport  shall  be  made, 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse  : 
We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company 
That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us. 
This  day  is  call'd  the  feast  of  Crispian  : 
Ho  that   outlives   this  day,   and  comes  safe 

home. 
Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  named, 
And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian. 
He  that  shall  see  this  day,  and  live  old  age. 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  neighbours. 
And  say,  To-morrow  is  saint  Crispian  : 
Then  wiU  he  strip  his  sleeve,  and  show  his 

scars : 
Old  men  forget ;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot. 
But  he'll  remember,  with  advantages. 
What  feats  he  did  that  day  :    Then  shaU  our 

names. 
Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words, — 
Harry  the  king,  Bedford,  and  Exeter, 
Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Glostor. — 
Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remember' d  : 
This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son ; 


From  1558  to  16-49.] 


EINALDO  AT  MOUNT  OLIVET. 


[Edwaed  FA-IEFAX. 


Full  crisp  and  curled  wero  his  locks, 
His  brows  as  white  as  Albion  rocks, 

So  like  a  lover  true. 
And  piping  still  ho  spent  the  day. 
So  merrj'  as  the  popinjay, 

"Which  liked  Dowsabel ; 
That  would  she  on!,'ht,  or  would  she  nought, 
This  lail  would  never  from  her  thought. 

She  in  lovedongin;?  fell. 
At  length  she  tucked  up  her  frock, 
^liite  as  a  lily  was  her  smock, 

She  drew  the  shepherd  nigh  -. 
But  then  the  shepherd  piped  a  good, 
That  all  his  sheep  forsook  their  food. 

To  hear  this  molodj'. 
Thy  sheep,  quoth  she,  cannot  be  lean, 
That  have  a  jolly  shepherd  swain. 

The  which  can  pipe  so  well. 
Yea,  but  (saith  he)  their  shepherd  may. 
If  piping  thus  he  pine  away. 

In  love  of  Dowsabel. 
Of  love,  fond  boy,  take  thou  no  keep. 
Quoth  she  :  look  well  unto  thy  sheep. 

Lest  they  should  hap  to  stray. 
Qiioth  he,  so  had  I  done  full  well. 
Had  I  not  seen  fair  Dowsabel 

Como  forth  to  gather  May. 
With  that  she  'gan  to  veil  her  head, 
Her  cheeks  were  like  the  roses  red. 

But  not  a  word  she  said. 
With  that  the  shepherd  'gan  to  frown. 
He  threw  his  pretty  pipes  adown. 

And  on  the  ground  him  laid. 
Saith  she,  I  may  not  stay  till  night, 
And  leave  my  summer  hall  undight. 

And  all  for  love  of  thee. 
My  cote,  saith  he,  nor  yet  my  fold. 
Shall  neither  sheep  nor  shepherd  hold, 

Except  thou  favour  me. 
Saith  she,  yet  lever  I  were  dead. 
Than  I  shoidd  lose  my  maidenhead, 

And  all  for  love  of  men. 
Saith  he,  yet  are  you  too  unldnd. 
If  in  your  heart  you  cannot  find 

To  love  lis  now  and  then. 
And  I  to  thee  will  be  as  kind. 
As  Colin  was  to  Eosalind, 

Of  courtesy  the  fiower. 
Then  will  I  be  as  true,  quoth  she, 
As  ever  maiden  yet  might  bo. 

Unto  her  paramour. 
With  that  she  bent  her  snow-white  knco, 
Down  by  the  shepherd  kneeled  she. 

And  him  she  sweetly  kist. 
With  that  the  shepherd  whoop'd  for  joy ; 
Quoth  ho,  there's  never  shepherd's  boy 
That  ever  was  so  blest. 

Michael  Drayton, — About  1G13. 


With  those  the  thronged  theatres  that  press, 
I  in  the  circuit  for  the  laurel  strove, 
Where  the  full  praise,  I  freely  must  confess, 
In  heat  of  blood,  a  modest  mind  might  move. 
With  shouts  and  claps,  at  every  little  pause. 
When  the  proud  round   on  every  side  hath 

rung. 
Sadly  I  sit  unmoved  with  the  applause, 
As.  though  to  mo  it  nothing  did  belong : 
No  public  glory  vainly  I  pursue  ; 
The  praise  I  strive,  Ls  to  eternize  you. 

MicJiacl  Drayton. — About  1613. 


148.— DESCEIPTION  OF  AEMIDA  AND 
HEE  ENCHANTED  GIEDLE. 

And  with  that  word  she  smiled,  and  ne'erthe- 

less 
Her  love-toys  still  she  used,   and  pleasures 

bold : 
Her  hair  (that  done)  she  twisted  up  intress. 
And  looser  locks  in  silken  laces  roU'd ; 
Her  curls,  prarland-wise,  she  did  up  dress, 
Wlieroin,  like  rich  enamel  laid  on  gold. 
The  twisted  fiow'reta  smiled,  and  her  white 

breast 
The  lilies  there  that  spring  with  roses  drest. 

The  jolly  peacock  spreads  not  half  so  fair 
The  eyed  feathers  of  his  pompons  train ; 
Nor  golden  Iris  so  bends  in  the  air 
Her  twenty-coloured  bow,  through  clouds  of 

rain : 
Yet  all  her  ornaments,  strange,  rich,  and  rare, 
Her  girdle  did  in  price  and  beauty  stain ; 
2Tot  that,  with  scorn,   which  Tuscan  Guilla 

lost. 
Nor  Venus'  cestus  could  match  this  for  cost. 

Of  mild  dcnays,  of  tender  scorns,  of  sweet 
Eepulses,  war,  peace,  hope,  despair,  joy,  fear; 
Of  smiles,  jests,  mirth,  woe,  grief,  and  sad 

regret ; 
Sighs,  sorrows,  tears,  embracements,   kisses 

dear, 
That,  mixed  first,   by  weight  and  measures 

meet; 
Then,  at  an  easy  fire,  attempered  were ; 
This  wondrous  girdle  did  Armida  frame. 
And,  when  she  would  bo  loved,  wore  the  same. 
Edward  Fairfax.— About  1600. 


147.— SONNET. 

In  pride  of  wit,  when  high  desire  of  fame 
Gave  life  and  courage  to  my  labouring  pen. 
And  first  the  sound  and  virtue  of  my  name 
Won  grace  and  credit  in  the  ears  of  men ; 


149.— EINALDO    AT    MOL^^T    OLIVET, 
AND  THE  ENCHANTED  WOOD. 
It  was  the  time  when  'gainst  the  breaking  fay 
Eebellious  night  yet  strove,  and  still  rcpintd ; 
For  in  the  east  appear' d  the  morning  crey, 
And  yet  some  lamps  in  Jove's   high  palace 

shined. 
When  to  Mount  Olivet  ho  took  his  way. 
And  saw,  as  round  about  his  eyes  he  twined. 
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Night's   shadows   hence,    from   thence  the 

niornincr's  shine ; 
This  bright,  that  dark ;  that  carthlj",  this 

di'v'ine : 

Thus  to  himself  he  thought :  how  many  bright 
And  splendent  lamps  shine  in  heaven's  temple 

high: 
Day  hath  his  golden  sun,  her  moon  the  night, 
Her    fix'd    and   wand'ring   stars    the    azure 

sky ; 
So  framed  all  by  their  Creator's  might. 
That  still  they  live  and  shine,  and  ne'er  shall 

die. 
Tin,   in   a  moment,    with   the   last  day's 

brand 
They  bum,  and  with  them  burn  sea,  air,  and 

land. 

Thus  as  he  mused,  to  the  top  ho  went. 

And  there  kneel' d  down  -svith  reverence  and 

fear; 
His  eyes  upon  heaven's  eastern  face  he  bent ; 
His    thoughts    above    all    heavens    up-lifted 

were : 
The  sins  and  errors,  which  I  now  repent, 
Of  my  unbridled  youth,  O  Father  dear, 
E-e"member  not,  but  let  thy  mercy  fall. 
And  purge  my  faults  and  my  offences  all. 

Thus  prayed  he ;  with  purple  wings  up-flew 
In  golden  weed  the  morning's  lusty  queen, 
Begilding,  with  the  radiant  beams  she  threw, 
His   hebn,    his    harness,    and  the   mountain 

green : 
Upon  his  breast  and  forehead  gently  blew 
The  air,  that  balm  and  nardus  breathed  un- 
seen ; 
And  o'er  his  head,  let  down  from  clearest 

skies, 
A  cloud  of   pure  and  precious   dew  there 
flies : 

The  heavenly  dew  was  on  his  garments  spread, 
To  which  compared,    his  clothes  pale  ashes 

seem, 
And  spruikled  so,  that  aU  that  paleness  fled. 
And  thence  of  purest  white  bright  rays  out- 

strcam : 
Se  cheered  are  the  flowers,  late  withered. 
With  the  sweet  comfort  of  the  morning  beam ; 
And  so,  rctum'd  to  youth,  a  serpent  old 
Adorns  herself  in  new  and  native  gold. 

The  lovely  whiteness  of  his  changed  weed 
The  prince  perceived  well  and  long  admired ; 
Toward  the  forest  march' d  he  on  with  speed, 
Eesolved,  as  such  adventures  great  required  : 
Thither  he  came,  whence  shrinking  back  for 

dread 
Of  that  strange  desert's  sight,  the  first  re- 
tired ; 
But  not  to  him  fearful  or  loathsome  made 
That  forest  was,  but  sweet  with  pleasant 
shade. 


Forward  he  pass'd,  and  in  the  grove  before 
Ho  heard  a  soimd,  that  strange,  sweet,  pleas- 
ing was  ; 
There  roll'd  a  crystal  brook  with  gentle  roar. 
There  sigh'd  the  ^vinds,  as  through  the  leaves 

they  pass ; 
There  did  the  nightingale  her  wrongs  deplore, 
There  sung  the  swan,  and  singing  died,  alas ! 
There  lute,  harp,  cittern,  human  voice,  he 

heard. 
And  all  these  sounds  one  sound  right  well 
declared. 

A  dreadful  thimder-clap  at  last  ho  heard. 
The  aged  trees  and  plants  well  nigh  that  rent, 
Yet  heard  the  nymphs  and  syrens  afterward, 
Birds,    winds,    and  waters,    sing  vdih.  sweet 

consent ; 
Whereat  amazed,  ho  stay'd,  and  well  prepared 
For  his  defence,  heedful  and  slow  forth  went ; 
Nor  in  his  way  his  passage  ought  withstood, 
Except  a  quiet,  still,  transparent  flood. 

On  the  green  banks,  which  that  fair  stream 

inbound. 
Flowers    and    odours    sweetly    smiled     and 

smell' d, 
Wliich  reaching  out  his  stretched  arms  around. 
All  the  large  desert  in  his  bosom  held. 
And  through  the  grove  one  channel  passage 

found ; 
This  in  the  wood,  in  that  the  forest  dwell' d  : 
Trees  clad  the  streams,  streams  green  those 

trees  aye  made, 
And  so  exchanged  their  moisture  and  their 
shade. 

The  knight  some  way  sought  out  the  flood  to 

pass. 
And  as  he  sought,  a  v.-ondrous  bridge  appeared; 
A  bridge  of  gold,  an  huge  and  mighty  mass, 
On  arches  groat  of  that  rich  metal  rear'd : 
When  through  that  golden  way   he   enter' d 

was, 
Down  feU  the  bridge ;  swelled  the  stream,  and 

wear'd 
The   work   away,   nor  sign  left,   where  it 

stood. 
And  of  a  river  calm  became  a  flood. 

He  turn'd,  amazed  to  see  it  troubled  so, 
Like  sudden  brooks,   increased  with  molten 

snow  ; 
The  billows  fierce,  that  tossed  to  and  fro. 
The  whirlpools  suck'd  down  to  their  bosoms 

low ; 
But  on  he  went  to  search  for  wonders  mo, 
Through  the  thick  trees,  tfiere  high  and  broad 
v/hich  grow ; 
And  in  that  forest  huge,  and  desert  wide, 
The  more  he  sought,  more  wonders  stiU  he 
spied. 

■Where'er  he   stepp'd,    it   seem'd  the  joyful 

ground 
Renew' d  the  verdure  of  her  flowery  weed ; 
A  fountain  here,  a  well-spring  there  he  found ; 
Here  bud  the  roses,  there  the  lilies  spread : 
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Tho  a^od  wood  o'er  and  about  him  round 
Flourish'd  with  blossoms  now,  new  loaves,  new 
seed; 
And  on  tho  boughs  and  branches  of  those 

trcen 
Tho  bark  was   soften'd,    and   rencw'd  tho 
green. 

The  manna  on  each  leaf  did  pcarle<l  lie ; 

The  honoj'  stilled  from  tho  tender  rind  : 

Again  he  hoard  that  wondrous  harmony 

Of  songs  and  sweet  complaints  of  lovers  kind ; 

Tho  human  voices  sung  a  treble  high, 

To  which  respond  the  birds,  tho  streams,  tho 

wind ; 
But  yet  unseon  those  nymphs,  those  singers 

were. 
Unseen  the  lutes,  harps,  viols  which  they 

bear. 

Ho  look'd,  ho  listcn'd,  yet  his  thoughts  de- 
nied 
To  think  that  true,  which  ho  did  hear  and 

see : 
A  myrtle  in  an  ample  plain  he  spied, 
And  thither  by  a  beaten  path  went  ho  ; 
Tho  mj-rtle  .spread  her  mighty  branches  wide. 
Higher  than  pine,  or  palm,  or  cypress  tree. 
And  far  above  all  other  plants  were  seen 
That  forest's  lady,  and  that  desert's  queen. 

Upon  tho  tree  his  eyes  Einaldo  bent, 

And  there  a  marvel  groat  and  strange  began ; 

An  aged  oak  beside  him  cloft  and  rent. 

And   from   his  fertile,    hollow   womb,    forth 

ran. 
Clad  in  rare  weeds  and  strange  habiliment, 
A  nymph,  for  ago  able  to  go  to  man ; 

An  hunflred  plants  beside,  even  in  his  sight, 
Childed   an  hundred  nymphs,  so  great,  eo 
dight. 

Such  as  on  stages  play,  such  as  we  see 
Tho  dryads  painted,  whom  \nld  satyrs  love, 
WTiose  arms  half  naked,  locks  untrus.sed  be, 
With  buskins  laced  on  their  legs  above, 
^Ynd   silken   robes   tuck'd  short   above  their 

knee. 
Such   secm'd    tho   sylvan   daughters   of  this 

grove ; 
Save  that,  instead  of  shafts  and  bows  of 

tree, 
•She  bore  a  lute,  a  harp  or  cittern  she ; 

And  wantonly  they  cast  them  in  a  ring. 

And   sung  and  danced  to   move  his  weaker 

sense, 
Einaldo  round  about  cn^•ironing, 
As  does  its  centre  the  circumference  ; 
The  tree   they   compass'd   eke,  and  'gan  to 

sing. 
That  woods  and  streams  admired  their  excel- 
lence— 
Welcome,  dear  Lord,  welcome  to  this  sweet 
■    grove ; 

Welcome,  our  lady's  hope;  welcome,   her 
love ! 


Thou  comcst  to  cure  our  princess,  faint  and 

sick 
For  love,  for  love  of  thee,    faint,    sick,   dis- 

tress'd  ; 
Late  black,  late  dreadful  was  this  fores't  thick. 
Fit    dwelling   for    sad    folk,    with    grief   op- 
press'd  ; 
See,  with  thy  coming  how  the  branches  quick 
Eovaved  arc,  and  in  new  blossoms  dress'd  ! 
This  was  their  song  ;  and  after  from  it  went 
First  a  sweet  sound,  and  then  the  myrtlo 
rent. 

If  antique  times  admired  Silenus  old. 
Who  oft  appear'd  set  on  his  lazy  ass, 
How  would  they  wonder,  if  they  had  behold 
Such  sights  as  from  tho  myrtle  high  did  pass  ! 
Thence  came  a  ladj'  fair  with  locks  of  gold. 
That  like  in  shape,  in  face,  and  beauty  was 
To  fair  Armida ;  Einald  thinks  he  spies 
Her  gestm-es,  smiles,   and  glances  of  her 
eyes. 

On  him  a  sad  and  smiling  look  she  cast. 
Which  twenty  passions  strange  at  onco  be- 

^vrays. 
And  art  thou   come,  quoth  she,  retum'd  at 

last 
To  her,  from  whom  but  late  thou  ran'st  thy 

ways  ? 
Comcst  thou  to  comfort  mo  for  sorrows  past, 
To  ease  my  %\-idow  nights,  and  careful  days  ? 
Or  comest  thou  to  work  me  gidef  and  harm  ? 
"WTiy  nilt  thou  speak,   why  not   thy  face 

disarm  ? 

Comest  thou  a  friend  or  foe  ?  I  did  not  frame 
That  golden  bridge  to  entertain  my  foe  ; 
Nor   open'd   flowers    and    fountains   as    you 

came, 
To   welcome  him  with  joy,   who  brings  mo 

woe. 
Put  off  thy  helm  :  rejoice  me  with  the  flamo 
Of  thy  bright  eyes,  whence  first  my  fires  did 

grow  ; 
Kiss  mo,  embrace  mo ;  if  you  further  ven- 

tuie. 
Love  keeps  tho  gate,  the  fort  is  eath  to 

enter. 

Tlius  as  she  wooes,  she  rolls  her  rueful  eyes 
With  piteous  look,  and  changeth  oft  her  chear; 
An  hundred  sighs  from  her  false  heart  up-tly ; 
She  sobs,  she  mourns,  it  is  great  ruth  to  hear  : 
The  hardest  breast  sweet  pity  mollifies  ; 
What  stony  heart  resists  a  woman's  tear? 
But  yet  tho  knight,  wise,  wary,  not  unkind, 
Drew  forth  his  sword,  and  from  her  careless 
twined. 

Towards   the   treo   ho  march' d ;    she  thither 

start, 
Before  him  stepp'd,  embraced  the  plant,  and 

cry'd, — 
Ah  !  never  do  me  such  a  spiteful  part. 
To  cut  my  tree,  this  forest's  joy  and  jiride ; 
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Put  np  fhy  swordj   else  pierce  therewith  the 

heart 
Of  thy  forsaken  and  despised  Armide  ; 

For  througrh  tlus  breast,  and  through  this 

heart,  unkind, 
To  this  fair  tree  thy  sword  shall  passage 
find. 

He  lift  his  brand,  nor  cared,  though  oft  she 

pray'd. 
And  she  her  form  to  other  shape  did  change ; 
Such  monsters  huge,  when  men  in  dreams  are 

laid, 
Oft  in  their  idle  fancies  roam  and  range : 
Her  body  swell" d,  her  face  obscui'e  was  made; 
Yanish'd  her    garments    rich,    and   vestures 
strange ; 
A  giantess  before  him  high  she  stands, 
Arm'd,    like    Briareus,    with    an    hundred 
hands. 

With  fifty  swords,  and  fifty  targets  bright, 
She  threatened  death,  she  roar'd,   she  cry'd 

and  fought ; 
Each  other  nymph,  in  armour  likewise  dight, 
A    Cyclops    great    became ;    he  fear'd  them 

nought. 
But  on  the  myrtle  smote  with  all  his  might. 
Which  groan'd  like  living  souls  to  death  nigh 

brought ; 
The  slcy  seem'd  Pluto's  court,  the  air  seem'd 

hell. 
Therein  such  monsters  roar,    such   spirits 

yeU: 

Lighten'd  the  heaven  above,  the  earth  below 
Roared     aloud;     that    thunder'd,    and   this 

shook : 
Bluster' d  the  tempests  strong ;  the  whirlwinds 

blow; 
The    bitter    storm    drove    hailstones    in   his 

look; 
But  yet  his  arm  grew  neither  weak  nor  slow, 
Nor  of  that  fury  heed  or  care  he  took. 

Till  low  to  earth  the  wounded  tree  do^vn 

bended ; 
Then  fled  the  spirits   all,   the  charms  all 

ended. 

The  heavens  grew  clear,  the  air  was'd  calm 

and  stiU, 
The  wood  returned  to  its  wonted  state, 
Of  witchcrafts  free,  quite  void  of  spirits  ill, 
Of  horror  full,  but  horror  there  innate  : 
He  further  tried,  if  aught  withstood  his  wiU 
To  cut  those  trees,  as  did  the  charms  of  late, 

And  finding  nought  to  stop  him,  smiled  and 
said — 

0  shadows  vain  !  O  fools,  of  shades  afraid ! 

From  thence  home  to  the  camp-ward  tum'd 

the  knight ; 
The  hermit  cry'd,  up-starting  from  his  seat, 
Now  of  the  wood  the  charms  have  lost  their 

might ; 
The  sprites  are  conquer' d,  ended  is  the  feat ; 


Sec  where  he  comes ! — Array'd  in  glitt'ring 

white 
Appear' d  the  man,   bold,    stately,   high  and 
great ; 
His  eagle's  silver  wings  to  shine  begun 
With  wondrous  splendour  'gainst  the  golden 
sun. 

The  camp  received  him  with  a  joyful  cry, — 
A  cry,  the  liills  and  dales  about  that  fill'd ; 
Then  Godfrey   welcomed   him   with   honours 

high; 
His  glory  quench'd  all  spite,  all  envy  kiU'd  : 
To  yonder  dreadful  grove,  quoth  he,  went  I, 
And  from  the  fearful  wood,  as  me  you  will'd, 

Have  driven  the  sprites  away ;  thither  let 
be 

Tour  people  sent,  the  way  is  safe  and  free. 

Edward  Fairfax. — About  IGOO. 


150.— OF  TEEASON. 

Treason  doth  never  prosper ;  what' s  the  reason  ? 
For  if  it  prosper  none  dare  call  it  treason. 

Sir  John  Harrington. — About  1607. 


151.— OF  FORTUNE. 

Fortxine,  men  say,  doth  give  too  much  to  many, 
Biit  yet  she  never  gave  enough  to  any. 

Sir  John  Harrington. — About  1607. 


152.— OF  VfRITEES  WHO  CARP  AT 
OTHER  MEN'S  BOOKS. 

The  readers  and  the  hearers  like  my  books, 
But  yet  some  writers  cannot  them  digest ; 
But  what  care  I  P  for  when  I  make  a  feast 
I  would  my  guests  should  j^raise  it,  not  the 
cooks. 

Sir  John  Harrington, — About  1607. 


153.— OF  A  PRECISE  TAILOR. 

A  tailor,  thought  a  man  of  upright  dealing — 
True,  but  for  lying — honest,  but  for  stealing — 
Did  fall  one  day  extremely  sick  by  chance, 
And  on  the  sudden  was  in  wondrous  trance  ; 
The  fiends  of  hell  mustering  in  fearful  manner. 
Of  sundry  colour' d  silks  display' d  a  banner 
Which  he  had  stolen,  and  wish'd,   as  they  did 

teU, 
That  he  might  find  it  aU  one  day  in  hell. 
The  man,  affrighted  with  this  apparition, 
Upon  recovery  grew  a  great  precisian : 
He  bought  a  Bible  of  the  best  translation, 
And  in  his  life  he  show'd  great  reformation  ; 
He  walked  mannerly,  he  talked  meekly. 
He   heard  three   lectures   and  two   sermons 

weekly ; 
He  vow'd  to  shun  all  company  unruly. 
And  in  his  speech  he  used  no  oath  but  truly  ; 
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Which  he  did  thrico  refuse.  Was  this  ambi- 
tion ? 

Yet  Brutus  says,  ho  was  ambitious  ; 

And,  sure,  ho  is  an  honourable  man. 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 

But  hero  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  Icnow. 

You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause ; 

What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for 
him  ? 

O  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts. 

And  men  have  lost  their  reason  ! — Bear  with 
mo  ; 

My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar, 

And  I  must  pause  tUl  it  come  back  to  mc. 

*  #  *  * 

But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Cajsar  mi^ht 
Have  stood  against  the  world :    now  lies  he 

there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masters  !  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  shoidd  do  Brutus  wTong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men  : 

I  wUl  not  do  them  wrong  ;  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you, 
Than  I  vnll  wrong  such  honourable  men. 
But  here's  a  parchment,  with  the  seal  of  Ctesar, 
I  found  it  in  his  closet,  'tis  his  will : 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, 
(Wliich,  pardon  mo,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,) 
^ind  they  would   go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's 

wounds, 
And  dip  their  nai^kins  in  his  sacred  blood ; 
Yea,  bog  a  h;ur  of  him  for  memory, 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wUls, 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacj', 
Unto  their  issue. 

*  «  *  * 

Have  patience,  gentle  friends,  I  must  not 
read  it ; 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Ca;sar  lov'd  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but 

men ; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Caisar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  v.'ill  make  you  mad : 
'Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs; 
For  if  you  shoidd,  oh,  what  would  come  of  it ! 

*  *  #  # 

Will  you  be   patient  ?     Will  you  stay  a 
while  ? 
I  have  o'ershot  myself,  to  tell  you  of  it. 
I  fear  I  wrong  the  honourable  men 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  Caisar :  I  do  fear 

it. 

*  *  «  # 

If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them 
now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle  :  I  remember 
The  first  time  over  Ca3>ar  put  it  on ; 
'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent; 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii : — 
Look  !    in    this    place    ran   Cassius'    dagger 

through : 
See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made : 
Through  this,  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd; 
And,  as  ho  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 


Mark  how  the  blood  of  Cajsar  follow' d  it ; 
As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolv'd 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked,  or  no ; 
For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Cuisar's  angel : 
Judge,  0  you  gods,  how  dearly  Ca'sar  loved 

him  ! 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all : 
For  when  the  noble  Cujsar  saw  hun  stab. 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitor's  arras, 
Quite  vanquish' d  him  :   then  burst  his  mighty 

heart ; 
And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue, 
Which  aU  the  while  ran  blood,   great  Cajsar 

feU. 
Oh,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrj-mcn  ! 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 
AVhilst  bloody  treason  flourish' d  over  us. 
Oh,  now  you  weep  ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity  :  these  are  gracious  drops. 
Kind  souls,  what,  weep  you,  when  you  but 

behold 
Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  ?  Look  you  here, 
Hero   is   himself,   marr'd,   as  you   see,   with 

traitors. 

#  *  *  * 

Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir 
you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They  that  have   done   this  deed  are  honour- 
able ; 
"What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas  !  I  know 

not. 
That  made  them  do  it;    they  are  wise  and 

honourable. 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you, 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts ; 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is  : 
But,  as  j'ou  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man, 
That  love  my  friend ;  and  that  they  know  full 

well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him. 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 
To  stir  men's  blood :  I  only  speak  right  on ; 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know; 
Show  you  sweet  Cajsar's  wounds,  poor,  poor 

dumb  mouths, 
And  bid   them   speak  for  mo :   "But   were  I 

Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruiiie  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Cajsar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Kome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 

Shal:spcrc.— About  IGIO. 


I SS.— CLEOPATEA. 

The   barge    she    sat    in,   like  a  bumish'd 
throne. 
Burnt  on  the  water  :    the  poop  was  beaten 

gold; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed  that 
The   winds   were  love-sick  with   them :    the 

oars  were  silver ; 


Shakspeee.] 


LIFE. 


[Third  Period. — 


"WMch  to  the  timo  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and 

made 
The  water,  -which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster, 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.     For  her  own 

person, 
It  beg-g-ar'd  all  description :  she  did  lie 
In  her  pa\-ilion  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue), 
O'erpicturiuj  that  Venus,  whore  we  see 
The  fancy  out-work  nature  :  on  each  side  her 
Stood    pretty    dimpled    boys,    like    smiling' 

Cupids, 
"SVith  divers-colour' d   fans,   whoso   wind  did 

seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did 

cool. 
And  what  they  undid,  did. 

Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Xereides, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  the  eyes, 
And  made  their  bends  adoi-niugs  :  at  the  helm 
A  seeming  mermaid  steers ;  the  sUken  tackle 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  fiower-soft 

hands. 
That  yarely  frame  the  office.    From  the  barge 
A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.     The  oity  cast 
Her  people  out  upon  her ;  and  Antony, 
Enthrou'd  in  the  market-place,  did  sit  alone, 
Whistling  to  the  air ;  which,  but  for  vacancy, 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleor)atra  too. 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 

Upon  her  landing,  Antony  sent  to  her. 
Invited  her  to  supper  :  she  replied, 
It  should  be  better  he  became  her  guest ; 
Which  she  entreated  :  Our  courteous  Antony, 
Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  "  No  "  woman  heard 

speak. 
Being  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the 

feast ; 
And,  for  his  ordinary,  pays  his  heart. 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only. 

Shalcsxierc.—Ahout  1610. 


189.— LIFE. 

Reason  thus  with  life  : 
If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 
That  none  but  fools  would  keep :  a  breath 

thou  art, 
(Servile  to  all  the  skiey  influences,) 
That  dost  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st. 
Hourly  afflict :  merely,  thou  art  death's  fool; 
For  him  thou  labour' st  by  thy  flight  to  shun. 
And  yet  runn'st  toward  him  BtUl :   Thou  art 

not  noble ; 
For  all  the  accommodations  that  thou  bejir'st 
Are  nurs'd  by  baseness :  Thou  art  by  no  means 

valiant ; 
For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 
Of  a  poor  worm :  Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep. 
And  that  thou   oft   provok'st;    yet   grossly 

fear'  st 
Thy  death,  which  is  no  more.     Thou  art  not 

thyself ; 


For  thou  exist' st  on  many  a  thousand  grains 
That  issue  out  of  dust :    Happy  thou  art  not : 
For  what  thou  hast  not  stUl  thou  striv'st  to 

get ; 
And  what  thou  hast,  forgott'st :  Thovi  art  not 

certain ; 
For  thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects, 
After  the  moon :  If  thou  art  rich,  thou  art 

poor ; 
For,  like  an  ass  whoso  back  with  ingots  bows. 
Thou  bear'st  thy  hea-vy  riches  but  a  joiirney. 
And  death  vmloads  thee, 

*  *  *  * 

Thou  hast  nor  youth,  nor  age. 
But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner's  sleep. 
Dreaming  on  both  :  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld ;  and  when  thou  art  old,  and 

rich. 
Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor 

beauty. 
To  make  thy  riches  pleasant.     "V\Tiat  's  yet 

in  this. 
That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?    Yet  in  this  life 
Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths :  yet  death  we 

fear. 
That  makes  these  odds  all  even. 

Shalcsjpere. — Ahout  IGIO.' 


1 90.— APPE  AEAISrCES. 

The  world  is  still  deceiv'd  with  ornament. 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt. 
But,  being  season' d  with  a  gracious  voicCg 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil  ?    In  religion. 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  -with  a  text. 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  ? 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as 

false 
As   stayers   of   sand,    wear  yet  upon    their 

chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars, 
AVho,  inward  search'd,  have  livers  v/hite  as 

milk  ; 
And  these  assume  but  valour's  excrement. 
To  render  them  redoubted !  Look  on  beauty, 
And    you    shall   see  'tis    purchas'd  by  the 

weight ; 
Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 
Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it : 
So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks, 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the 

v/ind. 
Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 
To  bo  the  dowry  of  a  second  head. 
The  scuU  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre. 
Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea  ;  the  beauteous  scarf 
Veiling  an  Indian  beauty  ;  in  a  word, 
The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 
To  entrap  the  wisest. 

Shakspere. — Ahout  1610. 
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CEREMONY. 
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191.— THE  USES  OF  ADVERSITY. 

Now,  my  co-matos,  and  brothers  in  exilo, 
Hath    not    old   custom    madu  thirt   lifo   inoro 

sweot 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?     Aro  not  those 

woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 
Hero  feel  wo  not  the  penalty  of  Adam. 
Tlie  seasons'  ditference, — as,  the  icy  fans'. 
And  churliLili  ehidinjf  of  the  winter's  \vind. 
Which  wheu  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body. 
Even  till  I  shrink  ^vith  cold,  I  smile,  and  say 
Tliis  is  no  flattery, — those  are  counsellors 
That  fcelinjjriy  persuade  mo  what  I  am. 
Sweot  aro  the  uses  of  adversity  ; 
"Wliich,  liko  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
V/eurs  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head ; 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
rinds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  runniufj 

brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

Shahspcrc. — About  1610. 


192.— A  MEDITATIVE  FOOL. 

A  fool,  a  fool !    I  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest, 
A  motley  fool ;  a  miserable  world  : 
As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool ; 
\Vho  laid  him  do^vn  and  bask'd  him  in  the 

sun, 
And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms. 
In  good  set  terms, — and  yet  a  motley  fool. 
'•Good-morrow,  fool,"  quoth  I:    "No,   sir," 

qnoth  he, 
"  Call  me  not  fool,  till  Heaven  hath  sent  mo 

fortune  :  " 
And  then  ho  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke  ; 
And,  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye. 
Says,  very  wisely,  "  It  is  ten  o'clock  : 
Thus  we  may  see,"  quoth  ho,  "  how  the  world 

wags : 
'Tis  but  an  hour  ago,  since  it  was  nine  ; 
And  after  one  hour  more,  't  will  be  eleven  ; 
And  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe. 
And  then,  from  hour  to  hoiir,  we  rot  and  rot, 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale."     When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time. 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep-contemplative  ; 
And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission. 
An  hour  by  his  dial. — 0  noble  fool ! 
A  worthy  fool !    Motley 's  the  only  wear. 

Shalcspcrc— About  IGIO. 


i(j3._THE   WORLD  A   STAGE. 

All  the  world 's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  : 
They  have  their  exits,  and  their  entrances ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.    At  first,  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms  : 
Then  the  whining  schoolboy,  vrith.  his  satchel, 
4;nd  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 


Unwillingly  to  school :  and  then,  the  lover. 
Sighing  Uko  furnace,  with  a  woeful  Ijallad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  e^'ebrow :  Then,  a  soldier; 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the 

])ard. 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth  :   and  then,  tho 

justice  ; 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined, 
With  ej'es  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Fidl  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances. 
And  so  he  plays  his  part :  The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper' d  pantaloon  ; 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side  ; 
His  youthful  hose  well  saved,  a  world  too  v.ido 
For  his  shrunk  shank ;    and  his  big  manly 

voice. 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound :   Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  obli\'ion  ; 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every- 
thing. 

Shakipere. — About  IGIO. 


194.— ADVERSITY. 

You  were  used 
To  say.  Extremity  was  tho  trier  of  Spirits ; 
That   common   chances   common   men   could 

bear  ; 
That,  vv-hen  the  Sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Show'd   mastership    in    floating :     Fortune's 

blows. 
When     most     struck     home,     being    genila 

wounded,  crave 
A  noble  cunning. 

Shalcspere. — About  IGIO. 


195.— BEAUTY. 

Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  Good, 
A  shining  Gloss,  that  fadeth  suddenly  ; 
A  Flower  that  dies,  when  first  it  'gins  to  bud  ; 
A  brittle  Glass,  that's  broken  presentlj- ; 
A  doubtful  Good,  a  Gloss,  a  Glass,  a  Flower, 
Lost,  faded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour. 

And  as  Good  lost,  is  seld  or  never  found. 
As  faded  Gloss  no  rubbing  will  refresh, 
As  Flowers  dead,  lie  wither"  d  on  the  gi'ound, 
As  broken  Glass-no  cement  can  redress. 
So  Beauty  blemish'd  once,  for  ever's  lost. 
In  spite  of  physic,  painting,  pain,  and  co.^t. 

Shakspere. — About  IGIO. 


196.— CEREMONY. 

0  hard  condition,  and  twin-bom  with  great- 
ness. 
Subject  to  breath  of  cv'ry  fool,  whoso  sense 
No  more  can  feel  but  his  own  wringing. 
WTiat  infinite  heart-ease  must  Kings  neglect, 
That  private  Men  enjoy  ?  and  what  have  Kings, 


Shakspere.] 


FEIENDS  FALLING  OFF. 


[Third  Period.- 


That  Privates  have  not  too,  save  Ceremony  ? 

Save  gen'ral  Ceremony  ? 

And  what  art  thou,  thou  idol  Ceremony  ? 
"What  kind  of  God  art  thou?  that  suffer' st  more 
Of  mortal  griefs  than  do  thy  worshippers. 
"What  are  thy  rents  ?  what  are  thy  comings-in  ? 
O  Ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth  : 
What  is  thy  toll,  O  Adoration  ? 
Art  thou  aught  else  but  Place,  Degree,  and 

Form, 
Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men  ? 
"WTiercin  thou  art  less  happy,  being  fear'd. 
Than  they  in  fearing. 
\Miat  drink' st  thou  oft,  instead  of  Homage 

sweet. 
But  poison' d  Flatt'ry  ?      Oh,  be   sick,  great 

Greatness, 
And  bid  thy  Ceremony  give  thee  cure. 
Think' st  thou,  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 
"U'ith  Titles  blown  from  Adulation  ? 
"WUl  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bending  ? 
Canst  thou,  when  thou  command' st  the  beg- 
gar's knee, 
Command  the  health  of  it  ?  no,  thou  proud 

dream. 
That  play'st  so  subtly  with  a  King's  repose. 
Shakspere. — About  1610. 


197.— FRIENDS  FALLING  OFF. 

They  answer,  in  a  joint  and  corporate  voice. 

That  now  they  are  at  Fall,  want   treasure, 
cannot 

Do  what   they  would ;    arc    sorry — you    are 
honourable, — 

But  yet  they  could  have  wish'd — they  know 
not — but 

Something  hath  been  amiss — a  noble  nature 

May  catch  a  wrench — would  all  were  well — 
'tis  pity — 

And  so,  intending  other  serious  matters, 

After  distasteful  looks,  and  these  hard  frac- 
tions, 

"With  certain  half -caps,  and  cold-moving  nods, 

They  froze  me  into  silence. 

Shakspere. — About  1"G10. 


198.— GOLD. 

Why  this 
Win  lug  your  Priests  and  Servants  from  your 

sides ; 
Pluck  stout  Men's  pillows  from  below  their 

heads  : 
This  Yellow  Slave 
WUl  knit  and  break  Eeligions ;  bless  the  ac- 

curs'd; 
Make  the  hoar  Leprosy  ador'd  ;  place  Thieves, 
And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation. 
With  Senators  on  the  bench. 
For  this  the  foolish  over-careful  fathers 
Have  broke  their  sleep  with  thoughts,  their 

brains  with  care. 
Their  bones  with  industry. 


There  is  thy  Gold ;  worse  Poison  to  men's  souls, 
Doing  more  murders  in  this  loathsome  world. 
Than  these  poor  compounds  that  thou  may'st 

not  sell : 
I  sell  thee  Poison,  thou  hast  sold  me  none. 

O  thou  sweet  King-kHler,  and  dear  Divorce 
'Twixt  natural  son  and  sire !  thou  bright  Defiler 
Of  Hymen's  purest  bed  !  thou  valiant  Mars  ! 
Thou   ever  young,  fresh,  lov'd,  and  delicate 

Wooer, 
"Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 
That  lies  on  Dian's  lap  !  thou  visible  God, 
That  solder' st  close  impossibilities. 
And  mak'st  them  kiss  !    that  speak' st   with. 

every  tongue. 
To  every  purpose !  O  thou  Touch  of  Hearts ! 
Think,  thy   slave  Man   rebels;    and  by  thy 

virtue 
Set  them  iato  confounding  odds,  that  beasts 
May  have  the  world  in  empire  ! 

That  Broker,  that  stiU   breaks  the   pate   of 

Faith  ; 
That  daily  Break-vow  ;  ho  that  wins  of  all. 
Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men, 

maids ; — 
"Who  having  no  external  thing  to  lose 
But  the  word  Maid, — cheats  the  poor  maid  of 

that. 

Shakspere. — About  1610. 


199.— INSANITY. 
There  is  a  willow  grows  ascaunt  the  brook. 
That   shows   his   hoar   leaves   in  the   glassy 

stream ; 
Therewith  fantastic  Garlands  did  she  make 
Of   crow-flowers,  nettles,    daisies,    and  long 

purples. 
That  liberal  Shepherds  give  a  grosser  name, 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call 

them  : 
There   on   the   pendant  boughs  her   coroncb 

weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke ; 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herself. 
Fell   in    the   weeping   Brook.      Her   clothos 

spread  wide  ; 
And,  Mermaid-like,  a  while  they  bore  her  up  : 
"Which  time,  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes  ; 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  Distress, 
Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indued 
Unto  that  element :  but  long  it  could  not  be, 
TiU  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
PuU'd  the  poor  Wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  Death. 

Sho.kspere. — About  1610. 


200.— SELF-INSPECTION. 

Thy  Glass  will  show  thee  how  thy  beauties  wear. 
Thy  Dial  how  thy  precious  minutes  waste ; 
The  vacant  Leaves  thy  mind's  imprint  will  bear, 
And  of  this  Book  this  learning  may'st  thou 
taste. 


From  1558  to  1649.] 


ORDEE  AND  OBEDIEXCE. 
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The  wrinkles  which  thy  Glass  will  truly  show, 
Of  mouthed  graves  will  give  thee  memory  ; 
Thou  by  thy  Dial's  shady  stealth  may'st  know 
'lime's  thievish  progp.'c.ss  to  Eternity. 
Look,  what  thy  memory  caimot  contain, 
Commit  to  these  waste  Blanks,  and  thou  shalt 

find 
Those  children  nurs'd,  deliver' d  from  thy  brain, 
To  take  a  new  ac(iuaintance  of  thy  mind. 
These  offices,  so  oft  as  thou  wilt  look, 
Shall  prolit  thoo,  and  much  enrich  thy  Book. 
Shaksxjcrc. — About  1610. 


201.— LOVE. 

Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  Love, 
Thou  would' st  as  soon  go  kindle  (ire  with  snow, 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  Love  with  words. 
I  do  not  seek  to  qucucli  your  Love's  hot  fire, 
But  qualify  the  Fire's  extreme  rage, 
Lest   it   should   bum   above    the   bounds   of 

reason. 
The  more  thou  dam'st  it  up,  the  more  it  burns  ; 
The  cuiTcnt  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
Thou  know' st,  being  stopp'd,  impatiently  doth 

rage ; 
But,  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered, 
Ho   makes   sweet   Music   with  the   enamel' d 

stones, 
Giving  a  gentle  Kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage  ; 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays, 
With  willing  sport,  to  the  wild  Ocean. 


The  course  of  true  Love  never  did  run  smooth ; 
But,  either,  it  was  difi^crent  in  Blood — 
Or  else  misgi'affed,  in  respect  of  Years — 
Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  Friends — 
Or  if  there  were  a  sjonpathy  in  choice, 
"VVar,  Death,  or  Sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it ; 
Making  it  momentary  as  a  Sound, 
Swift  as  a  Shadow,  short  as  any  Dream, 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night. 
That  (in  a  spleen)  unfolds  both  Heaven  and 

Earth; 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say,  Behold ! 
The  jaws  of  Darkness  do  devour  it  up  ; 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion. 


Oh,  how  this  spring  of  Love  rescmbleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day  ; 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  Sun, 
And  by  and  by  a  Cloud  takes  all  away. 


Love's  heralds  should  bo  thoughts, 
"Which  ten  times  faster  glide  than  the  Sun's 

beams 
Driving  back  Shadows  over  low'ring  hills  : 
Therefore    do    nimblo-piuion'd    Doves    draw 

Love, 
And   therefore    hath    the    -wind-sv/ift    Cupid 


O  most  potential  Love  !  vow,  bond,  nor  spaco, 
In  thee  hath  neither  sting,  knot,  nor  confine, 
For  thou  art  all,  and  all  things  cl^o  are  thine. 
When   thou   impressest,   what    are   Precepts 

worth 
Of  stale  example  ?     "When  thou  wilt  inflame, 
How  coldly  those  impediments  stand  forth 
Of   Wealth,    of   filial    Fear,    Law,    Kindred, 

Fame  ? 
Love's   arms  are  Peace,  'gainst  rule,   'gainst 

sense,  'gainst  shame  ; 
And  sweetens,  in  the  suffering  pangs  it  bears. 
The  Aloes  of  all  forces,  shocks,  and  fears. 

Shahspcrc. — About  ICIO. 


202.— ENGLAND. 

This  royal  Thi-ono  of  Kings,  thLs  scepter'd  Isle, 
This  Earth  of  Majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  dcmi-paradise ; 
This  Fortress,  built  by  Nature  for  herself, 
Against  infection,  and  the  hand  of  war  ; 
This  Happy  breed  of  men,  this  Httle  world ; 
This  precious  Stone  set  in  the  Silver  Sea, 
Vfhich  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands  ; 
This  blessed  plot,  this  Earth,  this  Eealm,  this 

England, 
Dear  for  her  Eeputation  through  the  world. 
Shaksperc. — About  ICIO. 


203.— OEDER  AND  OBEDIENCE. 

While  that  the  armed  Hand  doth  fight  abroad. 
The  advised  Head  defends  itself  at  home : 
For  Government,  though  high,  and  low,  and 

lower. 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  consent ; 
Congruing  in  a  full  and  natural  close. 

Like  music 

Therefore  doth  Heaven  divide 
The  state  of  Man  in  divers  functions. 
Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion ; 
To  which  is  fixed,  as  an  aim  or  butt. 
Obedience  :  for  so  work  the  Honey-bees  ; 
Creatures,  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  Kingdom. 
They  have  a  King,  and  Officers  of  sorts  : 
Where  some,  like  Magistrates,  correct  at  home ; 
Others,  like  Merchants,  venture  trade  abroad  ; 
Others,  like  Soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings, 
I.Iake  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds  ; 
Wiich  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring 

homo 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  Emperor  : 
Who,  busied  in  his  Majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  Masons  buililing  roofs  of  gold ; 
The  ci^•il  Citizens  kneatling  up  the  honey  j 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  hea-*'y  burdens  at  his  narrow  g.ito  ; 
The  sad-eyed  Justice,  with  hi.^  surly  hum, 
Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 
Tho  lazy  yawning  Drone.     I  this  infer, — 
That  many  things,  having  full  referer'^o 

11« 
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To  one  consent,  may  v.-ork  coutrariously  : 
As  many  Arrows,  loosed  several  ways, 
Fly  to  one  mark  ; 

As  many  several  ways  meet  in  one  Town ; 
As  many  fresh  streams  run  in  one  self  Sea ; 
As  many  lines  close  in  the  Dial's  centre ; 
So  may  a  thonsand  actions,  once  afoot. 
End  in  one  purpose,  and  be  all  well  borne 
"Without  defeat. 

ShaTxSjocrc. — About  IGIO. 


204.— PEOPEE  USE  OF  TALENTS. 

Heaven  doth  with  ns,  as  we  with  torches  do, 
Not   light  them  for   themselves  :  for  if  our 

virtues 
Did  not  sro  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 
As  if  wo  had  them  not.     Spirits  are  not  finely 

touched. 
But  to  fine  issues ;  nor  Nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  cscellonce, 
But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 
Both  thanks  and  use. 

Sholspcre.— About  IGIO. 


205.— TAKE  THE  BEAM  OUT  OF  THINE 
OWN  EYE. 

Go  to  your  bosom  : 
Knock  there,  and  ask  your  heart,  what  it  doth 

know 
That's  like  my  brother's  fault ;  if  it  confess 
A  natural  guiltiness,  such  as  is  his. 
Let  it  not  sound  a  thought  upon  your  tongue 
Against  my  brother's  life. 

Shalcspere. — About  1610. 


206.— THE  VOICE  OF  THE  DYING. 

The  tongues  of  dying  men 
Inforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony  : 
"Where  words  are  scarce,  they're  seldom  spent 

in  vain : 
For  they  breathe   truth,  that  breathe  their 

words  in  pain. 
He  that  no  more  must  say,  is  listen' d  more 
Than  thoy   whom   youth    and    ease    have 
taught  to  glose ; 
More  are  men's  ends  mark'd,  than  their  lives 
before : 
The  setting  sun,  and  music  in  the  close, 
As  the  last  taste  of  sv/eets  is  sweetest  last ; 
"Writ  in  remembrance,  more  than  things  long 
past. 

Shalcspere. — Aleut  1610. 


207.— A  GOOD  CONSCIENCE. 

"What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart  un- 
tainted ? 
Thrice  is  he  arm'd  that  hath  his  quarrel  just ; 
And  he  but  naked,  though  loclc'd  up  in  steel, 
Whose  conscience  ■Nvith  injustice  is  corrupted. 
Skakspere. — About  1610. 


208.— GOOD  NAME. 

Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  Lord, 

Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls. 

"\\Tio  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash  ;  'tis  some- 
thing, nothing  : 

'Twas  mine,  'tis  his ;  and  has  been  slave  to 
thousands ; 

But  ho  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 

Eobs  mc  of  that  which  not  enriches  him. 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

Shalcspere. — About  IGIO. 


I 


209.— AEIEL'S  SONG. 

"Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  lui-1: 1 ; 
In  a  cov.-slip's  bell  I  lie  ; 
There  I  couch  when  owls  do  ciy ; 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly. 
After  summer  merrily. 
Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now, 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the 
bough. 

Shalcspere. — Ahoiit  IGIG. 


210.— THE  FAIEY  TO  PUCK. 
Over  hUl,  over  dale. 
Thorough  bush,  thorough  briar. 
Over  park,  over  pale, 
Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire, 
I  do  v/ander  every  where. 
Swifter  than  the  moone's  sphere. 
And  I  serve  the  Fairy  Queen, 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green  ; 
The  cowslips  taU  her  iDensioners  be. 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see, — 
Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours  : 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savours. 
I  mi\st  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here. 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 
Shakspere. — Aboid  1610. 


211.— AMIENS'  SONG. 
Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
Because  thou  art  not  seen. 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky. 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp. 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  rememb'red  not. 

Shakspere. — About  1610. 


212.— PLIGHTING  TEOTH. 
Oh,  do  not  wrong  my  honest  simple  truth  ! 
Myself  and  my  affections  are  as  pure 
As  those  chaste  flames  that  burn  before  the 
shrine 
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SONG. 
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Of  tho  gi-cat  Dian  :  only  my  intent 

To  draw  you  hither  was  to  pliyht  our  troth.s, 

With  interchango  of  mutual  chaste  embrace3, 

And  ceremonious  tyinp  of  our  souls. 

For  to  that  holy  wood  is  consecrate 

A  virtuous  wcU,  about  whose  flowery  banks 

Tho  nimble-footed  fairies  dance  their  rounds, 

By  tho  pale  moonKhiiio,  dippinp  oftentimes 

Their  stolen  children,  so  to  make  them  free 

From  dyin{,'  flesh  and  dull  mortality. 

By  this  fair   fount   hath   many   a   shepherd 

sworn, 
And  given  away  his  freedom  :  many  a  troth 
Been  plight,  which  neither  Envy  nor  old  Time 
Could  ever  break,  with  many  a  chasto  kisa 

given. 
By  this  fresh  fountain  many  a  blushing  maid 
Hath   cro^Ti'd   tho   head    of    her   long-loved 

shepherd 
With  gaudy  flowers,  whilst  ho  happy  Bung 
Lays  of  his  love  and  dear  captivity. 

Leaumont  and  Fletcher. — About  164.". 


213.— XATUEE  AND  LOVE. 

AMiither   goest   thou?      Hero   bo   woods    an 

green 
As  any,  air  Ukcwiso  as  fresh  and  sweet 
As  whore  smooth  Zephj-rus  plays  on  tho  fieet 
Face  of  tho  curled  streams,  ^vith  flowers  as 

many 
As  the  young  spring  gives,  and  as  choice  as 

any. 
Here  be  all  new  delights ;  cool  streams  and 

wells ; 
Arbours    o'ergi-own   with   woodbines ;    caves 

and  dells ; 
Choose  whore  thou  wilt,  whilo  I  sit  by  and 

sing. 
Or  gather  rushes  to  make  many  a  ring 
For  thy  long  fingers  ;  teU  thee  tales  of  love ; 
How  the  pale  Phoebe,  hunting  in  a  grove. 
First  saw  tho  boy  Endymion,  from  whose  eyc3 
She  took  eternal  fire  that  never  dies ; 
How  she  convej-ed  him  softly  in  a  sleep, 
His  temples  bound  with  poppj-,  to  the  steep 
Head  of  old  Latmos,  where  she  stoops  each 

night. 
Gilding    tho   mountain    ^vith    her    brother's 

liglit, 
To  kiss  her  sweetest. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. — About  IGiT. 


214.— CiESAE'S   LAMENTATION  OYER 
POMPEY'S  HEAD. 

Oh,  thou  Conqueror, 
Thou  glory  of  tho  world  once,  now  tho  pity ; 
Thou  awe  of  nations,  wherefore  didst  thou 

fall  thus  ? 
"WTiat  poor   fate   followed  thco  and  i^luckod 

thee  on 
To  trust  thy  sacred  life  to.  an  Egyiitian  ? — 
Tho  lif »  and  light  of  Komo  to  a  blind  stranger 


That  honourable  war  ne'er  taught  a  noble- 
ness. 
Nor  worthy  circumstance  showed  what  a  mnu 

was  r — 
That  never  heard  thy  name  sung  but  in  ban- 
quets 
And  loose  lascivious  pleasures  ? — to  a  boy 
That  had  no  faith  to  comprehend  thy  great- 
ness. 
No  study  of  thy  life  to  knov/  thy  goodness  r — 
And  leave  thy  nation,  nay,  thy  noble  friend. 
Leave  him  chstrusted,  that  in  tears  falls  with 

thee — 
In   soft  relenting  tears  ?      Hear  mc,   great 

Pompey, 
If  thy  great  spirit  can  hear,  I  must  task  thee, 
Thou  hast  most  unnobly  robbed  me  of  my 

victory. 
My  love  and  mercy. 

Eg^i^tiaus,  dare  yo  think  your  higheit  pyra- 
mids. 
Built  to  outdure  the  sun,  as  you  suppose, 
Where  your  unworthy  kings  lie  raked  in  ashes. 
Are  monuments  iit  for  him  ?     No,  brood  of 

Nilus, 
Nothing  can  cover  his  high  fame  but  heaven ; 
No  pyramids  set  off  his  memories. 
But  tho  eternal  substance  of  his  greatness, 
To  which  I  leave  him. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. — About  IG-il. 


2 1 5  .—MELANCHOLY. 

Hence,  all  you  vain  delights. 
As  .short  as  are  tho  nights 

Wherein  you  spend  your  folly  I 
There's  nought  in  this  life  sv/ect. 
If  man  were  wiso  to  see't. 

But  only  melancholy ! 

Welcome,  folded  arms,  and  fixed  eyes, 
A  sigh  that  piercing  mortifies, 
A  look  that's  fasten' d  to  the  ground, 
A  tongue  chain' d  up,  ^^'ithout  a  sound  1 

Fountain  heads,  and  pathless  groves, 
Places  v,-hich  pale  passion  loves  ! 
Moonlight  walks,  when  all  tho  fowls 
Are  warmly  hons'd,  save  bats  and  owls  ; 
A  midnight  bell,  a  parting  groan  ! 
These  are  the  sounds  v.-o  feed  upon ; 
Then   stretch   our  bones   in   a   still   gloomy 

valley : 
Nothing's  so  dainty-swcct  as   lovely  melan- 
choly. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. — About  lC-i7- 


216.— SONG. 

Look  out,  bright  eyes,  and  bless  the  air  '. 
Even  in  shadows  j^ou  aro  fair. 
Shut-up  beauty  is  like  fire. 
That  breaks  out  clo;-.rer  still  and  L-L-hcr. 


Beaumont  and  Fletchee.]         THE  POWEE  OF  LOYE. 
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Thougli  your  beauty  be  confin'tl, 
And  soft  Love  a  prisoner  bound, 

Tet  tlie  beanty  of  yonr  mind, 

Neither  check  nor  chain  hath  found. 

Look  out  nobly,  then,  and  dare 
Ev'n  the  fetters  that  you  wear ! 

Beaumo7\t  ayid  Flctchei: — Ahoxit  16-i7. 


217.— THE  POWEE  OF  LOVE. 

Hear  ye,  ladies  that  despise 

Wliat  the  migrhty  Love  has  done ; 
Fear  examples  and  bo  wise  : 

Fair  Calisto  was  a  nun  : 
Leda,  sailinj?  on  the  stream, 

To  deceive  the  hopes  of  man, 
Love  accounting  but  a  dream, 

Doted  on  a  silver  swan ; 
Danae  in  a  brazen  tower. 
Where  no  love  was,  lov'd  a  shower. 

Hear  ye,  ladies  that  are  coy, 

AVhat  the  mighty  Love  can  do ; 
Fear  the  fierceness  of  the  boy  ; 

The  chaste  moon  he  makes  to  woo 
Yesta,  kindling  holy  fires. 

Circled  round  about  with  spies 
Never  dreaming  loose  desires, 

Doting  at  the  altar  dies  ; 
nion  in  a  short  hour  higher. 
He  can  build,  and  once  more  fire. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. — About  lG-i7. 


218.— TO  SLEEP. 

Care-charming  Sleep,  thou  easer  of  all  woes. 
Brother  to  Death,  sweetly  thyseK  dispose 
On  this  afflicted  prince  :  fall  like  a  cloud 
In  gentle  showers  ;  give  nothing  that  is  loud 
Or    painful    to    his    slumbers ;    easy,    sweet 

[light:-], 
And  as  a  purling  stream,  thou  son  of  night. 
Pass  by  his  troubled  senses,  sing  his  pain 
Like  hollow  murmuring  wind  or  gentle  rain. 
Into  this  prince,  gently,  oh,  gently  slide, 
And  kiss  him  into  slumbers  like  a  bride  ! 

Beaumont  and  Fletclier. — About  1647. 


219.— FEOM  EOLLO. 

Take,  oh  !  take  those  lips  away, 

That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn, 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom ; 
But  my  kisses  bring  again, 
Seals  of  love,  though  seal'd  in  vain. 
Hide,  oh  !  hide  these  hills  of  snow, 

Which  thy  frozen  bosom  bears. 
On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 

Are  yet  of  those  that  Ajiril  wears  ; 
But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free, 
Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. — About  1C47. 


220.— SONG  TO  PAN. 

All  ye  woods,  and  trees,  and  bow'rs, 
AU  ye  virtues  and  yc  pow'rs 
That  inhabit  in  the  lakes, 
In  the  pleasant  springs  or  brakes, 

Move  your  foot 
To  our  sound, 

"Whilst  we  greet 
All  this  ground. 
With  his  honour  and  his  name 
That  defends  our  flocks  from  blame. 

He  is  great,  a,nd  he  is  just. 
He  is  ever  good,  and  must 
Thus  be  honour' d.     Daffodilics, 
Eoses,  pinks,  and  loved  lilies. 

Lot  us  fiing, 

WTiilst  we  sing, 

Ever  holy. 

Ever  holy, 
Ever  honour' d,  ever  young ! 
Thus  gTeat  Pan  is  ever  sung. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. — About  1G47 


221.— THE  VANITY  OF  HUMAif 
LEARNING. 

Why  did  my  parents  send  me  to  the  schools, 
That  I  with  knowledge  might  enrich  my  mind  ? 

Since  the  desire  to  know  first  made  men  fools, 
And  did  corrupt  the  root  of  all  mankind ; 

For  when  God's  hand  had  written  in  the  hearts 
Of  the  first  parents,  all  the  rules  of  good. 

So  that  their  skiU  infus'd,  did  pass  all  arts 
That  ever  were,  before,  or  since  the  flood ; 

And  when  their  r eason'  s  eye  was  sharp  and  clear, 
And  (as  an  eagle  can  behold  the  sun) 

Could  have  approach'd  th'  eternal  light  as  near, 
As  th'  intellectual  angels  could  have  done  -. 

E'en  then  to  them  the  spirit  of  lies  suggests. 
That  thoy  were  blind,  because  they  saw  not 
ill. 

And  breath'd  into  their  incorruptcd  breasts 
A  curious  wish,  which  did  corrupt  their  will. 

For  that  same  ill  they  straight  desir'd  to  know  ; 

VvTiich  ill,  being  naught  but  a  defect  of  good. 
In  all  God's  works  the  devil  could  not  show, 

While  man  their  lord  in  his  perfection  stood. 

So  that  themselves  were  first  to  do  the  ill. 
Ere  they  thereof  the  knowledge  could  attain. 

Like  him  that  knew  not  poison's  power  to  kill, 
Until  (by  tasting  it)  himself  was  slain. 

E'en  so  by  tasting  of  that  fruit  forbid, 

V/Tiere  they  sought  knowledge  they  did  error 
find, 

111  they  desir'd  to  know,  and  ill  they  did  ; 
And  to  give  passion  eyes,  made  reason  blind. 

For  then  their  minds  did  first  in  passion  see 
Those  wretched  shapes  of  misery  and  woe. 

Of  nakedness,  of  shame,  of  poverty. 

Which  then  their  own  experience  made  them 
know. 
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But  then  grow  rcaaou  dark,  that  she  no  more 
Could  the   fair   forms  of   good   and  truth 
discern ; 

Bats  thoy  became,  that  caplos  were  before  ; 
And  this  they  got  by  their  desire  to  learn. 

lint  wo,  their  wretched  offspring,  what  do  wo  ? 

Do  not  wo  .still  taste  of  the  fruit  forbid  ? 
AMiil.st  with  fond  fruitlos.s  curiosity, 

In  books  profane  we  seek  for  knowledge  hid. 

"What  is  this  knowledge?  but  the  Rky-stol'n  fire, 
For  wliich  the  thief  still  chain'd  in  ice  doth 
sit? 
And  which  the  poor  rude  satyr  did  admire. 
And  needs  would  kiss,  but  burnt  his  lips 
with  it. 
What  is  it  ?  but  the  cloud  of  empty  rain, 
"VNTiioh   when    Jove's   guest    cmbrac'd,   ho 
monsters  got  ? 
Or  the  false  pails,  which  oft  being  fill'd  with 
pain, 
Eeceiv'd  the  water,  but  ret.ain'd  it  not  ? 

In  fine,  what  is  it  ?  btit  the  fiery  coach 

■\Miich  the  youth   sought,  and  sought  his 
death  withal  ? 
Or  the  boy's  wings,  which  when  he  did  approach 

The  Bun's  hot  beams,  did  melt  and  let  him 
faU? 
And  yet,  alas  !  when  all  o\ir  lamps  are  burn'd, 

Our  bodies  wasted,  and  our  spirits  spent ; 
Wlion  wo  have  aU  the  learned  volumes  turn'd 

■\Vhich  yield  men's  mts  both  help  and  orna- 
ment : 
What  can  wo  know  ?  or  what  can  we  discern  ? 

When  error  choaks  the  windows  of  the  mind  ; 
The  divers  forms  of  things,  how  can  we  loam, 

That  have  been  ever  from  our  birth-day  blind? 

When  reason's  lamp,  which  (like  the  sun  in  sky) 
Throughout  man's  little  world  her  beams  did 
spread. 

Is  now  become  a  sparkle,  which  doth  lie 
Under  the  ashes,  half  extinct,  and  dead  : 

How  can  we  hope,  that  through  eye  and  ear, 

This  dj-ing  sparkle,  in  this  cloudy  place, 
Can  recollect  these  beams  of  knowledge  clear, 

Which  were  infus'd  in  the  first  minds  by 
grace  ? 
So  might  the  heir,  whose  father  hath  in  play 

Wasted  a  thciusand  pounds  of  ancient  rent, 
By  painful  earning  of  one  groat  a  day, 

Hope  to  restore  the  patrimony  spent. 

The  wits   that   div'd  most  deep,  and   soar'd 
most  high, 
Seeking  man's  pow'rs,  have  found  his  weak- 
ness such : 
Skill  conies  so  slow,  and  life  so  fast  doth  fly. 
We  learn  so  little  and  forget  so  much." 

For  this  the  >visest  of  all  moral  men 

Said,  ho  knew  nought,  but  that  ho  nought 
did  know, 

Andtho  eTeat  mocking-master  mock'dnot  then, 
When  ho  said,  Truth  was  buried  deep  below. 


For  how  may  we  to  other  things  attain. 

When  none  of  us  his  own  soul  luiderstands  ? 

For  which  the  Devil  mocks  our  curious  brain, 
■VMicn,  Know  thyself,  his  oracle  commands. 

For  why  should  we  the  busy  soul  believe, 
When  boldly  she  concludes  of  that  and  this, 

When  of  herself  she  can  no  judgment  give. 
Nor  how,  nor  whence,  nor  where,  nor  what 
she  is  ? 

All  things  without,  which  round  about  we  see. 
We  seek  to  know,  and  how  therewith  to  do  : 

But  that  whereby  we  reason,  live,  and  be. 
Within  ourselves,  we  strangers  are  thereto. 

We  seek  to  know  the  moving  of  each  sphere, 
And  the  strange  cause  of  th'  ebbs  and  floods 
of  Nile ; 

But  of  that  clock  within  our  breasts  wo  bear, 
The  subtle  motions  we  forget  the  while. 

We  that  acquaint  ourselves  with  ev'ry  zone. 
And  pass  both  tropics,  and  behold  each  pole. 

When  we  come   home,  are  to  ourselves   un- 
known, 
And  unacquainted  still  with  oui-  own  soul. 

We  study  speech,  but  others  we  persuade ; 

We  leech-craft  learn,  but  others  sure^vith  it ; 
We  interpret  laws,  which  other  men  have  made. 

But  read  not  those  which  in  oui-  hearts  are 
writ. 

Is  it  because  the  mind  is  like  the  eye. 

Through  which  it  gathers  knowledge  by 
degrees, 

Whoso  rays  reflect  not,  but  spread  outwardly  ; 
Not  seeing  itself  when  other  things  it  sees  ? 

No,  doubtless  ;  for  the  mind  can  backward  cast 
Upon  herself,  her  understanding's  light. 

But  she  is  so  corrupt,  and  so  defac'd, 
As  her  own  image  doth  herself  affright. 

As  is  the  fable  of  the  lady  fair, 

■Which  for  her  lust  was  turn'd  into  a  cow. 
When  thirsty  to  a  stream  she  did  repair, 
And  saw  herself  transform' d  she  \nst  not 
how : 
At  first  she  startles,  then  she  stands  amazed ; 
At  last  with  terror  she  from  thence  doth  fly. 
And  loathes   the   wat'ry   glass   wherein   she 
gazed. 
And  shuns  it  stOl,   though  she  for  thirst 
doth  die : 
E'en  so  man's  soul  which  did  God's  image 
bear, 
And  was  at  first  fair,  good,  and  spotless 

piU'O, 

Since  with  her  sins  her  beauties  blotted  were, 
Doth  of  all  sights  her  own  sight  least  en- 
dure : 
For  e'en  at  first  reflection  she  espies 

Such  strange  chimeras,  and  such  monsters 
there, 
Such  toys,  such  antics,  and  such  vanities. 
As  she  retii-es,   and  shrinks  for  shame  and 
fear 
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And  as  tlie  man  loves  least  at  home  to  be, 
That  hath  a  sluttish  house  haunted  with 
sprites ; 
So  she  impatient  her  own  faults  to  see, 

Turns  from  herself,  and  in  strange  things 
deUghts. 
For  this  few  know  themselves  :  for  merchants 
broke 
View  their  estate  with  discontent  and  paiii. 
And  seas  are  troubled,  when  they  do  revoke 
Their  flowing  waves  into  themselves  again. 

And  while  the  face  of  outward  things  we  find. 

Pleasing  and  fair,  agreeable  and  sweet, 
These  things  transport,  and   carry   out   the 

mind, 
That  vrith.  herself  the  mind  can  never  meet. 

Yet  if  Affliction  once  her  wars  begin. 

And  threat  the  feebler  sense  with  sword  and 
fire, 

The  mind  contracts  herself,  and  shrinketh  in, 
And  to  herself  she  gladly  doth  retire  : 

As  spiders  touch' d,   seek  their  web's  inmost 
part ; 
As  bees  in  storms  back  to  their  hives  return; 
As  blood  in  danger  gathers  to  the  heart ; 
As  men  seek  towns,  when  foes  the  couutiy 
I  burn. 

i       If  aught  can  teach  us  aught,  affliction's  looks, 
(Making  us  pry  into  ourselves  so  near) 
Teach  us  to  know  ourselves  beyond  all  books, 
i  Or  all  the  learned  schools  that  ever  were. 

This  mistress  lately  pluck'd  me  by  the  ear. 
And  many  a  golden  lesson  hath  me  taught ; 
i       Hath  made  my  senses  quick,  and  reason  clear; 
I  Keform'd  my  mil,  and  rectify' d  my  thought. 

J       So  do  the  winds  and  thunders  cleanse  the  air: 
So  working  seas  settle  and  purge  the  wine  : 
j       So  lopp'd  and  pruned  trees  do  flourish  fair  : 
I  So  doth  the  fu-e  the  drossy  gold  refine. 

,       Neither  Minerva,  nor  the  learned  Muse, 
I  Nor  rules  of  art,  nor  precepts  of  the  wise, 

1       Could  in  my  brain  those  beams  of  skUl  infuse. 
As  but  the  glance  of  this  dame's  angry  eyes. 

She  within  lists  my  ranging  mind  hath  brought, 
(  That  now  beyond  myself  I  will  not  go  ; 

■       Myself  am  centre  of  my  circling  thought. 
Only  myself  I  study,  learn,  and  know. 

I  know  my  body's  of  so  frail  a  kind. 

As  force  without,  fevers  within  can  kill : 

I  know  the  heavenly  nature  of  my  mind, 
But  'tis  corrujjted  both  in  wit  and  will : 

I  know  my  soul  hath  power  to  know  all  things. 
Yet  is  she  blind  and  ignoraut  in  all : 

I  know  I'm  one  of  Nature's  little  kings. 

Yet  to  the  least  and  vilest  things  am  thrall. 

I  know  my  life's  a  pain,  and  but  a  span ; 

j  I  know  my  sense  is  mock'd  in  ev'ry  thing : 

And  to  conclude,  I  know  myself  a  man, 

"Which  is  a  proud,  and  yet  a  ^vTretched  thing. 
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222.— THAT  THE  SOUL  IS  MORE  THAN 
A  PERFECTION,  OR  REFLECTION  OF 
THE  SENSE. 

Are  they  not  senseless,  then,  that  think  the  soul 
Nought  but  a  tine  perfection  of  the  sense, 

Or  of  the  forms  which  fancy  doth  enroll ; 
A  qmck  resulting,  and  a  consequence  ? 

What  is  it,  then,  that  doth  the  sense  accuse, 
Both  of  false  judgment,  and  fond  appetites  ? 

What  makes  vis  do  what  sense  doth  most  refuse, 
"Which  oft  in  torment  of  the  sense  delights  ? 

Sense  thinks  the  planets'  spheres  not  much 

asunder : 

"What  tells  us,  then,  the  distance  is  so  far  ? 

Sense  thinks   the  lightning  bom  before  the 

thunder : 

What  teUs  us,  then,  they  both  together  are  ? 

"When  men  seem  crows  far  off  upon  a  tow'r, 
Sense  saith,  they're  crows  :   what  makes  us 

think  them  men  ? 
"When  we  in  agues  think  all  sweet  things  sour. 
What  makes  us  know  our  tongue's   false 

judgment  then  ? 

"What  pow'r  was  that,  whereby  Medea  saw, 
And  well  approv'd,  and  prais'd   the  better 
course  ; 
"When  her  rebellious  sense  did  so  withdraw 
Her   feeble   pow'rs,  that    she   pursu'd  the 
worse  ? 

Did  sense  persuade  Ulysses  not  to  hear 

The  mermaid's  songs  which  so  his  men  did 
please, 

That  they  were  all  persuaded,  through  the  ear, 
To  quit  the  ship  and  leap  into  the  seas  ? 

Could  any  pow'r  of  sense  the  Roman  move. 
To  burn  his  own  right  hand  with  courage 
stout  ? 
Could  sense  make  Marius  sit  unbound,  and 
prove 
The  cruel  lancing  of  the  knotty  gout  ? 

Doubtless,  in  man  there  is  a  nature  found. 
Besides  the  senses,  and  above  them  far ; 

"  Though  most  men  being  in  sensual  pleasures 
drown' d. 
It  seems  their  souls  but  in  their  senses  are." 

If  we  had  nought  but  sense,  then  only  they 
Should  have  sound  minds,  which  have  their 
senses  sound  : 

But  wisdom  grows,  when  senses  do  decay ; 
And  folly  most  in  quickest  sense  is  found. 

If  we  had  nought  but  sense,  each  living  wight, 
"Which  we  call  brute,  would  be  more  sharp 
than  we ; 

As  having  sense's  apprehensive  might 
In  a  more  clear  and  excellent  degree. 

But  they  do  want  that  quick  discoursing  pow'r, 
"Wliich  doth  in  us  the  erring  sense  correct ; 

Therefore  the  bee  did  suck  the  painted  flow'r, 
And  birds,  of  grapes,  the  cunning  shadow 
peck'd. 
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Sense   outsidcs  knows,  tlio  bouI  througli  all 
thinjfs  ficcs : 
Sense,  circumstance ;  she  doth  the  eubstanco 
view : 
Sense  sees  the  bark,  but  she  the  life  of  trees  ; 
Sense  hears  the  sounds,  but  she  the  concords 
true. 

But  why  do  I  the  pouI  and  sense  <livido, 
When  sense  is  but  a  ijow'r,  which  she  os- 
tcnds ; 

Which  licinj::  in  divers  parts  divcrsify'd, 
The  divers  forms  of  objects  apprehends  ? 

This  power  spreads  outward,  but  the  toot  doth 

grow 

In  th'  inward  soul,  which  only  doth  perceive ; 

For  th'  eyes  and  ears  no  more  their  objecta 

know. 

Than  glasses  know  what  faces  they  receive. 

For  if  wo  chance  to  fix  our  thoughts  elsewhere, 
Though  our  eyes  open  bo,  wo  cannot  see  : 

And  if  one  pow'r  did  not  both  see  and  hoar, 
Our  sights  and  sounds  would  always  double 
be. 

Then  is  the  soid  a  nature,  which  contains 
The  pow'r  of  sense,  within  a  greater  pow'r ; 

Which  doth  employ  and  use  the  sense's  pains, 

But  sits      d  rules  within  her  private  bow'r. 
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223.— THAT  THE  SOUL  IS  MOEE  THAN 
THE  TEMPERATUEE  OP  THE 
HUMOrES    OP    THE    BODY. 

If  she  doth  then  the  subtle  sense  excel, 

How  gi-oss  are  they  that  droTftTi  her  in  the 
blood  ? 

Or  in  the  body's  humours  temper' d  well ; 
As  if  in  them  such  high  perfection  stood  ? 

As  if  most  skill  in  that  musician  were, 

"VMiich  had  the  best,  and  best  tun'd  instru- 
ment? 

As  if  the  pencil  neat,  and  colours  clear. 
Had  pow'r  to  make  the  painter  excellent  ? 

Wliy  doth  not  beauty  then  refine  the  wit. 

And  good  complexion  rectify  the  will  ? 
Why  doth  not  health  bring  wisdom  still  with 
it? 

Whv  doth  not  sickness  make  men  bnxtish 
still? 
Who  can  in  mcmorj-,  or  wit,  or  will, 

Or  air,  or  fire,  or  earth,  or  water  find  ? 
Wliat  alchj-mist  can  draw,  with  all  his  skill. 

The  quintessence  of  thcso  out  of  the  mind  ? 

If  th'  elements  which  have  nor  life,  nor  sense. 
Can  breed  in  us  so  grea,t  a  iiow'r  as  this, 

Why  give  they  not  themselves  Hke  excellence. 
Or  other  things  wherein  their  mixture  is  ? 

If  she  were  but  the  body's  quality, 

Then  she  would  bo  with  it  sick,  maim'd,  and 
blind : 

But  wc  perceive  where  these  privations  be, 
An  health}',  perfect,  and  sharp-lighted  mind. 


If  she  the  body's  nature  did  partake, 

Her  strength  would  with  the  body's  strength 
decay  : 

But  when  the  body's  strongest  sinews  slake. 
Then  is  the  soul  most  active,  quick,  and  gay. 

If  she  were  but  the  body's  accident. 
And  her  solo  being  did  in  it  subsist, 

As  white  in  snow,  she  might  herself  absent. 
And  in  the  body's  substance  not  be  miss'd. 

But  it  on  her,  not  she  on  it  depends  ; 

For  she  the  body  doth  sustain  and  cherish  ; 
Such  secret  pow'rs  of  life  to  it  she  lends, 

That  when  they  fail,  then  doth  the  body 
perish. 

Since  then  the  soul  works  by  herself  alone. 
Springs  not  from  sense,  nor  humours  well 
agreeing. 
Her  nature  is  pecidiar,  and  her  own ; 
She  is  a  substance,  and  a  perfect  being. 
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224.— IN    WHAT    ISLINNEE    THE   SOUL 
IS  UNITED  TO  THE  BODY. 

But  how  shall  we  this  union  well  express  ? 

Nought  ties  the  soul,  her  subtlety  is  such ; 
She  moves  the  body,  which  she  doth  possess  ; 

Yet  no  part  toucheth,  but  by  virtue's  touch. 

Then  dwells  she  not  therein,  as  in  a  tent ; 

Nor  as  a  pilot  in  his  ship  doth  iiit ; 
Nor  as  the  spider  in  his  web  is  pent ; 

Nor  as  the  wax  retains  the  print  in  it ; 

Nor  as  a  vessel  water  doth  contain ; 

Nor  as  as  one  liquor  in  another  shed  ; 
Nor  as  the  heat  doth  in  the  fire  remain  ; 

Nor  as  a  voice  throughout  the  air  is  spread : 

But  as  tho  fair  and  cheerful  morning  light 
Doth  here  and  there  her  silver  beams  impart. 

And  in  an  instant  doth  herself  unite 

To  the  transparent  air,  in  all  and  CY'i-y  part : 

Still  resting  whole,  when  blows  the  air  divide; 

Abiding  pure,  when  th'  air  is   most  cor- 
rupted ; 
Throughout  the  air,  her  beams  dispersing  wide ; 

And  when  the  air  is  toss'd,  not  interrupted. 

So  doth  tho  piercing  soid  the  body  fill, 
Being  all  in  all,  and  all  in  part  diffus'd  ; 

Indivisible,  incorruptible  still ; 

Not  forc'd,  encounter' d,  troubled,  or  ccn- 
fus'd. 

And  as  tho  sun  above  the  light  doth  bring, 
Though  wo  behold  it  in  the  air  below ; 

So  from  th'  Eternal  Light  tho  soul  doth  spring. 

Though  in  the  bodj^  she  her  pow'rs  do  show. 
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225.— THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOLX. 

Again,  how  can  she  but  immortal  bo. 

"WTicn  with  the  motions  of  both  -will  and  wit, 
She  still  aspircth  to  eternity. 

And  never  rests,  till  she  attain  to  it  ? 
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"Water  in  conduit  pipes  can  rise  no  higher 
Than  the  well-head  from  whence  it  first  doth 
spring  : 

Then  skice  to  eternal  God  she  doth  aspire, 
She  cannot  bo  bnt  an  eternal  thing. 

"  All  moTinj  things  to  other  things  do  move, 
Of  the  same  kind  which  shews  their  nature 
such : " 
So    earth   falls    down,    and    fire    doth  moiint 
above. 
Tin  both  their  proper  elements  do  touch. 

And  as  the  moisture,  which  the  thirsty  earth 
Sucks  from  the  sea,  to  fill  her  empty  veins, 

From  out  her  womb  at  last  doth  take  a  birth. 
And  runs  a  Ij-mph  along  the  grassy  plains  : 

Long  doth  she  stay,  as  loth  to  leave  the  land, 
From   whoso  soft  side  she  first   did  issue 
make  : 

She  tastes  all  places,  turns  to  every  hand. 
Her  flow'ry  banks  unwilling  to  forsake  : 

Yet  nature  so  her  streams  doth  lead  and  carry. 
As  that  her  course  doth  make  no  final  stay. 

Till  she  herself  unto  the  ocean  marry, 
Within  whose  wat'ry  bosom  first  she  lay. 

E'en  so  the  soul,  which  in  this  earthly  moidd 
The  spirit  of  God  doth  secretly  infuse. 

Because  at  first  she  doth  the  earth  behold, 
And  only  this  material  world  she  views : 

At  first  her  mother  earth  she  holdeth  dear, 
And  doth  embrace  the  world,  and  worldly 
things  ; 
She   flies   close   by  the   ground,  and  hovers 
here, 
And  mounts  not  up  with  her  celestial  wings  : 

Yet  under  heaven  she  cannot  light  on  aught 
That  with  her  heav'nly  nature  doth  agree  ; 

She  cannot  rest,  she  cannot  fix  her  thought, 
She  cannot  in  this  world  contented  be. 

For  who  did  ever  yet,  in  honour,  wealth, 
Or  pleasure  of  the  sense,  contentment  find  ? 

"Who  ever  ceas'd  to  wish,  when  he  had  health  ? 
Or  having  wisdom,  was  not  vox'd  in  xoind  ? 

Then  as  a  bee  which  among  weeds  doth  fall, 
"Which  seem  sweet  flow'rs,  with  lustre  fresh 
and  gay : 
She  lights  on  that,  and  this,  and  tasteth  all ; 
But,  pleas' d  with  none,  doth  rise  and  soar 
away  : 

So,  when  the  soul  finds  hero  no  true  content, 
And,  like  Noah's  dove,  can  no  sure  footing 
take, 
She  doth  return  from  whence  she  first  was 
sent, 
And  flies  to  him  that  first  her  wings  did 
make. 

Wit,  seeking  truth,  from  cause  to  cause  as- 
cends, 
And  never  rests,  till  it  the  first  attain  : 
'  Will,  seeking  good,  finds  many  middle  ends ; 
But  never  stays,  tUl  it  the  last  do  gain. 


Now  God  the  truth,  and  first  of  causes  is  ; 

God  is  the  last  good  end,  which  lasteth  stUl; 
Being  Alpha  and  Omega  nam'd  for  this  j 

Alpha  to  vnt,  Omega  to  the  will. 

Since  then  her  heavenly  kind  she   doth  dis- 
play. 

In  that  to  God  she  doth  directly  move ; 
And  on  no  mortal  thing  can  make  her  stay, 

She  cannot  be  from  hence,  but  from  above. 

And  yet  this  first  true  cause,  and  last  good 
end, 

She  cannot  hero  so  weU  and  truly  see  ; 
For  this  perfection  she  must  yet  attend, 

Till  to  her  Maker  she  espoused  be. 

As  a  king's  daughter,  being  in  person  sought 
Of  divers  princes,  who  do  neighbour  near. 

On  none  of  them  can  fix  a  constant  thought. 
Though  she  to  all  do  lend  a  gentle  ear : 

Yet  can  she  love  a  foreign  emperor, 

T\Tiom  of  great  worth  and  pow'r  she  hears 
to  be. 

If  she  be  woo'd  but  by  ambassador. 
Or  but  his  letters,  or  his  pictures  see  : 

For  well  she  knows,  that  when  she  shall  be 
brought 
Into  the  kingdom  where  her  spouse  doth 
reign ; 
Her   eyes    shall   see   what    she  conceiv'd  in 
thought. 
Himself,  his  state,  his  glory,  and  his  train. 

So  while  the  virgin  soul  on  earth  doth  stay, 
She  woo'd   and  tempted  in  ten  thousand 
ways, 
By  these  great  pow'rs  which  on  the  earth  bear 
sway; 
The  -svisdom  of  the  world,  wealth,  i^leasuro, 
praise  : 

With   these    sometimes    she    doth   her  time 
beguile. 

These  do  by  fits  her  fantasy  possess  ; 
But  she  distastes  them  all  within  a  while, 

And  in  the  sweetest  finds  a  tediousness ; 

But  if  upon  the  world's  Almighty  King 

She  once  doth  fix  her  humble  loving  thought. 

Who  l)y  his  picture  drawn  in  every  thing 
And  sacred  messages,  her  love  hath  sought ; 

Of  him  she  thinks  she  cannot  think  too  much ; 

This  honey  tasted  stiU,  is  ever  sweet ; 
The  pleasure  of  her  ravish' d  thought  is  such, 

As  almost  here  she  ^vith  her  bliss  doth  meet. 

But  when  in  heaven  she  shall  his  essence  see, 
This  is  her  sov'reign  good,  and  perfect  bliss  ; 

Her  longing,  wishings,  hopes,  all  finish'd  be  ; 
Her  joys  are  full,  her  motions  rest  in  this  : 

There  is  she  crown' d  with  garlands  of  content ; 

There  doth  she  manna  cat,  and  nectar  di-ink : 

That  presence  doth  such  high  delights  present, 

As  never   tongue   could   speak,   nor  heart 

could  think. 

Sir  John  Davies. — About  1600. 


Irom  1558  to  1649.] 


A  HYMN  TO  CHRIST. 


[John  Donx£. 


226.— AN  APPEAL  TO   THE  HEART. 

0  i^rnorant  poor  man  !  what  dont  thou  bear 
Lock'd  lip  within  tho  casket  of  thy  breast  ? 

Wliat  jewels?,  and  what  riclios  hast  thou  thei'c  P 
WTiat  hoav'nly  treasure  in  so  weak  a  chest  'f 

Look  in  thy  soul,  and  thou  shalt  beauties  find. 

Like  those  which  drown'd  Narcissus  in  the 
flood  : 
Honour  and  pleasure  both  are  in  thy  mind, 

And  all  that  in  the  world  is  counted  good. 

Think  of  her  worth,  and  think  that  God  did 
mean, 
This  worthy  mind   should   worthy  things 
embrace : 
Blot  not  her  beauties  with  thy  thoughts  un- 
clean, 
Nor  her  dishonour  with  thy  passion  base. 

Kill  not  her  quick' ning  pow'r  ■with  surf  citings  : 
Mar  not  her  .seu.se  with  sensuality  : 

Cast  not  her  wit  on  idle  things  : 

Make  not  her  free  wiU  slave  to  vanity. 

And  when  thou  think' st  of  her  etcrnitj". 

Think  not  that  death  against  her  nature  is ; 

Think  it  a  birth  :   and  when  thou  go'st  to  die. 
Sing  like  a  swan,  as  if  thou  went'st  to  bliss. 

And  if  thou,  like  a  child,  didst  fear  before, 
Being  in  the  dark,  where  thou  didst  nothing 
see; 
Now  I  have  brought  thee  torch-light,  fear  no 
more  ; 
Now  when  thou  dy'st,  thou  canst  not  hood- 
wink'd  bo. 

And  thou,  my  soiol,  which  tnm'st  with  cirri ous 

eye. 

To  view  the  beams  of  thine  own  form  divine, 

Know,  that  thou  canst  know  nothing  perfectly, 

\Aliile  thou  art  clouded  with  this  flesh  of 

mine. 

Take  heed  of  overweening,  and  compare 

Thy  peacock's  feet  with  thy  gay  peacock's 
train  : 

Study  the  best  and  highest  things  that  are, 
But  of  thyself  an  humble  thought  retain. 

Cast  do^vn  thyself,  and  only  strive  to  raise 
The  glory  of  thy  Maker's  sacred  name  : 
Use  all  thy  pow'rs  that  blessed  pow'r  to  praise, 
Which  gives  thee  pow'r  to  be,  and  use  tho 
same. 

Sir  John  Davics. — Ahout  IGCO. 


227.— ADDRESS  TO  BISHOP  VALEN- 
TINE, 

On   the  clay  oj  the  marriage  of  the  Elector 
Palatine  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 

Hail,  Bishop  Valentino  !  whose  day  this  is, 

All  tho  air  is  thy  liioceso, 

And  all  the  chirping  chori.'tors 

And  other  birds  are  thy  jiarishioners  : 

Thou  marryest,  every  year. 


Tlio  IjTic  lark  and  tho  grave  whisjjering  doTO ; 
The  sparrow  that  neglects  his  life  for  love, 
The  household  Vjird  with  his  red  stomacher ; 
Thou  mak'st  the  blackljird  speed  as  soon, 
As  doth  tho  goldfinch  or  the  halcyon ; 
This  da}'  more  cheerfully  than  ever  shine ; 
Tliis  day   which  might   inflame  thyself,    old 
Valentine ! 

«  «  «  • 

John  Donne. — About  1G30. 


228.— A  HYJIN  TO  THE  FATHER. 

Wilt  Thou  forgive  that  sin  where  I  ])egun, 
Which  was  my  sin,  though  it  were  done 
before  ? 
Wilt  Thou  forgive  that  sin,  through  which  I 

run, 
And  do  run  still,  though  still  I  do  deplore  ? 
When  Thou  hast  done,  Thou  hast  not  done, 
For  I  have  more. 

Wilt  Thou  forgive  that  sin,  which  I  have  won 
Others  to  sin,  and  made  my  sins  their  door? 
Wilt  Tliou  forgive  that  sin  which  I  did  shun 
A  3'ear  or  two, — but  wallow"  d  in  a  score  ? 
V/hen  Thou  hast  done.  Thou  hast  not  done, 
For  I  have  more. 

I  have  a  sin  of  fear,  that  when  I've  spun 

My  last  thread,  I  shall  perish  on  tho  shore; 
But  swear  by  Thyself  that  at  my  death  Thy 

Son 
Shall  shine  as  ho  shines  now  and  heretofore ; 
And  having  done  that  Thou  hast  done, 
I  fear  no  more ! 

John  Bonne. — About  1630. 


229.— A  HYMN   TO   CHRIST, 

At  the  Autlior's  last  goin^  into  Germany. 

In  what  torn  ship  soever  I  embark. 
That  ship  shall  be  my  emblem  of  thy  ark : 
"Wliat  sea  soever  swallow  me,  that  flood 
Shall  be  to  me  an  emblem  of  thy  blood. 
Though  thou  with  clouds  of  anger  do  disguise 
Thy  face,  j-et  through  that  mask  I  know  those 

eyes. 
Which,  though  they  turn  away  sometimes, 

I'hey  never  will  despise. 

I  sacrifice  this  island  unto  thee. 

And  all,  whom  I  love  hero,  and  who  lovo  me  ; 

When  I  have  put  this  flood  'twist  them  and 

me, 
Piit  thou  thy  blood  betwixt  my  sins  and  thcc, 
As  the  tree's  sap  doth  seek  the  root  below 
In  winter,  in  my  winter  now  I  go, 

Wliore  none  but  thoo,  th'  eternal  root 

Of  true  love,  I  maj'  know. 

Nor  thou,  nor  thy  religion,  do.«t  control 
Tho  amorousness  of  an  harmonious  soul ; 
But  thou  would' st  have  that  lovo  thj-solf :  as 

thou 
Art  jealous,  Lord,  so  I  am  jealous  now. 


John  Donne.] 


THE  WILL. 


Third  Period. 


Thou  lov'st  not,  till  from  loviu^  more  thou 

free 
My  soul :  who  ever  gives,  takes  libcrtj- : 
Oh,  if  thou  car'st  uot  whom  I  love, 

Alas  1  thou  lov'st  not  mo. 

Seal  then  this  bill  of  my  divorce  to  all, 
On  whom  those  fainter  beams  of  love  did  fall ; 
Marry  those  loves,  which  in  youth  scatter' d  be 
On  face,  wit,  hopes  (false  mistresses)  to  thee. 
Churches  are  best  for  prayer,  that  have  least 

light; 
To  see  God  only,  I  go  out  of  sight  : 

And,  to  'scape  stormy  days,  I  chooso 
An  everlasting  night. 

John  Donne. — About  1G30. 


C30.— THE  WILL. 

Before  I  sigh  my  last  gasp,  let  mo  breathe 
Great  Love,  some  legacies  :  I  hero  bequeath 
Mine  eyes  to  .iVi-gus,  if  mine  eyes  can  see  ; 
If  they  bo  blind,  then,  Love,  I  give  them  thee ; 
My  tongue  to  Famo ;    to  ambas-iadors  mine 

ears ; 

To  women,  or  the  sea,  my  tears  ; 
Thou,  Love,  hast  taught  me  here  fcof ore. 
By  maldng  me  servo  her  who  had  twenty  more. 
That  I  shoidd  givo  to  none  but  such  as  had 

too  much  before. 

My  constancy  I  to  the  planets  give  ; 

My  truth  to  them  who  at  the  court  do  live ; 

Mine  ingenuity  and  openness 

To  Jesuits  ;  to  Buffoons  my  pensivcness  ; 

My  sUcnec  to  any  who  abroad  have  been ; 

My  money  to  a  Capuchin. 
Thou,  Love,  t.aught'st  me,  by  appointing  me 
To  love  there,  where  no  love  received  can  bo, 
Only  to  give  to  such  as  have  no  good  cax^acity. 

My  faith  I  give  to  Eoman  Catholics  ; 
All  my  good  works  unto  tlic  schismatics 
Of  Amsterdam  ;  my  best  civility 
And  courtship  to  an  university  ; 
My  modesty  I  give  to  soldiers  baro  ; 
My  patience  let  gamesters  share  ; 
Thou,  Love,  taught' st  me,  by  making  me 
LovG  her  that  holds  my  love  disparity, 
Only  to  give  to  those  that  count  my  gifts  in- 
dignity. 

I  givo  my  reputation  to  those 

AMaich  wcro  my  friends;    mine   industry  to 

foes; 
To  schoolmen  I  bequeath  my  doubtfulness ; 
My  sickness  to  physicians,  or  excess ; 
To  Nature  all  that  I  in  rhymo  have  vjrit  ! 

And  to  my  company  my  v.'it : 
Thou,  Love,  by  making  me  adoro 
Her  who  begot  this  love  in  mo  before, 
Taught' st  me  to  make  a.:  though  I  gave,  whoa 

I  do  but  restore. 

To  him  for  whom  the  passing  bell  next  tolls 
I  givo  my  physic  l^ooks  ;  my  written  rolls 
Of  moral  counsels  I  to  Bedlam  give  ; 
My  brazen  medals,  unto  them  which  livo 


In  want  of  bread ;  to  them  which  j)ass  among 
All  foreigners,  my  English  tongue  : 
Thou,  Love,  by  making  mo  love  one 
"Who  thinks  her  friendship  a  fit  portion 
For  yoimger  lovers,  dost  my  gifts  thua  dispro- 
portion. 

Therefore  I'll  give  no  more,  but  I'll  undo 
The  world  by  d.-^ung,  because  love  dies  too. 
Then  all  your  bo;iuties  will  be  no  more  worth 
Than  gold  in  mines,  where  nono  doth  draw  it 

forth. 
And  all  your  graces  no  more  use  shall  have 

Than  a  sun-dial  in  a  grave. 
Thou,  Love,  taught' st  me,  by  maldng  mo 
Love  her  who  doth  neglect  both  me  and  theo. 
To  invent  and  practise  tliis  one  way  to  an- 
nihilate all  three. 

John  Donne. — Ahout  1G30. 


23 1  .—VALEDICTION. 

As  virtuous  men  pass  mildly  awaj'. 
And  whisper  to  their  souls  to  go  ; 
Whilst  some  of  their  sad  friends  do  say. 
The  breath  goes  now — and  some  say,  no  ; 

So  lot  us  melt,  and  make  no  noise, 
No  tear-floods,  nor  sigh-tempests  move  ; 
'Twore  profanation  of  our  joys 
To  teU  the  laity  our  love. 

Mo-\-ing  of  th'  earth  brings  harms  and  fears, 
Men  reckon  what  it  did,  and  meant ; 
But  trepidation  of  the  spheres. 
Though  greater  far,  is  innocent. 

Dull,  sublunary  lover's  love 
(Whose  soul  is  sense)  cannot  admit 
Absence,  because  it  doth  removo 
Those  things  which  alimented  it. 

But  we're  by  love  so  much  refined, 
That  ourselves  know  not  what  it  is  ; 
Inter-assured  of  the  mind. 
Careless  eyes,  lips,  and  hands  to  miss. 

Our  two  souls,  therefore  (which  aro  one) 
Though  I  must  go,  endure  uot  yet 
A  broach,  but  an  expansion, 
Like  gold  to  airy  thinness  beat. 

If  they  bo  two,  they  are  two  so 
As  stiff  twin  compasses  are  two  ; 
Thy  soul,  the  fix'd  foot,  makes  no  show 
To  move,  but  doth,  if  th'  other  do. 

And  though  it  in  the  centre  sit, 
Yet  v/hen  the  other  far  doth  roam, 
It  leans,  and  hearkens  after  it. 
And  grows  erect  aa  that  comes  homo. 

Such  wilt  thou  bo  to  mo,  who  must 
Liko  th'  other  foot,  obliquely  run  ; 
Thy  ILrmnoss  makes  my  circlofj  just, 
And  makes  mo  end  v^'hcre  I  begun. 

John  Donne. — About  1G30. 


From  1558  to  1649.] 


SONNETS. 


[John  Donne. 


232.— S  O  N  G. 

Sweetest  Lovo,  I  do  not  go 

For  wcarincHs  of  thco, 

Nor  in  hope  tlio  world  can  show 

A  fitter  lovo  for  mo. 

But  Binco  tliat  I 

Must  dio  at  last,  'tis  best 

Thu.s  to  use  myself  in  jest 

By  foit^cd  death  to  die. 

Yesternight  the  sun  went  hence, 
And  yet  is  hero  to-day  ; 
Ho  hath  no  doiro  nor  seuso, 
Nor  half  so  short  a  way ; 
Then  fear  not  mo, 
But  believe  that  I  shall  make 
Hastier  journeys,  since  I  take 
More  wings  and  spui-s  than  he. 
«  «  *  * 

John  Bonne. — About  1C30. 


233.— THE  BEEAK  OF  DAY. 

Stay,  O  Sweot !  and  do  not  rise  : 

Tho  light  that  shines  comes  from  thino  eyes ; 

Tho  day  breaks  not — it  is  my  heart, 

Because  that  you  and  I  must  part. 

Stay,  or  else  my  joys  will  die, 

And  perish  in  their  infancy. 

'Tis  true,  it's  day — what  though  it  be  ? 

0  wilt  thou  therefore  rise  from  mo  ? 

WTiy  should  we  rise  becaus^o  'tis  light  ? 

Did  wo  lie  down  because  'twas  night  ? 

Love,  which  in  spite  of  darkness  brought  ns 

hither, 
Shoidd,  in  despite  of  light,  keep  us  together. 

Light  hath  no  tongue,  but  is  all  eye ; 

If  it  could  speak  as  well  as  spy, 

This  were  tho  worst  that  it  could  say, 

That,  being  well,  I  fain  would  sta,y, 

And  that  I  loved  my  heart  and  honour  so, 

That  I  would  not  from  her  that  had  them  go. 

Must  business  theo  from  henco  remove  ? 

Oh,  that's  tho  worst  tlisoase  of  lovo  ! 

The  poor,  tho  foul,  the  false,  love  can 

Admit,  but  not  the  busy  man. 

Ho  which  hath  business  and  makes  love,  doth 

do 
Such  wrong  as  when  a  married  man  doth  woo. 

John  Donne. — About  1C30. 


234.— THE  DREAM. 

Imago  of  her  whom  I  love  more  than  sho 
"^Miose  fair  impression  in  my  faithful  heart 
Makes  mo  her  medal,  and  makes  her  lovo  mo 
As  kings  do  coins,  to  which  thoir  stamps  im- 
part 
Tho  value — go,  and  take  my  heart  from  henco, 
"Which  now  is  grown  too  great  and  good  for 

mo. 
Ilonoiirs  oppress  weak  spirits,  and  our  sense 
Strong  objects  dull ;  the  more,  tho  less  we  see. 


"When  you  are  pone,  and  reason  gone  with  j"ou, 
Then  phunta.sy  is  queen,  and  kouI,  and  all ; 
She  can  present  joys  meaner  than  you  uo, 
Convenient,  and  moro  proportional. 
So  if  I  dream  I  have  you,  I  havo  yon, 
For  all  our  joys  are  but  fantastical, 
Anil  so  I  'scape  tho  pain,  for  pain  is  tmc ; 
And  sleep,  which  locks  up  sense,  doth  lock 

out  all. 
After  such  a  fruition  I  shall  wake, 
And,  but  tho  waking,  nothing  shall  repent ; 
And  shall  to  lovo  more  thankful  sonnets  make, 
Than  if  more  honour,  tears,  and  pains,  were 

spent. 
But,  dearest  heart,  and  dearer  image,  stay ; 
Alas  !  true  joys  at  best  are  dreams  enough. 
Though  you  stay  here  j'ou  pass  too  fast  away, 
For  even  at  first  life's  taper  is  a  snuff. 
Fill'd  with  her  love,  may  I  be  rather  gi-own 
Mad  with  much  heart,  than  idiot  with  none. 
John  Donne. — About  1C30. 


235.— SONNETS. 

II. 

A    due  by  many  titles,  I  resign 
Myself  to  thee,  O  God.     First  I  was  made 
By  thco  and  for  thee  ;  and,  when  I  was  dccay'd, 
Thy  blood  bought  that,  tho  which  before  was 

thine ; 
I  am  thy  son,  made  with  thyself  to  shine. 
Thy  servant,  whose  pains  thou  hast  still  re- 
pay'd. 
Thy  sheep,  thine  image,  and,  till  I  betray'd 
Myself,  a  temple  of  thy  spirit  divine. 
Why  dotli  tho  devil  then  usurp  on  mo  ? 
"Why  doth   he  steal,    nay,  ravish  that's  thy 

right  ? 
Except  thou  rise,   and  for   thino  own  work 

fight. 
Oh  !  I  shall  soon  despair,  when  I  shall  see 
That  thou  lov'st  mankind  well,  yet  wilt  not 

choose  me, 
And  Satan  hates  me,  yet  is  loth  to  lose  me. 


Oh  !  my  black  soul,  now  thou  art  summoned 
By  sickness.  Death's  herald  and  champion  ; 
Thou'rt  like  a  pilgrim,   which   abroad  hath 

done 
Treason,  and  durst  not  turn  to  whence  ho  is 

fled; 
Or  like  a  thief,   which  till  death's  doom  be 

read, 
"Wishcth  himself  delivered  from  prison ; 
But  damn'd  and  hawl'd  to  execution, 
"Wisheth  that  still  he  might  b"impri?oncd : 
Yet  grace,  if  thou  repent,  thou  canst  not  lack; 
But  who  shall  give  tliee  that  grace  to  begin  ? 
Oh,  make  thyself  ^^-itll  holy  mourning  black. 
And  red  with  blushing,  as  thou  ai-t  wth  sin ; 
Or  wash  theo  in  Christ's   blood,   which  hath 

this  might. 
That,  being  red,  it  dies  red  souls  to  white. 


John  Donne.] 


ODE. 


Third  Period. 


Death,    bo    not    proud,    though    some    have 

called  thee 
Mighty  and  dreadful,  for  thou  art  not  so ; 
For  those,    whom    thou   think' st   thou   dost 

overthrow. 
Die  not,  poor  death ;  nor  yet  canst  thou  Idll 

me. 
From  rest  and  sleep,  which  but  thy  picture 

be, 
Much  pleasure ;  then  from  thco  much  more 

must  flow ; 
And  soonest  our  best  men  -with  thee  do  go, 
Rest  of  their  bones,  and  soul's  delivery. 
Thou'rt   slave   to   fate,    chance,    kings,     and 
I  desperate  men, 

i       And  dost  with  poison,  war,  and  sickness  dwell, 
And  poppy  or  charms  can  make  us  sleep  as 

well, 
And  better  than  thy  stroke.     Why  swell' st 

thou  then  ? 
One  short  sleep  past,  we  wake  eternally  ; 
And  death  shall  be  no  more,  death,  thou  shalt 

die. 


Spit   in   my  face,  you  Jews,  and  pierce  my 

side, 
Buflfet  and  scoff,  scourge  and  crucify  me  : 
For  I  have  sinn'd,  and  sinn'd  ;  and  only  he, 
Who  could  do  no  iniquity,  hath  dy'd : 
But  by  my  death  cannot  be  satisfi'd 
My  sins,  which  pass  the  Jews'  impiety  : 
They  kill'd  once  an  inglorious  man,  but  I 
Crucify  him  daily,  being  now  glorifi'd. 
Oh,  let  me  then  his  strange  love  still  admire  : 
Kings  pardon,  but  he  bore  our  pimishment ; 
And  Jacob  came,  cloth'd  in  vile  harsh  attire, 
But  to  supplant,  and  with  gainful  intent : 
God  cloth'd  himself  in  vile  man's  flesh,  that  so 
He  might  be  weak  enough  to  suffer  woe. 


Batter   my   heart,   three-person' d   God;    for 
you 

As  yet  but  knock,  breathe,  shine,  and  seek  to 
mend; 

That  I  may  rise  and  stand,  o'erthrow  m',  and 
bend 

Your  force,  to  break,  blow,  burn,  and  make 
me  new. 

I,  like  an  usurp'd  town  to  another  due, 

Labour  t'  admit  you,  but  oh,  to  no  end  ; 

Eeason,  your  viceroy   in   me,  v/e   should  de- 
fend. 

But  is  captiv'd,  and  proves  weak  or  untrue ; 

Yet   dearly   I  love  you,  and  would  bo  lov'd 
fain. 

But  am  betroth' d  unto  your  enemy  : 

Divorce  me,  untie,  or  break  that  knot  again, 

Take  me  to  you,  imprison  me  ;  for  I, 

Except  you  enthrall  me,  never  shall  be  free ; 
j       Nor  ever  chaste,  except  you  ravish  mo. 
!  John  D(yiine. — About  1C30. 


236.— ODE. 

Tengeance  -will  sit  above  our  faults ;    but  till 

She  there  do  sit. 
We  see  her  not,  nor  them.    Thus  blind,  yet  still 
Wo  lead  her  way  ;  and  thus,  whUst  wo  do  ill, 

We  suffer  it. 

Unhappy  he,  whom  youth  makes  not  bewaro 

Of  doing  ill : 
Enough  we  labour  under  ago  and  care  ; 
In  niimber  th'  crrours  of  the  last  place  are 

The  grc»tcst  still. 

Yet  we,  that  should  the  ill,  we  now  begin. 

As  soon  repent, 
(Strange  thing!)  perceive  not;  our  faults  are 

not  seen. 
But  iiast  us ;  neither  felt,  but  only  in 
The  ptmishment. 

But  wo  know  ourselves  least ;  mere  outward 
shows 

Our  minds  so  store, 
That  our  souls,  no  more  than  our  eyes,  dis- 
close 
But  form  and  colour.     Only  he,  who  knows 
Himself,  knows  more. 

John  Bonne. — About  1G30. 


237.— TO  THE  HOLY  TEINITY. 
I. 
O  Holy,  blessed,  glorious  Trinity 
Of  Persons,  stUl  one  God  in  unity. 
The  faithful  man's  believed  mystery, 

Help,  help  to  lift 
Myself    up    to    thee,    harrow' d,     torn,     and 

bruised 
By  sin  and  Satan,  and  my  flesh  misused 
As  my  heart  lies  in  pieces,  all  confused, 

0,  take  my  gift. 

II. 
All-gracious  God,  the  sinner's  sacrifice, 
A  broken  heart  thou  wort  not  wont  despise  ; 
But,  'bove  the  fat  of  rams  and  bulls,  to  prize — 

An  offering  meet 
For  thy  acceptance.     O,  behold  me  right. 
And  take  compassion  on  my  grievous  plight ! 
What  odour  can  bo  than  a  heart  contrite 

To  thee  more  sweet  ? 

III. 
Eternal  Father,  God,  who  didst  create 
This  all  of  nothing,  gav'st  it  form  and  fate. 
And  breath' st  into  it  life  and  light,  and  state 

To  worship  thee  ! 
Eternal  God,  the  Son,  who  not  denied' st 
To  take  our  nature  ;  becam'st  man,  and  died'st 
To  pay  our  debts,  upon  thy  cross,  and  cried' st — 

"  All  's  done  in  mo  ! " 

IV. 

Eternal  Spirit,  God  from  both  proceeding, 
Father  and  Soi^ — the  Comforter,  in  breeding 
Pure  thoughts  in  man ;  with  fiery  zeal  them 
feeding 

For  acts  of  grace ! 


From  1558  to  1G49.] 


ON  LUCY,  COUNTESS  OF  BEDFORD. 


[Ben  Jonson. 


Increase  those  acts,  O  frlorious  Unity 
Of  Persons,  still  one  God  in  IVinity ; 
I'ill  I  attain  the  longed-for  mystery 

Of  seeing  your  face. 


Beholding  One  in  Throe,  and  Three  in  One, 

A  Trinity  to  shine  in  Union  ; 

The  gladdest  light  dark  man  can  think  upon. 

Oh,  grant  it  mo  ! 
Father  and  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  you  three 
All  co-ctcrnal  in  your  Majesty, 
Distinct  in  Persons,  yet  in  Unity — 

One  God  to  see. 

VI. 

lily  Maker,  Saviour,  and  my  Sanctifier ! 
To  hear,  to  meditate,  sweeten  my  desiro 
With  grace,  and  lovo,  with  cherishing  entire  ; 

O,  then  how  blest ! 
Among  thy  saints  elected  to  abide, 
And  with  thy  angels  placed,  side  by  side, 
But  in  thy  presence  truly  glorified, 

Shall  I  there  rest. 

Ben  Jonson. — About  1630. 


23S.— C  U  P  I  D. 

Beauties,  have  you  seen  this  toy. 
Called  lovo,  a  little  boy 
Almost  naked,  wanton,  blind  ; 
Cruel  now,  and  then  as  kind  ? 
If  he  be  amongst  yo,  say ; 
He  is  Venus'  runaway. 

She  that  will  but  now  discover 
■\Vhero  the  winged  wag  doth  hover, 
Shall  to-night  receive  a  kiss. 
How  or  where  herself  would  wish  ; 
But  who  brings  him  to  his  mother, 
Shall  have  that  kiss,  and  another. 

Ho  hath  marks  about  him  plenty  ; 
You  shall  know  him  among  twenty. 
All  his  body  is  a  fire. 
And  his  breath  a  flame  entire, 
That,  being  shot  like  lightning  in, 
Wounds  the  heart  but  not  the  sldn. 

At  his  sight  the  sun  hath  tum'd, 
Neptune  in  the  waters  burn'd  ; 
HoU  hath  felt  a  greater  heat ; 
Jove  himself  forsook  his  seat ; 
From  the  centre  to  the  sky 
Are  his  trophies  reared  high. 

AVings  ho  hath,  which  though  yo  clip, 
He  will  leap  from  lip  to  lip. 
Over  liver,  lights,  and  heart, 
But  not  stay  in  any  part ; 
And  if  chance  his  arrow  misses. 
He  will  shoot  himself  in  kisses. 

He  doth  bear  a  golden  bow, 
And  a  quiver  hanging  low, 


Full  of  arrows,  that  outbrave 
Dian's  shafts  ;  where,  if  ho  have 
Any  head  more  sharp  than  other. 
With  that  first  he  strikes  hiB  mother. 

Still  the  fairest  are  his  fuel. 
When  his  days  aro  to  be  cruel. 
Lovers'  hearts  are  all  his  food, 
And  his  baths  their  warmest  blood ; 
Nought  but  wounds  his  hand  doth  season. 
And  ho  hates  none  like  to  Eeason. 

Trust  him  not ;  his  words,  though  Bwect, 

Seldom  with  his  heart  do  meet. 

All  his  practice  is  deceit ; 

Every  gift  it  is  a  bait ; 

Not  a  kiss  but  poison  bears  ; 

And  most  treason  in  his  tears. 

Idle  minutes  are  his  reign  ; 

Then  the  straggler  makes  his  gain. 

By  presenting  maids  with  toys. 

And  would  have  ye  think  them  joys ; 

'Tis  the  ambition  of  the  elf 

To  have  all  childish  as  himself. 

If  by  these  ye  please  to  know  him. 
Beauties,  be  not  nice,  but  show  him. 

Though  ye  had  a  wiU  to  hide  him, 
Now,  wo  hope,  ye' 11  not  abido  him. 
Since  you  hoar  his  falser  play. 
And  that  he's  Venus'  runaway. 

Ben  Jonson. — About  1G30. 


239._S0NG  OP  HESPEEUS. 

Queen,  and  huntress,  chasto  and.  fair. 
Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep. 
Seated  in  thy  silver  chair, 
State  in  wonted  manner  keep  : 

Hesperus  entreats  thy  Ught, 

Goddess,  excellently  bright. 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 
Dare  itself  to  interpose  ; 
Cynthia's  shining  orb  was  made 
Heaven  to  clear,  when  day  did  close  : 

Bless  us  then  ^\ith  ^vished  sight. 

Goddess  excellently  bright. 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart, 

And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver  ; 

Give  unto  the  flying  hart 

Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever : 

Thou  that  makest  a  day  of  night, 

Goddess  excellently  bright. 

Ben  Jonson. — About  1630. 


240.— ON  LUCY,  COUNTESS  OF  BED- 
FORD. 

This  morning,  timely  rapt  with  holy  fire, 
I  thought  to  form  unto  my  zealous  Muse, 

"\Miat  kind  of  creature  I  could  most  desiro. 
To  honour,  servo,  and  lovo ;  as  poets  use 


Eex  Joxson.] 


SONG. 


[Third  Peeiod.- 


I  meant  to  make  her  fair,  and  free,  and  wise, 

Of  greatest  blood,  and  yot  more  good  than 

great ; 

I  meant  the  day-star  shonld  not  brighter  rise, 

Nor  lend  like  influence  from  his  lucent  seat. 

I  meant  she  shotdd  bo  courteous,  facile,  sweet, 

Hating  that  solemn  vice  of  greatness,  pride; 

I  meant  each  softest  \-irtue  there  should  meet. 

Fit  in  that  softer  bosom  to  reside. 
Only  a  learned,  and  a  manly  soivl 

I   purposed  her;    that   should,   with  oven 
powers. 
The  rock,  the  spindle,  and  the  sheers  control 

.  Of  Destiny,  and  spin  her  own  free  hours. 
Such  when  I  meant  to  feign,  and  wish'd  to  sec, 
My  aiusc  bade,  Bedford  write,  and  that  was  she ! 
Ben  Jonson. — About  1G30. 


241.— S  0  N  G. 

Follow  a  shadow,  it  still  iiies  you ; 

Seem  to  fly  it,  it  ^-ill  pursue  : 
So  court  a  mistress,  she  denies  you ; 

Let  her  alone,  she  will  court  you. 
Say  are  not  women  truly,  then, 
Styled  but  the  shadows  of  us  men  ? 
At  mom  and  even  shades  are  longest ; 

At  noon  they  are  or  short,  or  none  : 
So  men  at  weakest,  they  are  strongest. 

But  grant  us  perfect,  they're  not  known. 
Say  are  not  women  truly,  then. 
Styled  but  the  shadows  of  us  men  ? 

Ben  Jonson. — Ahoid  1630. 


I'll  tell,  that  if  they  be  not  glad. 

They  yet  may  envy  me  ; 
But  tlien  if  I  grovv-  jealous  mad. 
And  of  them  pitied  be. 

It  were  a  plague  'bore  scorn : 
And  yet  it  cannot  be  forborn, 
Unless  my  heart  would,  as  my  thought,  b-i 
to:-n. 

Ho  is,  if  they  can  find  him,  fair. 

And  fresh  and  fragrant  too, 
As  summer's  sky,  or  purged  air. 
And  looks  as  lilies  do 

That  are  this  morning  blown  ; 
Yet,  yet  I  doubt  he  is  not  kno^vn, 
And  fear  much  more,  that  more  of  him  ha 
shovra. 

But  he  hath  eyes  so  round,  and  bright, 

As  make  away  my  doubt, 
WTicro  Love  may  all  his  torches  light. 
Though  hate  had  put  them  out : 
But  then  t'  increase  my  fears. 
What  nymph  soe'er  his  voice  but  hears, 
■\Vni  be  my  rival,  though  she  have  but  ears. 

I'll  tell  no  more,  and  yet  I  love, 

And  he  loves  me ;  yet  no 
One  unbecoming  thought  doth  movo 
From  either  heart,  I  know  ; 
But  so  exempt  from  blame. 
As  it  would  bo  to  each  a  fame. 
If  love  or  fear  would  let  me  teU  his  name. 

Ben  Jonson. — About  1G30. 


242.— SONG  TO  CELLA.. 

Drink  to  m.e,  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine ; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup, 

And  I'll  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise, 

Doth  ask  a  drink  di\-ine  : 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sup, 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 

I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  so  much  honouring  thee, 
As  giving  it  a  hope,  that  there 

It  could  not  ^vithe^'d  be. 
But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe, 

And  sent'st  it  back  to  me  : 
Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  swear. 

Not  of  itself,  but  thee. 

Ben  Jonson. — About  1C30. 


244.— EPITAPH  ON  THE  COUNTESS  OF 
PEMBllOKE. 

Underneath  this  sable  herse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother; 
Death !  ere  thou  hast  slain  another, 
Learn'd  and  fair,  and  good  as  she. 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee ! 

Ben  Jonson. — About  1G30. 


243.— A  NTMPH'S  PASSION. 

I  love,  and  he  loves  me  again. 

Yet  dare  I  not  tell  v/ho  ; 
For  if  the  njTnphs  should  know  my  swain, 
I  fear  they'd  love  him  too ; 
Yet  if  ho  be  not  known, 
The  pleasure  is  as  good  as  none. 
For  that'-s  a  narrow  joy  is  but  our  o^vn. 


245.— A  CELEBEATION  OF  CHARIS. 

See  the  chariot  at  hand  hero  of  Love, 

"VVherein  my  lady  rideth  ! 
Each  that  draws  is  a  swan  or  <i  dove. 

And  well  the  car  Love  guideth. 
As  she  goes  all  hearts  do  duty 

Unto  her  beauty  ; 
And.  enamour' d,  do  wish,  so  thoy  might 

But  enjoy  such  a  sight, 
That  they  still  were  to  run  by  her  side. 
Through  swords,  through  seas,  whither  she 

would  ride. 

Do  but  look  on  her  eyes,  they  do  light 
All  that  Love's  world  compriseth  ! 

Do  but  look  on  her  liair,  it  is  bright 
As  Love's  star  when  it  riseth  ! 


From  1558  to  1040.] 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  POOR  GALLANT. 


[Bishop  Hall. 


Do  but  mark,  her  forehead's  pmoothor 

Than  words  that  soothe  her  ! 
And  from  hor  arched  brows  such  a  grace 

Sheds  itself  throuf.'-h  the  fivco, 
As  alone  there  triumphs  to  the  life 
All  the  gain,  all  the  good,  of  the  elements' 

strife. 
Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow 
Before  rude  hands  have  touch'd  it  ? 
Have  you  mark'd  but  the  fall  o'  the  snow 

Before  the  soil  hath  smutch'd  it  ? 
Have  you  felt  the  wool  of  beaver  ? 

Or  swan's  down  ever? 
Or  have  smelt  o'  the  bud  o'  the  brier  ? 

Or  the  nard  in  the  fire  ? 
Or  have  tasted  the  bag  of  the  bee  ? 
O  so  white !     O  so  soft !     O  so  sweet  ia 
she! 

Ben  Jonson. — About  1630. 


246.— A  HTM^  TO  GOD  THE  FATHEE. 

Hear  me,  O  God  ! 

A  broken  heart 

Is  my  best  part : 
Use  stiU  Thy  rod, 

That  I  may  provo 

Therein  Thy  love. 

If  Thou  hadst  not 

Been  stern  to  me, 

But  left  me  free, 
I  had  forgot 

MyseK  and  thee. 

For,  sin's  so  sweet, 

As  minds  ill  bent 

Earely  repent, 
Until  they  meet 

Their  punishment. 

"Wlio  more  can  crave 
Than  Thou  hast  done, 
That  gav'st  a  Son 

To  free  a  slave  ? 

First  made  of  nought 
With  all  since  bought. 

Sin,  Death,  and  Hell, 

His  (.lorious  name 

Quite  overcame ; 
Yet  I  rebel, 

And  slight  the  same. 

But  111  come  in, 

Before  my  loss 

Me  farther  toss  ; 
As  sure  to  win 

Under  His  Cross. 

Ben  Jonson. — Ahoid  1630. 


247.— ADVICE  TO  A  RECKLESS  YOUTH. 
"What  would  I  have  you  do  ?   I'll  tell  you, 
kinsmau  ; 
Learn  to  be  -wise,  and  practise  how  to  thrive, 


That  v.-ould  I  have  you  do ;  and  not  to  spend 
Your  coin  on  every  bauble  that  you  fancy, 
Or  every  foolish  Vjrain  that  humours  you. 
I  would  not  have  j'ou  to  invade  each  place. 
Nor  thrust  yourself  on  all  societies, 
Till  men's  affections,  or  your  own  desert. 
Should  worthily  invito  you  to  your  rank. 
He  that  is  so  respectless  in  his  courses, 
Oft  sells  his  reputation  at  cheap  market. 
Nor  woidd  I  you  should  melt  away  yourself 
In  flashing  bravery,  lest,  while  you  affect 
To  make  a  blaze  of  gentry  to  the  world, 
A  little  puff  of  scorn  extinguish  it, 
And  you  be  left  like  an  unsavoury  enufif, 
"Whose  property  is  only  to  offend. 
I'd  ha'  you  sober,  and  contain  yourself; 
Not  that  your  sail  be  bigger  than  your  boat ; 
But  moderate  your  expenses  now  (at  first) 
As  you  may  keep  the  same  proportion  fatill. 
Nor  stand  so  much  on  your  gentility, 
Which  is  an  airj',  and  mere  borrow' d  thing. 
From  dead  men's  dust,  and  bones ;  and  nono 

of  yours, 
Except  you  make,  or  hold  it. 

Ben  Jonson. — About  1630. 


248,— THE  EEQUIEEMENTS   OF   A 
TUTOE. 

A  gentle  squire  would  gladly  entertain 
Into  his  house  some  trencher  chapelain  : 
Some  -^viUing  man  that  might  instruct  his  sons. 
And  that  would  stand  to  good  conditions. 
First,  that  he  lie  upon  the  truckle-bed, 
Wliile  his  young  master  lieth  o'er  his  head. 
Second,  that  he  do,  on  no  default. 
Ever  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt. 
Third,  that  ho  never  change  his  trencher  twice. 
Fourth,  that  ho  use  all  common  courtesies  ; 
Sit  bare  at  meals,  and  one  half  rise  and  wait. 
Last,  that  he  never  his  young  master  beat, 
But  he  must  ask  his  mother  to  define. 
How  many  jerks  he  would  his  breech  should 

line. 
All  these  observed,  he  could  contented  be. 
To  give  five  marks  and  winter  livery. 

Bisho]}  Hall,  1600. 


249.— POETEAIT  OF  A  POOR  GALLANT. 

Seest  thou  how  gaily  my  young  master  goes, 

Vaunting  himself  upon  his  rising  toes  ; 

And  pranks  his  hand  upon  his  dagger's  side ; 

And  picks  his  glutted  teeth  since  late  noon- 
tide ? 

'Tis  Euffio:  Trow'st  thou  where  he  dined  to- 
day ? 

In  sooth  I  saw  him  sit  with  Duke  Humphrey. 

Many  good  welcomes,  and  much  gratis  cheer, 

Keeps  he  for  every  straggling  cavalier  ; 

An  open  house,  haunted  with  great  resort ; 

Long  ser^'ice  niixt  with  musical  disi)ort. 

Many  fair  youukor  ^N-ith  a  feather' d  crest. 

Chooses  much  rather  be  his  shot-free  piest. 


Bishop  Hall.] 


DISCONTENT  OF  IMEN. 


[Third  Period. — 


To  faxe  so  freely  with  so  little  cost, 

Thau  stake  his  twelvepence  to  a  moaner  host. 

Hadst  thou  not  told  mo,  I  should  surely  say 

He  touch'd  no  meat  of  all  tliis  live-long'  day. 

For  sure  methought,  yet  that  was  but  a  guess, 

His  eyes  seem'd  simk  for  very  hollo^vncss, 

But  could  he  have  (as  I  did  it  mistake) 

So  little  in  his  purse,  so  much  upon  his  back  ? 

So  nothing  in  his  maw  ?   yet  seemeth  by  his 

belt. 
That  his  gaunt  giit  no  too  much  stuffing  felt. 
Seest  thou  how  side  it  hangs  beneath  his  hip  ? 
Hunger  and  heavy  iron  ma,kes  girdles  slip. 
Yet  for  all  that,  how  stilHy  struts  he  by, 
All  trapped  in  the  now-found  braverj'. 
The  nuns  of  new-won  Calais  his  bonnet  lent, 
In  lieu  of  their  so  kind  a  conqiierment. 
TVhat  needed  ho  fetch  that  from  farthest  Spain, 
His  grandame  could  have  lent  with  lesser  pain? 
Though  he  perhaps  ne'er  pass'd  the  English 

shore, 
Tet  fain  would  counted  bo  a  conqueror. 
His  hair,  French-like,  stares  on  his  frighted 

head, 
One  lock  amczon-like  dishevelled, 
As  if  he  meant  to  wear  a  native  cord. 
If  chance  his  fates  should  him  that  bane  afford. 
All  British  bare  upon  the  bristled  skin, 
Close  notched  is  his  beard,  both  lip  and  chin ; 
His  linen  coUar  labjTinthian  set, 
Whose  thousand  double  turnings  never  met : 
His  sleeves  half  hid  with  elbow  pinionings. 
As  if  he  meant  to  fly  with  linen  wings. 
But  when  I  look,  and  cast  mine  eyes  below. 
What  monster  meets  mine  eyes  in  human  ?how  ? 
So  slender  waist  with  such  an  abbot's  loin. 
Did  never  sober  nature  sure  conjoin. 
Lik'st  a  strawn  scarecrow  in  the  new-so-\vn 

field, 
Kear'd  on  some  stick,  the  tender  corn  to  shield; 
Or,  if  that  semblance  suit  not  every  deal. 
Like  a  broad  shake-fork  with  a  slender  steel. 

Bishop  Hall,  1600. 


250.— DISCONTENT    OF    MEN   WITH 
THEIR    CONDITION. 

I  wot  not  how  the  world's  degenerate, 
That  men  or  know  or  like  not  their  estate  : 
Out  from  the  Gades  up  to  th'  eastern  morn, 
Not  one  but  holds  his  native  state  forlorn. 
When  comely  striplings   wish  it   were   their 

chance 
For  Csenis'  distaff  to  exchange  their  lance, 
And  wear  curl'd  periwigs,  and  chalk  their  face, 
And  still  are  poring  on  their  pocket-glass. 
Tired  with  pinn'd  ruffs  and  fans,  and  partlet 

strips 
And  busks  and  verdingales  about  their  hips ; 
And  tread  on  corked  stilts  a  prisoner's  pace. 
And  make  thedr  napkin  for  their  spitting- place. 
And  gripe  their  waist  within  a  narrow  span  : 
Fond  CsRnis,  that  wouldst  wish  to  be  a  man  I 


"\Mioso  mannish  housewives  like  their  refuse 

state. 
And  make  a  drudge  of  their  uxorious  mate. 
Who  Uke  a  cot-queen  freezeth  at  the  rock, 
"WTiiles  his  breech'd  dame  doth  man  the  foreign 

stock. 
Is't  not  a  shame  to  see  each  homely  groom 
Sit  perched  in  an  idle  chariot  room. 
That  were  not  meet  some  pannel  to  bestride, 
Surciagled  to  a  galled  hackney's  hide  ? 
Each  muck-worm  will  be  rich  -svith  lawless  gain, 
Although  he  smother  u^)  mows  of  seven  years' 

grain. 
And  haug'd  himself  when  corn  grows  cheap 

again ; 
Although  he  buy  whole  harvests  in  the  spring. 
And  foist  in  false  strikes  to  the  measuring  ; 
Although  his  shop  be  muffled  from  the  light, 
Like  a  day  dungeon,  or  Cimmerian  night ; 
Nor  full  nor  fasting  can  the  carle  take  rest, 
"While  his  george-nobles  rusten  ia  his  chest ; 
He  sleeps  but  once,  and  dreams  of  burglary. 
And  wakes,  and  casts  about  his  frighted  eye. 
And  gropes  for  thieves  in  every  darker  shade; 
And  if  a  mouse  but  stir,  he  calls  for  aid. 
The  sturdy  ploughman  doth  the  soldier  see. 
All  scarf'd  with  piiid  colours  to  the  knee, 
"Whom  Indian  pUlage  hath  made  fortunate, 
And  now  he  'gins  to  loath  his  former  state ; 
Now  doth  he  inly  scorn  his  Kendal-green, 
And  his  patched  cockers  now  despised  been ; 
Nor  list  he  now  go  whistling  to  the  car. 
But  sells  his  team,  and  fetleth  to  the  war. 
O  war  !  to  them  that  never  tried  thee,  sweet ! 
When  his  dead  mate  falls  groveling  at  his  feet. 
And  angry  bullets  whistlen  at  his  ear, 
And  his  dim  eyes  see  nought  but  death  and 

drear. 
O   happy   ploughman  !    were   thy   weal   well 

known ; 
O  happy  all  estates,  except  his  own ! 
Some  drunken  rhymer  thinks   his  time  well 

spent. 
If  he  can  live  to  see  his  name  in  print, 
"Who,  when  he  is  once  fleshed  to  the  press, 
And  sees  his  hanseU  have  such  fair  success. 
Sung  to  the  wheel,  and  sung  unto  the  pail. 
He  sends  forth  thraves  of  ballads  to  the  sail. 
Nor  then  can  rest,  but  volumes  up  bodged 

rhymes. 
To  have  his  name  talked  of  in  future  times. 
The  brain-sick  youth,  that  feeds  his  tickled 

ear 
With  sweet-sauced  lies  of  some  false  traveller, 
"Which  hath  the  Spanish  Decades  read  awhile. 
Or  whetstone  leasings  of  old  Mandeville, 
Now  with  discourses  breaks  his  midnight  sleep 
Of  his  adventures  through  the  Indian  deep. 
Of  all  their  massy  heaps  of  golden  mine, 
Or  of  the  antique  tombs  of  Palestine, 
Or  of  Damascus'  magic  wall  of  glass. 
Of  Solomon  his  sweating  piles  of  brass. 
Of  the  bird  rue  that  bears  an  elephant, 
Of  mermaids  that  the  southern  seas  do  haunt, 
Of  headless  men,  of  savage  cannibals, 
The  fashions  of  their  lives  and  govcrn-ils  ; 
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Wliat  monstrous  cities  thero  oroctod  bo, 

Cairo,  or  tho  city  of  tho  Triuity  ; 

Now  aro  tliey  duughill  cocks  that  have  not 

seen 
Tho  ))ordcring  Alps,  or   else  tho   noiyhboui- 

Bhino ; 
And  now  ho  plies  tho  nows-fiill  Grasshopper, 
Of  voya'^'os  and  veuturcs  to  iiiiiuiro. 
His  land  mortgaged,  he  sea-beat  in  tho  way. 
Wishes  for  home  a  thousand  sighs  a  day ; 
And  now  he  dooms  his  home-bred  faro  as  leaf 
As  his  parch'd  biscuit,  or  hi.s  barrcll'd  beef. 
'Mongst  all  those  stirs  of  discontented  strife, 
O,  let  mo  lead  an  academic  life  ; 
To  know  much,  and  to  think  for  nothing,  know 
Nothing  to  have,  yet  think  we  havo  enow  ; 
In  skill  to  want,  and  wanting  seek  for  moro  ; 
In  weal  nor  want,  nor  wish  for  greater  store. 
Envy,  yo  monarchs,  with  your  proud  excess. 
At  our  low  sail,  and  our  high  happiness. 

Bishoi)  Hall,  1600. 


251.— TO    HIS  SON,  VINCENT  CORBET. 

What  I  shall  leave  theo  none  can  tell, 

But  all  shall  say  I  wish  theo  well : 

I  wish  theo,  Vin,  before  all  wealth, 

Both  bodily  and  ghostly  health  ; 

Nor  too  much  wealth,  nor  wit  come  to  theo, 

So  much  of  either  may  undo  thee. 

I  wish  theo  learning  not  for  show, 

Enough  for  to  instruct  and  know ; 

Not  such  as  gentlemen  require 

To  prate  at  table  or  at  fire. 

I  wish  thee  all  thy  mother's  graces, 

Thy  father's  fortunes  and  his  places. 

I  wish  theo  friends,  and  one  at  court 

Not  to  build  on,  but  support ; 

To  keep  thee  not  in  doing  many 

Oppressions,  but  from  suffering  any. 

I  wish  thee  peace  in  all  thy  ways. 

Nor  lazy  nor  contentious  days  ; 

j\jid,  when  thy  soul  and  body  part, 

As  imiocont  as  now  thou  art. 

Bishop  Corbet,  lCi-7. 


252.— JOURNEY  INTO  FEANCE. 

I  went  from  England  into  France, 
Nor  yet  to  learn  to  cringe  nor  dance, 
Nor  yet  to  rido  nor  fence  : 
Nor  did  I  go  like  one  of  those 
That  do  return  with  half  a  nose, 
They  carried  from  hence. 

But  I  to  Paris  rode  along, 

Much  like  John  Dory  in  the  song. 

Upon  a  holy  tide  ; 

I  on  an  ambling  nag  did  jet 

(I  trust  he  is  not  paid  for  yet), 

And  spurr'd  him  on  each  side. 


And  to  St.  Denis  fast  we  came, 
To  see  tho  sights  of  Notre  Dame 
(Tlie  man  that  shows  them  suaQlos), 
Where  who  is  apt  for  to  believe, 
ilay  see  our  Lady's  right-arm  sleeve. 
And  cko  her  old  pantoflBes  ; 

Her  breast,  her  milk,  her  very  gown 
That  she  did  wear  in  Bethlehem  town, 
\Vhen  in  the  inn  she  lay  ; 
Yet  all  tho  world  knows  that's  a  fablo. 
For  so  good  clothes  ne'er  lay  in  stable. 
Upon  a  lock  of  hay. 

No  carpenter  could  by  his  trade 

Gain  so  much  coin  as  to  have  made 

A  gown  of  so  rich  stuff; 

Yet  they,  poor  souls,  think  for  their  credit. 

That  they  believe  old  Joseph  did  it, 

'Cause  ho  deserv'd  enough. 

Thero  is  ono  of  tho  cross's  nails. 
Which  whoso  sees  his  bonnet  vails. 
And,  if  he  will,  may  kneel ; 
Some  say  'twas  false,  'twas  never  so. 
Yet,  feeling  it,  thus  much  I  know, 
It  id  as  true  as  steel. 

There  is  a  lanthom  which  tho  Jews, 
WTien  Judas  led  them  forth,  ilid  use, 
It  weighs  my  weight  down  right ; 
But  to  believe  it,  you  must  think 
Tho  Jews  did  put  a  candle  in't. 
And  then  'twas  very  light. 

There's  one  saint  there  hath  lost  his  nose, 

Another 's  head,  but  not  his  toes. 

His  elbow  and  his  thumb  ; 

But  when  that  we  had  seen  tho  rags. 

Wo  went  to  th'  inn  and  took  our  nags, 

And  so  away  did  come. 

Wo  came  to  Paris,  on  tho  Seine, 
'Tis  wondrous  fair,  'tis  nothing  clean, 
'Tis  Europe's  greatest  town  ; 
How  strong  it  is  I  need  not  tell  it, 
For  all  the  world  may  easily  smell  it, 
That  walk  it  up  and  down. 

There  many  strange  things  are  to  sec. 

The  palace  and  great  gallery, 

Tho  Place  Royal  doth  excel, 

The  New  Bridge,  and  the  statues  there. 

At  Notre  Dame  St.  Q.  Pater, 

Tho  steeple  bears  the  bell. 

For  learning  tho  University, 
And  for  old  clothes  tho  Frippery, 
Tho  house  the  queen  did  build. 
St.  Innocence,  whoso  earth  devours 
Dead  corps  in  four  and  twenty  hours. 
And  there  the  king  was  kill'd. 

Tho  Bastile  and  St.  Denis  street. 
The  Shatiienist  like  London  Fleet, 
The  Ai-scnal  no  toy  ; 
But  if  you'U  SCO  the  prettiest  thing. 
Go  to  the  court  and  sec  the  king, 
O,  'tis  a  hopeful  boy  ; 
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He  is,  of  all  his  dulcos  aud  peers, 
Eeverenc'd  for  much  wit  at  's  j'ears, 
Nor  must  you  think  it  much  ; 
For  ho  with  little  s^\-itch  doth  plaj', 
And  make  fine  dirty  pies  of  claj-, 
O,  never  king  made  such  ! 

A  bird  that  can  but  kiU  a  fly, 

Or  prate,  doth  jilease  liis  majesty, 

"Tis  known  to  every  one  ; 

The  Duke  of  Guise  gave  him  a  parrot. 

And  ho  had  tweutj-  cannons  for  it, 

For  his  new  galleon. 

0  that  I  o'er  mi.^ht  havo  the  hap 
To  got  the  bird  whicli  in  the  map 
Is  caird  the  Indian  ruck  ! 

I'd  give  it  him,  and  hope  to  bo 
As  rich  as  Guise  or  Liviue, 
Or  else  I  had  ill-luck. 

Birds  round  about  his  chamber  stand, 
And  he  them  feeds  with  his  own  hand, 
'Tis  his  humiUty  ; 
And  if  they  do  want  anything, 
They  need  but  whistle  for  their  king. 
And  he  comes  presently. 

But  now,  then,  for  these  parts  ho  must 

Be  enstiled  Lewis  the  Just, 

Great  Henry's  lawful  heir; 

"When  to  his  stile  to  add  more  words, 

They'd  better  call  him  King  of  Birds, 

Than  of  the  great  Navarre. 

He  hath  besides  a  pretty  quirk. 
Taught  him  by  nature,  how  to  work 
In  iron  with  much  ease  ! 
Sometimes  to  the  forge  he  goes. 
There  ho  knocks,  and  there  ho  blows, 
And  makes  both  locks  and  keys  ; 

"Which  puts  a  doubt  in  every  one, 
"VNTiether  he  bo  Mars  or  Vulcan's  son, 
Some  few  believe  his  mother  ; 
But  let  them  all  say  what  they  will, 

1  came  resolved,  and  so  think  still, 
As  much  th'  one  as  th'  other. 

The  people  too  dislike  the  youth. 
Alleging  reasons,  for,  in  truth. 
Mothers  should  honour' d  bo  ; 
Yet  others  say,  ho  loves  her  rather 
As  well  as  ere  she  loved  his  father. 
And  that's  notoriously 

His  queen,  a  pretty  little  wench, 
"Was  bom  in  Spain,  speaks  little  French, 
She's  ne'er  like  to  be  mother ; 
For  her  incestuous  house  could  not 
Have  children  which  were  not  begot 
By  uncle  or  by  brother. 

Nor  why  should  Lewis,  being  so  just. 
Content  himself  to  take  his  lust 
"With  his  Lucina's  mate. 
And  suffer  his  little  pretty  queen, 
From  all  her  race  that  yet  hath  been. 
So  to  degenerate  ? 


'Twcre  charity  for  to  be  known 
To  love  others'  children  as  his  ov.ni. 
And  wh.v  ?  it  is  no  shame, 
Unless  that  he  would  greater  bo 
Than  was  his  father  Henery, 
Who,  men  thought,  did  the  same. 

Bishop  Corbet,  1G47. 


253.— FAEE-WELL  TO  THE  FAIEIES. 

Farewell  rewards  and  fairies, 

Good  housewfes  now  may  say. 
For  now  foul  sluts  in  dairies 

Do  fare  as  well  as  they. 
And  though  they  sweep  their  hearths  no  less 

Than  maids  were  wont  to  do  ; 
Yet  who  of  late,  for  cleanliness, 

Finds  sixiDence  in  her  shoe  ? 

Lament,  lament,  old  Abbeys, 

The  fairies'  lost  command  ; 
They  did  but  change  priests'  babies, 

But  some  havo  changed  your  land  ; 
And  all  your  chUdron  sprung  from  thonco 

Are  now  grown  Puritans  ; 
"Who  live  as  changelings  over  since, 

For  love  of  your  domains. 

At  morning  and  at  evening  both, 

You  merry  wore  and  glad. 
So  littlo  care  of  sleep  or  sloth 

Those  iDretty  ladies  had ; 
"When  Tom  came  home  from  labour. 

Or  Cis  to  milking  rose. 
Then  merrily  went  their  tabor, 

And  nimbly  went  their  toes. 

Witness  those  rings  and  roundelays 

Of  theirs,  which  yet  remain, 
Were  footed  in  Queen  Mary's  days 

On  many  a  grassy  plain  ; 
But  since  of  late  Elizabeth, 

And  later,  James  came  in. 
They  never  danc'd  on  any  heath 

As  when  the  time  hath  been. 

By  which  we  note  the  fairies 

Were  of  the  old  profession, 
Their  songs  were  Ave-Maries, 

Their  dances  were  procession  : 
But  now,  alas  !  they  all  are  dead. 

Or  gone  beyond  the  seas  ; 
Or  farther  for  religion  fled, 

Or  else  they  take  their  ease. 

A  tell-tale  in  their  company 

They  never  could  endure, 
And  whoso  kept  not  secretly 

Their  mirth,  was  punish'd  sure  ; 
It  was  a  just  and  Christian  deed. 

To  pinch  such  black  and  blue  : 
O  how  the  commonwealth  doth  need 

Such  justices  as  you  ! 

Bishop  Corlct,  1047. 
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254.— S  O  N  G  . 

Dry  those  fair,  those  crystal  eyes, 

Which,  like  growing  fountains,  rise, 

To  drown  their  banks  :  gi-iof's  siillon  brooks 

Would  bettor  flow  in  furrow 'd  looks  ; 

Thy  lovely  face  was  never  meant 

To  bo  the  shore  of  discontent. 

Then  clear  those  watorish  stars  again. 

Which  else  portend  a  lasting  rain  ; 

Lost  the  clouds  which  settle  there, 

Prolong  my  winter  all  the  year. 

And  thy  cxamide  others  make 

In  lovo  with  soitow  for  thy  sake. 

Bishop  Kiwj. — About  1G49. 


255.— SIC   VITA. 
Like  to  the  falling  of  a  star, 
Or  as  tho  flights  of  eagles  are ; 
Or  like  tho  fresh  spring's  gaudy  hue, 
Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew  ; 
Or  like  a  wind  that  chafes  the  flood, 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood  :  _ 
Ev'n  such  is  man,  whoso  borrow' d  light 
Is  straight  call'd  in,  and  paid  to-night. 
Tho -wind  blows  out,  the  bubble  dies; 
Tho  spring  entomb' d  in  autumn  lies; 
Tho  dew  dries  up,  the  star  is  shot ; 
Tho  flight  is  past — and  man  forgot. 

Bishop  King. — Abov,t  1640. 


It  is  a  weary  interlude — 
Wliich  doth  short  ji)ys,  long  woes,  include : 
The  world  the  stage,  the  jirologuo  tears ; 
The  acts  vain  hoxjcs  and  varied  fears  ; 
The  scene  shuts  up  with  loss  of  breath, 
^uid  leaves  no  epilogue  but  Death ! 

Binliop  King. — About  1&19. 
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256.— L  I  F  E. 

"What  is  tho  existence  of  man's  life 

liut  open  war  or  slumbcr'd  strife  ? 

■\\Tiero  sickness  to  his  sense  presents 

Tho  combat  of  tho  elements, 

And  never  feels  a  perfect  peace 

Till  death's  cold  hand  signs  his  release. 

It  is  a  storm — where  the  hot  blood 

Outvies  in  rage  tho  boiling  flood  : 

And  each  loud  passion  of  the  mind 

Is  like  a  furious  gust  of  wind. 

Which  boats  the  bark  ^vith  many  a  wave, 

TiU  ho  casts  anchor  in  the  grave. 

It  is  a  flower — v.-hich  buds,  and  grows. 

And  withers  as  the  leaves  disclose ; 

Wliose  spring  and  fall  faint  seasons  keep. 

Like  fits  of  waking  before  sleep, 

Then  shrinks  into  that  fatal  moidd 

Where  its  first  being  was  onroll'd. 

It  is  a  dream — whose  seeming  truth 
Is  moralised  in  ago  and  youth  ; 
Where  all  tho  comforts  he  can  share 
As  wand' ring  as  his  fancies  are. 
Till  in  a  mist  of  dark  decay 
Tho  dreamer  vanish  quite  away. 
It  is  a  dial — which  points  out 
Tho  sunset  as  it  moves  about ; 
And  shadows  out  in  lines  of  night 
The  subtle  stages  of  Time's  flight, 
Till  all-obscuring  earth  hath  laid 
His  body  in  perpetual  shade. 


-A    COMPLAINT    OF    A   LEAENED 
DIVINE  IN  PUKITiiN  TIMES. 

In  a  melancholy  study, 

None  but  myself, 

Methought  my  Muse  grew  muddy ; 

After  seven  years'  reading. 

And  costly  breeding, 

I  felt,  but  could  hud  no  pelf. 

Into  learned  rags 

I  have  rent  my  plush  and  satin. 

And  now  am  fit  to  beg 

In  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin : 

Instead  of  Aristotle, 

Woidd  I  had  got  a  patten. 

Alas !  poor  scholar,  whither  wilt  tlion  go  ; 

*  *  *  * 

I  have  bowed,  I  have  bended. 
And  all  in  hopo 
One  day  to  be  befriended ; 
I  have  preach' d,  I  have  printed, 
Whatc'cr  I  hinted, 
To  please  our  English  Pope ; 
I  -worship' d  towards  the  East 
But  the  sun  doth  now  forsake  mo ; 
I  find  that  I  am  falling, 
The  northern  winds  do  shake  me. 
Would  I  had  been  i\pright, 
For  bowing  now  will  break  me. 

Alas!  poor,  &c. 

At  great  preferment  I  aim'd. 
Witness  my  silk, 
Biit  now  my  hopes  are  maim'd. 
I  looked  lately 
To  live  most  statelj", 
And  have  a  dairy  of  bell-rope's  milk  ; 
But  now,  alas ! 
Myself  I  must  flatter, 
Bigamy  of  steeples  is  a  laughing  matter 
Each  man  must  have  but  one. 
And  curates  will  grow  fatter. 
Alas!  poor,  &c. 

Into  some  country  Tillage 
Now  I  must  go. 
Where  neither  tithe  nor  tillage 
The  greedy  patron, 
And  iiarchod  matron, 
Swear  to  tho  church  they  owe  : 
Yet  if  I  can  preach. 
And  pray  too  on  a  sudden. 
And  confute  tho  Pope 
At  adventure  without  studying, 
Then  ten  pounds  a  year, 
Besides  a  Sunday  pudding. 
Alas !  poor,  &:c. 


Thomas  Cakett.] 
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All  the  arts  I  have  skill  in, 
Divine  and  human. 
Yet  all's  not  worth  a  shilling. 
"When  the  women  hear  mo 
They  do  but  jeer  mo, 
And  say  I  am  profane. 
Once  I  remember 
I  preached  with  a  weaver ; 
I  quoted  Austin, 
He  quoted  Dod  and  Clever : 
I  nothing  got, 
He  grot  a  cloak  and  beaver. 
Alas!  poor,  &c. 

Ships,  ships,  ships  I  discover, 
Crossing  the  main ; 
Shall  I  in  and  go  over, 
Turn  Jew  or  Atheist, 
Turk  or  Papist, 
To  Geneva  or  Amsterdam  ? 
Bishoprics  are  void 
In  Scotland,  shall  I  tliither  ? 
Or  follow  Windebank 
And  Finch,  to  see  if  either 
Do  want  a  i^riest  to  shrieve  them  ? 
Oh,  no,  'tis  blustering  weather. 
Alas!  poor,  &g. 

Ho,  ho,  ho,  I  have  hit  it : 
Peace,  Goodman  fool ! 
Thou  hast  a  trade  wUl  fit  it ; 
Draw  thy  indenture, 
De  bound  at  a  venture 
An  apprentice  to  a  freo-scliool ; 
There  thou  mayst  command. 
By  William  Lilly's  charter ; 
There  thou  mayst  whip,  strip. 
And  hang,  and  draw  and  (juarter, 
And  commit  to  the  red  rod 
Both  Will,  and  Tom,  and  Arthur. 
Ay,  ay,  'tis  hither,  hither  will  I  go. 

Dr.  Wilde.— Ahoxd  1649. 


258.— S  O  N  G. 

Let  fools  great  Cupid's  yoke  disdain, 
Loving  their  own  wild  freedom  better ; 

Whilst,  proud  of  my  triumphant  chain, 
I  sit  and  court  my  beauteous  fetter. 

Her  murdering  glances,  snaring  hairs, 
And  her  bewitching  smiles  so  please  me, 

As  he  brings  ruin,  that  repairs 

The  sweet  afflictions  that  disease  mo. 

Hide  not  those  panting  balls  of  snow 
With  envious  veils  from  my  beholding ; 

Unlock  those  lips,  their  pearly  row 
In  a  sweet  smile  of  love  unfolding. 

And  let  those  eyes,  whose  motion  wheels 

The  restless  fate  of  every  lover, 
Surv^ey  the  pains  my  sick  heart  feels. 

And  wounds,  themselves  have  made,    dis- 
cover. 

Tliomas  Ca/tew. — About  1G30. 


259.— S  0  N  G  . 

Woidd  you  know  whafs  soft  ?    I  dare 
Not  bring  j^ou  to  the  down  or  air  ; 
Nor  to  stars  to  show  what's  bright. 
Nor  to  snow  to  teach  you  white. 
Nor,  if  you  woiUd  music  hear. 
Call  the  orbs  to  take  your  ear  ; 
Nor  to  please  your  sense  bring  forth 
Bruised  nard  or  what's  more  worth. 
Or  on  food  wore  yoitr  thoughts  plac'd, 
Bring  you  nectar,  for  a  taste  : 
Would  you  have  all  these  in  one. 
Name  my  mistress,  and  'tis  done. 

Thomas  Careic. — About  1G3C. 


260.— S  O  N  G  . 
Ask  me  no  more  where  Jove  bestows, 
When  June  is  past,  the  fading  rose ; 
For  in  your  beauties,  orient  deep. 
These  flowers,  as  in  their  causes,  sleep. 

Ask  me  no  more  whither  do  stray 
The  golden  atoms  of  the  day  ; 
For  in  pure  love  heaven  did  prepare 
Those  powders  to  enrich  your  hair. 

Ask  me  no  more  whither  doth  hast© 
The  nightingale  when  May  is  past ; 
For  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat 
She  winters,  and  keeps  warm  her  note. 

Ask  me  no  more  if  east  or  west 
The  Phoenix  builds  her  spicy  nest ; 
For  unto  you  at  last  she  flies. 
And  in  your  fragrant  bosom  dies  ! 

Thomas  Ccurew. — About  1630. 


261.— THE   COMPLIMENT, 
I  do  not  love  thee  for  that  fair 
Eioh  fan  of  thy  most  curious  hair  ; 
Though  the  wires  thereof  be  drawn 
Finer  than  the  threads  of  lawn, 
And  are  softer  than  the  leaves 
On  which  the  subtle  spider  weaves. 
I  do  not  love  thee  for  those  flowers 
Growing  on  thy  cheeks  (love's  bowers) ; 
Though  such  cimning  them  hath  spread. 
None  can  paint  them  white  and  red  : 
Love's  golden  arrows  thence  are  shot, 
Yet  for  them  I  love  thee  not. 
I  do  not  love  thee  for  those  soft 
Ecd  coral  lips  I've  kiss'd  so  oft ; 
Nor  teeth  of  pearl,  the  double  guard 
To  speech,  when  music  still  is  heard ; 
Though  from  those  lips  a  kiss  being  taken, 
Might  tyrants  melt,  and  death  awaken. 

I  do  not  love  thee,  oh  !  my  fairest, 
For  that  richest,  for  that  rarest 
Silver  pillar,  which  stands  under 
Thy  sound  head,  that  globe  of  wonder ; 
Tlio'  that  neck  be  whiter  far 
Than  towers  of  polish' d  ivory  arc. 

Tliomas  Careiv. — About  1630. 


From  1558  to  1G49.] 


PEESUASIOXS  TO  LOVE. 


[Thomas  Cabew. 


262.— S  0  N  G . 

Give  me  more  love,  or  more  disdain, 

The  torrid,  or  the  frozen  zone 
Bring  equal  case  nnto  my  pain  ; 

The  temperate  affords  mo  none  ; 
Either  extreme,  of  lovo  or  hato, 
Is  sweeter  than  a  calm  estate. 

Give  me  a  storm  ;  if  it  he  love, 

Like  Danae  in  a  poldon  shower. 
I  swim  in  pleasure  ;  if  it  iirove 

Disdain,  that  torrent  will  devour 
My  VTilturo-hopoR  ;  and  he's  possess'd 
Of  heaven  that's  but  from  hell  released  : 
Then  crown  my  jo3-8,  or  cure  my  pain  ; 
Give  mo  more  lovo,  or  more  disdain. 

Tliomas  Carew. — About  1C30. 


263.— SONG. 

If  the  qiiick  spirits  in  your  eye 
Now  langiiish  and  anon  must  die; 
If  ev'ry  sweet,  and  ev'ry  prrace 
Must  fly  from  that  forsaken  face  : 
Then,  Celia,  let  us  reap  our  joys, 
Ere  time  such  goodlj'  fruit  destroys. 

Or,  if  that  golden  fleece  must  grow 
For  ever,  free  from  aged  snow ; 
If  those  bright  suns  must  know  no  shade, 
Nor  your  fresh  beauties  ever  fade ; 
Then  fear  not,  Celia,  to  bestow 
"What  still  being  gather'd  stiU  must  grow. 
Thus,  either  Time  his  sickle  brings 
In  vain,  or  else  in  vain  his  wings. 

Thomas  Carew. — About  1G30. 


264.— DISDAIN  EETUENED. 

He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek, 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires. 
Or  from  star-like  cj^es  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires  ; 
As  old  Time  makes  those  decay. 
So  his  flames  must  waste  awa}^. 

But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind, 
Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires, 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combined. 
Kindle  never-dying  fires. 

"Where  those  are  not,  I  despise 

Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips  or  eyes. 

No  tears,  Celia,  now  shall  win 

My  resolved  heart  to  return  ; 
I  have  search' d  thy  .''oul  \vithin, 

And  find  nought  but  pride  and  scorn  ; 
I  have  loarn'd  thy  arts,  and  now 
Can  disdain  as  much  as  thou. 
Some  power,  in  my  revenge,  convey 
That  love  to  her  I  cast  away. 

Thomas  Carew. — About  1630. 


2G3.— ON  MR.  \V.  LIOXTAGUE'S  liETUEN 
FROM  TRAVEL. 

Lead  the  black  bull  to  slaughter,  with  the  boar 
And  lamb  :  then  puridc  with  their  mingled  gore 
The  ocean's  curled  brow,  that  so  we  may 
The  sea-gods  for  their  careful  waftage  pay : 
Send  grateful  incense  up  in  pious  smoko 
To  those  mild  spirits  that  cast  a  curbing  yoke 
Upon  the  stubborn  winds,  that  calmly  Vdew 
To  the  wish'd  shore  our  Ibng'd-for  Montague  : 
Then,  whilst  the  aromatic  odours  bum 
In  honour  of  their  darling's  safe  return. 
The  Muse's  quire  shall  thus,  with  voice  and 

hand. 
Bless  the  fair  gale  that  drove  his  ship  to  land. 

Sweeth--breathing  vernal  air. 

That  with  kind  warmth  dost  repair 

"Winter's  ruins  ;  from  whose  breast 

All  the  gums  and  spice  of  th'  East 

BoiTow  their  perfumes  ;  whose  eye 

Gilds  the  mom,  and  clears  the  slqr ; 

"WTiose  dishevel' d  tresses  shed 

Pearls  upon  the  violet  bed  ; 

On  whose  brow,  with  calm  smiles  dress'd. 

The  halcyon  sits  and  builds  her  nest ; 

Beauty,  j-outh,  and  endless  spring, 

Dwell  upon  thy  rosj*  wing  ; 

Thou,  if  stormy  Boreas  throws 

Down  whole  forests  when  ho  blows, 

"With  a  pregnant  flow'rj'  birth 

Canst  refresh  the  teeming  earth  : 

If  he  nip  the  early  bud. 

If  he  blast  what's  fair  or  good, 

If  ho  scatter  our  choice  flowers. 

If  he  shake  our  hills  or  bowers, 

If  his  rude  breath  threaten  us ; 

Thou  canst  stroke  great  Eolus, 

And  from  him  the  grace  obtain 

To  bind  him  in  an  iron  chain. 

Tliomas  Carew. — Aboxd  1C30. 


266.— PERSUASIONS  TO  LOVE. 

Think  not,  'cause  men  flatt'ring  say, 
Y'aro  fresh  as  April,  sweet  as  May, 
Bright  as  is  the  morning  star. 
That  you  are  so  ;  or,  though  you  arc. 
Be  not  therefore  proud,  and  deem 
All  men  unworthy  your  esteem ; 
Nor  let  brittle  beauty  make 
You  your  wiser  thoughts  forsake  : 
For  that  lovely  face  vnH  fail ; 
Beaiity's  sweet,  but  beauty's  frail ! 
'Tis  sooner  past,  'tis  sooner  done. 
Than  summer's  rain  or  winter's  sun  ; 
Jlost  fleeting  when  it  is  most  dear ; 
'Tis  gone  while  wo  but  say — "tis  here. 
These  curious  locks,  so  aptly  twin'd, 
"VMioso  every  hair  a  soul  doth  bind. 
Will  change  their  auburn  hue,  and  grow 
^^^ute  ami  cold  as  winter's  snow. 
That  eye,  which  now  is  Cupid's  nest, 
"\Vill  prove  his  grave,  und  all  the  rest 


Thomas  Cakew.] 


APPEOACH  OP  SPEING. 


[Third  Period. — 


Will  follow ;  in  the  cheek,  chin,  nose, 

Jsor  lily  shall  be  found,  nor  rose  ; 

And  what  will  then  become  of  all 

Those  whom  now  you  servants  c:ill  ? 

Like  swallows,  when  your  siunmcr's  done, 

They'll  fly,  and  seek  some  warmer  sun. 

Then  \visely  choose  one  to  your  friend 

"Whose  love  may  (wlien  your  beauties  end) 

Eemain  still  firm  ;  be  provident, 

And  think,  before  the  summer's  spent, 

Or  following'  winter  ;  like  the  ant, 

In  plenty  hoard  for  time  of  scant. 

For  when  the  storms  of  Time  have  moved 

Waves  on  that  check  which  was  beloved  ; 

'\Mien  a  fair  lady's  face  is  pined, 

And  yellow  spread  where  red  once  sliin'd  ; 

"When  beauty,  youth,  and  all  sweets  leave 

her, 
Love  may  return,  but  lovers  never : 
And  old  folks  say  there  are  no  pains 
Like  itch  of  love  in  aged  veins. 
O  love  me  then,  and  now  begin  it, 
Let  us  not  lose  this  present  minute  ; 
For  time  and  age  will  work  that  vrrack 
"WTiich  time  or  age  shall  ne'er  call  back. 
The  snake  each  year  fresh  skin  resumes, 
And  eagles  change  their  aged  plumes  ; 
The  faded  rose,  each  spring,  receives, 
A  fresh  red  tincture  on  her  leaves : 
But  if  your  beauties  once  decay. 
You  never  know  a  second  May. 
Oh,  then,  be  wise,  and  whilst  your  season 
Affords  you  days  for  sport,  do  reason ; 
Spend  not  in  vain  your  life's  short  hour. 
But  crop  in  time  your  beauties'  flower, 
"\Miich  will  away,  and  doth  together 
Both  bud  and  fade,  both  blow  and  wither. 
Tlwmas  Carew. — About  1630. 


267.— APPEOACH   OF  SPEING. 

Now  that  the  winter's  gone,  the  earth  hath  lost 
Her  snow-white  robes,  and  now  no  more  the 

frost 
Candies  the  grass,  or  calls  an  icy  cream 
L'pon  the  silver  lake,  or  crystal  stream  ; 
But  the  warm  sun  thaws  the  benumb'd  earth, 
And  makes  it  tender  ;  gives  a  sacred  birth 
To  the  dead  swallow ;  wakes  in  hollow  tree 
The  drowsy  cuckoo,  and  the  humble  bee  ; 
Now  do  a  choir  of  chirping  minstrels  bring 
In  triumph  to  the  world  the  youthful  spring. 
The  valleys,  hills,  and  woods,  in  rich  array, 
Welcome  the  coming  of  the  long'd  for  May. 
Now  all  things  smUe. 

Thomas  Ca/rew. — About  1G30. 


But  an  untimely  grave.     If  Fate 

Could  constant  happiness  create, 

Her  ministers,  fortune  and  worth, 

Had  here  that  miracle  brought  forth  : 

They  fix'd  this  child  of  honour  where 

No  room  was  left  for  hope  or  fear 

Of  more  or  less  :  so  high,  so  great, 

His  growth  was,  yet  so  safe  his  seat : 

Safe  in  the  circle  of  his  friends  ; 

Safe  in  his  loyal  heart  and  ends  ; 

Safe  in  his  native  valiant  spirit ; 

By  favour  safe,  and  safe  by  merit ; 

Safe  by  the  stamp  of  Natvire,  which 

Did  strength  with  shape  and  grace  enrich ; 

Safe  in  the  cheerful  courtesies 

Of  flowing  gestures,  speech,  and  eyes  ; 

Safe  in  his  bounties,  which  were  more 

Proportion'd  to  his  mind  than  store  : 

Yet  though  for  virtue  he  becomes 

Involv'd  himself  in  borrow' d  sums, 

Safe  in  his  care,  he  leaves  betray' d 

No  friend  engag'd,  no  debt  unpaid. 

Biit,  thoiigh  the  stars  conspire  to  shower 
Upon  one  head  th'  imited  power 
Of  all  their  graces,  if  their  dire 
Aspects  must  other  breasts  inspire 
With  vicious  thoughts,  a  murderer's  knife 
Tilay  cut  (as  here)  their  darling's  life : 
Who  can  be  happy  then,  if  Nature  must, 
To  make  one  happy  man,  make  all  men  just  ? 

Tliomas  Carew. — About  1G30. 


268.— EPITAPH   ON   THE  DUKE  OF 
BUCKINGHAM. 

Eeader,  when  these  dumb  stones  have  told 
In  borrow'd  speech  what  guest  they  hold. 
Thou  shalt  confess  the  vain  pursuit 
Of  human  glory  yields  no  fruit 


269.— TO  SAXHAM, 

Though  frost  and  snow  lock'd  from  mine  eyes 

That  beauty,  which  without  door  lies. 

The  gardens,  orchards,  walks,  that  so 

I  might  not  all  thy  pleasures  know  ; 

Yet,  Saxham,  thou,  within  thy  gate, 

Art  of  thyself  so  delicate. 

So  full  of  native  sweets,  that  bless 

Thy  roof  vnth  inward  happiness  ; 

As  neither  from,  nor  to  thy  store. 

Winter  takes  aught,  or  spring  adds  more. 

The  cold  and  frozen  air  had  starv'd 

Much  poor,  if  not  by  thee  preserv'd; 

Whose  prayers  have  made  thy  table  blest 

With  plenty,  far  above  the  rest. 

The  season  hardly  did  afford 

Coarse  cates  unto  thy  neighbour's  board, 

Yet  thou  hadst  dainties,  as  the  sky 

Had  only  been  thy  volary  ; 

Or  else  the  birds,  fearing  the  snow 

Might  to  another  deluge  grow, 

The  pheasant,  partridge,  and  the  lark, 

Flew  to  thy  house,  as  to  the  ark. 

The  willing  ox  of  himself  came 

Home  to  the  slaughter,  with  the  lamb, 

And  every  beast  did  thither  bring 

Himself  to  be  an  offering. 

The  soaly  herd  more  pleasure  took, 

Bath'd  in  thy  dish,  than  in  the  brook. 

Water,  earth,  air,  did  all  conspire 

To  pay  their  tributes  to  thy  fire  ; 


From  1558  to  1G49.] 


CHRISTMAS. 


[Geobge  Witheb. 


"^Mioso  chorisliinp  flames  themselves  divido 

Throuf,'h  every  room,  where  they  derido 

The  night  and  cold  iibroad  ;  whilst  they, 

Like  suns  within,  keep  endless  day. 

Tlioso  chcerf id  beams  send  forth  their  light, 

To  all  that  wander  in  the  night. 

And  seem  to  beckon  from  aloof 

The  weary  pilgi-im  to  thy  roof  ; 

■\Vliero,  if  refrosh'd,  ho  will  away, 

He's  fairly  welootno  ;  or,  if  fctay, 

Far  more,  wliich  he  shall  hearty  find, 

lioth  from  tho  master  and  the  hind. 

The  stranger's  welcome  each  man  there 

Stamp'd  on  his  cheerful  brow  doth  wear ; 

Kor  doth  this  weloome,  or  his  cheer, 

C4row  less,  'cause  he  stays  longer  hero. 

Tlicrc's  none  observes,  much  less  repines, 

How  often  this  man  sups  or  dines. 

Thou  hast  no  porter  at  tho  door 

T'  examine  or  keep  back  the  poor  ; 

Kor  locks  nor  bolts  ;  thy  gates  have  been 

INIado  only  to  let  strangers  in  ; 

Untaught  to  shut,  they  do  not  fear 

To  stand  wide  open  all  tho  year  ; 

Careless  wlio  enters,  for  they  know 

Thou  never  didst  deserve  a  foe  ; 

And  as  for  thieves,  thy  bounty's  such, 

They  cannot  steal,  thou  giv'st  so  much. 

TJiotnas  Carew. — About  1630. 


270.— THE  PRIMEOSE. 
Ask  mo  why  I  send  you  hero 
This  firstling  of  the  infant  year ; 
Ask  mo  why  I  send  to  you 
This  primrose  all  bopearl'd  with  dew  ; 
I  straight  will  whisper  in  your  cars, 
The  sweets  of  love  are  wash'd  with  tears  : 
Ask  mo  why  this  flow'r  doth  show 
So  yellow,  green,  and  sickly  too  ; 
Ask  me  why  the  stalk  is  weak, 
And  bending,  yet  it  doth  not  break ; 
I  must  tell  you,  these  discover 
"What  doubts  and  fears  arc  in  a  lover. 

Thomas  Carew. — About  1C30. 


271.— CHRISTMAS. 

So  now  is  como  oixr  joyfiU'st  feast ; 

Let  every  man  be  jolly  ; 
Each  room  ■with  i\'y  leaves  is  drest, 

And  every  post  with  holly. 
Though  somo  churls  at  our  mirth  repine. 
Round  your  foreheads  garlands  twine, 
Drown  sorrow  in  a  cup  of  wine. 

And  let  us  all  bo  merry. 
Now  all  oiir  neighbours'  chimneys  smoke. 

And  Christmas  blocks  are  burning  ; 
Their  ovens  they  with  baked  meat  choke, 

And  all  their  spits  are  turning. 
"Without  tho  door  let  sorrow  lio  ; 
And  if  for  cold  it  hap  to  die, 
"Wo'U  bury't  in  a  Christmas  pio, 

And  evermore  bo  meiTj-. 


Now  every  lad  is  wond'rous  trim. 

And  no  man  minds  Ium  labour  ; 
Our  lasses  have  provided  them 

A  bagi)ipo  and  a  tabor  ; 
Young  men  and  maids,  and  girla  and  bojB, 
Give  life  to  ouo  another's  joys ; 
And  you  anon  shall  bj'  their  noi:-o 

Perceive  that  they  are  merry. 
Rank  misers  now  do  sparing  shun ; 

Their  hall  of  music  soundeth  ; 
And  dogs  thenco  with  whole  shoulders  run. 

So  all  things  there  aboundcth. 
The  country  folks  themselves  advance, 
■With  crowdy -muttons  out  of  France ; 
And  Jack  shall  pipe,  and  Gill  shall  dance, 

And  all  tho  town  be  merry. 
Ned  Squash  hath  fetchthis  bands  from  pawn, 

And  all  his  best  apparel ; 
Brisk  Nell  hath  bought  a  ruff  of  lawn 

"With  dropping  of  the  barrel. 
And  those  that  hardly  all  the  year 
Had  bread  to  cat,  or  rags  to  wear, 
"Will  have  both  clothes  and  dainty  fare, 

And  all  tho  day  bo  merry. 
Now  poor  men  to  tho  justices 

"V\''ith  capons  make  their  crrants  ; 
And  if  they  hap  to  fail  of  those. 

They  plague  them  vnih  their  warrants  : 
But  now  they  feed  them  with  good  cheer. 
And  what  they  want  they  take  in  beer. 
For  ChristmG,s  comes  but  once  a  year. 

And  then  they  shall  bo  merrj*. 
Good  farmers  in  the  country  nurso 

Tho  poor,  that  else  were  undone  ; 
Somo  landlords  spend  their  money  worse, 

On  lust  and  pride  at  London. 
There  tho  roystors  they  do  plaj'. 
Drab  and  dice  their  lands  away, 
IVliich  may  bo  ours  another  daj-. 

And  therefore  let's  be  merry. 

Tho  client  now  his  suit  forbears, 

Tho  prisoner's  heart  is  eased  ; 
The  debtor  drinks  awaj'  his  cares, 

And  for  the  time  is  pleased. 
Though  others'  purses  bo  more  fat, 
"Why  should  wo  pino.  or  grieve  at  that  ? 
Hang  sorrow  !  care  will  kill  a  cat. 

And  therefore  let's  bo  merry. 
Hark  !  now  tho  wags  abroad  do  call. 

Each  other  forth  to  rambling  ; 
Anon  you'll  see  them  in  tho  hall, 

I'or  nuts  and  apples  scrambling. 
Hark  !  how  tho  roofs  -s^-ith  Laughter  sound, 
Anon  they'll  think  tho  house  goes  round. 
For  they  tho  cellar's  depth  have  found. 

And  there  they  will  bo  merry. 
Tho  wenches  with  their  wassail  bowla 

About  tho  streets  are  singing ; 
Tho  boys  arc  como  to  catch  tho  owls, 

Tho  w^d  maro  in  is  bringing. 
Oiir  kitchen  boy  hath  broke  his  box, 
And  to  the  dealing  of  tho  ox. 
Our  honest  neighbours  come  by  flocks, 

And  hero  they  will  bo  merry. 


Geokge  Wither.] 


SOISTNET  UPON  A  STOLEN  KISS. 


[Third  Period. — 


Now  kings  and  queens  poor  sheepcotes  have, 

And  mate  with  everybody ; 
The  honest  now  may  plaj-  the  knave, 

And  wise  men  pLiy  the  noddy. 
Some  youths  ^vill  now  a  mumming  go, 
Some  others  play  at  Eowland-bo, 
And  twenty  other  game  boj's  mo. 

Because  they  will  be  merry. 
Then,  wherefore,  in  these  merry  days, 

Should  we,  I  pray,  be  duller  ? 
No,  let  us  sing  some  roundelays. 

To  make  our  mirth  the  fuller  : 
And,  while  we  thus  inspired  sing. 
Let  all  the  streets  with  echoes  ring  ; 
Woods  and  lulls,  and  everything, 

Bear  witness  we  are  merry. 

George  Wither. — Ahoict  1C35. 


272.— SONNET  UPON  A  STOLEN  KISS. 

Now  gentle  sleep  hath  closed  up  those  eyes 
Which,  waking,  kept  my  boldest  thoughts  in 

awe  ; 
And  free  access  unto  that  sweet  lip  lies, 
From  whence  I  long  the  rosy  breath  to  draw. 
Methinks  no  wrong  it  were,  if  I  should  steal 
From  those  two  melting  rubies,  one  poor  kiss  ; 
None  sees  the  theft  that  would  the  theft  reveal, 
Nor  rob  I  her  of  ought  what  she  can  miss  : 
Nay  should  I  twenty  kisses  take  away, 
There  would  be  little  sign  I  would  do  so  ; 
Why  then  should  I  this  robbery  delay  ? 
Oh  !  she  may  wake,  and  therewith  angry  grow  ! 
Well,  if  she  do,  I'll  back  restore  that  one, 
And  twenty  hundred  thousand  more  for  loan. 
George  Wither. — About  1635. 


273- 


-THE  COMPANIONSHIP  OF.  THE 

MUSE. 


See'st  thou  not,  in  clearest  days, 

Oft  thick  fogs  cloud  heaven's  rays  ; 

And  the  vapours  that  do  breathe 

From  the  earth's  gross  womb  beneath. 

Seem  they  not  with  their  black  steams 

To  pollute  the  sun's  bright  beams, 

And  yet  vanish  iato  air. 

Leaving  it,  unblemish'd,  fair  ? 

So,  my  Willy,  shall  it  be 

With  Detraction's  breath  and  tlioe  : 

It  shall  never  rise  so  high. 

As  to  stain  thy  poesy. 

As  that  sun  doth  oft  exhale 

Vapours  from  each  rotten  vale  ; 

Poesy  so  sometime  drains 

Gross  conceits  from  muddy  brains ; 

Mists  of  envy,  fogs  of  spite, 

'Twist  men's  judgments  and  her  light : 

But  so  much  her  power  may  do. 

That  she  can  dissolve  them  too. 

If  thy  verse  do  bravely  tower, 

As  she  makes  wing  she  gets  power ; 


Tet  the  higher  she  doth  soar. 

She's  affronted  still  the  more  ; 

Till  she  to  the  high'st  hath  past, 

Tlien  she  rests  with  fame  at  last : 

Let  nought  therefore  thee  affright, 

But  make  forward  in  thy  flight ; 

For,  if  I  could  match  thy  rhyme, 

To  the  very  stars  I'd  chmb  ; 

There  begin  again,  and  fly 

Till  I  roach' d  eternity. 

But,  alas  !  my  muse  is  slow  ; 

For  thy  page  she  flags  too  low  : 

Yea,  the  more's  her  hapless  fp.te. 

Her  short  Avings  were  clipt  of  late : 

And  poor  I,  her  fortune  rueing. 

Am  myself  put  up  a-mewing  : 

But  if  I  my  cage  can  rid, 

I'll  fly  where  I  never  did  : 

And  though  for  her  sake  I'm  crost, 

Though  my  best  hopes  I  have  lost. 

And  knew  she  would  make  my  trouble 

Ten  times  more  than  ten  times  double ; 

I  should  love  and  keep  her  too. 

Spite  of  all  the  world  could  do. 

For,  though  banish'd  from  my  flocks, 

And  confin'd  withia  these  rocks. 

Here  I  waste  away  the  light. 

And  consume  the  sullen  night. 

She  doth  for  my  comfort  stay. 

And  keeps  many  cares  away. 

Though  I  miss  the  flowery  fields, 

With  those  sweets  the  springtide  yields. 

Though  I  may  not  see  those  groves, 

"Where  the  shepherds  chant  their  loves. 

And  the  lasses  more  excel 

Than  the  sweet-voiced  Philomel. 

Though  of  all  those  pleasures  past. 

Nothing  now  remains  at  last. 

But  Remembrance,  poor  relief. 

That  more  makes  than  mends  my  grief 

She's  my  mind's  companion  still, 

Maugre  Envj''s  evil  will. 

CWlience  she  would  be  driven,  too, 

Were't  in  mortal's  power  to  do.) 

She  doth  toll  me  where  to  borrow 

Comfort  in  the  midst  of  sorrow  : 

Makes  the  desolatest  place 

To  hor  presence  be  a  grace  ; 

And  the  blackest  discontents 

Be  her  fairest  ornaments. 

In  my  former  days  of  bliss, 

Hor  divine  skiU  taught  me  this. 

That  from  everything  I  saw, 

I  coiild  some  invention  draw  : 

And  raise  pleasure  to  her  height. 

Through  the  meanest  object's  sight, 

By  the  murmur  of  a  spring, 

Or  the  least  bough's  rustleing. 

By  a  daisy,  v/hose  leaves  spread. 

Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed  ; 

Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree. 

She  could  more  infuse  in  mo. 

Than  all  Nature's  beauties  can 

In  some  other  wiser  man. 

By  her  help  I  also  now 

Make  this  churlish  place  allow 
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Somo  things  that  may  Bv.-ecten  ghidnesB, 

In  the  very  gall  of  KadnesP. 

The  dull  louoncss,  the  black  shade, 

That  these  hanging  vaults  have  nuide ; 

The  strange  music  of  the  waves, 

Beating  on  these  hollow  cavo>^  ; 

This  black  den  which  rocks  emboss, 

Overgrown  with  eldest  moss  : 

The  rude  portals  that  give  light 

More  to  terror  than  delight : 

This  my  chamber  of  neglect, 

Wall'd  about  -with  disrespect. 

From  all  these,  and  this  dull  air, 

A  fit  oV)ject  for  despair, 

She  hath  taught  mo  by  her  might 

To  draw  comfort  and  delight. 

Therefore,  thou  best  earthly  bliss, 

I  will  cherish  thee  for  this. 

Poesy,  thou  sweet' st  content 

That  o'er  heaven  to  mortals  lent : 

Though  they  as  a  trifle  leave  thee, 

"Whose  dull  thoughts  cannot  conceive  thco, 

Though  thou  be  to  them  a  scorn, 

That  to  nought  but  earth  arc  born, 

Lot  my  life  no  longer  be 

Thau  I  am  in  love  with  thee, 

Though  our  wise  ones  call  thco  madness, 

Let  me  never  taste  of  gladness, 

If  I  love  not  thy  madd'st  fits 

Above  all  their  greatest  wits. 

And  though  some,  too  seeming  holy. 

Do  account  thy  raptures  folly. 

Thou  dost  teach  me  to  contemn 

What  make  knaves  and  fools  of  them. 

George  Wither. — About  1C35. 


274.— A  PRISOXEK'S  LAY. 

First  think,  my  soul,  if  I  have  foes 
That  take  a  pleasure  in  my  care, 
And  to  procure  those  outward  woes 
Have  thus  enwrapt  me  unaware. 

Thou  should' st  by  much  more  careful  be, 
Since  greater  foes  lay  wait  for  thee. 

Ey  my  late  hopes  that  now  are  crost, 
Consider  those  that  firmer  be. 
And  make  the  freedom  I  have  lost 
A  means  that  maj'  remember  thee. 
Had  Christ  not  thy  Eodeemer  been, 
What  horrid  state  hadst  thou  been  in  ! 

Or  when  through  mo  thon  scest  a  man 
Condemn'd  unto  a  mortal  death, 
How  sad  he  looks,  how  pale,  how  wan, 
Drawing,  ■\\nth  fear,  his  jianting  breath  ; 
Think  if  in  that  such  grief  tliou  see. 
How  sad  will  "  Go,  ye  cursed,"  be  I 

These  iron  chains,  those  bolts  of  steel, 
Which  often  poor  offenders  grind  ; 
The  wants  and  cares  which  they  do  feel 
May  bring  somo  greater  things  to  mind  ; 
For  by  their  grief  thou  shalt  do  well 
To  think  upon  the  pains  of  hell. 


Again,  v/hen  ho  that  fcar'd  to  die 
(Past  hope)  doth  see  his  pardon  brought, 
E«ad  but  the  joy  that  's  in  his  eye. 
And  then  convey  it  to  thy  tliought ; 
Then  tliink  between  thy  heart  and  thee. 
How  glad  will  "  Como,  yo  blessed,"  bo! 
George  Wither. — About  1635. 


275.— FEOM  "A  DEBGE." 

Farewell, 

Sweet  groves  to  yon  ! 

You  hills  that  highest  dwell, 

An<l  all  you  humble  vales,  adieu ! 

You  wanton  brooks  and  solitary  rocks, 

My  dear  companions  all,  and  you  my  tender 

flocks ! 
Farewell,  my  pipe !    and  all  those   pleasing 

songs  whoso  moving  strain 
Delighted  once  the  fairest  nymphs  that  dance 

upon  the  plains. 

You  discontents,  whose  deep  and  over-deadly 

emart 

Have  without  pity  broke  the  truest  heart, 

Sighs,  tears,  and  every  sad  annoy, 

That  erst  did  with  me  dwell, 

And  others  joy, 

Farewell ! 

George  Wither. — About  1635. 


276.— TO  A  BROTHER  POET. 

Go,  my  Wniy,  get  thee  gone, 
Leave  me  in  exde  alone ; 
Hie  thee  to  that  merry  throng, 
And  amaze  them  with  thy  song. 
Thou  art  yoimg,  yet  such  a  lay 
Never  graced  the  month  of  May, 
As  (if  they  provoke  thy  skill) 
Thou  canst  fit  unto  the  qiull. 
I,  with  wonder,  heard  thee  sing 
At  our  last  year's  revelling : 
Then  I  with  the  rest  was  free, 
■\\licn  unknown  I  noted  thee. 
And  perceived  the  ruder  swains 
Envy  thy  far  sweeter  strains. 
Yea,  I  saw  the  lasses  cling 
Round  about  thee  in  a  ring, 
As  if  each  one  jealous  were 
Any  but  herself  should  hear. 

George  Wither.— About  1635. 


277.— THE  JTST  INDIGNATION  OF  THE 
OPPRESSED. 

Do  I   not   know  a  great   man's   power   and 

might. 
In  spite  of  innocence,  can  smother  right, 
Colour  his  ^^llainies  to  got  esteem. 
And  make  the  honest  man  the  villain  seem  ? 
I  know  it,  and  the  world  doth  know  'tis  true. 
Yet  I  protest  if  such  a  man  I  know. 


George  Wither.]  A  PERSECUTED  POET'S  ADDRESS.  [Third  Period.— 


That  migrht  my  country  prejudice,  or  tlice, 
Were  ho  the  greatest  or  the  proudest  ho 
That  breathes  this  day  ;  if  so  it  niii,'ht  bo  found 
That  any  srood  to  either  might  redound, 
I,  unappall'd,  dare  in  such  a  case 
Eip  up  his  foulest  crimes  before  liis  face, 
Though  for  my  labour  I  were  sure  to  drop 
Into  the  mouth  of  ruin  ^vithout  hope. 

Gcoi-je  Wither. — About  1G35. 


2-jS.- 


-A  PERSECUTED  POET'S  ADDRESS 
TO  HIS  lONG. 
While  here  my  muse  in  discontent  doth  sing 
To  thee,  her  great  Apollo,  and  my  king  ; 
Imploring  thee,  by  that  high,  sacred  name. 
By  justice,  and  those  powers  that  I   could 

name  : 
By  whatsoe'er  may  move,  entreat  I  thee, 
To  be  what  thou  art  unto  all,  to  me. 

Gcorqe  Wither. — About  1G35. 


279.— MT  HEAYEISTLT   FATHER  AND 
HIS  EERmO  CHILD. 

Yet  I  confess,  in  this  my  pilgrimage, 
I,  like  some  infant,  am  of  tender  ago. 
Eor  as  the  child  who  from  his  father  hath 
Stray'd  in  some  grove  thro'  many  a  crooked 

path, 
Is  sometimes  hopeful  that  ho  finds  the  way. 
And  sometimes  doubtful  he  runs  more  astray. 
Sometime   with    fair   and    easy   paths   doth 

meet. 
Sometime  with  rougher  tracts  that  stay  his 

feet ; 
Here  goes,  there  runs,  and  yon  amazed  stays; 
Then  cries  and  straight  forgets  his  care,  and 

plays. 
Then  hearing  -where  his  loving  father  calls. 
Makes  haste,  but  through   a  zeal  ill-guided 

falls  ; 
Or  runs  some  other  way,  until  that  he 
(Whose  love  is  more  than  his  endeavours  be) 
To  seek  the  wanderer,  forth  himself  doth  come, 
And  take  him  in  his  arms,  and  boar  him  home. 
So  in  this  life,  this  grove  of  ignorance, 
As  to  my  homeward,  I  myself  advance, 
Sometimes  aright,  and  sometimes  wrong  I  go. 
Sometimes  my  pace  is  speedy,  sometimes  slow : 
One  while  my  ways  are  pleasant  unto  me, 
Another  while  as  full  of  cares  they  be. 
I  doubt  and  hope,  and  doubt  and  hope  again, 
And  many  a  change  of  passion  I  sustain 
In  this  my  journey,  so  that  now  and  then 
I  lost,  perhaps,  may  seem  to  other  men. 
Yea,  to  myself  awhile,  when  sins  impure 
Do  my  Redeemer's  love  from  me  obscure. 
But  whatsoe'er  betide,  I  know  full  well 
My  Father,  who  above  the  clouds  doth  dwell. 
An  eye  upon  His  wandering  child  doth  cast, 
And  He  will  fetch  me  to  my  home  at  last. 

George  Wither. — About  1635. 


280.— AGAINST  HIRED   FLATTERERS. 

I  have  no  muses  that  will  servo  the  turn 

At  every  triumph,  and  rejoice  or  mourn. 

After  a  minute's  warning,  for  their  hire, 

If  with  old  sherry  they  themselves  inspire. 

I  am  not  of  a  temper  like  to  those 

That  can  provide  an  hour's  sad  talk  in  prose 

For  any  funeral,  and  then  go  dine, 

And  choke  Tny  grief  with  sugar-plums  and  vdne. 

I  cannot  at  the  claret  sit  and  laugh, 

And  then,  half  tipsy,  write  an  epitaph. 

I  cannot  for  reward  adorn  the  hearse 

Of  some  old  rotten  miser  with  my  verso  ; 

Nor,  like  the  poetasters  of  the  time, 

Go  howl  a  doleful  elegy  in  rhymo, 

For  every  lord  or  ladj'ship  that  dies. 

And  then  perplex  their  heirs  to  patronize 

That  muddy  poesy.     Oh,  how  I  scorn, 

That  raptures  which  are  free  and  nobly  ])om 

Should,  fidler-like,  for  entertainment  scrape 

At  strangers'  windows,  and  go  play  the  apo 

In  counterfeiting  passion. 

George  Wither. — About  1C35. 


2 Si. —THE  148th  PSALM  PiiJiAPHEASED. 

Come,  O  come,  with  sacred  lays. 
Let  us  sound  th'  Almighty's  praise. 
Hither  bring  in  true  consent. 
Heart,  and  voice,  and  instrument. 
Let  the  orpharion  sweet 
With  the  harp  and  viol  meet : 
To  your  voices  tune  the  lute  ; 
Let  not  tongue,  nor  string  be  mute ; 
Nor  a  creature  dumb  bo  found 
That  hath  either  voice  or  sound. 

Let  siich  things  ar?  do  not  live, 
In  still  music  praises  give  : 
Lowly  pipe,  ye  worms  that  creep, 
On  the  earth,  or  in  the  deep, 
Loud  aloft  your  voices  strain, 
Beasts  and  monsters  of  the  main. 
Birds,  your  warbling  treble  sing ; 
Clouds,  your  peals  of  thunder  ring  ; 
Sun  and  moon,  exalted  higher, 
And  you,  stars,  augment  the  quire. 

Come,  ye  sons  of  human  race. 
In  this  chorus  take  your  place, 
And  a.mid  this  mortal  throng. 
Bo  you  masters  of  the  song. 
Angels  and  celestial  powers, 
Be  the  noblest  tenor  yoiirs. 
Let,  in  praise  of  God,  the  sound 
Run  a  never-ending  round ; 
That  our  holy  hymn  may  bo 
Everlasting,  as  is  He. 

From  the  earth's  vast  hoUow  womb, 
Music's  deepest  base  shall  come  ; 
Sea  and  floods,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Shall  the  counter-tenor  roar. 
To  this  concert,  when  we  sing, 
Whistling  winds,  your  descant  bring, 


i 
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Which  may  boar  tho  sound  above, 
Where  the  orb  of  fire  doth  move  ; 
And  so  climb  from  sphere  to  sphere, 
Till  our  song  th'  Almitjhty  hear. 

So  shall  He  from  Heaven's  hii,'h  tower 
On  the  earth  His  blessings  shower  ; 
All  this  huge  wide  orb  wo  see, 
Shall  one  quire,  one  temple  bo. 
There  our  voices  we  will  rear, 
Till  wo  fill  it  everywhere  ; 
And  enforce  tho  fiends  thdl  dwell 
In  the  air,  to  sink  to  hell. 
Then,  O  come,  -with  sacred  lays. 
Let  us  sound  th'  Almighty's  praise. 

George  Wither. — About  1C35. 


2S2.— THE  FOED  OF  ARLE. 

ITorth-oast,  not  far  from  this  great  pool,  there 

lies 
A  tract  of  beechy  mountains  that  arise, 
With  leisurely  ascending,  to  such  height 
As  from  their  tops  the  warlike  Isle  of  Wight 
You  iu  tho  ocean's  bosom  may  cspie, 
Tho'  near  two  hundred  furlongs  hence  it  lie. 
Tho  pleasant  way,  as  up  those  hills  you  cUmb, 
Is  strew'd  o'er  with  marjoram  and  thyme. 
Which  grows  unset.     Tho  hedge-rows  do  not 

want 
The  cowslip,  violet,  primrose,  nor  a  plant 
That  freshly  scents  ;  as  birch,  both  green  and 

tall. 
Low  swallows  on   whose  bloomings  bees  do 

fall, 
Fair  woodbines,  which  about  the  hedges  t-«-ine, 
Smooth  privet,  and  the  sharp  sweet  eglantine, 
With  many  more,  whoso  leaves  and  blossoms 

fair 
The  earth  adorn,  and  oft  perfume  the  air. 

E'en  there,  and  in  the  least  frequented  place 

Of  all  these  mountains,  is  a  little  space 

Of  pleasant  ground,  hemm'd  in  with  dropping 

trees. 
And  those  so  thick  that  Phoebus  scarcely  sees 
The  earth  they  grow  on  once  in  all  the  year, 
Xor  what  is  done  among  the  shadows  there. 
George  Wither. — About  1635. 


283.— THE  SEQUESTERED  RETIREMENT 
OF  BENTWORTH. 

Two  pretty  rills  do  meet,  and,  meeting,  make 

Within  one  valley  a  largo  silver  lake, 

About   whoso   banks    the    fertile    mountains 

stood. 
In  ages  pass'd  bravelj*  cro\vn'd  with  wood, 
Which  lending  cold   sweet  shadows   gave  it 

grace 
To  be  accounted  Cynthia's  bathing-place. 


And  from  her  father  Neptune's  brackifch  court. 
Fair  Thetis  hither  often  would  resort. 
Attended  by  tho  fishes  of  the  sea, 
"Which  in  those  sweeter  waters  came  to  play. 
There  would  the  daughter  of  tho  sea-god  dive. 
And  tliitlicr  camo  the  land-nymphs  every  eve, 
To  wait  upon  her,  bringing  for  her  brows 
Rich  garlands  of   Bweet  flowers,  and  beechy 
boughs ; 

For  pleasant  was  that  pool,  and  near  it  then 
Was  neither  rotten  marsh  nor  bogpj'  fen. 
It  was  not  overgrown  with  boisterous  sedge, 
Nor  grew  there  rudely  then  along  the  edge 
A  bending  ^villow,  nor  a  prickly  bush. 
Nor  broad-leaf 'd  flag,  nor  reed,  nor  knotty 

rush. 
But  hero,  well-order'd  was  a  grove  •n-ith  bowers, 
There   grassy    plots    set    round   about  with 

flowers  : 
Here,  you  might    thro'  tho   waters  sec  the 

laud 
Appear,  strew'd  o'er  with  white,  or    yellow 

sand. 
Yea,  deeper  was  it ;  and  the  wind  by  whiS"s 
Would  make  it  rise,  and  wash  the  little  cliffs. 
On  which  oft  pluming  sat,  vmfrighted  then. 
The  gaggling  wild  goose,  and  the  snow  white 

swan. 
With  all  the  flocks  of  fowls  which  to  this  day. 
Upon  those  quiet  waters  breed  and  play. 

George  Wither. — About  1635. 


284.— PRAYER  FOR   SEASONABLE 
WEATHER. 

Lord,  should  the  sun,  the  clouds,  the  wind, 

The  air  and  seasons  be. 
To  us  so  froward  and  unkind, 

As  we  are  false  to  Thee : 
AU  fruits  would  quite  away  be  burn'd, 

Or  lie  in  water  dro\\Ti'd, 
Or  blasted  be,  or  overturn' d, 

Or  chilled  on  the  ground. 

But  from  our  duty  though  we  swerve. 

Thou  still  dost  mercy  show. 
And  deign  Thy  creatures  to  preserve, 

That  men  might  thankful  grow. 
Yet,  though  from  day  to  day  we  sin. 

And  Thy  displeasure  gain. 
No  sooner  we  to  cry  begin. 

But  pity  we  obtain. 

The  weather  now  Thou  changed  hast. 

That  put  us  late  to  fear. 
And  when  our  hopes  were  almost  past. 

Then  comfort  did  appear. 
Tho  heaven  the  earth's  complaint  hath  heard, 

They  reconciled  bo  ; 
And  Thou  such  weather  hast  prepared, 

As  we  desired  of  Thee. 

George  Wither.— About  1G35. 


TTiLLiAM  Browne.] 


MOENTNG. 


[Third  Period.- 


2S5.— MOKXING. 
By  this  had  chanticleer,  the  villagro  cock, 
Bidden  the  good\vif e  for  her  maids  to  knock  ; 
And  the  swaxt  ploughman  for  his  breakfast 

stayed, 
That  he  might  till  those  lands  were  fallow  laid ; 
The  hills  and  valleys  hero  and  there  resound 
"With  the  re-echoes  of  the  deep-mouth' d  hound  ; 
Each  shepherd's  daughter  with  her  cleanly  pail 
"Was  come  a-field  to  milk  the  morning's  meal ; 
And  ore  the  sun  had  climb' d  the  eastern  hills, 
To  gild  the  muttering  bourns  and  pretty  rills, 
Before  the  labouring  bee  had  left  the  hive, 
And  nimble  fishes,  which  in  rivers  dive. 
Began  to  leap  and  catch  the  drowned  fly, 
I  rose  from  rest,  not  infelicity. 

William  Brov:nc.—Abo^it  1G20. 


2S6.— EVEIST2TG. 

As  in  an  evening,  when  the  geutlo  air 
Breathes  to  the  sullen  night  a  soft  repair, 
I  oft  have  sat  on  Thames'  sweet  bank,  to  hear 
My  friend  with  his  sweet  touch  to  charm  mine 

ear : 
"When  he  hath  play'd  (as  well  ho  can)  some 

strain. 
That  Ukes  me,  straight  I  ask  the  same  again, 
And  he,  as  gladly  granting,  strikes  it  o'er 
With  some  sweet  relish  was  forgot  \  ef ore  : 
I  would  have  been  content  if  ho  would  play, 
In  that  one  strain,  to  pass  the  night  away  ; 
But,  fearing  much  to  do  his  patience  wrong, 
Unwillingly  have  ask'd  some  other  song  : 
So,  in  this  diifring  key,  though  I  could  well 
A  many  hours,  but  as  few  minutes  toll. 
Yet,  lest  mine  OAvn  delight  might  injure  you, 
(Though  loath  so  soon)  I  take  my  song  anew. 
William  Broicne. — Ahoii^t  1G20. 


287.— A  NIGHT  SCENE. 

Now  great  Hyperion  left  his  golden  throne 
That  on  the  dancing  waves  in  glory  shone, 
Eor  whose  declining  on  the  western  shore 
The  oriental  hills  black  mantles  wore. 
And  thence  apace  the  gentle  twilight  fled, 
That  had  from  hideous  caverns  ushered 
All-drowsy  night ;  who,  in  a  car  of  jet, 
By  steeds  of  iron-gray  (which  mainly  sweat 
Moist  drops  on  all  the  world)  drawn  through 

the  sky. 
The  helps  of  darkness  waited  orderly. 
First,  thick  clouds  rose  from  all  the  liquid 

plains : 
Then  mists  from  marishes,  and  grounds  whoso 

veins 
"Were  conduit  pipes  to  many  a  crystal  spring  : 
From  standing  pools  and  fens  were  following 
Unhealthy  fogs  :  each  river,  every  rill 
Sent  up  their  vapours  to  attend  her  will. 
These  pitchy  curtains  drew  'twixt  Earth  and 

Heaven, 


And  as  Night's  chariot  through  the  air  was 

driven,  * 

Clamour  grew  dumb,  unheard  was  shepherd's 

song, 
And   sUence   girt    the   woods  ;    no  warbling 

tongue 
Talk'd  to  the  echo  ;  satyrs  broke  their  dance. 
And  all  the  upper  world  lay  in  a  trance : 
Only  the  curled  streams  soft  chidings  kept ; 
And   little   gales,  that  from   the   green  leaf 

swept 
Dry   summer's   dust,    in  fearful   whisp'rings 

stirr'd. 
As  loath  to  waken  any  singing  bird. 

William  Browne. — About  1620. 


288.— NIGHT. 

The  sable  mantle  of  the  silent  night 

Shut  from  the  world  the  ever-joysomo  light. 

Care  fled  away,  and  softest  slumbers  please 

To  leave  the  court  for  lowly  cottages. 

Wild  beasts  forsook  their  dens  on  woody  hills, 

And  sleightful  otters  left  the  purling  rills ; 

Rooks  to  their  nests  in  high  woods  now  were 

flung, 
And  with  their  spread  wings  shield  their  naked 

young. 
When  thieves  from  thickets  to  the  cross-ways 

stir, 
And  terror  frights  the  lonely  passenger  ; 
When  nought  was  heard  but  now  and  then  the 

howl 
Of  some  vile  cur,  or  whooping  of  the  owl. 

Willia^n  Browne. — About  1G20. 


289.— S  0  N  G. 

Gentle  nymphs,  be  not  refusing. 
Love's  neglect  is  time's  abusing. 

They  and  beauty  are  but  lent  you ; 
Take  the  one,  and  keep  the  other  : 
Love  keeps  fresh  what  ago  doth  smother. 

Beauty  gone,  you  will  repent  you. 

'Twill  be  said,  when  ye  have  proved, 
Never  swains  more  truly  loved  : 

Oh,  then  fly  all  nice  behaviour  ! 
Pity  fain  would  (as  her  duty) 
Be  attending  still  on  Beauty, 

Let  her  not  be  out  of  favour. 

William  Browne. — About  1620. 


290.— S  0  N  G. 

Shall  I  tell  you  whom  I  love  ? 

Hearken  then  awhile  to  me. 
And  if  such  a  woman  move 

As  I  now  shall  versify ; 
Be  assured,  'tis  she,  or  none, 
That  I  love,  and  love  alone. 


From  1558  to  1G49.] 


THE  VANITY  OF  THE  WOELD. 


[Feancis  Quables. 


Nature  did  her  so  much  riglit, 
As  she  scorns  the  help  of  art. 

In  as  many  virtiic.-i  dight 

As  e'er  yet  embraced  a  heart. 

So  much  good  so  truly  tried, 

Some  for  loss  were  deified. 

"Wit  she  hath,  without  desire 

To  make  known  how  much  she  hath  ; 

And  her  anger  flames  no  higher 
Thau  may  fitly  sweeten  wrath. 

Full  of  pity  as  may  bo, 

Though  perhaps  not  so  to  mo. 

Keason  masters  every  sense, 

And  her  virtues  grace  her  birth  : 

Lovely  as  all  excellence, 

Modest  in  her  most  of  mirth : 

Likelihood  enough  to  ])rovo 

Only  worth  could  kindle  love. 

Such  sho  is  :  and  if  you  know 

Such  a  one  as  I  have  sung ; 
Be  she  brown,  or  fair,  or  so. 

That  she  be  but  somewhilo  young ; 
Be  assured,  'tis  she,  or  none, 
That  I  love,  and  love  alone. 

William  Broivr.c.—Ahout  1620. 


291.— ADDEESS  TO  HIS  NATIVE  SOIL. 

Hail  thou,  my  native  soil !  thou  blessed  plot 
Whose  equal  all  the  world  alFordeth  not ! 
Show  me  who  can  ?  so  many  crystal  rills. 
Such  sweet-clothed  vallies,  or  aspiring  hills. 
Such  wood-ground,  pastures,  quarries,  wealthy 

mines. 
Such  rocks  in  whom  the  diamond  fairly  shines : 
And  if  the  earth  can  show  the  Kke  again, 
Yet  will  she  fad  in  her  sea-ruling  men. 
Time  never  can  produce  men  to  o'crtako 
The  fames  of  Grenville,  DaAns,  GUbcrt,  Drake, 
Or  worthy  Hawkins,  or  of  thousands  more, 
That  by  their  power  made  thoCevonian  shore 
Mock  the  proud  Tagus ;  for  whose  richest  spoil 
The  boasting  Spaniard  left  the  Indian  soil 
Bankrupt  of  store,  knowing  it  would  quit  cost 
By  ^vinTiiTur  this,  though  all  the  rest  were  lost. 

Willicun  Bruwnc. — About  1620. 


292.— WHAT  IS   LIFE? 

And  what 's  a  life  ? — a  weary  pilgrimage. 
Whose  glory  in  one  day  doth  fill  the  stago 
"With  childhood,  manhood,  and  decrepit  age. 

And  what 's  a  life  ? — the  flourishing  array 
Of  the  proud  summer  meadow,  which  to-day 
Wears  her  green  plush,  and  is  to-morrow  hay. 

Eead  on  this  dial,  how  the  shades  devour 
My  short-lived  winter's   day!   hour  eats  up 

hour  ; 
Alas  !  the  total 's  but  from  eight  to  four. 


Behold  these    lilies,   which    thy  hands  have 

made,  ^ 

Fair  copies  of  my  life,  and  open  laid 
To  view,  how  soon  they  droop,  how  soon  they 

fade! 

Shade  not  that  dial,  night  will  blind  too  soon  ; 
My  non-aged  day  already  points  to  noon  ; 
How  simple  is  my  suit  I — how  small  my  boon! 

Nor  do  I  bog  this  Klender  inch  to  wile 
The  time  away,  or  falsely  to  beguile 
My  thoughts  ydth  joy :  here's  nothing  worth  a 
smile. 

Francis  Quarlos. — Ahout  16-10. 


293.— THE  VANITY  OF   THE  WOELD. 

False  world,  thou  ly'st :  thou  canst  not  lend 

The  least  delight : 
Thy  favours  cannot  gain  a  friend. 

They  are  so  slight : 
Thy  morning  pleasures  make  an  end 

To  please  at  night : 
Poor  are  the  wants  that  thou  supply'st, 
And  yet  thou  vaunt' at,  and  yet  thou  \'y'st 
With  heaven  ;  fond  earth,  thou  boasts ;  false 
world,  thou  ly'st. 

Thy  babbling  tongue  tells  golden  tales 

Of  endless  treasure ; 
Thy  bounty  offers  easy  sales 

Of  lasting  pleasure ; 
Thou  ask'st  the  conscience  what  she  ails. 

And  swear' st  to  ease  her  : 
There  's  none  can  want  where  thou  supply'st : 
There's  none  can  give  where  thou  deny'st. 
Alas !   fond  world,  thou  boasts  j  false  world, 
thou  ly'st. 

"WTiat  well-advised  car  regards 

"What  earth  can  say  ? 
Thy  words  are  gold,  but  thy  rewards 

Are  painted  clay : 
Thy  cunning  can  cut  pack  the  cards. 

Thou  canst  not  play  : 
Thy  game  at  weakest,  still  thou  vy'st ; 
If  seen,  and  then  revy'd,  deny'st : 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  sccm'st ;  false  world, 
thou  ly'st. 

Thy  tinsel  bosom  seems  a  mint 

Of  new-coin' d  treasure  : 
A  paradise,  that  has  no  stint. 

No  change,  no  measure  ; 
A  painted  cask,  but  nothing  in't, 

Nor  wealth,  nor  pleasure  : 
Vain  earth  !  that  falsely  thus  comply'st 
With  man ;  vain  man  !  that  thou  rely'st 
On  earth  ;  vain  man,  thou  dot'st ;  vain  earth, 
thou  ly'st. 

WTiat  moan  dull  souls,  in  this  high  measure, 

To  haberdash 
In  earth's  base  wares,  whoso  greatest  treasure 

Is  dross  and  trash  ? 
The  height  of  whose  enchanting  pleasure 

Is  but  a  flash  'i 


Francis  Qtjaeles.] 


FAITH. 


[Third  Period 


Zl 


Are  these  the  goods  that  thou  supply' st 
Us  mortals  with  ?     Are  these  the  high'st  ? 
Can  these  bring  cordial  peace?   false  Avorld, 
thou  ly'st. 

Francis  QuarJcs. — Ahout  1G40. 


294.— F  A  I  T  H. 

The  proudest  pitch  of  that  ^•ictorious  spirit 
"Was  but  to  -win  the  -world,  wherobj'  t'  inherit 
The  airy  purchase  of  a  transitory 
And  glozinjr  title  of  an  age"s  glory 
Would'st  thou  by  conquest-Nvin  more  fame  than 

he, 
Subdue  thyself !  thyself 's  a  world  to  thee. 
Earth 's  but  a  ball,  that  heaven  hath  quilted 

o'er 
With  "Wealth  and  Honour,  banded  on  the  floor 
Of  fickle  Fortune's  false  and  slippery  court, 
Sent  for  a  toy,  to  make  us  children  sport, 
Man's  satiate  spirits  with  fresh  delights  sup- 
plying, 
To  BtUl  the  fondlings  of  the  world  from  cry- 
in?; 
And  he,  whose  merit  mounts  to  such  a  joy, 
Gains  but  the  honour  of  a  mighty  toy. 

But  would'st  thou  conquer,  have  thy  con- 
quest cro-^vn'd 
By  hands  of  Seraphims,  triumph'd  with  the 

sound 
Of  heaven's  loud  trumpet,   warbled  by   the 

shrill 
Celestial  choir,  recorded  with  a  quill 
Pluck' d  from  the  pinion  of  an  angel's  wing, 
Confirm' d  with  joy  by  heaven's  eternal  Kiug; 
Conquer  thyself,  thy  rebel  thoughts  repel. 
And  chase  those  false  affections  that  rebel. 
Hath  heaven  despoil' d  what  his  full  hand  hath 

given  thee  ? 
Kipp'd  thy  succeeding  blossoms  ?  or  bereavcn 

thee 
Of  thy  dear  latest  hope,  thy  bosom  friend  ? 
Doth  sad  Despair  deny  these  griefs  an  end  ? 
Despair's  a  whisp'ring  rebel,  that  within  thee. 
Bribes  all  thy  field,  and  sets  thyself  again' 

thee : 
Make  keen  thy  faith,  and  with  thy  force  let 

flee. 
If  thou  not  conquer  him,  ho  '11  conquer  thee  : 
Advance  thy  shield  of  Patience  to  thy  head. 
And  when  Grief  strikes,  'twill  strike  the  striker 

dea<l. 
In  adverse  fortunes,  be  thou  strong  and  stout. 
And  bravely  win  thyself,  heaven  holds  not  out 
His  bow  for  ever  bent ;  the  disposition 
Of  noblest  spirit  doth,  by  opposition. 
Exasperate  the  more  :  a  gloomy  night 
WTiets  on  the  morning  to  return  more  bright 
Brave  minds,  oppress' d,  should  in  despite  of 

Fate, 
Look  greatest,  like  the  sun,  in  lowest  state. 
But,  ah !  shall  God  thus  strive  mth  flesh  and 

blood  ? 
Eeceives  he  glorj'  from,  or  reaps  he  good 


In  mortals'  ruin,  that  he  leaves  man  so 
To  be  o'erwhelm'd  by  this  unequal  foe  ? 

May  not  a  potter,  that,  from  out  the  ground, 
Hath  framed  a  vessel,  search  if  it  be  sound  ? 
Or  if,  by  furbishing,  he  take  more  pain 
To  make  it  fairer,  shall  the  pot  complain  ? 
Mortal,  thou  art  but  clay  ;  then  shall  not  he. 
That  framed  thoo  for  his  service,  season  thee! 
Man,  close  thy  lips ;  be  thou  no  undertaker 
Of  God's  designs  :  dispute  not  with  thy  Maker. 
Francis  Quarles. — About  1640. 


295.— DELIGHT  IN  GOD  ONLY. 
I  love  (and  have  some  cause  to  love)  the  earth; 
She  is  my  Maker's  creature  :  therefore  good  : 
She  is  my  mother,  for  she  gave  me  birth  ; 
She  is  my  tender  nui-se — she  gives  me  food ; 
But  what 's  a  creature.  Lord,  compared  ^vith 

thee  ? 
Or  what 's  my  mother,  or  my  nm-so  to  me  ? 

I  love  the  air  :  her  dainty  sweets  refresh 

My  drooping  soul,  and  to  new  sweets  invite  me ; 

Her  shrUl-mouth'd  quire  sustains  me  with  their 
flesh, 

And  vnih.  their  polyiphonian  notes  delight  me : 
But  what 's  the  air  or  all  the  sweets  that  she 
Can  bless  my  soul  withal,  compared  to  thee  ? 

I  love  the  sea  :  she  is  my  fellow-creature, 
My  careful  purveyor  ;   she  provides  me  store  : 
She   walls   me   round;    she   makes   my  diet 

gr'^ater ; 
She  wafts  my  treasure  from  a  foreign  shore : 

But,  Lord  of  oceans,  when  compared  with 
thee, 

V/hat  is  the  ocean,  or  her  wealth  to  me  ? 

To  heaven's  high  city  I  direct  my  journey. 
Whose  spangled  suburljs  entertain  mine  eye  ; 
Mine  eye,  by  contemplation  's  great  attorney, 
Transcends  the  crystal  pavement  of  the  sky  : 
But  what  is  heaven,  great  God,  compared  to 

thee  ?         > 
Without  thy  presence  heaven  's  no  heaven 
to  me. 

Without  thy  presence  earth  gives  no  refection ; 

Without  thy  presence  sea  afibrds  no  treasure  ; 

Without  thy  presence  air  's  a  rank  infection  ; 

Without  thy  presence  heaven  itself  noiileasure : 
If  not  possess'd,  if  not  enjoy'd  in  thee, 
"WTiat  's  earth,  or  sea,  or  air,  or  heaven  to 
me  ? 

The  highest  honours  that  the  world  can  boast, 
Are  subjects  far  too  low  for  my  desire  ; 
The  brightest  beams  of  glory  are  (at  most) 
But  dying  sparkles  of  thy  living  fire  : 

The  loudest  flames  that  earth  can  kindle,  be 
But  nightly  glow-worms,  if  compared  to  thee. 

Without  thy  presence  wealth  is  bags  of  cares  ; 
Wisdom  but  folly ;  joy  distjuiet — sadness  : 
Friendship  is  treason,  and  delights  are  snares; 
Pleasures  but  pain,  and  mirth  but  pleasing 
madness  ; 


From  1558  to  1649.] 


SOifQ. 


[Fkancis  Quablks. 


Without  tlico,  LorJ,  thiiigo  bo   not   what 

they  bo, 
Nor  have  thoy  bomg,  when  compared  with 

theo. 

I;i  having,'  all  tliinjrn,  ami  not  thcc,  what  havo  I ? 
Not  having  tlico,  what  havo  my  labours  got  ? 
Let  mo  enjoy  but  thee,  what  fui'tlier  cvavo  I  ? 
And  having  theo  alone,  what  hii-vo  I  not  '^ 
I  wish  nor  sea  nor  land  ;  nor  would  I  bo 
Possess'd  of  heaven,  hcavou  unpossess'd  of 
theo. 

Francis  Quarlcs. — Alout  1C40. 


296.-3  O  N  G. 

Know  then,  my  brethren,  heaven  is  clear. 

And  all  the  clouds  arc  gone  ; 
The  righteous  now  shall  flourish,  and 

Good  days  are  coming  on  : 
Como  then,  mj'  brethren,  and  bo  glad, 

And  cko  rejoice  with  mo  ; 
La^vn  sleeves  and  rochets  shall  go  do'svn, 

And  hey  !  then  up  go  wo ! 

We'll  break  tho  windows  which  tho  Whore 

Of  Babylon  hath  painted. 
And  when  the  popish  saints  are  do^\Ti, 

Then  Barrow  shall  bo  sainted. 
There's  neither  cross  nor  crucifix 

Shall  stand  for  men  to  see ; 
Eome's  trash  and  trumparies  shall  go  down, 

And  hey !  then  up  go  we  ! 

i*  *  *  * 

We'll  dovrn  with  all  tho  'Varsities, 

"Where  learning  is  profest. 
Because  they  practise  and  maintain 

Tho  language  of  the  beast. 
We'll  drive  tho  doctors  out  of  doors, 

And  arts,  whate'er  they  be; 
We'll  cry  both  arts  and  learning  down. 

And  hey  !  then  up  go  we  ! 

«  «  *  * 

If  once  that  Antichristian  crew 

Be  crush'd  and  overthrown. 
We'll  teach  tho  nobles  how  to  crouch, 

And  keep  tho  gentry  do^^•n. 
Good  manners  have  an  ill  I'eport, 

And  turn  to  pride,  we  sec ; 
We'll  therefore  cry  good  manners  tlowu. 

And  hey !  then  up  go  wo  ! 

Tho  name  of  lord  shall  bo  abhorr'd. 

For  every  man' s  a  brother ; 
INo  reason  why,  in  church  or  state. 

One  man  should  rule  another. 
But  when  tho  change  of  government 

Shall  set  our  fingers  free. 
We'll  make  the  wanton  sisters  stoop 

And  hey !  then  up  go  wo ! 

Our  cobblers  shall  translate  their  souls, 
From  caves  obscure  and  shady ; 

We'll  make  Tom  T  *     **  as  good  as  my  loid. 
And  Joan  as  good  as  my  lady. 


We'll  crush  and  fling  the  marriage  ring 

Into  the  Eoman  sen ; 
We'll  ask  no  bands,  but  e'en  clap  Lands, 

And  boy  !  then  up  go  wo  ! 

Francis  Quarles. — Alout  IC-IO. 


297.— SOSPETTO  D'  HEEODE.     LIB.  I. 

#  #  *  « 
Below  the  bottom  of  the  great  abyss, 
There  where  ono  centre  reconciles  all  things ; 
Tho   world's    profound    heart    iiants ;    thcro 

placed  is 
Mischief's  old  master,  close  about  him  clings 
A  curl'd  knot  of  embracing  snakes,  that  kiss 
His  correspondent  cheeks ;   these  loathsomo 
strings 
Hold  tho  perverso  prince  in  eternal  ties. 
Fast  bound,  since  first  he  forfeited  the  skies. 

#  »  #  « 
From  death's  sad  shades,  to  tho  life -breathing 

air. 
This  mortal  enemy  to  mankind's  good. 
Lifts  his  malignant  eyes,  wasted  with  care. 
To  become  beautiful  in  human  blood. 
"\Miere  Jordan  melts  his  crystal,  to  make  fair 
Tho  fields  of  Palestine  vnth  so  piiro  a  flood ; 
There  does  he  fix  his  eyes,  and  there  detect 
New  matter  to  make  good  his  great  suspect. 

He  calls  to  mind  tho  old  quarrel,  and  what 

spark 
Set  tho  contending  sons  of  heaven  on  fire  : 
Oft  in  his  deep  thought  he  revolves  tlic  dark 
Sybils'  divining  leaves ;  he  does  inquire 
Into  tho  old  prophecies,  trembling  to  mark 
How  many  present  prodigies  conspire 

To  crown  their  past  predictions,  both  ho 

lays 
Together,    in    his    ponderous    mind    both 

weighs. 

Heaven's  goldon-^'inged  herald,  late  ho  saw 

To  a  poor  Galilean  virgin  sent : 

How  low  tho  bright  youth  bow'd,  and  with, 
what  awo 

Immortal  flowers  to  her  fair  hand  present. 

He  saw  tho  old  Hebrew's  womb  neglect  tho 
law 

Of  age  and  barrenness,  and  her  babe  prevent 
His  birth  by  his  devotion,  who  began 
Betimes  to  bo  a  saint,  before  a  man. 

Ho  saw  rich  nectar  thaws  release  tho  rigour 
Of   the  icy  north,    from   frost-bound   Atlas* 

hands 
His  adamantine  fetters  fall ;  green  vigour 
Gladding    tho   Scytiiian    rocks,    and  Libyan 

sands. 
Ho  saw  a  vernal  smilo  sweetly  disfignro 
Winter's  sad  face,  and  through  tho  flowery 

lands 
Of  fair  Engaddi's  honey-sweating  fountains, 
With  manna,   milk,  and  balm,  new  broach 

tho  moimtains.  .„ 
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Ho  saw  how  in  that  blest  day-beariiicr  nijrht, 
The  heaven-rebuked  shades  made  haste  away  ; 
How  brigrht  a  dawn  of  anfrels  \vith  new  ligrht, 
Amazed  the  midnigrht  world,  and  made  a  day 
Of  which  the  morning  know  not ;  mad  with 

spite, 
He  mark'd  how  the  poor  Shepherds  ran  to  pay 
Their  simple  tribute  to  the  babe,  whoso  birth 
"Was  the  g^reat  business  both  of  heaven  and 
earth. 

He  saw  a  threefold  sun,  with  rich  increase, 
Make  proud  the  riiby  portals  of  the  east. 
He  saw  the  temple  sacred  to  sweet  peace, 
Adore  her  prince's  birth,  fiat  on  her  breast. 
He  saw  the  falling  idols  all  confess 
A  coming  Deity.     Ho  saw  the  nest 

Of  poisonous  and  unnatural  loves,   earth- 

nurst. 
Touch" d  with  the  world's  true  antidote  to 

burst. 

Ke    saw   Heaven   blossom   with   a  new-bom 

light, 
On  which,  as  on  a  glorious  stranger,  gazed 
The  golden  eyes  of  night,  whose  beam  made 

bright 
The  way  to  Beth' lem,  and  as  boldly  blazed 
(Nor  ask'd  leave  of  the  sun),  by  day  as  night. 
By  whom  (as  Heaven's  illustrious  handmaid) 

raised 
Three  kings  (or  what  is  more)  three  wise 

men  went 
"Westward,  to  find  the  world's  true  orient. 


That   the  great  angel-blinding  light   should 

shrink 
His  blaze,  to  shine  in  a  poor  shepherd's  eye. 
That  the  unmeasured  God  so  low  should  sink, 
As  pris'ner  in  a  few  poor  rags  to  lie. 
That  from  his  mother's  breast  he  milk  should 

drink, 
Who  feeds  with  nectar  Heaven's  fair  family, 
That   a  vile  manger  his   low  bed   should 

prove, 
"Who  in  a  thronc^f  stars  thunders  above. 

That  he  whom  the  sun  serves,  shovdd  faintly 

peep 
Through  clouds  of  infant  flesh :  that  ho  the 

old 
Eternal  Word  should  be  a  child  and  weep  : 
That  he  who  made  the  fire  should  fear  the 

cold: 
That  Heaven's  high  Majesty  his  court  should 

keep 
In  a  clay  cottage,  by  each  blast  controll'd  : 
That  glory's  self  should  serve  our  griefs  and 

fears. 
And  free  eternity  submit  to  years. 

And  further,  that  the  law's  eternal  Giver 
Should  bleed  in  his  own  law's  obedience ; 
And  to  the  circumcising  knife  deliver 
Himself,  the  forfeit  of  his  slave's  ofTcnce. 
That  the  unblemish'd  Lamb,  blessed  for  ever, 
fchould  take  the  mark  of  sin,  and  pain  of  sense. 


These  are  the  knotty  riddles,  whose  dark 

doubt 
Entangles  his  lost  thoughts  past  getting  out : 

YiThile   new  thoughts   boU'd   in   his    enraged 

breast, 
His  gloomy  bosom's  darkest  character 
Was  in  his  shady  forehead  seen  espross'd. 
The   forehead's   shade   in   grief's   expression 

there, 
Is  what  in  sign  of  joy  among  the  blest, 
The  face's  lightning,  or  a  smUe  is  here. 

Those  stings  of  care  that  his  strong  heart 

opprest, 
A  desperate  Oh  mo !  drew  from  his  deep 
breast. 

Oh  mo  !  (thus  beUow'dhe) ;  oh  me !  what  great 
Portents  before  mine  eyes  their  powers  ad- 
vance ? 
And  serve  my  purer  sight,  only  to  beat 
Down  my  proud  thought,  and  leave  it  in  a, 

trance  ? 
Frown  I,  and  can  great  Nature  keep  her  seat  ? 
And  the  gay  stars  lead  on  their  golden  dance ; 
Can  his  attempts  above  still  prosperous  be, 
Auspicious  still,  in  spite  of  hoU  and  me  ? 

He  has  my  Heaven  (what  would  he  more?) 

whose  bright 
And  radiant  sceptre  this  bold  hand  should  bear. 
And  for  the  never-fading  fields  of  light,  ^ 

My  fair  inheritance,  he  confines  me  here 
To  this  dark  house  of  shades,  horror,  and 

night. 
To  draw  a  long-lived  death,   where  all  my 

cheer 
Is  the  solemnity  my  sorrow  wears, 
That   mankind's   torment   waits   upon  my 

tears. 

Dark  dusky  man,  he  needs  would  single  forth. 
To  make  the  partner  of  his  own  pure  ray : 
And  should  we  powers  of  Heaven,  spirits  of 

worth. 
Bow  our  bright  heads  before  a  king  of  clay  ? 
It  shall  not  be,  said  I ;  and  clomb  tho  north. 
Where  never  wing  of  angel  yet  made  way. 

Wliat  though  I  miss'd   my  blow  ?    yet   I 
struck  high. 

And  to  dare  something,  is  some  victory. 

Is  he  not  satisfied  P  means  he  to  wrest 
Hell  from  me  too,  and  sack  my  territories  ? 
VUo  human  nature,  means  he  not  t'  invest 
(O  my  despite  !)  with  his  divinest  glories  ? 
And  rising  with  rich  spoils  upon  his  breast. 
With  his  fair  triumphs  fill  all  future  stories  ? 

Must  the  bright  arms  of  heaven  rebuke  these 
eyes? 

Mock  me,  and  dazzle  my  dark  mysteries  ? 

Art  thou  not  Lucifer  ?  he  to  whom  the  droves 
Of  stars  that  gild  the  morn  in  charge  were 

given? 
Tho  nimblest  of  the  lightning-winged  loves  ? 
Tho    fairest,    and    the    first    born    smile   of 

Heaven  ? 
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Look  in  what  pomp  tho  mistress  planet  moves, 
licv'rentlj'  circled  by  tho  lesser  seven  ; 

Such  and  so  rich,  the  flames  that  from 
thine  eyes 

Oppress'd  the  common  people  of  tho  bIcIos. 

Ah,  wretch  !  what  boots  thee  to  cast  back  thy 

eyes 
Where   da^vning   hope   no  beam  of   comfort 

shows  ? 
"While  tho  reflection  of  thy  forepast  joys 
Renders  thee  double  to  thy  present  woes. 
Rather  make  up  to  thy  new  miseries, 
And  meet  tho  mischief  that  upon  thee  grows. 
If  hell  must  mourn,  heaven  sure  shall  sym- 
pathise. 
WTiat  force  cannot  eff'ect,   fraud  shall  de- 
vise. 

And  yet  whoso  force  fear  I  ?  have  I  so  lost 
Myself  ?  my  strength  too  ■with  my  innocence  ? 
Come,  try  who  dares,  heaven,  earth,  whate'er 

dost  boast 
A  borrow'd  being,  make  thy  bold  defence. 
Come  thy  Creator  too,  what  though  it  cost 
Me  yet  a  second  fall  ?  we'd  try  our  strengths. 
Heavens  saw  us  struggle  once :  as  brave  a 

fight 
Earth  now  shall  see,   and  tremblo  at  tho 
sigiit. 

Bichard  Crashaiv. — About  1640. 


29S.— HYMN  TO  THE  NAME  OF  JESUS. 

I  sing  the  Name  which  none  can  say. 
But  touch' d  with  can  interior  ray  ; 
The  name  of  our  new  peace  ;  our  good  ; 
Our  bliss,  and  supernatural  blood  ; 
The  name  of  all  our  lives  and  loves  : 
Hearken  and  help,  ye  holy  doves  ! 
The  high-born  brood  of  day ;  you  bright 
Candidates  of  blissful  Ught, 
The  heirs  elect  of  love  ;  whose  names  belong 
Unto  the  everlasting  life  of  song  ; 
All  ye  wise  souls,  wlio  in  the  wealthy  breast 
Of  this  unbounded  Name  build  your  warm  nest. 
Awake,  my  glory  1  soul  (if  such  thou  be. 
And  that  fair  word  at  all  refer  to  thee), 
Awake  and  sing, 
And  be  all  wing  ! 
Bring  hither  thy  whole  self ;  and  let  me  see 
AMiat  of  thy  parent  heaven  yet  speaks  in  thee. 
O  thou  art  poor 
Of  noble  powers,  I  see. 
And  full  of  nothing  else  but  empty  me ; 
Narrow  and  low,  and  infinitely  less 
Than  this  great  morning's  mighty  business. 
One  little  world  or  two, 
Alas  I  will  never  do  ; 
We  must  have  store  ; 
Go,  soul,  out  of  thyself,  and  seek  for  more  ; 

Go  and  request 
Great  Nature  for  the  key  of  her  huge  chest 
Of  heav'ns,  the  solf-involving  set  of  spheres, 
Which  dull  mortality  more  feels  than  hears ; 
Then  rouse  the  nest 


Of  nimble  art,  and  traverse  round 

The  airy  shop  of  soul-appeasing  sound  : 

And  beat  a  summons  in  the  same 
All- sovereign  name, 

To  warn  each  several  kind 

And  shape  of  sweetness — bo  they  such 
As  sigh  with  supple  wind 
Or  answer  artful  touch — 

That  they  convene  and  come  away 

To  wait  at  tho   lovQ-crown'd   doors   of  that 
illustrious  day 


Come,  lovely  name  !  life  of  our  hope  ! 
Lo,  we  hold  our  hearts  wide  opo  ! 
Unlock  thy  cabinet  of  day, 
Dearest  sweet,  and  come  away. 

Lo,  Low  the  thirsty  lands 
Gasp    for    thy   golden    show'rs,    with    long- 
stretch' d  hands ! 

Lo,  how  the  labouring  earth, 

That  hopes  to  be 

All  heaven  bj-  thee, 

Leaps  at  thy  birth  ! 
The  attending  world,  to  wait  thy  rise. 

First  turn'd  to  eyes  ; 
And  then,  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
Turn'd  them  to  tears,  and  spent  them  too. 
Come,  royal  name  !  and  pay  the  expense 
Of  all  this  precious  patience  : 

Oh,  come  away 
And  kill  the  death  of  this  delay. 
Oh  see,  so  many  worlds  of  barren  years 
Melted  and  measur'd  out  in  seas  of  tears  ! 
Oh,  see  the  weary  Hds  of  wakeful  hope 
(Love's  eastern  windows)  all  wide  ope 

With  curtains  drawn, 
To  catch  the  daybreak  of  thy  dawn  ! 
Oh,  dawn  at  last,  long-look'd  for  day  ! 
Take  thine  own  wings  and  come  away. 
Lo,  where  aloft  it  comes  !     It  comes,  among 
Tlie  conduct  of  adoring  spirits,  that  throng 
Like  diligent  bees,  and  swarm  about  it. 

Oh,  they  are  wise. 
And  know  what  sweets  arp  suck'd  from  out  it. 

It  is  the  hivo 

By  which  they  thrive, 
■^Vhere  all  their  hoard  of  honey  lies. 
Lo,  where  it  comes,  upon  the  snowy  dove's 
Soft  back,  and  brings  a  bosom  big  with  loves. 
Welcome  to  our  dark  world,  thou  womb  of  day ! 
Unfold  thy  fail-  conceptions  ;  and  display 
The  birth  of  our  bright  joys. 

Oh,  thou  compacted 
Body  of  blessings  !  spirit  of  souls  extracted  I 
Oh,  dissipate  thy  spicy  powers. 
Cloud  of  condensed  sweets  !  and  break  upon  us 

In  balmy  showers  ! 
Oh,  fill  our  senses,  and  take  from  us 
All  force  of  so  profane  a  fallacy, 
To  think  aught  sweet  but  that  which  smells 

of  thee. 
Fair  flow'ry  name  !  in  none  but  thee, 
And  thy  nectareal  fragrancy. 

Hourly  there  meets 
An  universal  synod  of  all  sweets ;  .n^ 
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By  •whom  it  is  defined  thus — 

That  no  perfume 

For  ever  shall  presume 
To  pass  for  odoriferous, 
But  such  alone  whose  sacred  podigroo 
C':in  prore  itself  some  kin,  sweet  name !  to  thco. 
Sweet  name  !  in  thy  each  syllable, 
A  thousand  blest  Arabias  dwell ; 
A  thousand  hilla  of  franlcincenso  ; 
Mountains  of  myi-rh  and  beds  of  spices, 
And  ten  thousand  paradises. 
The  soul  that  tastes  thee  takes  from  thence. 
How  many  unknown  worlds  there  are 
Of  comforts,  which  thou  hast  in  keeping ! 
How  many  thousand  mercies  there 
In  pity's  soft  lap  lie  a-sleeping  ! 
Happy  he  who  has  the  art 

To  awake  them. 

And  to  take  them 
Home,  and  lodge  them  in  his  heart. 
Oh,  that  it  were  as  it  was  wont  to  be, 
T^Tien  thy  old  friends,  on  fire  all  fidl  of  thee. 
Fought  against    frowns   with    smiles  ;    gave 

glorious  chase 
To  persecutions  ;  and  against  the  face 
Of  death  and  fiercest  dangers,  durst  with  bravo 
And  sober  pace  march  on  to  meet  a  grave. 
On  their  bold  breasts  about  the  world  they 

bore  thee, 
And  to  the  teeth  of  hell  stood  up  to  teach  thee ; 
In  centre  of  their  inmost  souls  they  wore  thee, 
V.Tiere  racks  and  torments  striv'd  in  vain  to 
reach  thee. 

Little,  alas  I  thought  they 
ViTio  tore  the  fair  breasts  of  thy  friends, 

Their  fury  but  made  way 
For  thee,  and  serv'd  them  in  thy  glorious  ends. 
"What  did  their  weapons,  but  with  wider  pores 
Enlarge  thy  flaming-breasted  lovers, 

More  freely  to  transpire 

That  impatient  fire 
The  heart  that  hides  thee  hardly  covers  ? 
"What  did  their  weapons,  but  set  wide  the  doors 
For  thee  ?  fair  purple  doors,  of  love's  do\'ising; 
The  ruby  windows  which  enrich' d  the  east 
Of  thj'  so  oft-repeated  rising. 
Each  wound  of  theirs  was  thy  new  morning, 
And  re-enthron'd  thee  in  thy  rosy  nest, 
With  blush    of    thine    own   blood    thy   day 

adorning  : 
It  was  the  mt  of  love  o'erflow'd  the  bounds 
Of  ^vrath,  and  made  the  way  through  all  those 

wounds. 
"Welcome,  dear,  all-adored  name  !  , 

For  sure  there  is  no  knee 

That  knows  not  thee  ; 
Or  if  there  be  such  sons  of  shame, 

Alas  !  what  will  they  do, 
"When  stubborn  rocks  shall  bow. 
And  hilla   hang  down   their   heav'n-saluting 
heads 

To  seek  for  humble  beds 
Of  dust,  where,  in  the  bashful  shades  of  night, 
Next  to  their  own  low  nothing  thoy  may  lie. 
And  couch  before  the  dazzling  light  of  thy 
dread  Majesty. 


They  that  by  love's  mild  dictate  nov/ 

VlUl  not  adore  thco, 
Shall  then,  with  just  confusion,  bow 

And  break  before  thee. 

Eicliard  CrasTiaiu. — About  1040. 
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I've  seen,  indeed,  the  hopeful  bud 

Of  a  ruddy  rose,  that  stood, 

Blushing  to  behold  the  ray 

Of  the  now- saluted  day  ; 

His  tender  top  not  fully  spread  ; 

The  sweet  dash  of  a  sliowcr  nov/  shed, 

Invited  him  no  more  to  hide 

Within  himself  the  purple  pride 

Of  his  forward  flower,  v/hen  lo, 

While  he  sweetly  'gan  to  show 

His  swelling  glories,  Auster  spied  him  ; 

Cruel  Auster  thither  hied  him, 

And  with  the  rush  of  one  rude  blast 

Sham'd  not  sijitefully  to  waste 

All  his  loaves  so  fresh  and  sweet, 

And  lay  them  trembling  at  his  feet. 

I've  seen  the  morning's  lovely  ray 

Hover  o'er  the  new-born  day, 

With  rosy  wings,  so  richly  bright. 

As  if  he  scorn' d  to  think  of  night. 

When  a  ruddy  storm,  whose  scowl 

Made  Heaven's  radiant  face  look  foul, 

Call'd  for  an  untimely  night 

To  blot  the  newly-blossom'd  light. 

Richard  Crasliaiv. — About  1640. 


300.— MUSIC'S   DUEL. 

Now  westward  Sol  had  spent  the  richest  beams 
Of  noon's    high   glory,   when,    hard   by   the 

streams 
Of  Tiber,  on  the  scene  of  a  green  plat, 
Under  protection  of  an  oak,  there  sat 
A  sweet  lute's  master ;  in  whoso  gentle  airs 
He  lost  the  day's  heat,  and  his  own  hot  cares. 
Close  in  the  covert  of  the  leaves  there  stood 
A  nightingale,  come   from  the  neighbouring 

vrood 
(The  sweet  inhabitant  of  each  glad  tree, 
Their  muse,  their  syren,  harmless  syren  she)  : 
There  stood  she  list'ning,  and  did  entertain 
The  music's  soft  report :  and  mould  the  same 
In  her  own  murmurs  ;  that  whatever  mood 
His  curious  fingers  lent,  her  voice  made  good. 
The  man  perceiv'd  his  rival,  and  her  art, 
Dispos'd  to  give  the  light-foot  lady  sport. 
Awakes  his  lute,  and  'gainst  the  fight  to  como 
Informs  it  in  a  sweet  prceludium 
Of  closer  strains,  and  o'er  the  war  begin, 
He  lightly  skirmishes  on  every  string 
Charged  with  a  flying  touch  ;  and  straightway 

she 
Carves  out  her  dainty  voico  as  readily, 
Into  a  thousand  sweet  distinguish'd  tones, 
And  reckons  up  in  soft  divisions 
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Qtiick  voliunes  of  wild  notes,  to  let  him  know, 
liy  that  nhrill  taste,  she  could  do  Bomething  too. 

His  nimble  hand's  instinct  then  taught  each 
string 
A  cap'ring  chccrfahicps,  and  made  them  sing 
To  their  own  dance  ;  now  negligently  rash 
Ho  throws  his  arm,  and  with  a  long-drawn  dash 
Blends  till  together  ;  then  distinctly  trips 
From  this  to  that,  then  quick  returning,  skips 
And  snatches  this  again,  and  pauses  there. 
She  measures  every  measure,  everywhere 
Meets  art  with  art ;  sometimes,  as  if  in  douLt 
Not  perfect  yet,  and  fearing  to  bo  out. 
Trails  her  plain  ditty  in  one  long-spun  note. 
Through  the  sleek  passage  of  her  open  throat, 
A  clear  un wrinkled  song;  then  doth  slio  point  it 
With  tender  accents,  and  severely  joint  it 
By  short  diminutives,  that,  being  rear'd 
In  controverting  warbles,  evenly  shar'd, 
With  her  sweet  self  she  wrangles  ;  he  amaz'd, 
That  from  so  small  a  channel  should  bo  rais'd 
The  torrent  of  a  voice,  whose  melody 
Could  melt  into  such  sweet  variety, 
Strains  higher  j'et,  that,  tickled  with  rare  art, 
The  tattling  strings,  each  breathing  in  his  part. 
Most  kindly  do  fall  out ;  the  grumbUng  base 
In  SLirly  groans  disdains  the  treble's  grace  ; 
The  liigh-perch't  treble  chii-ps   at  this,  and 

cliidcs. 
Until  his  finger  (moderator)  hides 
And  closes  the  sweet  quarrel,  rousing  all 
Hoarse,  shrill  at  once  ;  as  when  the  trumpets 

call 
Hot  Mars  to  th'  harvest  of  death's  field,  and 

v.oo 
Men's  nearts  into  their  hands  :  this  lesson  too 
She  gives  them  back  :  her  supplo  breast  thrills 

out 
Sharp  airs,  and  staggers  in  a  warbling  doubt 
Of  dalh-ing  sweetness,  hovers  o'er  her  skill, 
And  folds  in  wav'd  notes,  with  a  trembling  bUl, 
The  pliant  series  of  her  slippery  song  ; 
Then  starts  she  suddenly  into  a  throng 
Of  short  thick  sobs,  whoso  thund'ring  volleys 

float, 
And  roll  themselves  over  her  lubric  throat 
In  panting  murmurs,  still'd  out  of  her  breast ; 
That  ever-bubbling  spring,  the  sugar' d  nest 
Of  her  delicious  soul,  that  there  does  lio 
Bathing  in  streams  of  liquid  melody ; 
Music's  best  socd-plot ;  when  in  ripeu'd  airs 
A  goldcn-'nciuled  harvest  fairly  rears 
His  honey-dropping  tops,    plough'd    by   her 

breath 
^\^lich  there  reciprocally  labourcth. 
In  that  sweet  soil  it  seems  a  holy  quire, 
Soiinded  to  th'  name  of  groat  Apollo's  lyro  ; 
AVliose  silver  roof  rings  with   tho  sprightly 

notes 
Of  sweet-lipp'd  angel-imps,    that  sv.-iU  their 

throats 
In  crer.m  of  morning  Helicon,  and  thon 
Prefer  soft  anthems  to  the  cars  of  men, 
To  woo  them  from  their  beds,  still  murmuring 
That  men  can  sleep  while  they  their  matins 

sing 


(Most  divine  seiwice) :  whoso  ro  early  lay 
Prevents  the  eyelids  of  the  blushing  daj-. 
There  might  you  hear  her  kindle  her  soft  voice, 
In  the  close  murmur  of  a  spr.rkhng  noise ; 
And  lay  tho  ground-work  of  her  hopeful  eonp, 
Still  keeping  in  tho  forward  stream  so  long. 
Till  a  sweet  whirlwind  (striving  to  get  out) 
Heaves  her  soft  boEom,  wanders  round  about. 
And  makes  a  pretty  caiihquako  in  her  breast, 
Till  the  fledged  notes  at  length  forsake  their 

nest. 
Fluttering  in  wanton  shoals,  and  to  the  sky, 
Wing"dwith their  own  wUd  echoes, prattlingfiy. 
She  opes  the  flood-gate,  and  lets  loose  a  tide 
Of  streaming  sweetness,  which  in  state  doth 

ride 
On  the  wav'd  back  of  every  swelling  strain, 
Rising  and  faUing  in  a  pompous  train. 
And  while  she  thus  discharges  a  shrill  peal 
Of  flasliiug  airs,  she  qualifies  their  zeal 
With  tho  cool  epodo  of  a  graver  note  : 
Thus  high,  thus  low,  as  if  her  silver  throat 
Would  reach  the  brazen  voice  of  war's  hoarsa 

bird  ; 
Her  little  soul  is  ravish'd,  and  so  pour'd 
Into  loose  ecstacies,  that  she  is  plac'd 
Above  herself,  music's  enthusiast. 

Shame  now  and  anger  mix'd  a  double  stain 
In  the  musician's  face  :  '"  yet,  once  again. 
Mistress,  I  come  :  nov/  reach  a  strain,  my  luto. 
Above  her  mock,  or  be  for  ever  mute. 
Or  tune  a  song  of  %'ictory  to  me. 
Or  to  thyself  sing  thine  own  obseqny." 
So  said,  his  hands  sprightly  as  fire  he  flings. 
And   with   a   quavering    coyness    tastes   tto 

strings : 
The  swect-Hpp'd  sisters  musically  frighted. 
Singing  their  fears,  arc  fearfully  delighted  : 
Trembling  as  when  Apollo"  s  golden  hairs 
Are  fann'd  and  frizzled  in  the  wanton  airs 
Of  his  own  breatli,  which,  married  to  his  lyre. 
Doth  tune  tho  spheres,  and  make  heaven's  self 

look  higher ; 
From  this  to  that,  from  that  to  this  he  flies, 
Feels  music's  pulse  in  all  her  arteries  ; 
Caught  in  a  net  which  there  Apollo  spreads. 
His  fingers  struggle  \vith  the  vocal  threads, 
FoUomng  those  little  itUs,  he  sinks  into 
A  sea  of  HeUcon  ;  his  hand  does  go 
Those  parts  of  sweetness  which  with  nectar 

drop, 
Softer  than  that  which  pants  in  Hebe's  cup  : 
Tho  liumorous    strings   expound   his   learned 

touch 
By  various  glosses  ;  now  they  seem  to  grutch. 
And  murmur  in  a  buzzing  din,  then  ginglo 
In  shrill-tongned  accents,  Etri^^ng  to  be  single ; 
Evcrj'  smooth  turn,  every  delicious  stroke 
Gives  life  to  some  new  grace  ;    thus  doth  ho 

invoke 
Sweetness  by  all  her  names :  thus,  bravely  thus 
(Fraught  with  a  fury  so  harmonious) 
Tho  lute's  Ught  genius  now  docs  proudly  rise, 
Heav'd  on  the  surges  of  swoll'n  rhapsodies ; 
AVhose  flourish  (meteor-liko)  doth  ciirl  the  air 
With  flash  of  high-bom  fancies,  here  and  there 


ElCHAKD  CRASHAVT.] 


MABK  XII.  17. 


[Thikd  Period. — 


Dancing  in  lofty  measnres,  and  anon 
Creeps  on  the  soft  touch  of  a  tender  tone, 
Whose  trembling  murniitrs,  molting  in  wild  air  3, 
Eun  to  and  fro,  complaining  his  sweet  cares  ; 
Because  those  precious  mysteries  that  dwell 
In  music's  ravish'd  soul  he  dare  not  teU, 
But  whisper  to  the  world  :  thus  do  they  vary, 
Each  string  his  note,  as  if  they  meant  to  carry 
Their  master's  blest  soul  (snatch' d  out  at  his 

ears 
By.  a  strong  ecstacy)  through  all  the  spheres 
Of  music's  heaven  ;  and  seat  it  there  on  high, 
In  th'  empyreum  of  pure  harmony. 
At  length  (after  so  long,  so  loud  a  strife 
Of  all  the  strings,  still  breathing  the  best  life 
Of  blest  variety,  attending  on 
His  fingers'  fairest  revolution. 
In  many  a  sweet  rise,  many  as  sweet  a  fall) 
A  full-mouth'd  diapason  swaUows  aU. 

This  done,  he  lists  what  she  would  say  to 
this ; 
And  she,  although  her  breath's  late  exercise 
Had  dealt  too  roughly  with  her  tender  throat. 
Yet  summons  aU  her  sweet  powers  for  a  note. 
Alas  !  in  vain  !  for  while  (sweet  soul)  she  tries 
To  measure  aU  those  wide  diversities 
Of  chatt'ring  strings,  by  the  small  size  of  one 
Poor  simple  voice,  raised  in  a  natural  tone ; 
She  fails,  and  failing  grieves,  and  grieving  dies : 
She  dies,  and  leaves  her  life  the  victor's  prize. 
Falling  upon  his  lute  :  Oh  fit  to  have 
(That  lived  so  sweetly)  dead,  so  sweet  a  grave ! 
Richard  Crashaio. — About  1G40. 


301.— :.IAEK  XII.  17. 

All  we  have  is  God's,  and  yet 
Caesar  challenges  a  debt. 
Nor  hath  God  a  thinner  share. 
Whatever  Caesar's  payments  are. 
All  is  God's,  and  yet  'tis  true 
All  we  have  is  Caesar's  too  ; 
All  is  Cffisar's,  and,  what  odds. 
So  long  as  Cassar's  self  is  God's  ? 

Poichard  Crashav). — About  1G40. 


302. 


-SUNDAY. 


O  day  most  calm,  most  bright. 
The  fruit  of  this  the  next  world's  bud, 
The  indorsement  of  su^jreme  delight. 
Writ  by  a  Friend,  and  with  his  blood  ; 
The  couch  of  time,  care's  balm  and  bay  : 
The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light ; 

Thy  torch  doth  show  the  v.-ay. 

Tlie  other  days  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man ;  whose  face  tliov,  art, 
Knocking  at  heaven  with  thy  brow  : 
The  workydays  are  the  back-part ; 
The  burden  of  the  week  lies  there. 
Making  the  whole  to  stoop  and  bow, 

Till  thy  release  appear. 


Man  had  straight  forward  gone 
To  endless  death :  but  thou  dost  pull 
And  turn  us  roimd,  to  look  on  one. 
Whom,  if  we  were  not  very  dull, 
We  coidd  not  choose  but  look  on  stUl ; 
Since  there  is  no  place  so  alone, 

The  which  he  doth  not  fill. 

Sundays  the  pUlars  are, 
On  which  heaven's  palace  arched  lies  : 
The  otlier  days  fill  up  the  spare 
And  hollow  room  with  vanities. 
They  are  the  fruitful  beds  and  borders 
In  God's  rich  garden  :  that  is  bare, 

Which  parts  their  ranks  and  orders. 

The  Sundays  of  man's  life. 
Threaded  together  on  Time's  string, 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal  glorious  King. 
On  Sunday  heaven's  gate  stands  ope  ; 
Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife — 

More  plentiful  than  hope. 

This  day  my  Saviour  rose. 
And  did  enclose  this  light  for  his  ; 
That,  as  each  beast  his  manger  knows, 
Man  might  not  of  his  fodder  miss. 
Christ  hath  took  in  this  piece  of  ground, 
And  made  a  garden  there  for  those 

Vv''ho  want  herbs  for  their  vv^ound. 

The  rest  of  our  creation 
Our  gTcat  Redeemer  did  remove 
With  the  same  shake,  which  at  his  passion 
Did  the  earth  and  all  things  with  it  move. 
As  Sampson  bore  the  doors  away, 
Christ's  hands,  though  nail'd,  wrought  our 
salvation. 

And  did  unhinge  that  day. 

The  brightness  of  that  day 
We  sullied  by  our  foul  offence  : 
Wherefore  that  robe  we  cast  away, 
Having  a  new  at  his  expense. 
Whose  drops  of  blood  paid  the  full  price. 
That  was  required  to  make  us  gay, 

And  fit  for  paradise. 

Thou  art  a  day  of  mirth  : 
And  where  the  week-days  trail  on  ground. 
Thy  flight  is  higher,  as  thy  birth  : 
O  let  me  take  thee  at  the  bound. 
Leaping  with  thee  from  seven  to  seven, 
Till  that  we  both,  being  toss'd  from  earth. 

Fly  hand  in  hand  to  heaven  ! 

George  Hej-leH.— About  1630. 


303._VIRTUE. 

Sweet  day  !  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright. 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky ;  _ 
The  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 

For  thou  must  die. 
Sweet  rose  !  whose  hue,  angry  and  brave 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye ; 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave  ; 

And  thou  must  die. 


From  1558  to  1649.] 


COMPLAINING. 


[Geo&oe  Hebbebt. 


Sweet  spring !  full  of  swoot  days  and  roses  ; 
A  box  where  swcota  compacted  lie ; 
Thy  music  shows  ye  have  your  closea ; 
And  all  musl^  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  ■\'irtuons  soul, 
Like  season' d  timber  never  gives ; 
But,  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal, 
Then  chiefly  Hvos. 

George  Herbert. — About  1G3'). 


Are 


304.— THE  FLOWER. 

How  fresh,  O  Lord,  how  sweet  and  clean 
thy   returns  !     o'cn    as    the   flowers   in 
spring — 
To  which,  besides  their  own  demean, 
The    lato-past    frosts    tributes    of    pleasure 
bring. 

Grief  melts  away 
Like  sno>v  in  May, 
As  if  there  were  no  such  cold  thing. 

■\Vho   would   have    thought   my   shriveU'd 
heart 
Coiild  have  recover'd  greenness  ?   It  was  gone 

Quito  under  groimd ;  as  flow'rs  depart 
To  see   their   mother-root    when    they  have 
blown, 

"WlierG  they  together, 
All  the  hard  weather, 
Dead  to  the  world,  keep  house,  unknown. 

These  are  Thy  wonders,  Lord  of  power  : 
Killing  and  quick' ning,  bringing  down  to  hell 

And  up  to  heaven  in  an  hour  : 
Making  a  chiming  of  a  passing-bell. 
We  say  amiss. 
This  or  that  is, — 
Thy  word  is  aU,  if  Ave  could  spell. 

0  that  I  once  past  changing  were, 

Fast   in   Thy  paradise,  where  no  flower  can 
■wither ! 
!Many  a  spring  I  shoot  up  fair. 
Off 'ring   at    heav'n,   growing    and    groaning 
thither ; 

Nor  doth  my  flower 
Want  a  spring  shower, 
My  sins  and  I  joining  together. 

But,  while  I  grow  in  a  straight  line. 
Still  upwai-ds  bent,  as  if  heav'n  were  mine 
own. 
Thy  anger  comes,  and  I  decline ; 
What  frost  to  that  ?     What  polo  is  not  the 
zone 

Wlicro  all  things  burn, 
"\Micu  Thou  dost  turn. 
And  the  least  frown  of  Thine  is  shown. 

And  now  in  age  I  bud  again, 
After  so  many  deaths  I  live  and  write ; 

1  once  more  smell  the  dew  and  rain. 
And  relish  versing ;  O,  my  only  Light, 

It  cannot  be 
That  I  am  ho 
On  whom  Thy  tempests  fell  all  night ! 


Those  are  Thy  wonders,  Lord  of  love, 

To  make  us  see  we  are  but  flowers   that 
glide ; 
Which  when  wo  once  can  find  and  prove, 
Thou  hast  a  garden  for  us  where  to  bido, 
\Mio  would  be  more, 
Swelling  through  store, 
Forfeit  their  paradise  by  their  pride. 

George  Herbert.— About  1630. 


305.— THE  ODOLTl. 

How  sweetly  doth  My  Master  sound  ! — ily 
Master ! 
As  ambergris  leaves  a  rich  scent 

Unto  the  taster, 
So  do  these  words  a  sweet  content 
An  Oriental  fragrancy — My  Master ! 

With  these  all  day  I  do  perfume  my  mind, 
My  mind  even  thrust  into  them  both — 

That  I  might  find 
What  cordials  make  this  curious  broth, 
This  broth  of  smells,  that  feeds  and  fats  my 

mind. 
My  Master,  shaU  I  speak  ?     0  that  to  Thee 
My  servant  were  a  little  so 
As  flesh  may  be  ! 
That  these  two  words   might   creep   and 
grow 
To  some  degree  of  spiciness  to  Theo ! 

Then  should  the  pomander,  Avhich  was  before 

A  speaking  sweet,  mend  by  reflection,  | 

And  tell  me  more ;  | 

For  pardon  of  my  imperfection  I 

Would  warm  and  work  it  sweeter  than  before.  | 

For  when  My  IMaster,  which  alone  is  sweet. 
And,  e'en  in  my  unworthiness  pleasing, 

Shall  call  and  meet 
My  servant,  as  Thee  not  displeasing. 

That  call  is  but  the  breathing  of  the  sweet. 

This  breathing  would  with  gains,  by  sweet' ning 
me, 
(As  sweet  things  traffic  when  they  meet) 

Beturn  to  Thee ; 
And  so  this  new  commerce  and  sweet 
Should  all  my  life  employ,  and  busy  mo. 

George  Herbert. — About  1630. 


306.— CO^IPLAINING. 

Do  not  beguile  my  heart. 
Because  thou  art 
My   power   and   wisdom  I      Put   mo   not 
shame, 

Because  I  am 
Thy  clay  that  weeps,  Thy  dust  that  calls  '. 

Thou  art  the  Lord  of  Glorj- — 

The  deed  and  story 
Are  both  Thy  duo  ;  but  I  a  silly  fly. 

That  live  or  die. 
According  as  the  weather  falls. 


to 


I      George  Hebbeet.j 


EASTEE. 


[Thikb  Period.- 


Art  Thou  all  justice,  Lord  ? 

Shows  not  Thy  -word 
Moro  attributes  ?     Am  I  all  throat  or  eye, 

To  weep  or  cry  ? 
Have  I  no  parts  but  those  of  grief  ? 

Let  not  Thy  wrathful  power 
Aifiict  my  hour, 
I.Iy  inch  of  life  :  or  lot  Thy  gracious  power 

Contract  my  hour, 
That  I  may  climb  and  find  relief. 

George  Herbert. — About  1G30. 


307.— EASTER. 

Puise,  Heart!    thy  Lord  is  risen.     Sing   His 
praise 

"Without  delays 
V^o  takes  thee  by  the  hand,  that  thou  lilie- 
wise 

"With  Him  may'st  rise — 
That,  as  His  death  calcined  thee  to  dust, 
His  life  may  make  thee  gold,  and  much  more 
just. 

Awake,  my  lute,  and  struggle  for  thy  part 

"With  aU  thy  art ! 
The  cross  taught  all  wood   to  resound  His 
namo 

"Who  bore  the  same  ; 
HLs  stretched  sinews  taught  all  strings  what 

key 
Is  best  to  celebrate  this  most  high  day. 

Consort  both  harp  and  lute,  and  twist  a  song 

Pleasant  and  long ! 
Or,  since  all  music  is  but  three  parts  vied 

And  multiplied, 

0  let  thy  blessed  Spirit  bear  a  part, 

And  make  up  our  defects  with  His  sweet  art. 

1  got  me  flowers  to  strew  the  way, 
I  got  me  boughs  off  many  a  tree ; 
But  thou  wast  up  by  break  of  day. 

And  brought' st  thy  sweets  along  with  thee. 

The  Sun  arising  in  the  east, 

Though  he  give  light,  and  th'  east  perfume, 

If  they  should  offer  to  contest 

"With  thy  arising,  they  presume. 

Can  there  be  any  day  but  this, 
Though  many  Suns  to  shine  endeavour  ? 
"Wo  count  three  hundred,  but  we  miss — 
There  is  but  one,  and  that  one  ever. 

George  Herbert. — About  1C30. 


308.— THE  CALL. 

Come,  my  "'i\'ay,  my  Truth,  my  Life ! 

Such  a  "Way  as  gives  us  breath ; 
Such  a  Truth  as  ends  all  strife ; 

Such  a  Life  as  killeth  death. 


Come,  my  Light,  my  Feast,  my  Strength  ! 

Such  a  Light  as  shows  a  feast ; 
Such  a  Fc^-st  as  mends  in  length  ; 

Such  a  Strength  as  makes  His  guest. 

Come,  my  Joy,  my  Love,  my  Heart ! 

Such  a  Joy  as  none  can  move  ; 
Such  a  Love  as  none  can  part ; 

Such  a  Heart  as  joys  in  love. 

George  Herbert. — About  1G30. 


I 


309.— iiA^r. 

I\Ij  God,  I  heard  this  day 
That  none  doth  bmld  a  stately  habitation 
But  he  that  means  to  dwell  therein. 
"What  house  more  stately  hath  there  been, 
Or  can  be,  than  is  man,  to  whose  creation 

All  things  are  in  decay  ? 

For  man  is  ev'rything. 
And  more  :  he  is  a  tree,  yet  bears  no  fruit ; 
A  beast,  yet  is,  or  should  be,  more — 
Reason  and  speech  we  only  bring. 
Parrots  may  thank  us,  if  they  are  not  mute — 

They  go  upon  the  score. 

Man  is  all  symmetric — 
Full  of  proportions,  one  limb  to  another, 
And  all  to  all  the  world  besides. 
Each  part  may  call  the  farthest  brother ; 
For  head  with  foot  hath  private  amitie. 

And  both  vvith  moons  and  tides. 

Nothing  hath  got  so  farro 
But  man  hath  caught  and  kept  it  as  his  prey. 
His  eyes  dismount  the  liighest  starre ; 
He  is  in  little  all  the  sphere. 
Herbs  gladly  cure  our  flesh,  because  that  they 

Findc  their  acquaiutanco  there. 

For  us  the  winds  do  blow. 
The    earth    doth    rest,    heaven    move,    and 

fountains  flow. 
Nothing  we  see  but  means  our  good. 
As  our  delight,  or  as  our  treasure ; 
The  whole  is  either  our  cupboard  of  food 
Or  cabinet  of  i^leasure. 

The  starres  have  us  to  bed — 
Night   draws   the   curtain,  which  the  sunnc 

withdraws. 
Musick  and  light  attend  our  head ; 
All  things  unto  our  flesh  are  kinde 
In  their  descent  and  being — to  our  minde 

In  their  ascent  and  cause. 

Each  thing  is  full  of  dutie : 
"Waters  united  are  our  navigation — 
Distinguished,  onr  habitation ; 
Below,  our  drink — above,  cur  meat ; 
Both  are  our  cleanlinesse.      Hath  one  such 
beautie  ? 

Then  how  are  all  things  neat  ? 


From  1558  to  IWO.]  THE  SORCEEEES  OF  VAIN  DELIGHTS.  [Giles  Fi^tcheb. 


More  servants  wait  on  man 
Than  he'll  take  notice  of.     In  ev'ry  path 
llo  treads   down   that   v.hich  doth  befriend 

him 
When  BickncsRC  makcH  him  pale  and  wan. 
O  mightie  love  !    Man  is  one  world,  and  hath 

Another  to  attend  liim. 

Since  then,  my  God,  Thou  hast 
So  bravo  a  palace  built,  O  dwell  in  it, 
That  it  may  dwell  with  Thee  at  last ! 
Till  then  allbrd  us  so  much  wit 
That,  a3  tho  world  serves  us,  wo  may  servo 
Thee, 

And  both  Tliy  servants  be. 

Geonjc  lln-hcrt. — About  1030. 


310.— THE  EAmEOW. 

Hij^h  in  tho  airy  clement  there  hung 
Another  cloudy  sea,  that  did  disdain, 
As    though    his   purer    wavc3    from    heaven 

sprung:. 
To  crawl  on  earth,  as  doth  tho  sluggish  main  : 
But  it  the  earth  would  water  -v\ith  his  rain. 
That   ebb'd  and  lloNv'd  as  wind   and  season 

would  ; 
And  oft  the  sun  would  cleave  tho  limber  mould 
To  alabaster  rocks,  that  in  tho  liquid  roll'd. 

Beneath  thoso  sunny  banks  a  darker  cloud. 
Dropping  ^vith  thicker  dew,  did  melt  apace. 
And  bent  itself  into  a  hollow  sliroud. 
On  wliich,  if  Mercy  did  but  cast  her  face, 
A  thousand  coloiu-s  did  tho  bow  enchase. 
That  wonder  was  to  see  the  silk  chstain'd 
■\Yith  the  resplendence  from  her  beaiity  gain' d. 
And  Iris  paint  her  locks  vath  beams  so  lively 
feigu'd. 

About  her  head  a  cypress  heaven  she  wore. 
Spread  like  a  veil,  upheld  with  silver  ^viro, 
In  which  tho  stars  so  burnt  in  golden  ore. 
As  seem'd  tho  aziuro  web  was  all  on  fire  : 
But  hastily,  to  queuch  their  sparkling  ire, 
A  flood  of  milk  came  rolling  up  the  shore. 
That  on  liis  curded  wave  swift  Argus  wore. 
And   tho  immortal  sv/an,   that   did  her  life 
deplore. 

Yet  strange  it  was  so  many  stars  to  see, 
"Without  a  sun  to  give  their  tapers  light ; 
Yet  strange  it  was  not  that  it  so  should  be ; 
For,  where  tho  sun  centres  himself  by  right. 
Her  face  and  locks  did  flame,  that  at  the  sight 
Tho   heavenly  veil,  that  else   should  nimbly 

move. 
Forgot  his  flight,  and  all  incensed  with  love, 
With  wonder  and  amazement,  did  her  beauty 

prove. 
Over  her  hung  a  canopy  of  state, 
Not  of  rich  tissue  nor  of  spangled  gold. 
But  of  a  substance,  though  not  animate, 
Yet  of  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  mould, 
That  only  eyes  of  spirits  might  behold : 
Such  light  as  from  main  rocks  of  diamond, 


Shooting  their  sparks  at  PhoBbus,  would  re- 
bound. 

And  little  angcLs,  holding  hands,  danced  all 
around. 

Gihs  Fhtchor.—Al.mt  ICIO. 


311.— THE  SORCERERS  OF  VAIN 
DELIGHTS. 

Ilero  did  Presumption  her  pavilion  sjiread 
Over  the  temple,  tho  bright  stars  among, 
(^Ui,  that  her  foot  shoxdd  trample  on  the  head 
Of  that  most  reverend  place !)  and  a  lewd  throng 
Of  wanton  boys  sung  her  a  i)lea8ant  song 
Of  love,  long  Kfe,  of  mercy,  and  of  grace, 
And  every  one  her  dearly  did  embi-ace. 
And  she  herself  enamour'd  v/as  of  her  o\vn  face, 

A  painted  face,  belied  with  vermcyl  store, 
■Which  light  Euclpis  every  day  did  trim, 
That  in  one  hand  a  gilded  anchor  wore. 
Not  fixed  on  the  rock,  but  on  the  brim 
Of  the  wide  air,  she  let  it  loosely  swim ! 
Her  other  hand  a  sprinkle  carried. 
And  ever  when  her  lady  wavered, 
Com-t  holy- water  all  upon  her  sprinkled. 

Poor  fool!    she  thought  herself  in  wondrou3 

prico 
With  God,  as  if  in  Parafliso  she  were : 
But,  were  she  not  in  a  fool's  paradise. 
She  might  have  seen  more  reason  to  despair  : 
But  him  she,  lilce  some  ghastly  fiend,  did  fear. 

And  therefore  as  that  ^vTctch  hev/d  out  his 
ceU 

Under  the  bowels,  ia  the  heart  of  Hell ; 
So  she  above  the  LIoou,  amid  the  stars  would 

dwell. 
Her  tent  with  :-unny  clouds  was  ciel'd  alcft, 
Aiid  so  exceeding  shone  ^\•ith  a  false  light, 
That  Heav'n  itself  to  her  it  seemed  oft, 
Ilcav'u  without  clouds  to  her  deluded  sight ; 
But  clouds  -withouten  Heav'n  it  was  aright : 

i\nd  as  her  house  was  built,  so  did  her  braiii 

Biiild  castles  in  the  aj,  -s^-ith  idle  pain. 
But  heart  she  never  had  in  all  her  body  vain. 

Like  as  a  ship,  in  which  no  balance  lies, 
"Without  a  pUot  on  the  sleeping  waves, 
Fiurly  along  with  -ndnd  and  water  flies. 
And  painted  masts  ^vith  silicon  sails  embravcs. 
That  Neptimo's  self  the  bragging  vessel  saves. 

To  laugh  a  whilo  at  her  so  proud  array ; 

Her  waving  streamers  loosely  she  lets  play. 
And  flagging  colours  shiuc  as  bright  as  smiling 

day : 
But  all  so  soon  as  Heav'n  his  brows  doth  bend. 
She  veils  her  banners,  and  pulls  in  her  beams, 
The  empty  bark  tho  raging  billows  send 
Up  to  th'  Olympic  waves,  and  .£\j^ru3  seems 
Agaia  to  ride  upon  our  lower  streams  : 

Eight  so  Presumption  did  herself  l.iehavc. 

Tossed  about  A\-ith  every  stormy  wave, 
And  in  white  lawn  she  went,  most  liko  an  angel 

brave. 
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Gently  our  Saviour  she  began  to  shrive, 
"^Miether  ho  were  the  Son  of  God,  or  no ; 
For  any  other  she  disdain' d  to  wife : 
And  if  he  were,  she  bid  him  fearless  throw 
Himself  to  ground ;  and  therewithixl  did  show 
A  flight  of  little  angels,  that  did  wait 
Upon  their  glittering  wings,  to  latch  him 
straig-ht ; 
And  longed  on  their  backs  to  feel  his  glorious 
weight. 

But  when  she  saw  her  speech  prcvailGd  nought, 
Herself  she  tumbled  heaillong  to  the  floor  : 
But  him  the  angels  on  their  feathers  caught, 
And  to  an  aii-y  mountain  nimblj'  bore, 
"Whose   snowy   shoulders,   like    some   chalky 
shore, 
Eestless  Olympus  seem'd  to  rest  npon 
"With  all  his  swimming  globes  :  so  both  are 
gone 
The   Dragon   with  the   Lamb.      All,  unmeet 
paragon  I 

All  suddenly  the  lull  his  snow  devours. 
In  lieu  whereof  a  goodly  garden  grew, 
As  if  the  snow  had  melted  into  flow'rs, 
'\Miich  their  sweet  breath  in  subtle  vapours 

threw: 
That  all  about  perfumed  spirits  flew. 

For  whatsoever  might  aggrato  the  sense, 
In  aU  the  world,  or  please  the  appetence, 
Here  it  was  poured  out  in  la^•i3h  affluence. 

Not  lovely  Ida  might  vnth  this  compare, 
Though  many  streams  his  banks  bcsUvered, 
Though  Xanthus  mth  his  golden  sands  he  bare : 
Nor  Hybla,  though  his  thyme  depastured. 
As  fast  again  with  honey  blossomed  : 
No  Ehodope,  no  Tempo's  flov/'ry  plain  : 
Adonis'  garden  was  to  this  but  vain, 
Though  Plato  on  his  beds  a  flood  of  praise 

did  rain. 
For  in  aU  these  some  one  thing  most  did  grow. 
But  in  this  one  grew  all  things  else  beside  ; 
For  sweet  Variety  herself  did  throw 
To  every  bank,  here  all  the  ground  she  dide 
In  lily  white,  there  pinks  eblazed  white, 

And  damask  all  the  earth;  and  hero  she  shed 
Blue  violets,  and  there  came  roses  red  : 
And  every  sight  the  yielding  sense  as  captive 
led. 

The  garden  like  a  lady  fair  was  cut. 
That  lay  as  if  she  slumber' d  in  delight, 
And  to  the  open  skies  her  eyes  did  shut ; 
The  azure  fields  of  Heav'n  were  'sembled  right 
In  a  large  round,  set  vrith  the  flow'rs  of  light : 

The  flow'rs-de-luce,  and  the  round  sparks  of 
dew. 

That  hung  upon  their  azure  leaves,  did  show 
Like  twinkling   stars,    that    sparkle    in    the 

evening  blue. 

Upon  a  hUly  bank  her  head  she  cast. 
On  which  the  bower  of  Vain-deUght  was  built. 
"White  and  red  roses  for  her  face  were  plac't. 
And  for  her  tresses  marigolds  were  spilt : 
Them  broadly  she  displaj'cd,  like  flaming  gilt. 


Till  in  the  ocean  the  glad  day  were  drown' d  : 
Then  up  again  her  yellow  locks  she  wound, 
And  mth  gi-een  flllets  in  their  jjretty  cauls 
them  bound. 

■\^niat  should  I  here  depaint  her  lily  hand, 
Her  veins  of  violets,  her  ermine  breast, 
"^'hich  there  in  orient  colours  li\'ing  stand : 
Or  how  her  gown  with  silken  leaves  is  drest. 
Or  how  her  watchman,  arm'd  with    boughy 
crest, 
A  wall  of  prim  hid  in  his  bushes  bears. 
Shaking  at  every  wnd  their  loavy  spears, 
"While  she  supinely  sleeps  ne  to  bo  waked  fears  ? 

Over  the  hedge  depends  the  graping  elm, 
"Whose  greener  head,  empurpuled  in  wine. 
Seemed  to  wonder  at  his  bloody  holm. 
And  half  suspect  the  bunches  of  the  vine, 
Lest  they,  perhaps,  his  wit  should  undermine, 
For  well  he  knew  such  fruit  he  never  bore  : 
But  her  weak  arms  embraced  him  the  more. 
And   her   with  ruby   grapes   laugh' d   at  her 
paramoui'. 

Under  the  shadow  of  these  drunken  elms 
A  fountain  rose,  where  Panglorotta  uses 
(When  her  some  flood  of  fancy  overwhelms, 
And  one  of  all  her  favourites  she  chooses) 
To  bathe  herself,  whom  she  in  lust  abuses. 
And  from  his  wanton  body  sucks  his  soul, 
Which,  dro^vn'd  in  pleasure  ia  that  shallow 
bowl, 
And  summing  in  delight,  doth  amorously  roU. 

The  font  of  silver  was,  and  so  his  showers 
In  silver  fell,  only  the  gilded  bowls 
(Like  to  a  furnace,  that  the  min'ral  powers) 
Seem'd  to  have  mol't  it  in  their  shining  holes  : 
And  on  the  water,  like  to  burning  coals, 
On  liquid  silver  leaves  of  roses  lay  : 
But  when  Panglory  here  did  list  to  play, 
Eose-water  then  it   ran,  and  milk  it  rain'd, 
they  say. 

The  roof  thick  clouds  did  paint,  from  which 

three  boys 
Three  gaping  mermaids   -^vith  their  ewers  did 

feed, 
"Whose  breasts  let  fall  the  streams,  with  sleepy 

noise, 
To  lions'  mouths,  from  whence  it  leapt  with 

speed. 
And  in  the  rosy  laver  seem'd  to  bleed. 

The  naked  boys  unto  the  water's  fall, 

Their  stony  nightingales  had  taught  to  call, 
"When  Zephyr  breath'd  into    their  wat'ry  in- 

terail. 

And  all  about,  embayed  in  soft  sleep, 
A  herd  of  charmed  beasts  a-groundwere  spread, 
"Which  the  fair  witch  in  golden  chains  did  keep, 
And  them  in  willing  bondage  fettered  : 
Once  men  they  liv'd,  but  now  the  men  were 
dead. 
And  tiirn'd  to  beasts,  so  fabled  Homer  old, 
That  Circe  with  her  potion,  charm'd  in  gold, 
Us'd  maidy  souls  in  beastly  bodies  to  immould. 
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Through  this  false  Eden,  to  his  leman's  bow'r, 
(Whom  thousand  souls  devoutly  idolize) 
Our  first  destroyer  led  our  Sa\nour ; 
There  in  the  lower  room,  in  solemn  \viso, 
They  danc'd  a  round,  and  i)our'd  their  sacrifico 
To  plump  Lya3U3,  and  among  the  rest, 
The  jolly  priest,  in  ivy  garlands  drest, 
Chanted  wild  orgiala,  in  honour  of  the  feast. 

Others  within  their  arbours  s>dlling  sat, 
(For  all  the  room  about  was  arbourcd) 
With  laughing  Bacchus,  that  was  grown  so  fat, 
That  stand  he  could  not,  but  was  carried, 
And  every  evening  freshly  v/atcred, 

To  quench  his  fiery  cheeks,  and  all  about 
Small  cocks  broke  through  the  wall,  and 
sallied  out 
Flaggons  of  wine,  to  set  on  firo  that  spuing 

rout. 
This    their    inhumed    souls    esteem'd    their 

wealths. 
To  crown  the  bousing  can  from  day  to  night, 
And  sick  to  drink  themselves  with  drinking 

healths, 
Some  vomiting,  all  drunken  with  delight. 
Hence  to  a  loft,  carv'd  all  in  ivory  white, 
They  came,  where  whiter  ladies  naked  went, 
Melted  in  pleasure  and  soft  languishmcnt, 
And  sunk  in  beds  of  roses,  amorous  glances 

sent. 
Fly,  fly,  thou  holy  Child,  that  wanton  room. 
And  thou,  my  chaster  Muso,  those  harlots  shun, 
And  with  him  to  a  higher  story  come, 
WTicro  mounts  of  gold  and  floods  of  silver  run. 
The  while  the  o-\vners,  with  their  wealth  un- 
done, 
Starve  in  their  store,  and  in  their  plenty  pine. 
Tumbling  themselves  upon  their  heaps  of 
mine, 
Glutting  their  famish'd  souls,  with  the  deceit- 
ful shine. 
Ah !  who  was  ho  such  precious  berils  found  ? 
How  strongly  Nature  did  her  treasures  hide. 
And  threw   upon  them   mountains   of  thick 

ground. 
To  dark  their  ory  lustre  !  but  quaint  Pride 
Hath  taught  her  sons  to  wound  their  mother's 
side. 
And  gage  the  depth,  to  search  for  flaring 

shells. 
In   whose   bright   bosom    spumy    Bacghus 
swells. 
That  neither  Heaven  nor  Earth  henceforth  iii 
safety  dwells. 

O  sacred  hunger  of  the  greedy  eye. 
Whose  need  hath  end,  but  no  end  covctise, 
Empty  in  fulness,  rich  in  poverty. 
That  having  all  things,  nothing  can  snfiico. 
How  thou  bofanoiest  the  men  most  wise  ! 

The  poor  man  would  be  rich,  the  rich  man 
great. 

The  great  man  king,  the  king  in  God's  ov.ti 
seat 
Enthron'd,  with  mortiU  arm  dares  flames,  and 

thunder  threat. 


Therefore  above  the  rest  Ambition  sate. 
His  court  with  glitteraut  pearl  was  all  in  wall' d. 
And  round  about  the  wall,  in  chairs  of  state, 
And  most  majestic  splendour,  were  install'd 
A  hundred  kings,  whoso  temples  were  impall'd 
In  golden  diadems,  set  hero  and  there 
Witli  diamonds,  and  gemmed  every  where. 
And  of  their  golden  virges  none  disceptred 
were. 

High  over  all,  Panglory's  blazing  throne, 
In  her  bright  turret,  aU  of  crystal  wTOUght, 
Like  Phccbus'  lamp,  in  midst  of  Heaven,  thone : 
"Whoso  starry  top,  with  pride  infernal  fraught, 
Sclf-arcliing  columns  to  uphold  were  taught : 
In  which  her  image  still  reflected  was 
By  the  smooth  crystal,  that,  most  like  her 
glass. 
In  beauty  and  in  frailty  did  all  others  pass. 

A  silver  wand  the  sorceress  did  sway, 
And,  for  a  crown  of  gold,  her  hair  she  wore  ; 
Only  a  garland  of  rose-buds  did  play 
About  her  locks,  and  in  her  hand  she  boro 
A  hollow  globe  of  glass,  that  long  before 
She  full  of  emptiness  had  bladdered. 
And  all  the  world  therein  depictured  ; 
Whose  colours,  like  the  rainbow,  ever  vanished. 

Such  wat'ry  orbicles  young  boys  do  blow 
Out  from  their  soapy  shells,  and  much  admire 
The  swimming  world,  which  tenderly  they  row 
With  easy  breath  till  it  be  waved  higher : 
But  if  they  chance  but  roughly  once  aspire. 

The  painted  bubble  instantly  doth  fall. 

Here  when  she  came,  she  'gan  for  music  call, 
And  sung  this  wooing  song,  to  welcome  him 

withal : 

"  Love  is  the  blossom  where  there  blows 
Every  thing  that  lives  or  grows  : 
Love  doth  make  the  Heav'ns  to  move. 
And  the  Sim  doth  burn  in  love  : 
Love  the  strong  and  v.oak  doth  yoke, 
And  makes  the  i^•y  climb  the  oak  ; 
Lender  whose  shadows  lions  -wild, 
Soften'd  by  love,  grow  tame  and  mild : 
Love  no  med'cino  can  appease, 
He  burns  the  fishes  in  the  seas ; 
Not  all  the  skill  his  wounds  can  stench. 
Not  all  the  sea  his  fire  can  quench : 
Love  did  make  the  bloody  spear 
Once  a  Icavy  coat  to  wear, 
"While  in  his  leaves  there  shrouded  lay 
Sweet  birds,  for  love,  that  sing  and  play: 
And  of  all  love's  joj-ful  flame, 
I  the  bud  and  blossom  am. 
Only  bend  thy  knee  to  me, 
Thy  wooing  shall  thy  winning  bo. 

"  See,  see  the  flowers  that  below, 
Now  as  fresh  as  morning  blow, 
And  of  all,  the  virgin  rose. 
That  as  bright  Aurora  shows  : 
How  they  all  unleaved  die, 
Losing  their  \-irginity ; 
Like  unto  a  summer-shade. 
But  now  bom,  and  now  they  fade. 
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Every  thing  doth  pass  away, 
There  is  dauger  in  delay  : 
Come,  come,  gather  then  the  rose, 
Gather  it,  or  it  you  lose. 
All  the  sand  of  Tagus'  shore 
Into  my  bosom  casts  his  ore  : 
AU  the  valleys'  swimming  corn 
To  my  house  is  yearly  borne  : 
Every  grape  of  cvcrj-  vine 
Is  gladly  bruis'd  to  make  mo  \vino  : 
^^'^lilo  ten  thousand  kings,  as  proud, 
To  carrj-  up  my  train  have  bow'd, 
And  a  world  of  ladies  send  mo 
In  my  chambers  to  attend  me. 
All  the  stars  in  Heav'u  that  shine. 
And  ten  thousand  more  are  mine  : 
Only  bend  thy  knco  to  me, 
Thy  vrooing  shall  thy  wimiing  be." 

Thus  sought  the  dire  enchantress  in  his  mind 
Her  guileful  bait  to  have  embosomed  : 
But  he  her  charms  dispersed  into  wind. 
And  her  of  insolence  admonished, 
And  all  her  optic  glasses  shattered. 

So  with  her  sire  to  Hell  she  took  her  flight, 
(The    starting    air  flow    from   the    damned 
spright) 
■\Yhcre  deeply  both  aggriev'd,  plunged  them- 
selves in  night. 

But  to  their  Lord,  now  musing  in  his  thought, 
A  heavenly  volley  of  light  angels  flev,', 
And  from  his  Father  him  a  banquet  brought. 
Through  the  fine  element ;  for  well  they  knew. 
After  his  Lenten  fast,  he  hungry  grew  : 
And  as  he  fed,  the  holy  quires  combine 
To  sing  a  hymn  of  the  celestial  Trine  ; 
All  thought  to  pass,  and  each  was  past  all 
thought  divine. 

The  birds'  sweet  notes,  to  sonnet  out  their  joys, 
Attemper'd  to  the  lays  angelical ; 
And  to  the  birds  the  winds  attune  their  noise ; 
And  to  the  winds  the  waters  hoarsely  call, 
And  echo  back  again  revoiced  all ; 

That  the  whole  valley  rung  v.-ith  victory. 

But  now  our  Lord  to  rest  doth  homewards 
fly: 
See  how  the  night  com.es  stealing  from  the 

mountains  high. 
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Drop,    drop,    slow    tears,    and    bathe    those 

iDcauteous  feet, 
'\Miich   brought  from  heaven  the  news  and 

Prince  of  Peace  ! 
Cease  not,  wet  eyes.  His  mercy  to  entreat ! 
To  cry  for  vengeance  sin  doth  never  cease. 
In  your  deep  floods  drown  all  my  faults  and 

fears  ; 
Nor  let  his  eye  see  sin  but  thro'  my  tears. 
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r'^pon  two  stony  tables,  spread  before  her. 
She  Ican'd   her   bosom,    more    thn-n    stony 

hard. 
There  slept  th'  impartial  judge,   and  strict 

restorer 
Of  wrong,  or  right,  with  pain,  or  with  reward. 
There  himg  the  score  of  all  our  debts,  the 
card 
^Miero  good,  and  bad,  and  life,  and  death, 

were  iiaintcd  : 
Was  never  heart  of  mortal  so  untainted. 
But  when  that  scroll  was  read,  with  thousand 
terrors  fainted. 

Witness   the    thunder    that    Mount    Sinai 

heard, 
When  all  tlic  hill  with  fiery  clouds  did  flame, 
And  v/a,nd'riug  Israel  with  the  sight  afoar'd. 
Blinded  vdih.  seeing,  durst  not  touch  tlio 

eame. 
But  like  a  wood  of  shaking  leaves  became. 

On  this  dread  Justice,  she,  the  living  law. 

Bowing  herself  with  a  majestic  av/e. 
All   Heav'n,   to    hear   her   speech,    did    into 
sHence  draw. 

"  Dread   Lord  of   spirits,  well   thou  didst 

devise 
To  fling  the  world's  rude  dunghiU.  and  the 

dross 
Of  the  old  chaos,  farthest  from  the  skies 
And  thine  OAvn  seat,  that  here  the  child  of 

loss. 
Of  all  the  lower  heav'n  the  curse  and  cross. 
That   Vv'retch,    beast,    captive,    monster, 

man,  might  spend 
(Proud  of  the  miro  in  which  his  soul  is 
IDcn'd), 
Clodded  in  lumps  of  clay,  his  weary  life  to  end. 

"  His  body,  dust : — where  grew  such  cause 

of  pride  ? 
His  soul,  thy  image: — what  could  ho  cnv^'? 
Himself,  most  hai^py,  if  he  so  would  bide  : 
Now    grown    most    wretched,  —  who    can 

remedy  ? 
He  slew  himself,  himself  the  enemy. 

That  his  own  soul  would  her  own  murder 
wreak. 

If  I  were  silent,  Heav'n  and  Earth  woull 
speak  ; 
And   if   all  fail'd,   these   stones   would   into 

clamours  break. 
"  How  many  darts  made  furrows  in  his  side, 
■\\Tien  she,  that  out  of  his  owa.  side  was 

made. 
Gave  feathers  to  their  flight  ?  where  was 

the  i)rido 
Of  their  new  knowledge  ?  whither  did  it  fade, 
"Wlien,  running  from  thy  voice  into  the  shade 

He  fled  thy  sight,  himself  of  light  be- 
reav'd ; 

And  for  his  sliicld  a  heavy  armour  wcav'd. 
With  which,  vain  man,  he  thought  God's  eyes 

to  have  dccciv'd  ? 
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"  And  well  ho  might  delude  those  oycs  that 

see, 
And  judge  by  colours  ;  for  who  ever  saw 
A  man  of  leaves,  a  reasonable  tree  ? 
But  those  that  from  this  stock  their  life 

did  draw, 
Soon  made  their  father  godly,  and  by  law 

Proclaimed  trees  almighty :  gods  of  wood, 

Of    stocks  and    stones,   with    crowns  of 
laurel  stood, 
Templed,  and  fed  by  fathers  with  their  cliild- 

ron's  blood. 

"  The  sparkling  fanes,  that  bum  in  beaten 

gold. 
And,  like  the  stars  of  Heav'n  in  midst  of 

night, 
Dlack  Egypt,  as  her  min-ors,  doth  behold, 
Are  but  tlio  dens  where  idol-snakes  delight 
Again  to  cover  Satan  from  tlioir  sight : 

Yet  these  arc  all  their  gods,  to  whom 
they  vie 

The  crocodile,  the  cock,  the  rat,  the  fly, 
Fit  gods,  indeed,  for  such  men  to  be  served  by. 

"  The  fire,  the  wind,  the  sea,  the  Sun,  and 

Moon, 
The  flitting  air,  and  the  swift-wingi>d  hours, 
And  aU  the  watchmcu,  that  so  nimbly  run, 
And  sentinel  about  the  wallod  towers 
Of    the    world's    city,    in    their    heavenly 

bowers ; 

And,   lest    their    pleasant    gods    should 
want  delight, 

Neptune  sj^ucs  out  the  Lady  Aphroclito, 
And  l)ut  in  Heav'n  proud  Juno's   peacocks 

scorn  to  light. 

*'  The  senseless  earth,  the  serpent,  dog,  and 

cat; 
And,  worse  than  aU  these,  man,  and  worst 

of  men. 
Usurping  Jove,  and  swelling  Bacchus  fat, 
.i\jid  drunk  -n-ith  the  ■vine's  purple  blood  ; 

and  then 
The  fiond  himself  they  conjure  from  his  den, 

Because  ho  only  yet  remain"d  to  be 

AVorse  than  the  worst  of  men ;  they  flee 
from  thee, 
And   wear   his   altar-stones    out   with    their 

l^liant  knee. 

"  All  that  ho  speaks  (and  all  he  speaks  are 

lies) 
Arc  oracles  ;  'tis  he  (that  wounded  all) 
Cui'os  all  their  wounds ;  ho    (that  put  out 

their  eyes) 
That  gives  them  light ;  he  (that  death  first 

did  call 
Into  the  world)  that  with  his  orisal. 

Inspirits   earth  :  ho   Heav'n's   all-seeing 

eye. 
Ho  Earth's  great  prophet,  ho,  whom  rest 
doth  fly. 
That  on  salt  billows  doth,  as  pillows,  sleeping 
lie. 


"  But  let  him  in  his  cabhi  restlesn  rest, 
Tho  dmigeon  of  dark  flames,  and  freezing 

fire, 
Justicie    in    Heav'n    against    man    makes 

request 
To  God,  and  of  his  angels  doth  require 
Sin's  punishment :  if  what  I  did  doMire, 

Or  who,  or  against  whom,  or  whj',  or 
where. 

Of,  or  before  whom  ignorant  I  were, 
Then  should  my  speech  their  sands  of  sins  to 

mountains  rear. 

"  Wero   not   the   Hoav'ns  pure,  in  whoso 

courts  I  sue, 
Tho  judge,  to  whom  I  sue,  just  to  requite 

him, 
The  cause — for  sin,  the  punishment — most 

due. 
Justice  herself — tho  plaintiff  to  enilito  him, 
The  angels — holy,  before  whom  I  cite  him. 

He — against  whom,  wicked,  unjust,  im- 
pure ; 

Then  mif^lit  he  sinfid  live,  and  die  secure, 
Or  trial  might  escape,  or  trial  might  endure. 

"  Tlio  judge  might  partial   be,   and   over- 
pray' d  ; 
Tho  place  appeal'd  from,  in  whoso  courts 

he  sues ; 
Tho  fault  excus'd  or  punishment  dclay'd ; 
The  parties  sclf-accus'd,  that  did  accuse ; 
Angels    for    pardon   might   their    prayers 
use  : 
But  now  no  star  can  shine,  no  hope  be 

got. 
Most  wretched  creature,  if  he  knew  his 
lot, 
And  yet  more  wretched  far,  because  he  knows 
it  not ! 

"  "What  should  I  tell  how  barren  Earth  has 

grown. 
All  for  to  starve  her  children  ?  didst  not 

thou 
Water   with  heav'nly   show'rs   her  womb 

imsown. 
And  drop  down  clods  of  flow'rs  ?  didst  not 

thou  bow 
Tliino  easj'  ear  unto  the  ploughman's  vow  ? 

Long  might  ho  look,  and  look,  and  long  in 
vain. 

Might  load  his  harvest  in  an  empty  wain_. 
And  beat  the  woods,  to  find  the  poor  oak's 

hungry  gi-ain. 

"  Tho  swelling  sea  seethes  in  his  angry 
waves,   . 

And  smites  tho  earth  that  dares  the  traitors 
noxirish ; 

Yet  oft  his  thunder  their  light  cork  out- 
braves, 

Mowing  tho  mountains,  on  whoso  tomple3 
floiirish 

"\Miolo  woods  of  garlands ;  and,  their  pride 
to  cherish. 
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Floug-h  throiigli  the  sea's  green  fields,  and 

nets  display 
To   catch    the  flying  -winds,    and    steal 

away, 
Coz'ningthe  greedy  sea,  pris'ning  their  nimble 
prey. 

"  Would  not  the  air  be  fill'd  yriih.  streams 

of  death, 
To  poison  the  qnick  rivers  of  their  blood, 
Did  not  thy  ^\•iuds  fan,  with  their  panting 

breath. 
The  flitting  region  ?   would  not  th'   hasty 

flood 
Empty  itself  into  the  sea's  wide  wood  ? 
Did'st  not  thou  lead  it  wand' ring  from 

his  way, 
To  give  men  drink,  and  make  his  waters 
stray. 
To  fresh  the  fiow'ry  meadows,  through  whoso 
fields  they  play  ? 

"  Who  makes  the  sources  of  the  surer  foun- 
tains 
From  the  flint's  mouth,  and  rocky  valleys 

slide, 
Thick'niag  the   airy  bowels  of   the  moun- 
tains ? 
Who  hath  the  wild  herds  of  the  forest  ty'd 
In  their  cold  dens,  making  them   hungry 
bide. 
Till  man  to  rest  be  laid  ?  can,  beastly,  he, 
That  should  have  most  sense,  only  sense- 
less be. 
And  all  things  else,  beside  himself,  so  aweful 
see? 

•'Were   ho    not   wilder    than    the    savage 

beast. 
Prouder  than   haughty  hills,  harder  than 

rocks, 
Colder  than  fountains  from  their  springs 

releas'd. 
Lighter   than  air,   blinder  than   senseless 

stocks. 
More   changing  than  the    river's    curling 
locks ; 
If  reason  would  not,   sense  would  soon 

reprove  him. 
And  unto  shame,  if  not  to  sorrow  mo^e 
him. 
To  see  cold  floods,  wild  beasts,  dull  stocks, 
hard  stones  out-lovc  him. 

"  Under  the  weight  of   sin  the  earth  did 

faU, 
And   swallow' d    Dathan,   and    the   raging 

wind. 
And  stormy  sea,  and  gaping  whale,  did  call 
For  Jonas  :  and  the  air  did  bullets  find, 
And  shot  from  Heav'n  a  stony  show'r  to 
grind 
The  five  proud  kings  that  for  their  idols 

fought, 
The  Sun  itself  stood  still  to  fight  it  out, 
And  fire  from  Heav'n  flew  down,  when  sin  to 
Heav'n  did  shout. 


"  Should  any  to  himself  for  safety  fly. 
The  way  to  save  himself,  if  any  were, 
Were  to  fly  from  himself  .-  should  he  rely 
Upon  the  promise  of  his  -wife  ? — ^but  there 
What  can  ho  see,  but  that  he  most  may 
fear, 
A  Siren,  sweet  to  death?  upon  his  friends? 
Who  that  he  needs,  or  that  he  hath  not 
lends  ? 
Or  wanting  aid  himself,  aid  to  another  sends? 

"  His  strength  ? — but  dust:  his  pleasure  ? — 

cause  of  pain  : 
His  hope  ? — false  courtier :  youth  or  beauty  ? 

— brittle  : 
Entreaty  ? — fond :    repentance  ? — late   and 

vain  : 
Just  recompence  ? — the  world  were  all  too 

little  : 
Thy  love  ? — he  hath  no  title  to  a  tittle  : 

Hell's    force  ? — in   vain   her    furies  Hell 
shall  gather  : 

His    servants,  kinsmen,  or   his  children 
rather  ? — 
His  child,  if  good,  shall  judge ;  if  bad,  shall 

curse  his  father. 

"  His  life  ? — that  brings  him  to  his  end, 

and  leaves  him  : 
His  end? — that  leaves   him   to   begin  his 

woe : 
His  goods  ? — what  good  in  that,  that  so 

deceives  him  ? 
His  gods  of  wood  ? — their  feet,  alas !  arc 

slow 
To  go  to  help,  that  must  be  help'd  to  go  : 

Honour,  great  worth  ? — ah !  little  worth 
they  bo 

Unto  their   owners  :   wit  ? — that   makes 
him  see 
He  wanted  wit,  that  thought  ho  had  it,  want- 
ing thee. 

"  The  sea  to  drink  him  quick  ? — that  casts 

his  dead : 
Angels  to  spare  ? — they   punish  :  night  to 

hide  ?— 
The  world  shall  biirn  in  light :  the  Heav'ns 

to  spread 
Their  wings  to  save  him? — Heav'n  itself 

shall  slide. 
And  roll  away  like  melting  stars  that  glide 

Along  their  oUy  threads  :  his  mind  pur- 
sues him  : 

His  house  to  shroud,  or  hills  to  fall,  and 
bruise  him  ? 
As    Serjeants    both    attach,    and    witnesses 

accuse  him. 

"  What  need  I  urge,  what  they  must  needs 

confess. 
Sentence  on  them,  condenm'd  by  their  own 

lust  ? 
I  crave  no  more,  and  thou  can'st  give  no  less. 
Than  death  to  dead  men,  justice  to  unjust ; 
Shame  to  most  shameful,  and  most  shame- 
less dust : 
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But  if  thy  mercy  needs  will   eparo  her 

friends, 
Let  mercy  there  bcf^in,  where  justice  ends. 
'Ti3  cruel  mercy,  that  the  wrong  from  right 
defends." 
She  ended,  and  the  hoav'nly  hierarchies. 
Burning  in  zeal,  thickly  imbrandod  were ; 
Like  to  an  army  that  alarum  cries. 
And  every  one  "shakes  hi.s  ydreadod  spear. 
And  the  Almighty's  self,  as  ho  would  tear 
The  Earth,  and  her  firm  basi.s  quite  in 

Rtuider, 
Flam'd  all  in  just  revenge,  and  mighty 
thunder : 
Heav'n  stole  itself  from  Earth  by  clouds  that 
moisten' d  under. 

Giles  Fletcher. — About  1610. 


314.— HAPPINESS  OF  THE  SHEPHERD'S 

LIFE. 
Thrice,  oh  thrice  happy,  shepherd's  life  and 

state  ! 
"When  com-ts  are  happiness'  unhappy  pawns  ! 
His  cottage  low  and  safely  humble  gate 
Shuts  out  proud  Fortune,  with  her  scorns  and 

fawns : 
No  feared  treason  breaks  his  quiet  sleep  : 
Singing  aU  day,  his  flocks  he  learns  to  keep ; 
Himself  as  innocent  as  are  his  simple  sheep. 

No  Syrian  worms  he  knows,  that  with  their 

thread 
Draw  out  their  silken  lives  :  nor  silken  pride  : 
His  lambs'  warm  fleece  well  fits  his  little  need, 
Not  in  that  proud  Sidonian  tincture  dyed  : 
No  empty  hopes,  no  courtly  fears  him  fright ; 
Nor  begging  wants  his  middle  fortune  bite  : 
But  sweet  content  exiles  both  misery  and  spite. 

Instead  of  music,  and  base  flattering  tongues, 
"VMiich  wait  to  first  salute  my  lord's  uprise  ; 
The  cheerfiU  lark  wakes  him  with  early  songs, 
And  birds'  sweet  whistling  notes  unlock  his 

eyes : 
In  country  plays  is  all  the  strife  he  uses  ; 
Or  sing,  or  dance  unto  the  rural  Muses  ; 
And  but  in  music's  sports  all  diSerence  refuses. 

His  certain  life,  that  never  can  deceive  him. 
Is  full  of  thousand  sweets,  and  rich  content : 
The  smooth-leaved  beeches  in  the  field  receive 

him 
With   coolest   shades,   till  noon-tide  rage  is 

spent ; 
His  life  is  neither  toss'd  in  boist'rous  seas 
Of  tro^^blous  world,  nor  lost  in  slothful  ease  : 
Pleas'd  and  full  blest  he  lives,  when  he  his 

God  can  please. 

His  bed  of  wool  yields  safe  and  quiet  sleeps, 
"While  by  his   side  his  faithful  spouse  hath 

place ; 
His  little  son  into  his  bosom  creeps. 
The  lively  picture  of  his  father's  face  : 


Never  his  humble  houso  nor  state  torment 

him  : 
Less  ho  could  like,  if  loss  his  God  had  Bcnt 

him  ; 
And  when  ho  dies,  green  turfs,  with  grassy 

tomb,  content  him. 

J'liincas  Fletcher. — Alout  1033. 


315.— INSTABILITY  OF  HUilAN 

GREATNESS. 

Fond  man,  that  looks  on  earth  for  happiness, 

And  here  long  seeks  what  here  is  never  found  I 

For  all  our  good  we  hold  from  Heav'n  by 

lease, 
"With  many  forfeits  and  conditions  bound ; 
Nor  can  we  pay  the  fine  and  rentage  due : 
Though  nov^  but  writ  and  seal'd,  and  giv'n 

anew. 
Yet  daily  we  it  break,  then  daily  must  renew. 

Why  should' st  thou  here  look  for  perpetual 

good. 
At  every  loss  against  Heav'n's  face  repining? 
Do  but  behold  whore  glorious  cities  stood, 
Y/ith  gilded  tops,  and  silver  turrets  shining ; 
"Where  now  the  hart   fearless  of   greyhound 

feeds. 
And  loving  pelican  in  safety  breeds ; 
^Vhero    screeching    satyrs    fill    the    people's 

empty  steads. 
"Wlacre  is  the  Assyrian  lion's  golden  hide. 
That  all  the  cast  once  grasp'd  in  lordly  paw  ? 
"Where  that  great  Persian  bear,  whose  swell- 
ing pride 
The  lion's  self  tore  out  with  ravenous  jaw  ? 
Or  he  which,  'twixt  a  lion  and  a  pard. 
Through  all  the  v/orld  with  nimble  pinions 

fared. 
And  to  his  greedy  whelps  his  conquer'd  king- 
doms shared? 
Hardly  the  place  of  such  antiquity, 
Or  note  of  these  great  monarchies  we  find : 
Only  a  fading  verbal  memory. 
An  empty  name  in  writ  is  left  behind : 
But  when  this  second  life  and  glory  fades. 
And  sinks  at  length  in  time's  obscurer  shades, 
A  second  fall  succeeds,  and  double  death  in- 
vades. 
That  monstrous  Beast,  which  nursed  in  Tiber's 

fen. 
Did  all  the  world  with  hideous  shape  affray ; 
That  fill'd  with  costly  spoil  his  gaping  den. 
And  trode  down  aU  the  rest  to  dust  and  clay : 
His  battering  horns  pulld  out  by  ci\-il  hands. 
And  iron  teeth  lie  scatter"  d  on  the  sands  ; 
Back'd,  bridled  by  a  monk,  with  seven  heads 

yoked  stands. 
And  that  black  Vulture,  which  with  deathful 

wing 
O'ershadows   half   the   earth,    whose  dismal 

si£rht 
Frighten'd  the  Muses  from  their  native  spring. 
Already  stoops,  and  flags  with  weary  flight : 
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Who  then  shall  look  for  happiness  beneath  ? 
"WTicre  each  now  day  proclaims  chance,  change, 

and  death, 
And  life  itself' s  as  flit  as  is  the  air  wo  breathe. 

Phineas  Fletcher. — Ahout  1633. 


316.— TO    EOSES   IN  THE   BOSOM  OF 
CASTAEA. 

Tee  blushinfj  virgins  happio  arc 
In  the  chaste  nunn'ry  of  her  brests, 
For  hee'd  prophano  so  chaste  a  faire, 
"Who  ere  should  call  them  Cupid's  nests. 
Transplanted  thus  how  bright  yeo  grow, 
How  rich  a  perfume  doe  yeo  yeeld  ';! 
In  some  close  garden,  cowslips  so 
Are  sv.-eeter  than  i'  the  open  field. 
In  those  white  cloysters  live  secure 
From  the  rude  blasts  of  wanton  breath. 
Each  houre  more  innocent  and  pure, 
Till  you  shall  wither  into  death. 
Then  that  which  living  gave  you  roomc, 
Your  glorious  sepulcher  shall  bo  : 
There  wants  no  marble  for  a  tombo, 
■Whose  brest  hath  marble  beene  to  mo. 

Williarii  lIoM-.vjton. — About'\(j'^. 


3iy._T0   CASTAEA. 

Eojthj  singing  to  Herself. 
Sing  forth,  sweete  cherubin  (for  we  have  choice 
Of  reasons  in  thy  beauty  and  thy  voyco, 
To  name  thee  so,  and  scarce  appoare  prophane) 
iSing  forth,  that  while  the  orbs  celestiall  straino 
To  eccho  thy  sweet  note,  our  humane  eares 
May  then  receive  the  musicke  of  the  spheares. 
But  yet  take  heede,  lest  if  the  swans  of  Thames, 
That  adde  harmonious  pleasure  to  the  streamcs, 
O'  th'  sudden  heare  thy  well-divided  breath. 
Should  listen,  and  in  sUenco  welcome  death  : 
And  ravisht  nightingales,  striving  too  high 
To  reach  thee,  in  the  emulation  dye. 

And  thus  there  will  be  left  no  bird  to  sing 
Farewell  to   th'    waters,    welcome   to  the 


spring 


WilUam  Halington. — About  1G40. 


31S.— TO   CAST.iEA, 
lyiquinng  xvhy  I  loved  her, 

"Why  doth  the  stubbome  iron  prove 
So  gentle  to  th'  magnetique  stone  ? 
How  know  you  that  the  orbs  doe  move  ; 
With  musicke  too  ?  since  heard  of  none  ? 
And  I  will  answer  why  I  love. 
'Tis  not  thy  vertucs,  each  a  starro 
Which  in  thy  soules  bright  spheare  doe  shine, 
Shooting  their  beauties  from  a  farre. 
To  make  each  gazer's  heart  like  thine ; 
Our  vertues  often  meteors  are. 


'Tis  not  thy  face,  I  cannot  spie, 

"\Mien  poets  wcope  some  virgin's  death. 

That  Cupid  wantons  in  her  ej'e. 

Or  perfumes  vapour  from  her  breath, 

And  'mongst  the  dead  thou  once  must  lie. 

Nor  is't  thy  birth.     For  I  was  ne're 
So  value  as  in  that  to  delight : 
Which,  ballance  it,  no  weight  doth  beare, 
Nor  yet  is  object  to  the  sight. 
But  onely  fils  the  vulgar  eare. 

Nor  yet  thy  fortunes  :  since  I  know 

They,  in  their  motion  like  the  sea, 

Ebbe  from  the  good,  to  the  impious  flow  : 

And  so  in  flattery  betray. 

That  raising  they  but  overthrow. 

And  yet  these  attributes  might  prove 
Fuell  enough  t'enflame  desire  ; 
But  there  was  something  from  above, 
Shot  without  reason's  guide,  this  fire  : 
I  know,  yet  know  not,  why  I  love. 

William  Habington. — About  lG-1-0. 


319.— A   DIALOGUE    BETWEEN  HOPE 
AND  FEAE. 
Checko  thy  forward  thoughts,  and  know 
Hymen  only  joynes  their  hands  ; 
■\Vho  with  even  paces  goe, 
Shee  in  gold,  he  rich  in  lands. 

But  Castara's  purer  fire, 
"When  it  mcctes  a  noble  flame  ; 
Shuns  the  smoke  of  such  desire, 
loyncs  with  love,  and  burnes  the  same. 

Yet  obedience  must  prcvaile  ; 
They,  who  o're  her  actions  sway, 
Would  have  her  in  th'  ocean  saiie, 
And  contemno  thy  narrow  sea. 

Parents'  lawes  must  beare  no  weight 
When  they  happinesse  prevent, 
And  our  sea  is  not  so  streight. 
But  it  roome  hath  for  content. 

Thousand  hearts  as  victims  stand, 
At  the  altar  of  her  eyes  ; 
And  will  partiaU  she  command, 
Onely  thine  for  sacrifice  ? 

Thousand  victims  must  returne  : 
She  the  purest  will  designe  : 
Choose  Castara  which  shall  Inirne, 
Choose  the  purest,  that  is  mine. 

William  Habington. — About  1G40. 


320.— TO  THE  SPEING, 
Upon  the  Uncertainty  of  Castara's  Abode. 

Faire  mistresso  of  the  Earth,  with  garlands 
crown'd. 

Else,  by  a  lover's  charme,  from  the  pai-tcht 
ground, 


From  1558  to  1640.] 


TO  MY  NOBLEST  FEIEXD. 


[WiLLIAH  HaBIXGTON. 


And  shew  thy  flowry  wealth  :  that  she,  whore 

ore 
Her     starres    Bhall    guide   her,    mecto    thy 

Vjeaittics  there. 
Should  she  to  the  cold  northerno  climates  goo, 
Force  thy  aflri^'hted  lillies  there  to  grow, 
Thy  roses  in  thoi-o  t,'flid  fields  t'appeare  ; 
She  abneut,  I  have  all  their  winter  hero. 
Or  if  to  th'  torrid  zone  her  way  she  bend, 
Her  the  coolo  breathing  of  Favonius  lend. 
Thither  command  the  birds   to  bring   their 

quires  ; 
That  zono  is  tcmp'rato,  I  have  nil  his  fires. 

Attend  her,   courteous  Spring,   though  we 
should  hero 

Lose  by  it  all  the  treasures  of  the  yeero. 

William  Hahington. — About  lC4fO. 


321.— TO  SEYMORS, 
TJie  House  in  which  Castara  lived. 

Blest   temple,   hailo,  where   tho  chast  altar 

stands, 
"Which  Nature  built,  but  tho  exacter  hands 
Of  vcrtuo  polifht.     Though  sad  Fato  deny 
My  prophano  feeto  accesse,  my  vowea  shall 

flyo. 
May  those  musitians,  which  divide  the  ayre 
With   their  harmonious   breath,  their  flight 

prepare 
For  this  glad  place,  and  all  their  accents  frame, 
To  teach  the  eccho  my  Castara' s  name. 
The  beautious  troopes  of  Graces,  led  by  Love 
In  chaste  attempts,  possesse  tho  neighb'ring 

prroTC, 
Where   may  the    spring    dwell    still.      May 

every  tree 
Turno  to  a  laurell,  and  prophcticko  be, 

Which  shall  in  its  first  oracle  divine, 

That  courteous  Fato  decrees  Castara  mine. 

William  Ilahington. — About  lG-10. 


322.— DESCEIPTION   OF  CASTAEA. 

Like  the  violet,  which  alone 

Prospers  in  some  happj'  shade ; 

My  Castara  lives  unkuowne, 

To  no  looser  eye  betray'd, 

For  shoe's  to  her  selfe  untrue, 
Who  delights  i*  th'  publicko  view. 

Such  is  her  beauty,  as  no  arts 
Have  enricht  with  borrowed  grace. 
Her  high  birth  no  pride  imparts, 
For  she  blushes  in  her  jilaoo. 

Folly  boasts  a  glorious  i.lood, 

She  is  noblest  being  good. 

Cautious  she  knew  never  yet 

What  a  wanton  courtship  meant ; 

Not  speaks  loud  to  boast  her  wit. 

In  her  silence  eloquent. 

Of  herself  survey  she  takes, 

But  'tweone  men  no  dififercnce  makes. 


She  oboj-es  v/ith  speedy  will 

Here  grave  parents'  wir^e  commands. 

And  BO  iimocont,  that  ill, 

She  nor  acts,  nor  understands. 
Women's  feet  runnc  stUI  astray, 
If  once  to  ill  they  know  tho  way. 

She  sailcs  by  that  rocke,  the  court, 
"Where  oft  lionour  splits  her  mast : 
And  retir'dnesso  thinks  tho  port. 
Where  her  fame  may  anchor  cast. 
Vertue  safely  cannot  sit, 
"WTiero  vice  is  enthron'd  for  wit. 

She  holds  that  daye's  pleasure  best. 

Whore  sinne  waits  not  on  delight ; 

Without  maskc,  or  ball,  or  feast, 

Sweetly  spends  a  winter's  night. 

O're  that  darknesse  whence  is  thrust. 
Prayer  and  sleepc  oft  governs  lust. 

She  her  throne  makes  reason  olimbe, 

"VMiile  wild  passions  captive  lie ; 

And  each  article  of  time. 

Her  pure  thoughts  to  Heaven  Hie  : 
All  her  vowes  rebgious  be. 
And  her  love  she  vov/es  to  me. 

Williayn  llabington. — About  1640, 


323.— TO  CASTAEA. 

Tlic  Rcu-ard  of  innocent  Love. 

Wo  saw  and  woo'd  each  other's  eyes. 
My  soule  contracted  then  with  thine, 
And  both  burnt  in  one  sacrifice. 
By  which  our  marriage  grew  divine. 

Let  wilder  youth,  whose  soul  is  sense, 
Prophaue  the  temple  of  delight. 
And  purchase  endless  penitence, 
With  the  stoluo  pleasure  of  one  night. 

Time's  ever  ours,  while  wo  despise 
The  sensuall  idol  of  our  claj'. 
For  though  the  Sunne  doe  set  and  rise, 
We  joy  one  everlasting  day. 

"UTiose  light  no  jealous  clouds  obscure. 
While  each  of  us  shine  innocent, 
The  troubled  stream  is  still  impure, 
With  vertue  flies  away  content. 

And  though  opinions  often  erre, 
Wee'le  court  the  modest  smUo  of  fame. 
For  sinne' s  black  danger  circles  her. 
Who  hath  infection  in  her  name. 

Thus  when  to  one  darke  silent  roomc. 
Death  shall  our  lo^•ing  coffins  thrust : 
Fame  will  build  columnes  on  our  tombo. 
And  adde  a  perfume  to  our  dust. 

William  Halington. — About  1G40. 


324.— TO  MY  NOBLEST  FEIENT), 
I.  C,  ESQUIKE. 

SiK, 

I  hate  the  countrie's  durt  and  manners,  yet 
I  love  the  silence  ;  I  embrace  tho  wit 
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And  courtship,  flowing  tore  in  a  fiiU  tile.  _ 
But  loathe  the  expence,  the  vanity,  and  pride. 
No  place  each  way  is  happy.     Here  I  hold 
Commerce  with  some,  who  to  my  care  unfold 
(After  due  oath  ministred)  the  height 
And  greatnesse  of  each  star  shines  in  the  state, 
The  brightnesse,  the  eclypse,  the  iniluence. 
With  others  I  commune,  who  tell  me  whence 
The  torrent  doth  of  forraigne  iliscord  flow  : 
liclate  each  skii-mish,  battle,  overthrow, 
Soone  as  they  happen  ;  and  by  rote  can  tell 
Those  Germane  townes,eveu  puzzle  me  to  spell. 
The  crosse  or  prosperous  fate  of  princes,  they 
Ascribe  to  rashnesse,  cunning,  or  delay  : 
And  on  each  action  comment,  with  more  still 
Than  upon  Livy  did  old  Matchavill. 
O  busie  folly  :  Why  doe  I  my  braine 
Peri^lex  with  the  dull  pollicies  of  Spaine, 
Or  quick  designes  of  Franco  ?  "Why  not  repaire 
To  the  pure  innocence  o'  th'  country  ayre  : 
And  neighbour  thee,  deare  friend  ?     Who  so 

dost  give 
Thy  thoughts  to  worth  and  vertue,  that  to  live 
Blest,  is  to  trace  thy  wayes.     There  might 

not  we 
Arme  against  passion  with  philosophic  ; 
And,  by  the  aide  of  leisure,  so  controule 
What-ere  is  earth  in  us,  to  grow  all  soule  ? 
Knowledge  doth  ignorance  ingender  v.hen 
We  study  mysteries  of  other  men 
And  forraigne  plots.  Doe  but  in  thyowne  shade 
(Thy  head  upon  some  flowry  pillow  laide, 
Kind  Nature's  huswifery)  contemplate  all 
His  stratagems  who  labours  to  inthral 
The  world  to  his  great  master,  and  youle  findc 
Ambition  mocks  it  selfe,  and  grasps  the  -vvind. 
Not  conquest  makes  us  great.     Blood  is  too 

deare 
A  price  for  glory  :  honour  doth  appeare 
To  statesmen  like  a  vision  in  the  night, 
And  jugler-like  workes  o'  th'  deluded  sight. 
Th'  unbusied  onely  vnsQ  -.  for  no  respect 
Indangcrs  them  to  crrour ;  they  affect 
Truth  in  her  naked  beauty,  and  behold 
Man  with  an  equall  eye,  nor  bright  in  gold 
Or  tall  in  title  ;  so  much  him  they  weigh 
As  vertue  raiseth  him  above  his  clay. 
Thus  let  us  value  things  :  and  since  we  find 
Time  bends  us  toward  death,  let's  in  our  miud 
Create  new  youth  ;  and  arm  against  the  rude 
Assaults  of  age  ;  that  no  duU  solitude 
O'  th'  country  dead  our  thoughts,  nor  busie  care 
O'  th'  towne  make  us  not  thinke,  where  now 

we  are 
And  whether  we  are  bound.    Time  nere  forgot 
His  journey,  though  his  steps  we  numbred  not. 
William  Hahinijton. — About  1640. 


325.— NOMINE  LABIA  BIEA  APEEIES. 

Noe  monument  of  me  remairc. 
My  mem'orie  rust 
In  the  same  marble  with  my  dust, 
Ere  I  the  spreading  laureU  gaine. 
By  writing  wanton  or  prophane. 


Ye  glorious  wonders  of  the  skies. 
Shine  still,  bright  starrcs, 
Th'  Almightie's  my  stick  characters  ! 
He  not  your  beautious  lights  suri:)rize, 
T'  illuminate  a  woman's  eyes. 

Nor,  to  perfume  her  veines,  will  I 
In  each  one  set 

The  purple  of  the  violet : 
The  iintoucht  flowre  may  grow  and  dye 
Safe  from  my  fancie's  injurie. 
Open  my  lippea,  great  God  !  and  then 
He  soare  above 

The  humble  flight  of  carnall  love. 
Vpward  to  thee  He  force  my  pen, 
And  trace  no  path  of  vulgar  men. 
For  what  can  our  unbounded  soules 
Worthy  to  be 

Their  object  nnde,  excepting  thee  ? 
Where  can  I  fixe  ?  since  time  controulos 
Our  pride,  whose  motion  all  things  roules. 

Should  I  my  selfe  ingratiate 

T'  a  prince's  smile. 
How  soone  may  death  my  hopes  beguile  ? 
And  should  I  farme  the  proudest  state, 
I'me  tennant  to  uncertaine  fate. 
H  I  court  gold,  will  it  not  rust  ? 

And  if  my  love 
Toward  a  female  beauty  move. 
How  will  that  surfet  of  our  lust 
Distast  us,  when  resolv'd  to  dust  ? 

But  thou,  iEternaU  banquet !  where 
For  ever  we 
May  fecde  without  satietic  ! 
Who  harmonic  art  to  the  eare, 
Who  art,  while  all  things  else  appeare  ! 

While  up  to  thee  I  shooto  my  flame, 
Thou  dost  dispence 
A  holy  death,  that  murders  sence. 
And  makes  me  scorne  all  pompes,  that  ayme 
At  other  triumphes  than  thy  name. 

It  crownes  me  -with  a  victory 
So  heavenly,  all 
That's  earth  from  me  away  doth  fall. 
And  I,  from  my  corruption  free. 
Grow  in  my  vowes  even  part  of  thee. 


326.- 


William  Habington. — About  1640. 


-PAUCITATEM  DIERUM  MEORIBI 
NUNCIA  MIHI. 


TeU  me,  O  great  All-knowing  God ! 

What  period 
Hast  thou  unto  my  dayes  assign'd  ? 
Like  some  old  leafelcsse  tree,  shaU  I 
Wither  away,  or  violently 
Fall  by  the  axe,  by  lightning,  or  the  wind  ? 

Heere,  where  I  first  drew  vitaU  breath, 

ShaU  I  meete  death  ? 
And  finde  in  the  same  vault  a  roome 
Where  my  fore-fathers'  ashes  sleepe  ? 
Or  shall  I  dye,  where  none  shall  weepo 
My  timelessc  fate,  and  my  cold  earth  intombe  ? 
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Shall  I  't'ainst  the  swift  Parthiana  fight, 

And  in  their  flight 
Eeccive  my  death  'f  Or  shall  I  see 
That  envied  peace,  in  which  we  are 
Triumphant  yet,  disturbed  by  warro, 
And  periah  by  th'  invading  cnemio  ? 

Astrologers,  who  calculate 

Vncertaine  fate, 
AfGrme  my  scheme  doth  not  prcsago 
Any  abridf-'emont  of  my  dayes  : 
And  the  physitian  gravely  sayos, 
I  may  enjoy  a  reverent  length  of  age. 
But  they  are  jugglers,  and  by  slight 

Of  art  the  sight 
Of  faith  delude  :  and  in  their  schoola 
They  onely  practise  how  to  make 
A  mistery  of  each  mistake, 
j\nd  teach  strange  words  credulity  to  foolo. 

Tor  thou  who  first  didst  motion  give, 

Whereby  things  live. 
And  time  hath  being !  to  conceale 
Future  events  didst  thinkc  it  tit 
To  checko  th'  ambition  of  our  wit, 
And  keepe  in  awe  the  curious  search  of  zcale. 

Therefore,  oo  I  propar'd  still  be, 

My  God,  for  thee  : 
C  th'  sudden  on  my  spirits  may 
Some  killing  apoplexio  seize, 
Or  let  me  by  a  dull  disease. 
Or  weakened  by  a  feeble  age,  decay. 

And  so  I  in  thy  favour  dye. 

No  memorio 
For  me  a  well-wrought  tombo  prepare, 
For  if  my  soule  be  'mong  the  blest. 
Though  my  poore  ashes  want  a  chest, 
I  shall  forgive  the  trespasse  of  my  heire. 

Willia/m  Habington. — About  1640. 


327.— ET  EXALTAVIT   HTJMILES. 

How  cheerfully  th'  unpartiall  Sunne 

Gilds  with  his  beames 

The  narrow  streames 
0'  th'  brooke  which  silently  doth  runne 

Without  a  name  ? 

And  yet  disdaincs  to  lend  his  flame 
To  the  wide  channell  of  the  Thames  ? 

The  largest  mountaines  barren  lye. 

And  lightning  feare, 

Though  thoy  appeare 
To  bid  deiiancc  to  the  skie  ; 

"Wliich  in  one  houro 

W  have  seen  the  opening  earth  devouro, 
Wien  in  their  height  they  proudest  were. 

But  th'  humble  man  heaves  up  his  head 

Like  some  rich  vale 

Whoso  fruitos  nero  faile 
With  flowres,  with  corno,  and  vines  ore-spread. 

Nor  doth  compLaiuo 

Ore-flowed  by  an  ill-soason'd  raine 
Or  batter' d  by  a  stormo  of  haile. 


Like  a  tall  barke  treasure  fraught, 

He  the  seas  cleero 

Doth  quiet  steere : 
But  when  they  are  t'  a  tempest  wrought ; 

More  gallantly 

He  spreads  his  saile,  and  doth  more  high, 
By  swelling  of  the  waves,  appeare. 

For  the  Almighty  joyes  to  force 

The  glorious  tide 

Of  humane  pride 
To  th'  lowest  ebbe  ;  that  ore  his  course 

("\Miich  rudely  bore 

Downe  what  oppos'd  it  heretofore) 
His  feeblest  enemie  may  stride. 

But  from  Ids  ill-thatcht  roofe  he  brings 

The  cottager, 

And  doth  preferre 
Him  to  th'  adored  state  of  Idngs  : 

He  bids  that  hand 

"Which  labour  hath  made  rough  and  tan'd 
The  all-commanding  scepter  beare. 

Let  then  the  mighty  cease  to  boast 

Their  boundlesse  sway  • 

Since  in  their  sea 
Few  saylo,  but  by  some  stormo  are  lost. 

Let  them  themselves 

Beware  for  they  are  their  owne  shelves  : 
Man  still  himselfe  hath  cast  away. 

William  Habington. — About  1G40. 


32S.— CUPIO  DISSOLVI. 

The  soulo  which  doth  with  God  unite, 
Those  gayities  how  doth  she  sUght 

Wliich  ore  opinion  sway  ? 
Like  sacred  virgin  wax,  which  shines 
On  altars  or  on  martjTs'  shrines. 

How  doth  she  bume  away  ? 

How  violent  are  her  throwes  till  she 
From  envious  earth  delivered  be, 

Which  doth  her  flight  restraine  ? 
How  doth  she  doate  on  whips  and  rackes, 
On  fires  and  the  so  dreaded  axe. 

And  every  murd'ring  paine  ? 

How  soone  she  leaves  the  pride  of  wealth. 
The  flatteries  of  youth  and  health. 

And  fame's  more  precious  breath; 
And  every  gaudy  circumstance 
That  doth  the  pompe  of  life  advance 

At  the  approach  of  death  ? 

The  cimning  of  astrologers 
Observes  each  motion  of  the  starres, 

Placing  all  knowledge  there  : 
And  lovers  in  their  mistrcsse"  eyes 
Contract  those  wonders  of  the  skies. 

And  seeke  no  higher  sphere. 

The  wandring  pilot  sweates  to  find 
The  causes  that  produce  the  wind 

Still  gazing  on  the  pole. 
The  politician  scornes  all  art 
But  what  doth  pride  and  power  impart, 

And  swells  the  ambitious  soulc.  .^ 


Sib  John  Suckling.] 


SONG. 


[Thikd  Peeiod.- 


But  lie  -whom  heavenly  fire  doth  \s-arme, 
And  'gainst  these  poworfull  follies  armc, 

Doth  soberly  disdaine. 
All  these  fond  humane  mistcries, 
As  the  deceitfull  and  ^^n^Yise 

Distempers  of  our  braine. 

He  as  a  burden  beares  his  clay, 
Yet  vaincly  throwcs  it  not  away 

On  every  idle  cause  : 
But  with  the  same  untroubled  cyo 
Can  or  resolve  to  live  or  dye, 

Kegardlesso  of  th'  applause. 

My  God  !    If  'tis  thy  great  decree 
That  this  must  the  last  moment  be 

"WTierein  I  breathe  this  a^TO  ; 
My  heart  obeycs,  joj^'d  to  retreatc 
From  the  false  favours  of  the  great 

And  treachery  of  the  faire. 

TVhen  thou  shalt  please  this  soulo  t'   en- 
throne 

Above  impure  corruption ; 

"WTiat  should  I  grieve  or  foaro, 

To  thinkc  this  breathlesse  body  must 

Become  a  loathsome  heape  of  dust, 
And  nerc  againe  appeare. 

For  in  the  fire  when  ore  is  trycd, 
And  by  that  torment  purified, 

Doe  we  deplore  the  losse  ? 
And  when  thou  shalt  my  soule  refine, 
That  it  tiiereby  may  purer  shine, 

Shall  I  grieve  for  the  drosso  ? 

WiUiayn  Hahington. — About  1G40. 


329.— S  0  K  G. 

TVliy  iso  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover  ! 

Pr'j-thee  why  so  pale  ? 
Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her, 

Looking  ill  prevail  ? 

Pr'ythee  why  so  pale  ? 

"Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner  ! 

Pr'ythee  why  so  mute  ? 
Will,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her. 

Saying  nothing  do't  ? 

Pr'ythee  why  so  mute  ? 

Quit,  quit  for  shame  !  this  will  not  move, 

This  cannot  take  her ; 
If  of  herself  she  ^vill  not  love, 

Nothing  can  make  her  : — 

The  devil  take  her  ! 

Sir  John  Budding. — Ahont  IC'IO. 


330.— A  BALLAD  UPON  A  \\*EDDING. 

I  tell  thee,  Dick,  where  I  have  been, 
Where  I  the  rarest  things  have  seen  : 

O,  things  without  compare  ! 
Such  sights  again  cannot  be  found 
In  any  place  on  English  ground. 

Be  it  at  Vv'ake,  or  fair. 


At  Charing-Cross,  hard  by  the  way 
"Whore  we  (thou  know'st)  do  sell  our  hay. 

There  is  a  house  with  stairs  : 
And  there  did  I  see  coming  down 
Such  folks  as  are  not  in  our  town, 

Vorty  at  least,  in  paii-s. 

Amongst  the  rest,  one  pest'lent  fine, 
(His  beard  no  bigger  though  than  thine,) 

Walk'd  on  before  the  rest : 
Owe  landlord  looks  like  nothing  to  him  : 
The  king  (God  bless  him)  'twou'd  undo  him, 

Shou'd  he  go  still  so  drest. 

At  Course-a-park,  without  all  doubt, 
Ho  should  have  first  been  taken  out 

By  all  the  maids  i'  the  town : 
Though  lusty  Eoger  there  had  been, 
Or  little  George  upon  the  Green, 

Or  Vincent  of  the  Crown. 

But  wot  you  what  ?  the  youth  was  going 
To  make  a,n  end  of  all  his  wooing ; 

The  parson  for  him  staid  : 
Yet  by  his  leave,  for  all  his  haste. 
He  did  not  so  much  wish  all  past 

(Perchance)  as  did  the  maid. 

The  maid — and  thereby  hangs  a  talc — 
For  such  a  maid  no  Whitson  ale 

Could  ever  yet  produce : 
No  grape  that's  kindly  ripe  could  be 
So  round,  so  plump,  so  soft  as  she, 

Nor  half  so  full  of  juice. 

Her  finger  was  so  small,  the  ring 
Wou'd  not  stay  on  which  they  did  bring. 

It  was  too  wide  a  XJCck  : 
And  to  say  truth  (for  out  it  must) 
It  look'd  like  the  great  collar  (just) 

About  our  young  colt's  neck. 

Her  foot  beneath  her  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  they  fear'd  the  light : 
But  oh  !  she  dances  such  a  way  ! 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter  day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 

Ho  wou'd  have  kiss'd  her  once  or  twice, 
But  she  wou'd  not,  she  was  so  nice, 

She  v/ou'd  not  do't  in  sight ; 
And  then  she  look'd  as  who  shou'd  say 
I  will  do  what  I  list  to-day  ; 

And  you  shall  do't  at  night. 

Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  on, 
No  daisy  makes  comparison, 

("Who  sees  them  is  undone) 
For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there. 
Such  as  are  on  a  Katherino  pear, 

The  side  that's  next  the  sun. 

Her  lips  were  red,  and. one  was  thin, 
Compared  to  that  was  next  her  chin, 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  nov/ly. 
But  (Dick)  her  eyes  so  guard  her  face, 
I  durst  no  more  upon  them  gaze. 

Than  on  the  sun  in  July. 
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Her  moutli  so  small,  when  she  does  speak, 
Thou'dst  swear  her  teeth  her  words  did  break, 

That  they  might  passage  get ; 
But  she  so  handled  still  the  matter. 
They  came  as  good  as  ours,  or  better, 

And  ai-o  not  spent  a  whit. 

If  wishing  shou'd  bo  any  sin. 

The  parson  himself  had  guilty  been, 

She  look'd  that  day  so  pm-cly  = 
And  did  the  j^uth  so  oft  the  feat 
At  night,  as  some  did  in  conceit. 

It  would  have  spoil'd  him,  surely. 

Passion  o'  mo !  how  I  run  on  ! 

There's  that  that  wou'd  bo  thought  upon, 

I  trow,  besides  the  brido  : 
The  bus'noss  of  the  kitchen's  great, 
For  it  is  fit  that  men  should  cat ; 

Nor  was  it  there  denied. 

Just  in  the  nick  the  cook  knock' d  thrico. 
And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 

His  summons  did  obey  ; 
Each  serving  man  with  dish  in  hand, 
March'd  boldly  up,  like  oui-  train'd  baud, 

Pi-escntod,  and  away. 

Wlieu  all  the  meat  was  on  the  table, 
"What  man  of  knife,  or  teeth,  was  ablo 

To  stay  to  be  entreated : 
And  this  the  very  reason  v/as. 
Before  the  parson  could  say  grace, 

The  company  wore  seated. 

Kow  hats  fly  off,  and  youths  carouse ; 
Healths  first  go  round,  and  then  the  house. 

The  brides  carao  thick  and  thick  ; 
And  when  'twas  named  another's  health, 
Perhaps  ho  made  it  her's  by  stealth. 

And  who  could  help  it,  Dick  ? 

0'  the  sudden  up  they  rise  and  dance  ; 
Then  sit  again,  and  sigh  and  glance  : 

Then  dance  again  and  kiss. 
Thus  sev'ral  ways  the  time  did  pass, 
Yf'hilst  every  woman  wish'd  her  place, 

And  every  man  wish'd  his. 

By  this  timo  all  were  stolen  asido 
To  counsel  and  undress  the  bride  ; 

But  that  ho  must  not  know  : 
But  yet  'twas  thought  he  guest  her  mind, 
And  did  not  mean  to  stay  behind 

Above  an  hour  or  so. 

AThon  in  ho  came  (Dick)  there  she  lay, 
Like  ncw-fal'n  snow  melting  away, 

'Twas  time,  I  trow,  to  part. 
Kisses  wero  now  the  only  stay. 
Which  soon  she  gave,  as  who  wou'd  say, 

Good  b'yo,  with  all  my  heart. 

But  just  as  heavens  wou'd  have  to  cross  it, 
In  camo  tho  brideinaids  with  the  posset ; 

Tho  bridcgi'oom  eat  in  spite  ; 
For  had  ho  left  tho  women  to  't 
It  wou'd  have  cost  two  hours  to  do  't. 

Which  wero  too  much  that  night. 


At  length  the  candle'  s  out,  and  now 
All  that  they  had  not  done,  they  do ! 

What  that  is,  who  can  tell  ? 
But  I  believe  it  was  no  more 
Than  thou  and  I  have  done  before 

With  Bridget  and  with  Nell! 

Sir  John  Suckling. — About  IG'V). 


331.— COXST^\irCT. 

Out  upon  it,  I  have  lov'd 
Thi-eo  whole  days  together ; 

And  am  like  to  lovo  three  more, 
If  it  prove  fair  v.eather. 

Time  shall  moult  away  his  wings. 

Ere  he  shall  discover 
In  the  whole  A\-ide  world  again 

Such  a  constant  lover. 

But  tho  spite  on't  is,  no  praiso 

Is  due  at  all  to  me  ; 
Love  with  me  had  made  no  staj's. 

Had  it  any  been  but  she. 

Had  it  any  been  but  she 

And  that  very  face. 
There  had  been  at  least  ere  this 

A  dozen  in  her  place. 

Sir  John  Suckling.— About  1G4D. 


332.-SOXG. 

I  pritheo  send  mc  back  my  heart, 

Since  I  can  not  have  thine ; 
For  if  from  yours  you  ^^-ill  not  part, 

Wliy  then  should' st  thou  have  mine? 
Yet  now  I  think  on't,  let  it  lie. 

To  find  it  were  in  vain ; 
For  thou'st  a  tliief  in  cither  cyo 

Would  steal  it  back  again. 
Wliy  should  two  hearts  in  one  breast  lie. 

And  yet  not  lodge  together  ? 
Oh  lovo  !  where  is  thy  sympathy. 

If  thus  our  breasts  thou  sever  ? 
E'at  lovo  is  such  a  mystery, 

I  cannot  find  it  out ; 
For  when  I  tliink  I'm  best  rcsolv'd, 

I  then  am  in  most  doubt. 
Then  farewell  care,  and  farewell  woe, 

I  will  no  longer  pine  ; 
For  I'll  believe  I  have  her  heart 

As  much  as  she  has  mine. 

Sir  John  Suckling. — About  1C40. 


333.— DESCEIPTION  OF  THE  PRIESTESS 
OF  DliUS'A. 
Within  a  little  silent  grove  hard  by, 
I'pon  a  small  ascent,  he  might  espy 
A  stately  chapel,  riolily  gilt  without. 
Besot  with  shady  sycamores  about ; 
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And  ever  and  anon  ho  might  -svcll  hear 

A  sound  of  music  steal  in  at  his  ear. 

As  the  wind  gave  it  being.     So  sweet  an  air 

"Would  strike  a  siren  mute,  and  ravish  her. 

He  sees  no  creature  that   might   cause   the 

same, 
But  he  was  sure  that  from  the  grove  it  came, 
And  to  the  grove  ho  goes  to  satisfy 
The  curiosity  of  ear  and  eye. 
Thorough  the  thick-leaved  boughs  ho  makes  a, 

way, 
Kor  could  the  scratching  brambles  make  lum 

stay, 
But  on  he  rushes,  and  climbs  up  a  hill. 
Thorough  a  glade.     Ho  saw  and  heard   his 

fill— 
A  hundred  virgins  there  he  might  espy, 
Prostrate  before  a  marble  deity, 
"Which,  by  its  portraiture,  appear'd  to  be 
The  image  of  Diana.     On  their  loieo 
They  tended  their  devotions  with  sweet  airs, 
Offering    the    incense    of    their    praise    and 

prayers. 
Their  garments  all  alike.         *         *         * 

***** 
And    cross    their    snowy   sillcen   robes   they 

wore 
An  azure  scarf,  with  stars  embroider' d  o'er; 
Their  hair  in  curious  tresses  was  knot  up. 
Crown' d  -with  a  silver  crescent  on  the  top  ; 
A  sUver  bow  their  left  hand  held,  their  right. 
For  their  defence,  held  a  sharp-headed  flight 
Of  arrows.         ***** 
Under    their    vestments,     something    short 

before, 
White  buskins,  laced  vrith  ribbanding,  they 

wore; 
It  was  a  catching  sight  to  a  young  eyo. 
That  Love  had  fix'd  before.     He  might  espy 
One  whom  the  rest  had,  sphere-like,  circled 

roirnd. 
Whose  head  was  with  a  golden  chaplet  crown' d : 
He  could  not  see  her  face,  only  his  ear 
Was  blest  with  the  sweet  words  that  came 

from  her. 

John  Cliallchill. — About  1049. 


334-- 


-THE  ILIAGE  OF  JEALOUSY  IN 
THE  CHAPEL  OF  DIANA. 


*         *         A  curious  eye 
Might  see  some  relics  of  a  piece  of  art 
That  Psyche  made,  when  Love  first  fired  her 

heart ; 
It  was  the  story  of  her  thoughts,  that  she 
Curiously  wrought  in  lively  imagery  ; 
Among  the  rest  she  thought  of  Jealousy, 
Time  left  untouch' d  to  grace  antiquity. 
She  was  decypher'd  by  a  tim'rous  dame. 
Wrapt  in  a  yellow  mantle  lined  with  flame  ; 
Her  looks  were  pale,  contracted  with  a  frown, 
Her  eyes  suspicious,  wandering  up  and  dov/n; 
Behmd  her  Fear  attended,  big  with  child, 
Able  to  fright  Presumption  if  she  smiled ; 


After  her  flew  a  sigh  between  tv.o  springs 
Of  briny  waters.  On  her  dove-like  wings 
She  bore  a  letter  seal'd  mth  a  half  moon, 
And  superscribed — this  from  Suspicion. 

John  Chcbllchill. — About  1649. 


>1K  , 


-THE  WITCH'S  CAVE. 


Her  ceU  was  hewn  out  in  the  marble  rock 
By   more   than    human   art.     She   need   not. 

knock — 
The  door  stood  always  open,  large  and  wide. 
Grown  o'er  with  woolly  moss  on  either  side, 
And  interwove  with  ivy's  flattering  t\\-ines, 
Through  which  the  carbuncle   and  diamond 

shines ; 
Not  set  by  art,  but  there  by  Nature  sown 
At  the  world's  birth;  so  starlike  bright  they 

shone. 
They  served  instead  of  tapers,  to  give  light 
To  the  dark  entry.         *         *         *         * 
*         *         *         *         In  they  went : 
The  ground  was  strewn  with  flowers,  whose 

sweet  scent, 
Mixt  with    the  choice    perfumes  from  India 

brought, 
Intoxicates  his  brains,  and  quickly  caught 
His  credulous  sense.    The  walls  were  gUt,  and 

sot 
With  precious  stones,  and  all  the  roof  was  fret 
With  a  gold  vine,  whose  straggling  branches 

spread 
O'er  all  the  arch — tho  swelling  grapes  wer3 

red  ; 
This  art  had  made  of  rubies,  cluster'd  so, 
To  tho  quickest  eye  they  more  than  seem'd  to 

grow. 
About  the  walls  lascivious  pictures  hung. 
Such  as  whereof  loose  Ovid  sometimes  sung  ; 
On  either  side  a  crew  of  dwarfish  elves 
Held  waxen  tapers  taller  than  themselves, 
Yet  so  well  shaped  unto  their  little  stature,. 
So  angel-like  in  face,  so  sweet  in  feature, 
Their  rich  attire  so  differing,  yet  so  well 
Becoming  her  that  wore  it,  none  could  tell 
Which  was  the  fairest.         *         *         # 
After  a  low  salute  they  all  'gan  sing. 
And  circle  in  the  stranger  in  a  ring ; 
Orandra  to  her  charms  was  stept  aside, 
Leaving  her  guest  half  won,  and  wanton  eyed : 
He  had  forgot  his  herb — cunning  delight 
Had  so  bewiteh'd  his  cars,  and  blear'd  his 

sight. 
That  he  was  not  himself.     *         *         * 

*  *         *         *     Unto  his  view 
She  represents  a  banquet,  usher' d  in 

By  such  a  shape  as  she  was  sure  would  win 
His  appetite  to  taste — so  like  she  was 
To  his  Clarinda  both  in  shape  and  face, 
So  voiced,  so  habited, — of  the  same  gait 
And  comely  gestui-e.  *         *         # 

*  «         *     Hardly  did  he  refrain 
From  sucking  in  destruction  at  hor  lip  ; 
Sin's  cup  will  poison  at  the  smallcHt  sip. 
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She  weeps  and  woos  again  with  subtleness, 
And  with  a  frown  she  chides  his  backward- 
ness : 
Have  you  (said  she),   sweet  prince,   eo  soon 

forgot 
Youi'  own  beloved  Clarinda  ?     Are  yon  not 
Tho  samo  j-ou  were,  that  you  so  slightly  set 
By  her  that  onco  you  mado  tho  cabinet 
Of  j'our  choice  counsel  ?    Hath  somo  worthier 

lovo 
Stole   your   affections  ?      "Wliat  is  it  should 

movo 
You  to  dislike  so  soon  ?     Must  I  still  tasto 
No  other  dish  but  sorrow  ?     When  we  last 
Emptied  our  souls  into  each  other's  breast 
It  was  not  so.         *         *         * 

*  *     *  With  that  she  wept  afresh  *  * 

*  *    She  secm'd  to  fall  into  a  swound  ; 
And  stooping  do^vn   to   raise   her   from  tho 

ground, 
Ho  puts  his  herb  into  his  month,  whose  taste 
Soon  changed  his  mind :  he  lifts  her — but  in 

vain, 
His  hands  fell  off,  and  she  fell  down  again  : 
With  that  she  leant  him   such   a   fro^^^l  as 

■would 
Have  kill'd  a  common  lover,  and  made  cold 
Even  lust  itself.     #         *         # 

*  *         *     The  lights  went  out, 
And  darkness  hung  the  chamber  round  about : 
A  yelling,  hellish  noise  was  each  where  heard. 

Joh)i  ChalkUll.— About  1G49. 


36.— THE  VOTAEESS  OF  DIANA. 
Clarinda  came  at  last 


With  all  her  train,  who,  as  along  she  pass'd 
Thorough  tho  inward  court,  did  make  a  lane. 
Opening  their  ranks,  and  closing  them  again 
As  she  wont  forward,  with  obsequious  gesture, 
Doing  their  reverence.     Her  upward  vesture 
Was  of  blue  silk,  glistering  with  stars  of  gold, 
Girt  to  her  waist  by  serpents,  that  enfold 
And  wrap  themselves  together,  so  well  wrought 
AnA  fashion' d  to  the  life,  one  would  have 

thought 
They  had  been  real.     Underneath  sho  wore 
A  coat  of  silver  tinsel,  short  before, 
And  fring'd  about  with  gold  :  white  buskins 

hide 
The  naked  of  her  leg  ;  they  wore  loose  tied 
With  azure  ribands,  on  whoso  knots  wero  seen 
Most  costly  gems,  fit  only  for  a  queen. 
Her  hair  bound  up  like  to  a  coronet. 
With  diamonds,  rubies,  and  rich  sapphires  set ; 
And  on  the  top  a  silver  crescent  plac'd. 
And  all  the  lustre  by  such  beauty  grac'd, 
As  her  reflection  mado  them  seem  more  fair  ; 
One  woiUd  have  thought  Diana's  self   were 

there ; 
For  in  her  hand  a  silver  bow  she  hold. 
And  at  her  back  there  hung  a  quiver  fill'd 
With  turtle- feather' d  arrows. 

John  Chalkhill. — About  1649. 


337.— A  VALEDICTION. 

Did  me  not  go  where  neither  suns  nor  showers 

Do  make  or  cherish  ; 
Where  dincontcntcd  things  in  sadness  lie, 
And  natui'o  grieves  as  I ; 
When  I  am  parted  from  those  eyes 
From  which  my  better  day  doth  ri.se. 
Though  some  propitious  power 
Should  plant  mo  in  a  bower, 
'Where,  amongst  happy  lovers,  I  might  see 
How  showers  and  sunbeams  bring 
One  everlasting  spring ; 
Nor  would  those  fall,  nor  these  shine  forth 
to  mo. 
Nature  herself  to  him  is  lost, 
Wlio  loseth  her  he  honours  most. 
Then,  fairest,  to  my  parting  view  disi.lay 

Your  graces  all  in  one  full  day  ; 
Whose  blessed  shapes  I'll  snatch  and  keep, 
till  when 
I  do  return  and  view  again  : 
So  by  this  art,  fancy  shall  fortune  cross, 
And  lovers  Uvo  by  thinking  on  their  loss. 

William  Cartifri'jht. — About  1G40. 


33S.— TO  CHLOE, 
Tr7io  ufished  herself  young  enough  for  inc. 

Chloc,  why  wish  you  that  your  years 

Would  backwards  ran,  till  they  met  mine  ? 

That  perfect  likeness,  which  endears 
Things  imto  things,  might  us  combine. 

Our  ages  so  in  date  agree. 

That  twins  do  differ  more  than  we. 

There  are  two  births ;  tho  one  when  light 
First  strikes  the  new  awakened  sense ; 

The  other  when  two  souls  unite  : 

And  we  must  count  our  life  from  thence  : 

Wlien  you  lov'd  me,  and  I  lov'd  you, 

Then  both  of  us  were  bom  anew. 

Love  then  to  us  did  new  souls  give. 

And  in  those  souls  did  plant  new  pow'rs  : 

Since  when  another  life  wo  live, 

The  breath  wo  breathe  is  his,  not  otirs ; 

Love  makes  those  young  whom  age  doth  chill, 

And  whom  he  finds  young  keeps  young  still. 

Lovo,  like  that  angel  that  shall  call 
Our  bodies  from  the  silent  grave, 

Unto  one  age  doth  raise  us  all ; 

None  too  much,  none  too  little  have ; 

Nay,  that  the  difference  may  bo  none, 

Ho  makes  two  not  alike,  but  one. 

And  now  since  you  and  I  are  such. 

Tell  me  what's  yours,  and  what  is  mine  ? 
Our  eyes,  our  cars,  our  taste,  smell,  touch, 

Do,  like  our  soids,  in  one  combine ; 
So,  by  this,  I  as  well  may  bo 
Too  old  for  you,  as  you  for  mo. 

William  Cartnri.iht. — About  1640. 
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339.— LO^^S  DAETS. 

Where  is  that  learned  ^v^ctch  tliat  knows, 
What  are  those  darts  the  veilVl  ijod  throws  ? 

0  let  him  tell  me  ere  I  die 

When  'twas  he  saw  or  heard  tliem  fly ; 
Whether  the  sparrow's  plumes,  or  dove's, 
Wiuj  them  for  various  loves  ; 
And  whether  gold,  or  lead. 
Quicken,  or  dull  the  head  : 

1  will  anoint  and  keep  them  warm. 
And  make  the  weapons  heal  the  harm. 

Fond  that  I  am  to  ask !  whoe'er 
Did  yet  see  thought  ?  or  silence  hear  ? 
Safe  from  the  search  of  himian  ej'o 
These  arrows  (as  their  waj^s  are)  fly  ; 

The  flights  of  angels  part 

Not  air  with  so  much  art ; 

And  snows  on  streams,  wo  may 

Say,  louder  fall  than  they. 
So  hopeless  I  must  now  endure. 
And  neither  know  the  shaft  nor  cure. 

A  sudden  fire  of  blushes  shed 
To  die  white  paths  with  hasty  red ; 
A  glance's  lightning  swiftly  thrown, 
Or  from  a  true  or  seeming  frown ; 

A  subtle  taking  smile 

From  passion,  or  from  guile  ; 

The  spirit,  life,  and  grace 

Of  motion,  limbs,  and  face  : 
These  misconceit  entitles  darts, 
And  tears  tke  bleedings  of  our  hearts. 

But  as  the  feathers  in  the  wing 
IJnblemish'd  are,  and  no  wounds  bring. 
And  harmless  twigs  no  bloodshed  know, 
TUl  art  doth  fit  tliem  for  the  bow ; 

So  lights  of  flowing  gi-aces 

Sparkle  in  several  places, 

Only  adorn  the  parts. 

Till  that  we  make  them  darts  ; 
Themselves  are  only  twigs  and  quills  : 
We  give  them  shape,  and  force  for  ills. 

Beauty's  our  grief,  but  in  the  ore, 
Wo  mint,  and  stamp,  and  then  adoro  : 
Like  heathen  we  the  image  cro\\'n, 
And  indiscreetly  then  fall  do^vn  : 

Those  graces  all  were  meant 

Our  joy,  not  discontent ; 

But  vrith  imtaught  desires 

We  turn  those  lights  to  fires, 
Thus  Xature's  healing  herbs  we  take, 
And  out  of  cures  do  poisons  make. 

William  CartwrvjM. — Ahout  lG-10. 


340.— THE  KISS— A   DI.VLOGUE. 

Among  thy  fancies  tell  me  this  : 
What  is  the  thing  wo  call  a  kiss  ? — 
T  shall  resolve  ye  what  it  is  : 


It  is  a  creature  bom,  and  bred 
Between  the  lips,  all  cherry  red  ; 
By  love  and  warm  desires  fed ; 
And  makes  more  soft  the  bridal  bed  : 

It  is  an  active  flame,  that  flics 

First  to  the  babies  of  the  ej'es. 

And  charms  tliem  there  with  lullabies  ; 

And  stnis  the  bride  too  when  she  cries  : 

Then  to  the  chin,  the  cheek,  the  ear, 
It  frisks,  and  flies :  now  here,  now  there ; 
'Tis  now  far  ofl",  and  then  'tis  near  ; 
And  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere. 

Has  it  a  speaking  virtue  ? — ^Ycs. 

How  sjjeaks  it,  say  ? — Do  you  but  this. 

Part  your  join'd   lips,   then    speaks  your 

kiss; 
And  this  love's  sweetest  language  is. 

Has  it  a  body  ? — Ay,  and  wings, 
With  thousand  rare  encolourings  ; 
And  as  it  flies,  it  gently  sings, 
Love  honey  yields,  but  never  stings. 

Robert  Herrick.— About  1648. 


341.— TO  BLOSSOMS. 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fnutful  tree. 

Why  do  you  fall  so  fast  ? 

Your  date  is  not  so  past, 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  awhile, 

To  blush  and  gently  smile, 
And  go  at  last. 

What !  were  ye  born  to  bo 

An  hoiu'  or  half's  delight. 
And  so  to  bid  good-night  ? 

'Tis  pity  nature  brought  ye  forth 
Merely  to  show  your  worth, 
And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  wo 
May  read  how  soon  things  havo 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave  : 

And  after  they  have  shown  their  x^ridc, 
Like  you  a  while,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 

Robert  Eerriclc. — About  1648. 


342.— TO  DAFFODILS. 

Fair  daffodils,  wo  weep  to  see 
You  haste  away  so  soon  ; 
As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 
Has  not  attain' d  his  noon  : 
Stay,  stay, 

Untn  the  hast'ning  day 
Has  run 

But  to  the  even-song ; 
And  having  pray'd  together,  we 

Will  go  -with  you  along  ! 


From  1558  to  1C49.] 


THE  COUJJTKY  LIFE. 


[BOBEBT  UeBBICK. 


■\Vo  havo  short  timo  to  stay  as  you  ; 
We  havo  as  short  a  sprinff  ; 
As  quick  a  prowth  to  meet  decay, 
As  you  or  auythin-j : 
"\Vc  (lie, 
As  your  hours  do  ;  and  dry 

Away 
Liko  to  tho  summer's  rain, 
Or  as  tho  pearls  of  morninfj  dew 
Ne'er  to  bo  found  again. 

Jiobcrt  Ucrnck— About  IfrlS. 


343.-S  0  N  G. 

Gather  yo  rose-buds,  whilo  yo  may, 

Old  Timo  is  still  a  flying ; 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day 

To-morrow  will  be  dyinc^. 

Tho  c^lorious  lamp  of  heaven,  tho  Sun, 

Tho  higher  he's  a  getting, 
Tho  sooner  \nl\  his  race  be  rim. 

And  nearer  he's  to  setting. 

Tho  age  is  best  which  is  tho  first. 
When  youth  and  blood  are  warmer ; 

Biit  being  spent,  the  worse  and  worst 
Times  still  succeed  tho  former. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  timo, 
And,  whilst  ye  niaj',  go  marry ; 

For  having  lost  but  once  your  iirimo, 
You  may  for  ever  tarry. 

Robert  HcrricJ:.— About  IWS. 


344.— TO  MEADOWS. 

Yo  have  been  fresh  and  green, 
Yo  have  been  fill'd  with  flowers ; 

And  yo  tho  walks  havo  been, 

Where  maids  havo  spent  their  hours. 

Ye  havo  beheld  where  they 

With  wicker  arks  did  como, 
To  kiss  and  bear  away 

The  richer  cowslips  home. 
You've  heard  thorn  sweetly  sing. 

And  seen  them  in  a  round. 
Each  virgin  like  a  Spring 

With  honeysuckles  cro'wn'd. 

But  now  wo  see  none  here, 
Whoso  silvery  feet  did  tread, 

And,  witli  disheveU'd  hair, 
Adorn' d  this  smoother  mead. 

Like  unthrifts,  having  spent 
Your  stock,  and  needy  grown, 

Ye're  left  hero  to  lament 
Your  poor  estates  alone. 

Rubcrt  HcrricJ;.— About  IC-IS. 


345.— THE  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

Sweet  country  life,  to  such  unknown 
"V\Tioso  lives  aro  others',  not  their  own ! 


But  serving  courts  and  cities,  bo 

Less  happy,  less  enjoying  the©  ! 

Thou  never  plough' st  tho  ocean's  foam 

To  seek  and  bring  rough  pepper  homo ; 

Nor  to  the  Eastern  Ind  dost  rove. 

To  bring  from  thence  the  scorched  clove  : 

Nor,  with  tho  loss  of  thy  loved  rest. 

Bring' st  home  the  ingot  from  tho  West. 

No:  thy  ambition's  manter-picco 

Flies  no  thought  higher  than  a  fleece  ; 

Or  how  to  pay  thy  hinds,  and  clear 

All  scores,  and  so  to  end  the  j-ear  ; 

33ut  walk'st  about  thy  own  dear  bounds,' 

Not  en-vj-ing  others'  larger  grounds  : 

For  well  thou  know'st,  'tis  not  th'  extent 

Of  land  makes  life,  but  sweet  content. 

When  now  tlio  cock,  the  ploughman's  horn. 

Calls  forth  tho  lily-wristed  morn, 

Then  to  thy  corn-fields  thou  dost  go. 

Which    though    well-soil'd,    yet     thou    dost 

know 
That  tho  best  compost  for  tho  lands 
Is  tho  wise  master's  feet  and  hands. 
There  at  tho  plough  thou  fiud'st  thy  team, 
With  a  hind  whistling  there  to  them ; 
And  cheer' st  them  up  by  singing  how 
The  Iringdom's  portion  is  the  plough. 
This  done,  then  to  th'  enamell'd  meads 
Thou  go'st ;  and  as  thj'  foot  there  treads. 
Thou  see'st  a  present  godlike  pov.'or 
Imprinted  in  each  herb  and  flower  ; 
And  smeU'st  tho  breath  of  great-eyed  kino. 
Sweet  as  the  blossoms  of  tho  vine. 
Here  thou  behold' st  thy  largo  sleek  neat, 
Unto  the  dewlaps  up  in  meat ; 
And,  as  thou  look'st,  the  wanton  steer. 
The  heifer,  cow,  and  ox,  draw  near. 
To  mako  a  pleasing  pastime  there. 
These  seen,  thou  go'st  to  view  thy  flocks 
Of  sheep,  safe  from  the  wolf  and  fox  ; 
And  find'st  their  bellies  there  as  fidl 
Of  short  sweet  grass,  as  backs  with  wool ; 
And  leavest  them  as  they  feed  and  fill ; 
A  shepherd  piping  on  a  hill. 
For  spoi-ts,  for  pageantry,  and  plays. 
Thou  hast  thj'  eves  and  holidaj's  ; 
On  which  the  j'oung  men  and  maids  meet, 
To  exercise  their  dancing  feet ; 
Tripping  tho  comelj'  country  round, 
With  daffodils  and  daisies  crown'd. 
Thy  wakes,  thy  quintcls,  here  thou  hast : 
Thy  may-polos  too,  with  garlands  graced ; 
Thj'  morris-dance,  thy  Whitsun-alo, 
Thy  shearing-feast,  which  never  fail ; 
Thy  hai'vest-homo,  thy  wassail  bowl. 
That's  tost  up  after  fox  i"  th'  hole  ; 
Thj'  mummeries,  thy  Twelfth-night  kings 
And  queens,  thy  Christmas  revellings  ; 
Thy  nut-browni  mirth,  thy  russet  wit ; 
And  no  man  pays  too  dear  for  it. 
To  these  thou  hast  thy  times  to  go. 
And  trace  tho  hare  in  tho  treacherous  snow  ; 
Thy  witty  wiles  to  draw,  and  get 
Tho  lark  into  tho  trammel  net ; 
Thou  hast  thy  cockrood,  and  thy  plado 
To  take  tho  precious  pheasant  made  ; 


EoBEEi  Herkick.j     PEIMEOSES  FILLED  WITH  MOENIXG  DEW.     [Thikd  Perioi>.— 


Thy  lime-twi^s,  snares,  and  pit-falls,  then 
To  catch  the  pilfering:  birds,  not  men. 

O  liappj'  life,  if  that  their  grood 
The  husbaudmen  but  ixndorstood  ! 
"Who  all  the  day  themselves  do  please. 
And  youngling-5.  -w-ith  such  sports  as  these ; 
And,  lying:  do\^Ti,  have  noug:ht  to  affright 
Sweet  sleep,  that  makes  more  short  the  night. 

Eolert  Herrick. — About  164S. 


346.— TO  PEniEOSES,   FILLED  WITH 
MOENING  DEW. 

Why  do  ye  -weep,  sweet  babes  ?     Can  tears 
Speak  grief  in  you, 
TMio  were  but  born 
Just  as  tlie  modest  morn 
Teem'd  her  refreshing  dew  ? 
Alas  !  you  have  not  known  that  shower 
That  mars  a  flower. 
Nor  felt  the  unkind 
Breath  of  a  blasting  wind  ; 
Xor  are  ye  worn  with  years, 

Or  warp'd  as  we, 
Who  think  it  strange  to  see 
Such  pretty  flowers,  like  to  orphans  yoxing, 
Speaking  by  tears  before  ye  have  a  tongue. 

Speak,    whimp'ring    younglings,     and    make 
known 

The  reason  why 
Ye  droop  and  weep ; 
Is  it  for  want  of  sleep, 
Or  childish  lullaby  ? 
Or  that  ye  have  not  seen  as  yet 
The  violet  ? 
Or  brought  a  kiss 
From  that  sweet  heart  to  this  ? 
No,  no  ;  this  sorrow  shown 

By  your  tears  shed, 
Would  have  this  lecture  read — 
"  That   things   of    greatest,    so    of   meanest 

worth. 
Conceived   with    grief    are,    and    with    tears 
brought  forth." 

PMhert  Ilerricl.— About  1C48. 


347.— JULLi. 

Some  ask'd  mo  where  the  rubies  grew, 

And  nothing  did  I  say, 
Bat  with  my  finger  pointed  to 

The  lips  of  Julia. 
Some  ask'd  how  pearls  did  grow,  and  where, 

Then  spake  I  to  my  girl. 
To  part  her  lips,  and  show  me  there 

The  quarelets  of  pearl. 

One  ask'd  me  where  the  roses  grew, 

I  bade  him  not  go  seek  ; 
But  forthwith  Vjado  my  Julia  show 

A  bud  in  either  cheek. 

Robert  Ilerriclc. — About  1C4S. 


348.— CHEESY  EIPE. 
Cherry  ripe,  ripe,  ripe,  I  cry, 
Full  and  fair  ones — come  and  buy ; 
If  so  1)6  you  ask  mo  whore 
They  do  grow  ? — I  answer,  There, 
"Vvniore  my  Julia's  lips  do  smile — 
There's  the  land,  or  cherry-isle  ; 
Whose  plantations  fully  show 
All  the  year  where  cherries  grow. 

Robert  Hcrrlclc.— About  1648. 


349.— A  THANKSGIVING  FOR  HIS 
HOUSE. 
Lord,  Thou  hast  given  me  a  cell. 

Wherein  to  dwell ; 
A  little  house,  whose  humble  roof 

Is  weatherproof  ; 
Under  the  spars  of  which  I  lie 

Both  soft  and  dry. 
Whore  Thou,  my  chamber  for  to  ward. 

Hast  set  a  guard 
Of  harmless  thoughts,  to  watch  and  keep 

Me  while  I  sleep. 
Low  is  my  porch,  as  is  my  fate. 

Both  void  of  state  ; 
And  yet  the  threshold  of  my  door 

Is  worn  by  the  poor, 
Who  hither  come,  and  freely  get 

Good  words  or  moat. 
Like  as  my  parlour,  so  my  hall, 

And  kitchen  small ; 
A  little  buttery,  and  therein 

A  little  bin, 
Vvliich  keeps  my  little  loaf  of  bread 

Unchipt,  unflead. 
Some  brittle  sticks  of  thorn  or  brier 

Make  me  a  fire, 
Close  by  whose  living  coal  I  sit, 

And  glow  like  it. 
Lord,  I  confess,  too,  when  I  dine, 

The  pulse  is  Thine, 
And  all  those  other  bits  that  be 

There  placed  by  Thee. 
The  worts,  the  purslain,  and  the  mess 

Of  water-cress, 
■\\Tiich  of  Thy  kindness  Thou  hast  sent : 

And  my  content 
Makes  those,  and  ray  beloved  beet, 

To  be  more  sweet. 
'TisThou  that  crown' st  my  glittering  hearth 

With  gixiltless  mirth  ; 
And  giv'st  me  wassail  bowls  to  drink. 

Spiced  to  the  brink. 
Lord,  'tis  thy  plenty-dropping  hand 

That  sows  my  land  : 
All  this,  and  better,  dost  Thou  send 

Me  for  this  end  : 
That  I  should  render  for  my  part 

A  thankful  heart, 
YvTiIch,  fir'd  with  incense,  I  resign 

As  wholly  thine  : 
But  the  acceptance — that  must  be, 

0  Lord,  by  Thee. 

Robert  Ilerriclc. — About  164S. 


From  1558  to  1649.] 


SONG. 


[RicHAKD  Lovelace. 


350.— TO  FIND  GOD. 

Weigh  mo  tlio  firo  ;  or  canst  thou  find 
A  way  to  moasuro  out  tho  win<l ; 
Distinpriiish  all  thoBO  floods  that  aro 
Mixt  in  that  watery  theatre, 
And  taste  thou  them  as  Raltless  there. 
As  in  their  channel  first  they  wore. 
Tell  me  the  people  that  do  keep 
Within  tho  kinirdoms  of  tho  deep ; 
Or  fetch  me  back  that  cloud  again, 
Bcshiver'd  into  seeds  of  rain. 
Tell  me  tho  motes,  dusts,  sands,  and  spoars 
Of  corn,  when  summer  shakes  his  cars  ; 
Show  mo  that  world  of  stars,  and  whence 
They  noiseless  spill  their  influence  :  ^ 
This  if  thou  canst,  then  show  me  Him 
That  rides  tho  glorious  cherubim. 

Robert  Herriclc— About  1648. 


351.— TO   COEINNA,   TO   GO  A-MAYING. 
Get  up,  get  up  for  shame,  tho  blooming  morn 
Upon  her  wings  presents  tho  god  unshorn. 
Soo  how  Aurora  throws  her  fair 
Fresh-quilted  colours  through  tho  air  ; 
Got  up,  sweet  slug  a-bod,  and  sco 
Tho  dew  bespangling  herb  and  tree. 
Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bow'd  toward  the 

east, 
Above  an  hour  since,  yet  you  aro  not  drest. 
Nay,  not  so  much  as  out  of  bod  ; 
When  aU  the  birds  have  matins  said. 
And  sung  their  thanlvful  hymns  :  'tis 

sin, 
Nay,  profanation,  to  keep  in, 
■\Vlicn  as  a  thousand  \Trgins  on  this  day, 
Spring  sooner  than  tho  lark  to  fetch  in  May. 
Eise,  and  put  on  j-our  foliage,  and  bo  seen 
To  come  forth,  liko  the  spring  time,  frosh  and 
green. 

And  sweet  as  Flora.     Take  no  caro 
For  jewels  for  your  gown  or  hair  ; 
Fear  not,  the  leaves  mil  strew 
Gems  in  abundance  upon  you  ; 
Besides,  tho  childhood  of  the  day  has  kept. 
Against  you  come,  some  orient  pearls  unwept. 
Come,  and  receive  them  while  tho  light 
Hangs  on  tho  dew-locks  of  the  night : 
And  Titan  on  tho  eastern  hill 
Eetires  himself,  or  else  stands  stiU 
Till  you  come  forth.     Wash,  dress,  bo  brief  in 

praying ; 
Few  beads  aro  best,  when    onco   wo   go   a- 

Maying. 
Come,  my  Corinna,  come  ;  and,  coming,  mark 
How  each  field  turns  a  street,  each  street  a 
park 

Made  green,   and  trimm'd  with  treos  ; 

SCO  how 
Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough. 
Or  branch  ;  each  porch,  each  door,  ere 

this. 
An  ark,  a  tabernacle  is. 


Made  up  of  white  thorn  neatly  interwove  ; 

As  if  hero  were  those  cooler  shatles  of  love. 
Can  such  delights  be  in  the  street, 
And  open  fielils,  and  we  not  see't  P 
Come,  wo'U  abroad,  and  let's  obey 
Tho  proclamation  made  for  May  : 

And  sin  no  more,  as  we  have  done,  by  staying. 

But,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a-Maying. 

There's  not  a  budding  boy  or  girl,  this  day. 
But  is  got  up,  and  gone  to  bring  in  May. 
A  deal  of  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 
Back,  and  with  white  thorn  laden  home. 
Some  have  despatch'd  their  cakes  and 

cream 
Before  that  we  have  left  to  dream ; 
And  some  have  wept,  and  woo'd,  and  plighted 

troth, 
And  choso  their  priest,   ere  wo  can  cast  off 
sloth : 

Many  a  green  gown  has  been  given  ; 
Many  a  kiss,  both  odd  and  even  ; 
Many  a  glanco,  too,  has  been  sent 
From  out  the  eye,  love's  firmament : 
Many  a  jest  told  of  tho  key's  betraying 
This  night,  and  locks  pick'd;  yet  w' are  not  a- 
Maj-ing. 

Come,  let  us  go,  while  we  are  in  our  prime. 
And  take  tho  harmless  folly  of  the  time. 
We  shall  grow  old  apace,  and  die 
Before  we  know  oiir  libcrtj'. 
Our  life  is  short,  and  our  days  run 
As  fast  away  as  does  the  sun  ; 
And  as  a  vapour,  or  a  drop  of  rain 
Onco  lost,  can  ne'er  bo  foimd  again  ; 
So  when  or  you  or  I  are  mado 
A  fable,  song,  or  fleeting  shade  ; 
All  love,  all  liking,  aU  delight 
Lies  dro^vn'd  ^vith  us  in  endless  night. 
Then,  while  time  serves,  and  wo  are  but  de- 

caj'ing, 
Come,  my  Corinna,  come,  lets  go  a-Maying. 

Robert  Herricl:.— About  1648. 


352.-SOXG. 

Y\'hy  should  you  swear  I  am  forsworn. 

Since  thine  I  vow'd  to  be  ? 
Lady,  it  is  already  morn. 

And  'twas  last  night  I  swore  to  thee 

That  fond  impossibility. 

Have  I  not  lov'd  thee  much  and  long, 
A  tctlious  twelve  hours'  space  ? 

I  must  all  other  beauties  wrong. 
And  rob  thco  of  a  new  embrace, 
Could  I  still  dote  upon  thy  face. 

Not  but  all  joy  in  thy  brown  hair 
By  others  may  bo  found  ; 

Biit'l  must  search  tho  black  and  fair, 
Liko  skilful  niinoralists  that  sound 
For  treasure  in  uuplough'd-up  ground. 


ElCHAEB  LoVEIiACE.] 


TO  LUCxVSTA. 


[Third  Pekiod. — 


Then,  if  when  I  have  lov'd  my  round, 
Thou  prov'st  the  pleasant  she  ; 

"SYith  spoils  of  meaner  beauties  crovra'ii, 
I  laden  will  return  to  thee, 
Even  sated  with  variety. 

Eichard  Lovelace. — About  164D, 


3-3._TO    LUCASTA, 
Going  to  the  Wars. 

Tell  me  not,  sweet,  I  am  unMnd, 

That  from  the  nunnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast,  and  quiet  mind., 

To  war  and  arms  I  fly. 
True  :  a  now  mistress  now  I  chase, 

The  first  f  oo  in  the  field  ; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 

A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 
Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such, 

As  you  too  shall  adore  ; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 

Lov'd  I  not  honour  more. 

rJ.diard  Lovelace. — About  1649. 


354.— TO    LUCASTA. 

From  Prison. 

Long  in  thy  shackles,  liberty, 
I  ask  not  from  these  walls,  but  thee ; 
Left  for  a  wMlo  another's  bride 
To  fancy  all  the  world  beside. 

Yet  o'er  I  do  begin  to  love. 
Sec  !  how  I  all  my  objects  prove ; 
Then  my  free  soul  to  that  confine, 
'Twcrc  possible  I  might  call  muie. 
rirst  I  would  be  in  love  with  peace. 
And  her  rich  swelling  breasts  increase ; 
But  how,  alas  !  how  may  that  be, 
Despising  earth,  she  will  love  me  ? 
Fain  would  I  be  in  love  with  war, 
As  my  dear  just  avenging  star ; 
But  war  is  lov'd  so  ev'ry  where, 
Ev'n  ho  disdains  a  lodging  hero. 
Thoc  and  thy  wounds  I  would  bemoan 
Fair  thorough- shot  religion  ; 
But  he  lives  only  that  kdls  thee. 
And  whoso  binds  thy  hands  is  free. 

I  woidd  love  a  parliament 

As  a  main  prop  from  heav'n  sent ; 

iJut,  ah  !  who's  ho  that  would  be  vredded, 

To  th'  fairest  body  that's  beheaded  ! 

Next  would  I  court  my  liberty. 

And  then  my  birthright,  property  ; 

Bat  can  that  be,  wlien  it  is  knov.-n 

There's  nothing  you  can  call  your  own  ? 

A  reformation  I  would  have, 
As  for  our  griefs  a  sov'reign  salve; 
That  is,  a  cleansing  of  each  wheel 
Of  state,  that  yet  some  rust  doth  feel 


But  not  a  reformation  so. 
As  to  reform  were  to  o'ortlirow  ; 
Like  watches  by  iinskilful  men 
Disjointed,  and  set  dl  again. 

The  public  faith  I  would  adore. 

But  she  is  bankrupt  of  her  store  ; 

Nor  how  to  trust  her  can  I  see, 

For  she  that  cozens  all,  must  me. 

Since  then  none  of  these  can  bo 

Fit  objects  for  my  love  and  me ; 

What  then  remains,  but  th'  only  spring 

Of  all  our  loves  and  joys  ?  Tho  King, 

He,  who  being  the  whole  ball 

Of  day  on  earth,  lends  it  to  all ; 

"When  seeking  to  eclipse  his  right, 

Bliadcd,  we  stand  in  our  ov.ti  light. 

And  now  an  universal  mist 

Of  error  is  spread  o'er  each  breast, 

With  such  a  fury  edged,  as  is 

Not  found  in  th'  inwards  of  th'  abyss. 

Oh,  from  thy  glorious  starry  wain 

Dispense  on  mo  one  sacred  beam, 

To  light  mo  where  I  soon  may  see 

Kow  to  servo  you,  and  you  trust  mc. 

Bichard  Lovelace. — Aboiot  1649. 


355.— TO    ALT  HE  A, 

From  Priso'ii. 

Wlicn  love  with  unconfincd  wings 

Hovers  within  my  gates  ; 
And  my  di^-ino  Althea  brings 

To  wliispor  at  the  grates  ; 
When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair, 

And  fetter' d  to  her  eye  ; 
Tho  gods  that  wanton  in  the  air, 

Know  no  such  liberty. 
When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly  round 

With  no  allaying  Thames, 
Our  careless  heads  with  roses  bound, 

Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames  ; 
V/hen  thirsty  grief  in  wine  wo  steep, 

V/hcn  healths  and  draughts  go  free. 
Fishes  that  tipple  in  the  deep 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When  (like  committed  linnets)  I 

"With  shriller  throat  shall  sing 
The  sweetness,  mercy,  majesty. 

And  glories  of  my  King  ; 
Wlien  I  shall  voice  aloud,  how  good 

He  is,  how  great  should  be  ; 
Enlarged  winds  that  curl  tho  flood 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage  ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  an  hermitage  ; 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love. 

And  in  my  soul  am  free  ; 
Angels  alone  tliat  soar  abovo 

Enjoy  such  liberty. 

Richard  Lovelace. — About  1649. 


Fr<ym  1558  to  1&49.] 


THE  MUSE'S  LOOKING-GLASS. 


[Thomas  Eandolph. 


356.— S  0  N  G. 

Ainarantha,  sweet  and  fair, 
Forbear  to  braid  that  shining  hair  ; 
As  my  curious  hand  or  oyc, 
Hovering  round  thee,  let  it  fly : 

Let  it  fly  as  unconfined 
As  it.s  ravisher  the  wind, 
Wlio  has  left  his  darling  cast 
To  wanton  o'er  this  spicy  nost. 

Every  tress  must  be  confess'd 
But  neatly  tangled  at  the  best, 
Like  a  clew  of  golden  thread 
Most  excellently  ravelled : 

Do  not  then  wind  up  that  light 

In  ribands,  and  o'ercloud  the  night ; 

Like  the  sun  in  his  early  ray. 

But  shake  your  head  and  scatter  day. 

Richard  Lovelace. — Ahout  IGiO. 


357.— A  LOOSE  SAEAB^vIvD. 

Ah  mo,  the  little  tyrant  thief. 
As  once  my  heart  was  playing, 

Ho  snatch'd  it  up,  and  flew  away, 
Laughing  at  all  my  praying. 

Proud  of  his  purchase,  ho  surveys, 

And  cimously  sounds  it ; 
And  though  ho  sees  it  full  of  wounds, 

Cruel  still  on  he  wounds  it. 

And  now  this  heart  is  all  his  sport, 
"Which  as  a  ball  he  boundeth, 

From  hand  to  hand,  from  breast  to  Up, 
And  all  its  rest  confoundcth. 

Then  as  a  top  ho  seta  it  up. 

And  pitifully  whips  it ; 
Sometimes  he  clothes  it  gay  and  fine, 

Then  straight  again  ho  strips  it. 

He  cover' d  it  with  false  belief, 

"\Miich  gloriously  shov.-'u  it ; 
And  for  a  morning  cushionet 

Ou's  mother  he  bestow' d  it. 

Each  day  with  her  small  brazen  stings 
A  thousand  times  she  raced  it ; 

But  then  at  night,  bright  with  her  gems, 
Once  near  her  breast  she  placed  it. 

Then  warm  it  'gan  to  throb  and  bleed, 

She  knew  that  smart  and  gi-ioved  ; 
At  length  this  poor  condemned  heart, 

With  these  rich  drugs  reprieved. 
She  wash'd  the  wound  with  a  fresh  tear, 

■WTiich  my  Lucasta  dropped  ; 
And  in  the  sleeve  silk  of  her  hair 

'Twas  hard  bound  up  and  \vrappcd. 

She  probed  it  with  her  constancy, 
And  found  no  rancour  nigh  it ; 

Only  the  anger  of  her  cyo 

Had  ^\•rought  some  proud  flesh  nijh  it 


Then  prcss'd  she  hard  in  every  vein, 
^Vhich  from  her  kisses  thrilled, 

And  with  the  balm  heal'd  all  its  pain 
That  from  her  hand  distilled. 

But  yet  this  heart  avoids  me  still, 

Will  not  by  me  be  owned ; 
But,  fled  to  its  phj'sician's  breast. 

There  proudly  sits  enthroned. 

Itichard  Lovelace. — Alov.t  1010. 


3  58.— TO  A  LADY  ADMIRIXG  HERSELF 
IN  A  LOOKING-GL.VSS. 

Fair  lady,  when  you  see  the  grace 
Of  beauty  in  your  looking-glass  ; 
A  stately  forehead,  smooth  and  high, 
And  full  of  princely  majesty ; 
A  sparkling  eye,  no  gem  so  fair, 
Whose  lustre  dims  the  Cjin-ian  star  ; 
A  glorious  cheek,  divinely  sweet, 
Wherein  both  roses  kindlj-  meet ; 
A  cherry  lip  that  would  entice 
Even  gods  to  kiss  at  any  price ; 
You  think  no  beauty  is  so  rare 
That  "svith  your  shadow  might  compare  ; 
That  j'our  reflection  is  alone 
The  thing  that  men  most  doto  upon. 
Madam,  alas  !  your  glass  doth  lie, 
And  you  are  much  deceived  ;  for  I 
A  beauty  know  of  richer  grace  ; 
(Sweet,  bo  not  angi-y)  'tis  your  face. 
Hence,  then,  O  leam  more  mild  to  be. 
And  leave  to  lay  jour  blame  on  me  : 
If  mo  your  real  substance  move, 
"When  you  so  much  your  shadow  love. 
Wise  nature  would  not  lot  your  eye 
Look  on  her  own  bright  majesty  ; 
Which,  had  j-ou  once  but  gazed  upon, 
You  could,  except  yourself,  love  none  : 
What  then  j-ou  cannot  love,  lot  mo, 
That  face  I  can,  you  cannot  sec. 

Now  you  have  what  to  love,  you'll  say, 
What  then  is  left  for  mo,  I  pray  :- 
My  face,  sweet  heart,  if  it  please  thee  ; 
That  which  you  can,  I  cannot  see  : 
So  cither  love  shall  gain  his  due, 
Yours,  sweet,  in  me,  and  mine  in  you. 

Thomas  Bandolph.—Alijv.t  163C. 


359.— FEOM  THE  MUSE'S  LOOKING- 
GLASS. 

Sec,  brother,  how  the  wicked  throng  and 
crowd 
To  works  of  vanity !  not  a  nook  or  corner 
In  all  this  house  of  sin,  this  cave  of  lilthiness. 
This  den  of  spiritual  thieves,  but  it  is  stulfd, 
Stufif'd,  and  stuff'd  full,  as  is  a  cushion, 
With  the  lewd  reprobate. 

Sister,  were  there  not  before  inns — 
Yes,  I  will  say  inns  (for  my  zeal  bids  mo 
Say  filthy  inns  ;  enough  to  harbour  such 


Thomas  Eandolph.] 


TO  MY  PICTUEE. 


[Thied  Period. — 


As  travell'd  to  destruction  the  broad  way, 
But  they  build  more  and  more — more  shops 
of  Satan  ? 

Iniquity  aboundeth,  though  pure  zeal 
Teach,  preach,  huff,  puff,  and  snuff  at  it ;  yet 

still, 
Still  it  aboundeth  !     Had  we  seen  a  church, 
A  new-built  church,  erected  north  and  south. 
It  had  been  something  worth  the  wondering  at. 

Good  works  are  done. 

I  say  no  works  are  good  ; 
Go  )d  works  are  merely  popish  and  apocryphal. 

Bnt  the    bad  abound,   surroimd,  yea,  and 
confound  us. 
No  marvel  now  if  playhouses  increase. 
For  they  are  all  grown  so  obscene  of  late, 
That  one  begets  another. 

Flat  fornication ! 
I  wonder  anybody  takes  delight 
To  hear  them  prattle. 

Nay,  and  I  have  heard, 
That  in  a — tragedy,  I  think  they  call  it, 
They  make  no  more  of  killing  one  another. 
Than  you  sell  pins. 

Or  you  sell  feathers,  brother ; 
But  are  they  not  hang'd  for  it  ? 

Law  grows  partial. 
And  finds  it   but   chance-medley :    and  their 

comedies 
Will  abuse  you,  or  me,  or  anybody  ; 
AVe  cannot  put  our  monies  to  increase 
By  lawful  usury,  nor  break  in  quiet, 
Nor  put  off  our  false  wares,  nor  keep  our  wives 
Finer  than  others,  but  our  ghosts  must  Avalk 
Upon  their  stages. 

Is  not  this  fiat  conjuring, 
To  make  our  ghosts  to  walk  ere  we  bo  dead  ? 

That's  nothing,  Mrs.  Flowerdew !  thoy  will 
play 
The  knave,  the   fool,  the  devil  and  all,  for 

money. 

Impiety  !  O,  that  men  endued  with  reason 
Should  have  no  more  grace  in  them ! 

Be  there  not  other 
Vocations  as  thriving,  and  more  honest  ? 
Bailiffs,  promoters,  jailers,  and  apparitours. 
Beadles  and  martials-men,  the  needful  instru- 
ments 
Of  the  republic  ;  but  to  make  themselves 
Such  monsters !  for  they  are  monsters — th'  are 

monsters — 
Base,  sinful,  shameless,  ugly,  vile,  deform'd, 
Pernicious  monsters ! 

I  have  heard  our  vicar 
Call  play-houses  the  colleges  of  transgression. 
Wherein  the  seven  deaflly  sins  are  studied. 

Why  then  the  city  will  in  time  be  mado 
An  university  of  iniquity. 
We  dwell  by  Blaxjk-Friars  college,   where  I 

wonder 
How  that  profane  nest  of  pernicious  birds 
Dare  roost  themselves  there  in  the  midst  of  us, 
So  many  good  and  well-disposed  persons. 

0  impudence ! 

It  v.-as  a  zealous  prayer 

1  heard  a  brother  make  concerning  play-houses. 


For  charity,  what  is't  ? 
That  the  Globe 

TMiorein  (quoth  he)  reigns  a  whole  world  of 
vice. 

Had  been   consumed;    the  Phoenix   burnt  to 
ashes ; 

The  Fortune  whipt  for  a  blind  whore ;  Black- 
Friars 

He  wonders  how  it  'scaped  demolishing 

I'  th'  time  of  reformation  :  lastly,  he  wish'd 

The  Bull  might  cross  the  Thames  to  the  Bear- 
garden, 

And  there  be  soundly  baited. 
A  pood  prayer ! 
Indeed,  it  something  pricks  my  conscience, 

I  come  to  sell  'em  jjins  and  looking-glasses. 
I   have    their    custom,    too,   for   all    their 
feathers ; 

'Tis  fit  that  we,  which  are  sincere  professors. 

Should  gain  by  infidels. 

Thomas  Randolph. — About  1630. 


360.— TO  MY  PICTUEE. 

When  age  hath  made  me  what  I  am  not  now. 
And  every  wi-inkle  tells  me  where  the  plough 
Of  Time  hath  furrow'd,  when  an  ice  shall  flow 
Through  every  vein,  and  all  my  head  be  snow; 
When  Death  displays  his  coldness  in  my  cheek, 
And  I,  myself,  in  my  own  picture  seek, 
Not  finding  what  I  am,  but  what  I  was  ; 
In  doubt  which  to  believe,  this  or  my  glass  ; 
Yet  though  I  alter,  this  remains  the  same 
As  it  was  drawn,  retains  the  primitive  frame. 
And  first  complexion  ;  here  will  still  be  seen. 
Blood  on  the  cheek,  and  down  upon  the  chin  : 
Here  the  smooth  brow  will  stay,  the  lively  eye. 
The  ruddy  lip,  and  hair  of  youthful  dye. 
Behold  what  frailty  we  in  man  may  see. 
Whose  shadow  is  less  given  to  change  than  he. 
Thomas  PMnO.olph. — About  1630. 


361.— TO  A  NIGHTINGALE. 

Sweet  bird  !  that  sing'st  away  the  early  hours 
Of  winters  past,  or  coming,  void  of  care  ; 
Well  pleased  with  delights  which  present  are. 
Fair  seasons,  budding  sprays,  sweet-smelling 

flowers : 
To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leafy  bowers, 
Thou  thy  Creator's  goodness  dost  declare, 
And  what  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  spare, 
A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  low'rs. 
AVhat  soul  can  be  so  sick  which  by  thy  songs 
(Attired  in  sweetness)  sweetly  is  not  driven 
Quite  to  forget  earth's  turmoils,   spites,  and 

wrongs. 
And  lift  a  reverebd  eye  and  thought  to  heaven  ? 
Sweet  artless  songster !   thou  my  mind  dost 

raise 
To  airs  of  spheres — yes,  and  to  angels'  lays. 
William  Brummond. — About  1640. 


From  1553  to  IGtO.] 


THE  DEATH  OF  ROSAMOND. 


[Thomas  May. 


362.— TO  HIS  LUTE. 

My  Into,  be  as  thou  wort  when  thou  didst  grow 
With  thy  !,Teon  mother  in  some  shady  grove, 
"When  immelodious  winds  but  made  thee  move, 
And  birds  their  ramaj,'e  did  on  t}ico  bestow. 
Since  tliat  dear   voice  which   did  thy  sounds 

ai)i)rovo, 
"Which  wont  in  such  harmonious  strains  to  flow. 
Is  reft  from  earth  to  tunc  the  spheres  above, 
Wliat  art  thou  but  a  harbinger  of  woe  ? 
Thy  plcasinj?  notes  bo  pleasing  notes  no  more, 
But  orphan  wailings  to  the  fainting  ear, 
Each  stroke  a  sigh,  each  sound  draws  forth  a 

tear ; 
For  wliich  bo  silent  as  in  woods  before  : 
Or  if  tliat  any  hand  to  touch  theo  deign, 
Like  widow'd  turtle  still  her  loss  complain. 

]\'illiam  Drummond. — About  1G40. 


363.— SPKING. 
Sweet  Spring,  thou  com'st  •^^'ith  all  thy  goodly 

train, 
Thy  head  with  flames,  thy  mantle  bright  ^vith 

flow'rs, 
The  zephyrs  curl  the  green  locks  of  the  plain. 
The  clouds  for  joy  in  pearls  weep  down  their 

show'rs. 
Sweet    Spring,   thou    com'st — ^but,    ah !    my 

pleasant  hours. 
And  happy  days,  with  thcc  come  not  again  ; 
The  sad  memorials  only  of  my  pain 
Do  with  theo  come,  which  tiu-n  my  sweets  to 

sours. 
Thou  art  the  same  which  still  thou  wert  before, 
Delicious,  lusty,  amiable,  fair  ; 
But  she  whose  breath  embalm' d  thy  wholesome 

air 
Is  gone  ;  nor  gold  nor  gems  can  her  restore. 
Neglected  virtue,  seasons  go  and  come, 
"When  thine  forgot  lio  closed  in  a  tomb  ! 

William  Drummond. — About  1640. 


364.— THINK  ON  THY  HOME. 

Look,  how  tho  flower  which  ling'ringly  doth 

fade, 
The   morning's   darling    late,    the    summer's 

queen, 
Spoil'd  of  that  juice  which  kept  it  fresh  and 

green. 
As  high  as  it  did  raise,  bows  low  the  head  : 
Hight  so  tho  pleasures  of  my  life  being  dead, 
Or  in  their  contraries  but  only  seen, 
"With  s\vif  ter  speed  declines  than  erst  it  spread. 
And  (blasted)  scarce  now  shows  what  it  hath 

been. 
As  doth  the  pilgrim,  thcroforo,  whom  the  night 
By  darkness  would  imprison  on  his  way, 
Think  on  thj'  home  (my  soul)  and  think  aright. 
Of  what's  yet  left  thee  of  life's  wasting  day ; 

Thy  sun  posts  westward,  passed  is  thy  mom, 

And  twice  it  is  not  given  theo  to  bo  bom. 
iniham  Drummond. — Alvut  1G40. 


365.— JOHN   THE   BAPl'IST. 

The  last  and  greatest  Jicrald  of  heaven's  King, 
Girt  with  rough  skius,  hies  to  the  deserts  wild, 
Ajnong  that  savage    brood  tho    woodjj  forth 

bring, 
"Wliich  ho  more  harmless  found  than  man,  and 

mild  ; 
His  food  was  locusts,  and  what  there  doth 

spring, 
"With  honey  that  from  virgin  hives  di.^till'd, 
Parch'd  bodj-,  hollow  eyes,  some  uncoutli  thing, 
Made  him  appear,  long  since  from  earth  exiled. 
There  burst  he  forth ;  all  ye  whose  hopes  rely 
On  God,  ^v'ith  me  amidst  these  deserts  mourn, 
Repent,  repent,  and  from  old  errors  turn  ! 
^Mio  listen' d  to  his  voice,  obey'd  his  cry  ? 

Only  the  echoe.-:,  which  he  made  relent, 

Rung  from  their  flinty  caves.  Repent,  repent  I 

William  Drummond. — About  164.0. 


366.— THE  PRAISE  OF  A  SOLITAET 
LIFE. 

Thrice  happy  he  who  by  some  shady  grove. 
Far  from  tho  clamorous  world,  doth  live  his 

own. 
Thou  solitary,  who  is  not  alone. 
But  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  love. 
O  how  more  sweet  is  bird's  harmonious  moan, 
Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widow'd  dove. 
Than  those  smooth  whisperings  near  a  prince's 

throne. 
Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  the  e^^l  approve  ! 
Ohowmore  sweet  is  Zephyr's  wholesome  breath. 
And  sighs  embalm' d  which  new-bom  flowers 

unfold. 
Than  that  applause  vain  honour  doth  bequeath 
How  sweet  are  streams  to  poison  drank  in  gold 
The  world  is  full  of  horror,  troubles,  slights 
Woods'  harmless  shades  have  only  true  de- 
lights. 

William  Drummond. — About  1640 


367.— THE  DEATH  OF  ROSAMOND. 

Fair  Rosamond  vrithin  her  bower  of  late 
(WTiilo  these  sad  storms  had  shaken  Henry's 

state. 
And  he  from  England  last  had  absent  been) 
Retii-ed  herself  ;  nor  had  that  star  been  seen 
To  shine  abroad,  or  ^vith  her  lustre  grace 
The  woods  or  walks  adjoining  to  the  place. 

About  those  places,  while  the  times  were 
free. 
Oft  with  a  train  of  her  attendants  sho 
For  pleasure  walk'd ;   and  like  tho  huntress 

queen. 
With  her  light  nj-mphs,  was  by  tho  people  seen. 
Thither  tho  country  lads  and  swains,  that  near 
To  Woodstock  dwelt,  would  como  to  gaze  on 

her. 


Sib  R.  Fanshawe.] 


THE  SPRING. 


[Third  Period.- 


Their  jollj'  May-games  thero  would  tliey  pre- 
sent, 
Tlieir  liarmless  sports  and  rustic  merriment, 
To  give  this  beaiiteous  paragon  deliirlit. 
Nor  that  officious  sorvico  would  she  slight ; 
But  their  rude  pastimes  gently  entertain. 

#  «  *  * 
Now  came  that  fatal  day,  ordain' d  to  see 

The  eclipse  of  beauty,  and  for  ever  bo 
Accursed  by  v.-ocful  lovers, — all  alono 
Into  her  chamber  Eosamond  was  gone  ; 

*  -s  *  * 
Wliile  thus  she  sadly  mused,  a  ruthful  cry 
Had  pierced  her  tender  ear,   and  in  the  sound 
Was  named  (she  thought)  unhappy  Rosamond. 
(The  cry  was  utter' d  by  her  grieved  maid. 
From  whom  that  clew  was  taken,  that  betray' d 
Her  lady's  life),  and  while  she  doubting  fear'd. 
Too  soon  the  fatal  certainty  appear' d  : 

For  with  her  train  the  -wrathful  queen  was 

there : 
Oh  !  who  can  toll  what  cold  and  killing  fear 
Through  every  part  of  Eosamond  was  struck? 
The  rosy  tincture  her  sweet  cheeks  forsook, 
And  like  an  ivory  statue  did  she  show 
Of  life  and  motion  reft.     Had  she  been  so 
Transform' d  in  deed,  how  kind  the  Fates  had 

been, 
How  pitiful  to  her !  nay  to  the  queen  ! 
Even  she  herself  did  seem  to  entertain 
Some   ruth;    but   straight   revenge   return' d 

again, 
And   fill'd  her  fimous   breast.      "  Strumpet 

(quoth  she), 
I  need  not  speak  at  aU  ;  my  sight  may  be 
Enough  expression  of  my  ^vrongs,  and  what 
The  consequence  must  prove  of  such  a  hate. 
Here,  take  this  poison' d  cup  "  (for  in  her  hand 
A  poisou'd  cup  she  had),  '•  and  do  not  stand 
To  parley  now  :  but  drink  it  presently, 
Or  else  by  tortures  be  resolved  to  die  ! 
Thy  doom  is  set."    Palo  trembling  Rosamond 
Receives  the  cup,  and  kneeling  on  the  ground, 
When  dull  amazement  somewhat  had  forsook 
Her  breast,  thus  humbly  to  the   queen  she 

spoke : 
"  I  dare  not  hope  you  should  so  far  relent. 
Great  queen,  as  to  forgive  the  punishment 
That  to  my  foul  offence  is  justly  due. 
Nor  vnll  1  vainly  plead  excuse,  to  show 
By  what  strong  arts  I  was  at  first  betray'd, 
Or  tell  how  many  subtle  snares  were  laid 
To  catch  mine  honour.     These  though  ne'er 

60  true, 
Can  bring  no  recompense  at  all  to  you, 
Nor  just  excuse  to  my  abhorred  crime. 
Instead  of  sudden  death,  I  crave  but  time, 

*  *  *  * 

,'  No  more  (replied  the  furious  queen);  have 

done  ; 
Delay  no  longer,  lest  thy  choice  be  gone. 
And  that  a  sterner  death  for  thee  remain." 
No  more  did  Eosamond  entreat  in  vain ; 
But,  forced  to  hard  necessity  to  yield, 
Drank  of  the  fatal  notion  that  she  held, 


And  with  it  enter' d  the  grim  tj'rant  Death  : 
Yet  gave  such  respite,  that  her  dying  breath 
Mi'j:ht    beg   forgiveness   from  the    hoavemy 

throne. 
And  pardon  those  that  her  destruction 
Had  doubly  wrought.       "Forgive,    O   Lord 

(said  she.). 
Him  that  dishonour'd,  her  that  murder'd  mo. 
Yet  let  mo  speak,    for   truth's  sake,    angry 

queen  ! 
If  you  had  spared  my  life,  I  might  have  been 
In  time  to  come  the  example  of  your  glory  ; 
Not  of  your  shame,  as  now ;  for  when  the 

storj'- 
Of  hapless  Eosamond  is  read,  the  best 
And  holiest  people,  as  they  ^vill  detest 
My  crime,  and  call  it  foul,  they  will  abhor. 
And  call  unjust,  the  rage  of  Eleanor. 
And  in  this  act  of  yours  it  will  bo  thought 
King    Henry's    sorrow,    not    his    love,    you 

sought." 
And  now  so  far  the  venom's  force  assail' d 
Her  vital  parts,  that  life  Avith  language  fail'd. 
That  well-built  palace  where  the  Graces  made 
Their  chief   abode,    where   thousand   Cupida 

play'd 
And  couch' d  their  shafts,  whose  structure  did 

delight 
Even  nature's  self,  is  now  demolish' d  quite, 
Ne'er  to  be  raised  again  ;  the  untimely  stroke 
Of  death  that  precious  cabinet  has  broke, 
That  Henry's  pleased  heart  so  long  had  held. 
With  sudden  mourning  now  the  house  is  iiird; 
Nor  can  the  queen's  attendants,  though  they 

fear 
Her  Avrath,  from  weeping  at  that  sight  forbear. 
By  rough  north  blasts  so  blooming  roses  fade ; 
So  crushed  falls  the  lily's  tender  blade. 
#  *  *  '■^''■ 

Thomas  May. — Ahout  1G4.0: 


36S.— THE  SPRING. 
Those  whiter  Lilies  which  the  early  morn 

Seems  to  have  newly  woven  of  sleavcd  silk. 
To  which,  on  banks  of  wealthy  Tagus  born.  _ 
Gold  was  their  cradle,   liqvdd  pearl  their 
milk. 
Tliese   blushing    Roses,    mth    whose   xiv~'.zi 
leaves, 
The  v.-anton  wind  to  sport  himself  presumes, 
Wliilst  from  their  rifled  wardrobe  he  receives 
For  hia  ^vings  purple,  for  his  breath  per- 
fumes. 
Both  those  and  these  my  Celia's  pretty  foot 
Trod  up— but  if  she   should  her  face  dis- 
play, 
And  fragrant  breast— they'd  dry  again  to  the 
root, 
As  ^vith  the  blasting  of  the  mid-day's  ray; 
And  this  soft  wind,  which  both  perfumes  and 

cools, 
Pass  like  the  unregarded  breath  of  fools. 

Sir  Bicliard  Fansliawc— About  1G4S. 
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[Sib  E.  Fanshawe. 


369.— A  ROSE. 

Thou  Llushing  rose,  within  whoso  ^-irgin  loaves 
The  wauton  wind  to  s;  <it  liiniself  presuinos, 
"Whilst  from  their  riUud  v.iirdrobo  ho  receives 
l''or  his  wings  purple,  for  his  breath  perfumes ! 

Blown  in  the  morning',  thou  shalt  fadccro  noon  : 
What  hoots  a  life  which  in  such  haste  forsakes 

thco  y 
Thou'rt  wondrous  frolic  boinfr  to  dio  so  soon  : 
And  passing  proud  a  little  colour  makes  thee. 

If  thco  thy  brittle  beauty  so  deceives. 
Know,  then,  tho  thing  that  swells  thco  is  thy 

bane  ; 
For  the  same  beauty  doth  in  bloody  leaves 
Tho  sentence  of  thy  early  death  contain. 

Some   clown's  coarse  lungs  will  poison  thy 

sweet  ilower. 
If  l)y  tho  careless  plough  thoii  shalt  bo  torn : 
And  many  Herods  lio  in  wait  eauh  hour 
To  murder  thco  as  soon  as  thou  art  born  ; 
Is  ay,  force  thy  bud  to  blow  ;  their  tyrant  breath 
Anticipating  life,  to  hasten  death. 

Sir  Richard  Fanshaicc. — About  1G48. 


370.— THE  SAINT'S  ENCOUEAGEMENT. 

Fight  on,  bravo  soldiers,  for  tho  cause  ; 

Fear  not  tho  cavaliers  ; 
ITicir  thrcat'nings  are  as  senseless,  as 

Our  jealousies  and  fears. 
'Tis  you  must  perfect  this  great  work, 

And  all  malignants  slay, 
You  must  bring  back  the  long  again 

Tho  clean  contrary  way. 

'Tis  for  Ecligion  {hat  you  fight, 

And  for  tho  kingdom's  good, 
r>y  robbing  churches,  plundering  men, 

And  shedding  guiltless  blood. 
Do^^ii  ■with  tho  orthodoxal  train, 

All  loyal  subjects  slay  ; 
Wton  thoso  are  gone,  wo  shall  bo  blest, 

Tho  clean  contrary  way. 

When  Charles  we've  bankrupt  made  like  us, 

Of  cro>vn  and  power  bereft  him, 
And  all  his  loyal  subjects  slain, 

And  none  but  rebels  loft  him, 
WTien  we've  beggar'd  all  the  land. 

And  sent  our  trunk.=;  away. 
We'll  mal:o  him  then  a  glorious  prince, 

Tho  clean  contrary  way. 

'Tis  to  preserve  his  majesty. 

That  wo  against  him  fight, 
Nor  are  wo  ever  beaten  back. 

Because  our  cause  is  right : 
If  any  make  a  scruple  on't. 

Our  declarations  saj-, 
Who  fight  for  us,  fight  for  tho  king 

The  clean  contrary  way. 


At  Kcyuton,  Enauford,  Plymouth,  York, 

And  divers  i)laces  more, 
What  victories  v/c  saints  obtaiu'd. 

The  like  ne'er  seen  before  ! 
How  often  we  Prince  liupcrt  kill'd. 

And  bravely  won  tho  day  ; 
Tho  wicked  cavaliers  did  run 

The  clean  contrary  way, 

Tl;o  true  religion  we  maintain. 

The  kingdom's  peace  and  plenty  ; 
The  privilege  of  parliament 

Not  known  to  ono  of  twenty  ; 
Tho  ancient  fundamental  laws  ; 

And  teach  men  to  obey 
Their  lawful  sovereign ;  and  all  thcso 

The  clean  contrary  v/ay. 

Wo  subjects'  liberties  prescrv-e. 

By  prisonments  and  plunder. 
And  do  enrich  ourselves  and  stato 

By  keeping  tho  wicked  under. 
We  must  preserve  mechanics  nov.-, 

To  lectnrise  and  praj' ; 
By  them  the  Gospel  is  advanced 

Tho  clean  contrary  way. 

And  though  tho  king  be  much  misled 

By  that  malignant  crew  ; 
He'll  find  us  honest,  and  at  last 

Give  all  of  us  our  due. 
For  WG  do  ^viscly  plot,  and  plot, 

Rebellion  to  destroy, 
Ho  sees  we  stand  for  peace  and  trulh. 

The  clean  contrarj*  way. 

Tho  public  faith  shall  save  our  souls. 

And  good  out-works  together  ; 
And  ships  shall  save  our  lives,  that  stay 

Only  for  wind  and  weather. 
But  v.-hon  our  faith  and  works  fall  down. 

And  all  our  hopes  decay. 
Our  acts  will  bear  us  up  to  heaven, 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

Sir  Richard  Fanshaice. — About  1G48. 


371.— A  RICH  FOOL. 

Thco,  senseless  stoek,  because  thou'rt  richly 

gilb, 
The  blinded  people  without  cause  admire, 
And  superstition  impiously  hath  built 
Altars  to  that  which  should  have  been  the  fire. 

TNliero  shall  my  toEgiiG  consent  to  worship 

thee, 
Sinco  all's  not  gold  that  glisters  and  is  fair  ; 
Carving  but  makes  an  imago  of  a  tree  : 
But  gods  of  images  are  made  by  prayer. 
Sabcan  incense  in  a  fragrant  cloud 
Illustriously  suspended  o'er  thy  crown 
Like  a  king's  canopy,  makes  thee  allow'd 
For  more  than  man.     But  let  them  take  thco 

down. 
And  thy  true  value  be  onco  understood, 
Thy  dull  idolaters  will  find  thou'rt  wood. 

Sir  Richard  Fanshawc. — About  1648. 
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GOXDIBERT. 


[Third  Period. — 


372.— GONDIBEKT. 

THE   ARGUMEXT. 

The  king  to  Gondibert  is  grown  ?o  kindo, 
That  lie  prevents  the  beauteous  Ehodalind 
In  giving  of  her  love  ;  and  Gondibert 
Laments  his  breast  holds  but  a  single  heart ; 
"WTiieh  Birtha  grieves  her  beauty  did  subdue, 
Siace  he  undoes  the  world  in  being  true. 

Full  grows  the  presence  now,   as  when  all 
know 
Some  stranger  prince  must  be  rcceiv'd  wth 
state ; 
Tnien  courts  shew  those,  who  como  to  see  the 
show; 
And  all  gay  subjects  like  domesticks  waitc. 

Nor  TJlfinore  nor  Goltho  absent  were ; 

■UTiose  hopes  expect  what  lisfning  Birtha 
(hid 
In  the  adjoyning  closet)  fears  to  hearo ; 
And  beggs  kinde  Heav'n   in  jjitty  would 
forbid. 

The  king  (who   never   time  nor  pow'r  mis- 
spent 
In    subjects'    bashfulness,     whiling    great 
deeds 
Like  coward  councels,  who  too  late  consent) 
Thus  to  liis  secret  will  aloud  proceeds. 

"  If  to  thy  fame,"   (brave  youth)   "  I  could 
add  wings. 
Or  make  her  trumpet  louder  by  my  voice, 
I  would  (as  an  example  drawn  for  kings) 
Proclaim  the  cause,  why  thou  art  now  my 
choice. 

"  But  this  were  to  suspect  the  world  asleep, 
Or  all  our  Lombards  with  their  envy  blinde, 

Or  that  the  Huns  so  much  for  bondage  weep, 
As  their  drown' d  cies  cannot  thy  trophies 
finde. 

"  When  this  is  lieard,  none  dare  of  what  I 
give 
Presume    their    equal    merit    might    have 
shar'd; 
And    to    say   more,    might   make    thy   foes 
believe. 
Thy  dang'rou3  worth  is  grown  above  re- 
ward. 

"  Eeward  even  of  a  crown,  and  such  a  crown, 

As  by  Heav'n' s  model  ancient  victors  wore ; 

Wben  they,  as  by  their  coyn,  l)y  laws  were 

known; 

For  laws  but  made  more  currant  victors' 

pow'r. 

"  A  crown  soon  taught,  by  whom  pow'r  first 
was  given ; 

Wken  victors  (of  dominion  cautions  made 
By  hearing  of  that  old  revolt  in  Heav'n) 

Kept  pow'r  too  high  for  subjects  to  invade. 


"  A  croT^Ti,  which  ends  by  armies  their  de- 
bate, 
"Who  question  height  of  pow'r ;  who  by  the 
law 
(Till  plain  obedience  they  make  intricate) 
Would  not  the  people,  but  their  rulers  aw. 

"  To  pow'r  adoption  makes  thy  title  good  ; 
Preferring    worth,    as  birth    gives   princes 
place  ; 
And    vertue's    claim   exceeds     the    right    of 
blood, 
As  soul's  extraction  does  the  bodic's  race. 

"  Yet   for  thy    blood's    long   walk   through 
princes'  veins, 
Thou   maist   with   any   Lombard   measure 
time ; 
Though  he  his  hidden  house  in  Ilium  feigns ; 
And   not    step  short,  when  Hubert's   seK 
would  cHmbe. 

"  And  Hubert  is  of  highest  victors'  breed ; 

"Whose  worth  I  shall   for  distant   empire 
choose ; 
If  he  will  learn,  that  you  by  fate  procede, 

And  what  he  never  had,  he  cannot  lose. 

"  His    valour    shall    the    Gothick    conquest 


And  would  to  Heaven  that  all  your  mighty 
mindes 
As  soon  were  pleas'd,  as  infants  are  with  sleep. 
And  you  had  musick  common  as  the  windes. 

"  That  aU  the  year  your  seasons  were  like 
spring ; 

All  joy'd  as  birds,  and  all  as  lovers  kinde ; 
That  ev'ry  famous  fighter  were  a  king. 

And  each  like  you  could  have  a  Rhodalind. 

"  For  she  is  yours,  as  your  adoption  free ; 

And  in  that  gift  my  remnant  life  I  give ; 
But  'tis  to  you,  brave  youth !  who  now  are 
she; 

And  she  that  Heav'n  where  secondly  I  live. 

"  And  richer  than  that  crown  (which  shall  be 

thine, 
'V\'hen  life's  long  progress  I  am  gone  with 

fame) 
Take  all  her  love ;  which  scarce  forbears  to 

shine 
And  own  thee,  through  her  virgin-curtain, 

shame." 

Thus  spake  the  king ;  and  Ehodalind  appear' d 
Through  publish' d  love,  with  so  much  bash- 
fulness. 
As  young  kings  shew,  when  by  surprise  o're- 
heard 
Moaning  to  fav'rito  cares  a  deep  distress. 

For  love  is  a  distress,  and  wordd  be  hid 
Like  monarchs'  griefs,  by  which  they  bash- 
ful grow ; 
^Vnd  in  that  shame  beholders  they  forbid ; 
Since   those  blush  most,    who   most  their 
blushes  show. 
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And  Gondibcrt  with  (lying  cica  did  grieve 

At  her  vail'd  love  (a  wound  he  cannot  heal) 
As   great   miudcs    mourn,    who    cannot   thou 
relieve 
The  vcrtuous,   when  through  shame  they 
want  conceal. 

And  now  cold  Birtha's  rosy  looks  decay ; 
Who  in  fear'd  frost  had  like   her  beauty 

Bat  that  attendant  hope  perswades  her  stay 
A  while,  to  hear  her  duke  ;  who  thus  reply'd. 

"  Victorious  king !  Abroad  your  subjects  are 
Like  legates  safe  ;  at  homo  like  altars  free  ! 

Even  by  your  fame  they  conquer  as  by  warrc ; 
And  by  your  laws  safe  from  each  other  be. 

"  A  king  you  are  o'ro  subjects,  so  as  wise 
And  noble  husbands  seem  o're  loyal  wives  : 

Who  claim  not,  yet  confess  their  liberties. 
And  brag  to  strangers  of  their  happy  lives. 

"  To  foes  a  winter  storm  ;  whilst  your  friends 
bow. 
Like  summer  trees,  beneath  your  bounty's 
load; 
To  me  (next  him  whom  your  great  self,  with  low 
And  cheerful  duty  serves)  a  giving  God. 

"  Since  this  is  you,  and  Khodalind  (the  light 
By  which  her  sex  fled  vertue  finde)  is  yours ; 

Yovtr  diamond,  with  tests  of  jealous  sight. 
The  stroke,  and  fire,  and  oisel's  juice  en- 
dures ; 

"  Since  she  so  precious  is,  I  shall  appear 
All  counterfeit,  of  art's  disguises  made; 

And  never  dare  approach  her  lustre  near  ; 
Who  scarce  can  hold  my  value  in  the  shade. 

"  Forgive  mo  that  I  am  not  what  I  seem, 
But  falsly  have  dissembled  an  excess 

Of  all  such  vcrtues  as  you  most  esteem ; 
But  now  grow  good  but  as  I  ills  confess. 

"  Far  in  ambition's  feaver  am  I  gone ! 

Like  raging  flame  aspiring  is  my  love ; 
Like  flame  destructive  too,  and  like  the  Sun 

Does  round  the  world  tow'rds  change  of 
objects  move. 

"  Nor  is  this  now  through  vcrtuous  shame 
confess'd ; 
But   Rhodalind    does    force    my  conjur'd 
fearo, 
As  men  whom  evil  spirits  have  possess'd, 
Tell  aU  when  saintly  votaries  appeare. 

"  When  she  will  grace  the  bridal  dignitie, 
It   will  be   soon   to    all   young   monarchs 
kno^vn; 
Who  then  by  posting  through  the  world  wul 
trie 
Who  first  can  at  her  feet  present  his  crown. 

"  Then  will  Verona  seem  the  inn  of  kings ; 

And  Ehodalind  shall  at  licr  jialace  gate 
Smile,   when  great  love   these   royal  sutors 
brings ; 
Who  for  that  smilo  would  as  for  empire 
waite. 


"  Amongst  this  ruling  race  aho  choyce  may 

take 

For   v.armth   of   valour,    coolness    of   the 

minde, 

Eics  that  in  empire's  drowsio  calms  can  wake, 

In  storms  Ioo'k  out,  in  darkness  dangers  find. 

"  A   prince   who   more  inlarges   pow'r  tlian 
lands : 
Whorie  greatness  is  not  what  his  map  con- 
tains ; 
But  thinks  that  his,  where  he  at  full  com- 
mands ; 
Not  where  his  coyn  does  pa.ss,  but  pow'r 
remains. 

"  Wlio  knows  that  pow'r  can  never  be  too  high 

When  by  the  good  possest ;  for  'tis  in  them 

The  swelling  Nyle ;  from  which  though  people 

fly, 

They  prosper  most  by  rising  of  the  stream. 

"  Thus  (princess)  you  should  choose ;  and  you 
will  finde  ; 
Even  ho,  since  men  are  wolves,  must  civi- 
lize 
(As  light  docs  tame  some  beasts  of  savage 
kinde) 
Himself  yet  more,  by  dwelling  in  your  cies." 

Such  was  the  duke's  reply  j  which  did  pro- 
duce 
Thoughts  of  a  diverse  shape  through  sev'ral 
eares : 
His  jealous  rivals  mourn  at  his  excuse ; 
But  Astragon  it  cures  of  aU  his  feares. 

Birtha  his  praise  of  Rhodalind  bewayles  ; 

And  now^  her  hope  a  weak  i^hysitian  seems, 
For  hope,  the  common  comforter,  prevailes 

Like  common  med'cines,  slowly  in  extreams. 

The  king  (secure  in  offer' d  empire)  takes 
This  forc'd  excuse,  as  troubled  bashfulness, 

i\jid  a  disguise  which  sodain  passion  makes. 
To  hide  more  joy   than   prudence   should 
express. 

And  Rhodalind  (who  never  lov'd  before. 
Nor  could  suspect  his  love  was  giv'n  away) 

Thought   not   the  treasure  of  his  breast  so 
poore. 
But  that  it  might  his  debts  of  honour  pay. 

To  hasten  the  rewards  of  his  desert. 

The  king  does  to  Verona  him  command ; 

And  kindness  so  impos'd,  not  all  his  art 
Can  now  instruct  his  duty  to  withstand. 

Yet  whilst  the  king  does  now  his  time  dispose  i 
In  seeing  wonders,  in  this  palace  shown, 

lie  would  a  parting  kindness  pay  to  those  j 

^\'ho  of  their  wounds  are  yet  not  perfect  [ 

grown.  I 

And  by  this  fair  pretence,  whilst  on  the  king 
Lord  Astragon  through  all  the  house  at- 
tends. 
Young  Orgo  does  the  duke  to  Birtha  bring ; 

^NTiO  thus  her  sorrows  to  his  bosomo  sends.        1 

15* 
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GOIODIBEET. 


[Third  Period.- 


«'  "Why  shoTild  my  storm  yoxir  life's  calm  voy- 
agro  vex  ? 

Destrojring  -wholly  vertue's  race  in  one  ; 
So  by  the  first  of  my  unlucky  sex, 

Aji  in  a  single  mine  were  undone. 

"  Make     hoav'nly    Rhodalind    your    bride '. 
"WTiilst  I, 
Your  once  lov'd  maid,  excuse  you,  siace  I 
know 
That  Ycrtuous  men  forsake  so  ■n-iUingly 

Long  cherish' d  life,  because  to  Keav'n  they 
go. 

•'  Let  me  her  servant  be !  A  dignity, 
"\Miich  if  your  pity  in  my  fall  procures  ; 

I  still  shall  value  the  advancement  liigh, 
Not  as  the  cro\vn  is  hers,  but  she  is  yours." 

E're  this  high  sorrow  up  to  dying  grew, 
The   duke  the   casket   op'ned,     and   from 
thence 

(Form'd  like  a  heart)  a  cheerfull  emrauld  drev/ ; 
Cheerful,  as  if  the  lively  stone  had  scnce. 

The  thirtieth  carract  it  had  doubled  tmce ; 

Not  tak'n  from  the  Attick  silver  mine, 
Xor  from  the  brass,  though  such  (of  nobler 
price) 

Did  on  the  necks  of  Parthian  ladies  shine  : 

Nor  yet  of  those  which  make  the  Ethiop  proud ; 

Nor  taken  from  those  rocks  Avhere  Bactrians 
climb ; 
But  from  the  Scythian,  and  without  a  cloud; 

Not  sick  at  fire,  nor  languishing  with  time. 

Then  thus  he  spake  !  "  This  (Birtha)  from  my 
male 

Progenitors,  was  to  the  loyal  she 
On  v,-hose  kinde  heart  they  did  in  love  prevail, 

The  nuptial  pledge,  and  this  I  give  to  thee ! 

"  Seven  centuries  have  pass'd,  siace  it  from 
bride 
To  bride  did  first  succeed  ;  and  though  tis 
known 
From  ancient  lore,  that  gemms  much  vertuo 
hide. 
And  that  the  emrauld  is  the  bridal  stone  ; 

"  Though  much  renown' d  because  it  chastnc3.<3 
loves. 

And  will  when  worn  by  the  neglected  vdfe. 
Show  when  her  absent  lord  disloyal  proves, 

By  faintness,  and  a  palo  decay  of  life  ; 

"  Though  emraulds  serve  as  spies  to  jealous 
brides, 
Yet  each  compar'd  to   this   does  counccl 
keep ; 
Like  a  false  stone,  the  husband's  falsehood 
hides, 
Or  seems  bom  blinde,  or  feigns  a  dying 
sleep. 

"  With  this  take  Orgo,  as  a  better  spy ; 

"SVho  may  in  all  your  kinder  feares  be  sent 
To  watch  at  court,  if  I  deserve  to  die 

By  making  this  to  fade,  and  you  lament." 


Had  nov.-  an  artfuU  pencil  Birtha  drawn 

(With  grief  aU  dark,  then  straight  with  joy 
all  light) 

He  must  have  fancy'd  first,  in  early  dawn, 
A  sudden  break  of  beauty  out  of  night. 

Or  first  he  must  have  mark'd  what  paleness, 
fear, 

Like  nipping  frost,  did  to  her  visage  bring ; 
Then  think  ho  sees,  in  a  cold  backward  year, 

A  rosy  morn  begin  a  sudden  spring. 

Her  joys  (too  vaste  to  be  contaiu'd  in  speech) 
Thus  she  a  little  spake !  "  "Why  stoop  you 
do^NTi, 

My  plighted  lord,  to  lowly  Birtha' s  reach. 
Since  Ehodalind  would  lift  you  to  a  crown  ? 

"  Or  why  do  I,  when  I  this  plight  imbrace. 
Boldly  aspire  to  take  what  you  have  given? 

But  that  yoiur  vertue  has  with  angels  place, 
And  'tis  a  vertue  to  asinre  to  Hcav'n. 

"  And  as  tow'rds  Hcav'n  all  travail  on  their 
knees ; 
So  I  tov/'rds  you,  though  love  aspire,  Tiviil 
move  : 
And  were  you  crown' d,  what  could  you  better 
please 
Than  aw'd  obedience  led  by  bolder  love? 

"  If  I  forget  the  depth  from  whence  I  rise, 
Far  from  your  bosomo  banish' d  be  my  heart ; 

Or  claim  a  right  by  beauty  to  your  eyes  ; 
Or  proudly  think,  my  chastity  desert. 

"  But  thus  ascending  from  your  hiimble  maid 
To  be  your  plighted  bride,  and  then  your 
wife, 

"Will  be  a  debt  that  shall  ha  hourly  paid, 
TiU  time  my  duty  cancel  -with  my  life. 

"  And  fruitfully  if  Heav'n  ere  make  me  bring 

Your  imago  to  the  world,  youthen  my  prido 

No  more  shall  blame,   than  you  can  tax  the 

Spring 

For  boasting  of  those  flowres  she  cannot 

hide. 

"  Orgo,  I  .^o  receive  as  I  am  taught 
By  duty  to  esteem  v/hat  ere  you  love ; 

And"  hope  the  joy  ho  in  this  jewel  brought, 
"Will "  luckyer    than    his    former  triumphs 
prove. 

"  For  though  but  ivdce  he  has  approach'd  my 
sight. 
He  twice  made  haste  to  drown  me  in  m.y 
tears : 
But  now  I  am  above  his  planet's  spite, 
And  as  for  sin  beg  pardon  for  my  fears." 

Thus    spake    she;    and    with    fix'd  continn'd 
sight, 
The  duke  did  all  her  bashful  beauties  view ; 
Then  they   with  kisses   seal'd  their   sacred 
jjlight ; 
Like   flowres  still  sweeter  as  they  thicke 
grew. 


From  1558  to  1649.] 


GONDIBERT. 


[Sir  W.  Davexant, 


Tot  must  these  pleasures  feel,  though  inno- 
cent, 

Tho  sickness  of  oxtrcameB,  and  cannot  last ; 
Por  pow'r  (love's  shun'd  impediment)  has  sent 

To  tell  tho  duke,  his  monarch  is  in  hast : 

And  calls  him  to  that  triumph  which  ho  fears 
So  as  a  saint  forj,'iven  (whoso  hroar.t  docs  all 
Heav'n'fl  joys  contain)  wisely  lov'd  pomp  for- 
bears ; 
Lest  tempted  nature  should  from  blessings 
faU. 

He  often  takes  his  leave,  with  love's  delay  ; 

And  bids  her  hope,   ho  v.'ith  tho  king  shall 
findo, 
By  now  appearing  forward  to  obay, 

A  means  to  servo  him  less  in  Ehodalind. 

She  weeping  to  her  closet-window  hies  ; 

"Where  ehe\vith  tears  doesRhodalind  sur\-ey ; 
As   djing  men,  who  grieve  that  they  have 
eyes, 
Wlien  they  through  curtains  spy  tho  rising 
day. 

Tho  king  has  now  his  curious  sight  suffis'd 

With  all  lost  arts,  in  their  revival  viow'd  ; 
Which  when  restor'd,  our  pride  thinks  ncv,' 
devis'd : 
Fashions  of  mindes,  call'd  new  when  but 
renew'd ! 

The  busio  court  prepares  to  move,  on  whom 
Their  sad  offended  eyes  tho  country  casto  ; 

T\Tio  never  see  enough  whore  mouarchs  come  ; 
And  nothing  so  uncivil  seems  as  hastoj 

As  men  move  slow,  who  know  they  lose  their 
way, 
Even  so  tho  duke  tow"rds  Ehodalind  docs 
move ; 
Yet  he  does  dutious  fears,  and  wonder  pay, 
Which  are  tho  first,  and  dangerous  sigucs 
of  love. 

All  his  addresses  much  by  Goltho  were 
And  Ulfinoro  observ'd;  who  distant  stand; 

Not  daring  to  approach  his  presence  neer ; 
But  shun  his  eyes  to  scape  from  his  com- 
mand: 

Least  to  Verona  ho  should  both  require  ; 

For  by  remaining  here,  both  hoiic  to  light 
Their  Hymen's  torches  at  his  parting  fire  ; 

And  not  dcspairo  to  kindle  them  to-night. 

Tho  king  his  golden  chariot  now  ascends ; 

Which  neer  fair  Ehodalind  the  duke  con- 
taines ; 
Though  to  excuse  that  grace  he  lowly  bends  ; 

But  honour  so  rcfus'd,  more  honour  gaines. 

And  now  their  chariots  (ready  to  take  wing) 
Are   even   by  weakest   breath,   a  whisper 
stay'd : 

And  but  such  whisper  as  a  page  does  bring 
To  Laiu-a's  woman  from  a  household  maid. 


But  this  low  voice  did  raise  in  Laura's  care 
An  eccho,  which  from  all  redoubled  soon ; 

Proclaiming  such  a  country  beauty  hero, 
As  makes  them  look,  like  ev'ning  to  her 
noon. 

And  Laura  (of  her  own  high  Ijcauly  proud, 
Yet  not  to  others  cruel)  Roftly  jjrays, 

Sho  may  appear !  but  Gartha,  bold,  and  loud, 
With  eyes  impatient  as  for  conquest,  stays. 

Though  Astragon  now  owns  her,  and  excus'd 
Her  presence,  as  a  maid  but  rudely  taught, 

Infirm  in  liealth,  and  not  to  greatness  us'd  ; 
Yet   Gartha   still   calls   out,  to   have   her 
brought ! 

But  Ehodalind  (in  whose  relenting  breast 
Compassion's  self  might  sit  at  school  and 
learn) 
Knew  bashful  maids  with  publick  view  dis- 
tre::jt ; 
And  in  their  glass,   themselves  with  fear 
discern ; 

Sho  stopt  this  challenge  which  court-beauty 
made 
To  country  shape ;  not  knowing  Nature's 
hand 
Had  Birtha  dress'd  ;  nor  that  herself  obay'd 
In  vain,  whom  coaqu'ring  Birtha  did  com- 
mand. 

The  duke  (whom  vertuous  kindness  soon  sub- 
dues) 
Though  him  liis  bonds  from  Birtha  highly 
please, 
Yet  seems  to  think,  that  lucky  he,  who  sues 
To  wear  this  royal  maj-d's,  wiU  walk  at  ease. 

Of  these  a  brief  survey  sad  Birtha  takes ; 
And  Orgo's  help  directs  her  eye  to  all ; 
Shows   her   for   whom  grave  Tj-balt  nightly 
wakes ; 
Then  at  whoso  feet  wise  Hermegild  docs 
fall. 

And  when  calm  Orna  with  the  count  she  saw, 
Hope  (who  though  weak,  a  willing  painter  is, 

And  busily  does  ev'ry  pattern  draw) 
By  that  example  could  not  work  amiss. 

For  soon  she  shap'd  her  lord  and  her  so  kindo, 
So  all  of  love ;  till  fancy  wrouglit  no  more 

"WTien  she  perceiv'd  him  sit  with  RhodiJind  ; 
But  froward-paintcr-like  the  copy  tcre. 

And   now  they   move ;  and  she  thus  rob'd, 
believes 
(Since  with  such  haste  they  bear  her  wealth 
away) 
That  they  at  best,  are  but  judicious  thieves, 
And  know  the  noble  valine  of  their  prey. 

And  then  sho  thus  complain'd !  "  "Why  roy.al 

maid ! 

Injurious  greatness  !  did  yon  hither  come 

Where  pow'r's  strong  nets  of  wyre  were  never 

laid? 

But  childish  love  took  craillo  as  at  home. 


Sir  W.  Davexant.] 


SONG. 


[Thied  Pee,iod. — 


"  Where  can  we  safe  our  harmless  blessings 
keep, 
Since  glorious  courts  our  solitude  invade  ? 
BeUs  which  ring  out,  when  th'  unconcern' d 
woiild  sleep ; 
False  lights  to  scare  poor  birds  in  country 
shade ! 

"  Or  if  owT  joys  their  own  discov'ry  make, 
Envy  (whose  tongue  first  kills  whom  she 
devours) 
Calls  it  our  pride  ;  envy,  the  poys'nous  snako, 
Whose  breath  blasts  maids,  as  innocent  as 
flowres ! 

"  Forgive  me,  beautious  greatness,  if  I  grow 
Distemper'd  with  my  fears,  and  rudely  long 

To  be  secure ;  or  praise  your  beauty  so 
As  to  believe,  that  it  may  do  mo  -wrong ; 

"  And  you,    my    plighted    lord,   forgive  mo 
too, 
If,  since  your  worth  and  my  defects  I  find, 
I  fear  what  you  in  justice  ought  to  do  ; 

And  praise  your  judgment   when  I  doubt 
you  kind." 

Now  sudden  fear  o'er  all  her  beauty  wrought 
The  pale  appearance  of  a  killing  frost ; 

And  carefull  Orgo,  when  she  started,  thought 
She  had  her  pledge,  the  precious  emrauld, 
lost. 

But  that  kinde  heart,  as  constant  as  her  own, 
She    did   not    miss ;  'twas    from   a  sudden 
sence. 
Least  in  her  lover's  heart  some  change  was 
grown. 
And  it  grew  pale  with  that  intelligence. 

Soon  from  her  bosome  she  this  emrauld  took: 
'•If  now"   (said  she)  "my  lord  my  heart 
deceaves. 
This  stone  will  by  dead  paleness  make  me 
look 
Pale  as  the  snowy  skin  of  lilly  leaves." 

But  such  a  cheerful  green  the  gemm  did  fling 
Where  she  oppos'd  the  rayes,  as  if  she  had 

Been  dy'de  in  the  complexion  of  the  spring, 
Or  were  by  nimiAs  of  Brittain  valleys  clad. 

Soon  she  with  earnest  passion  kist  the  stone ; 

Which  ne'er  till  then  had  suffor'd  an  eclipse ; 
But  then  the  rayes  retir'd,  as  if  it  shone 

In  vain,  so  neer  the  rubies  of  her  lips. 

Tet  thence  remov'd,  with  pnblick  glory  shines  ! 

She   Orgo    blest,    who    had    this    relique 

brought ; 

And    kept    it   like   those  reliqucs  lock'd   in 

shrines, 

By  which  the  latest  miracles  were  wrought. 

For  soon  respect  was  up  to  rev'rence  grown  ; 

Which  fear  to  superstition  would  suljlimo, 
But  that  her  father  took  fear's  ladder  down ; 

Lose  steps,   by  which  distress  to  Heav'n 
would  cHmbe. 


He  knew,  when  fear  shapes  licav'nly  pow'r  so 
just, 
And  terrible,   (parts  of  that  shape  drawn 
true) 
It  vailes  Hcav'n's  beauty,  love  ;  which  when 
we  trust, 
Our  courage  honours  him  to  whom  we  sue  ! 
Sir  William  Bavenant. — About  1640. 


373--SONG. 

The  lark  now  leaves  his  watery  nest. 

And  climbing  shakes  his  dewy  wings ; 
He  takes  his  window  for  the  oast, 

And  to  implore  your  light,  he  sings. 
Awake,  awake,  the  moon  will  never  rise. 
Till  she  can  dress  her  beauty  at  your  eyes. 
The  merchant  bows  unto  the  seaman's  star, 

The  ploughman  from   the  sun  his  season 
takes ; 
But  stiU  the  lover  wonders  what  they  arc. 

Who  look  for  day  before  his  mistress  wakes ; 
Awake,   awake,  break  through  your  veils  of 

lawn ! 
Then  draw  your  curtains  and  begin  the  dawn. 
Sir  William  Davcna.it. — Aboivt  1G40. 


374.— TO  THE  QUEEN. 

Fair  as  unshaded  light,  or  as  the  day 
In  its  first  birth,  when  all  the  year  was  May ; 
Sweet  as  the  altar's  smoke,  or  as  the  new 
Unfolded  bud,  swell'd  by  the  early  dew ; 
Smooth  as  the  face  of  waters  first  appear'd. 
Ere  tides  began  to  strive  or  winds  were  hoard  ; 
Kind  as  the  willing  saints,  and  calmer  far 
Than  in  their  sleeps  forgiven  hermits  are. 
You  that  are  more  than  o\a  discreeter  fear 
Dares  praise,  with  such  fidl  art,  vv-hat  make 

yon  hero  ? 
Here,  where  the  summer  is  so  little  seen. 
That  leaves,  her  cheapest  wealth,  scarce  reach 

at  green ; 
You  come,  as  if  the  silver  planet  were 
Misled  a  while  from  her  much  injured  sphere  ; 
And,  t'easc  the  travels  of  her  beams  to-night. 
In  this  small  lanthorn  would  contract  her  light. 
Sir  William  Do.vcnant. — Ahout  1640. 


375.— THE   MOENING   STAR. 
Still  Herald  of  the  Morn  !  whoso  ray. 
Being  page  and  usher  to  the  day. 
Doth  mourn  behind  the  sun,  before  him  play  ; 
Who  sett'st  a  golden  signal  ere 
The  bark  retire,  the  lark  appear. 
The  early  cocks  cry  comfort,  screech-owls  fear. 

Who  wink'st  while  lovers  plight  their  troth. 

Then  falls  asleep,  while  they  are  loth 

To  part  without  a  more  engaging  oath  ; 

Steal  in  a  message  to  the  eyes 

Of  Julia,  tell  her  that  she  lies 

Too  long, — thy  lord,  the  Sun,  will  quickly  rise. 


From  1558  to  1049.] 


UPON  HIS  MISTEESS  SAD. 


[James  Sbiblev, 


Yet  it  is  midniglit  still  with  mo, 
Nay  worse,  uulos.s  that  kinder  she 
Smile  day,  and  in  my  zenith  seated  bo  ! 
But  if  she  will  obliquely  rim, 
I  needs  a  calenture  must  shun, 
And,  like  an  Ethiopian,  hate  my  sun. 

John  Hall. — About  1G4C. 


376.— SONG  BY  LOVE   TO  PHYSANDEE 
AND  BELLANIMA. 

Welcome,  welcome,  happy  pair, 

To  those  abodes,  where  spicy  air 

Breathes  perfumes,  and  every  sense 

Doth  find  his  object's  excellence  ; 

"NVliere's  no  heat,  nor  cold  extreme, 

No   winter's   ice,   no    summer's    scorching 

beam  ; 
TVliere's  no  sun,  yet  never  ni^ht, 
Day  always  springing  from  eternal  light. 

All  mortal  sufferings  laid  aside, 
Hero  in  endless  bliss  abide. 

"Welcome  to  Love,  my  now-loved  heir, 

Elysium's  thine,  ascend  my  chair  : 

For  following  sensuality 

I  thought  to  disinherit  thee  ; 

But  being  now  reform'd  in  life. 

And  reunited  to  thy  wife, 

Mine  only  daughter,  fate  allows 

That  Love  with  stars  should  crown  your 

brows. 
Join  ye  that  were  his  guides  to  this, 
Tlius  I  enthrone  you  both — now  kiss ; 
"^Miilst  you  in  endless  measures  move, 
Led  on  to  endless  joys  by  Love. 

Thomas  Nabhcs. — About  1637. 


377.— HIS  HATEED  OF  THE  SCOTS. 
Had  Cain  been  Scot,  God  would  have  changed 

his  doom ; 
Not  forced  him  to  wander,  but  confined  him 

home. 

John  Clevelomd. — About  1647. 


37S.— ON  PHILLIS,  WALIOl^TG  BEFOEE 
SUNEISE. 

The  sluggish  mom  as  yet  unilress  ^, 
My  Phillis  brake  from  out  her  rest, 
As  if  she'd  made  a  match  to  run 
With  Venus,  usher  to  the  sun. 
The  trees  (like  yeomon  of  her  gn.ard 
Serving  more  for  jiomp  than  wanl, 
Eank'd  on  each  side  with  loyal  duty). 
Wave  branches  to  enclose  her  beauty. 
The  plants,  whoso  luxury  was  lopp'd. 
Or  age  with  crutches  undcrpropp'<l, 
Whose  wooden  carcasses  are  grown 
To  be  but  coftins  of  their  own, 
Eo\-ive,  and  at  her  general  dole. 
Each  receives  his  ancient  soul. 


The  winged  choristers  began 
To  chirp  their  matins  ;  and  the  fan 
Of  whistling  winds,  Uke  orgauH  play'd 
L'nto  their  voluntaries,  made 
The  waken' d  earth  in  odours  rise 
To  be  her  morning  sacrifice  ; 
The  flowers,  call'd  out  of  their  betls, 
Start  anil  raise  up  their  drowsy  heads  ; 
And  he  that  for  their  colour  seeks. 
May  find  it  vaulting  in  her  cheeks, 
"Where  roses  mix  ;  no  civil  war 
Between  her  York  and  Lancaster. 
The  marigold,  whose  courtier's  face 
Echoes  the  sun,  and  doth  unlace 
Her  at  his  rise,  at  his  full  stop 
Packs  and  shuts  up  her  gaudy  shop, 
Mistakes  her  cue,  and  doth  display ; 
Thus  Phillis  antedates  the  day. 

These  miracles  had  cramp'd  the  sun, 
Wlio,  tliiiiking  that  his  kingdom's  won. 
Powders  with  light  his  frizzled  locks. 
To  .see  what  saint  his  lustre  mocks. 
The   trembling    leaves   through   which   ho 

play'd. 
Dappling  the  walk  with  light  and  shade, 
(Like  lattice  windows),  give  the  spy 
Eoora  but  to  peep  with  half  an  eye, 
Lost  her  full  orb  his  sight  should  dim, 
And  bid  us  all  good  night  in  him : 
Till  she  would  spend  a  gentle  ray, 
To  force  us  a  new-fashion'd  day. 

But  what  new-fashioned  palsy's  this, 
■V\lnch  makes  the  boughs  divest  their  bliss  ? 
And  that  they  might  her  footsteps  straw. 
Drop  their  leaves  with  shivering  awe  ; 
Phillis  perceives,  and  (lest  her  stay 
Should  wed  October  unto  May, 
And  as  her  beauty  caxis'd  a  spring. 
Devotion  might  an  aiitunm  bring), 
Withdrew  her  beams,  yet  made  no  night. 
But  left  the  sun  her  curate  light. 

John  Cleveland. — Abo^it  lG-17. 


579.— UPON  HIS  mSTEESS  SAD. 

Melancholy,  hence,  and  get 
Some  piece  of  cai-th  to  be  thy  scat. 
Here  the  air  and  nimble  fire 
Would  shoot  up  to  meet  desire : 
Sullen  humour  leave  her  blood. 
Mis  not  with  the  purer  flood. 
But  let  pleasures  swelling  hero, 
Make  a  spring-tide  all  the  year. 

Love  a  thousand  sweets  distilling, 
And  with  pleasure  bosoms  filling. 
Charm  all  eyes  that  none  may  find  as, 
Be  above,  before,  beliind  us  : 
And  while  we  thy  raptures  taste, 
Compel  time  itself  to  stay, 
Or  by  forelock  hold  him  fast, 
Lest  occasion  slip  away. 

James  Shirley. — Al/out  1043. 


James  Shirley.] 


ECHO  AND  NARCISSUS. 


[Thied  Pekiod. — 


3S0.— ECHO  AXD  NAECISSUS. 

Eair  Eclio,  rise !  sick-thoiightecl  nj-mpli,  awake, 
Leave  thy  creen  couch,  and  canopy  of  trees  ! 

Long  since  the  choristers  of  the  wood  did  shako 
Their  ■wings,  and  sing  to  the  bright  sun's 
uprise : 

Day  hath  wept  o'er  thy  couch,  and,  progressed, 

JBlusheth  to  see  fair  Echo  still  in  bod. 

If  not  the  birds,  who  'bout  the  coverts  fly, 
And  T\-ith  their  warbles  charm  the  neigh- 
bouring air ; 
If  not  the  sun,  whose  new  embroidery 

Makes  rich  the  leaves  that  in  thy  arbours 
are. 
Can   make  thee  rise ;   yet,  love-sick  nymiih, 

away, 
The  young  Narcissus  is  abroad  to-day. 

Pursue  him,  timorous  maid  :  he  moves  apace  ; 
Favonius  waits  to  play  with  thy  loose  hair, 
And  help   thy  flight;   see  how  the  drooping 
grass 
Courts  thy  soft  tread,  thou  child  of  sound 
and  air ; 
Attempt,  and  overtake  him  ;  though  ho  be 
Coy  to  all  other  n;iTnphs,  he'U  stoop  to  thee. 

If  thy  face  move  not,  let  thy  eyes  express 
Some  rhetoric  of  thy  tears  to  make   him 
stay  ; 

He  must  bo  a  rock  that  will  not  melt  at  these. 
Dropping  these  native  diamonds  in  his  way  ; 

Mistaken  he  may  stoop  at  them,  and  this, 

"Who  knows  how  soon  ?  may  help  thee  to  a  kiss. 

If  neither  love,  thy  beauty,  nor  thy  tears. 
Invent  some  other  way  to  make  him  know 

He  need  not  hunt,  that  can  have  such  a  deer : 
The  Queen  of  Love  did  once  Adonis  v/oo, 

But,  hard  of  soul,  with  no  persuasions  won, 

He  felt  the  curse  of  his  disdain  too  soon. 

In  vain  I  counsel  her  to  put  on  wing  ; 

Echo  hath  left  her  solitary  grove  ; 
And  in  the  vale,  tlie  palace  of  the  spring, 

Sits  silently  attending  to  her  love ; 
But  round  about,  to  catch  his  voice  with  care, 
In  every  shade  and  tree  she  hid  a  snare. 

Now  do  the  huntsmen  fill  the  air  with  noise. 
And  their  shrill  horns  chafe  her  delighted 
ear. 
Which,  with  loud  accents,   give  the  woods  a 
voice 
Proclaiming  parley  to  the  fearful  deer : 
She  hears  the  jolly  tunes ;  but  every  strain, 
As  high  and  musical,  she  returns  again. 

Eous'd  is  the  game ;  pursuit  doth  put  on  wings ; 
The  sun  doth  shine,  and  gild  them  out  their 
way; 
The  deer  into  an  o'ergrown  thicket  springs, 
Through  which  he  quaintly  steals  his  shine 
away  ; 
The  hunters  scatter  ;  but  the  boy,  o'crthrown 
In  a  dark  part  of  the  wood,  comfjlains  alone. 


Him,  Echo,  led  by  her  aifections,  foiind, 
Joy'd,  you  may  guess,  to  reach  him  with  her 
eye; 

But  more,  to  see  him  rise  ^vitliout  a  wound — 
Who  yet  obscures  herself  behind  some  tree  ; 

He,  vexed,  exclaims,  andasldng, "  Where  am  I  r " 

The  unseen  virgin  answers,  "  Hero  am  I !  " 

"  Some  guide  from  hence  !  Will  no  man  hear  ?  " 
he  cries : 
She  answers,  in  her  passion,  "Ohman,hear!" 
"  I  die,  I  die,"  say  both  ;  and  thus  she  tries, 

AVith  frequent  answers,  to  entice  his  ear 
And  person  to  her  court,  more  fit  for  love  ; 
He  tracks  the  sound,  and  finds  her  odorous 
grove. 

The  way  he  trod  was  paved  with  violets, 
Whose  azure   leaves  do  warm  their  naked 
stalks ; 

In  their  white  double  ruffs  the  daisies  jet. 
And  primroses  are  scattered  in  the  walks. 

Whose  pretty  mixture  in  the  ground  declares 

Another  galaxy  embossed  with  stars. 

Two  rows  of  elms  ran  with  j)roportioned  grace, 
Like  nature's  arras,  to  adorn  the  sides  ; 

The  friendly  vines  their  loved  barks  embrace, 
■WTailo  folding-tops  the  chequered  ground- 
work hides  ; 

Here  oft  the  tired  sun  himself  would  rest, 

Riding  his  glorious  circuit  to  the  west. 

From  hence  delight  conveys  him  unawares 
Into  a  spacious  green,  whose  either  side 

Ahill  did  guard,  whilst  with  his  trees,  like  hairs. 
The  clouds  were  busy  binding  up  his  head ; 

The  flowers  hero  smile  upon  him  as  he  treads. 

And,  but  when  he  looks  up,  hang  down  their 
heads. 

Not  far  from  hence,  near  an  harmonious  brook, 
Within  an  arbour  of  conspiring  trees, 

Whose  wilder  boughs  into  the  stream  did  look, 
A  place  more  suitable  to  her  distress. 

Echo,  suspecting  that  her  love  was  gone. 

Herself  had  in  a  careless  posture  thrown. 

But  Time  upon  his  wings  had  brought  the  lx)y 
To  see  this  lodging  of  the  airy  queen, 

"VMiom  the  dejected  nymph  espies  \\ith  joy 
Through  a  small  window  of  eglantine  ; 

And  that  she  might  be  worthy  his  embrace, 

Forgets  not  to  new-dress  her  blubber' d  face. 

With  confidence  she  sometimes  woidd  go  out. 
And  boldly  meet  Narcissus  in  the  way ; 

But  then  her  fears  present  her  with  new  doubt. 
And  chide  her  over-rash  resolve  away. 

Her  heart  ^\ith  overcharge  of  love  must  break  ; 

Great  .Juno  will  not  let  poor  Echo  speak. 
***** 

Jmnes  Shirley. — Alout  IG-IG. 


3S1.— THE  EESOLVE. 

Tell  me  not  of  a  face  that's  fair, 
Nor  lip  and  cheek  that's  red. 

Nor  of  the  tresses  of  her  hair. 
Nor  curls  in  order  laid  ; 


From  1553  to  1649.] 


THE  INQUIRY. 


[Katuebine  PaiLips. 


Kor  of  a,  raro  Hcraphic  voice, 

That  like  an  an{;rcl  sings  ; 
Thou^'h  if  I  wcro  to  t.-xkc  my  choice, 

1  wouU  liavo  all  tlieso  thinj^s. 
But  if  that  thou  wilt  have  mo  love, 

And  it  must  bo  a  nho  ; 
Tho  only  argiimcnt  can  move 

Is,  that  she  will  love  me. 

Tho  glories  of  j^our  lailics  ho 

But  metai-hors  of  things, 
Anil  but  rc.-cmblo  what  we  see 

Each  common  object  brings. 
Roses  out-red  their  lijis  and  checks, 

Lilies  their  whiteness  stain  : 
"What  fool  is  ho  that  shadows  seckg, 

And  may  tho  substance  gain  I 
Then  if  thou' It  have  mo  love  a 

Let  it  be  one  that's  kind, 
Else  I'm  a  servant  to  the  glass 

That's  with  Canary  lined. 

AUxandcr  Brome. — Alout  1C19. 


3S2.— THE  MAD  L0\T:R. 

I  have  been  in  love,  and  in  debt,  and  in  drink, — 

This  many  and  man}'  a  year  ; 
And  thoso  throe  are  plagues  enough,  ono  would 
think. 

For  ono  poor  mortal  to  bear. 
'Twas  drink  made  mo  fall  into  lovo, 

And  love  made  mc  run  into  debt ; 
And  though  I  have  struggled  and  struggled 
and  strove, 

I  cannot  get  out  of  them  yet. 

There's  nothing  but  money  can  cure  mo. 
And  rid  me  of  all  my  pain  ; 
'Twill  pay  all  my  debts, 
And  remove  all  my  lets  ! 
And  my  mistress  that  eaimot  endure  mc, 

AVill  love  me,  and  love  mc  again  : 
Then  I'll  fall  to  loving  and  drinking  again. 

Alexaiuler  Bromc. — About  1649. 


3S3.— TO  A  COY  LADY. 

I  prithee  leave  this  pec'vish  fashion, 
Don't  desire  to  bo  high  prized ; 

Love's  a  princely  noble  passion, 
And  doth  scorn  to  be  despised. 

Though  we  say  you're  fair,  you  know 

Wo  your  beauty  do  bestow. 

For  our  fancy  makes  you  so. 

Don't  be  proud  'cause  wo  adore  you. 
Wo  do't  only  for  our  pleasure  ; 

And  thoso  parts  in  which  you  glory 
AVc  by  fancy  weigh  and  meadurc. 

When  for  deities  you  go, 

For  angels  or  for  qiicens,  pray  know 

'Tis  our  own  fancy  makes  you  so. 


Don't  suppose  yonr  Majci'ty 

By  tyranny's  best  hit,'xdlicd. 
And  your  angelic  Natures  bo 

Distinguish'd  only  by  your  pride. 
Tyrants  make  subjects  rebels  grow, 
And  pride  makes  angels  devils  below, 
And  your  pride  may  make  you  so  ! 

Alexander  Bromc. — Ahov.t  1649. 


384.— THE   INQUIRY. 

If  wo  no  olil  historian's  namo 

Authentic  will  admit, 
But  think  all  said  of  friendship's  famo 

But  poetry  or  wit ; 
Yet  what's  re\ered  by  minds  so  pure 
Must  bo  a  bright  idea  sure. 

But  as  our  immortality 

By  inward  sense  we  find, 
Judging  that  if  it  co'old  not  be, 

It  would  not  be  dcsign'd  : 
So  here  how  could  such  copies  fall, 
If  there  were  no  original  ? 

But  if  truth  be  in  ancient  song, 

Or  story  we  believe  ; 
If  tho  inspired  and  greater  throng 

Have  scorned  to  deceive  ; 
Thero  have  been  hearts  whose  fricndsliip 

gave 
Them  thoughts   at   once  both  soft  and 

grave. 
Among  that  consecrated  crew 

Some  more  seraphic  shade 
Lend  mc  a  favourable  clew, 

Now  mists  my  ej'es  invade. 
Wliy,  having  fill'd  the  world  with  fame, 
Left  you  so  little  of  your  flame  i* 

Wliy  is't  so  difHcult  to  see 

Two  bodies  and  one  mind  ? 
And  why  are  those  who  else  agreo 

So  difhcultly  kind  ? 
Hath  nature  such  fantastic  art. 
That  she  can  vary  evci-y  heart  i" 

Y\liy  are  the  bands  of  friendship  tied 

"With  so  remiss  a  knot. 
That  by  the  most  it  is  defied. 

And  by  tho  most  forgot  ? 
"SMiy  do  wo  stop  with  so  light  senso 
From  friendship  to  indiifcrcnco  ? 

If  friendship  sympathy  impart, 

"\Miy  this  ill-shufilcd  game. 
That  heart  can  never  meet  with  heart, 

Or  flame  encounter  flame  ? 
What  does  this  cruelty  create  ? 
Is't  the  intrigue  of  love  or  fate  ? 
Had  friendship  ne'er  been  known  to  men, 

(Tho  ghost  at  last  confest) 
Tho  world  had  then  a  stranger  been 

To  all  that  heaven  posscst. 
lint  coidd  it  all  be  here  acquired, 
Not  heaven  itself  would  bo  desired, 

Kathcrinc  Philips.— About  1640. 


Kathesine  Philips.] 


A  FKIEND. 


[Third  Period. — 


3S5.— A  FFJEND. 

Lore,  nature's  plot,  this  great  creation's  sonl, 

The  being  and  the  harmony  of  things, 
Doth  stQl  preserve  and  propagate  the  whole, 
From  whence  man's  happiness  and  safety- 
springs  : 
The   earliest,   whitest,    blessed*  st   times    did 

draw 
From  her  alone  their  vmivcrsal  law. 

Friendship's  an  abstract  of  this  noble  flame, 
'Tis  lovo  refined  and   pui-ged  from  all  its 
dross, 
The  next  to  angel's  love,  if  not  the  same, 

As  strong  in  passion  is,  though  not  so  gross  : 
It  antedates  a  glad  eternity, 
And  is  an  heaven  in  epitome. 

«         «         *         *         * 
Essential  honour  must  bo  in  a  friend, 

Not  such  as  every  breath  fans  to  and  fro  ; 
But  born  within,  is  its  own  judge  and  end. 
And  dares  not  sin   though  sure  that  none 
shotdd  know. 
Where  friendship  's  spoke,  honesty  's  under- 
stood ; 
For  none  can  be  a  friend  that  is  not  good. 
#         #         *         *         *  . 

Thick  waters  show  no  iniagcs  of  things ; 
Friends  are  each  other's  mirrors,  and  should 
be 
Clearer  than  crystal  or  the  mountain  springs, 

And  free  from  clouds,  design  or  flattery. 
For  vulgar  soids  no  part  of  friendship  share  ; 
Poets  and  friends  are  bom  to  what  they  arc. 
Katherine  Pliilijps. — About  1649. 


386.— TO  HIS  HEAET. 

Hence,  heart,  with  her  that  must  depart, 

And  hald  thee  with  thy  soverain. 
For  I  had  lever  want  ane  heart. 

Nor  have  the  heart  that  does  me  pain  ; 

Therefore  go  with  thy  luvo  remain, 
And  let  me  live  thus  unmolest ; 

See  that  thou  come  not  back  again, 
But  bide  with  her  thou  luvis  best. 

Sen  she  that  1  have  servit  lang, 

Is  to  depart  so  suddenly, 
Address  thee  now,  for  thou  sail  gang 

And  beir  thy  lafly  company. 

Fra  she  be  gone,  heartless  am  I ; 
For  why  ?  thou  art  with  her  possest. 

Therefore,  my  heart !  go  hence  in  hy, 
And  bide  with  her  thou  luvis  best. 

Though  this  belappit  body  hero 

Bo  bound  to  servitude  and  thrall. 
My  faithful  heart  is  free  inteir, 

And  mind  to  serve  my  lady  at  all. 

Wald  God  that  I  were  perigall 
Under  that  redolent  rose  to  rest ! 

Yet  at  the  least,  my  heart,  thou  sail 
Abide  -with  her  thou  luvis  best. 


Sen  in  yoiir  garth  the  lily  why  to 

May  not  remain  amang  the  lave, 
Adieu  the  flower  of  haill  delyte  ; 

Adieu  the  succour  that  may  mo  save ; 

Adieu  the  fragrant  balmio  suaif. 
And  lamp  of  ladies  lustiest ! 

My  faithful  heart  she  sail  it  have, 
To  bide  with  her  it  luvis  best. 

Deplore,  ye  ladies  clear  of  hue, 

Her  absence,  sen  she  must  depart, 
And  specially  ye  luvers  true, 

That  woiindod  bo  with  luvis  dart. 

For  j-o  sail  want  you  of  ane  heart 
As  wcil  as  I,  therefore  at  last 

Do  go  with  mine,  with  mind  inwart, 
And  bide  -^vith  her  thou  luvis  best. 

Alexander  Scot. — About  1649. 


387.— EONDEL  OF  LOVE. 

Lo  what  it  is  to  luve, 

Learn  ye  that  list  to  pruve. 
By  me,  I  say,  that  no  ways  may, 

The  grund  of  greif  romuve. 
But  still  decay,  both  nicht  and  day ; 

Lo  what  it  is  to  luve ! 

Luve  is  ane  fervent  fire, 

KendilHt  without  desire, 
Short  plesour,  lang  displesour ; 

Eepentanco  is  the  hire  ; 
Ane  pure  tressour,  without  messotir ; 

Luve  is  ane  fervent  fire. 

To  luve  and  to  be  wise. 

To  rege  with  gude  adwise ; 
Now  thus,  now  than,  so  goes  the  game, 

Incertain  is  the  dice  ; 
There  is  no  man,  I  say,  that  can 

Both  luve  and  to  be  wise. 

Flee  alwayis  from  the  snare, 

Learn  at  me  to  beware  ; 
It  is  ane  pain  and  dowble  train 

Of  endless  woe  and  care  ; 
For  to  refrain  that  denger  i^lain, 

Flee  ahvays  from  the  snare. 

Alexander  Scot. — About  1G49. 


3S8.— THE  TOWN  LADIES. 

Some  -svifis  of  the  borowstoun 
Rae  wonder  vain  arc,  and  wantoiin. 
In  warld  they  wait  not  what  to  weir : 
On  claithis  they  ware  mony  a  croun ; 
And  all  for  newfangleness  of  geir. 

And  of  fine  sUk  their  fiarrit  clokis, 
With  hingan  sleeves,  like  geil  pokis ; 
Nae  preaching  will  gar  them  f  orbcir 
To  weir  all  thing  that  sin  provokis ; 
And  aU  for  newfangleness  of  geir. 

Their  mlicoats  maun  weel  be  hev.ut, 
Broudred  richt  braid,  with  pasments  sewit. 
I  trow  wha  wald  the  matter  speir. 
That  their  gndcmen  had  cause  to  I'ue  it, 
That  evir  their  wifis  wore  sic  geir. 


From  1558  to  1649.] 


NIGHT  IS  NIGH  GONE. 


[Alex.  Montoomeet. 


Their  woven  hoao  of  silk  arc  shawin, 
Barrit  aboon  ■vvith  taisels  drawin ; 
With  partens  of  anc  now  maneir, 
To  fjar  their  coiirtlinoss  be  knawin  ; 
And  all  for  nowfangloness  of  geir. 

Sometime  they  will  bcir  np  their  pown, 
To  shaw  their  wiliroat  hing-an  down  ; 
And  sometime  baith  they  will  upbeir, 
To  shaw  their  hose  of  black  or  brown ; 
And  aU  for  nowfanglenoss  of  geir. 

Their  collars,  carcats,  and  hauso  beidis  ! 
"With  velvet  hat  heigh  on  their  heidis, 
Cordit  with  gold  like  ane  yonnkeir. 
Braidit  about  with  golden  threidis ; 
And  all  for  nowfangloness  of  geir. 

Their  shoon  of  velvet,  and  their  muilis ! 
In  kirk  they  arc  not  content  of  stuilis, 
The  sermon  when  they  sit  to  heir, 
But  carries  cusheons  like  vain  fulis ; 
And  all  for  nowfanglenoss  of  geir. 

And  some  will  spend  mair,  I  hoar  say, 
In  spice  and  drugis  in  ane  day. 
Nor  wald  their  mothers  in  ane  ycir. 
■\Vliilk  will  gar  mony  pack  decay, 
When  thoy  sao  vainly  waste  their  geir. 

Leave,  burgess  men,  or  all  bo  lost, 
On  your  wifis  to  mak  sic  cost, 
Whilk  may  gar  all  your  bairais  bleir. 
She  that  may  not  want  wine  and  roast, 
Is  able  for  to  waste  some  geir. 

Between  them,  and  nobles  of  blude, 
Nao  difference  but  ano  velvet  hude  ! 
Their  camrock  curchics  arc  as  deir, 
Their  other  claithis  are  as  gude, 
And  they  as  costly  in  other  geir. 

Of  burgess  wifis  though  I  speak  plain, 
Some  landwart  ladies  arc  as  vain, 
As  by  their  claithing  may  appeir. 
Wearing  gayer  nor  them  maj-  gain, 
On  owcr  vain  claithis  wasting  geir. 

Sir  Richard  Maitland. — About  1580. 


3S9.— THE  CHEEKY  AND  THE  SLAE. 

Tho  cushat  crouds,  the  corbie  cries. 
The  cuckoo  couks,  tho  jirattling  pycs 

To  geek  there  thoj"  begin ; 
Tho  jargon  of  tho  jangling  jays, 
Tho  craiking  craws  and  kccklinjj  kays, 

They  deave't  mo  with  their  din. 
Tho  painted  im^\-n  with  Argus  oyca 

Can  on  his  IMay-cock  call ; 
Tho  turtle  wails  on  wither' d  trees, 
And  Echo  answers  all. 
Repeating,  \nth  greeting, 
How  fair  Narcissus  fell. 
By  lying  and  spying 
His  shadow  in  tho  well. 


I  saw  the  hurcheon  and  the  hare 
In  hidlings  hirpliug  here  and  there, 

To  make  their  morning  mange. 
Tho  con,  the  cuning,  and  tho  cat, 
Whoso  dainty  downs  with  dew  were  wat, 

With  stiff  moustachios  strange. 
Tlio  hart,  the  hind,  tho  dae,  tlio  rao, 

Tho  foumart  and  false  fox  ; 
Tho  bearded  Imck  clamb  up  the  brao 
With  birsy  hairs  and  brocks  ; 

Some  feeding,  some  dreading 

Tho  hunter's  subtle  snares, 

With  skipping  and  tripping, 

They  play'd  them  all  in  pairs, 

Tho  air  was  sober,  saft,  and  sweet, 
Nao  misty  vapours,  wind,  nor  weet. 

But  quiet,  calm,  and  clear. 
To  foster  Flora's  fragrant  flowers, 
Whereon  Ajiollo's  paramours 

Had  trinkled  mony  a  tear  ; 
Tho  which  like  stiver  shakers  shinod, 

Embroidering  Beauty's  bed, 
Tr\Ticre\vith  their  heavy  heads  declined 
In  May's  colours  clad. 

Some  knoping,  some  dropping 

Of  balmy  liquor  svreet. 

Excelling  and  smelling 

Through  Phoebus'  wholesome  heat. 

Alexander  Montgomery. — About  1597. 


3C)0.._XIGHT  IS  NIGH  GO^vT:. 

Hey,  now  tho  daj-'s  dawning; 

The  jolly  cock's  crowing ; 

The  Eastern  skj'-'s  glowing ; 

Stars  fade,  one  by  one ; 

The  thistle-cock's  crying 

On  lovers  long  lying. 

Cease  vowing  and  sighing ; 

Tho  night  is  nigh  gone. 

The  fields  are  o'erflowing 

With  gowans  all  glowing. 

And  \vhito  lilies  growing, 

A  thousand  as  one  ; 

Tho  sweet  ring-dove  cooing. 

His  love-notes  renewing. 

Now  moaning,  now  suing ; 

The  night  is  nigh  gone. 

Tho  season  excelling. 

In  scented  flowers  smelling, 

To  kind  love  compelling 

Our  hearts  every  one  ; 

With  sweet  ballads  moving 

Tho  maids  wo  are  loving, 

"Mid  musing  and  roving 

The  night  is  nigh  gone. 

Of  war  and  fair  women 

The  young  knights  are  dreaming. 

With  bright  breastplates  glcomiag 

And  plumed  helmets  on  ; 

The  barbed  steed  neighs  lordly, 

And  shakes  his  mane  jiroudly. 

For  war-trumpets  louiUy 

Say  night  is  nigh  gone. 


AiESAXDEB  HuaiE.] 


EAULT  DAWN. 


[Third  Period. — 


I  see  the  flags  flowintr, 
The  warriors  all  glo'w'inc', 
And.  snorting  and  blowing', 
The  steeds  rushing  on  ; 
The  lances  are  crashing, 
Out  broad  blades  come  flashing, 
'Mid  shouting  and  dashing — 
The  night  is  nigh  gone. 
Alexander  Montgomery. — About  1597. 


391.— EAELY  DAWN. 

O  perfect  light,  which  shed  away 

The  darkness  from  the  light, 
And  set  a  ruler  o'er  the  day. 

Another  o'er  the  night. 

Thy  glory,  when  the  day  forth  flies, 

More  vively  does  appear, 
Xor  at  mid-day  unto  our  eyes 

The  shining  sun  is  clear. 

The  shadow  of  the  earth  anon 

Removes  and  drawLs  by, 
Syne  in  the  east,  when  it  is  gone. 

Appears  a  clearer  sky. 

WhUk  soon  perceive  the  little  larks. 

The  lapwing  and  the  snipe  ; 
And  tune  their  song  like  Nature's  clerks. 

O'er  meadow,  muir,  and  stripe. 

Alexander  Hume. — About  1599. 


392.— THE  NOON-TIDE  OF  A  SUMMER'S 
DAY, 
The  time  so  tranquil  is  and  clear, 

That  nowhere  shall  j^e  find, 
Save  on  a  high  and  barren  hill, 
An  air  of  passing  wind. 

All  trees  and  simples,  groat  and  small, 

That  balmy  leaf  do  bear, 
Than  they  were  painted  on  a  wall. 

No  more  they  move  or  steir. 

The  rivers  fresh,  the  caller  streams, 

O'er  rocks  can  smftly  rin, 
The  water  clear  like  crystal  beams. 

And  makes  a  jjleasant  din. 

AlcxoMder  Hume. — Aboxd  1599. 


393.— EVENING. 

What  pleasure,  then,  to  walk  and  see 

End-lang  a  river  clear. 
The  perfect  form  of  every  tree 

Within  the  deep  appear. 

The  salmon  out  of  cruives  and  creels, 

Uphailed  into  scouts. 
The  bells  and  circles  on  the  weills 

Through  leaping  of  the  trouts. 

O  sure  it  were  a  seemly  thing, 
"While  all  is  still  and  calm. 

The  praise  of  God  to  play  and  sing, 
With  tnunpet  and  \vith  shalm. 


Through  all  the  land  great  is  the  gild 

Of  rustic  folks  that  cry ; 
Of  bleating  sheep  fra  they  be  kiU'd, 

Of  calves  and  rowting  kye. 

All  labourers  draw  hame  at  even, 

And  can  to  others  say, 
Thanks  to  the  gi-acious  God  of  heaven, 

Whilk  sent  this  summer  day. 

Alexander  Hume. — About  1590. 


394.— ANE  SCHOET  POEME  OF  TYME. 

As  I  was  pansing  in  a  morning  aire, 

And  could  not  sleip  nor  nawjas  take  mo 
rest, 

Furth  for  to  walk,  the  morning  was  so  faire, 
Athort  the  fields,  it  seemed  to  mo  the  best. 
The  East  was  cleare,  whereby  bcl.>'vo  I  gest 

Tlaat  f.^Tie  Titan  cumming  v/as  in  sight, 

Obscuring  chaste  Diana  by  his  light. 

"UHio  by  his  rising  in  the  azure  skycs, 

Dil  dewlio  holse  all  thame   on   earth   do 
dwell. 
The  balmie  dew  through  birning  drouth  he 
dryis, 
Which  made  the  soilo  to  savour  swcit  and 

smell. 
By  dew  that  on  the  night  before  downe  fell. 
Which  then  was  soukit  up  by  the  Dclpliienus 

heit 
Up  in  the  aire :  it  was  so  light  and  wcit. 

WTiose  hie  ascending  in  his  purpour  clicro 

Provokit  all  from  Morpheus  to  flee  : 
As  beasts  to  feid,  and  birds  to  sing  ^Ndth  bcir, 

Men  to  tlicir  labour,  bissie  as  the  bee  : 

Yet  idle  men  devysing  did  I  sec. 
How  for  to  drive  the  tyme  that  did  them  irk, 
By   sindrie    pastymcs,    quhilo    that    it   grew 

mirk. 
Then  woundrod  I  to  see  them  scik  a  wylo. 

So  williiigly  the  iirccious  tyme  to  tine : 
And  how  they  did  theniselfis  so  farr  bcgyle, 

To  fushe  of  tyme,  which  of  itself  is  fyne. 

Fra  tyme  be  past  to  call  it  backwart  syne 
Is  bot  in  vaine  :  therefore  men  sould  be  warr, 
To  sleuth  the  tyme  that  flees  fra  them  so  farr. 

For  what  hath  man  bot  tjnne  into  this  lyfe, 
■\\liich  gives  him  dayis  his  God  aright  to 
know  ? 
"Wliercfore  then  sould  we  be  at  sic  a  stryfe, 
So  spcdelie  our  selfis  for  to  witlidraw 
Evin  from  the  tyme,  which  is  on  nowayes 
slaw 
To  flic  from  us,  suppose  we  fled  it  noght  ? 
More   wyse   we   were,  if   wo   the   tyme   had 

soght. 
But  sen  that  tyme  is  sic  a  precious  thing, 

I  wald  we  sould  bestow  it  into  that 
Which  were  most  pleasour  to  our  heavenly 
King. 
Flee  ydilteth,  which  is  the  greatest  lat ; 
Bot,  sen  that  death  to  all  is  destinat. 


From  1558  to  1049.] 


THE  WOEK-GIEL'S  SONG. 


[Nicholas  Udall. 


Let  us  employ  tliat  tynic  that  God  liuth  send 

us, 
In  doing  wcill,  that  good  men  may  commend 

U3. 

King  James  VI. — About  15&1. 


395.— SOLITAEY  LIFE. 

Sweet  solitary  life  ;  lovely,  dumb  joy, 

That   neod'st   no   warnings   how   to   grow 
more  wiso 
By  other  men's  mishapn,  nor  the  annoy 

Which  from  sore  ^vrongs  done  to  one's  self 
doth  rise. 
The  morning's  second  mansion,  truth's  first 
friend, 
Never   acquainted   -with   the   world's   vain 
broils, 
T\Tien   the   whole   day   to   our  ov.ti   use   wo 
spend. 
And    our    dear    time    no    fierce    ambition 
spoils. 
Most  happj'  state,  that  never  talc'st  revenge 

For  injuries  received,  nor  dost  fear 
The    court's    ftroat    earthquake,   the  gi'ieved 
truth  of  change. 
Nor  none  of  falsehood's  savoury  lies  dost 
hear ; 
Nor  knows  hope's  sweet  disease  that  charms 
our  sense. 
Nor  its  sad  cure — dear-bought  experience  ! 
Earl  of  Ancrum. — About  1624. 


396.— SONNET. 

I  swear,  Aurora,  by  thy  starry  eyes. 

And  by  those  golden  locks,  whose  lock  none 

slips. 
And  by  the  coral  of  thy  rosy  lips, 
And  by  the  naked  snows  which  boanty  dyes ; 
I  swear  by  all  the  jewels  of  thy  mind, 
"Whoso  like  yet  never  worldly  treasiu-e  bought. 
Thy  solid  judgment,  and  thj'  generous  thought, 
■\\liich   in   this    darken' d    ago    have    clearly 

shin'd ; 
I  swear  by  those,  and  by  my  spotless  love, 
And  by  my  secret,  j^et  most  fervent  fires, 
That  I  have  never  nurst  but  chaste  dosu'cs, 
And  such  as  modesty  might  well  approve. 
Then,  since  I  love  those  virtuous  parts  in  thco, 
Shouldst  thou  not  lovo  this  virtuous  mind  in 

mo? 

Earl  oj  Stirling. — About  1G37. 


397.— MY  FANTASY  WILL  NEVER 
TURN. 

Spite  of  his  spite,  which  that  in  vain, 
Doth  seek  to  force  my  fantasy, 
I  am  professed  for  loss  or  gain, 
To  bo  thine  own  assuredly  ; 

Wlierefore  let  my  father  spito  and  spurn, 

My  fantasy  will  never  tnm ! 


Although  my  father  of  busy  wit, 
Doth  babble  still,  I  care  not  though  ; 
I  have  no  fear,  nor  yet  will  flit, 
As  doth  the  water  to  and  fro  ; 
Wlierefore,  <5cc. 

For  I  am  set,  and  will  not  swerve, 
Whom  spiteful  speech  removeth  nought ; 
And  sin<?e  that  I  thy  grace  descn-e, 
I  count  it  is  not  dearly  bought ; 
Wherefore,  &c. 

"VMio  is  afraid,  let  you  him  fly. 
For  I  shall  well  abide  the  brunt : 
Maugre  to  his  lips  that  listeth  to  lie, 
Of  busy  brains  as  is  the  wont ; 
"Wherefore,  <S;c. 

VTho  listeth  thereat  to  laugh  or  lour, 
I  am  not  he  that  aught  doth  reach ; 
There  is  no  pain  that  hath  the  power 
Out  of  my  breast  j'our  love  to  fetch  ; 
"VMierefore,  <5^c. 

For  whereas  ho  moved  mo  to  the  school. 
And  only  to  follow  mj'  book  and  learning. 
He  could  never  make  me  such  a  fool. 
With  all  his  soft  words  and  fair  speaking ; 
"Wtcrefore,  &c. 

Tliis  minion  here,  this  mincing  trull. 
Doth  please  mo  more  a  thousand  fold. 
Than  aU  the  earth  that  is  so  full 
Of  i)reciou3  stones,  silver,  and  gold ; 
Wherefore,  &c. 

"Whatsoever  I  did  it  was  for  her  sake. 
It  was  for  her  love  and  only  pleasure  ; 
I  count  it  no  labour  such  labour  to  take 
In  getting  to  me  so  high  a  treasure; 
"\Mierefore,  &c. 

This  day  I  intended  for  to  be  merry. 
Although  my  hard  father  be  far  hence, 
I  know  no  caiisc  for  to  be  hea-\-y, 
For  all  tills  cost  and  great  expense ; 
"Wlierefore,  &c. 

Thomas  Ingdand. — About  IDCO. 


398.— THE  WORK-GIRL'S  SONG. 

Pipe,  mcvry  Annot ; 

Trilla,  Triila,  Trillarie. 
Work,  Tibet ;  work,  Annot ;  work,  Margcrio; 
Sow,  Tibet ;  knit,  Annot ;  spin,  Jlargerio  ; 
Let  us  see  who  will  win  the  -v-ictory. 

Pipe,  merry  Annot ; 

Trilla,  Trilla,  Trillarie. 
■What,  Tibet!  what,  Annot!  what,  Margorie! 
Ye  sleep,  but  we  do  not,  that  shall  we  try  ; 
Your  fingers  be  numb,  our  work  will  not  lie. 

Pipe,  merry  Annot  ; 

Trilla,  Trilla,  Trillai-ie. 
Now  Tibet,  now  Aimot.  now  Margcrio ; 
Now  whippet  apace  for  the  maystrio  ; 
13ut  it  wiU  not  be,  our  mouth  is  so  dry. 


Nicholas  Udall.] 


THE  MINION  WIFE. 


[Third  Pebiod. — 


Pipe,  merry  Annot ; 

TriUa,  Trilla,  Trillario. 
"Wien,  Tibet  ?  when,  Annot  i-  when,  Jlargerie  ? 
I  win  not, — 1  can  not, — no  more  can  I ; 
Then  give  we  all  over,  and  tliero  let  it  lie  ! 

Nicholas  Udall. — About  1566. 


399.— THE  MINION  AVIFE. 

Wlio  so  to  many  a  minion  wife, 
Hath  had  good  chance  and  hap, 

Must  love  her  and  cherish  her  all  his  life. 
And  dandle  her  in  his  lap. 

If  she  Avill  faro  well,  if  she  will  go  gay, 

A  good  husband  ever  still, 
"Whatever  she  list  to  do  or  to  say, 

Must  let  her  have  her  own  will. 
About  what  affairs  so  ever  he  go, 

He  must  show  her  all  his  mind  ; 
None  of  his  counsel  she  may  be  kept  fro, 

Else  is  he  a  man  unkind. 

Nicholas  Udall. — About  1566. 


400.— IDLENESS. 

What  heart  can  think,  or  tongue  express, 
The  harm  that  groweth  of  idleness  ? 

This  idleness  in  some  of  us 

Is  seen  to  seem  a  thing  but  slight ; 

But  if  that  sum  the  sums  discuss, 
The  total  sum  doth  show  us  straight 
This  idleness  to  weigh  such  weight 

That  it  no  tongue  can  well  express, 

The  harm  that  groweth  of  idleness. 

This  vice  I  Hken  to  a  weed 

That  husbandmen  have  named  tyne, 

The  which  in  corn  doth  root  or  breed ; 
The  grain  to  ground  it  doth  incline 
It  never  ripeth,  but  rotteth  in  fine  ; 

And  even  a  like  thing  is  to  guess 

Against  all  virtue,  idleness. 

The  proud  man  may  be  patient, 
The  ireful  may  be  liberal, 

The  gluttonous  may  be  continent. 
The  covetous  may  give  alms  all, 
The  lecher  may  to  prayer  fall ; 

Each  vice  bideth  some  good  business. 

Save  only  idle  idleness. 

As  some  one  -vTrtuo  may  by  grace 

Suppress  of  vices  many  a  one. 
So  is  one  vice  once  taken  place 

Destroyeth  all  virtues  every  one  ; 

Where  this  vice  cometh  all  virtues  are 
gone. 
In  no  kind  of  good  business 
Can  company  with  idleness. 
An  ill  wind  that  bloweth  no  man  good 

The  blower  of  which  blast  is  she  ; 
The  Ij-ther  lusts  bred  of  her  brood 

Can  no  way  breed  good  property ; 

Wherefore  I  say,  as  we  now  sec 


No  heart  can  think,  or  tongue  express 
The  harm  that  groweth  of  idleness  ! 

To  cleanse  the  corn,  as  men  at  need 
Weed  out  all  weeds,  and  tyne  for  chief. 

Let  diligence,  our  weed-hook,  weed 
All  vice  from  us  for  like  relief  ; 
As  faith  may  faithfully  show  proof 

By  faithful  friutful  business. 

To  weed  out  fruitless  idleness. 

John  Heywood. — About  1576. 


401.— BE  MEEEY,  FEIENDS  ! 

Bo  merry,  friends,  take  ye  no  thought, 
For  worldly  cares  care  ye  right  nought ; 
For  whoso  doth,  when  all  is  sought. 
Shall  find  that  thought  availeth  nought ; 
Be  merry,  friends  ! 

AH  such  as  have  all  wealth  at  will. 
Their  wills  at  will  for  to  fulfil, 
From  grief,  or  grudge,  or  any  ill, 
I  need  not  sing  this  them  until, 

Be  merry,  friends ! 

But  unto  such  as  wish  and  want 
Of  worldly  wealth  wi-ought  them  so  scant, 
That  wealth  by  work  they  cannot  plant, 
To  them  I  siug  at  this  instant, 

Be  merry,  friends ! 

And  such  as  when  the  rest  seem  next. 
Then  they  bo  straight  extremely  vexed ; 
And  such  as  be  in  storms  perplexed, 
To  them  I  sing  this  short  sweet  text. 
Be  merry,  friends ! 

To  laugh  and  win  each  man  agrees. 
But  each  man  cannot  laugh  and  lose. 
Yet  laughing  in  the  last  of  those 
Hath  been  allowed  of  sage  decrees  ; 
Be  merry,  friends  ! 

Be  merry  with  sorrow  wise  men  have  said, 
"Which  saying,  being  wisely  weighed. 
It  seems  a  lesson  truly  laid 
For  those  vfhom  sorrows  still  invade. 
Be  merry,  friends ! 

Make  ye  not  two  sorrows  of  one. 
For  of  one  grief  grafted  alone 
To  graft  a  sorrow  thereupon, 
A  sourer  crab  we  can  graft  none  ; 
Be  merry,  friends ! 

Taking  our  sorrows  sorrowfully, 
Sorrow  augmentcth  our  malady  ; 
Taking  our  sorrows  merrily, 
Mirth  salveth  sorrows  most  soundly ; 
Be  merry,  friends ! 

Of  griefs  to  come  standing  in  fray, 
Provide  defence  the  best  we  may  ; 
"Which  done,  no  more  to  do  or  say, 
Come  what  come  shall,  come  care  away  ! 
Be  merry,  friends  ! 


From  1558  to  1649.] 


SONG  OF  HONEST  EECEEATION. 


[John  Eedford. 


In  8uch  things  as  we  cannot  floe, 
But  needs  thcj'  must  endured  be, 
Let  wi.-so  contentment  bo  decree, 
Make  virtoo  of  necessity ; 

Bo  merry,  friends ! 
To  lack  or  lose  that  we  would  win, 
So  that  our  fault  bo  not  therein, 
"What  woo  or  want  end  or  begin, 
Take  never  sorrow  but  for  sin  ! 

Be  merry,  friends  ! 
In  loss  of  friends,  in  lack  of  health. 
In  loss  of  goods,  in  lack  of  wealth, 
Where  liberty  restraint  expclleth, 
"Where  all  these  lack,  yet  as  this  tellcth. 

Be  merry,  friends ! 
Man  hardly  hath  a  richer  thing 
Than  honest  mirth,  tho  wliich  well-spring 
"Watereth  the  roots  of  rejoicing, 
Feeding  tho  flowers  of  flourishing ; 

Be  merrj',  friends ! 
[The  loss  of  wealth  is  loss  of  dirt. 
As  sagos  in  all  times  assert ; 
The  happy  man  's  without  a  shirt. 
And  uovor  comes  to  maim  or  hurt. 

Be  merry,  friends ! 
AH  seasons  are  to  him  tho  spring. 
In  flowers  bright  and  flourishing ; 
"With  l)ir<ls  upon  the  tree  or  wing, 
"Who  in  their  fashion  always  sing 

Bo  merry,  friends  ! 
If  that  thy  doublet  has  a  hole  in, 
"Why,  it  cannot  keep  the  less  thy  soul  in, 
VvTiich  raugoth  forth  beyond  controUing 
"V^'^lilst  thou  hast  nought  to  do  but  trolling 

Be  merry,  friends  !] 
Be  merry  in  God,  Saint  Paul  saith  plain, 
And  yet,  saith  ho,  bo  merry  again  ; 
Since  whose  advice  is  not  in  vaiu, 
The  fact  thereof  to  entertain, 

Be  merry,  friends  ! 
[Let  tho  world  slide,  lot  the  world  go ; 
A  fig  for  care,  and  a  fig  for  woe  ! 
If  I  can't  pay,  why  I  can  owe, 
And  death  makes  equal  the  high  and  low. 

Bo  merry,  friends !] 

John  Hcyivood. — About  157G. 


402.— DEINKING  SONG. 

Back  and  pido  go  bare,  go  bare, 

Both  foot  and  hand  go  cold  : 
But  belly,  God  send  thee  good  ale  enough, 

"WTiethcr  it  be  new  or  old. 

I  cannot  eat  but  little  meat, 

My  stomach  is  not  pood  ; 
But  sure  I  tliiuk,  that  I  can  drink 

"With  him  that  wears  a  hood. 
Though  I  go  bare,  take  ye  no  care, 

I  am  nothing  a  cold  ; 
I  stuff  my  skin  so  full  within 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 

Back  and  side  go  bare,  &c. 


I  love  no  roast  but  a  nut-bro\vn  toaet. 

And  a  crab  laid  in  tho  fire ; 
A  Uttle  bread  sliall  do  me  ntead. 

Much  bread  I  do  not  defiire. 
No  frost  nor  snow,  no  wind,  I  trow 

Can  hurt  me  if  I  wold, 
I  am  BO  wrapt,  and  throwly  lapt. 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 

Back  and  side  go  bare,  &c. 
And  Tyb,  my  wife,  that  as  her  life 

Loveth  well  good  ale  to  seek  ; 
Full  oft  drinks  she,  till  ye  may  see 

The  tears  rim  down  her  cheek. 
Then  doth  she  trowl  to  me  the  bowl. 

Even  as  a  malt-worm  should  ; 
And  saith,  Sweetheart,  I  took  my  part 

Of  tliia  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 

Back  and  side  go  bare,  &c. 

Now  let  them  drink  till  they  nod  and  wink, 

Even  as  good  fellows  should  do  ; 
They  shall  not  miss  to  have  the  bliss 

Good  ale  doth  bring  men  to  : 
And  all  poor  souls  that  have  scoured  bowls, 

Or  have  them  lustilj'  trowled, 
God  suvo  the  lives  of  them  and  their  wives. 

Whether  they  be  young  or  old. 

Back  and  side  go  bare,  &.c. 

Bishop  Still. — About  1575. 


403.— SONG  OF  HONEST  EECEEATION. 

"When  travels  grete  in  matters  thick 
Have  dulled  your  wits  and  made  them  sick, 
VHiat  mcLlicinc,  then,  your  wits  to  quick, 
If  ye  vnH  know,  the  best  physic, 

Is  to  give  place  to  Honest  Eecreation — 
Give  place,  we  say  now,  for  thy  consolation. 

"Where  is  that  Wit  that  we  seek  than  ? 

Alas  !  he  lyeth  hero  pale  and  wan : 

Help  him  at  once  now,  if  we  can. 

0  Wit  !  how  doest  thou  ?     Look  up  !  man. 
0  Wit !  give  place  to  Honest  Eecreation — 
Give  place,  we  say  now,  for  thy  consolation. 

After  place  given  let  ear  obey : 

Give  an  ear,  O  Wit !  now  wo  thee  pray, 

Give  ear  to  what  we  sing  and  say ; 

Give  an  ear  and  help  will  come  straightway : 

Give  an  oar  to  Honest  Eecreation  ; 

Give  an  car  now,  for  thy  consolation. 

After  car  given,  now  give  an  eye  : 
]»ehold,  thy  friends  about  thee  lie, 
Eecreation  I,  and  Comfort  I, 
Quioknoss  am  I,  and  Strength  here  bye. 

Give  an  eye  to  Honest  Eecreation  ; 

Give  an  eye  now,  for  thy  consolation- 
After  an  eye  given,  an  hand  give  yo : 
Give  an  hand,  O  Wit !  feel  that  ye  see  ; 
Eecreation  feel,  feel  Comfort  free, 
Feel  Quickness  here,  fool  Strength  to  thee. 

Give  an  hand  to  Honest  Eecreation  ; 

Give  an  hand  now,  fcr  thy  consolation. 


John  Ltlt.] 


CFPID  AND  CAMPASPE. 


[Thied  Period. — 


Upon  liis  feet,  would  God  he  were ! 

To  raise  him  now  we  need  not  fear  ; 

Stay  Tou  his  hand,  while  we  hero  boar  : 

Now  all  at  once  upright  him  rear. 

O  Wit !  give  place  to  Honest  Eocreation  : 
Give  place,  we  say  now,  for  thy  consolation. 

John  RedJ'ord. — Ahoiit  1576. 


404.— CUPID  AND  CAJIPASPE. 

Capid  and  my  Campaspo  played 

At  cards  for  kisses — Cupid  paid  ; 

He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow  and  arrows, 

His  mother's  doves,  and  team  of  sparrows  ; 

Loses  them,  too,  then  down  ho  throws 

The  coral  of  his  Hp,  the  rose 

Growing  on 's  chock  (Irat  none  knows  how), 

With  those,  the  crystal  of  his  brow, 

And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chin  ; 

All  those  did  my  Campaspo  van. 

At  last  ho  sot  her  both  his  eyes, — 

She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

O  Love  !  hath  she  done  this  to  thee  ? 

What  shall,  alas  !  become  of  me  ? 

John  Lilly, — About  1534. 


405.— THE  SONGS  OF  BIRDS. 

"^Miat  bird  so  sings,  yet  so  does  wail  ? 
O  'tis  the  ravished  nightingale. 
"Jug,  jug,  jug,  jug,  tereu,"  sho  cries, 
And  still  her  woes  at  midnight  rise. 
Bravo  prick  song !  who  is't  now  v/o  hear  ? 
None  but  the  lark  so  shrill  and  clear  ; 
Now  at  heaven's  gates  she  claps  her  ■\vings, 
The  morn  not  waking  till  she  sings. 
Hark,  hark  !  with  what  a  pretty  throat 
Poor  robin  redbreast  tunes  his  note  ; 
Hark  how  the  jolly  cuckoos  sing. 
Cuckoo  to  welcome  in  the  spring ! 
Cuckoo  to  welcome  in  the  spring ! 

John  Lyl'j. — Ahout  158'i. 


4c6.— COMPLAINT  AGAINST  LOVE. 

O  cruel  Love,  on  thee  I  lay 
My  curse,  which  shaU  strike  blind  the  day ; 
Never  may  sleep  with  velvet  hand 
Charm  these  eyes  with  sacred  wand ; 
Thy  jailers  shall  be  hopes  and  fears. 
Thy  ijrison  mates  gi'oans,  sighs,  and  tears, 
Thy  play  to  wear  out  weary  times. 
Fantastic  passions,  vov/s,  and  rhymes. 
Thy  bread  be  frowns,  thy  drink  be  gaU, 
Such  as  when  you  Phaon  call ; 
Thy  sleep  fonij  dreams,  thy  dreams  long  care, 
Hope,  like  thy  fool  at  thy  bed's  head. 
Mock  thee  till  madness  strike  thee  dead. 
As  Phaon  thou  dost  me  wdth  thy  proud  eyes. 
In  thee  poor  Sappho  lives,  for  thee  she  dies. 
John  Lyly. — About  1584. 


407.— APOLLO'S  SONG  OF  DAPHNE. 

Mj'  Daphne's  hair  is  twisted  gold, 
Bright  stars  a-pioce  her  eyes  do  liold ; 
My  Daphne's  brow  enthrones  the  gi-aecs. 
My  Daphne's  beauty  stains  all  faces  ; 
On  Daphne's  cheek  grow  rose  and  chcny, 
But  Daphne's  lip  a  sweeter  berry  ; 
Daphne's  snowy  hand  but  touched  docs  melt, 
And  then  no  hcavcnlier  warmth  is  felt ; 
My  Daphne's  voice  tunes  all  the  spheres, 
My  Daphne's  music  charms  all  ears  ; 
Fond  am  I  thus  to  sing  her  praise. 
These  glories  now  are  turned  to  bays. 

John  Lyly. — About  1592. 


408.— SONG  TO  APOLLO. 

Sing  to  ApoUo,  god  of  Day, 

AVhoso  golden  beams  -with  morning  play, 

And  make  her  eyes  so  brightly  shine, 

Aurora's  face  is  called  di\dno. 

Sing  to  Phoebus  and  that  throne 

Of  diamonds  which  ho  sits  upon. 

lo  P.x-ans  let  us  sing 

To  Physic  and  to  Poesy's  king. 

Crown  all  his  altars  with  bright  fire,      • 
Laurels  bind  about  his  lyre  ; 
A  Daphnean  coronet  for  his  head, 
Tho  Muses  danco  a,bout  his  bed  ; 
"When  on  his  ra-sdshing  lute  he  plays. 
Strew  his  temple  roiind  with  bays. 
lo  Preans  let  lis  sing 
To  the  glittering  Delian  king. 

John  Lyly. — Aboid  1592. 


409.— CENONE'S  COMPLAINT. 

Melpomene,  the  muse  of  tragic  songs, 
With  mournful  tunes,  in  stole  of  dismal  hue, 
Assist  a  silly  nymph  to  wail  her  woe. 
And  leave  thy  lusty  company  beliind. 

Thou  luckless  wreath !   becomes   not   ma  lo 

wear 
The  poplar  tree  for  triumph  of  my  love  : 
Then  as  my  joy,  my  pride  of  love  is  left, 
Bo  thou  unclothed  of  thy  lovely  green ; 

And  in  thy  leaves  my  fortunes  written  bo. 
And  then  some  gentle  wind  lot  blow  abroad. 
That  all  the  world  may  see  how  false  of  love 
False  Paris  hath  to  his  ffinone  been. 

George  Peclc. — About  1584. 


410.— THE  SONG  OF  THE  ENAMOUEED 
SHEPHERD. 

0  gentle  Love,  ungentle  for  thy  deed, 

Thou  makest  my  heart 

A  bloody  mark 
With  piercing  shot  to  bleed. 


From  1558  to  1649.] 


JOAB'S  ADDBESS  TO  DAVID. 


[Geobge  Peele. 


Shoot  soft,  sweet  Love,  for  feur  thou  whoot 
amiss, 

For  fear  too  keen 

Thy  arrows  been, 
And  hit  the  heart  wlicro  my  belov5d  is. 

Too  fair  that  fortune  were,  nor  nerer  I 

Shall  bo  so  blest, 

Aniontf  the  rest. 
That  Love  shall  seize  on  her  by  sympathy. 
Then  since  with  Love  my  prayers  bear  no  boot, 

This  doth  remain 

To  ease  my  pain, 
I  take  the  wound,  and  die  at  Venus'  foot. 

flcon/e  Peele. — About  1584. 


411.— THE  AGED  MAN-AT-AEMS. 

Hia  golden  locks  time  hath  to  silver  turned  ; 
0  time  too  smft,  O  swiftness  never  ceasing! 
Hia  youth  'gainst  time  and    age  hath   ever 
spurned. 
But  spurned  in  vain ;  youth  waneth  by  en- 
eroasing. 
Beauty,  strength,  youth,  are  flowers  but  fading 

seen ; 
Dutj-,  faith,  love,  arc  roots,  and  ever  green. 

His  helmet  now  shall  make  a  hive  for  bees, 
And  lovers'  songs  be  turned  to  holy  psalms ; 

A  man-at-arms  must  now  serve  on  his  knees. 
And  feed  on  prayers,  which  are  old  age's  alms : 

But  though  from  court  to  cottage  he  depart, 

His  saint  is  sure  of  his  unspotted  heart. 

And  when  he  saddest  sits  in  homely  cell, 

He'll  teach  his  swains  this  carol  for  a  song: 
"  Bless'd  bo  the  hearts  that  -wish  my  Sove- 
reign well, 
Cursed  bo   the   souls   that   think  her  any 
■wrong." 
Goddess,  allow  this  aged  man  his  right, 
To  be   your   beadsman   now   that  was  your 
knight. 

Gco;;,e  Peele. — About  1590. 


412.— EXGLAXD. 

niustrion.s  England,  ancient  seat  of  kings, 
"Whose  chivalry  hath  royalis'd  thy  fame, 
That,   sounding   bravely   through   terrestrial 

vale, 
Proclaiming  conqnests,  spoils,  and  victories, 
Eings  glorious  echoes  through   the   farthest 

world  ! 
"What  warlike  nation,  train'd  in  feats  of  arms, 
"What  barbarous  people,  stubborn  or  untam'd, 
"What  climate  uinler  the  meridian  signs. 
Or  frozen  zone  under  his  brumal  stage, 
Erst  have  not  «juak'd  and  trembled  at  the  name 
Of  Britain  and  her  mighty  conquerors  ? 
Her  neighbour  realms,  as  Scothuid,  Denmark, 

France, 
Awed  with  their  deeds,  and  jealous  of  her  arms, 
Have  begg'd  defensive  and  offensive  leagues. 


Thus  Europe,  rich  and  mij^hty  in  her  kings, 
Hath  fear  d   bravo  England,   drea<lful  in  her 

kings. 
And  now,  to  eternise  Albion's  champions, 
Equivalent  with  Trojan's  ancient  fame. 
Conies  lovelj'  Edward  from  Jerusalem. 
Veering  before  the  wind,  ploughing  the  sea ; 
His  stretched   sails  fill'd  with  the  breath  of 

men. 
That  through  the  world  admire  his  manliness. 
And  lo,  at  last  arrived  in  Dover  road, 
Longshank,  your  king,  your  glorj-,  and  our  son. 
With  troops  of  comiuering  lords  and  warlike 

knights, 
Like  bloody- crested  Mars,  o'erlooks  his  host. 
Higher  than  all  his  army  by  the  head. 
Marching  along  as  bright  as  Phrrbus'  ej'es  ! 
And  we,  his  mother,  shall  behold  our  son, 
And  England's  peers  shall  see  their  sovereign. 
Gcorije  Peeh'.—Aboi't  1593. 


413.— JOAB'S   DESCEIPTIOX  OF  DAVID. 

Beauteous  and  bright  is  he  among  the  tribes  ; 
As  when  the  sun,  attired  in  glistering  robe, 
Comes  dancing  from  his  oriental  gate. 
And,     bridegroom-like,     hurls     through     the 

gloomy  air 
His  radiant  beams :    such  doth  King  David 

show, 
Crown'd  with  the  honour  of  his  enemies'  town. 
Shining  in  riches  like  the  firmament. 
The  starry  vault  that  overhangs  the  earth  ; 
So  looketh  David,  King  of  Israel. 

Gcoiye  Peclc— About  1595. 


414.— JOAB'S   ADDEESS  TO   DAVID   ON 
DEATH   OF   ABSALOM. 

"What !  irks  it  David,  that  he  victor  breathes, 

That  Juda,  and  the  fields  of  Israel 

Should  cleanse  their  faces  from  their  children's 

blood  ? 
What !  art  thou  wearj-  of  thy  royal  rule  ? 
Is  Israel's  tlu-one  a  serpent  in  thine  eyes. 
And  he  that  set  thee  there,  so  far  from  thanks. 
That  thou  must  curse  his  servant  for  his  sake  ? 
Hast  thou  not  said,  that,  as  the  morning  light. 
The  cloudless  morning,  so   shoiUd   be   thine 

house, 
And  not  as  flowers,  by  the  brightest  rain, 
"^^^^ich  grow  up  quickly,  and  as  quickly  fade  ? 
Hast  thou  not  said,  the  wickol  are  as  thorns, 
That  cannot  be  preserved  with  the  h.and  : 
And  that  the  man  shall  touch  them  must  bo 

arm'd 
"With  coats  of  iron,  and  garments  made  of  steel, 
Or  with  the  shaft  of  a  defencetl  sjn^ir  H 
And  art  thou  angry  he  is  now  cut  off. 
That  led  the  guiltless  swarming  to  their  deaths. 
And  was  niore  wicked  than  an  host  of  men  r 
Advance  thee  from  thy  melancholy  den. 
And  deck  thy  bodv  with  thv  blissful  robes, 

16 
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KIKG  DAVID. 


[Third  Period.- 


Or,  by  the  Lord  that  sways  the  Heaven,  I 

swear, 
I'll  lead  thine  armies  to  another  kingr, 
Shall  cheer  them  for  their  in-incely  chivalry  ; 
And  not  sit  daunted,  frowning  in  the  dark. 
"\Micn  his  fair  looks  with  oil  and  wine  refresh'd, 
Should  dart  into  their  bosoms  grladsome  beams, 
And  fill  their  stomachs  -with  triumphant  feasts ; 
Tliat,  when  elsewhere  stern  AYar  shall  sound 

his  trump. 
And  call  another  battle  to  the  field, 
Fajne  still  may  bring  thy  valiant  sokliers  home. 
And  for  their  service  happily  confess 
She  wanted  worthy  trumps  to  sound  their 

prowess : 
Take  thou  this  course  and  live :   refuse  and 

die. 

Geonje  rcdc.—Ahout  1595. 


415.— KING  DAVID. 

Of  Israel's  sweetest  singer  now  I  sing, 
His  holy  style  and  happy  victories  ; 
"Whose  muse  was  dipt  in  that  inspiring  dew, 
Archangels  'stilled  from  the  breath  of  Jove, 
Decking  her  temples  ^vith  the  glorious  flowers 
Heaven  rain'd  on  tops  of  Sion  and  Mount  Sinai. 
Upon  the  bosom  of  his  ivory  lute 
The  cherubim  and  angels  laid  their  breasts ; 
And  when  his  consecrated  fingers  struck 
The  golden  wires  of  his  ra\ashing  harp, 
He  gave  alarum  to  the  host  of  heaven. 
That,  wing'd  with  lightning,  brake  the  clouds, 

and  cast 
Their  crj-stal  armour  at  his  conquering  feet. 
Of  this  sweet  poet,  Jove's  musician, 
And  of  his  beauteous  son,  I  press  to  sing ; 
Then  help,  divine  Adonai,  to  conduct 
Upon  the  wings  of  my  well-temper'd  verse. 
The  hearers'  minds  above  the  towers  of  heaven 
And  guide  them  so  in  this  thrice  haughty  flight, 
Their  mounting  feathers  scorch  not  with  the 

fire 
That  none  can  temper  but  thy  holy  hand  : 
To  thee  for  succour  flies  my  feeble  muse. 
And  at  thy  feet  her  iron  pen  doth  use. 

George  Feele. — About  1599. 


416.— BETHSABE  BATHING. 

Hot  sun,  cool  fire,  tempered  with  sweet  air. 
Black  shade,  fair  nurse,  shadow  my  white  hair : 
Shine,  sun ;  bum,  fire ;  breathe  air,  and  case 

me ; 
Black  sha^e,  fair  nurse,  shroud  me,  and  please 

me  ; 
Shadow,  my  sweet  nurse,  keep  me  from  burning. 
Make  not  my  glad  cause  cause  of  mourning. 
Let  not  my  beauty's  fire 
Inflame  unstayed  desire, 
Nor  pierce  any  bright  eye 
That  wandereth  lightly. 

GeoTfje  Peele. — About  1599. 


417.— BETHSABE'S  ADDEESS  TO  THE 
ZEPHYE. 

Come,  gentle  zephyr,  trick'd  with  those  per- 
fumes 
That  erst  in  Eden  sweeten' d  Adam's  love, 
And  stroke  my  bosom  with  the  silken  fan : 
This  shade  (sun  jiroof )  is  yet  no  proof  for  thee ; 
Thy  body,  smoother  than  this  waveless  spring, 
And  piu-er  than  the  substance  of  the  same, 
Can   creep   through   that  his  lances   cannot 

pierce. 
Thou  and  thy  sister,  sbft  and  sacred  air, 
Goddess  of  life  and  governess  of  health. 
Keeps  every  fountain  fresh  and  ai-bour  sweet ; 
No  brazen  gate  her  passage  can  repulse, 
Nor  bushy  thicket  bar  thy  subtle  breath. 
Then  deck  thee  with  thy  loose  delightsome 

robes, 
And  on  thy  wings  bring  delicate  perfumes, 
To   play  the   wantons  with  us  through  the 
leaves. 

George  Feele. — About  1599. 


4 1 S.— DAVID  ENAMOUEED  OF  BETH- 
SABE. 

"What  times,   what  words,  what  looks,  what 

wonders  pierce 
My  sold,  incensed  ^vith  a  sudden  fire  ! 
"What  tree,  what  shade,  what  spring,  what 

paradise. 
Enjoys  the  beauty  of  so  fair  a  dame  ! 
Fair  Eva,  placed  in  perfect  happiness. 
Lending  her  praise-notes  to  the  liberal  heavens, 
Struck  -vrith  the  accents  of  archangels'  tunes, 
Wrought  not  more  pleasure  to  her  husband's 

thoughts 
Than  this  fair  woman's  words  and  notes  to 

mine. 
May  that  sweet  plain  that  bears  her  pleasant 

weight. 
Be  still  enameU'd  with  discolour'd  flowers  ; 
That  precious  fount  bear  sand  of  purest  gold  ; 
And  for  the  pebble,  let  the  silver  streams 
That  iiierce  earth's  bowels  to  maintain  the 

source. 
Play  upon  rubies,  sapphires,  chrysolites  ; 
The  brim  let  bo  embraced  with  golden  curls 
Of  moss  that  sleeps  -with  sound  the  waters 

make 
For  joy  to  feed  the  fount  with  their  recourse  ; 
Let  all  the  grass  that  beautifies  her  bower. 
Bear  manna  every  morn,  instead  of  dew  ; 
Or  let  the  dew  be  sweeter  far  than  that 
That  hangs  like  chains  of  pearl  on  Hermon 

hill, 
Or   balm   which    trickled  from   old   Aaron's 

beard. 

#  *  *  * 

See,  Cusay,  see  the  flower  of  Israel, 
The  fairest  daughter  that  obeys  the  king. 
In  all  the  land  the  Lord  subdued  to  me, 
Fairer  than  Isaac's  lover  at  the  well. 


Fruuc  1558  to  1C49.] 


THE  SHEPHERD  AND  HIS  WIFE. 


rP-onprT  Oreene 


Brighter  than  inside  bark  of  new-hewTi  (jCMhir, 
Sweeter  than  flamcf*  of  fine  i)erfiune(l  myrrh  ; 
Ami  comelier  than  the  silver  clomls  tliat  danco 
On  zcphj-r's  wings  before  the  King  of  Heaven. 

«  #  *  tt 

Bright  Beth.sabo  shall  wash  in  Da^nd's  bower 
In  water  mixVl  witli  i)urest  ahnon<l  flower, 
And  Inithe  her  beanty  in  the  milk  of  kids  ; 
Bright  Bethsabe  gives  earth  to  my  desires, 
Vcrdnre  to  eartli,  and  to  that  verdure  flowers. 
To  flowers  sweet  odours,  and  to  odours  wings, 
That  carries  pleasures  to  the  hearts  of  k-ngs. 

*  «  *  « 

Now  comes  my  lover  tripping  like  the  roe. 
And  brings  my  longings  tangled  in  her  hair ; 
To  "joy  her  love  I'll  build  a  kingly  bower, 
Seated  in  hearing  of  a  hundred  streams. 
That,  for  tlieir  homage  to  lior  sovereign  .ioys, 
Shall,  as  the  serpents  foM  into  their  nests. 
In  oblique  turnings  wind  the  nimble  waves 
About  the  circles  of  her  curious  walks. 
And  w-ith  their  mui'nmr  summon  easeful  sleep, 
To  lay  his  golden  sceptre  on  her  brows. 

Ceo.yc  Pcdc— About  1599. 


419.— BEAUTY  SUING  FOR  LOVE, 

Beanty,  alas  I  whore  wast  thou  bom, 
Thus  to  hold  thyself  in  scorn  ? 
Whenas  Beaut.v  kissed  to  woo  thee, 
Thou  by  Beauty  dost  undo  me  : 

Heigh-ho  !  despise  me  not. 

I  and  thou  in  sooth  are  one, 

Fairer  thou.  I  fairer  none  : 

Wanton  thou,  and  wait  thou,  wanton, 

Yield  a  cruel  heart  to  plant  on  f 

Do  me  right,  and  do  me  reason  ; 

Cruelty  is  cursrd  treason  : 

Heigh-ho  I  I  love,  heigh-ho  !  I  love, 
Heigh-ho  I  and  yet  he  eyes  me  not. 

Rohert  Greene— About  1590. 


420.— SAMELA. 

Like  to  Diana  in  her  summer  weed. 

Girt  with  a  crimson  robe  of  brightest  dye, 

Goes  fair  Samcla  : 
"Whiter  than  bo  the  flocks  that  straggling  feed, 
"NVhen  washed  by  Aretluisa  faint  they  lie, 

Is  fail*  Samela ; 
As  fair  Aurora  in  her  morning  grey. 
Decked  with  the  ruddy  glister  of  her  love. 

Is  fail'  Samela ; 
Like  lovely  Thetis  on  a  ciJmed  day, 
^^^lenas  her  brighti;ess  Nei>tnnc"s  fancy  move, 

Shines  fair  Samela ; 
Her  tresses  gold,  her  eyes  like  glassy  streams, 
Her  teeth  arc  pearl,  the  breasts  are  ivory 

Of  fair  Samela ; 
Her   cheeks,    like   rose   and  lily   jneld  forth 

gleams, 
Her  brows'  bright  arches  framed  of  ebony  ; 

Thus  fair  Samela 


Passeth  fair  Venus  in  her  bravest  hue, 
And  Juno  in  the  show  of  majesty. 

For  she' s  Samela  : 

Pallas  in  wit,  all  three,  if  you  will  view, 
For  beauty,  wit,  and  matchless  dignity 
Yield  to  Samela. 

Robert  OrceHC— About  1590. 


421.— CONTENT. 

Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  savour  of  con- 
tent : 

The  quiet  mind  is  richer  than  a  crown  : 

Sweet   are   the    nights    in   careless   slumber 
spent : 

The  poof  estate  scorns  Fortune's  angry  frown. 

Such  sweet  content,  such  minds,  such  sleep, 
such  bliss. 

Beggars  enjoj',  when  princes  oft  do  miss. 

The  homely  house  that  harbours  tiuiet  rest, 

The  cottage  that  aflfords  no  pride  nor  care, 

The  mean,   that  'grees  with   country  music 
best. 

The  sweet  consort  of  mii-th's  and  music's  fare. 

Obscured  life  sets  down  a  type  of  bliss  ; 

A  mind  content  both  crown  and  kingdom  is. 
Robert  GrccHC. — About  1590. 


422.— SEPHESTLA'S  SONG  TO  HER 
CHILD. 

Mother's  wag,  pretty  boy, 

Father's  son-ow,  father's  joy, 

^\nien  thy  father  first  did  see 

Such  a  boy  by  him  and  me, 

He  was  glad,  I  was  woe, 

Fortiuie  changed  made  him  so  ; 

When  he  had  left  his  pretty  boy. 

Last  his  sorrow,  first  his  joy. 
Weep  not,  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee : 
AMien  thou  ai-t  old,  there's  gi-ief  enough  for 
thee. 

The  wanton  smiled,  father  wept. 

Mother  cried,  baby  leap'd : 

More  he  crow'd,  more  he  cried. 

Nature  could  not  sorrow  liide  ; 

Ho  must  go,  he  must  kiss 

Child  and  mother,  baby  liless  ; 

For  ho  left  his  pretty  boy. 

Father's  sorrow,  father's  joy. 
Weep  not.  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee ; 
When  thou  art  old,  there's  grief  enough  for 
thee. 

Robert  Greene. — About  1590. 


423.— THE  SHEPHERD  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

It  was  near  a  thicky  shatle. 
That  broail  loaves  of  beech  had  made, 
•Joining  all  their  tops  so  nigh. 
That  scarce  Phoebus  in  could  pry ; 

1C» 


Robert  Greene.] 


A  EOUNDELAY. 


[Third  Period.- 


AMiovc  sat  the  s-tvaiu  and  his  wife, 

Sporting  in  that  pleasing  life, 

That  Corydon  comniendeth  so, 

All  other  lives  to  over-go. 

He  and  she  did  sit  and  keep 

Floeks  of  kids  and  flocks  of  sheep  : 

He  npon  his  pipe  did  plaj-, 

She  tuned  voire  unto  his  lay. 

And,  for  you  might  her  housewife  know, 

Voice  did  sing  and  fingers  sew. 

He  was  yonirg,  his  coat  was  green, 

AVith  welts  of  white  seamed  between, 

Tunietl  over  with  a  flap, 

That  breast  and  bosom  in  did  wrap, 

Skirts  side  and  plighted  free. 

Seemly  hanging  to  his  knee, 

A  whittle  with  a  silver  chape  ; 

Cloak  was  russet,  and  the  cape 

Served  for  a  bonnet  oft. 

To  shroud  him  from  the  wet  aloft : 

A  leather  scrip  of  colour  red, 

"With  a  button  on  the  head ; 

A  bottle  fidl  of  country  whig. 

By  the  shepherd's  side  did  lig ; 

And  in  a  little  bush  hard  by 

There  the  shepherd's  dog  did  lie, 

Who,  while  his  master  'gan  to  sleep, 

Well  coidd  watch  lioth  kids  and  sheej). 

The  shepherd  was  a  frolic  swain, 

For,  though  his  "parel  was  but  plain. 

Yet  doon  the  authors  soothly  sa.>', 

His  colour  was  both  fresh  and  gay ; 

And  in  their  writs  plain  discuss, 

Fairer  was  not  Tityrus, 

Nor  Menalcas,  whom  they  call  ^ 

The  alderleefest  swain  of  all  I 

Seeming  him  was  his  wife. 

Both  in  line  and  in  life. 

Fair  she  was,  as  fair  might  bo, 

Like  the  roses  on  the  tree  ; 

Buxom,  blithe,  and  young,  I  ween, 

Beauteous,  like  a  summer' s  queen; 

For  her  cheeks  were  ruddy  hued. 

As  if  lilies  were  iraVirued 

With  drops  of  blood,  to  make  the  while 

Please  the  eye  with  more  delight. 

Love  did  lie  within  her  eyes, 

In  ambush  for  some  wanton  prize ; 

A  leefer  lass  than  this  had  been, 

Corydon  had  never  seen. 

Nor  was  Phyllis,  that  fair  mny. 

Half  80  gaudy  or  so  gay. 

She  wore  a  chaplet  on  her  head  ; 

Her  cassock  was  of  scarlet  red, 

Long  and  large,  as  straight  as  bent ; 

Her  middle  was  both  small  and  gent. 

A  neck  as  white  as  whale's  l^one, 

Compast  with  a  lace  of  stone  ; 

Fine  she  was,  and  fair  she  was, 

Brighter  than  the  V^rightest  glass  ; 

Such  a  shepherd's  wife  a.s  she, 

Was  not  more  in  Thcssaly. 

R'^hci  flrccnc.—Alout  1590. 


424.— A  ROUNDELAY. 

Ah  !  what  is  lo^'e  !  It  is  a  pretty  thing, 
As  sweet  xmto  a  shepherd  as  a  king, 

And  sweeter  too  : 
For  kings  have  cares  that  wait  upon  a  crown, 
And  cares  can  make  the  sweetest   cares  to 
frown : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  countrj-  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain, 
"What  lady  would  not  love  a  shephertl  swain  ? 

His  flocks  are  folded  ;  he  comes  home  at  night 
As  merry  as  a  king  in  his  delight. 

And  merrier  too  : 
For  kings  bethink  them  what  the  state  re- 
quire, 
Where  shepherds,  careless,  carol  by  the  fire  : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

He  kisseth  first,  then  sits  as  blithe  to  cat 
His  cream  and  curd,  as  doth  the  king  his  meat. 

And  blither  too  ; 
For  kings  have  often  fears  when  they  sup. 
Where   shepherds  dread  no    poison   in   their 
cup : 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain, 
^'V^lat  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

Upon  his  coiich  of  straw  he  sleeps  as  sound 
As  doth  the  king  upon  his  beds  of  down, 

More  sounder  too  : 
For  cares  cause  kings  full  oft  their  sleep  to 

spill. 
Where  weary  shepherds  lie  and  snort  their  fill : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

Thus  with    his   wife   he   spends  the  year  as 

blithe 
As  doth  the  king  at  every  tide  or  syth, 

And  blither  too  : 
For  kings  have  wars  and  broils  to  take  in 

hand. 
When  shepherds  laugh,    and  love  upon  the 

land : 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
If  country  love  such  sweet  desires  gain, 
\Vliat  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

Robert  Greene.— About  1590. 


425.— PHILOMELA'S   ODE. 

Sitting  by  a  river's  side, 
Where  a  silent  stream  did  glide. 
Muse  I  did  of  many  things 
That  the  mind  in  quiet  brings. 
I  'gan  think  how  some  men  deem 
Gold  their  god  ;  and  some  esteem 
Honour  is  the  chief  content 
That  to  man  in  life  is  lent ; 


From  1558  to  1C49.] 


ROSALIND'S  MADEIGAL. 


['iHOUAS  LOOUK. 


And  some  others  do  contend 

(.^iiiet  none  like  to  a  friend. 

Others  hold  there  is  no  wealth 

Coniparcd  to  a  perfect  health  ; 

Some  man's  mind  in  (luiet  stands 

When  he  's  lord  of  many  lands. 

But  I  did  sif^h,  and  said  all  this 

Was  hut  a  shade  of  perfect  bliss  ; 

An<l  in  my  thoujchts  I  did  aytprovo 

Nouj^ht  so  sweet  as  is  true  love. 

Love  'twixt  lovers  passcth  these, 

Wlion  mouth  kisseth.  and  heart  'precs, — 

With  folded  arms  and  lips  mcctin;,', 

Each  soul  another  sweetly  greeting? ; 

For  by  the  In-eath  the  soul  fleeteth, 

And  sold  \vith  soul  in  kissing  mecteth. 

If  love  be  so  sweet  a  thing, 

That  such  happy  bliss  doth  bring, 

Happy  is  love's  sugared  thrall ; 

But  unhappy  maidens  all 

Who  esteem  your  virgin  blisses 

Sweeter  than  a  wife's  sweet  kisses. 

No  such  qxiiet  to  the  mind 

As  true  love  with  kisses  kind  ; 

But  if  a  kiss  prove  unchaste, 

Then  is  true  love  quite  disgraced. 

Though  love  bo  sweet,  learn  this  of  me, 

No  sweet  love  but  honesty. 

Robert  Greene— Ahoi'.t  1590. 


426.— JEALOUSY. 

When  gods  had  framed  the  sweets  of  woman's 

face, 
And  lockt  men's  looks  within  her  golden  hair, 
That  Phoebus  blush'd  to  see   her  matchless 

grace. 
And  heavenly  gods  on  eai-th  did  make  repair, 
To  quip  fail'  Venus'  overweening  pride, 
Love's  happy  thoughts  to  jealousy  were  tied. 

Then  grew  a  ^^^.■inkle  on  fair  Venus'  brow. 
The  amber  sweet  of  love  is  turn'd  to  gall ! 
Gloomy  was  Heaven ;  bright  Phoebus  did  avow 
Ho  would  be  coy,  and  would  not  love  at  all ; 
Swearing  no  greater  mischief  could  be  wrought, 
Than  love  united  to  a  jealous  thought. 

liohert  Greene. — About  1590. 


427.— DORASTUS   ON  FAWNIA. 

Ah,  were  she  pitiful  as  she  is  fair. 
Or  but  as  mild  as  she  is  seeming  so, 
Then  were  my  hopes  greater  than  my  despair, 
Then  all  the  world  were  Heaven,  nothing  woe. 
Ah,  were  her  heart  relenting  as  her  hand. 
That  seems  to  melt  e'en  with  the  mildest  touch, 
Then  knew  I  where  to  seat  mo  in  a  land, 
Under  the  wide  Heavens,  but  yet  not  sueh. 
So  as  she  shows,  she  seems  the  Imdding  rose, 
Yet  sweeter  far  than  is  an  cartldy  flower ; 
Sovereign  of  beauty,  like  the  spray  she  grows ; 
Compass'd  she  is  with  thorns  and  canker'd 
flower ; 


Yet,  were  she  willing  to  be  jduck'd  and  worn. 
She  would  be  gather'd,  though  she  grew  on 

thorn. 
Ah,  when  she  sings,  all  music  else  bo  still, 
For  none  must  be  compared  to  her  note  ; 
Ne'er  Vjreathed  such  glee  from  Philomela's  bill, 
Nor  from  the  morning  singer's  swelling  throat. 
And  when  she  riseth  from  her  blissful  bed. 
She  comforts  all  the  world,  as  doth  the  sun. 
liobcrt  Greene.— About  1590. 


428.— BEAUTY. 
Like  to  the  clear  in  highest  sphere. 

Where  all  imperial  glory  shines. 
Of  self-same  coloiu-  is  her  hair, 

Whether  unfolded  or  in  twines  : 

Her  eyes  are  sapphires  set  in  snow, 
Refining  heaven  by  every  wink  ; 

The  gods  do  fear,  when  as  they  glow. 
And  I  do  tremble  when  I  think. 

Her  cheeks  are  like  the  blushing  cloud. 

That  beautifies  Aurora's  face  ; 
Oi'  like  the  silver  ci-imson  shroud. 

That  Phoebus'  smiling  looks  doth  grace. 

Her  lips  are  like  two  budded  roses, 
Wliom  ranks  of  lilies  neighboiir  nigh  ; 

Within  which  bounds  she  balm  enclose-. 
Apt  to  entice  a  deity. 

Her  neck  like  to  a  stately  tower, 

Where  Love  himself  imprison'd  lies, 

To  watch  for  glances,  every  hour. 
From  her  divine  and  sacred  eyeS. 

With  orient  pearl,  with  ruby  red. 

With  marble  white,  with  sapphire  blue, 

Her  body  everywhere  is  fed. 

Yet  soft  in  touch,  and  sweet  in  view. 

Nature  herself  her  shape  admires. 
The  gods  are  wounded  in  her  sight ; 

And  Love  forsakes  his  heavenly  fires. 
And  at  her  eyes  his  brand  doth  light. 

Thomas  LoJne. — About  1590. 


429.— ROSALIND' S  MADRIGAL. 
Love  in  my  bosom,  like  a  bee, 
Doth  suck  his  sweet ; 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 
Now  with  his  feet. 
Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest. 
His  bed  amidst  mj'  tender  breast ; 
My  kisses  are  his  dailj'  feast. 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest : 
Ah,  wanton,  will  ye  'i 

And  if  I  sleep,  then  percheth  he 
With  pretty  flight, 
And  makes  his  pillow  of  my  knee. 
The  live-long  night. 
Strike  I  my  lute,  he  tunes  the  string ; 
Ho  music  plays  if  so  I  sing ; 
He  lends  me  every  lovely  thing, 
Yet  cruel  he  my  heart  doth  sting : 
^\'ist,  wanton,  still  ye .' 


Thomas  Lodge.] 


KOSADEE'S  SONETTO. 


[Third  Period. — 


Else  I  with  roses  every  ilay 
Will  whip  you  hence. 
And  bind  you,  when  j'ou  long  to  play. 
For  yoiu"  offence ; 
I'll  shut  mine  ej-es  to  keep  you  in, 
I'll  make  j'ou  fast  it  for  your  sin, 
1 11  count  your  power  not  worth  a  i>in ; 
Alas  I  what  hcrcbj'  shall  I  win, 
If  he  gainsay  me  '-i 

What  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 
With  mam-  a  rod  r 
He  will  repay  me  with  annoj", 
Because  a  god. 

Then  sit  thou  safely  on  my  knee, 
And  let  thy  bower  my  bosom  be ; 
Lurk  in  mine  eyes,  I  like  of  thee, 
O,  Cupid  1  so  thou  pit}-  mc, 
Spare  not,  but  play  thee. 

Thomas  Lod/jc. — About  1590. 


430.— EOSADEE'S   SONETTO. 

Turn  I  my  looks  unto  the  skies, 

Love  with  his  arrows  wounds  mine  eyes; 

If  so  I  look  upon  the  ground. 

Love  then  in  every  flower  is  found ; 

Search  I  the  shade  to  flee  my  pain. 

Love  meets  me  in  the  shades  again ; 

Want  I  to  walk  in  secret  grove. 

E'en  there  I  meet  with  sacred  love  ; 

If  so  I  bathe  me  in  the  spring. 

E'en  on  the  brink  I  hear  him  sing; 

If  so  I  meflitate  alone, 

He  will  be  partner  of  my  moan  ; 

If  so  I  mourn,  he  weeps  ynth  me 

And  where  I  am  there  ^vill  he  be ; 

When  as  I  talk  of  Eosalind, 

The  God  from  coyness  waxeth  kind. 

And  seems  in  self-same  frame  to  fly, 

Because  he  loves  as  well  as  I. 

Sweet  Eosalind,  for  pity  rue. 

For  why,  than  love  I  am  more  tnic  : 

He,  if  he  speed,  will  quickly  fly. 

But  in  thy  love  I  live  and  die. 

Thomas  Lodqe. — About  1590. 


431.— ANOTHEE. 

First  shall  the  heavens  want  starry  light. 
The  seas  be  robVjed  of  their  waves, 
The  day  want  sun,  and  sun  want  bright. 
The  night  want  shade,  the  dead  men  graves, 
The  April  flowers,  and  leaves,  and  tree, 
Before  I  false  my  faith  to  thee. 

First  shall  the  top  of  highest  hill 
By  humVjle  plains  be  overpry'd. 
And  poets  scorn  the  Muses'  quill. 
And  fish  forsake  the  water  glide. 
And  Iris  lose  her  colour'd  weed. 
Before  I  false  thee  at  thy  need. 


First  direful  Hate  shall  turn  to  peace, 

And  Love  relent  in  deep  disdain. 

And  Death  his  fatal  stroke  shall  cease. 

And  Env-y  pity  every  pain. 

And  Pleasure  mourn,  and  Sorrow  smile, 

Before  I  talk  of  any  guUe. 

First  Time  shall  stay  his  stayless  race. 
And  Winter  bless  his  brows  with  corn, 
And  Snow  bcmoisten  July's  face, 
And  Winter  spring,  and  Summer  mourn, 
Before  my  pen,  by  help  of  Fame, 
Cease  to  recite  th    sacred  name. 

Thomas  Lodge. — About  1590. 


432.— THE  SUMMEE'S  QUEEN. 

O,  the  month  of  May,  the  merry  month  of  May, 
So  frolick,  so  gay,  and  so  green,  so  gxeen,  so 

green, 
O,  and  then  did  I  unto  my  true  love  say. 
Sweet  Peg,  thou  shalt  be  my  Summer's  Queen. 

Now  the  nightingale,  the  pretty  nightingale, 
The  sweetest  singer  in  all  the  forest's  quire. 
Entreats  thee,  sweet  Peggy,  to  hear  thy  true 

love's  tale  : 
Lo,  yonder  she  sitteth,  her  breast  against  a 

brier. 

But  O,    I  spy  the  cuckoo,   the  cuckoo,   the 

cuckoo ; 
See  where  she  sitteth ;  come  away,  my  joy  : 
Come  away,  I  prithee,  I  do  not  like  the  cuckoo 
Should  sing  where  my  Peggy  and  I  kiss  and  toy. 

O,  the  month  of  May,  the  merry  month  of  May, 
So  frolick,  so  gay,  and  so  green,  so  green,  so. 

green ; 
And  then  did  I  unto  my  true  love  say. 
Sweet  Peg,  thou  shalt  bo  my  Summer's  Queen. 

T.  Dckkcr  and  11.  Wilson.— About  1594,, 


433.— SWEET  CONTENT. 

Art  thou  poor,  yet  hast  thou  golden  slumbers? 
Oh,  sweet  content ! 
Art  thou  rich,  yet  is  thy  mind  perplexed  ? 

Oh,  punishment ! 
Dost  thou  laugh  to  see  how  fools  are  vexed 
To  add  to  golden  numbers,  golden  numbers  ? 
Oh,  sweet  content !  Oh,  sweet,  &c. 

Work  apace,  apace,  apace,  apace  ; 
Honest  labour  bears  a  lovely  face ; 
Then  hey  noney,  noney,  hey  noney,  noney. 

Canst  drink  the  waters  of  the  crisped  spring  ? 
Oh,  sweet  content ! 
Swimmest  thou  in  wealth,  yet  sinkest  in 
thine  own  tears  ? 

Oh,  punishment ! 
Then  he  that  patiently  want's  burden  bears, 
No  burden  bears,  but  is  a  king,  a  king ! 
Oh,  sweet  content  I  &c. 

Work  apace,  apace,  &c. 
Delclcer,  Chettle,  and  Haurjhton. — About  1599. 
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434.— LULLABY. 

Golden  slumbers  kiss  your  oycs, 
Smiles  awako  jou  whcu  yon  rise. 
Slcc'i),  pretty  wantons  ;  do  not  cry, 
And  I  will  sin<,'  a  lullaby  : 
Eock  them,  rock  them,  lullaby. 

Care  is  heavy,  therefore  sleep  you ; 
You  are  care,  and  care  must  keep  you. 
Sleep,  pretty  wantons  ;  do  not  cry, 
And  I  will  sing  a  lullaby : 
Eock  them,  rock  them,  lullaby. 
DeU-cr,  Chcttlc,  ,<^- lIo.>:j1iton.— About  1509. 


435.— VIETUE  AND  VICE. 

Virtue's  branches  ^Wtlicv,  virtue  pines, 
O  pity  !  pity  !  and  alack  tlic  time  ! 
Vice  doth  flourish,  vice  in  glory  shines. 
Her  gilded  boughs  above  the  cedar  climb. 

Vice  hath  golden  checks,  O  pity,  pity  ! 
She  in  every  land  doth  inouarchize  : 
Virtue  is  exiled  from  every  city, 
Virtue  is  a  fool.  Vice  only  wise. 

O  pity,  pity  !  Virtue  weeping  dies  ! 
Vice  laughs  to  see  her  faint,  aliick  the  time  ! 
This  sinks  ;  with  painted  \vings  the  other  flies ; 
Alack,  that  best  should  fall,   and  bad  should 
climb. 

0  pity,  pity,  pity  !  mourn,  not  sing ; 
Vice  is  a  saint,  Virtue  an  underling ; 
Vice  doth  flourish,  Vice  in  glory  shines. 
Virtue's  branches  wither.  Virtue  pines. 

Tliomas  DcUcr.— About  1600. 


436.— PATIENCE. 

Patience  !  why,  'tis  the  soul  of  peace  : 
Of  Edl  the  virtues,  'tis  nearest  kin  to  heaven  : 
It  makes  men  look  like  gods.  The  best  of  men 
That  e'er  wore  earth  about  him  was  a  sufferer, 
A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranciml  spirit : 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breath'd. 

Tliomas  Dckkcr.— About  1600. 


437.— A  CONTEAST  BETWEEN  FEMALE 
HONOUE  AND  SHAME. 

Nothing  did  make  me,  whcu  I  loved  them  best. 
To  loathe  them  more  than  this  :  when  in  the 

streofc 
A  fair,  young,  modest  damsel  I  did  meet ; 
She  seem'd  to  all  a  dove  when  I  pass'd  by, 
And  I  to  all  a  raven  :  every  eye 
Th j,t  foUow'd  her,  went  with  a  bashful  glance : 
At  me  each  bolil  and  jeering  countenance 
Darted  forth  scorn  :  to  her,  as  if  she  had  been 
Some  tower  unvanquish'd,  would  they  all  vail : 
'Gainst  me  swoln  rumour  hoisted  every  .sail ; 
She,  crowii'd  ^rith  reverend  praises,  pass'd  by 

them  ; 


I,   though  with  face-  mask'd,  could  not  '8cai>e 

the  hem  ; 
For,  as  if  heaven  had  set  strange  marks  on 

such. 
Because  tliey  should  be  pointing-stocks  to  nmn, 
Drest  up  in  ci^Tlest  sliape,  a  courtesan. 
Let  her  walk  saint-like,  noteless,  and  unknown, 
Yet  8ho'.s  betray'd  by  some  trick  of  her  own. 

Thomas  DtW.,:— About  1000. 


43S.— A  DESCEIPTION  OF  A  LADY   BY 
HEE  LOVEE. 

My  Inf dice's  face,  her  brow,  her  eye. 

The  dimple  on  her  cheek:  and  such  sweet  skill 

Hath    from   the   cunning   workman's     pencil 

flown. 
These  lips  look  fresh  and  lively  as  her  own ; 
Seeming  to  move  and  speak.    Alas!  now  I  see 
The  reason  why  fond  women  love  to  buy 
Adulterate  complexion  :  here  'tis  read  ; 
False  colours  last  after  the  true  be  dead. 
Of  all  the  roses  grafted  on  her  cheeks. 
Of  all  the  graces  dancing  in  her  ej"es, 
Of  all  the  music  set  upon  her  tongue. 
Of  all  that  was  past  woman's  excellence. 
In  her  white  bosom  ;  look,  a  painted  board 
Cii-cumscribes  all !    Earth  can  no  bliss  afford  ; 
Nothing  of  her  but  this  !     This  cannot  speak ; 
It  has  no  lap  for  me  to  rest  upon  ; 
No  lip  worth  tasting.      Here  the  worms  will 

feed. 
As  in  her  coffin.     Hence,  then,  idle  art, 
True  love's  best  pictured  in   a   true    love's 

heart. 
Here  art  thou  drawn,  sweet  maid,  till  this  bo 

dead. 
So  that  thou  livest  twice,  twice  art  buried. 
Thou  figure  of  my  friend,  lie  there  ! 

Thomas  Dckker.— About  1600. 


439.— SPEING. 

Spring,  the  sweet  Spring,  is  the  year's  plea- 
sant king ; 

Then  blooms  each  thing,  then  maids  dance  in 
a  ring. 

Cold  doth  not  sting,  the  pretty  birds  do  sing. 

Cuckoo,  jug,  jug,  pu  we,  to  witta  woo. 

The  palm  and  may  make  countrj'  houses  gay. 
Lambs  frisk  and  play,  the  shepherds  pipe  all 

day, 
And  we  hear  aye  birds  tune  this  merrj-  lay, 
Cuckoo,  jug,  jug,  pu  we,  to  witta  woo. 

The  fields  breathe  sweet,  the  daisies  kiss  oiur 

feet, 
Y^oung  lovers  meet,  old  wives  a  sunning  sit, 
In  every  street  these  times  our  ears  do  greet, 
Cookoo,  jug,  jug,  pu  wp.  to  witta  woo. 
Spring,  the  sweet  Spring. 

Tluimoui  Nash. — About  1600. 


Thomas  Nash.] 


THE  DECAY  OF  STJMMEE. 


[Third  Period. — 


440.— THE  DECAY  OF  SUMMER. 

Fair  summer  droops,  droop  men  and  beasts 

therefore, 
So  fair  a  summer  look  for  never  more  •. 
All  good  tilings  vanish  less  than  in  a  day, 
Peace,  plenty,  pleasure,  suddenly  decay. 

Go  not  yet  away,    bright  soul  of  the  sad 

year, 
The  earth  is  hell  when  thou  Icavcst  to  ap- 
pear. 
What,  shall  those  flowers  that   decked   thy 

garland  erst. 
Upon  thy  grave  be  wastcf ully  dispersed  ? 
O  trees  consume  your  sap  in  sorrow's  source, 
Streams  turn  to  tears  your  tributary  course. 
Go  not  yet  hence,  bright    soul  of  the  sad 

year, 
The  earth  is  hell  when  thou  leavest  to  ap- 
pear. 

Thomas  Nash.—Ahout  1600. 


441.— THE  COMING  OF  WINTER. 

Autumn  hath  all  the  summer's  fruitful  trea- 
sure ; 

Gone  is  our  sport,  fled  is  our  Croydon's  plea- 
sure ! 

Short  days,  sharp  days,  long  nights  come  on 
apace : 

Ah,  who  shall  hide  us  from  the  winter's  face  ? 

Cold  doth  increase,  the  sickness  will  not  cease. 

And  here  we  lie,  God  knows,  -with  little  ease. 
From  winter,  i^lague,  and  pestilence,  good 
Lord  deliver  us ! 

London  doth  mourn,  Lambeth  is  quite  forlorn ! 
Trades  cry,  woe  worth  that  ever  they  were 

bom ! 
The  want  of  term  is  town  and  city's  harm  ; 
Close  chambers  we  do  want  to  keep  us  warm. 
Long  banished  must  we  live  from  our  friends  : 
This  low-built  house  will  Ijring  us  to  our  ends. 

From  wanter,  plague,  land  pestilence,  good 
Lord  deliver  us ! 

Thomas  Nash.— About  1600. 


442.— APPROACHING  DEATH. 

Adieu ;  farewell  earth's  bUss, 
This  world  uncertain  is  : 
Fond  are  life's  lustful  joys, 
Death  proves  them  all  Vjut  toys. 
None  from  his  darts  can  fly  : 
I  am  sick,  I  must  die. 

Lord  have  mercy  on  us ! 

Rich  men,  trust  not  in  wealth  ; 
Gold  cannot  buy  you  health  ; 
Physic  himself  must  fade  ; 
All  things  to  end  are  made ; 
The  plague  full  swift  goes  by ; 
I  am  sick,  I  must  die. 

Lord  have  mercy  on  us  ! 


Beauty  is  but  a  flower, 
Which  wTinkles  will  devour : 
Brightness  falls  from  the  air  ; 
Queens  have  died  young  and  fair ; 
Dust  liath  closed  Helen's  eye ; 
I  am  sick,  I  must  die. 

Lord  have  mercy  on  us ! 

Strength  stoops  unto  the  grave : 
Worms  feed  on  Hector  brave. 
Swords  may  not  fight  with  fate  : 
Earth  still  holds  ope  her  gate. 
Come,  come,  the  hells  do  cry ; 
I  am  sick,  I  must  die. 

Lord  have  mercy  on  us ! 

Wit  with  his  wantonness. 
Taste th  death's  bitterness. 
Hell's  executioner 
Hath  no  ears  for  to  hear 
What  vain  heart  can  reply  ; 
I  am  sick,  I  must  die. 

Lord  have  mercy  on  us ! 

Haste,  therefore,  each  degree 
To  welcome  destiny  : 
Heaven  is  our  heritage. 
Earth  but  a  player's  stage. 
Mount  we  unto  the  sky  ; 
I  am  sick,  I  must  die. 

Lord  have  mercy  on  us  ! 

Thomas  Nash.—Ahout  1600. 


443.— CONTENTMENT. 

I  never  loved  ambitiously  to  climb. 
Or  thrust  my  hand  too  far  into  the  fire. 
To  be  in  heaven  sure  is  a  blessed  thing, 
But,  Atlas-Hke,  to  prop  heaven  on  one's  back 
Cannot  but  be  more  labour  than  delight. 
Such  is  the  state  of  men  in  honour  placed  : 
They  arc  gold  vessels  made  for  servile  uses  ; 
High  trees  that  keep  the  weather  from  low 

houses. 
But  cannot  shield  the  tempest  from  themselves. 
I  love  to  dwell  betwixt  the  hills  and  dales. 
Neither  to  be  so  great  as  to  be  envied, 
Nor  yet  so  poor  the  world  should  pity  me. 

Thomas  Nash.—Ahout  1600. 


444.— DESPAIR  OF  A  POOR  SCHOLAR. 

Why  is't  damnation  to  despair  and  die, 
When  life  is  my  true  happiness'  disease  ? 
My  soul,  my  soul,  thy  safety  makes  me  fly 
The  faulty  moans  that  might  my  pain  appease : 
Divines  and  dying  men  may  talk  of  hell, 
But  in  my  heart  her  several  torments  dwell. 

Ah,  worthless  wit !  to  train  me  to  this  woe  : 
Deceitful  arts  !  that  nourish  discontent : 
I'll  thrive  the  folly  that  bewitched  me  so  ! 
Vain  thoughts,  adieu  !  for  now  I  will  repent, — 
And  yet  my  wants  persuade  mo  to  proceed. 
For  none  take  pity  of  a  scholar's  need. 


From  1558  to  1G49.] 


THE  PEEPARATION  FOR  EXECUTION. 


[John  Webster. 


Forfrive  me,  God,  although  I  curse  my  birth, 
And  ban  the  air  wherein  I  breathe  a  wTetch, 
Since  misery  hath  daunted  all  my  mirth, 
And   I    am   quite    undone    through    promise 

breach ; 
Ah  friends ! — no  friends  that   then  ungentle 

f^o^v^l, 
When   changing   fortune   casts    us   headlong 

do\vn. 
Without  redress  complains  my  careless  verse, 
And  Midas'  ears  relent  not  at  my  moan, 
In  some  far  land  will  I  my  griefs  rehearse, 
'Mongst  them   that    will   be  moved   when   I 

shall  groan. 
England,  adieu  1    the   soil   that   brought  me 

forth, 
Adieu!  unkind,  where  skill  is  nothing  worth. 
Thomas  Nash. — About  IGOO. 


445.— THE  CONFESSION. 

Walking  in  a  shady  grove, 

Near  silver  streams  fair  gliding. 

Where  trees  in  ranks  did  grace  the  banks, 

And  nj-mphs  had  their  abiding  ; 

Here  as  I  strayed  I  saw  a  maid, 

A  beauteous  lovely  creature. 

With  angel's  face  and  goddess  grace, 

Of  such  exceeding  feature. 

Her  looks  did  so  astonish  me, 
And  set  my  heart  a-quaking. 
Like  stag  that  gazed  was  I  amazed; 
And  in  a  stranger  taking. 
Yet  i-oused  myself  to  see  this  elf, 
And  lo  a  tree  did  hide  me  ; 
Where  I  unseen  beheld  this  queen 
Awliile,  ere  she  espied  me. 

Her  voice  was  sweet  melodiously, 
She  sung  in  perfect  measiu-e  ; 
And  thus  she  said  with  trickling  tears  ; 
"  Alas,  my  joy,  my  treasure, 
I'll  be  thy  wife,  or  lose  my  life, 
There's  no  man  else  shall  have  me ; 
If  God  so,  I  will  say  no. 
Although  a  thousand  crave  me. 

"  Oh !  stay  not  long,  but  come,  my  dear, 

And  knit  our  marriatro  knot ; 

Each  hour  a  day,  each  month  a  year, 

Thou  knowcst,  I  think,  God  wot. 

Delay  not  then,  like  worldly  maiden. 

Good  works  till  withered  age  ; 

'Bovo  other  things,  the  King  of  kings 

Blessed  a  lawful  marriage. 

"  Thou  art  my  choice,  I  constixnt  am, 

I  mean  to  die  unspotted  ; 

With  thee  I'll  live,  for  thee  I  lovo, 

And  keep  my  name  unblotted. 

A  virtuous  life  in  maid  and  wife. 

The  Spirit  of  God  commends  it ; 

Accursi'd  he  for  ever  be. 

That  seeks  with  shamo  to  offend  it." 


With  that  she  rose  like  nimble  roe, 
The  tender  grass  scarce  bending. 
And  left  me  then  perplexed  with  fear 
At  this  her  sonnet's  onrling. 
I  thought  to  move  this  dame  of  love, 
But  she  was  gone  alreatly  ; 
Wherefore  I  pray  that  those  that  stay 
May  find  their  loves  as  steadj-. 

DabriJjecourt  Lelchier. — About  1C18. 


446.— A  DIRGE. 

Call  for  the  Robin-redbreast  and  the  wren, 

Since  o'er  shady  groves  they  hover, 

And  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 

The  friendless  bodies  of  unburied  men. 

Call  unto  his  funeral  dole 

The  ant,  the  field-mouse,  and  the  mole. 

To  rear  him  hillocks  that  shall  keep  him  warm. 

And  (when  gay  tombs  are  robbed)  sustain  no 

harm  ; 
But   keep  the  wolf  far  thence,  that's  foe  to 

men, 
For  with  his  nails  he'll  dig  them  up  again. 

John  Wtlstcr.— About  1610. 


447.— THE  MADMAN'S  SONG. 

O,  let  us  howl  some  liea\-y  note. 

Some  deadly  dogged  howl. 
Sounding,  as  from  the  threat' uing  throat 

Of  beasts  and  fatal  fowl ! 
As  ravens,  screech-owls,  bulls,  and  bears, 

We'll  bell,  aud  bawl  our  parts. 
Till  irksome  noise  have  cloyed  your  ears, 

And  corrosived  your  hearts. 
At  last,  whenas  oiu-  quire  wants  breath, 

Our  bodies  being  blessed. 
We'll  sing,  like  swans,  will  welcome  death, 

And  tlic  in  love  and  rest. 

John  Websta:— About  1623. 


448.— THE   PREPARATION  FOR  EXECU- 
TION. 

Hark,  now  everj'thing  is  still 

The  screech-owl  and  the  whistler  shrill. 

Call  upon  our  dame  aloud. 

And  bid  her  quickly  don  her  shroud  ! 

Much  j-ou  had  of  land  and  rent ; 

Your  length  in  clay's  now  comjietent : 

A  long  war  distiu-bed  your  mind  ; 

Hero  your  jierfect  peace  is  signed. 

Of  what  ist  fools  make  such  vain  keeping? 

Since  their  conception,  their  birth  weeping-, 

Their  life  a  general  mist  of  error. 

Their  death  a  hideous  storm  of  terror. 

Strew  your  hair  with  powdor.s  sweet, 

Don  clean  linen,  bathe  your  feet. 

And  (the  foul  fiend  more  to  check) 

A  crucifix  let  bless  your  neck  : 


John  Webster.j 


DEATH. 


[Third  Period. — 


'Tis  now  full  tide  'tween  night  and  day ; 
End  your  groan,  and  come  away. 

John  Webster.— About  1623. 


449.— DEATH. 

WTiat  would  it  ijlcasurc  mo  to  have  my  throat 

cut 
"With  diamonds  ?  or  to  be  sjmothcred 
With  cassia?    or  to  be  shot  to  death  with 

pearls  ? 
I  know  deatli  hath  ten  thousand  several  doors 
For  men  to  take  their  exits  :  and  'tis  found 
They  go  on  such  strange  geometrical  hinges, 
You  may  open  them  both  ways :  any  way  (for 

heav'n  sake) 
So  I  were  out  of  youi*  whispering :   tell  my 

brothers 
That  I  perceive  death  (now  I'm  well  awake) 
Best  gift  is  they  can  give  or  I  can  take. 
I  would  fain  put  off  my  last  woman's  fault ; 
I'd  not  be  tedious  to  you. 
Pull,  and  pull  strongly,  for  your  able  strength 
Must  pull  do'ivn  heaven  upon  me. 
Yet  stay,  heaven  gates  are  not  so  highly  arch'd 
As  princes'  palaces ;  they  that  enter  there 
Must  go  upon   their  knees.      Come,   violent 

death, 
Serve  for  Mandragora  to  make  me  sleep. 
Go  tell  my  brothers,  when  I  am  laid  out. 
They  then  may  feed  in  quiet. 

John  Webster.— About  1623. 


450.— THE  THEEE  STATES  OF  WOMAN. 

In  a  maiden-time  professed. 
Then  we  say  that  life  is  blessed ; 
Tasting  once  the  married  life, 
Then  we  only  praise  the  wife ; 
There's  but  one  state  more  to  try. 
Which  makes  women  laugh  or  crj- — 
Widow,  widow  :  of  these  three 
The  middle  's  best,  and  that  give  me. 

Tlwinas  Middleton. — About  1623. 


451.— WHAT  LOVE  IS  LIKE. 

Love  is  like  a  lamb,  and  love  is  like  a  lion  ; 

Fly  from  love,  he  fights;  fight,  then  does  he 
fly  on ; 

Love  is  all  on  fire,  and  yet  is  ever  freezing  ; 

Love    is    much   in   winning,  yet   is  more  in 
leesing. 

Love  is  ever  sick,  and  yet  is  never  dying  ; 

Love  is  ever  true,  and  yet  is  ever  lying ; 

Love   does    dote   in   liking,    and  is   mad  in 
loathing ; 

Love  indeed  is   anything,   yet  indeed  is  no- 
thing. 

Thcmas  Middlctor.. —About  1G02. 


452.— HAPPINESS  OF  MAEEIED  LIFE. 

How  near  am  I  now  to  a  happiness 
That  earth  exceeds  not !  not  another  like  it : 
The  treasures  of  the  deep  arc  not  so  precious, 
As  are  the  conceal'd  comforts  of  a  man 
Lock'd  up  in  woman's  love.     I  scent  the  air 
Of  blessings  when  I  come  but  near  the  house. 
"Wliat  a  delicious  breath  marriage  sends  forth  ! 
The  violet  bod 's  not  sweeter.    Honest  wedlock 
Is  like  a  banqueting-house  built  in  a  garden, 
On  which  the  spring's  chaste  flowers  take  de- 
light 
To  cast  their  modest  odours ;  when  base  lust. 
With  all  her  powders,    paintiugs,    and   best 

pride, 
Is  but  a  fair  house  built  by  a  ditch  side. 

Now  for  a  welcome. 

Able  to  draw  men's  envies  upon  man ; 
A  kiss  now  that  will  hang  upon  my  lip 
As  sweet  as  morning  dew  upon  a  rose, 
And  full  as  long ! 

Thomas  Middleton. — About  1623. 


453.— DEVOTION  TO  LOVE. 

O,  happy  persecution,  I  embrace  thee 
With  an  unfetter' d  soul;  so  sweet  a  thing 
It  is  to  sigh  upon  the  rack  of  love, 
Where  each  calamitj^  is  groaning  witness 
Of  the  poor  martjTr's  faith.     I  never  heard 
Of  any  true  affection  but  'twas  nipt 
With  care,  that,  like  the  caterpillar,  eats 
The  leaves  of  the  spring's  sweetest  book,  the 

rose. 
Love,  bred  on  earth,  is  often  nursed  in  hell ; 
By  rote  it  reads  woe  ere  it  learn  to  spell. 


When  I  call  back  my  vows  to  Violetta, 
May  I  then  slip  into  an  obscure  grave, 
Whose  mould,  unpress'd  with  stony  monument 
Dwelling  in  open  air,  may  drink  the  tears 
Of  the  inconstant  clouds  to  rot  me  soon  ! 


He  that  trtdy  loves. 
Bums  out  the  day  in  idle  fantasies ; 
And  when  the  lamb,  bleating,  doth  bid  good 
^  night 

Unto  the  closing  day,  then  tears  begin 
To  keep  quick  time  ixnto  the  owl,  whose  voice 
Shrieks  like  the  bellman  in  the  lover's  ear. 
Love's  eye  the  jewel  of  sleep,  oh,  seldom  wears  ! 
The  early  lark  is  waken'd  from  her  bed. 
Being  only  by  love's  i)ains  disquieted  ; 
But,  singing  in  the  morning's  ear,  she  weeps, 
Being  deep  in  love,  at  lovers'  broken  sleeps  : 
But  say,  a  golden  slumber  chance  to  tie. 
With  silken  strings,  the  cover  of  love's  ej'c, 
Then  dreams,  magician-like,  mocking  present 
Pleasures,  whose  farling  leaves  more  discontent. 

Thomas  Middleton. — About  1623. 


From  1558  to  1649.]        BEAUTY  BEYOND  THE  REACH  OF  AET. 


[John  Foed. 


454.— IXDIGNATION  AT  THE  SALE   OF 
A  WIFE'S   HONOUR. 

Of  all  deeds  yet  this  strikes  the  deepest  wound 
Into  mj'  apprehcu.sioii, 
Reverend  and  honourablo  matrimony, 
Mother  of  lawful  sweets,  unshamed  morning's, 
Both  jilcasant  and  lotj'itimately  fruitful,  without 

theo 
All  the  whole  world  wore  soiled  bastardy ; 
Thou  art  the  only  and  the  greatest  form 
That  put'st  a  dittei"cnco  betwixt  our  desires 
And  the  disorder' d  appetites  of  beasts. 
*  *  *     But,  if  chaste  and  honest, 

There  is  another  devil  that  haunts  marriage 
(None  fondly  loves  but  knows  it),  jealousy, 
That  wedlock's  yellow  sickness. 
That  whispering  separation  every  minute. 
And  thus  the  curse  takes  his  effect  or  progi-ess. 
The  most  of  men,  in  their  first  sudden  furies, 
Rail  at  the  narrow  bounds  of  marriage, 
And  eairt  a  prison  ;  then  it  is  most  just 
That  the  disease  of  the  jn-ison,  jealousy. 
Should  thiis  affect  'em — but,  oh  I  here  I'm  fix'd 
To  make  sale  of  a  wife  1  monstrous  and  foul ! 
An  act  abhorr'd  in  nature,  cold  in  soul ! 

Tlioinas  Zliddlcton.— About  1G23. 


456.— THE  REAL  AND  THE  IDEAL. 

Fancies  are  but  streams 

Of  vain  pleasure  ; 
They,  who  by  their  dreams 
True  joys  measure. 
Toasting  starve,  laughing  weep, 
Playing  smart ;  whilst  in  sleep 
Fools,  with  shadows  smiling, 
"Wake  and  find 
Hopes  like  wind, 
Idle  hopes,  beguiling. 
Thoughts  fly  away  ;  Time  hath  passed  them  : 
'\\'ake  now,  awake  I  see  and  taste  them  1 

John  Ford.— About  1623. 


455.-LAW. 

Thoii  angel  sent  amongst  us,  sober  Law, 
Made  \vith  meek  eyes,  persuading:  action ; 
No  loud  immodest  tongue — voiced  like  a  virgin, 
And  as  chaste  from  sale, 
Save  only  to  be  heard,  but  not  to  rail — 
How  has  abuse  deform' d  thee  to  all  eyes  ! 
Yet  why  so  rashly  for  one  villain's  fault 
Do  I  arraign  whole  man  ?     Admired  Law  ! 
Thy  upper  parts  must  needs  be  wholly  pm-o, 
And  incoiTuptible — th'  are  gi-ave  and  wise  : 
'Tis   but   the   dross  beneath  them,   and  the 

clouds 
That  get  Vietween  thy  glory  and  their  praise, 
That  make  the  visible  and  foul  eclipse  ; 
For  those  that  are  near  to  thee  are  upright. 
As  noble  in  their  conscience  as  their  birth  ; 
Know  that  damnation  is  in  every  bribe. 
And  rarely  put  it  from  them — rate  the  pre- 
senters, 
And   scourge  'em  with  five  years'  imprison- 
ment 
For  offering  but  to  tempt  'em  : 
This  is  true  justice,  oxci'cised  and  used  ; 
Woe  to  the  giver,  when  the  bribe  's  refuscil. 
'Tis  not    their  will  to  have  law  worse  than 

war. 
Where  still  the  jioorost  die  first, 
To  send  a  man  without  a  sheet  to  his  grave. 
Or  bury  him  in  his  ])apers  ; 
'Tis  not  their  mind  it  should  be.  nor  to  have 
A  suit  hang  longer  than  a  man  in  chains, 
Let  him  be  ne'er  so  fasten'd. 

Thomas  Middlelou.— About  1023. 


457.— SUMMER  SPORTS. 

Hajrmakers,  rakers,  reapers,  and  mowers, 

"Wait  on  your  Summer-queen  ; 
Dress  up  with  musk-rose  her  eglantine  bowers, 
Daffoilils  strew  the  green  ; 
Sing,  dance,  and  play, 
'Tis  holiday ; 
The  Sim  docs  bravely  shine 
On  our  ears  of  com. 
Rich  as  a  pearl 
Comes  every  girl. 
This  is  mine,  this  is  mine,  this  is  mine ; 
Let  us  die,  ere  away  they  be  borne. 

Bow  to  the  Sun,  to  our  queen,  and  that  fair 
one 
Come  to  behold  our  sports  ; 
Each  bonny  lass  here  is  counted  a  rare  one, 
As  those  in  a  prince's  courts. 
These  and  we 
With  country  glee. 
Will  teach  the  woods  to  resound. 
And  the  hills  with  echoes  hollow  : 
Skipping  lambs 
Their  bloating  dams, 
'Slongst  kids  shall  trip  it  round  ; 
For  jo\'  thus  our  wenches  we  follow. 

Wind,  jolly  huntsmen,  your  neat  bugles  shrilly, 

Hounds  make  a  lusty  cry  ; 
Spring  up,  you  falconers,  the  partridges  freely, 
Then  let  your  brave  hawks  fly. 
Horses  amain. 
Over  ridge,  over  plain. 
The  dogs  have  the  stag  in  chase  : 
'Tis  a  sport  to  content  a  king. 
So  ho  ho  I  through  the  skies 
How  the  proud  bird  tties. 
And,  sousing,  kills  with  a  grace  ! 
Now  the  deer  falls ;  hark !  how  they  ring  ! 

Jvhn  Ford.— About  1623. 


45S.— BEAUTY  BEYOXD  THE  REACH 
OF  ART. 

Can  yon  paint  a  thou.-ht  ?  or  number 
Every  fancy  in  a  sl-uj^ier? 


John  Foed.j 


"BEIDAL  SONG. 


[Third  Peeiod. — 


Can  you  count  soft  minutes  ro^-ing 
From  a  di;\ls  point  bj^  mo-\nnjf  ? 
Can  you  grasp  a  sigh  ?  or,  lastly, 
Eob  a  virgin"  s  honoiu*  chastely  r 

No,  oh  no  !  yet  you  may 

Sooner  do  both  that  and  this, 
This  and  that,  and  never  miss, 
Than  by  any  praise  display 
Beauty"  s  beauty  ;  such  a  glor}', 
As  beyond  all  fate,  all  story, 

All  arms,  all  arts. 

All  loves,  all  hearts. 
Greater  than  those,  or  they, 
Do,  shall,  and  must  obey. 

John  Ford.— About  1633. 


459.— BEIDAL  SONG. 

Comforts  lasting,  loves  encreasing, 
Like  soft  hours  never  ceasing ; 
Plent}'\s  pleasure,  peace  complying, 
"Without  jars,  or  tongues  envying  ; 
Heai-ts  by  holy  union  wedded. 
More  than  theirs  by  custom  bedded ; 
Fruitful  issues  ;  life  so  graced, 
Not  by  age  to  be  defaced  ; 
Budding  as  the  year  ensu'th, 
Every  spring  another  youth  : 
All  what  thought  can  add  beside. 
Crown  this  bridegroom  and  this  bride  ! 

John  Ford.— About  1G33. 


460.— SHEPHEEDS  AND  SHEPHEED- 

ESSES. 

"Woodmen,  shepherds,  come  away, 
This  is  Pan's  gi-eat  holiday. 

Throw  off  cares, 
"With  your  heaven-inspiring  airs 

Help  us  to  sing, 
"While  valleys  with  your  echoes  ring. 

Nymphs  that  dwell  within  these  gi'oves 
Leave  your  arbom-s,  bring  your  loves, 

Gather  posies. 
Crown  your  golden  hair  with  roses ; 

As  you  pass 
Foot  like  fairies  on  the  grass. 

Joy  crown  our  bowers  !     Philomel, 
Leave  of  Tereus'  rape  to  tell. 

Let  trees  dance, 
As  they  at  Thracian  lyre  did  once  ; 

Mountains  play, 
This  is  the  shepherd's  holiday. 

Jouies  Shirley.— About  1G24. 


461.— THE  COMMON  DOOM. 

Victorious  men  of  earth,  no  more 

Proclaim  how  wide  your  empires  are  ; 

Though  you  bind  in  every  shore. 
And  your  triumphs  reach  as  far 


As  night  or  day. 
Yet  you,  proud  monarchs,  must  obey. 
And  mingle  with  forgotten  ashes,  when 
Death  calls  ye  to  the  crowd  of  common  men. 

Devouring  Famine,  Plagiie,  and  "\Var, 

Each  able  to  undo  mankind. 
Death's  servile  emissaries  are  ; 

Nor  to  these  alone  confined. 
He  hath  at  will 

More  quaint  and  subtle  ways  to  kill ; 
A  smile  or  kiss,  as  he  will  use  the  art. 
Shall  have  the  cunning  skill  to  break  a 

heart. 

James  Shirley. — About  1653. 


462.— THE  EQUALITY  OF  THE  GEAVE. 

The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 

Ai-e  shadows,  not  substantial  things ; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate  ; 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings  : 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down. 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
"With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  s^Dade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field, 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill ; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield  ; 
They  tame  but  one  another  still : 
Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fate. 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath, 
AVhen  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow, 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds  ; 
Upon  Death's  imrple  altar  now 

See  where  the  victor- victim  bleeds  : 
Your  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb, 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  their  dust. 

James  Shirley. — Aboiit  1659. 


463.— WELCOME  TO  THE  FOEEST'S 

QUEEN. 

Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  to  this  shady  green. 
Our  long-wished  Cynthia,  the  forest's  queen. 
The  trees  begin  to  bud,  the  glad  birds  sing 
In  winter,  changed  liy  her  into  the  spring. 

We  know  no  night, 

Perpetual  light 

Dawns  from  your  eye. 

You  being  near. 

We  cannot  fear, 

Though  death  stood  by. 

Fi-om  you  our  swords  take  edge,  our  heart 

grows  bold  : 
From   you   in  fee   their   lives  your  liegemen 

hold; 


From  1558  to  1649.] 


LOVE  WITHOUT  EETURN. 


[TUOUAS  GOFFE. 


ThcHO  groves  your  kiiigrJom,  and  our  laws  your 

wiU ; 
Smilo,  and  we  spare  ;  but  if  you  frown,  we  kill. 
Bless  then  the  hour 
That  gives  the  power 
In  which  you  maj', 
At  bed  and  board, 
Embrace  your  lord 
Both  niglit  and  day. 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome  to  this  shady  green, 
Our  long- wished  Cynthia,  the  forest's  queen  ! 
Philip  Massinijer. — About  1633. 


464.— THE  SWEETS  OF  BEAUTY. 

The  blushing  rose  and  purple  flower. 
Let  grow  too  long  are  soonest  blasted  ; 

Dainty  fruits,  though  sweet,  will  sour, 
And  rot  in  ripeness,  left  unta.sted. 

Yet  here  is  one  more  sweet  than  these  : 

The  more  you  taste  the  more  she'll  please. 

Beauty  that's  enclosed  with  ice, 

Is  a  shadow  chaste  as  rare  ; 
Then  how  much  those  sweets  entice, 

That  have  issue  full  as  fair  ! 
Earth  cannot  yield,  from  all  her  powers, 
One  ctiual  for  dame  Venus'  bowers. 

Philip  Massivgc,:— About  1629. 


46: 


-DEATH. 


Why  art  thou  slow,  thou  rest  of  trouble.  Death, 

To  stop  a  wretch's  breath. 
That  calls  on  thee,  aud  offers  her  sad  heart 

A  prey  unto  thy  dart  ? 
I  am  nor  young  nor  fair  ;  be,  therefore,  bold  : 

SoiTow  hath  made  me  old. 
Deformed,  and  wrinkled  ;  all  that  I  can  crave, 

Is  quiet  in  my  grave. 
Such  as  live  happy,  hold  long  life  a  jewel ; 

But  to  me  thou  art  cruel. 
If  thou  end  not  my  tedious  misery  ; 

And  I  soon  cease  to  be. 
Strike,  and  strike  home,  then  !  pity  unto  me, 

In  one  short  hour's  delay,  is  tyranny. 

Plnlip  Ma.^sinijc,:— About  1631. 


466.— A  SCHOLAE  AND  HIS  DOG. 

I  was  a  scholar  :  seven  nseful  springs 

Did  I  deflower  in  ([notations 

Of  cross'd  opinions  'bout  the  soul  of  man  : 

The  more  I  learnt,  the  more  I  learnt  to  donV)t. 

Dcliijht,    my  spaniel,    slept,   whilst  I  Viaus'd 

leaves, 
Toss'd  o'er  the  dunces,  pored  on  the  old  print 
Of  titled  words  ;  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 
Whilst  I  wasted  lamp-oil,  baited  my  flesh. 
Shrunk  up  my  veins  :    and  still  my  spaniel 

slept. 


And  still  I  held  converse  with  Zabarell, 

Atiuinas,  Scotus,  and  the  musty  saw 

Of  Antick  Donate  :  Htill  my  spaniel  (slept. 

Still  on  went  I ;  first,  on  xit  luiinta  ; 

Tlicn,  an  it  were  mortal.    O  hold,  hold;  at  that 

They're  at  brain  buffets,  fell  by  the  ears  amaiu 

Pell-mell  together  ;  still  mj'  spaniel  slej^t. 

Then,  whether  'twere  corporeal,  local,  fixt, 

E.f  tnnhir,-^  but  whether  't  had  free  will 

Or  no,  hot  philosophers 

Stood  banding  factions,  all  so  strongly  ijropt ; 

I  stagger'd,  knew  not  which  was  firmer  part. 

But  thought,  quoted,  rea<l,  observ'd,  and  prie<l, 

Stufft  noting-books  :  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 

At  length  he  wak'd,  and  j-awn'd ;  and  by  yon 

sky, 
For  aught  I  know,  he  knew  as  much  as  I. 

John  Mo rxton.— About  1630. 


467.— THE  MADNESS  OF  ORESTES. 

Weep,  weep,  you  Argonauts, 

Bewail  the  day 

That  first  to  fatal  Troy 

You  took  your  way. 

Weep,  Greece,  weep,  Greece, 

Two  kings  are  dead 

Argos,  thou  Argos,  now  a  grave 

Where  kings  are  buri«'d  ; 

No  heir,  no  heir  is  left, 

But  one  that's  mad. 

See,  Argos,  hast  not  thou 

Cause  to  be  sad  ? 

Sleep,  sleep,  wild  brain, 

Eest,  rock  thy  sense. 

Live  if  thou  canst 

To  grieve  for  thy  offence. 

Weep,  weep,  you  Argonauts  ! 

Thomas  Goffc— About  1633. 


468.— LOVE  WITHOUT  EETUEN. 

Grieve  not,  fond  man,  nor  let  one  tear 
Steal  from  thine  eyes  :  she"  11  hear 
No  more  of  Cupid's  shafts  :  they  fly 
For  wounding  her.  so  let  them  die. 

For  why  shouldst  thou  nourish  such  flames  as 
bum 

Thy  easy  breast,  and  not  have  like  return  ? 
Love  forces  love,  as  flames  expire 
If  not  increased  by  gentle  fire. 

Let  then  her  frigid  coolness  move 
Thee  to  withdraw  thy  purer  love  : 
And  since  she  is  resolved  to  show- 
She  will  not  love,  do  thou  so  too  : 

For  why  should  beauty  so  charm  thine  eyes. 

That  if  she  frown,  thoult  prove  her  sacrifice? 
Love  forces  love,  as  flames  expire 
If  not  increased  by  gentle  fire. 

Tho>,Hts  Goffc— About  1633. 


Thomas  Heywood.] 


THE  DEATH  BELL. 


[Third  Period. — 


469.— THE  DEATH  BELL. 

Come,  list  and  hark,  the  bell  cloth  toll 
For  some  but  now  departing-  soul. 
And  was  not  that  some  ominous  fowl. 
The  bat,  the  ni°rht-erow,  or  screech-owl  ? 
To  these  I  hear  the  wild  wolf  howl. 
In  this  \)lack  nig:ht  that  seems  to  scowl. 
All  these  mv  blaok-book  death  enroll. 
For  hark,  still,  still,  the  bell  doth  toll 
For  some  but  now  departing  soul. 

Tliomas  Heyivood. — About  1640. 


470.— WHAT  IS  LOVE. 

Now  what  is  love  I  -will  thee  tell, 

It  is  the  fountain  and  the  well, 

Where  pleasure  and  repentance  dwell : 

It  is  perhaps  the  sansing  bell, 

That  rings  all  in  to  heaven  or  hell, 

And  this  is  love,  and  this  is  love,  as  I  hear  tell. 

Now  what  is  love  I  will  you  show  : 
A  thing  that  creeps  and  cannot  go  ; 
A  prize  that  passeth  to  and  fro  ; 
A  thing  for  me,  a  thing  for  mo'  : 
And  he  that  proves  shall  find  it  so, 
And  this  is  love,  and  this  is  love,  sweet  friend, 
I  trow. 

Thornas  ]{c>jv:ood. — Ahov.t  1G40. 


47i._GO,  PRETTY  BIRDS. 

Ye  little  birds  that  sit  and  sing 

Amidst  the  shady  valleys, 
And  see  how  Phillis  sweetly  walks, 

Within  her  garden  alleys  : 
Go,  pretty  birds,  about  her  bower ; 
Sing,  pretty  birds,  she  may  not  lower ; 
Ah,  me  !  methinks  I  see  her  frown  ! 

Ye  pretty  wantons,  warble. 

Go,  tell  her,  through  your  chirping  bills. 

As  you  by  mo  arc  bidden, 
To  her  is  only  known  my  love, 

"Which  from  the  world  is  hidden. 
Go,  pretty  birds,  and  tell  her  so  ; 
See  that  your  notes  strain  not  too  low. 
For  still,  methinks,  I  see  her  frown. 

Ye  pretty  wantons,  warble. 

Go,  tune  your  voices'  harmony, 

And  sing,  I  am  her  lover  ; 
Strain  loud  and  sweet,  that  every  note 

With  sweet  content  may  move  her. 
And  she  that  hath  the  sweetest  voice, 
TeU  her  I  will  not  change  my  choice ; 
Yet  still,  methinks,  I  see  her  frown. 

Ye  pretty  wantons,  warble. 

Oh,  fly  !  make  haste  !  see,  see,  she  falls 

Into  a  X'rctty  slumber. 
Sing  round  about  her  rosy  bed. 

That  waking,  she  may  wonder. 


Say  to  her,  'tis  her  lover  true 
Tliat  sendeth  love  to  you,  to  you  ; 
And  when  you  hear  her  kind  reply, 
Return  with  pleasant  warblings. 

TluiiiKis  Hcincood. — Ahout  1640. 


472.— DIANA'S  NYMPHS. 

Hail,  beauteous  Dian,  queen  of  shades, 
That  dwell' st  beneath  these  shadowy  glades, 
Mistress  of  all  those  beauteous  maids 

That  are  by  her  allowed. 
Virginity  we  all  profess, 
Abjure  the  worldly  vain  excess, 
And  -will  to  Dian  yield  no  less 

Tlian  we  to  her  have  vowed. 
The  shepherds,  satyi-s,  nymphs,  and  fawns, 
For  thee  will  trip  it  o'er  the  lawns. 

Come,  to  the  forest  let  us  go. 
And  trip  it  like  the  barren  doe  ; 
The  fawns  and  satyrs  still  do  so. 

And  freely  thus  they  may  do. 
The  fairies  dance  and  satyrs  sing. 
And  on  the  grass  tread  many  a  ring. 
And  to  their  caves  their  venison  bring ; 

And  we  will  do  as  they. 
The  shepherds,  satyrs,  nymphs,  and.  fawns, 
For  thee  ^vill  trip  it  o'er  the  lawns. 

Our  food  is  honey  from  the  bees. 

And  mellow  fruits  that  drop  from  trees ; 

In  chace  we  climb  the  high  degrees 

Of  every  steepy  mountain. 
And  when  the  weary  day  is  past. 
We  at  the  evening  hie  us  fast. 
And  after  this,  our  field  repast. 

We  drink  the  pleasant  fountain. 
The  shepherds,  satyrs,  nymphs,  and  fa-\vns. 
For  thee  will  trip  it  o'er  the  lawns. 

Thomas  ITcyicood. — Ahout  16-40. 


473.— THE  JjKRK: 

Pack  clouds  away,  and  welcome  day, 

With  night  we  banish  sorrow : 
Sweet  air  blow  soft,  mount  lark  aloft, 

To  give  my  love  good-morrow  : 
Wings  from  the  wind  to  please  her  mind, 

Notes  from  the  lark  I'll  borrow  : 
Bird,  prune  thy  wing,  nightingale  sing, 

To  give  my  love  good-morrow. 
To  give  my  love  good-mon-ow, 
Notes  from  them  all  I'll  borrow. 

Wake  from  thy  nest,  robin  red-breast. 

Sing,  birds,  in  every  furrow  ; 
And  from  each  hill  let  music  shrill 
Give  my  fair  love  good-morrow. 
Blackbird  and  thrush  in  every  bush, 

Stare,  linnet,  and  cock-sparrow, 

You  pretty  elves,  amongst  yourselves, 

Sing  my  fair  love  good-morrow. 

To  give  my  love  good-morrow, 

Sing,  birds,  in  every  furrow. 

Tliomas  Hevicood. — Ahout  1635. 


From  1558  to  1649.] 


SEAECH  AFTEE  GOD. 


llIOilAS  il-VWO<jU. 


474.— SHEPHEED'S  SONG. 

We  that  have  kno^vn  no  greater  etato 
Than  this  wo  live  in,  praise  our  fate  ; 
For  courtly  silks  in  cares  are  si)ent, 
When  oountrj'rt  russet  l)rcc(ls  cpntent. 
The  i)ower  of  scei)tres  we  ailinire, 
But  sheep-hooks  for  our  use  desire. 
Simple  and  low  is  our  eondition, 
For  hero  with  us  is  no  ambition  : 
Wo  with  the  sun  our  flocks  unfold, 
Wliose  rising  makes  their  fleeces  gold  ; 
Our  music  from  the  birds  we  borrow, 
They  bidding  us,  we  them,  good  morrow. 
Our  habits  are  but  coarse  and  i)lain, 
Yet  they  defend  from  wind  and  rain  ; 
As  warm  too,  in  an  equal  eye, 
As  those  be-stain'd  in  scarlet  dj-e. 
The  shepherd,  with  his  home-spun  las.s, 
As  many  merry  hours  doth  pass, 
As  courtiers  with  their  costlj-  girls, 
Though  richly  deck'd  in  gold  and  pearls ; 
And,  though  but  plain,  to  purpose  woo, 
Nay,  often  with  less  danger  too. 
Those  that  delight  in  dabities'  store, 
One  stomach  feed  at  once,  no  more  ; 
And,  when  with  homely  fare  wo  feast, 
With  us  it  doth  as  well  digest ; 
And  many  times  wo  better  speed, 
For  our  wild  fniits  no  surfeits  lireed. 
If  wo  sometimes  the  willow  wear. 
By  subtle  swains  that  dare  forswear, 
AVo  wonder  whence  it  comes,  and  fear 
They've  been  at  court  and  learnt  it  there. 
Thomas  Hcyv.-ood. — About  1C35. 


475.— SHIPAVEECK  BY  DEINK. 
This  gentleman  and  I 


Pass'd  but  just  now  by  your  next  neighbour's 

hou;;e, 
Wlierc,  as  they  say,  dwells  one  young  Lionel, 
An  unthrift  youth  ;  his  father  now  at  sea  : 
And  there  this  night  was  held  a  sumptuous 

feast. 
In  the  height   of  their  carousing,   all  their 

brains 
Warm'd  with  the  heat  of  ^vinc,  discourse  was 

offer' d 
Of  sliips  and  storms  at  sea  :  when  suddenly. 
Out  of  his  giddy  wildncss,  one  conceives 
The  room  wherein  they  quaff'd  to  bo  a  pinnace 
Moving  and  floating,  and  the  conf  us"d  noise 
To  be  the  murnuiring  winds,  gusts,  mariners  ; 
That  their  unstoadfast  footing  did  proceed 
From  rocking  of  the  vessel.     This  conceiv'd, 
Eiich  one  begins  to  apprehend  the  danger, 
And  to  look  out  for  safety.     Fly,  saith  one, 
Up  to  the  main-top,  and  discover.     He 
Climbs  by  the  bed-post  to  the  tester,  there 
Eeports  a  turbulent  sea  and  tempest  towards  ; 
And  vdlU  them,  if  they'll  save  their  ship  and 

lives. 
To  cast  their  lading  ovcrbooxd.    At  thi.-j 


All  fall  to  work,  and  hoist  into  the  street, 
As  to  the  sea,  what  next  came  to  their  hand, 
Stools,   tables,  tressels,  trenches,  bcdntcads, 

cups. 
Pots,    jilatc,    and    glasses.      Hero    a    fellow 

whistles  ; 
They  take  him  for  the  boastwain :    one  lies 

struggling 
Upon  the  floor,  as  if  he  swam  for  life  : 
A  third  takes  the  bass-viol  for  the  cock -boat, 
Sits  in  tho  bellow  on't,  labours,  and  rows  ; 
His   oar   the    stick   with  which    the   fiddler 

play'd : 
A  fourth  bestrides  his  fellow,  thinking  to  'scape 
(As  dill  Ariou)  on  the  dolpliin's  back. 
Still  fumbling  on  a  gittern.     The  rude  multi- 
tude, 
Watching  without,  and  gaping  for  the  spoil 
Cast  from   the  windows,   went   by   th'    cars 

about  it : 
The  constable  is  call'd  t'  atone  the  broO  ; 
Which  done,  and  hearing  such  a  noise  within 
Of  imminent  shipwreck,  enters  the  house,  and 

finds  them 
In  this  confusion :  they  adore  his  staff. 
And  think  it  Neptune's  trident ;  and  that  he 
Comes  with  his   Tritons  (so  they  call'd   his 

watch) 
To  calm  the  tempest,  and  appease  the  waves  : 
And  at  this  point  we  left  them. 

Tliomas  Hcm'-'ood. — About  1649. 


476.— SEAECH  AFTEE  GOD. 

I  sought  thee  round  about,  O  Thou  my  God  ! 

In  Thine  abode. 
I  said  unto  the  earth,  "Speak,  art  thou  He?" 

She  answered  me, 
"  I  am  not."     I  inquired  of  creatures  aU, 

In  general. 
Contain' d  therein.     They  with  one  voice  pro- 
claim 
That  none  amongst  them  challenged  such  a 
name. 

I  asked  the  seas  and  aU  tho  deeps  below. 

My  God  to  know  ; 
I  asked  the  reptiles  and  whatever  is 

In  the  abyss — 
Even  from  the  shrimp  to  the  leviathan 

Enquiry  ran ; 
But  in  those  deserts  which  no  lino  can  sound, 
The  God  I  sought  for  was  not  to  be  found. 

I  ask'd  the  air  if  that  were  He  !  but 

It  told  me  no. 
I  from  the  towering  eagle  to  tho  wren 

Demanded  then 
If  any  feather"  d  fowlmongst  themwero  such 

But  they  all.  much 
Offended  with  my  question,  in  full  choir. 
Answer' d,  "  To  find  thy  God  thou  must  look 
hijihcr." 


George  Sandys.] 


A  THANKSGIVING. 


[Third  Period. 


I  ask'd  the  heavens,  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ; 
but  they 

Said,  '•  We  obey 
The  God  thou  seekest."     I  asked  what  eye  cl- 
ear 

Could  see  or  hear 
What  in  the  world  I  might  descry  or  know 

Above,  below  ; 
With  an  unanimous  voice,  all  these  thins^s  said, 
'•  We  are  not  God,  but  we  by  Him  were  made." 

I  ask'd  the  world's  grreat  universal  mass 

If  that  God  was  ; 
Which  with  a  misrhty  and  strong  voice  replied, 

As  stupified, — 
"  I  am  not  He,  O  man  !  for  know  that  I 

By  Him  on  high 
Was  fashion"  d  first  of  nothingr:  thus  instated 
And  sway'd  by  Him  by  whom  I  was  created." 

I  sought  the  court ;  but  smooth-tongued  flat- 
tery there 

Deceived  each  ear  ; 
In  the  throng'd  city  there  was  selling,  buying. 

Swearing,  and  Ij'ing ; 
I'  the  country,  craft  in  simpleness  array'd, 

And  then  I  said — 
"  Vain  is  my  search,  although  my  pains  be 

great ; 
WTiere  my  God  is  there  can  be  no  deceit." 

A  scrutiny  within  myself,  I,  then, 

Even  thus  began  : 
'=  0  man,  what  art  thou  ?  "    What  more  could 
I  say 

Than  dust  and  clay — 
Frail,  mortal,  fading,  a  mere  puif,  a  blast, 

That  cannot  last ; 
Enthroned  to-day,  to-morrow  in  an  urn, 
Form'd   from   that   earth   to   which   I   must 
return  '■: 

I  asked  myself  what  this  great  God  might  be 

That  fashioned  me  ? 
I  answered :  The  all-potent,  solely  immense, 

Surpassing  sense ; 
Unspeakable,  inscrutable,  eternal. 

Lord  over  all ; 
The  only  terrible,  strong,  just,  and  true. 
Who  hath  no  end,  and  no  bcginnuig  know. 

He  is  the  well  of  life,  for  He  doth  give 

To  all  that  live 
Both  breath  and  being ;  Ho  is  the  Creator 

Both  of  the  water. 
Earth,  air,  and  fire.     Of  all  things  that  subsist 

He  hath  the  list — 
Of  aU  the  heavenly  host,  or  what  earth  claims. 
He  keeps  the  scroll,  and  calls  them  by  their 
names. 

And  now,  my  God,  by  Thine  illuminating  grace, 

Thy  glorious  face 
(So  far  forth  as  it  may  discovered  be), 

Methinks  I  see ; 
And  though  invisible  and  infinite. 

To  human  sight 


Thou,  in  Thy  mercy,  justice,  truth  appearcst, 
In    which,    to   our   weak    sense,  thou  comcst 

nearest. 
0  make  us  apt  to  seek,  and  quick  to  find. 

Thou,  God,  most  kind  ! 
Give  us  love,  hope,  and  faith,  in  Thee  to  trust. 

Thou,  God,  most  just ! 
Eemit  all  our  oft'enoes,  we  entreat, 
Most  good  !  most  great ! 
Grant  that  our  willing,  though  unworthy  quest, 
May,  through  Thy  grace,  admit  us  'mongstthe 
blest. 

Tliomas  Hciprood.—Ahov.t  1640. 


477._A  THANKSGIVING. 

Oh  !  who  hath  tasted  of  Thy  clemency 

In  greater  measiire,  or  more  oft  than  I  ? 

My  grateful  verse  Thy  goodness  shall  display, 

0  Thou  who  went'  st  along  in  all  my  way — 
To  where  the  morning,  with  perfumed  wings, 
From  the  high  mountains  of  Panchiea  springs. 
To   that   new-found-out-world,    where    sober 

night 
Takes  from  the  antipodes  her  silent  flight ; 
To  those  dark  seas  where  horrid  winter  reigns, 
And  binds  the  stubborn  floods  in  icy  chains  ; 
To   Libian  wastes,  whose  thirst  no  showers 

assuage, 
And  where  swoU'n  Nilus  cools  the  lion's  rage. 
Thy  wonders  on  the  deep  have  I  beheld. 
Yet  all  by  those  on  Judah's  hills  excell'd  ;  _ 
There  where  the  Virgin's   Son  His  doctrine 

taught. 
His  miracles  and  our  redemption  wrought : 
Whore  I,  by  Thee  inspired,  His  praises  sung. 
And  on  his  sepulchre  my  off'ering  himg ; 
Which  way  soe'er  I  turn  my  face  or  feet, 

1  SCO  Thy  glory  and  Thy  mercy  meet ; 

Met  on  the  Thracian  shores,  when  in  the  strife 
Of  frantic  Simoans  Thou  preserved' st  my  life — 
So  when  Araljian  thieves  belaid  us  round, 
And  when  by  all  abandon' d  Thee  I  foimd. 
ij         ««##**         * 
Then  brought' st  me  home  in  safety,  that  this 

earth 
Might  bury  mo,  which  fed  me  from  my  birth. 

flenrric  Sandys. — About  1620- 


478.— PSALM  XLII. 

Lord  1  as  the  hart  embost  with  heat 
Brays  after  the  cool  rivulet. 

So  sighs  my  soul  for  Thee. 
My  soul  thirsts  for  the  living  God  : 
When  shall  I  enter  His  abode. 

And  there  His  beauty  see  ? 

Tears  are  my  food  both  night  and  day ; 
While  Where's  thy  God  r  thoy  daily  say  ; 

My  soul  in  jtlaints  I  shed  ; 
When  I  remember  liow  in  tlirongs 
We  fill'd  Thy  house  witli  jiraisc  and  songs  ; 

How  I  their  dances  led. 


F,r>m  1558  to  1G40.] 


PSALM  LXVin. 


[Geoboe  Sandys. 


My  soul,  why  art  tliou  Kw  Jeprcst  ? 
Why,  oh  !  thus  troubled  iu  my  breast, 

With  fj^i-ief  so  overthrown  ■' 
With  constant  hoi)C  on  God  await  : 
I  yet  His  name  shall  celebrate, 

For  mercy  timely  sliown. 

My  faintinjj  heart  within  mo  jiants ; 
My  God,  consider  my  complaints  ; 

My  sonf^s  shall  praise  Tlieo  still, 
Even  from  the  vale  where  Jordan  flows, 
Wlaero  Hormon  his  hitfli  forehead  shows, 

From  Mitzar's  humble  hill. 

Deeps  unto  deeps  enraged  call, 
Wlien  thy  dark  spouts  of  waters  fall, 

And  dreadful  tempest  I'aves  : 
For  all  thy  floods  ui^on  mo  burst, 
And  billows  after  billows  thrust 

To  swallow  in  theii*  gi-aves. 

But  yet  by  day  the  Lord  will  charge 
His  ready  mercy  to  enlarge 

My  soul,  surjirised  with  cares  ; 
He  gives  my  songs  their  argument ; 
God  of  my  life,  I  will  present 

By  night  to  thee  my  prayers. 

And  say,  my  God,  my  rock,  oh,  ^\  hy 
Am  I  forgot,  and  mourning  die, 

By  foes  reduced  to  dust  ? 
Their  words,  like  weapons,  pierce  my  bones. 
While  still  the}'  echo  to  my  groans. 

Where  is  the  Lord  thy  trust  ? 

My  soul,  why  art  thou  so  deprest  ? 
O  wliy  so  troubled  in  my  breast  ? 

Sunk  underneath  thy  load  ! 
With  constant  hope  on  God  await ; 
For  I  his  name  shall  celebrate, 

My  Saviour  and  my  God. 

Georfje  SamJijs. — About  163G. 


479.— PSALM  LXVIII. 

Let  God,  the  God  of  battle,  rise, 

And  scatter  his  proud  enemies  : 

U  lot  them  flee  before  his  face. 

Like  smoke  which  dri\'ing  tempests  chase ; 

As  wax  dissolves  with  scorching  lire, 

So  pei-ish  in  his  bui-ning  ire. 

But  let  the  just  with  joy  abound  ; 

In  joyful  songs  his  pi-aisc  resound, 

Wlio,  riding  on  the  rolling  spheres, 

The  name  of  great  Johovah  boars. 

Before  his  face  your  joys  express, 

A  father  to  tho  fatherless  ; 

He  wipes  the  tears  from  widows'  eyes, 

Tho  single  plants  in  families  ; 

Enlarging  those  who  late  were  bound, 

^\Tiile  rebels  starve  on  thirsty  groxuul. 

■When  he  our  numerous  army  led, 
And  march'd  through  deserts  full  of  dread, 
Hcav'n  melted,  and  earth's  centre  shook. 
With  his  majestic  presence  struck. 
When  Israel's  God  iu  clouds  came  down. 
High  Sinai  bow'd  his  trembling  crown  ; 


Ho,  in  th'  approach  of  meagre  dearth, 
With  showers  refresli  d  the  fainting  earth. 
Where  his  own  flocks  in  safety  fed, 
The  needy  unto  plenty  led. 
By  him  we  conquer. — Virgins  sing 
Our  victories,  and  timbrels  ring  : 
He  kings  with  their  vast  armies  foils, 
^Vliilo  women  share  their  wealthy  spoils. 

■\\laen  he  the  kings  had  overthrown. 

Our  land  like  snow}-  Salmon  shone. 

God's  mountain  Bashan's  mount  transcends, 

Though  he  his  many  heaxls  extends. 

■Why  boast  ye  so,  yo  meaner  liills  P 

God  with  his  glory  Zion  fills. 

This  his  beloved  residence. 

Nor  ever  will  depart  from  hence. 

His  chariots  twenty  thousand  were, 

Which  myriads  of  angels  bear, 

He  in  the  midst,  as  when  he  crown'd 

High  Sinai's  sanctified  ground. 

Lord,  thou  hast  raised  thyself  on  high, 

And  capti\e  led  captivity. 

#  #  #  * 

0  iiraised  be  the  God  of  Gods, 
Wlio  with  his  daily  blessings  loads ; 
The  God  of  our  salvation. 

On  whom  oxu-  hopes  depend  alone ; 
The  controverse  of  life  and  death 
Is  arbitrated  by  his  breath. 

Thus  spoke  Jehovah  :  Jacob's  seed 

1  will  from  Bashan  bring  again, 
And  through  the  bottom  of  the  main. 
That  dogs  may  lap  their  enemies  blood. 
And  they  wade  through  a  crimson  flood. 
We,  in  thy  sanctuary  late. 

My  God,  my  King,  beheld  thy  state  ; 

The  sacred  singers  marcli'd  before. 

Who  instruments  of  music  bore. 

In  order  follow' d — every  maid 

Upon  her  pleasant  timbrel  plaj'd. 

His  praise  in  your  assemblies  sing, 

You  who  from  Israel's  fountain  spring. 

Nor  little  Benjamin  alone, 

But  Judah,  from  his  mountain  throne ; 

Tho  far-removed  Zebulon, 

And  Napthali,  that  borders  on 

Old  Jordan,  where  his  .stream  dilates, 

Join'd  all  their  powers  and  potentates. 

For  us  his  winged  sokliers  fought : 

Lord,  strengthen  what    thy   hand  hath 

wrought  I 
He  that  supports  a  diadem 
To  thee,  divine  Jerusalem  ! 
Shall  in  devotion  treasure  bring, 
To  build  the  temple  of  his  King. 


Far  oflf  from  sun-burnt  Meroc, 
From  falling  Nilus,  from  tho  sea 
Which  beats  on'the  Egyptian  shore. 
Shall  ]>rinces  come,  and  here  adore. 
Ye  kingdoms  tlu-ough  the  world  rcnown'd. 
Sing  to  tho  Lord,  his  praise  resound  ;    ,- 


Geokge  Sandts.] 


CHORUS  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN. 


[Third  Period. — 


He  who  heaven's  upper  heaven  bestrides, 

And  on  her  aged  shoiilders  rides ; 

Whose  voice  the  clouds  asunder  rends, 

In  thunder  terrible  descends. 

O  praise  his  streuirth  whose  maiesty 

In  Israel  shines — his  power  on  high  ! 

He  from  his  sanctuary  throws 

A  trembling  horror  on  his  foes, 

While  us  his  power  and  strength  invest ; 

O  Israel,  praise  the  ever-blest ! 

George  Sandys. — About  1G36. 


480.— CHORUS  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN. 

The  rapid  motion  of  the  spheres 

Old  night  from  our  horizon  bears, 

And  now  declining  shades  give  way 

To  the  return  of  cheerful  day. 

And  Phosphorus,  who  leads  the  stars, 

And  day's  illustrious  path  prepares, 

WTio  last  of  all  the  host  retires, 

Nor  yet  withdraws  those  radiant  fires  ; 

Nor  have  our  triimpets  summon"  d 

The  morning  from  her  dewy  bed  : 

As  yet  her  roses  are  unblown. 

Nor  by  her  piu-ple  mantel  known. 

All  night  we  in  the  temple  keep, 

Not  yielding  to  the  charms  of  sleep  ; 

That  so  we  might  with  zealous  prayer 

Our  thoughts  and  cleansed  hearts  prepare. 

To  celebrate  the  ensuing  light. 

This  annual  feast  to  memory 

Is  sacred,  nor  with  us  must  die. 

What  numbers  from  the  sun's  up-rise, 

From  where  he  leaves  the  morning  skies, 

Of  our  dispersed  Abrahamites, 

This  Vesper  to  their  homes  invites. 

Yet  we  in  yearly  triumph  still 

A  lamb  for  our  deliverance  kill. 

Since  liberty  our  confines  fled, 

Given  with  the  first  unlcaven'd  bread, 

She  never  woiild  return  ;  though  bought 

With  wounds,  and  in  destruction  sought ; 

Some  stray  to  Libya's  scorched  sands. 

Whore  horned  Hammon's  temple  stands  : 

To  Nilus  some,  where  Philip's  son, 

Who  all  the  rifled  Orient  won. 

Built  his  proud  city  ;  others  gone 

To  their  old  prison,  Babylon  : 

A  part  to  freezing  Taurus  fled, 

And  Tiber  now  the  ocean's  head 

Our  ruins  all  the  world  have  filled  : 

But  you,  by  use  in  sufifering  skill'd, 

Forgetting  in  remoter  climes 

Our  vanisht  glory,  nor  those  times, 

Those  happy  times,  compare  with  those, 

Tour  burdens  may  support  with  ease. 

More  justly  we  of  fate  complain 

Who  servitude  at  home  sustain  ; 

We  to  perpetual  woes  designed. 

In  our  o^vn  country  Egypt  find. 

****#**■ 


Yet  this  no  less  our  grief  provokes. 

Our  kindred  bear  divided  yokes  ; 

One  part  by  Roman  bondage  wrung, 

The  other  two  by  brothers  sprung 

From  savage  Idiimceans,  whom 

Our  fathers  have  so  oft  o'ercome. 

0  Thou,  the  Hope,  the  only  One 

Of  our  distress,  and  ruin'd  throne  ; 

Of  whom  with  a  prophetic  tongue. 

To  Judah  dying  Jacob  sung  : 

The  crowned  muse  on  ivory  IjTe, 

His  breast  inflamed  with  holy  fire. 

This  oft  foretold,— that  Thou  should' st  free 

The  people  consecrate  to  Thee  ; 

That  Thou,  triumphing,  should"  st  revoke 

Sweet  peace,  then  never  to  be  broke  ; 

When  freed  Jud:\3a  should  obey 

Our  Lord,  and  all  afi"cct  His  sway. 

O  when  shall  we  behold  Thy  face, 

So  often  promised  to  oiir  race  ? 

If  prophets,  who  have  won  belief. 

By  our  mishaps  and  flowing  grief, 

Of  joyful  change,  as  truly  sung ; 

Thy  absence  shoidd  not  now  be  long. 

Thee,  by  Thy  \^rtue,  we  entreat ; 

The  temple's  veil,  the  mercy" s  seat. 

That  name  by  Avliich  our  fathers  sware, 

Wliich  in  our  vulgar  speech  we  dare 

Not  utter  to  compassionate 

Thy  kindred's  tears,  and  ruined  state. 

Hast  to  our  great  redemption,  hast, 

O  thou  most  Holy  !  and  at  last 

Bless  with  Thy  presence,  that  we  may 

To  Thee  our  vows  devoutly  pay. 

George  Sandys. — About  1642. 


481.— LOVE. 

'Tis  affection  but  dissembled, 

Or  dissembled  liberty. 
To  pretend  thy  passion  changed 

With  changes  of  thy  mistress'  eye. 

Following  her  inconstancy. 
Hopes,  which  do  from  favour  flourish. 

May  perhaps  as  soon  expire 
As  the  cause  which  did  them  nourish. 

And  disdain' d  they  may  retire  ; 

But  love  is  another  fire. 
For  if  beauty  cause  thy  passion, 

If  a  fair  resistless  eye 
Melt  thee  with  its  soft  expression. 

Then  thy  hopes  wll  never  die. 

Nor  be  cured  by  cruelty. 
'Tis  not  scorn  that  can  remove  thee, 

For  thou  either  wilt  not  see 
Such  loved  beauty  not  to  love  thee. 

Or  vfUl  else  consent  that  she 

Judge  not  as  she  ought  of  thee. 
Thus  thou  either  canst  not  sever 

Hope  from  what  appears  so  fair. 
Or,  unhappicr,  thou  canst  never 
Find  contentment  in  despair. 

Nor  make  love  a  trifling  care. 


From  1558  to  1649.] 


LOVE'S  DARTS. 


[William  Caetweight. 


There  aro  seen  but  few  retiring 

Stops  ill  all  the  i)atlis  of  lovo, 
Made  by  such  who  in  a.si)iriiijj 

Meeting  scorn  their  hopes  remove  ; 

Yet  even  these  ne'er  change  their  love. 

Sidiuii  aoJoIj.hin.— About  1G40. 


482.— ON   THE    DEATH   OF   SIE   BEVIL 
GRENVILLE. 

Not  to  bo  wrought  by  malice,  gain,  or  pride, 
To  a  compliance  with  the  thriving  side ; 
Not  to  take  arms  for  lovo  of  change,  or  spite. 
But  only  to  maintain  afflicted  right  ; 
Not  to  die  vainly  in  pursuit  of  fame, 
Perversely  seeking  after  voice  and  name  ; 
Is  to  resolve,  fight,  die,  as  martyrs  do, 
And  thus  did  he,  soldier  and  martyr  too. 
*  *  *  * 

"When  now  th'  incensed  legions  proudly  came 
Downi  like  a  torrent  without  bank  or  dam : 
AVhen  undeserved  sticcess  urged  on  their  force ; 
That  thunder  must  come  down  to  stop  their 

course, 
Or  Grenville   must  step   in ;    then   Grenville 

stood. 
And  with  himself  opposed,   and  check'd  the 

flood. 
Conquest  or  death  was  all  his  thought.    So  fire 
Either  o'ercomes,  or  doth  itself  expire  : 
His   courage   work'd   like   flames,    cast  heat 

about, 
Here,  there,  on  this,  on  that  side,  none  gave 

out; 
Not  any  pike  in  that  renowned  stand, 
But  took  now  force  from  his  inspiring  hand  : 
Soldier  encouraged  soldier,  man  urged  man, 
And  he  urged  all ;  so  much  example  can ; 
Hurt  upon  hurt,  wound  upon  wound  did  call, 
He  was  the  butt,  the  mark,  the  aim  of  all : 
His  soul  this  while  retired  from  coll  to  cell, 
At  last  flew  up  from  all,  and  then  he  fell. 
But  the  devoted  stand  enraged  more 
From  that  his  fate,  plied  hotter  than  before. 
And  proud  to  fall  with  him,  sworn  not  to  yield. 
Each  sought  an  honour'd  grave,  so  gain'd  the 

field. 
Thus  he  being  fallen,  his  action  fought  anew  : 
-And  the  dead  conquer'd,  whiles  the  living  slew. 

This  was  not   nature's   courage,    not  that 
thing 
"Wo  valour  call,  which  time  and  reason  bring  ; 
But  a  di\'iner  fixry,  fierce  and  high, 
A'alour  transported  into  ecstacy, 
"Which  angels,  looking  on  us  from  above. 
Use  to  convey  into  the  souls  they  lovo. 
You  now  that  boast  the  spirit,  and  its  sway; 
Show  us  lus  second,  and  we'll  give  the  day  : 
"W'e  know  jour  politic  axiom,  lurk,  or  fly  ; 
Ye  cannot  conquer,   cause  you  dare  not  die  : 
And  though  you  thank  God  that  you  lost  none 

there, 
'Cause  they  were  such  who  lived  not  when 

thej-  were ;  1 


Yet  your  great  general  (who  doth  rise  and  fall, 
As  his  successes  do,  whom  you  dare  call, 
As  fame  unto  you  doth  reports  di.-pense. 

Either  u or  his  excellume) 

Howe'er  he  reigns  now  by  unlieard-of  kws. 
Could  wish  his  fate  together  with  his  cauHe. 

And  thou  (blest  soul)  whose  clear  compactou 
fame, 
As  amber  bodies  keeps,  preserves  thy  name, 
"Whoso  life  afl'ords  what  doth  content  both 

eyes. 
Glory  for  peojile,  substance  for  the  wise, 
( io  laden  up  with  spoils,  possess  that  seat 
To   which   the  valiant,    when   they've   done, 

retreat : 
And  when  thou  seest  an  happy  period  sent 
To   these  distractions,   and    the    storm  quite 

spent. 
Look  down  and  say,  I  have  my  share  in  all, 
Much  good  gi-ew  from  my  life,  much  from  my 

faU. 

William  Cartwritjht. — About  1C40. 


483.— LOVE'S   DAETS. 

"NMiero  is  that  learned  wretch  that  knows 
"What  are  those  darts  the  veil'd  god  throws? 
U  let  him  tell  me  ere  I  die 
When  'twas  ho  saw  or  heard  them  fly  ; 

"Whether  the  span-ow's  plumes,  or  dove's, 

"Wing  them  for  various  loves  ; 

And  whether  gold,  or  lead. 

Quicken,  or  dull  the  head  : 
I  will  anoint  and  keep  them  warm, 
And  make  the  weapons  heal  the  harm. 

Fond  that  I  am  to  ask  !  whoe'er 
Did  yet  see  thought  I-'  or  silence  hear  r 
Safe  from  the  search  of  human  eye 
These  ai-rows  (as  their  ways  arc)  fly  : 

The  flights  of  angels  part 

Not  air  with  so  much  art ; 

And  snows  on  streams,  we  may 

Say,  louder  fall  than  they. 
So  hopeless  I  must  now  endure. 
And  neither  know  the  shaft  nor  cure. 

A  sudden  fii-c  of  blushes  shed 
To  dye  white  paths  with  hasty  red ; 
A  glance's  lightning  swiftly  thrown, 
Or  from  a  true  or  seeming  frown  ; 

A  subtle  taking  smile 

From  passion,  or  from  guile  ; 

The  spirit,  life,  and  grace 

Of  motion,  limbs,  and  face  : 
These  miscouceit  entitles  thirts. 
And  tears  the  bleedings  of  our  hearts. 

But  as  the  feathers  in  the  wing 
IJnblemish'd  are,  and  no  wounds  bring. 
And  harmless  twigs  no  bloodshed  know, 
Till  art  doth  fit  them  for  the  bow  ; 

So  lights  of  flowing  praccs 

Sparkle  in  several  phu'os. 

Only  adorn  the  parts. 

Till  that  we  make  them  dart  5  ;      j7« 
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Themselves  are  only  twigs  and  quills : 
■\Ye  give  them  shape,  and  force  for  ills. 
Beauty's  oiir  gn-ief,  but  in  the  ore. 
We  mint,  and  stamp,  and  then  adore : 
Like  heathen  we  the  image  crown, 
And  indiscreetly  then  fall  down: 

Those  graces  all  were  meant 

Our  joy,  not  discontent ; 

But  with  untaught  desires 

"We  turn  those  lights  to  fires. 
Thus  Nature's  liealing  herbs  we  take, 
And  out  of  cures  do  poisons  make. 

WiUiay.i  Cartivrigld.— About  1640. 


4S4.— TALE  OF  AEGENTILE  AND 
CURAN. 

The  Brutons  thus  departed  hence,  seven  king- 
doms here  begone, 
"VMiere  diversely  in  diverse  broils  the  Saxons 

lost  and  won. 
King   Edell   and    King  Adelbright   in   Divia 

jointly  reign  : 
In  loyal  concord  during  life  these  kingly  friends 

remain. 
When    Adelbright    should   leave    his   life,   to 

Edell  thus  he  says  : 
I  By  those  same  bonds  of  happy  love,  that  held 
us  friends  always. 
By  our  byparted  crown,  of  which  the  moiety 

is  mine, 
By  God,  to  whom  my  soul  must  pass,  and  so 

in  time  may  thine, 
I  pray  thee,  nay,  conjure  thee,  too,  to  nourish 

as  thine  o\vn 
Thy  niece,  my  daughter  Ai-gentile,  till  she  to 

age  be  grown, 
And  tiien,  as  thou  receivest,  resign  to  her  my 

throne. 
A  promise  had  for  this  bequest,  the  testator 

he  dies, 
But  aU  that  Edell  undertook  he  afterward  de- 
nies. 
Yet  well  he  fosters  for  a  time  the  damsel,  that 

was  grown 
The  fairest  lady  under  heaven ;  whose  beauty 

being  known, 
A  many  princes  seek  her  love,  but  none  might 

her  obtain. 
For  Grippel    Edell   to  himself   her  kingdom 

sought  to  gain ; 
By  chance  one  Curan,  son  unto  a  prince  in 

Danskc,  did  see 
The  maid,  with  whom  he  fell  in  love,  as  much 

as  one  might  be. 
TJnhappy  youth  !  what  should  he  do  ?  his  saint 

■was  kept  in  mew. 
Nor  he,  nor  any  noble  man  admitted  to  her 

view. 
One  while  in  melancholy  fits  he  pines  himself 

away  ; 
Anon  he  thought  by  force  of  arms  to  win  her 
if  he  may, 


And    still    against    the    king's   restraint    did 

secretly  inveigh. 
At  length  "the   high  controller.   Love,  whom 

none  maj'  disobey, 
Imbased  him  from  lordliness  unto  a  kitchen 

drudge. 
That  so,  at  least,  of  life  or  death  she  might 

become  his  jiidge. 
Access  so  had  to  see,  and  speak,  he  did  his 

love  bewray, 
And   tells    his    bii-th :    her    answer    was,   she 

husbandless  would  staj-. 
Meanwhile,  the  king  did  beat  his  brains,  his 

bootj^  to  achieve. 
Not  caring  what  became  of  her,  so  he  by  her 

might  thrive  : 
At   last    his    resolution   was,    some    peasant 

should  her  wive. 
And,  which  was  working  to  his  wish,  he  did 

observe  with  joy 
How  Curan,  whom  he  thought  a  drudge,  scapt 

many  an  amorous  toy. 
The  king,  perceiving  such  his  vein,  promotes 

his  vassal  still. 
Lest  that  the  baseness  of  the  man,  should  let, 

perhaps,  his  will. 
Assured  therefore  of   his  love,  but  not  sus- 
pecting who 
The  lover  was,  the  king  himself  in  his  behalf 

did  woo. 
The  lady,  resolute  from  love,  unkindly  takes 

that  he 
Shoidd  bar  the  noble,  and  unto  so  base  a  match 

agree ; 
And  therefore,  shifting  out  of  doors,  departed 

thence  by  stealth. 
Preferring  poverty  before  a  dangerous  life  in 
wealth. 
"\Anien  Curan  heard  of  her  escape,  the  anguish 
in  his  heart 
Was  more  than  much,  and  after  her  from  court 

he  did  depart : 
Forgetful  of  himself,  his   birth,   his  country, 

friends,  and  all. 
And     only     minding     whom     he     mist — the 

foundress  of  his  thraU  ! 
Nor  means  he  after  to  frequent,   or  court,  or 

stately  towns, 
But  solitarily  to   live   amongst   the  country 

grownes. 
A  brace  of  years  he  lived  thus  ;    well-pleased 

so  to  live  ; 
And  shepherd-like  to  feed  a  flock,  himself  did 

wholly  give. 
So  wasting,   love,   by   work  and  want,  grew 

almost  to  the  wane  : 
But  then  began  a  second  love,  the  worser  of 
the  twain ! 
A  country  wench,  a  neatherd's  maid,  where 
Curan  kept  his  sheep. 
Did  feed  her  drove  ;   and  now  on  her  was  all 

the  shepherd's  keep. 
He  borrow'd  on  the  working  days,  his  holly 

ruffets  oft : 
And  of  the  bacon's  fat,  to  make  his  startups 
black  and  soft : 
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And  lost  his  tar-box  should  offond,  ho  loft  it 

at  tho  fold ; 
Sweet  growt  or  wliigr,  his  bottle  had  as  much 

as  it  would  hold  : 
A  slioavo  of  bread  as  brown  a.^  nut,  and  chceso 

as  white  as  snow, 
And  wildinjfs,  or  tho  season's  fruit,  he  did  in 

scrip  bestow  : 
And    wliilst  his    piebald    cur    did   sleep,  and 

sheep-hook  lay  him  bj', 
On  liollow  quills   of    oaten   straw  ho   piped 

melody. 
But  when  ho  spied  her,  liis  saint,  ho  wip'd  his 

f,'reasy  shoes, 
And  clear'd  tho  drivel  from  his  beard,  and 

thus  tho  shepherd  woos  ; 
'  I  have,  sweet  wench,  a  piece  of  cheese,  as 

pood  as  tooth  ma.y  chaw, 
And   broad  and  wildings,  soulinjj  well ; '  and 

therewithal  did  draw 
His  lardry  ;  and,  in  eating, '  See  yon  crumpled 

ewe,'  quoth  ho, 
'  Did  twin  this  fall ;   faith  thou  art  too  elfish, 

and  too  coy  ; 
Am  I,  I  pray  thee,  beggarly,  that  such  a  flock 

fnjoy, 
I  wis  I  am  not ;  yet  that  thou  dost  hold  mo  in 

disdain 
Is  brim  aliroad,  and  made  a  gibo  to  all  that 

keep  this  jdain. 
There  bo  as  quaint,  at  least  that  think  them- 
selves as  quaint,  that  crave 
The  match  which  thou  (I  wot  not  why)  may'st, 

but  mislik'st  to  have. 
How  would' st  thou  match  I-'  (for  well  I  wot  thou 

art  a  female) :  I, 
I  know  not  lier,  that  willingly,  in  maidenhood 

would  die. 
The  ploughman's  labour  hath  no  end,  and  he 

a  churl  will  prove  ; 
The  craftsman  hath  more  woi'k  in  hand  than 

fitteth  on  to  love  ; 
The  merchant,  trafficking  abroad,  suspects  his 

wife  at  homo  ; 
A  youtli  will  play  tho  wanton,  and  an  old  man 

prove  a  momo  ; 
Then  choose  a  slicphcrd ;  with  the  sun  he  doth 

his  flock  unfold. 
And  all  tho  day  on  hill  or  plain  ho  men-y  chat 

can  hold  : 
And   witli    tho    sun   doth   fold   again  :    then 

jogging  home  botime, 
He  turns  a  crab,  or  tunes  a  round,  or  sings 

some  merry  i-hynio ; 
Nor  lacks  he  glcoful  talcs  to  tell,  whilst  that 

tho  bowl  doth  trot : 
And  sittoth  singing  caro  away,  till  he  to  bed 

hath  got. 
There  sloops  ho  soundly  all  tho  night,  forgetting 

morrow  cares. 
Nor  fears  ho  blasting  of  his  com,  or  uttring 

of  his  wares. 
Or  storms  bj'  sea,  or  stirs  on  land,  or  crack  of 

credit  lost. 
Nor  spending  franklicr  than  his  flock  shall  still 

defraj-  the  cost. 


Well  wot  I  Booth  they  say,  that  say,  more 

quiet  ni;.'lifs  ami  days 
The  shepherd  si.  mi  is  and  waI;os  than  he  whoso 

cattle  he  duih  jri'aze. 
Believe  mo,  lass,  a  king  is  but  a  man,  and  so 

am  1 ; 
Content  is  worth  a  monarchy,  and  mi-chiefs 

hit  the  high. 
As  late  it  did  a  king  and  his,  not  dying  far 

from  hence. 
Who  left  a  daughter  (save  thyself)  for  fair,  a 

matchless  wench.' 
Here  did  he  pause,  as  if  his  tongue  liad  made 

his  heart  oilence. 
Tho  neatress,  longing  for  the  rest,  did  egg  him 

on  to  tell 
How  fair  she  was,  ami  who  she  was.     '  Sho 

bore,'  quoth  ho,  '  the  bell 
For   beauty :    though  I  clownish  am  I  know 

what  beauty  is. 
Or  did  I  not,  yet  seeing  thee,  I  senseless  were 

to  miss. 
Suppose  her  beauty  Helen's  like,  or  Helen's 

somewhat  less, 
And  every  star  consorting  to  a  pm-e  complexion 

guess. 
Her  stature  comely  tall,  her  gait  well  graced, 

and  her  wit 
To  marvel  at,  not  meddle  with,  as  matchless, 

I  omit. 
A  globe-like  head,  a  gold-like  hair,  a  forehead 

smooth  and  high. 
An  even   nose,   on   either   side   stood  out   a 

grayish  eye  : 
Two  rosy  cheeks,  round  ruddy  lips,  with  just 

set  teeth  within, 
A  month  in  mean,  and  underneath  a  round  and 

dimpled  chin. 
Her  snowy  neck,  with  bluish  veins,  stood  bolt 

upright  upon 
Her  portly  shoidders ;  beating  balls,  her  veined 

brea.sts,  anon. 
Add    more    to    beauty ;     wand-like    was    her 

middle,  falling  stUl  •  * 

And  more,  her  long  and  limber  arms  had  white 

and  azure  wrists. 
And  slender  fingers  answer  to  her  smooth  and 

lily  fists ! 
A  leg  in  print,  and  pretty  foot ;  her  tongue  of 

speech  was  spare ; 
But  speaking,  Venus  seem'd  to  speak,  the  ball 

from  Ide  to  bear  I 
With   Pallas,    Juno,    and  with    both,   herself 

contends  in  face  ; 
"VMiere  equal  mixture  did  not  want  of  mild 

and  stately  grace  : 
Her  smiles  were   sober,   and  her  looks  were 

cheerful  unto  all, 
And  such  as  neither  wanton  seem,  nor  wjiy- 

ward  ;  mell,  nor  gall. 
A  quiet  mind,  a  patient  mood,   and  not  dis- 
daining any : 
Not  gibing,  gadding,  gawdj- ;  and  her  faculties 

were  many. 
A  nymph,  no  tongue,  no  heart,  no  eye,  might 

praise,  might  wish,  might  see. 
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For  life,  for  love,  for  form,  more  good,  more 

■worth,  more  fair  than  she  ! 
Yet  such  an  one.  as  such  was  none,  save  only 

slie  was  such : 
Of  Argentile,  to  say  the   most,  were  to  be 

silent  much.' 
'  I  knew  the  lady  very  well,  bnt  worthless  of 

such  praise,' 
The  neatress  said  ;  '  and  muse  I  do,  a  shepherd 

thiis  should  blaze 
The  coat  of  beauty.     Credit  me,  thy  latter 

speech  bewrays 
Thy    clo^^^lish   shape,    a   coined   show.      But 

wherefore  dost  thou  weep  ? ' 
(The  shepherd  wept,  and  she  was  woe,  and 

both  did  silence  keep). 
'  In  troth,'  quoth  he,  '  I  am  not  such  as  seeming 

I  profess  ; 
But  then  for  her,  and  now  for  thee,  I  from 

myself  digress. 
Her  loved  I,  wretch  that  I  am,  a  recreant  to 

be; 
I  loved  her,  that  hated  love  ;  but  nov/ 1  die  for 

thee. 
At  Kirkland  is  my  father's  court,  and  Curan 

is  my  name ; 
In  EdeU's  court  sometimes  in  pomp,  till  love 

controU'd  the  same : 
But  now  ;  what  now  ?  dear  heart !   how  now  ? 

what  ailest  thou  to  weep  ? ' 
(The  damsel  wept,  and  he  was  woe,  and  both 

did  silence  keep). 
'  I  grant,'   quoth  she,    '  it  was  too  much,  that 

you  did  love  so  much  ; 
But  whom  your  former  could  not  move,  yoxir 

second  love  doth  touch. 
Thy  twice  beloved  Argentile  submitteth  her  to 

thee : 
And  for  thy  double  love  presents  herself  a 

single  fee ; 
In  passion,  not  in  person  chang'd,  and  I,  my 

lord,  am  she.' 
They  sweetly  surfeiting  in  joy,  and  silent  for 

a  space, 
"Whereas  the   ecstasy  had  end,  did  tenderly 

embrace ! 
And  for  their  wedding,  and  their  wish,  got 
fitting  time  and  place. 

William  Warner.— About  1586. 


485.— SONNET. 

Mascs,  that  sing  Love's  sensual  empiric, 
And  lovers  kindling  your  enraged  fires 
At  Cupid's  bonfires  burning  in  the  eye. 
Blown  -with  the  empty  breath  of  vain  desires 
You,  that  prefer  the  painted  caV)inet 
Before  the  wealthy  jewels  it  doth  store  ye, 
That  all  your  joys  in  dying  figures  set, 
And  stain  the  living  substance  of  your  glory  ; 
Abjure  those  joys,  abhor  their  memory  ; 
And  let  my  love  the  honour'd  .subject  be 


Of  love  and  honour's  complete  history  ! 
Yoivc  eyes  were  never  yet  lot  in  too  see 
The  majesty  and  riches  of  the  mind, 
That  dwell  in  darkness ;  for  your  god  is  blind. 

Gcorrje  Chapnuui. — About  1595. 


4S6.— THERE    IS   A    GAEDEN    IN    HEE 

FACE. 

There  is  a  garden  in  her  face. 

Where  roses  and  white  lilies  gi-ow ; 

A  heavculj'  paradise  is  that  place, 
^Vherein  all  pleasant  fruits  do  gi-ow  ; 

There  cherries  grow  that  none  may  buy, 

Till  cherry-ripe  themselves  do  cry. 

Those  cherries  fairly  do  inclose 

Of  orient  pearl  a  double  row, 
Wliich  when  her  lovely  laughter  shows. 

They  look  like  rose-buds  fill'd  with  snow. 
Yet  them  no  peer  nor  prince  may  buy, 
Till  cherry-ripe  themselves  do  cry. 

Her  eyes  like  angels  watch  them  still : 
Her  brows  like  bended  bows  do  stand, 

Threat'ning  with  piercing  frowns  to  kill 
All  that  approach  with  eye  or  hand 

These  sacred  cherries  to  come  nigh, 

Till  cherry-ripe  themselves  do  cry. 

Richard  Alison. — About  1606. 


487.— ABSTRACT  OF  MELANCHOLY. 

When  I  go  musing  all  alone. 
Thinking  of  divers  things  foreknown, 
Wlien  I  build  castles  in  the  air, 
Void  of  sorrow,  void  of  fear, 
Pleasing  myself  with  phantasms  sweet, 
Methinks  the  time  runs  very  fleet. 

All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly  ; 

Nought  so  sweet  as  Melancholy. 

"Wlien  I  go  walking  all  alone, 
Recounting  what  I  have  ill-done, 
My  thoughts  on  me  then  tyrannize  ; 
Fear  and  sorrow  me  surprise  ; 
^Vhether  I  tarry  still,  or  go, 
Methinks  the  time  moves  very  slow. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  joUy  ; 

Nought  so  sad  as  Melancholy. 

When  to  myself  I  act  and  smile, 
With  pleasing  thoughts  the  time  beguile, 
By  a  brook  side,  or  wood  so  green. 
Unheard,  unsought  for,  or  unseen  ; 
A  thousand  pleasures  do  mo  bless, 
And  crown  my  soul  with  happiness. 

All  my  joys  besides  are  folly ; 

None  so  sweet  as  Melancholy. 


From  1558  to  1C49.] 


WOLSEr'S  AMBITION. 


[Thomas  Stoeer. 


Wlien  I  lie,  sit,  or  walk  alone, 

I  sigh,  I  grieve,  nuikinpr  groat  moan ; 

In  a  dark  grove,  or  irksome  den. 

With  discontents  and  furies  then, 

A  thousand  miseries  at  onco 

My  heavy  heart  and  soul  onsconco. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly  ; 

None  HO  sour  as  Melancholy. 

Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see, 
Sweet  music,  wondrous  melody  ; 
Towns,  palaces,  and  cities  fine, 
Here  now,  tlien  there  ;  the  world  is  mine  ; 
Rare  beauties,  gallant  ladies  .shine  ; 
AVhato'er  is  lovely  is  divine. 

All  other  joys  to  this  are  folly ; 

None  so  sweet  as  JNIelancholy. 

Mothinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see. 
Ghosts,  goblins,  fiends  :  my  phantasie 
Presents  a  thousand  ugly  shapes — 
Headless  })oars,  bhick  men,  and  apes ; 
Doleful  outcries  and  fearful  sights 
My  sad  and  dismal  soul  affrights. 

All  my  gi-iefs  to  this  are  jolly ; 

None  so  damned  as  Melancholy. 

Bobcrt  Billion. — About  1621. 


4SS.— SONG. 

Eise,  lady  !  mistress,  rise  ! 

The  night  hath  tedious  been, 
No  sleep  hath  fallen  into  my  eyes, 

Nor  slumbers  made  me  sin  : 
Is  not  she  a  saint  then,  say, 
Thought  of  whom  keeps  sin  away  ? 

Eise,  madam  !  rise,  and  give  mo  light, 
Wliom  darkness  still  wiU  cover. 

And  ignorance,  darker  than  night, 
Till  thou  smile  on  thy  lover  : 

All  want  day  till  thy  beauty  rise, 

For  the  gray  morn  breaks  from  thine  eyes. 

Nathaniel  Fidd.—Aho^^t  IGIS. 


489.— SONNETS. 

Some  men  delight  Imgo  buildings  to  behold, 
Some  theatres,  mountains,  floods,  and  famous 

springs, 
Some  monuments  of  monarchs,  and  such  tilings 
As  in  the  books  of  fame  liave  been  enroU'd, 
Those  stately  towns  that  to  the  stars  were 

raised ; 
Some  would   their  ruins  sec    (their  beauty's 

gone). 


Of  which  the  world's  three  parts  each  boasts 

of  one : 
Though  none  of  those,  I  love  a  sight  as  rare, 
Even  her  that  o'er  my  life  as  queen  doth  eit; 
Juno  in  majeetj',  Pallas  in  wit, 
As  PhoL-bo  chaste,  than  Venus  far  more  fair ; 
And  though  her  looks  even  threaten  death  to 

me. 
Their  threat' nings  are  so  sweet  I  cannot  flee. 


I  chanced,  my  dear,  to  come  upon  a  day 
Whilst  thou  wast  but  arising  from  thy  bed. 
And  the  warm  snows,  with  comely  garments 

cled. 
More  rich  than  glorious,  and  more  fine  than 

gay. 
Then,  blushing  to  bo  seen  in  such  a  case, 
O  how  thy  cm-led  locks  mine  eyes  did  please ; 
And  well  become  those  waves  thy  beauty's  seas, 
WTiiich  by  thy  hairs  wore  framed  upon  thy  face; 
Such  was  Diana  once,  when  being  spied 
By  rash  Actason,  she  was  much  commoved : 
Yet,   more  discreet   than  th'   angry  goddess 

proved. 
Thou  knew'st  I  came  thi-ough  error,  not  of 

pride, 
And  thought  the  wounds  I  got  by  thy  sweet 

sight 
Were  too  great  scourges  for  a  fault  so  light. 


Awake,  my  muse,  and  leave  to  dream  of  loves. 
Shako  off  soft  fancy's  chains — I  must  be  free ; 
I'll  perch  no  more  upon  the  myrtle  tree. 
Nor  glide  through  th'  air  with  beauty's  sacred 

doves ; 
But  ^vith  Jove's  stately  bird  I'll  leave  my  nest. 
And  trj-  mj'  sight  against  Apollo's  rays. 
Then,    if    that    ought   my    vent'rous   course 

dismays, 
Upon  th'  olive's  boughs  I'll  light  and  rest; 
I'll  tunc  my  accents  to  a  trumpet  now, 
And  seek  the  laurel  in  another  field. 
Thus  I  that  once  (as  Beauty's  means  did  yield) 
Did  divers  garments  on  my  thoughts  bestow, 
Like  Icarus,  I  fear,  un\\-isely  bold. 
Am  iDui'posed  other's  passions  now  t'  unfold. 

William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Sterline. — 
About  1630. 


4f;o— WOLSEY'S   AilBITION. 


Tagus 


transparent 


Yet,    as  ■  through 

streams, 
The  wand' ring  merchant  sees  the  wealthy  gold, 
Or  like  in  Cjnithia's  half-obscured  beams. 
Through  misty  clouds  and  vajiours  manifold  ; 
So  through  a  mirror  of  my  hoped-for  gain, 
I  saw  the  treasure  which  I  should  obtain. 

TTioiiia---  Storcr. — About  1595. 


Thomas  Storek.] 


woLSEY'S  "st:sion. 


[Thikd  Period. — 


4C)i._W0LSE\"S   VISION. 

From  that  rich  valloy,  where  the  angels  laid 

him. 
His  iiukno^sTi  sepulchre  in  Moab's  land, 
Moses,  that  Israel  led,  and  they  obey'd  him, 
In  glorions  ^-iew  before  my  face  did  stand, 
Bearing  the  folded  tables  in  his  hand, 
Wherein  the  doom  of  life,  and  death's  despair, 
By  God's  own  finger  was  engraven  there. 

Then  passing  forth,  a  jo^-fnl  troop  ensued 
Of  worthy  judges  and  triumphant  kings, 


In  chariot  framed  of  celestial  mould. 

And  simple  pureness  of  tlic  purest  sky, 

A  more  than  heavenly  nymph  I  did  behold, 

"Wlio  glancing  on  me  with  her  gracious  eye, 

So  gave  mo  leave  her  beauty  to  espy ; 

For  sm-e  no  sense  such  sight  can  comprehend, 

Except  her  beams  their  fair  reflection  lend. 

Her  beauty  with  Eternity  began. 

And  oidy  unto  God  was  ever  seen  ; 

^Yhen  Eden  was  possess' d  with  sinful  man, 

She  came  to  him  and  gladly  woiild  have  been 

The  long  succeeding  world's  eternal  Queen  ; 

But  they  refused  her,  Oh,  heinous  deed ! 

And  from  that  garden  banish'd  was  their  seed. 

Since  when,  at  sundry  times  in  sundry  ways. 
Atheism  and  blended  ignorance  conspire. 
How  to  obscm-e  those  holj'  burning  rays. 
And  fpiench  that  zeal  of  heart — inflaming  fire 
That   makes   our   souls   to    heavenly   things 

aspire  ; 
But  all  in  vain,  for,  maugi-e  all  their  might, 
She  never  lost  one  sparkle  of  her  light. 

Thomo.s  Store;: — About  1595. 


492.— SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE. 


Look  how  the  industrious  bee  in  fragrant  May, 
When  Flora  gilds  the  earth  with  golden  flowers, 
Inveloped  in  her  sweet  perfumed  array. 
Doth  leave  his  honey-limed  delicious  bowers. 
More   richly   ^vrought  than   prime's   stately 
towers, 
Waging  his  silken  -nangs  amid  the  air, 
And  to  the  verdant  gardens  makes  repair. 

First  falls  he  on  a  branch  of  sugar' d  thyme. 
Then  from  the  marygold  he  sucks  the  sweet, 
And  then  the  mint,  and  then  the  rose  doth 

climb. 
Then  on  the  budding  rosemary  doth  light, 
TUl  with  sweet  treasure  having  charged  his 
feet. 
Late  in  the  evening  home  he  turns  again, 
Thus  profit  is  the  guerdon  of  his  pain. 


So  in  the  May-tide  of  his  summer  ago 
Valoiu'  enmoved  the  mind  of  vent'rous  Drake 
To  lay  his  life  with  wiids  and  waves  in  gage, 
And  bold  and  hard  adventures  t'  undertake, 
Leaving  his  country  for  his  country's  sake  ; 
Loathing  the  life  that  cowardice  doth  stain. 
Preferring   death,   if   death   might   honour 
gain. 
*  *  *  * 

Charles  Fitzgcffrcy.— About  1596. 


4C)3._TO   POSTERITY. 

Daughter  of  Time,  sincere  Posterity, 
Always  new-born,  yet  no  man  knows  thy  birth, 
The  arbitress  of  pure  sincerity, 
Yet  changeable  (like  Proteus)  on  the  earth. 
Sometime   in    plenty,    sometime    join'd   with 
dearth : 
Always  to  come,  yet  alwaj^s  present  here. 
Whom  all  run  after,  none  come  after  near. 

Unpartial  judge  of  all,  save  present  state, 
Truth's  idioma  of  the  things  are  past, 
But  stiU  pursuing  present  things  with  hate, 
And  more  injurious  at  the  first  than  last, 
Preserving  others,  while  thine  own  do  waste : 
True  treasurer  of  all  antiquity, 
Wliom  aU.  desire,  yet  never  one  could  see. 

Charles  Fitzgcffrey.— About  IGOO. 


494.— FANCY  AND   DESIRE. 

When  wert  thou  born.  Desire  ?     In  pride  and 

pomp  of  May. 
By  whom,  sweet  boy,  wert  thou  begot  P     By 

fond  conceit  men  say. 
Tell  mo  who  was  thy  nurse  ?    Fresh  Youlli,  in 

sugar' d  joy. 
Wliat  was  thy  meat  and  daily  food  ?    Sad  sighs 

with  great  annoy. 

What  hadst  thou  then  to  drink  ?     Unsavoury 

lovers'  tears. 
Wliat  cradle  wert  thou  rock'd  in  ?     In  hope 

devoid  of  fears. 
What  luU'd  thee,  then,  asleep  ?  Sweet  sleep, 

which  likes  mo  best. 
Tell  me  where  is  thy  dwelling-place  ?  In  gentle 

hearts  I  rest. 

"VVliat  thing  doth  please  thee  most  ?  To  gaze 

on  beauty  still. 
What  dost  thou  think  to  be  thy  foe  ?  Disdain 

of  my  good  will. 
Doth  company  displease?  Yes,  surely,  many 

one. 
"Where  doth  Desire  delight  to  live  ?  He  loves 

to  live  alone. 


From  1558  to  1040.] 


EGBERT,  DUKE  OF  NOEI^IANDY. 


[UlCHABD  NiCCOLS. 


Doth   cither   Tlino   or   Age    Lriiiij  him   into 

decay  1' 
No,  no,  Dosiro  both  livcrf  and  dies  a  thousand 

times  a  day. 
Then,  fond  Desire,  farewell !  thou  art  no  mate 

for  me  : 
I  should,  mcthinkH,  bo  loth  to  dwell  with  such 

a  one  as  thco. 

Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford.— About  IGOO. 


495- 


-THE   WIFE. 

* 


Then  may  I  trust  her  body  with  her  mind, 
And,  thereupon  secure,  need  never  know 
The  pan<rs  of  jealousy  :  and  love  doth  iind 
More  pain  to  doubt  her  false  than  find  her  so; 
For  patience  is,  of  evils  that  are  kno\ra. 
The  certain  remedy  ;  but  doubt  hath  none. 

And  be  that  thought  once  stirr'd,  'twill  never 

die. 
Nor  will  the  gi-icf  more  mild  by  custom  prove. 
Nor  yet  amendment  can  it  satisfy  ; 
The  anguish  more  or  less  is  as  our  love ; 
Tliis  misery  doth  from  jealousy  ensue. 
That  wo  may  prove  her  false,  but  cannot  true. 

*  *  #  # 

Give  me,  next  good,  an  understanding  wife. 
By  nature  wise,  not  learned  by  much  art ; 
Some  knowledge  on  licr  part  will,  all  her  life, 
More  scope  of  conversation  impart ; 
Besides  her  inborn  virtue  fortify  ; 
They  are  most  firmly  good  that  best  know  why. 

A  passive  undcrstamling  to  conceive. 
And  judgment  to  discern,  I  wish  to  find  ; 
Beyond  that  all  as  hazardous  I  leave  ; 
Learning  and  jirognant  wit,  in  womankind. 
What  it  finds  malleable  (it)  makes  frail. 
And  doth  not  add  more  ballast,  but  more  sail. 

Books  arc  a  part  of  man's  prerogative  ; 
In  formal  ink  they  thoughts  and  voices  hold, 
That  we  to  them  our  solitude  may  give. 
And  make  time  present  travel  that  of  old  ; 
Our  life  fame  piecotli  longer  ut  the  end, 
And  books  it  farther  backward  do  extend. 


So  fair  at  least  let  mc  imagine  her  ; 
That  thought  to  mo  is  truth.     Opinion 
Cannot  in  matters  of  opinion  err ; 
And  as  my  fancy  her  conceives  to  bo, 
Ev'n  .such  my  senses  both  do  feel  and  see. 

#  *  *  * 

Beauty  in  decent  shape  and  colour  lies  ; 
Colours  the  matter  are,  and  shape  the  soid  ; 
The  soul — which  from  no  single  part  doth  rise. 
But  from  the  just  ]iroportion  of  the  whole  ; — 
And  is  !i  mere  spiritual  harmony 
Of  every  part  united  in  the  eye. 


No  circumstance   doth  beauty  fortify 
Like  graeoful  fashion,  nativi;  comeliness ; 

*  *  *  • 

But  let  that  fashion  more  to  modesty 
Tend  than  assurance — Modesty  doth  set 
The  face  in  her  just  place,  from  passion  free ; 
'Tis  both  the  mind's  and  body's  beauty  met. 

All  these  good  i)arts  a  perfect  woman  make ; 
Add  love  to  me,  they  make  a  i)erfect  wife  ; 
Without  her  love,  her  beauty  I  shouM  take 
As  that  of  i)ictures  dea<l — fli>'t  gives  it  life  ; 
Till  then  her  beauty,  like  tl.o  sun,  doth  shino 
Alike  to  all ; — that  only  makes  it  mine. 

Hir  Thouias  Overhun/. — Abov.t  IGIO. 


496.— IIOBERT,  DUKE  OF  NORMANDY, 
PREVIOUSLY  TO  HIS  EYES  BELNG 
PUT  OUT. 

.\s  bird  in  cage  debarr'd  the  u.se  of  wings. 
Her  captived  life  as  nature's  chiefest  wTong, 
In  doleful  ditty  sadly  sits  and  sings 
And  mourns  her  thralled  lilierty  so  long. 
Till  breath  be  spent  in  many  a  sitful  song  : 
So  here  captived  I  many  days  did  sjjcnd 
In  sorrow's  plaint,  till  death  my  days  did 
end. 

Where  as  prisoner  though  I  did  remain  ; 

Yet  did  mj'  bi-other  gi-ant  this  liberty. 

To    quell     the    common    speech,    which    did 

complain 
On  my  distress,  and  on  his  tyranny. 
That  in  his  parks  and  forests  joining  by. 
When  I  did  please  I  to  and  fro  might  go. 
Which  in  the  end  was  cause  of  all  my  woe.. 

For  on  a  time,  when  as  Aurora  bright 
Began  to  scale  heaven's  stcepy  battlement. 
And  to  the  world  disclose  her  cheerful  light, 
As  was  my  wont,  I  with  my  keeper  went 
To  put  away  my  sorrow's  discontent : 
Thereby  to  ease  me  of  my  captive  care. 
And  solace  my  sad  thoughts  in  th'  open  air. 

Wand"  ring  through  forest  wide,  at  length  we 

gain 
A   steep    cloud-kissing    rock,    whoso   homed 

crown 
With  proud  imperial  look  beholds  the  main. 
Where  Severn's  dangerous  waves  run  rolling 

down. 
From  th'  Holmes  into  the  seas,  by  Cardiff  to^vn. 
Whose  quick-devouring  sands  so  dangerous 

been 
To  those  that  wander  Amphitrito's  green  : 

As  there  wo  stood,  the  country  round  we  eyed 
To  view  the  workmanship  of  nature's  hand. 
There  stood  a  mountain,  from  whose  weeping 

side 
A  brook  breaks  forth  into  the  low-lying  land. 
Here  lies  a  i>lain.  and  there  a  wood  doth  stand. 
Hero  pastures,  meads,  corn-tields,  a  vale  do 

crown, 
A  castle  hero  shoots  up,  a::d  there  a  to^vn. 


John  Dowlaxd.] 


SLEEP. 


[THiJio  Period. — 


Here  one  with  angrle  o'er  a  silver  stream 
AVith  baneful  bait  the  nibbling  fish  doth  feed; 
There  in  a  plough' d  land  with  his  painful  team, 
The  ploughman  sweats,  in  hope  for  labom-'s 

meed: 

#  *  #  * 

Here  sits  a  goatherd  on  a  craggj'  rock, 
Ajid  there  in  shade  a  shepherd  with  his  flock. 

The  sweet  delight  of  such  a  rare  prospect 
Might  yield  content  luito  a  careful  oyo  ; 
Yet  do-\vn  the  rock  descending  in  neglect 
Of  such  delight,  the  sun  now  mounting  high, 
I  sought  the  shade  in  vale,  which  low  did  lie, 
Where  we  reposed  us  on  a  green-wood  side, 
A"  front  the  which  a  silver  stream  did  glide. 

There  dwelt  sweet  Philomel,  who  never  more 
May  bide  the  abode  of  man's  society, 
Lest  that  some  sterner  Tereus  than  before, 
"Who  cropt  the  flower  of  her  virginity, 
'Gainst  her  should  plot  some  second  ^•illany  ; 

AVhose  doeful  tunes  to  mind  did  cause  mc 
call 

The  woful  story  of  her  former  fall. 

The  redbreast  who  in  bush  fast  by  did  stand 
As  partner  of  her  woes,  his  part  did  ply, 
For  that  the  gifts,  with  which  Autumnus'  hand 
Had  graced  the  earth,  by  winter's  wrath  shovdd 

die. 
From  whose  cold  cheeks  bleak  blasts  began  to 

fly, 

"\ATiich  made  me   think  upon  my  summer 

past 
And  mntcr's  woes,  v>hich  all  my  life  should 

last. 

My  keeper,  with  compassion  moved  to  see 
How  gi-iefs  impulsions  in  my  breast  did  beat. 
Thus  silence  broke  :  "  Would  God  (my  Lord)," 

quoth  he, 
"  This  pleasant  land,  which  nature's  hand  hath 

set 
Before  your  eyes,  might  cause  you  to  forget 
Your  discontent,  the  object  of  the  eye 
Oftimes  gives  ease  to  woes  which  inward  lie. 

"  Behold  upon  that  mountain's  top  so  steep, 
"Which  seems  to  pierce  the  clouds  and  kiss  the 

fiky. 
How  the  grey  shepherd  drives  his  flock  of  sheep 
Down  to  the  vale,  and  how  on  rocks  fast  by 
The  goats  frisk  to  and  fro  for  jollity  ; 

Give  ear  likewise  unto  these  birds'  sweet 

songs, 
And   let  them   cause   you   to  forget  your 
wrongs." 

To  this  I  ma'le  reply :  "  Fond  man,"  said  I, 
'•  "What  under  heaven  can  slack  th'  increasing 

woe, 
Which  in  my  grieved  heart  doth  hidden  lie  ? 
Of  choice  delight  what  object  canst  thou  show. 
But  from  the  sight  of  it  fresh  grief  doth 

grow  ? 
"What  thou  didst  whilome  point  at  to  behold, 
The  same  the  sum  of  sorrow  doth  enfold. 


'•  That  grey-coat  shepherd,  whom  from  far  we 

see, 
I  liken  unto  thee,  and  those  his  sheep 
Unto  my  ^\Tetched  self  compared  may  be  : 
And  though  that  careful  pastor  will  not  sleep, 
AVhen   he    from    ravenous   wolves    his   flock 
should  keep ; 
Yet  here  alas  !  in  thrall  thou  kcepest  me, 
"Until  that  wolf,  my  brother,  himgry  be. 

"  Those  shag-hair' d  goats  upon  the  craggy  lull. 
Which  thou  didst  show,  see  how  they  frisk 

and  play, 
And  everywhere  do  run  about  at  will : 
Yea,  when  the  lion  marks  them  for  his  prey, 
They  over  hUls  and  rooks  can  fly  away  : 
But  when  that  lion  fell  shall  follow  me 
To  shed  my  blood,  O  whither  shall  I   flee  ? 

"  Those  sweet-voiced  birds,  whose  airs  thou 

dost  conunend, 
To  which  the  echoing  woods  return  reply. 
Though   thee   they   please,   yet   mc  they  do 

offend  : 
For  when  I  see  how  they  do  mount  on  liigh 
Wa\Tng  their  outatrctch'd  mngs  at  liberty, 
Then  do  I  think  how  bird-like  in  a  cage 
My  life  I  lead,  and  grief  can  never  suage." 
Richard  Niccols.— About  1610. 


497.— SLEEP. 

Weep  you  no  more,  sad  fountains, 

"Wliat  need  you  flow  so  fast  ? 
Look  how  the  snowy  mountains 
Heaven's  sun  doth  gently  waste, 
But  my  sun's  heavenly  eyes 
View  not  your  weeping. 
That  now  lies  sleeping 
Softly,  now  softly  lies 
Sleeping. 

Sleep  is  a  reconciling — 

A  rest  that  peace  begets  ; 
Doth  not  the  sun  rise  snuling, 
When  fair  at  even  he  sets  ? 
Rest  you  then,  rest,  sad  eyes. 
Melt  not  in  weeping, 
"While  she  lies  sleeping 
Softly,  now  softly  lies 
Sleeping. 

John  Dowlomd. — About  1600. 


-PSALM  XXX. 


Lord,  to  Thee,  while  I  am  living, 
Will  I  sing  hymns  of  thanksgiving  ; 
For  thou  hast  drawn  me  from  a  gulf  of  woes, 

So  that  my  foes 

Do  not  deride  me. 


From  1558  to  1C49.] 


PSALM  XXIII. 


[Feakcis  Davison. 


■\Vhen  Thine  aid,  Lord,  I  implored, 
Then  by  Tlice  was  I  restored, 
My  mournfid  heart  w-ith  joy   Thou    straight 
didst  fill, 

So  that  none  iU 
Doth  now  betide  me. 

III. 
My  soul,  grievously  distressed, 
And  with  death  well-nigh  oppressed, 
From    death's   devouring  jaws,   Lord,  Thou 
didst  save. 

And  from  the  grave 
My  sovd  deliver. 


0,  all  ye  that  e'er  had  savor 
Of  God's  everlasting  favor. 
Come  !  come  and  help  me  grateful  praises  sing 

To  the  world's  King, 

And  my  life's  giver. 


For  His  anger  never  lasteth, 

And  His  favor  never  wastcth  ; 
Though  sadness  be  thy  guest  in  sullen  night, 
The  cheerful  light 
Will  cheerful  make  thee. 


Lull'd  asleep  with  charming  pleasures, 
Axxd  base,  earthly,  fading  treasures, 
Eest,  peaceful  soul,  said  I,  in  happy  state. 
No  storms  of  fate 
Shall  ever  shake  thee  ! 


For  Jehovah's  grace  unbounded, 
Hath  my  greatness  surely  founded ; 
And  hath  my  state  as  strongly  fortified. 
On  every  side, 
As  rocky  mountains. 

VIII. 

But  away  His  face  God  turned, 
I  was  troubled  then  and  mourned ; 
Then  thus  I  pour'd  forth  prayers  and  doleful 
cries, 

"With  weeping  eyes. 
Like  w^aterj'  fountains. 


In  my  blood  there  is  no  profit ; 

If  I  (lie,  what  good  comes  of  it  ? 
Shall  rotten  bones  or  senseless  dust  express 
Thy  thankfulness, 
And  works  of  wonder  ? 


O  then  hear  me,  prayers  forthpouring, 
Drowned  in  tears,  from  moist  eyes  shower- 

Have  mercy,  Lord,  on  mc,  my  burden  ease, 
If  Thee  it  please, 
"Which  I  groan  under  ! 


Thus  pray'd  I,  and  God,  soon  after, 
Clianged  my  mourning  into  laughter ; 
Mine  ashy  sackcloth,  mark  of  mine  annoy. 
To  robes  of  joy 
Eftsoons  He  turned. 


Therefore,  harp  and  voice,  cease  never, 
But  sing  sacred  lays  for  ever 
To  great  Jehovah,  mounted  on  the  skies, 
Wlio  dried  mine  eyes 
"UTien  as  I  mourned. 
Francis  Davison. — About  ICIO. 


499.— PSALil  xxin. 
I. 
God,  who  the  universe  doth  hold 

In  his  fold. 
Is  my  shepherd,  kind  and  heedful, 
Is  my  shepherd,  and  doth  keep 

Me,  His  sheep. 
Still  supplied  witii  all  things  needful. 

II. 
He  feeds  me  in  his  fields,  which  been 

Fresh  and  green. 
Mottled  with  Spring's  flowery  painting. 
Through  which   creep,  with   murmuring 
crooks. 

Crystal  brooks, 
To  refresh  my  spirit's  fainting. 

III. 
"VNlicn  my  soul  from  Heaven' sway 

Went  astray, 
With  earth's  vanities  seduced, 
For  His  name's  sake,  kindly,  He 

Wandering  me 
To  His  holy  fold  reduced. 

IV. 

Yea,  though  I  stray  through  death's  vale, 

Where  liis  pale 
Shades  did  on  each  .side  enfold  me, 
Dreadless,  having  Thee  for  guide. 

Should  I  bide ; 
For  Thy  rod  and  staff  uphold  me. 


Thou  my  hoard  with  messes  large 

Dost  surcharge  ; 
My  bowls  full  of  wine  Thou  pourest 
And  'before  mine  enemies' 

Envious  eyes 
Balm  upon  my  head  Thou  showcrcst. 

VI. 

Neither  dures  Thy  bounteous  grace 

For  a  space ; 
But  it  knows  nor  bo\md  nor  measure  : 
So  my  tlays,  to  my  life's  end, 

i  shall  spend 
In  Tliy  courts  with  heavenly  pleasure. 

Francis  D-i^ison. — About  1602. 


rRANCIS  DaYISON.] 


PSALM  xin. 


[Third  Peeiod.- 


500.— PSALM  XIII. 
I. 
Lord,  how  long-,  how  long:  vnlt  Thou 
Quito  forgot  and  quite  neglect  mo  ? 
How  long,  with  a  fro\\aiing  brow, 
Wilt  Thou  from  Thy  sight  reject  me ! 


How  long  shall  I  seek  a  way 

Forth  this  maze  of  thoughts  perplexed. 

Where  my  grieved  mind,  night  and  day, 

Is  with  thinking  tired  and  vexed  ? 

How  long  shall  my  scornful  foe, 

On  my  fall  liis  gi-catness  placing, 

Build  upon  my  overthrow, 

And  be  graced  by  my  disgracing  ? 


Hear,  O  Lord  and  God,  my  cries  ! 
Mark  my  foes'  unjust  abusing, 
And  Uluminate  mine  eyes, 
Heavenlj'beams  in  them  infusing; 
Lest  my  woes,  too  great  to  bear. 
And  too  infinite  to  number, 
Rock  me  soon,  "twixt  hope  and  fear. 
Into  death's  eternal  slumber. 


Lest  my  foes  their  boasting  make. 
Spite  of  right,  on  him  we  trample  ; 
And  a  pride  in  mischief  take. 
Hasten' d  by  my  sad  example. 


As  for  me,  111  ride  secure 
At  Thy  mercy's  sacred  anchor  ; 
And,  undaunted,  will  endure 
Fiercest  storms  of  wrong  and  rancour. 


These  black  clouds  will  overblow, 
Sunshine  shall  have  his  returning ; 
And  my  gi-ief-dull'd  heart,  I  know. 
Into  mirth  shall  change  his  mourning. 
Therefore  I'll  rejoice  and  sing 
Hymns  to  God  in  sacred  measure, 
Who  to  happy  pass  will  bring 
My  just  hopes  at  His  good  pleasure. 

Frujici.-i  Davison. — About  1610. 


501.— MAN'S  MOETALITY. 

Like  as  the  damask  rose  you  see. 
Or  like  the  blossom  on  the  tree. 
Or  like  the  dainty  flower  in  May, 
Or  like  the  morning  of  the  day. 
Or  like  the  sun,  or  like  the  shade. 
Or  like  the  gourd  which  Jonas  had — 
E'en  such  is  man,  whose  thread  is  spun, 
Dra^vn  out,  and  cut,  and  so  is  done  1 
The  rose  withers,  the  blossom  blasteth. 
The  flower  fades,  the  morning  hasteth, 
The  sun  sets,  the  shadow  flies. 
The  gourd  consumes — and  man  he  dies ! 


Like  to  the  grass  that  's  newly  sprung, 
Ov  like  a  talc  that's  new  begun. 
Or  like  the  bird  that's  hero  to-daj'. 
Or  like  the  pearl'-d  dew  of  May, 
Or  like  an  hour,  or  like  a  span. 
Or  HlvO  the  singing  of  a  swan — 
E'en  such  is  man,  who  lives  by  breath, 
Is  here,  now  there,  in  life  and  death. 
The  grass  withers,  the  tale  is  ended, 
The  bird  is  flown,  the  dew's  ascended, 
'J'l:o  hour  is  short,  the  span  is  long. 
The  swan's  near  death — man's  life  is  done  ! 

Bimon  Wasi ell. —About  IGIO. 


502.— SADNESS. 

The  gentle  season  of  the  year 

Hath  made  my  blooming  branch  appear, 

And  beaiitified  the  land  with  flowers  ; 

'I'lie  air  doth  savour  with  delight, 

'i"he  heavens  do  smQe  to  see  the  sight. 

And  yet  mine  eyes  augment  their  showers. 

The  meads  are  mantled  all  with  green. 
The  trembling  leaves  hath  clothed  the  trcen. 
The  birds  with  feathers  new  do  sing  ; 
But  I,  poor  soul,  whom  wrong  doth  rack, 
Attire  myself  in  mourning  black, 
Wliose  leaf  doth  fall  amidst  his  spring. 

And  as  you  see  the  scarlet  rose 
In  his  sweet  prime  his  buds  disclose, 
Whose  hue  is  with  the  sun  revived : 
So,  in  the  April  of  mine  ago. 
My  lively  colours  do  assuage. 
Because  my  sunshine  is  deprived. 

My  licart,  that  wonted  was  of  yore, 

Light  as  the  winds,  abroad  to  soar 

Amongst  the  buds,  when  beauty  springs. 

Now  only  hovers  over  you. 

As  doth  the  bird  that's  taken  new. 

And  mourns  when  all  her  neighbours  sings. 

When  every  man  is  bent  to  sport 

Then,  pensive,  I  alone  resort 

Into  some  solitary  walk, 

As  doth  the  doleful  turtle-dove. 

Who,  having  lost  her  faithful  love. 

Sits  mourning  on  some  wither' d  stalk. 

There  to  myself  I  do  recount 
How  far  my  woes  my  joys  surmount, 
>Iow  love  requitcth  me  with  hate. 
How  all  my  pleasures  end  in  pain, 
How  hate  doth  say  my  hope  is  vain. 
How  fortune  frowns  upon  my  state. 

And  in  this  mood,  charged  with  despair, 
With  vapour'd  sighs  I  dim  the  air. 
And  to  the  Gods  make  this  request. 
That  by  the  ending  of  my  life, 
I  may  have  truce  with  this  strange  strife, 
And  bring  my  soul  to  better  rest. 

Uncertain. — About  1593. 


Frow  1558  to  1G49.] 


THE  WOODMAN'S  WALK. 


[Uncertain. 


503.— THE   SOUL'S   ERR.VND. 

Go,  Soul,  the  body's  guest, 
Upon  a  thaiikloss  erraml, 
Fear  not  to  to\ich  the  host, 
The  truth  shall  be  thy  wurraut ; 
Go,  since  I  needs  must  die, 
And  give  the  world  the  lie. 

Go,  tell  the  Court  it  glows, 
And  shines  like  rotten  wood ; 
G",  tell  the  Church  it  shows 
What's  pood  and  doth  no  good  : 
If  Church  and  Court  reply, 
Then  give  them  both  the  lie. 

Tell  potentates  they  live, 

Acting  by  others'  actions, 

Not  loved,  unless  they  give, 

Not  strong  but  by  their  factions  ; 

If  potentates  reply. 

Give  potentates  the  lie. 

Tell  men  of  high  condition 
That  rule  affairs  of  state, 
Their  purpose  is  ambition, 
Their  practice  only  hate  ; 
And  if  they  once  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  them  that  bravo  it  most, 
They  beg  for  more  by  spending, 
Who  in  their  greatest  cost. 
Seek  nothing  but  commending ; 
And  if  they  make  reply. 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  Zeal  it  lacks  devotion, 
Tell  Love  it  is  but  lust, 
Tell  Time  it  is  but  motion, 
Tell  Flesh  it  is  but  dust ; 
And  wish  them  not  reply. 
For  thou  must  give  the  lie. 

Tell  Age  it  daily  wasteth. 
Tell  Honour  how  it  alters. 
Tell  Beauty  how  she  blasteth, 
Tell  Favour  how  she  falters  ; 
And  as  they  shall  repl;.-, 
Give  every  one  the  lie. 

Tell  Wit  how  much  it  wrangles 
In  treble  points  of  niceness, 
Tell  Wisdom  she  entangles 
Herself  in  overwiseness  ; 
And  when  they  do  reydy, 
Straight  give  them  bot'^i  the  lie. 

Tell  Physic  of  her  boldness, 
Tell  Skill  it  is  pretonsioTi 
Tell  Charity  of  coldness. 
Tell  Law  it  is  contention  ; 
And  as  they  do  reply. 
So  give  them  still  the  lie. 

Tell  Fortune  of  her  blindness. 

Tell  Nature  of  decay. 

Tell  Friendship  of  unkindness, 

Tell  Justice  of  delay  ; 

And  if  they  will  reply, 

Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 


Toll  Art.s  they  have  no  BoundnesB, 

But  vary  by  Gnteeming, 

Tell  Schools  they  want  profoundness, 

And  stand  too  much  on  seeming ; 

If  Arts  and  Schools  reply. 

Give  Arts  and  Schools  the  lie. 

Tell  Faith  it's  fled  the  city, 

Tell  how  the  country  erreth. 

Tell  manhood  shakes  off  pity, 

Tell  Virtue  least  preferreth  ; 

And  if  they  do  reidy. 

Spare  not  to  give  the  lie. 

And  when  thou  hast,  as  I 
Commanded  thee,  done  blabbing, 
Although  to  give  the  lie. 
Deserves  no  less  than  stabbing ; 
Yet  stab  at  thee  who  will, 
No  stab  the  soul  can  kill. 

UnccHain. — About  1593. 


504.— CONTENT. 

There  is  a  jewel  which  no  Indian  mine  can  buy. 
No  chemic  art  can  coimterfeit ; 
It  makes  men  rich  in  gi-catest  poverty. 
Makes  water  ^\'ine.  turns  wooden  cups  to  gold, 
The  homely  whistle  to  sweet  music's  strain ; 
Seldom  it  comes,  to  few  from  heaven  sent, 
That  much  in  little — all  in  nought — Content. 
I'iicci-toin. — .4^0!!^  1598. 


505.— THE  WOODMAN'S  WALK. 

Through  a  fair  forest  as  I  went, 

Upon  a  summer's  day, 
I  met  a  woodman,  quaint  and  gent. 

Yet  in  a  strange  an-ay. 

I  marvell'd  much  at  lus  disguise, 

AVhom  I  did  know  so  well  : 
But  thus,  in  terms  both  grave  and  wise. 

His  mind  he  'gan  to  tell ; 

Friend  !  muse  not  at  this  fond  array, 

But  list  a  while  to  me  : 
For  it  hath  holpo  me  to  survey 

"What  I  shall  show  to  thee. 
Long  lived  I  in  this  forest  fair, 

Till,  weary  of  my  weal, 
Abroad  in  walks  I  would  repair. 

As  now  I  will  reveal. 

My  first  day's  walk  was  to  the  court, 

Where  beauty  fed  mine  eyes  ; 
Yet  found  I  that  the  courtly  sport 

Did  mask  in  sly  disguise  : 

For  falsehood  sat  in  fairest  looks, 

And  friend  to  friend  was  coy  : 
Court  favour  filld  but  empty  rooks, 

iVnd  then  I  found  no  joy. 

Desert  went  naked  in  the  cold, 
■\Mien  crouching  craft  was  feil  : 

Sweet  words  wore  cheaply  bought  and  sold. 
But  none  that  stood  in  stead. 


Uncekt.vi-v. 


CANZONET. 


[Third  Period. — 


Wit  was  omi>loyed  for  each  man's  o^vn  ; 

Plain  meaning  came  too  short ; 
All  these  devices,  seen  and  know-n, 

Made  mo  forsake  the  conrt. 

Unto  the  city  next  I  went, 

In  hope  of  better  hap  ; 
AMiere  liberally  I  laxincht  and  spent, 

As  set  on  Fortune's  lap. 

The  little  stock  I  had  in  store, 
Methought  would  ne'er  be  done  ; 

Friends  flock' d  about  me  more  and  more, 
As  quickly  lost  as  won. 

For,  when  I  spent,  then  they  were  kind  ; 

But  when  my  purse  did  fail, 
The  foremost  man  came  last  behind : 

Thus  love  with  wealth  doth  quail. 

Once  more  for  footing  yet  I  strove, 
Although  the  world  did  frown  : 

But  they,  before  that  held  me  up. 
Together  trod  me  do-wTi. 

And,  lest  once  more  I  should  arise, 
They  sought  ray  quite  decay : 

Then  got  I  into  this  disguise, 
And  thence  I  stole  away. 

And  in  my  mind  (methought)  I  said. 
Lord  bless  me  from  the  city  : 

"Where  simpleness  is  thus  betray'd 
"Without  remorse  or  pity. 

Yet  would  I  not  give  over  so, 

But  once  more  try  my  fate  ; 
And  to  the  country  then  I  go, 

To  live  in  quiet  state. 

There  did  appear  no  subtle  shows. 
But  yea  and  naj'  went  smoothly  : 

But,  lord  !  how  country  folks  can  gloze, 
"When  they  speak  most  untruly  ! 

More  craft  was  in  a  buttoned  cap, 

And  in  an  old  wife's  rail. 
Than  in  my  life  it  was  my  hap 

To  see  on  down  or  dale. 

There  was  no  open  forgery 

But  underhanded  gleaning, 
"Which  they  call  country  policy, 

But  hath  a  worser  meaning. 

Some  good  bold  face  bears  out  the  wrong 

Because  he  gains  thereby ; 
Tlio  i)oor  man's  back  is  crack'd  ere  long. 

Yet  there  he  lets  him  lie. 

And  no  degree,  among  them  all. 
But  had  such  close  intending, 

That  I  upon  my  knees  did  fall. 
And  pray'd  for  their  amending. 

Back  to  the  woods  I  got  again, 

In  mind  perplexed  sore  ; 
"Where  I  found  ease  of  all  my  pain, 

And  mean  to  stray  no  more. 


Th  ere  citj-,  coiu-t,  nor  country  too, 

Can  any  waj^  annoy  me  ; 
But  as  a  woodman  ought  to  do, 
I  freely  may  employ  me  ; 

There  live  I  quietly  alone. 

And  none  to  trip  my  talk  : 
"Wherefore,  when  I  am  dead  and  gone. 

Think  on  the  woodman's  walk  ! 

Uncertain.— Ahov.t  IGOO. 


506.— CANZONET. 

The  golden  sun  that  brings  the  day, 
And  lends  men  light  to  see  withal, 
In  vain  doth  cast  his  beams  away, 
"When  they  are  blind  on  whom  they  fall ; 
There  is  no  force  in  all  his  light 
To  give  the  mole  a  perfect  sight. 

But  thou,  my  sun,  more  bright  than  he 
That  shines  at  noon  in  summer  tide. 
Hast  given  me  light  and  power  to  see 
"With  perfect  skill  my  sight  to  guide  ; 
TlU  now  I  lived  as  blind  as  mole 
That  hides  her  head  in  eai-thly  hole. 

I  heard  the  praise  of  Beauty's  grace. 
Yet  deem'd  it  nought  but  poet's  skill ; 
I  gazed  on  many  a  lovely  face, 
Yet  found  I  none  to  bend  my  will ; 
"Which  made  me  think  that  beauty  bright 
"Was  nothing  else  but  red  and  white. 

But  now  thy  beams  have  clear'd  my  sight, 
I  blush  to  think  I  was  so  bUnd, 
Thy  flaming  eyes  aiford  me  light, 
Tliat  beauty's  blaze  each  where  I  find  ; 
And  yet  those  dames  that  sliine  so  bright. 
Arc  but  the  shadows  of  thy  light. 

Uncertain. — Aboiit  1608. 


507.— THE  OXFOED  EIDDLE. 

There  dwells  a  people  on  the  earth, 
That  reckons  true  allegiance  treason. 
That  makes  sad  war  a  holy  mirth. 
Calls  madness  zeal,  and  nonsense  reason  ; 
That  finds  no  freedom  but  in  slavery, 
That  makes  lies  truth,  religion  knavei-y. 
That  rob  and  cheat  with  yea  and  nay  : 
Kiddle  me,  riddle  me,  who  are  they  ? 

They  hate  the  flesh,  yet  kiss  their  dames, 
That  make  kings  great  by  curbing  cro^vns, 
That  quench  the  fire  by  kindling  flames. 
That  settle  peace  by  plund'ring  to\\Tis, 
That  govern  with  implicit  votes, 
That  'stablish  tiiith  by  cutting  throats. 
That  kiss  their  master  and  betray  : 
Riddle  me,  riddle  mo,  who  are  they  ? 


IVotu  lo58  to  1G40.]                            ROBIN  GOODFELLOW.                                [ANOKYsrous. 

;           That  make  Heaven  speak  by  their  com- 

More swift  than  lightning  can  I  fly 

mission, 

AboTit  this  airy  welkin  soon. 

That  stop  God's  peace,  and  hoast  his  power, 

And,  in  a  minute's  space,  ile.scry 

That  teach  boUl  blasphemy  and  sedition, 

Each  thing  that's  done  below  the  moon. 

And  pray  hipfh  treason  by  the  hour. 

There's  not  a  hag 

That  damn  all  saints  but  such  as  they  arc. 

Or  ghost  shall  wag, 

'           That  wish  all  common  except  prayer. 

Or  crj-,  'ware  goblins  !  where  I  go  ; 

That  idolize  Pym,  Brooks,  and  Say : 

But  Robin  I 

Riddle  me,  riddle  me,  who  arc  they  ? 

Their  feasts  will  spy, 

And  send  them  homo  with  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

That  to  enrich  the  commonwealth. 

Transport  lartfc  gold  to  foreign  parts  ; 

Whene'er  such  wanderers  I  meet. 

That  housc't  in  Amsterdam  by  stealth, 

As   from    their    night-sport.s    they   tnulge 

Yet  lord  it  hero  within  our  gates  ; 

home. 

That  are  staid  men,  yet  only  stay 

With  counterfeiting  voice  I  greet. 

For  a  light  night  to  nm  away  ; 

And  call  them  on  with  me  to  roam : 

That  borrow  to  lend,  and  rob  to  pay : 

Through  woods,  through  lakes ; 

Riddle  me,  riddle  me,  who  are  they  ? 

Through  bogs,  through  brakes ; 

Or  else,  unseen,  with  them  I  go. 

Uncertain. — About  IG^. 

All  in  the  nick. 

To  play  some  trick, 

And  frolic  it,  with  ho,  ho,  ho ! 
Sometimes  I  meet  them  like  a  man. 

50S.— AMBITIO  FEMLN'IXI  GENERIS. 

Sometimes  an  ox,  sometimes  a  hound  : 

And  to  a  horse  I  turn  me  can. 

Mistress  Matrossa  hopes  to  be  a  lady, 

To  trip  and  trot  about  them  round. 

Not  as  a  dignity  of  late  expected  ; 

But  if  to  ride 

But  from  the  time  almost  she  was  a  baby. 

My  back  they  stride, 

That  hath  your  richest  gentlemen  rejected  ; 

More  swift  than  wind  away  I  go. 

But  yet  not  dubb'd  at  present  as  she  should  be. 

O'er  hedge  and  lands. 

Lives  in  expectance  still — my  Lady  Would-be. 

Through  pools  and  ponds. 

I  hurry,  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

Uncertain.— About  1613. 

Wlien  lads  and  lasses  merry  be. 

With  possets  and  with  junkets  fine ; 

_ 

Unseen  of  all  the  company, 

I  eat  their  cakes  and  sip  their  wiue  I 

509.— NEC  SUTOR  ULTRA. 

And,  to  make  sport, 
I  pufif  and  snort : 

And  out  the  candles  I  do  blow  : 

A  cobbler  and  a  curate  once  disputed. 

The  maids  I  kiss. 

Before  a  judge,  about  the  king's  injunctions, 

They  shriek — "V\lio"s  this? 
I  answer  nought  but  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

Wherein  the  curate  being  still  confuted. 

One   said  'twere   good  if  they  two  changed 

functions  : 

Yet  now  and  then,  the  maids  to  please. 

Nay,  quoth  the  judge,  I  thereto  would  bo  loth. 

At  midnight  I  card  up  their  wool ; 

But,  an  you  like,  we'll  make  them  cobblers 

And.  while  they  sleep  and  take  their  ease, 

both. 

With  wheel  to  threads  their  flax  I  pull. 

UnccHain. — About  1613. 

I  gi-ind  at  mill 

Their  malt  up  stiU  ; 

I  di-ess  their  hemp  ;  I  spin  their  tow ; 
If  any  wake. 

And  woidd  me  take. 

510.— ROBIN  GOODFELLOW. 

I  wend  me,  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

From  Oberon,  in  fairy  land. 

When  any  need  to  borrow  aught. 

The  king  of  ghosts  and  shadows  there. 

Wo  lend  them  what  they  do  require  : 

Mad  Robin  I,  at  his  command, 

And.  for  the  use  demand  we  nought ; 

Am  sent  to  view  the  night-sports  here. 

Our  own  is  all  we  do  desire. 

■\Vlmt  revel  rout 

If  to  repay 

Is  kept  about. 

They  do  delay, 

In  every  comer  where  I  go. 

Abroad  amongst  them  then  I  go. 

I  will  o'ersee, 

And  night  by  night. 

And  merry  bo. 

I  them  affriirht. 

And  make  good  sport,  with  ho,  ho,  ho ! 

With  pinching?,  dreams,  and  ho,  ho.  ho ! 

ANOXTMOfS.] 


THE  OLD  AND  YOUNG  COURTIEE. 


[Third  Period. — 


Wlien  lazy  queans  have  iioiiofht  to  do, 

But  study  how  to  cogr  and  lie  ; 
To  make  debate  and  miscliief  too, 
■T\vixt  one  another  secretly  : 
I  mark  their  gloze. 
And  it  disclose 
To  them  whom  they  have  wronged  so  : 
"NMien  I  have  done 
I  jret  me  gone, 
And  leave  them  scolding,  ho,  ho,  ho ! 

"When  men  do  traps  and  engines  set 

In  loop-holes,  where  the  vermin  creep, 
Who  from  their  folds  and  houses  get 

Their  ducks  and  geese,  and  lambs  and  sheep ; 

I  spy  the  gin. 

And  enter  in. 
And  seem  a  vermin  taken  so  ; 

But  when  tlioj'  there 

Approach  me  near, 
I  leap  out  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

By  wells  and  rills,  in  meadows  green, 

We  nightly  dance  our  heyday  gnuso ; 
And  to  our  fairy  king  and  queen, 

We  chant  our  moonlight  minstrelsies. 
When  larks  'gin  sing, 
Awa}'  we  fling ; 
And  babes  new  born  steal  as  we  go  ; 
And  elf  in  bed 
We  leave  in  stead, 
And  wend  us  laughing  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

From  hag-bred  Merlin's  time,  have  I 
Thus  nightly  revelled  to  and  fro  ; 
And  for  my  pranks  men  call  me  by 
The  name  of  Eobin  Good-fellow. 

Fiends,  ghosts,  and  sprites, 

Who  haunt  the  nights, 
The  hags  and  goblins  do  me  know ; 

And  beldames  old 

My  feats  have  told. 
So  vale,  vale ;  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

Anonymrnis. — Before  1G49. 


511.— THE  OLD  AND  YOUNG  COURTIEE. 

An  old  song  made  by  an  aged  old  pate. 

Of  an  old  worshipful  gentleman,  who  had  a 

great  estate, 
That  kept  abrave  old  house  at  a  bountiful  rate. 
And  an  old  porter  to  relievo  the  poor  at  his  gate; 

Like  an  old  courtier  of  the  queen's, 

And  the  queen's  old  courtier. 

With  an   old  lady,    whose   anger   one   word 

assuages ; 
They  every  quarter  paid  their  old  servants 

their  wages. 
And  never  knew  what  belong'd  to  coachmen, 

footmen,  nor  pages. 
But  kept  twenty  old  fellows  with  blue  coats 

and  badges ; 

Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 


With  an  old  study  fill'd  full  of  learned  old 

books. 
With   an    old  reverend  chaplain,   you  might 

know  him  by  his  looks, 
With  an  old  buttery  hatch  worn  quite  off  the 

hooks. 
And  an  old  kitchen,  that  maintaiu'd  half  a 

dozen  old  cooks  ; 

Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

With  an  old  hall,  hung  about  with  pikes,  gims, 

and  bows. 
With  old  swords  and  bucklers,  that  had  borne 

many  shrewd  blows, 
And  an  old  frieze  coat,  to  cover  his  worship's 

trunk  hose, 
And"  a  cup  of  old  sherry,  to  comfort  his  copper 

nose ; 

Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

With  a  good  old  fashion,  when  Christmas  was 

como, 
To  call  in  all  his  old  neighbours  with  bagpipe 

and  drum. 
With  good  cheer  enough  to  furnish  every  old 

room. 
And  old  liquor  able  to  make  a  cat  speak,  and 

man  dvimb ; 

Like  an  old  corn-tier,  &c. 

With  an  old  falconer,  huntsman,  and  a  kennel 

of  hounds. 
That  never  hawk'd,  nor  hunted,  but  in  his  own 

grounds ; 
Who,  like  a  wise  man,  kept  himself  within  his 

own  bounds, 
And  when  he  died,  gave  every  child  a  thousand 

good  pounds ; 

Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

But  to  his  eldest  son  his  house  and  lands  ho 
assign' d. 

Charging  him  in  his  will  to  keep  the  old  boun- 
tiful mind. 

To  be  good  to  his  old  tenants,  and  to  his 
neighbours  be  kind ; 

But  in  the  ensuing  ditty  you  shall  hear  how 
ho  was  inclined ; 

like  a  young  courtier  of  the  king's, 
And  the  king's  young  courtier. 

Like  a  flourishing  young  gallant,  newly  como 

to  his  land, 
■\Vho  keeps  a  brace  of  painted  madams  at  his 

command, 
And  takes  up  a  thousand  pounds  upon  his 

father's  land, 
And  gets  drunk  in  a  tavern  till  he  can  neither 

go  nor  stand ; 

Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

With  a  newfangled  lady,  that  is  dainty,  nice, 
and  spare. 

Who  never  knew  what  belong'd  to  good  house- 
keeping or  care. 
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Who  buys  gaudy  colour'd  fans  to  play  with 

wanton  air, 
And  seven  or    '!<,'ht  different  dressings  of  other 

women's  hair : 

Like  a  j'oung  courtier,  &c. 

With  a  new-fashion'd  hall,   built  where  the 

old  one  stood. 
Hung  round  with  n«w  pictures  that  do  the 

poor  no  good, 
With  a  fine  marble  chimney,   wherein  bums 

neither  coal  nor  wood, 
And  a  new  smooth  shovel  board,  whereon  no 

victuals  ne'er  stood : 

Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

With  a  now  study,  stuff'd  full  of  pamphlets 
and  plays, 

And  a  now  chaplain,  that  swears  faster  than 
he  prays. 

With  a  new  buttery  hatch,  that  opens  once  in 
four  or  five  days. 

And  a  new  French  cook,  to  devise  fine  kick- 
shaws and  toys  : 

Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

With  a  new  fashion,  when  Christmas  is  draw- 
ing on, 

On  a  new  journey  to  London  straight  we  all 
must  bc-gono. 

And  leave  none  to  keep  house,  but  our  new 
porter  John, 

"VMio  relieves  the  poor  with  a  thump  on  the 
back  with  a  stone  ; 

Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

With  a  new  gentleman  usher,  whose  carriage 
is  complete. 

With  a  new  coachman,  footmen,  and  pages  to 
carry  up  tlie  meat. 

With  a  waiting  gentlewoman,  whose  dressing 
is  very  neat, 

Wlio,  when  her  lady  has  dined,  lets  the  ser- 
vants not  eat ; 

Like  a  j'oung  courtier,  &c. 

With  new  titles  of  honour,  bought  with  his 

father's  old  gold. 
For  which  sundry  of  his  ancestors'  old  manors 

are  sold ; 
And  this  is  the  course  most  of  our  new  gallants 

hold, 
TMiich  makes  that  good  housekeeping  is  now 
grown  so  cold 

Among  the  young  courtiers  of  the  king. 
Of  the  king's  young  courtiers. 

Anonymo^ls. — Before  1649. 


512.— TIME'S  ALTERATION. 
"VNIien  this  old  cap  was  now, 

'Tis  since  two  hundred  j-ear ; 
No  malice  then  wo  know 

But  all  things  plenty  were  : 
All  friendship  now  decays 

(Believe  me  this  is  true) ; 
"SMiich  was  not  in  those  days, 

A^^len  this  old  cap  was  new. 


The  nobles  of  our  land, 

Were  much  delighted  then. 
To  have  at  their  comnmnd 

A  crew  of  lusty  men, 
Which  by  their  coats  were  known. 

Of  tawny,  red,  or  blue, 
With  crests  on  their  sleeves  shown. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Now  pride  hath  banish'd  all. 

Unto  our  land's  reproach. 
When  ho  whose  means  is  small. 

Maintains  both  horse  and  coach  : 
Instead  of  a  hundred  men. 

The  coach  allows  but  two  ; 
This  was  not  thought  on  then, 

AMieu  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Good  hospitality 

Was  cherish'd  then  of  many  : 
Now  poor  men  starve  and  die, 

And  are  not  help'd  Ijy  any  : 
For  charity  waxcth  cold, 

And  love  is  found  in  few ; 
This  was  not  in  time  of  old. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

"Wliere'er  you  travelled  then. 

You  might  meet  on  the  way 
Brave  knights  and  gentlemen. 

Clad  in  their  country  grey  ; 
That  courteous  would  appear. 

And  kindly  welcome  you ; 
No  puritans  then  were, 

WTien  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Our  ladies  in  those  days 

In  ci\"il  habit  went ; 
Broad  cloth  was  then  worth  praise. 

And  gave  the  best  content : 
French  fashions  then  were  scorn'd  ; 

Fond  fangles  then  none  knew  ; 
Then  modesty  women  adorn'd. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

A  man  might  then  behold. 

At  Christmas  in  each  hall, 
Good  fires  to  curb  the  cold. 

And  meat  for  groat  and  small  ■ 
The  neighbours  wore  friendly  biddea. 

And  all  had  welcome  true  : 
The  poor  from  the  gates  were  not  chidden, 

"WTien  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Black  jacks  to  every  man 

Were  fiU'd  with  wine  and  beer  ; 
No  pewter  pot  nor  can 

In  those  days  did  appear  : 
Good  cheer  in  a  nobleman's  house 

Was  counted  a  soemlj-  show  ; 
We  wanted  no  brawn  nor  souse, 

^^'hen  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Wo  took  not  such  delight 

In  cups  of  silver  tine  ; 
None  under  the  doprco  of  a  knight 

In  plate  ilrank  beer  or  wine  ;        18 
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Now  each  mechanical  man 

Hath  a  cupboard  of  plate  for  a  show  ; 
Which  was  a  rare  thing:  then, 

AVhen  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Then  bribery  was  unborn 

No  simony  men  did  use ; 
Christians  did  usury  scorn, 

Devis'd  amonjr  the  Jews. 
The  lawyers  to  be  feeVl 

At  that  time  hartUy  knew  ; 
For  man  with  man  agreed, 

AMion  this  old  cap  was  new. 

No  captain  then  caroused, 

Nor  spent  poor  soldier's  pay ; 
They  were  not  so  abused 

As  they  are  at  this  day : 
Of  seven  days  they  make  eight, 

To  keep  from  them  their  due  ; 
Poor  soldier's  had  their  right, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new  : 

Which  made  them  forward  still 

To  go,  although  not  prest ; 
And  going  with  good  -will. 

Their  fortunes  were  the  best. 
Our  English  then  in  fight. 

Did  foreign  foes  subdue, 
And  forced  them  all  to  flight, 

"When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

God  save  our  gracious  king. 

And  send  him  long  to  live  : 
Lord,  mischief  on  thom  bring 

That  -^viU  not  their  alms  give, 
But  seek  to  rob  the  poor 

Of  that  which  is  their  due  : 
This  was  not  in  time  of  yore, 

"When  this  old  cap  was  new. 
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Beat  on,  proud  billows  :  Boreas,  blow  ; 

Swell,  curl'd  waves,  high  as  Jove's  roof; 
Your  incivility  doth  show 

That  innocence  is  tempest-proof ; 
Though  surly  Nereua  frown,  my  thoughts  are 

calm  ; 
Then  strike,    afiliction,   for  thy  wounds  are 
balm. 

That  which  the  world  miscalls  a  jail, 

A  private  closet  is  to  me : 
WhUst  a  good  conscience  is  my  bail. 
And  innocence  my  liberty  : 
Locks,  bars,  and  solitude,  together  met, 
Make  me  no  prisoner,  but  an  anchoret. 

I,  whilst  I  wish'd  to  be  retired. 

Into  this  private  room  was  turned ; 
As  if  their  wisdoms  had  conspired 
The  salamander  should  he  burned; 
Or  like  those  sophists,  that  would  drown  a  fish, 
I  am  constrained  to  suffer  what  I  -wish. 


The  cynic  loves  his  poverty. 

The  pelican  her  ^viIdcrness, 

Ajid  "tis  the  Indian's  pride  to  bo 

Naked  on  frozen  Caucasus  : 

Contentment  cannot  smart,  stoics  we  see 

Make  torments  easy  to  their  apathy. 

These  manacles  upon  my  arm 

I,  as  my  mistress'  favours,  wear ; 

And  for  to  keep  my  ankles  warm, 

I  have  some  iron  shackles  there : 

These  walls  arc  but  my  garrison ;  this  cell, 

Which  men  call  jail,  doth  prove  my  citadel. 

I'm  in  the  cabinet  lock"d  up 

Like  some  high-prized  margarite ; 
Or  like  the  great  Mogul  or  Pope, 
Am  cloister'd  up  from  public  sight : 
Eetiredness  is  a  piece  of  majesty. 
And  thus,  proud  sultan,  I'm  as  great  as  thee. 

Here  sin  for  want  of  food  must  starve. 

Where  tempting  objects  are  not  seen ; 
And  these  strong  walls  do  only  serve 
To  keep  vice  out,  and  keep  me  in : 
Malice  of  late's  grown  charitable  sure, 
I'm  not  committed,  but  am  kept  secure. 

So  he  that  struck  at  Jason's  life, 

Thinking  t'  have  made  his  purpose  sure, 
By  a  malicious  friendly  knife 
Did  only  wound  him  to  a  cure : 
Malice,  I  see,  want's  wit ;  for  what  is  meant 
Mischief,  ofttimes  jaroves  favour  by  th'  event. 

When  once  my  prince  affliction  hath, 

Prosperity  doth  treason  seem ; 
And  to  make  smooth  so  rough  a  path, 
I  can  learn  patience  from  him  : 
Now  not  to  suffer  shows  no  loyal  heart — 
When  kings  want  ease,   subjects  must  bear  a 
part. 

What  though  I  cannot  see  my  king, 

Neither  in  person,  or  in  coin  ; 
Yet  contemplation  is  a  thing 

That  renders  what  I  have  not,  mine : 
My  king  from  me  what  adamant  can  part, 
"Whom  I  do  wear  engraven  on  my  heart. 

Have  you  not  seen  the  nightingale 
A  prisoner  like,  coop'd  in  a  cage. 
How  doth  she  chant  her  wonted  tale, 
In  that  her  narrow  hermitage  ! 
Even  then  her  charming  melody  doth  prove 
That  all  her  bars  are  trees,  her  cage  a  grove. 

I  am  that  bird  whom  they  combine 

Thus  to  deprive  of  liberty  ; 
But  though  they  do  my  corpse  confine, 
Yet,  maugre  hate,  my  soul  is  free : 
And,  though  immur'd.  yet  can  I  chirp  and  sing 
Disgrace  to  rebels,  glory  to  my  king. 
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My  soul  is  free  as  ambient  air, 

Although  my  baser  part's  immcw'd  ; 
Whilst  loyal  thoughts  do  still  repair 
T'  accompany  my  solitude  ; 
Although  rebellion  do  my  body  bind, 
My  king  alone  can  captivate  my  mind. 

Anonymous. — Before  1649. 


514.— ADAM  BELL. 

FTTTE  THE   FIRST. 

Merry  it  was  in  the  green  forest 

Among  the  levc's  green, 
■VVlicre  that  men  hunt  cast  and  west 

With  bows  and  arrows  keen  ; 

To  raise  the  deer  out  of  their  den  ; 

Such  sights  hath  oft  been  seen  ; 
As  by  three  yeomen  of  the  north  ooimtrie, 

By  them  it  is  I  mean. 

The  one  of  them  hight  Adam  Bell, 
The  other,  Clym  of  the  Clough, 

The  third  was  William  of  Cloudesly, 
An  archer  good  enough. 

They  were  outlawed  for  venison, 

These  yeomen  everychone ; 
The}'  swore  them  brethren  upon  a  day, 

To  English-wood  for  to  gone. 

Xow  lith  and  listen,  gentlemen. 
That  of  mirthes  loveth  to  hear  ; 

Two  of  them  were  single  men. 
The  third  had  a  wedded  fere. 

William  was  the  wedded  man, 
JIuch  more  then  was  his  care  ; 

He  said  to  his  brethren  upon  a  day, 
To  Carlisle  he  would  fare. 

For  to  speak  with  fair  Alice  liis  wife, 

And  \vith  his  children  three. 
"  By  my  troth,"  said  Adam  Bell, 

"  Not  by  the  counsel  of  me  : 

"  For  if  you  go  to  Carlisle,  brother, 
And  from  this  wild  wood  wend, 

If  that  the  justice  may  you  take, 
Your  life  were  at  an  end." 

"  If  that  I  come  not  to-morrow,  brother, 

By  prime  to  you  again, 
Trust  you  then  that  I  am  taken, 

Or  else  that  I  am  slain." 

He  took  his  leave  of  his  brethren  two. 

And  to  Carlisle  ho  is  gone  : 
There  he  knocked  at  his  own  wind5w 

Shortly  and  anon. 

"Where  be  you.  fair  Alice,"  ho  said, 
"  lyiy  wife  and  children  tliroe  ? 

Lightly  let  in  thine  own  husband, 
William  of  Cloudesly." 


"  Alas  !  "  then  saj-di-fair  Alice, 

And  eighed  wondrous  sore  ; 
•*  This  1)1:100  has  been  beset  for  you 

This  half  a  year  and  more." 

"  Xow  I  am  here,"  said  Cloudesly, 

"  I  would  that  in  I  were ; 
Now  fetch  us  meat  and  drink  enough, 

And  let  us  make  us  good  cheer." 

She  fetched  him  meat  and  drink  plenty, 

Like  a  true  wedded  wife ; 
And  pleasrd  him  with  that  she  had, 

Whom  she  loved  as  her  life. 

There  lay  an  old  wife  in  that  place, 

A  little  beside  the  fire, 
"UTiich  WiUiam  had  found  of  charity 

IMore  than  seven  year. 

Up  she  rose,  and  walked  full  still, 
Evil  mote  she  speed  therefore  ; 

For  she  had  set  no  foot  on  ground 
In  seven  year  before. 

She  went  unto  the  justice  hall, 

As  fast  as  she  could  hie  : 
"  This  night,"  she  said,  "  is  come  to  town, 

William  of  Cloudesly." 

Thereof  the  justice  was  full  fain, 

And  so  was  the  sheriff  also  ; 
'•  Thou  shalt  not  travaile  hither,  dame,  for 
nought, 

Thy  meed  thou  shalt  have  ere  thou  go." 

They  gave  to  her  a  right  good  gown, 
Of  scarlet  it  was  as  I  heard  sayne  ; 

She  took  the  gift,  and  home  she  went, 
And  couched  her  down  again. 

They  raised  the  toT^  of  merry  Carlisle* 

In  all  the  haste  that  they  can. 
And  came  thronging  to  William's  house, 

As  fast  as  they  might  gone. 

There  they  beset  that  good  yeoman 

Bound  about  on  every  side ; 
William  heard  great  noise  of  folks, 

That  thitherward  fast  hied. 

Alice  opened  a  back  wind6w, 

And  looked  all  about. 
She  was  ware  of  the  justice  and  sheriff  both. 

With  a  fuU  great  rout. 

"Alas!  treason,"  cried  [fair]  Alice, 

"  Ever  woe  may  thou  be ! 
Go  into  my  chamber,  my  husband,"  she  said, 

"  Sweet  WUliam  of  Cloudesly." 

He  took  his  sword  and  his  buckler. 
His  bow  and  his  children  three. 

And  went  into  his  strongest  chamber, 
^\'he^e  he  thought  surest  to  be. 

Fair  Alice  followed  him  as  a  lover  true, 

With  a  poleaxo  in  her  hand  ; 

"  He  shall  be  dead  that  here  cometh  in 

This  door,  wliilo  I  may  stand." 
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Cloudesly  bent  a  right  good  bow, 

That  was  of  a  trusty  tree, 
Ho  smote  the  justice  on  the  breast, 

That  his  arrow  burst  in  three. 

''A  curse  on  his  heart,"  said  William, 

"  This  day  thy  coat  did  on  ! 
If  it  luid  been  no  better  than  mine, 

It  had  gone  near  thy  bone." 

"Yield  thee,  Cloudesly,"  said  the  justice, 
"And  thy  bow  and  thy  arrows  thee  fro." 

"A  ciu-se  on  his  heart,"  said  the  fair  Alice, 
"  That  my  husband  counselleth  so." 

"  Set  fire  on  the  house,"  said  the  sheriff; 

"  Sith  it  will  no  better  be. 
And  brenne  we  therein,  William,"  ho  said, 

"  His  wife  and  his  children  three." 

They  fired  the  house  in  many  a  jilace. 

The  fire  flew  np  on  high  : 
"  Alas  !  "  then  cried  fair  Alice, 

"  I  see  we  here  shall  die." 

William  opened  a  back  -window. 

That  was  in  his  chamber  high, 
And  there  with  sheets  he  did  let  down 

His  wife  and  his  children  three. 

"  Have  here  my  treasure,"  sayde  William, 

"  My  wife  and  children  three  ; 
For  Christe's  love  do  them  no  harm. 

But  wreak  you  all  on  me." 

William  shot  so  wondrous  well, 

Till  his  arrows  were  all  ygo  ; 
And  the  fire  so  fast  upon  him  fell, 

That  his  bowstring  brent  in  two. 

The  sparkles  brent,  and  fell  him  upon, 

Good  WiUiam  of  Cloudesly  : 
Then  was  he  a  woeful  man,  and  said, 

"  This  is  a  coward's  death  to  me. 

"  Lever  had  I,"  sayde  William, 

"  With  my  sword  in  the  rout  to  renne. 

Than  here  among  mine  enemies'  wood 
Thus  cruelly  to  bren." 

He  took  his  sword  and  his  buckler, 

And  among  them  all  ho  ran, 
WTiere  the  people  were  most  in  prese. 

He  smote  down  many  a  man. 

There  might  no  man  abide  his  strokes, 

So  fiercely  on  them  he  ran ; 
Then  they  threw  windows  and  door.s  on  him, 

And  so  took  that  good  yeoman. 

There  they  bound  him  both  hand  and  foot. 
And  in  a  deep  dungeon  him  cast ; 

"  Now  Cloudesly,"  said  the  justice, 
"Thou  shalt  be  hanged  in  haste." 

"  A  pair  of  new  gallows,"  said  the  sheriff, 

"  Now  shall  I  for  thee  make  ; 
And  the  gates  of  Carlisle  shaU  be  shut. 

No  man  shall  come  in  thereat. 


"  Then  shall  not  help  CljTn  of  the  Clough, 

Nor  yet  shall  Adam  Boll, 
Though  they  came  with,  a  thousand  mo, 

Nor  all  the  devils  in  hell." 

Early  in  the  morning  the  justice  uprose, 

To  the  gates  first  gan  he  gone. 
And  commanded  to  be  shut  full  close, 

Lightily  everychone. 

Then  went  he  to  the  market-place. 

As  fast  as  he  could  hie ; 
A  pair  of  new  gallows  there  did  he  set  up 

Beside  the  pillory. 

A  little  boy  among  them  asked, 

"  What  moaned  that  gaUows-tree  ?  " 

They  said,  "  To  hang  a  good  yeomkn, 
William  of  Cloudesly." 

That  little  boy  was  the  town  swine-herd, 

And  kept  fair  Alice's  swine  ; 
Oft  he  had  seen  Cloudesly  in  the  wood, 

And  given  him  there  to  dine. 

He  went  out  at  a  crevice  in  the  wall. 
And  lightly  to  the  wood  did  gone  ; 

There  met  he  with  those  wightie  yeomen 
Shortly  and  anon. 

.  "  Alas  !  "  then  said  the  little  boy, 
"  Ye  tarry  here  too  long  ; 
Cloudesly  is  taken,  and  dampned  to  death, 
And  ready  for  to  hang." 

"  Alas  !  "  then  said  good  Adam  Bell, 

"  That  ever  we  saw  this  day  ! 
He  had  bettor  have  tarried  here  with  us. 

So  oft  as  we  did  him  pray. 

"  He  might  have  dwelt  in  green  forest. 

Under  the  shadows  green. 
And  have  kept  both  him  and  us  in  rest. 

Out  of  all  trouble  and  teen !  " 

Adam  bent  a  right  good  bow, 
A  great  hart  soon  he  had  slain  : 

"  Take  that,  child,"  he  said,  "to  thy  dinner. 
And  bring  me  mine  arrow  again." 

"Now  go  we  hence,"   said   those  wightie 
yoemcn, 

"  Tarry  we  no  longer  here  ; 
We  shall  him  borrow  by  God  his  grace. 

Though  we  buy  it  full  dear." 

To  Carlisle  went  these  bold  yeomen. 

All  in  a  morning  of  May. 
Here  is  a  fytte  of  Cloudesly, 

And  another  is  for  to  say. 

FYTTE   THE    SECOND. 

And  when  they  came  to  merry  Carlisle, 

In  a  fair  morning  tide. 
They  found  the  gates  shut  them  until 

Round  about  on  every  side. 
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•  Aliis  !  "  then  said  good  Adam  Bell, 

"  That  ever  we  were  made  men  I 
These  gates  be  shut  so  wondrous  well. 
We  may  not  come  therein." 

Then  bespake  him  Clym  of  the  Clough, 
"  With  a  wile  we  will  us  in  bring ; 

Let  us  saye  wo  Vjo  messengers, 

Sti'aight  come  now  from  our  king." 

Adam  said,  "  I  have  a  letter  written, 

Now  let  us  wisely  work, 
We  will  say  wo  have  the  kinges  seal  I 

I  hold  the  porter  no  clerk.  ' 

Then  Adam  Bell  beat  on  the  gates 
With  strokes  great  and  strong ; 

The  porter  marvelled  who  was  thereat, 
And  to  the  gates  ho  throng. 

"  Who  is  there  now,"  said  the  porter, 
"  That  niaketh  all  this  knocking  ?  " 

"We  be  two  messengers,"  quoth  Clym  of 
the  Clough, 
"  Be  come  right  from  our  king." 

"We  have  a  letter,"  said  Adam  Bell, 
"  To  the  justice  we  must  it  bring  ; 

Let  us  in  our  message  to  do. 

That  we  were  again  to  the  king." 

"There  comcth  none  in,"  said  the  porter, 

'•  By  him  that  died  on  a  tree. 
Till  a  false  thief  be  hanged, 

CaUed  WUliam  of  Cloudesly." 

Then  spake  the  good  yeoman  Clym  of  the 
Clough, 

And  swore  by  Mary  free, 
'■  And  if  that  we  stand  long  without. 

Like  a  thief  hanged  thou  shalt  be. 

"  Lo  !  here  we  have  the  kinges  seal : 
What,  lurden,  art  thou  wode  ?  " 

The  porter  went  it  had  been  so, 
And  Ughtly  did  off  his  hood. 

"  Welcome  is  my  lord's  seal,"  he  said  ; 

"  For  that  ye  shall  come  in." 
He  opened  the  gate  full  shortly  ; 

An  evil  opening  for  him. 

"  Now  are  we  in,"  said  Adam  Bell, 

"  Whereof  we  are  full  fain  ; 
But  Christ  he  knows,  that  harrowed  hell, 

How  we  shall  come  out  again." 

"  Had  we  the  keys,"  said  Clym  of  the  Clough, 
"  Right  well  then  should  we  speed  ; 

Then  might  we  cumo  out  well  enough 
When  we  sec  tiiuo  and  need." 

They  called  the  porter  to  council, 

And  wrang  his  neck  in  two. 
And  cast  him  in  a  deep  dungeon, 

And  took  his  keys  him  fro. 

"  Now  am  I  porter,"  said  Adam  Bell, 
"  See,  brother,  the  keys  are  here  ; 

The  worst  porter  to  merry  Carlisle 
That  it  had  this  hundred  year. 


"And  now  will  we  our  bowes  bend, 

Into  the  tower  will  wo  go. 
For  to  deliver  our  dear  brother 

That  lieth  in  care  and  woe." 

And  thereupon  they  bent  their  bows. 
And  looked  their  strings  were  round, 

The  market-iihice  in  merry  Carlisle 
They  beset  that  stound. 

And  as  they  looked  them  beside, 

A  pair  of  new  gallows  there  they  see, 

And  the  justice  with  a  quest  of  squii-es. 
That  had  judged  William  hanged  to  be. 

And  Cloudesly  lay  ready  there  in  a  cart, 
Fast  bound  both  foot  and  hand ; 

And  a  strong  rope  about  his  neck, 
All  ready  for  to  hang. 

The  justice  called  to  liim  a  lad, 

Cloudesly' s  clothes  he  should  have, 

To  take  the  measure  of  that  yeoman. 
Thereafter  to  make  his  grave. 

"I  have   seen   as   great   a    mar\-el,"    said 
Cloudesly, 

"  As  between  this  and  prime. 
He  that  maketh  a  grave  for  me, 

Himself  may  lie  therein." 

"  Thou  speakest  proudly,"  said  the  justice, 
"  I  will  thee  hang  with  my  hand  ;  " 

Full  well  heard  this  his  brethren  two, 
There, still  as  they  did  stand. 

Then  Cloudesly  cast  his  eyes  aside. 
And  saw  his  two  brethren  stand 

At  a  comer  of  the  market-place, 

With  their  good  bows  bent  in  their  hand. 

"I  see  comf6rt,"  said  Cloudesly, 

"  Yet  hope  I  well  to  fare. 
If  I  might  have  my  hands  at  will 

Eight  little  would  I  care." 

Then  spake  good  Adam  Bell 
To  Clym  of  the  Clough  so  free, 

"  Brother,  see  you  mark  the  justice  well ; 
Lo,  yonder  you  may  him  see ; 

"And  at  the  sheriff  shoot  I  will. 

Strongly  with  arrow  keen  ; " 
A  better  shot  in  merry  Carlisle 

This  seven  year  was  not  seen. 

They  loosed  their  arrows  both  at  once. 

Of  no  man  had  they  dread  ; 
The  one  hit  the  justice,  the  other  the  sheriif, 

That  both  their  sides  gan  bleed. 

All  men  voided,  that  them  stood  nigh, 
When  the  justice  fell  to  the  ground, 

And  the  sheriff  fell  nigh  him  by ; 
Either  had  his  death  wound. 

All  the  citizens  fast  gan  fly, 

They  durst  no  longer  abide  : 
Then  lightly  they  loosed  Cloudesly, 

Where  ho  with  ropes  lay  tied. 
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■William  start  to  an  officer  of  the  to^vIl, 
His  axe  from  his  hand  he  wronge  ; 

On  eche  side  he  smote  them  down, 
He  thought  he  tarried  too  long. 

William  said  to  his  brethren  two, 

"  This  day  let  us  live  and  die. 
If  ever  you  have  need,  as  I  have  now. 

The  same  shall  you  find  by  me." 

They  shot  so  well  in  that  tide. 

Their  strings  were  of  silk  full  sure. 
That  they  kept  the  streetes  on  every  side  ; 

That  battle  did  long  endure. 

They  fought  together  as  brethren  true, 

Like  hardy  men  and  bold. 
Many  a  man  to  the  ground  they  threw, 

And  many  a  heart  made  cold. 

But  when  their  arrows  were  all  gone. 

Men  pressed  to  them  full  fast, 
They  drew  their  swordes  then  anon, 

And  their  bowes  from  them  cast. 

They  went  lightly  on  their  way. 
With  swordes  and  bucklers  round  ; 

By  that  it  was  mid  of  the  day. 
They  made  many  a  wound. 

There  was  an  out-horn  in  Carlisle  blown. 
And  the  bells  backward  did  ring  ; 

Many  a  woman  said,  "  Alas  !  " 
And  many  their  hands  did  wring. 

The  mayor  of  Carlisle  forth  come  was. 

With  him  a  full  great  rout ; 
These  yeomen  dreaded  him  full  sore, 

For  of  their  lives  thej'  stood  in  great  doubt. 

The  mayor  came  armed  a  full  great  pace. 

With  a  polease  in  his  hand ; 
Manj'  a  strong  man  with  him  was, 

There  in  that  sto^vre  to  stand. 

The  mayor  smote  at  Cloudesly  with  his  bill, 

His  buckler. he  brast  in  two, 
Full  many  a  yeoman  ^vith  great  evil, 

"  Alas  I  Treason !  "  they  cried  for  woe ; 
"Keep  well  the  gates  fast,"  they  bad, 

"  That  these  traitors  there  out  not  go." 

•    But  all  for  nought  was  that  they  wrought. 
For  80  fast  they  down  were  laid. 
Till  they  all  three  that  so  manful  fought, 
Were  gotten  without  abraide. 

"  Have  here  your  keys,"  said  Adam  BcU, 

"Mine  office  I  here  forsake, 
And  if  you  do  V)y  my  counsel, 

A  new  porter  do  ye  make." 

He  threw  their  keycs  at  their  heads, 

And  bade  them  well  to  thrive. 
And  all  that  letteth  any  good  yeoman 

To  come  and  comfort  hi.s  ■wife. 

Thus  be  these  good  yeomen  gone  to  the  wood. 

As  lightly  as  leaf  on  Ij-nde  ; 
They  laugh  and  be  merrj*  in  their  mood, 

Their  enemies  be  far  behind. 


When  they  came  to  the  English-wood, 

Under  the  trusty  tree. 
There  they  found  bowes  full  good. 

And  arrows  full  great  plenty. 

"  So  God  me  help,"  said  Adam  Bell, 
And  Clym  of  the  Clough  so  free, 

'•  I  would  we  were  in  merry  Carlisle, 
Before  that  fair  meyne." 

They  set  them  down,  and  made  good  cheer, 

And  'eat  and  drank  fuU  well. 
A  second  fvtte  of  these  wightie  yeomen  ; 

Another  I  wUl  you  well. 

FYTTE    THE   THIRD. 

As  they  sat  in  English-wood, 

Under  the  green-wood  tree. 
They  thought  they  heard  a  woman  weep. 

But  her  they  mought  not  see. 

Sore  then  sighed  the  fair  Alice  : 

"  That  ever  I  saw  this  day  ! 
For  now  is  my  dear  husband  slain ; 

Alas  !  and  well-a-day  ! 

"  Might  I  have  spoken  with  his  dear  brethren 

Or  with  either  of  them  twain. 
To  let  them  know  what  him  befell, 

My  heart  were  put  out  of  pain  1  " 

Cloudesly  walked  a  little  beside, 

And  looked  under  the  gi-een-wood  IjTide, 

He  was  ware  of  his  wife  and  children  three. 
Full  woe  in  heart  and  mind. 

"  Welcome  wife,"  then  said  WUliam, 

"  Under  this  trusty  tree  : 
I  had  wende  yesterday,  by  sweet  Saint  John, 

Thou  shouldest  me  never  have  see." 

"  Now  well  is  me  that  ye  be  here. 

My  heart  is  out  of  woe." 
"  Dame,"  he  said,  "  be  merry  and  glad, 

And  thank  my  brethren  two." 

"  Hereof  to  speak,"  said  Adam  Bell, 

"  I-wis  it  is  no  boot ; 
"  The  meat  that  you  must  sup  withal, 

It  runneth  yet  fast  on  foot." 

Then  went  they  down  into  a  land. 
These  noble  archers  all  three  ; 

Each  of  them  slew  a  hart  of  grecce, 
The  best  that  they  could  see. 

"  Have  here  the  best,  Alice,  my  mfe," 

Said  William  of  Cloudesly, 
"  By  cause  ye  so  boldly  stood  by  me 

When  I  was  slain  full  nigh." 

Then  went  they  to  supper. 
With  such  meat  as  they  had  ; 

And  thanked  God  of  their  fortune  ; 
They  were  both  merry  and  glad. 

And  when  they  had  supped  well, 

Certain  withouten  lease, 
Cloudesly  said,  '  We  will  to  our  king. 

To  get  us  a  charter  of  peace. 
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"Alice  shall  bo  at  our  fsojouruing, 

In  a  nunnery  hero  hesiilo  ; 
My  two  sounes  shall  with  her  go. 

And  there  they  shall  abide. 

"  Mine  eno:^t  son  Bhall  !?o  with  me, 

For  him  have  I  no  care  ; 
And  he  shall  bring  you  word  again 

How  that  we  do  fare." 

Thus  bo  those  yeomen  to  London  gone, 

As  fast  as  they  might  hie, 
Till  they  came  to  the  king's  palace, 

Where  they  would  needes  be. 

And  when  thoy  came  to  the  kinge's  court. 

Unto  the  palace  gate, 
Of  no  man  woidd  they  ask  no  leave, 

But  boldly  went  in  thereat. 

They  preced  prestly  into  the  luill, 

Of  no  man  had  they  dread  ; 
The  porter  came  after,  and  did  them  call, 

And  with  them  began  to  chide. 

The  usher  said,  "  Yeomen,  what  would  yc 
have  ? 

I  pray  yon  tell  to  me : 
You  might  thus  make  officers  shent : 

Good  sirs,  of  whence  be  ye  ?  " 

"  Sir,  we  be  outlaws  of  the  for'-st, 

Certain  withouten  loace. 
And  hither  we  bo  come  to  our  king, 

To  get  us  a  charter  of  peace." 

And  when  they  came  before  the  king, 

As  it  was  the  law  of  the  land. 
Thoy  kneelod  down  without  letting, 

Aiid  each  held  up  his  hand. 

They  said,  "  Lord,  we  beseech  thee  here. 

That  ye  will  grant  us  grace  ; 
For  we  liave  slain  your  fat  fallow  deer. 

In  many  a  sundry  place." 

"  WTiat  be  your  names  ?  "  then  said  our  king, 

"  Anon  that  you  toll  me  :  " 
They  said,  "Adam  Boll,  Clym  of  the  Clough, 

And  William  of  Cloudesly." 

"  Be  ye  those  thieves,"  then  said  our  king, 
'•  That  men  have  told  of  to  me  'f 

Here  to  God  I  make  an  avow. 
Ye  shall  be  hanged  all  three. 

"  Ye  shall  bo  dead  without  mercy, 

As  I  am  king  of  this  land." 
Ho  commanded  his  officers  everychone 

Fast  on  them  to  lay  hand. 

There  they  took  these  good  yeomen. 

And  arrested  them  all  three  : 
"  So  may  I  thrive,"  said  Adam  Bell, 

"  This  game  liketh  not  me. 

"  But,  good  lord,  we  beseech  you  now, 

That  you  grant  us  grace. 
Inasmuch  as  freely  we  be  to  you  come. 

As  freely  we  may  fro  you  pass. 


With  such  weapons  as  wo  have  here, 

Till  wo  be  out  of  your  i)luce  ; 
And  if  we  live  this  hundred  year, 

Wo  will  a£k  you  no  grace." 

"Ye  speak  proudly,"  said  the  king; 

••  Ye  shall  be  hanged  all  three." 
"  That  were  great  pity,"  then  .said  the  queen, 

"  If  any  grace  might  be. 

"  My  lord,  when  I  came  first  into  this  land, 

To  be  your  wedded  wife, 
The  first  boon  that  I  would  ask, 

Ye  would  grant  it  mo  belyfe  : 

"  And  I  asked  you  never  none  till  now  : 
Therefore,  good  lord,  grant  it  me." 

"Now  ask  it,  madam,"  said  the  king, 
"And  granted  it  shall  be." 

"  Then,  good  my  lord,  I  you  beseech, 

Those  j-eomen  grant  ye  me." 
"  Madam,  ye  might  have  asked  a  boon, 

That  should  have  been  worth  all  three. 

"  Ye  might  have  asked  towers  and  towns, 

Parks  and  forests  plenty." 
"  None  so  pleasant  to  my  pay,"  she  said  ; 

'•  Nor  none  so  lefe  to  me." 

"  Madam,  sith  it  is  your  desire, 

Your  asking  granted  shall  be ; 
But  I  had  lever  had  given  you 

Good  market  to\vne3  three." 

The  queene  was  a  glad  woman, 
And  said,  "  Lord,  grammercy  : 

I  dare  undertake  for  them, 
That  true  men  shall  they  be. 

"But,  good  my  lord,  speak  some  merry  word, 

That  comfort  they  may  see." 
"  I  grant  you  grace,"  then  said  our  king  : 

'■  Wash,  fellows,  and  to  meat  go  ye." 

They  had  not  sitten  but  a  while 

Certain  without  lesygne. 
There  came  messengers  out  of  the  north 

With  letters  to  our  king. 

And  when  they  came  before  the  king, 
They  kneeled  down  on  their  knee. 

And  said,  "  Lord,  your  officers  greet  you  well, 
Of  Carlisle  in  the  north  countrie." 

"  How  fareth  my  justice  ?  "  said  the  king, 

"  And  my  sheriif  als^  ?  " 
"  Sir,  they  be  slain,  without  leasing. 

And  many  an  otficer  mo." 

"  Who  hath  them  slayne  ?  "  said  the  king, 

"Anon  that  thou  tell  me." 
"Adam  Bell,  and  Ch-m  of  the  Clough, 

And  William  of  Cloudesly." 

"Alas,  for  ruth  '.  "  then  said  our  king  : 
"  My  heart  is  wondrous  sore  ; 

I  had  iever  than  a  thousand  pound, 
I  had  known  of  this  before ; 
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■•  For  I  have  grant ed  them  grace. 

And  that  forthinketh  me  ; 
But  had  I  known  all  this  before. 

They  had  been  hanged  all  three.' 

The  king  he  opened  the  letter  anon, 

Himself  he  read  it  througrh. 
And  found  how  these  outlaws  had  slain 

Three  hundred  men  and  mo  ; 

First  the  justice  and  the  sheriff. 
And  the  mayor  of  Carlisle  town. 

Of  all  the  constables  and  catchixjolls 
Alive  were  left  not  one. 

The  bailies  and  the  beadles  both, 
And  the  sergeaunts  of  the  law. 

And  forty  fosters  of  the  fe. 
These  outlaws  had  yslaw  ; 

And  broke  his  parks  and  slain  his  door, 

Of  all  they  chose  the  best ; 
So  perilous  outlaws,  as  they  were, 

Walked  not  by  east  nor  west. 

"When  the  king  this  letter  had  read, 

In  his  heart  he  sighed  sore  : 
"Take  up  the  tables  anon,"  he  said, 

'•  For  I  may  eat  no  more." 

The  kinge  called  his  best  archers, 
To  the  butts  with  him  to  go  : 

"I  will  see  these  fellows  shoot,"  he  said, 
"  In  the  north  have  wrought  this  woe." 

The  kinge' 8  horsemen,  buske  them  blyve. 
And  the  queen's  archers  als6. 

So  did  these  three  ■\%-ightie  yeomen ; 
With  them  they  thought  to  go. 

There  twice,  or  thrice  they  shot  about, 

For  to  assay  their  hand  ; 
There  was  no  shot  these  yeomen  shot. 

That  any  prycke  might  them  stand. 

Then  spake  William  of  Cloudesly  : 

"  By  him  that  for  me  died, 
I  hold  him  never  no  good  archer. 

That  shooteth  at  butts  so  wide." 

"At  what  a  butt  now  would  ye  shoot, 

I  pray  thee  tell  to  me  ?  " 
"At  suche  a  butt,  sir,"  he  said, 

"As  men  use  in  my  countrie." 

William  went  into  a  field. 

And  with  him  his  two  brethren ; 

There  they  set  up  two  hazel  rods, 
Twenty  score  paces  between. 

"  I  hold  him  an  archer,"  said  Cloudesly, 
"  That  yonder  wand  cleavcth  in  two." 

"  There  is  none  suche,"  said  the  king, 
"  Nor  no  man  can  so  do." 

"  I  shall  assay,  sir,"  said  Cloudesly, 

"  Or  that  I  farther  go." 
Cloudesly  mth  a  bearing  arrow 

Clave  the  wand  in  two. 


••Thou  art  the  best  archer,  '  thou  said  the 
king, 

"  Forsooth  that  ever  I  see  :  " 
'•And  yet  for  your  love,"  said  William. 

"  I  will  do  more  maysterj-. 

•'  I  have  a  son  is  seven  year  old, 

He  is  to  me  full  dear : 
I  will  him  tie  to  a  stake  ; 

All  shall  see  that  be  here. 

"And  lay  an  apple  upon  his  head 

And  go  six  score  paces  him  fro. 
And  I  myself  with  a  broad  arrow 

Shall  cleave  the  apple  in  two." 

'•  Now  haste  thee,"  then  said  the  king, 

"  By  him  that  died  on  a  tree, 
But  if  thou  do  not,  as  thou  hast  said. 

Hanged  shalt  thou  be. 

"An  thou  touch  his  head  or  gown. 

For  sight  that  men  may  sec, 
By  all  the  saints  that  be  in  heaven, 

I  shall  hang  you  aU  three." 

"  That  I  have  promised,"  said  Williuui, 

"  That  I  vnU.  never  forsake." 
And  there  even  before  the  king 

In  the  earth  he  drove  a  stake  : 

And  bound  thereto  his  eldest  son. 
And  bad  him  stand  still  thereat ; 

And  turned  the  child's  face  him  fro, 
Because  he  should  not  start. 

An  apple  upon  his  head  he  set. 

And  then  his  bow  he  bent : 
Six  score  paces  they  were  out  met. 

And  thither  Cloudesly  went. 

There  he  drew  out  a  fair  broad  arrow 

His  bow  was  great  and  long. 
He  set  that  arrow  in  his  bow, 

That  was  both  stiff  and  strong. 

He  prayed  the  people  that  were  there. 
That  they  would  all  still  stand. 

For  he  that  shooteth  for  such  a  wager, 
Behoveth  a  stedfast  hand. 

Much  people  prayed  for  Cloudesly, 

That  his  life  saved  might  be. 
And  when  he  made  him  ready  to  shoot. 

There  was  many  a  weeping  eye. 

But  Cloudesly  cleft  the  apple  in  two, 

That  many  a  man  might  see ; 
"Over  Gods  forbode,"  said  the  king, 

"  That  thou  should  shoot  at  me. 

"  I  give  thee  eighteen  pence  a  day. 

And  my  bowe  shalt  thou  bear. 
And  over  all  the  north  countrie 

I  make  thee  chief  rydere." 

"And  I  give  thee  seventeen  pence  a  day," 
said  the  queen, 

"  By  God,  and  by  my  fay  ; 
Come  fetch  thy  payment  when  thou  wilt. 

No  m-an  shall  say  thee  nay. 
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"  TN'iniam,  I  make  thee  a  pcntleman 

Of  clothing',  and  of  ft-u  : 
And    thy    two    brethren,    yeomen    of    my 
chambiT, 

For  they  arc  so  seemly  to  ?ce. 

"  Yoiir  son,  for  ho  is  tender  of  age. 

Of  my  wine-cellar  he  shall  bo  ; 
And  when  ho  comcth  to  man's  estate, 

Better  advanced  shall  ho  be. 

"And,  William,  bring  me  yonr  wife,"  said 
the  queen, 

"  Me  lon{,'eth  her  soro  to  see  : 
She  shall  bo  my  chief  gentlewoman, 

To  govern  my  nursery." 

The  yeomen  thanked  them  all  courteously. 

And  said,  "  To  some  l)ishop  will  we  wend. 
Of  all  the  sins  that  wo  have  done, 

To  be  assoiled  at  his  hand." 

So  forth  bo  pone  those  good  yeomen. 

As  fast  as  they  might  hie. 
And  after  came  and  dwelled,  with  the  king. 

And  died  good  men  all  three. 

Thus  endeth  the  lives  of  these  good  yeomen, 

God  send  them  eternal  bliss  : 
And  all,  that  with  hand-bow  shooteth. 

That  of  heaven  may  never  miss. 
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515.— THE  BIETH  OF  ROBIN  HOOD. 

O  Willie's  large  o'  limb  and  lith, 

And  come  o'  high  degree  ; 
And  he  is  gone  to  Earl  Richard 

To  serve  for  meat  and  fee. 

Earl  Richard  had  but  ae  daughter, 

Fair  as  a  lily  flower 
And  they  made  up  their  love-contract 

Like  proper  paramour. 

It  fell  upon  a  simmer's  nicht, 

"WTian  the  leaves  were  fair  and  green, 
That  Willie  met  his  gay  ladie 

Intil  tho  wood  alane. 

"  0  narrow  is  my  gowni,  Willie, 

That  wont  to  bo  sac  wide, 
And  gano  is  a'  my  fair  colour, 

That  wont  to  be  my  pride. 

"  But  gin  my  father  should  get  word 
What's  past  between  us  twa. 

Before  that  he  should  eat  or  drink, 
He'd  hang  you  o'er  that  wa'. 

"  But  yell  come  to  my  bower,  Willie, 

At  the  setting  o'  tho  sun  ; 
And  kep  me  in  your  arms  twa, 

And  latna  me  fa'  down." 

0  whan  the  sun  was  near  gane  down, 
He's  doen  him  till  her  bower  ; 

And  thoi-o,  by  the  lee  licht  o"  the  moon, 
Her  window  she  lookit  o'er. 


Intill  a  robe  o'  red  scarlet 

.She  lap,  and  caught  nao  harm  ; 

Willie  was  largo  o'  lith  and  limb. 
And  keepit  her  in  his  arm. 

And  they've  gane  to  tho  gude  greenwood, 

And  ere  tho  night  was  dune, 
She's  borne  to  him  a  bonny  young  son. 

Amang  the  leaves  sac  green. 

When  night  was  gane  and  day  was  como, 

And  the  sun  began  to  peep, 
fp  and  raise  the  Earl  Richard 

Out  o'  his  drowsy  sleep. 

He's  ca'd  upon  his  merry  young  men. 

By  ane,  by  twa,  and  by  three, 
"  O  what's  come  o'  my  daughter  dear. 

That  she's  na  come  to  me  P 

"  I  dreamt  a  dreary  dream  last  night — 

God  grant  it  come  to  gude  ! 
I  dreamt  I  saw  my  daughter  dear 

Drown  in  the  saut  sea  flood. 

"  My  daughter,  maybe,  is  dead  or  sick  ; 

Or  gin  she  be  stown  awa', 
I  mak'  a  vow,  and  I'll  keep  it  true, 

I'll  hang  ye  ane  and  a' !  " 

They  sought  her  back,  they  sought  her  fore, 
They  sought  her  up  and  down  ; 

Thej'  got  her  in  the  gude  greenwood 
Nursing  her  bonnj-  young  son. 

He  took  the  bonny  boy  in  his  arms. 

And  kist  him  tonderlie  ; 
Says,  "  Though  I  would  your  father  hang. 

Your  mother's  dear  to  me." 

He  kist  him  o'er  and  o'er  again  ; 

"  My  grandson  I  thee  claim  ; 
And  Robin  Hood  in  gude  greenwood, 

'Tis  that  shall  be  your  name." 

There's  mony  ane  sings  o'  grass,  o'  grass, 

And  mony  ane  sings  o'  com  ; 
And  mony  ane  sings  o'  Robin  Hood, 

Kens  little  whar'  he  was  bom. 

It  was  na  in  the  ha',  the  ha'. 

Nor  in  the  painted  bower ; 
But  it  was  in  the  gude  greenwood, 

Amang  the  lily  flower. 

Ajioivjmous. — Be/ore  1649. 


516.— A  TALE  OF  ROBIN  HOOD. 

In  Slimmer  when  tho  shawes  bo  sheno, 
And  leaves  bo  large  and  long, 

It  is  full  merry  in  the  fair  forest 
To  hear  the  fowles  song; 

To  see  the  deer  draw  to  the  dale, 

And  leave  tho  hUlcs  hee, 
And  shadow  thorn  in  tho  Icves  green, 

Under  the  greenwood  tree. 
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It  befel  on  "\Miitsimtido, 

Early  in  a  May  morning, 
Tlie  sun  up  fair  did  shine. 

And  the  birdes  merry  did  sing. 

'•  This  is  a  merry  morninor,"  said  Little  John, 

"  By  him  that  died  on  tree  ; 
A  more  merry  man  than  I  am  one 

Lives  not  in  Christiauto. 

"  Phick  up  thy  heart,  my  dear  mayster," 

Little  John  did  say  ; 
"  And  think  it  is  a  full  fair  time. 

In  a  morning'  of  May." 

"  Yes,  one  thing  grieves  me."  said  Eobin, 
"  And  does  my  heart  much  woe  ; 

That  I  may  not  so  solemn  day 
To  mass  nor  matins  go. 

"  It  is  a  fortnight,  and  more,"  said  he, 

"  Sin  I  my  Saviour  sec  : 
To-day  I  will  to  Nottingham,"  said  Eobin, 

"  With  the  might  of  mild  Mary." 

Then  spoke  Moche,  the  miller's  son, 

Ever  more  well  him  betide  ; 
"  Take  twelve  of  thy  wight  yeomen, 

Well  weaponed  by  their  side. 

*'  Such  on  wolde  thyself  slon 

That  twelve  dare  not  abide." 
"  Of  all  my  merry  men,"  said  Robin, 

"  By  my  faith  I  will  none  have. 

"  But  Little  John  shall  bear  my  bow, 
Till  that  me  list  to  draw — 


« Thou   shalt  bear  thine  own,"    said  Little 
John, 

"  Mayster,  and  I  will  bear  mine  ; 
And  we  will  shoot  a  penny,"  said  Little  John, 

"  Under  the  greenwood  lyne." 

"  I  will  not  shoot  a  penny,"  said  Robin  Hood, 
"  In  faith.  Little  John,  with  thee  ; 

But  ever  for  one  as  thou  shootst,"  said  Robin, 
"  In  faith  I  hold  thee  three." 

Thus  shot  they  forth  these  yeomen  two, 

Bothe  at  bush  and  brome. 
Till  Little  John  won  of  his  mayster 

Five  shillings  to  hose  and  shone. 

'  A  ferly  strife  fell  them  between. 
As  they  went  by  the  way ; 
Little  John  said  he  had  won  five  shillings, 
And  Eobin  Hood  said  shortly,  "  Nay  !  " 

W'ith  that  Robin  Hood  lied  Little  John, 

And  smote  him  with  his  hondc  ; 
Little  John  waxod  wroth  therewith, 

And  pulled  out  his  bright  brondc. 

'■  Wert  thou  not  my  mayster,"   said  Little 
John, 

"  Thou  shotddst  bye  it  full  sore  : 
Get  thee  a  man  where  thou  wilt,  Eobin, 

For  thou  getst  mc  no  more." 


Then  Eobin  goes  to  Nottingham, 

Himself  mornynge  alone ; 
And  Little  John  to  merry  Sherwood, 

The  paths  he  knew  alkone. 

TMien  Robin  came  to  Nottingham, 

Certainly  withouten  layne, 
He  prayed  to  God  and  mild  Mary, 

To  bring  him  out  safe  again. 

He  goes  into  St.  Mary's  Church, 
And  kneeled  down  before  the  rood  ; 

All  that  ever  wore  the  church  within 
Beheld  well  Robin  Hood. 

Beside  him  .stood  a  great  hooded  monk, 

I  pray  to  God  woo  ho  be  ; 
Full  soon  ho  knew  good  Robin  Hood, 

As  soon  as  he  him  see. 

Out  at  the  door  he  ran, 

Full  soon  and  anon  ; 
All  the  gates  of  Nottingham 

Ho  made  to  be  sparred  every  one. 

"  Rise  up,"  he  said,  "  thou  proud  sheriff, 
Buske  thee  and  make  thee  bowne  ; 

I  have  spied  the  king's  felon. 
For  sooth  he  is  in  this  town. 

"  I  have  spied  the  false  felbn, 

As  he  stands  at  his  mass  ; 
It  is  longe  of  thee,"  said  the  monk, 

"  An  ever  he  fro  us  pass. 

"  This  traitor's  name  is  Robin  Hood, 

Under  the  green-wood  lynde  ; 
He  robbed  me  once  of  an  hundred  pound, — 

It  shall  never  out  of  my  mind." 

Up  then  rose  this  proud  sheriff. 

And  went  towards  him  there  ; 
Many  was  the  mother  son 

To  the  kii-k  with  him  did  fare. 

In  at  the  doors  they  throly  thrust. 

With  staves  full  good  Ukone  ; 
'•Alas  !  alas  !  "  said  Robin  Hood, 

"  Now  miss  I  Little  John." 

But  Eobin  took  out  a  two-hand  sword, 
That  hangc  d  down  by  his  knee  ; 

Then  as  the  sheriff  and  his  men  stood  thickest. 
Thitherward  would  ho. 

Thrice  thorow  at  them  he  ran. 

Then  for  sooth  as  I  you  say. 
And  wounded  many  a  mother  son  ; 

And  twelve  he  slew  that  day. 

His  sword  upon  the  sheriff's  head 

Certainly  ho  brake  in  two  ; 
"The  smith  that  thoe  made,"  said  Robin, 

"  I  pray  God  wyrkc  him  woe  ; 

'•  For  now  am  I  weaponless,"  said  Eobin, 

"  Alas  !  against  my  will ; 
But  if  I  may  flee  these  traitors  fro, 

I  wot  they  will  mo  kill." 
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Kobius  men  to  thn  ohun.-lii'  ran, 
Throughout  them  ever  ilkone  ; 

Some  fell  in  swooninpr  a«  if  thoy  were  dead, 
And  lay  still  aa  any  stone. 


Xono  of  them  were  in  their  mind. 
But  only  Little  John. 

"  Let  be  your  rule,"  said  Little  John, 

"  For  hi:^  love  that  diod  on  tree  ; 
Yo  that  should  bo  douyhty  men, 
■    It  is  great  shame  to  see. 

"  Our  mayster  has  been  hard  bystode. 

And  yet  'seapt'd  away  ; 
Pluck  up  yo\ir  hearts,  and  leave  this  moai 

And  hearken  what  I  shall  say. 

"  Ho  has  served  our  Lady  many  a  day. 

And  yet  will  securely, 
Thoroforo  I  trust  in  her  specially, 

No  wicked  death  shall  he  die. 

"  Therefore  bo  fflad,"  said  Little  John, 

"  And  let  this  morninsr  be  ; 
And  I  shall  bo  tho  moukc's  guide. 

With  tho  might  of  mild  Mary. 

•'  And  I  mil  meet  him,"  said  Little  John, 
"  We  will  go  but  we  two " 


"  Look  that  yo  keep  well  tho  trystil  tree, 

Under  tho  Icvys  snialo  ; 
And  spare  none  of  this  venison. 

That  go  in  this  vale." 

Forth  they  went,  these  yeomen  two. 

Little  John  and  Mocho  infere. 
And  looked  on  Moch  emy's  house  ; — 

The  highway  lay  full  near. 

Little  John  stood  at  a  window  in  the  morning 

And  looked  forth  at  a  stage  ; 
Ho  was  'ware  where  tho  monk  came  riding, 

And  with  him  a  little  paj.:o. 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  Little  John  to  Moche, 

"  I  can  tell  thco  tidings  good  ; 
I  sec  where  the  monk  comes  riding, 

I  know  him  by  his  wide  hood." 

They  wont  into  the  way  these  yeomen  both. 

As  courtoo'is  men  and  hcnde  ; 
They  spyrrod  tithyugus  to  the  monk, 

As  they  had  been  his  friend. 

"  From  whence  come  ye  ?  "  said  Little  John  ; 

"  Tell  us  tithyngus  I  you  pray. 
Of  a  false  outlaw,  called  liobin  Hood, 

Was  taken  yesterday. 

•'  He  robbed  me  and  my  follows  botlx 

Of  twenty  marks  in  cert?iin  ; 
If  that  false  outlaw  bo  taken, 

For  sooth  v.o  would  bo  fain." 


"  So  did  he  me,"  paid  the  monke, 
"  Of  an  hundred  pound,  and  more  ; 

I  lai<l  first  hande  him  upon. 
Ye  maj-  thank  me  therefi' re." 

'•  I  pray  God  thank  you,"  said  Little  John, 

'•  And  we  will  when  we  may  ; 
We  will  go  with  you,  with  your  leave. 

And  bring  you  on  your  way. 

'■  For  Eobin  Hood  ha.s  many  a  wild  fellow, 

I  tell  j-ou  in  certain  ; 
If  they  wist  j'e  rode  this  way. 

In  faith  ye  should  be  slain." 

As  they  went  talking  by  the  way. 

The  monk  and  Little  John, 
John  took  the  monk's  hor.^e  by  the  head. 

Full  soon  and  anon. 

John  took  the  monk's  horse  by  the  head, 

For  sooth  as  I  you  say  ; 
So  did  Moche,  the  little  page. 

For  he  should  n,ot  stir  away. 

By  the  gullet  of  the  hood, 

John  pulled  the  monke  down  ; 
John  was  nothing  of  him  aghast. 

He  let  him  fall  on  his  crown. 

Little  John  was  sore  aggrieved. 

And  drew  out  his  sword  on  high  ; 
The  monke  saw  he  should  be  dead. 

Loud  mercy  did  he  cry. 

"  He  was  my  mayster,"  said  Little  Jolm, 
"  That  thou  hast  brow  zed  in  bale  ; 

Shalt  thou  never  come  at  our  king, 
For  to  tell  him  tale." 

John  smote  off  the  monke"  s  Lead, 

No  longer  would  he  dwell ; 
So  did  Moche,  the  little  page. 

For  fear  lest  he  should  tell. 

There  they  buried  them  both. 

In  neither  moss  nor  lynge  : 
And  Little  John  and  Moehe  infer^i 

Bare  the  letters  to  our  kinc'- 


Ho  kneeled  down  upon  his  knee ; 
"  God  you  save  my  liege  lord, 
Jesus  you  save  and  sec. 

"  God  you  save  my  liege  king  !  " 

To  speak  John  was  full  bold  : 
Ho  gave  him  the  letters  in  his  hanl. 

The  king  did  it  imfold. 

Tho  king  read  the  letters  anon. 

And  said,  so  mot  I  thee, 
'■  There  was  never  yeoman  in  merry  England 

I  longed  so  sore  to  sec." 

"  "UTiore  is  tho  monk  that  thou  should  have 
brought  r  " 

Our  king  gan  sar  ; 
'■  By  my  troth,"  said  Little  John, 

••  Ho  died  upon  tho  way." 
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The  kinsr  pave  Mocbj  and  Little  John 

Tvrenty  pound  in  certain  ; 
And  made  them  yeomen  of  the  crown, 

And  bade  them  go  again. 

He  gave  to  John  the  seal  in  hand. 

The  sheriff  for  to  bear, 
To  bring  Robin  him  to, 

And  no  man  do  him  dere. 

John  took  his  leave  of  our  king. 

The  sooth  as  I  you  .say  ; 
The  nest  day  to  Nottingham, 

To  take  he  went  the  way. 

"When  John  came  to  Nottingham, 
The  gates  were  sparred  ichone ; 

John  called  up  the  porter. 
He  answered  soon  anon. 

'■  What  is  the  cause,"  said  Little  John, 
"  Thou  sparrost  the  gates  so  fast  ?  " 

"  Because  of  Robin  Hood,'  said  the  porter, 
•'  In  deep  prison  i:5  cast.  . 

"  John,  and  Moche,  and  Will  Scathlok, 

For  woll  as  I  you  say. 
They  slew  our  men  upon  our  walls, 

And  sawtene  us  every  day." 

Little  John  spjrrred  after  the  sheriff 

And  soon  he  him  fonde  ; 
He  opened  the  king's  privy-seal, 

And  gave  him  in  his  honde. 

■\Vhen  the  sheriff  saw  the  king's  seal, 

He  did  off  his  hood  anon  ; 
'•  Where  is  the  monke  that  bore  the  letters  r 

He  said  to  Little  John. 

"He  is  so  fain  of  him,"  said  Little  John, 

'•  For  woll  as  I  you  say  ; 
He  has  made  him  Abbot  of  Westminster, 

A  lord  of  that  abbey." 

The  sheriff  he  made  John  good  cheer, 
And  gave  him  wine  of  the  best  ; 

At  night  they  went  to  their  bed. 
And  every  man  to  his  rest. 

"When  the  sheriff  was  asleep,  - 

Drunken  of  wine  and  ale. 
Little  John  and  ISIoche  for  sooth, 

Took  the  way  unto  the  jail. 

Little  John  called  up  the  jailor, 

And  bade  him  rise  anon  ; 
He  said  Robin  Hood  had  broken  prison, 

And  out  of  it  was  gone. 

The  porter  rose  anon  certain, 
As  soon  as  he  heard  John  call ; 

little  John  was  ready  with  a  sword, 
And  bare  him  to  the  wall. 

"  Now  will  I  be  porter,"  said  Little  John, 
"  And  take  the  keys  in  honde  ;  " 

He  took  the  way  to  Robin  Hood, 
And  soon  he  him  unbonde. 


He  gave  him  a  good  sword  in  his  hand, 

Hi3  head  tliero\\-ith  for  to  keep  ; 
And  there  where  the  wall  was  lowest, 

Anon  down  did  they  leap. 

By  that  the  cock  began  to  crow, 

The  day  began  to  spring ; 
The  sheriff  found  the  jailor  dead, 

The  common  bell  made  he  ring. 

He  made  a  cry  throughout  all  the  town. 
Whether  he  be  yeoman  or  knave, 

That  could  bring  him  Robin  Hood, 
His  warison  he  should  have. 

"  For  I  dare  never,"  said  the  sheriff, 

"  Come  before  our  king ; 
For  if  I  do  I  wot  certain, 

For  sooth  he  will  me  hang." 

The  sheriff  made  to  seek  Nottingham, 

Both  by  street  and  stye  ; 
And  Robin  was  in  merry  Sherwood, 

As  light  as  leaf  on  lynde. 

Then  bespakc  good  Little  John, 

To  Robin  Hood  did  he  say, 
"  I  have  done  thee  a  good  turn  for  an  evil. 

Requite  me  when  you  may. 

"  I  have  done  thee  a  good  turn,"  said  Little 
John, 
"  "^or  sooth  as  I  you  say  ; 
I  have  brought  thee   under  the    gi-eenwood 
lyne, 
Farewell,  and  have  good  day." 

"  Nay,  by  my  troth,"  said  Robin  Hood, 

"  So  shall  it  never  be  ; 
I  make  thee  mayster,"  said  Robin  Hood, 

"  Of  all  my  men  and  me." 

"  Nay,  by  my  troth,"  said  Little  John. 

"  So  shall  it  never  be  ; 
But  let  me  be  a  fellow,"  said  Little  John. 

"  No  other  kcpe  I'll  be." 

Thus  John  got  Robin  Hood  out  of  prisone. 

Certain  withouten  lajiie  ; 
When  his  men  saw  him  whole  and  sound, 

For  sooth  they  were  full  fain. 

They  filled  in  wine,  and  made  him  glad, 

Under  the  lev&s  small ; 
And  set  pasties  of  venison. 

That  good  was  withal. 

Then  word  came  unto  our  king. 

How  Robin  Hood  was  gone. 
And  how  the  sheriff  of  Nottingham, 

Durst  never  look  him  upon. 

Then  bespoke  our  comely  king, 

In  an  anger  high, 
"  Little  Jolm  has  beguiled  the  sheriff, 

In  faith  so  has  he  mo. 

"  Little  John  has  beguiled  us  both, 
.   And  that  full  well  I  see. 
Or  else  the  sheriff  of  Nottingham 
High  hanged  should  he  be. 
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"  I  made  him  yeoman  of  tho  crown, 
And  pave  him  fee  with  my  hand ; 

I  pave  him  prithe,"  Kaid  our  kin?. 
"  Throughout  all  merry  England. 

"  I  pave  him  grithe,"  then  said  our  king, 

"  I  say,  PC  mot  I  thee, 
For  sooth  such  a  yeoman  as  he  is  one, 

In  all  Enpland  are  not  three. 

"  Ho  is  true  to  his  maystcr,"  said  our  king, 

"  I  saj',  by  Bwect  Saint  John, 
He  loves  better  Kobhi  Hood 

Than  he  does  us  ychone. 

"  Robin  Hood  is  ever  bound  to  him, 

Both  in  street  and  stall ; 
Speak  no  more  of  this  matter,"'  said  our  king, 

"  But  John  has  beguiled  us  all." 

Thus  ends  the  talking  of  the  monk. 

And  Robiu  Hood,  I  wis  ; 
God,  that  is  ever  a  crowned  king. 

Bring  us  all  to  His  bliss. 
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Come  listen  to  me,  you  gallants  so  free, 
All  you  that  love  mirth  for  to  hear. 

And  I  will  tell  you  of  a  bold  outlaw, 
That  lived  in  Nottinghamshire. 

As  Robin  Hood  in  the  forest  stood. 

All  under  the  greenwood  tree. 
There  he  was  aware  of  a  brave  young  man, 

As  fine  as  fine  might  be. 

Tho  youngster  was  clad  in  scarlet  red, 

In  scarlet  fine  and  gay; 
And  he  did  frisk  it  over  the  plain, 

And  chaunted  a  roundelay. 

As  Robin  Hood  next  morning  stood 

Amongst  tho  leaves  so  gay. 
There  did  he  espy  tho  same  young  man 

Come  drooping  along  the  way. 

The  scarlet  ho  wore  tho  day  before 

It  was  clean  cast  away  ; 
And  at  every  step  ho  fetched  a  sigh, 

■'  Alas  !  and  a  well-a-day  !  " 

Then  stepped  forth  bravo  Little  John, 

And  Midge,  tho  miller's  son  ; 
Which  made  tho  joung  man  bend  his  bow, 

Wlieu  as  ho  see  them  come. 

"  Stand  offl  stand  ofiF!  "  tho  young  man  said, 

"  '\^^lat  is  j'our  will  with  mo  ?  " 
"  You  must  como  before  our  master  straight, 

Under  j'on  greenwood  tree." 


And  when  ho  came  bold  Robin  before, 

Robin  asked  him  conrteou.'(ly, 
'■  O,  hast  thou  any  money  to  spare, 

For  my  merry  men  and  mo  ?  " 

••  I  have  no  money,"  the  young  man  t-aid, 

••  Bnt  five  .shillings  and  a  ring  ; 
And  that  I  have  kept  this  seven  long  years 

To  have  at  mj-  wodd'mg. 

"  Yesterday  I  should  have  married  a  maid. 

But  she  was  from  me  ta'en. 
And  chosen  to  be  an- old  knight's  delight, 

Whereby  my  poor  heart  is  slain." 

'What    is    thy    namer"    then    said    Robin 
Hood, 
'■  Como  tell  me,  without  any  fail." 
'•  By  the  faith  of   my  body,"  then  said  the 
young  man, 
'•  My  name  it  is  Allon-a-Dale." 

'■  AMiat  wilt  thou  give  me,"  said  Robin  Hood, 

'■  In  ready  gold  or  fee. 
To  help  thee  to  thj'  true  love  again. 

And  deliver  her  unto  thee  r  " 

'•  I  have  no  money,"  then  quoth  tho  young 
man, 

"  No  ready  gold  nor  feo. 
But  I  will  swear  upon  a  book 

Thy  true  servant  for  to  be." 

'•  How  many  miles  is  it  to  thy  true  love  ? 

Come  tell  me  without  guile." 
"By  the  faith  of  my  body,"  then  said  the 
young  man, 

'■It  is  but  five  little  mile." 

Then  Robin  ho  hasted  over  the  plain. 

He  did  neither  stint  nor  lin. 
Until  he  came  unto  the  church 

Where  Allen  should  keep  his  weddln'. 

"What  hast  thou  here.'"   the  bishop  then 
said, 

"  I  prithee  now  tell  unto  me." 
•■  I  am  a  bold  harper,"  quoth  Robin  Hood, 

'•  And  the  best  in  the  north  country." 

"  0  welcome,  O  welcome,"  the  bishop  he  said, 

"  That  music  best  pleaseth  me." 
"You   shall   have   no   music,"    quoth  Robin 
Hood, 

"  Till  the  bride  and  bridegroom  I  see." 

With  that  camo  in  a  wealthy  knight, 

Which  was  both  grave  and  old ; 
And  after  him  a  finikin  lass. 

Did  shine  like  the  glistering  gold. 

•  This  is  not  a  fit  match,"  quoth  Robin  Hood, 
"  That  you  do  seem  to  make  hero  ; 

For  since  we  are  come  into  tho  church, 
Tho  bride  shall  chuse  her  own  dear." 
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Then  Eobin  Hood  put  his  horn  to  his  mouth, 

And  blew  blasts  two  and  three  ; 
"When  four-and-twenty  yeomen  boki 

Came  leaping  over  the  lea. 

And  when  they  came  into  the  church-yard, 

Marching:  all  in  a  row. 
The  first  man  was  Allen-a-Dale, 

To  give  bold  Robin  his  bow. 

"  This  is  thy  true  love,"  Robin  he  said, 

"  Young  Allen,  as  I  hear  say  ; 
And  you  shall  be  married  this  same  time, 

Before  we  depart  away." 

"  That  shall  not  be,"  the  bishop  ho  cried, 

"  For  thy  word  shall  not  stand  ; 
They  shall  be  tliree  times  asked  in  the  church, 

As  the  law  is  of  our  land." 

Robin  Hood  pulled  ofif  the  bishop's  coat. 

And  put  it  upon  Little  John  ; 
"  By  the  faith  of  my  body,"  then  Robin  said, 

"  This  cloth  doth  make  thee  a  man." 

When  Little  John  went  into  the  quire. 

The  people  began  to  laugh  ; 
He  asked  them  seven  times  into  church. 

Lest  three  times  should  not  be  enough. 

"Who    gives   me    this    maid?"    said   Little 
John, 

Quoth  Robin  Hood,  "  That  do  I ; 
And  he  that  takes  her  from  AUen-a-Dale, 

Full  dearly  he  shall  her  buy." 

And  then  having  ended  this  merry  wedding, 

The  bride  looked  like  a  queen  ; 
And  so   they  returned  to  the  merry  green- 
wood. 

Amongst  the  leaves  so  green. 
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There  are  twelve  months  in  all  the  year. 

As  I  hear  many  say, 
But  the  merriest  month  in  all  the  year 

Is  the  merry  month  of  May. 

Now  Robin  Hood  is  to  Nottingham  gone, 

With  a  link  a,  dou-n,  owl  a  day, 
And  there  he  met  a  silly  old  weman, 

Was  weeping  on  the  way. 

"  "^Tiat  news?    what  news?    thou  sUly  old 
woman, 
What  news  hast  then  for  me  ?" 
Said  she,  "  There's  my  three  sons  in  Notting- 
ham town 
To-day  condemned  to  die." 


"  O,  have  they  jiarishes  burnt  ?  "  he  said, 

"  Or  have  they  ministers  slain  ? 
Or  have  they  robbed  any  v-irgin  ? 

Or  other  men's  wives  have  ta"en  r  " 

"  They  have  no  parishes  burnt,  good  sir, 

Nor  yet  have  ministers  slain, 
Nor  have  they  robbed  any  virgin, 

Nor  other  men's  wives  have  ta'en." 

"  0.    what   have   they   done  r "    said    Eobin 
Hood, 

"  I  pray  thee  tell  to  me." 
"  It's  for  slajnug  of  the  king's  fallow  deer, 

Bearing  their  long  bows  with  thee." 

"  Dost  thou  not  mind,  old  woman,"  he  said, 
"  How  thou  madcst  me  sup  and  dine  ? 

By  the  truth  of  my  body,"  quoth  bold  Robin 
Hood, 
"  You  could  not  tell  it  in  better  time." 

Now  Robin  Hood  is  to  Nottingham  gone, 

With  a  link  a  down,  and  a  day. 
And  there  he  met  with  a  silly  old  palmer. 
Was  walking  along  the  highway. 

"  "What  news  ?    what  news  ?    thou  silly  old 
man, 

'\^^^at  news  ?  I  do  thee  pray." 
Said  he,   "  Three  squires  in  Nottingham  town 

Are  condemn'd  to  die  this  day." 

"  Come  change  thy  apparel  with  me,  old  man, 
Come  change  thy  apparel  for  mine  ; 

Here  is  ten  shillings  in  good  silver, 
Go  drink  it  in  beer  or  wine." 

"  0,  thine  apparel  is  good,"  he  said, 

"  And  mine  is  ragged  and  torn  ; 
Wherever  you  go,  wherever  you  ride. 

Laugh  not  an  old  man  to  scorn." 

"  Come    change    thy    apparel   with   me,    old 
churl. 

Come  change  thy  apparel  with  mine  ; 
Here  is  a  piece  of  good  broad  gold. 

Go  feast  thy  brethren  with  wine." 

Then  he  put  on  the  old  man's  hat. 
It  stood  full  high  on  the  crown  : 

"  The  first  bold  bargain  that  I  come  at, 
It  shall  make  thee  come  down." 

Then  he  put  on  the  old  man's  cloak, 
Was  patch' d  black,  blue,  and  red  ; 

He  thought  it  no  shame,  all  the  day  long. 
To  wear  the  bags  of  bi-ead. 

Then  he  put  on  the  old  man's  breeks. 

Was  patch' d  from  leg  to  side  : 
"  By  the  truth  of  my  body,"  bold  Robin  can 
say, 

"  This  man  loved  little  pride." 
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Then  he  put  on  the  old  nian'B  hose, 
AVere  patch' d  from  knee  to  wrist : 

"  By  the  truth  of  my  body,"  said  bold  Robin 
Hood, 
"  I'd  laugh  if  I  had  anj*  list.  " 

Then  he  put  on  the  old  man's  phoes!. 

Were  jiateh'd  both  beneath  and  aboon  ; 
Then  Kobin  Hood  swore  a  solemn  oath, 

"It's  good  habit  that  makes  a  man." 

Now  Robin  Hood  is  to  Nottingham  gone, 

]Vitlt  a  link  a  doicn  awl  a  ilni-n. 
And  there  he  met  with  the  proud  sherilF, 

Was  walking  along  the  town. 

"  Save  you,  save  you,  sheriff!  "  ho  said  ; 

"Now  heaven  you  .save  and  see  I 
And  what  will  you  give  to  a  silly  old  man 

To-day  will  your  hangman  be  i'  " 

"  Some  suits,  some  suits,"  the  sheriff  he  said, 

"  Some  suits  I'll  give  to  thee  ; 
Some  suits,  some  suits,  and  pence  thirteen. 

To-day's  a  hangman's  fee." 

Then  Robin  he  turns  him  round  about. 

And  jumps  from  stock  to  stone : 
"By  the  truth  of  my  body,"  the  sheriff  ho 
said, 

"  That's  well  jumpt,  thou  nimble  old  man." 

"  I  was  ne'er  a  hangman  in  aU  my  life, 

Nor  yet  intends  to  trade  ; 
"  But  curst  bo  he,"  said  bold  Robin, 

"  That  first  a  hangman  was  made  ! 

"  I've  a  bag  for  meal,  and  a  bag  for  malt, 

And  a  bag  for  barlej*  and  corn  ; 
A  bag  for  bread,  and  a  bag  for  beef. 

And  a  bag  for  my  little  small  horn. 

'•  I  have  a  horn  in  my  pocket, 

I  got  it  from  Robin  Hood, 
And  still  when  I  set  it  to  my  month, 

For  thee  it  blows  little  good. 

"  0,  wind  thy  horn,  thou  proud  feU6w  ! 

Of  thee  I  have  no  doubt. 
I  wish  that  thou  give  such  a  Vdast, 

Till  both  thy  eyes  fall  out." 

The  first  loud  blast  that  he  did  blow, 

Ho  blew  both  loud  and  shrill ; 
A  hundred  and  fifty  of  Robin  Hood's  men 

Came  riding  over  the  hill. 

The  next  loud  blast  that  he  did  give. 

He  blew  both  loud  and  amain. 
And  quickly  sixty  of  Robin  Hood's  men 

Came  shining  over  the  plain. 

"  O,  who  are  those  ?  "  the  sheriff  he  said, 

"  Come  tripping  over  the  lee  ?  " 
"They're    my  attendants,"  brave  Robin  did 
saj'  ; 

"  They'll  pay  a  visit  to  thee." 


They  took  the  gallows  from  the  slack, 

They  set  it  in  the  glen, 
They  hanged  the  proud  sheriff  on  that. 

Released  their  own  three  men. 
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When  shaws  be  sheen,  and  swards  full  fair. 

And  leaves  both  large  and  long, 
It  is  merry  walking  in  the  fair  forest 

To  hear  the  small  birds'  song. 

The  woodweel  sang,  and  would  not  cease, 

Sitting  upon  the  spray, 
So  loud,  he  wakened  Robin  Hood, 

In  the  greenwood  where  he  lay. 

"  Now  by  my  faith,"  said  jolly  Robin, 

"  A  sweaven  I  had  this  night ; 
I  dreamt  me  of  two  wight  yeomen, 

That  fast  with  me  can  fight. 

"  Methought  they  did  me  beat  and  bind. 

And  took  my  bow  me  fro'  ; 
If  I  be  Robin  alive  in  this  land, 

I'll  be  wroken  on  them  two." 

"  Sweavens  are  swift,  master,"  quoth  John, 
"  As  the  wind  that  blows  o'er  a  hill ; 

For  if  it  be  never  so  loud  this  night, 
To-morrow  it  may  be  still." 

"  Busk  ye,  bowne  ye,  my  merry  men  all. 

And  John  shall  go  with  me, 
For  I'll  go  seek  yon  wight  yeomen, 

In  the  greenwood  where  they  be." 

Then  they  cast  on  their  gowns  of  green. 

And  took  their  bows  each  one, 
And  they  away  to  the  green  forest, 

A  shooting  forth  are  gone ; 

Until  they  came  to  the  merry  greenwood, 

A\Tiere  they  had  gladdest  be. 
There  were  they  aware  of  a  wight  yeoman. 

His  body  leaned  to  a  tree. 

A  sword  and  a  dagger  he  wore  by  his  side, 
Of  many  a  man  the  banc ; 

And  he  was  clad  in  his  capull  hide 
Top  and  tail  and  mane. 

"  Stand  you  still,  master,"  quoth  Little  John, 

"  Under  tliis  tree  so  green. 
And  I  will  go  to  yon  wight  yeoman 

To  know  what  he  doth  mean.  " 

'•  Ah  !  John,  by  me  thou  settest  no  store, 

And  that  I  fairly  find  ; 
How  oft  send  I  my  men  before. 

And  tarry  myself  behind  ? 

"  It  is  no  cunning  a  knave  to  ken. 

An  a  man  but  hear  him  speak  : 
An  it  were  not  for  bursting  of  my  bow, 

John,  I  thy  head  would  break." 
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As  often  -words  they  breeden  bale. 

So  they  parted,  Eolnu  and  John  : 
And  John  is  gone  to  Barnesdale  : 

The  gates  he  knoweth  each  one. 

But  when  he  came  to  Barnesdale, 

Great  heaviness  there  he  had. 
For  he  found  two  of  his  own  fellows 

Were  slain  both  in  a  glade. 

And  Scarlett  he  was  flying  a-foot 

Fast  over  stock  and  stone, 
For  the  proud  sheriff  with  seven  score  men 

Fast  after  him  is  gone. 

"  One  shot  now  I  will  shoot,"  quoth  John, 
'•  (With  Christe  his  might  and  main  ;) 

I"ll  make  yon  fellow  that  flies  so  fast, 
To  stop  he  shall  bo  fain." 

Then  John  bent  up  his  long  bende-bow, 

And  fettled  him  to  shoot : 
The  bow  was  made  of  tender  bough, 

And  fell  down  to  his  foot. 

Woe  worth,  woe  worth  thee,  wicked  wood 

That  ere  thou  grew  on  a  tree  ; 
For  now  this  day  thou  art  my  bale. 

My  boote  when  thou  shouldst  be. 

His  shoot  it  was  but  loosely  shot, 

Yet  flew  not  the  arrow  in  vain. 
For  it  met  one  of  the  sheriff's  men, — 

Good  William-a-Trent  was  slain. 

It  had  been  better  for  WiUiam-a-Trent 
To  have  been  a-bed  with  sorrow, 

Than  to  be  that  day  in  the  greenwood  glade 
To  meet  -with  Little  John's  arrow. 

But  as  it  is  said,  when  men  be  met, 

Five  can  do  more  than  three. 
The  sheriff  hath  taken  Little  John, 

And  bound  him  fast  to  a  tree. 

"  Thou  shalt  be  drawn  by  dale  and  do^vn, 

And  hang'd  high  on  a  hill." 
"But  thou  mayst  fail  of  thy  purpose,"  quoth 
John, 

'•  If  it  be  Christe  his  will." 

Let  us  leave  talking  of  Little  John, 

And  think  of  Eobin  Hood, 
How  lie  is  gone  to  the  wight  yeoman, 

Where  under  the  leaves  he  stood. 

"  Good  morrow,  good  fellow,"  said  Eobin  so 
fair, 
"  Good  morrow,  good  fellow,"  quoth  he : 
"  Methinks  by  this  bow  thou  bear'st  in  thy 
hand, 
A  good  archer  thou  shouldst  be." 

"  I  am  wilful  of  my  way,"  quo'  the  yeoman, 

'•And  of  my  morning  tide." 
"  I'll  lead  thee  through  the  wood,"  said  Eobin ; 

"  Good  fellow,  I'll  be  thy  guide." 


'•  I  seek  an  outlaw,"  the  stranger  said, 

'•  Men  call  him  Eobin  Hood  ; 
Bather  I'd  meet  with  that  proud  outlaw 

Than  forty  pounds  so  good."' 

"  Xow  come  with  me,  thou  wighty  yeoman, 

And  Eobin  thou  soou  shalt  see  : 
But  first  let  us  some  pastime  find 

Lender  the  greenwood  tree. 

'•  First  let  us  some  mastery  make 

Among  the  woods  so  even. 
We  may  chance  to  meet  with  Eobin  Hood 

Hero  at  some  imset  steven." 

They  cut  them  down  two  summer  shoggs. 

That  gi-ow  both  under  a  briar. 
And  set  them  threescore  rod,  in  twain. 

To  shoot  the  pricks  y-fere. 

"  Lead  on,  good  fellow,"  quoth  Eobin  Hood, 

'•  Lead  on,  I  do  bid  thee." 
"  Nay,  by  my  faith,  good  fellow,"  he  said, 

"My  leader  thou  shalt  be." 

The  first  time  Eobin  shot  at  the  prick, 

He  niiss'd  but  an  inch  it  fro'  ; 
The  yeoman  he  was  an  archer  good, 

But  he  could  never  shoot  so. 

The  second  shoot  had  the  wighty  yeoman, 

He  shot  within  the  garland  ; 
But  Eobin  he  shot  far  better  than  he. 

For  he  clave  the  good  prick- wand. 

"  A  blessing  upon  thy  heart,"  he  said, 
"  Good  fellow,  thy  shooting  is  good  ; 

For  an  thy  heart  be  as  good  as  thy  hand. 
Thou  wert  better  than  Eobin  Hood. 

"  Now  teU  me  thy  name,  good  fellow,"  said  he, 

"  Under  the  loaves  of  lyno." 
"  Nay,  by  my  faith,"  quoth  bold  Eobin, 

"  Until  thou  hast  told  me  thine." 

"  I  dwell  by  dale  and  down,"  quoth  he, 
"  And  Eobin  to  take  I'm  sworn  ; 

And  when  I  am  called  by  my  right  name, 
I  am  Guy  of  good  Gisborne." 

"  My  dwelling  is  in  this  wood,"  says  Eobin, 

"  By  thee  I  set  right  nought ; 
I  am  Eobin  Hood  of  Barnesdale, 

Whom  thou  so  long  hast  sought." 

He  that  had  neither  been  kith  nor  kin. 
Might  have  seen  a  fuU  fair  sight, 

To  see  how  together  these  yeomen  went 
With  blades  both  brown  and  bright. 

To  see  how  these  yeomen  together  they  fought 

Two  hours  of  a  summer's  day  : 
Yet  neither  Eobin  Hood  nor  sir  Guy 

Them  fettled  to  fly  away. 

Eobin  was  reachles  of  a  root. 

And  stumbled  at  that  tide  ; 
And  Guy  was  quick  and  nimble  withal. 

And  hit  him  o'er  the  left  side. 


From  1558  to  1649.]         ROBIN  HOOD  AND  THE  CURTAL  FRIAR. 


[Anonymous. 


"  Ah,  dear  Lady,"  said  Robin  Hood,  "thou, 
Thou  art  both  mother  and  may, 

I  think  it  was  never  man's  destiny 
To  die  before  his  day." 

Robin  thoupht  on  our  Lady  dear, 

And  soon  leapt  uj)  ajjain, 
And  straifrht  he  came  with  a  backward  stroke, 

And  ho  sir  Guy  hath  slain. 

He  took  sir  Guy's  head  by  the  hair. 
And  struck  it  upon  his  bow's-cnd  : 

"  Thou  hast  been  a  traitor  all  thy  life, 
"Which  thing  must  have  an  end." 

Robin  pull'd  forth  an  Irish  knife, 

And  nick'd  sir  Guy  in  the  face. 
That  ho  was  never  of  woman  born, 

Could  tell  whoso  head  it  was. 

Says,  "  Lie  there,  lio  there  now,  sir  Guy, 

And  with  me  be  not  WToth ; 
If   thou  have  had  the  worst  strokes  at  my 
hand. 

Thou  shalt  have  the  better  cloth." 

Robin  did  off  his  gown  of  green, 

And  on  sir  Guy  did  throw. 
And  he  put  on  that  capull  hide, 

That  clad  him  tip  to  toe. 

"  The  bow,  the  arrows,  the  little  horn, 

Now  with  me  I  will  bear  ; 
For  I  ■will  away  to  Barnesdale, 

To  see  how  my  men  do  fare." 

Robin  Hood  set  Guy's  horn  to  his  mouth, 

And  a  loud  blast  in  it  did  blow, 
That  beheard  the  sheriif  of  Nottingham, 

As  he  leaned  under  a  lowe. 

"Hearken,  hearken,"  said  the  sheriff, 

"  I  hear  now  tidings  good. 
For  yonder  I  hear  sir  Guy's  horn  blow, 

And  he  hath  slain  Robin  Hood. 

"  Yonder  I  hear  sir  Guy's  horn  blow, 

It  blows  so  well  in  tide, 
And  yonder  comes  that  ^vighty  yeoman. 

Clad  in  his  capull  hide. 

"  Come  hither,   come  hither,  thou  good   sir 
Guy, 

Ask  what  thou  wilt  of  me." 
"01  will  none  of  thy  gold,"  said  Robin, 

"  Nor  I  will  none  of  thy  fee. 

"  But  now  I  have  slain  the  master,"  he  says, 

"  Let  me  go  strike  the  knave  ; 
For  this  is  all  the  reward  I  ask ; 

Nor  no  other  will  I  have." 

"  Thou  art  a  madman,"  said  the  sheriff, 
"  Thou  shouldst  have  had  a  knight's  fee  : 

But  seeing  thy  asking  hath  been  so  bad, 
"Well  granted  it  shall  bo." 


"When  Little  John  hoard  his  master  sjicak, 
Well  knew  he  it  was  hi«  steven  : 

"  Now  shall  I  be  loosed,"  cjuoth  Little  John, 
"  With  Christe  his  might  in  heaven.  " 

Fast  Robin  ho  hied  him  to  Little  John, 
Ho  thought  to  loose  him  belive  ; 

The  sheriff  and  all  his  eomjjany 
Fast  after  him  did  drive. 

"  Stand  back,  stand  back,"  said  Robin ; 

"  Why  draw  you  me  so  near  ? 
It  was  never  the  use  in  our  country, 

One's  shrift  another  should  hear.' 

But  Robin  pull'd  forth  an  Irish  knife, 

And  loosed  John  hand  and  foot. 
And  gave  him  sir  Guy's  bow  into  his  hand, 
And  bade  it  be  his  boote. 

Then  John  he  took  Guy's  bow  in  his  hand, 

His  bolts  and  arrows  each  one  : 
WTien  the  sheriff  saw  Little  John  bend   his 
bow. 

He  fettled  him  to  be  gone. 

Towards  his  house  in  Nottingham  town. 

He  fled  full  fast  away  ; 
And  so  did  all  the  company : 

Not  one  behind  would  stay. 

But  he  could  neither  run  so  fast. 

Nor  away  so  fast  could  ride. 
But  Little  John  with  an  arrow  so  broad, 

He  shot  him  into  the  back-side. 

Anonymous. — Before  1C49. 


520.— ROBIN  HC'  :>D  AND  THE  CURTAL 
FRIAR. 

In  the  summer  time,  when  leaves  grow  green. 

And  flowers  are  fresh  and  gay, 
Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men 

Were  all  disposed  to  play. 

Then  some  would  leap,  and  some  would  run. 

And  some  would  use  artillery  ; 
"  Which  of  you  can  a  good  bow  draw, 

A  good  archer  for  to  be  ? 

"  Wliich  of  you  can  kill  a  buck ; 

C>r  who  can  kill  a  doe  ? 
Or  who  can  kill  a  hart  of  grease. 

Five  hundred  foot  him  fro'  ? " 

I   Will  Scarlet  ho  kill'd  a  buck. 
■        And  Midge  ho  kill'd  a  doe  : 
I    And  Little  John  killd  a  hart  of  grease. 
Five  hundred  foot  him  fro". 

I  "  God's  blessing  on  thy  heart,"  said  Robin 

i  Hood, 

1  "  That  shot  such  a  shot  for  mo  ; 

!  I  would  ride  my  horse  an  hundred  miles 

f  To  find  one  to  match  thee."          ,. 


Anonymous.] 


EOBIN  HOOD  AND  THE  CURTAL  FRIAR.         [Third  Peeiod.— 


That  caused  "Will  Scarlet  to  laudi. 

He  laugh' d  full  heartily: 
•  There  lives  a  friar  in  Fountain's  Abbey 

Will  beat  both  him  and  thee. 

'•  The  curtal  friar  in  Fountain's  Abbey 
Well  can  draw  a  good  strong  bow : 

He  will  beat  both  you  and  your  yeomen, 
Set  them  all  on  a  row." 

Robin  Hood  took  a  solemn  oath, 

It  was  by  Mary  free, 
That  he  woiild  neither  eat  nor  drink, 

Till  the  friar  he  did  see. 

Robin  Hood  put  on  his  harness  good, 

On  his  head  a  cap  of  steel : 
Broad  sword  and  buckler  by  his  side, 

And  they  became  him  well. 

He  took  his  bow  into  his  hand, 

(It  was  of  a  trusty  tree) 
With  a  sheaf  of  arrows  by  his  side 

And  to  Fountain  Dale  went  he. 

And  coming  iinto  fair  Fountain  Dale, 

No  farther  would  he  ride  : 
There  was  he  'ware  of  a  curtal  friar. 

Walking  by  the  water-side. 

The  friar  had  on  a  harness  good. 

On  his  head  a  cap  of  steel  : 
Broad  sword  and  buckler  by  his  side. 

And  they  became  him  weU. 

Robin  Hood  lighted  off  his  horse, 

And  tied  him  to  a  thorn  : 
"  C'ai-ry  me  over  the  water,  thou  curtal  friar. 

Or  else  thy  life  's  forlorn." 

The  friar  took  Robin  Hood  on  his  back. 

Deep  water  he  did  bestride, 
And  spake  neither  good  word  nor  bad 

Till  he  came  to  the  other  side. 

Lightly  leap'd  Robin  off  the  friar's  back, 

The  friar  said  to  him  again, 
"  Carry  me  over  the  water,  fine  fellow. 

Or  it  shall  breed  thee  pain." 

Robin  Hood  took  the  friar  on  his  back, 

Deep  water  he  did  bestride, 
And  spake  neither  good  nor  bad 

Till  he  came  to  the  other  side. 

Lightly  leap'd   the   friar   off    Robin   Hood's 
back ; 

Robin  said  to  him  again, 
"  Carry  me  over  the  water,  thou  curtal  friar, 

Or  it  shall  breed  thee  pain." 

The  friar  he  took   Robin  Hood  on  his  back 
again. 

And  stepp'd  up  to  his  knee  ; 
Till  he  came  to  the  middle  of  the  stream 

Neither  good  nor  bad  spake  he  ; 


And  coming  to  the  middle  of  the  stream, 

There  ho  threw  Robin  in  : 
"  And  choose  thee,  choose  thee,  fine  fellow,      ' 

AVhether  thou  wilt  sink  or  SAvim." 

Robin  Hood  swam  to  a  bush  of  broom. 

The  friar  to  the  willow  wand  ; 
Bold  Robin  Hood  he  got  to  the  shore. 

And  took  his  bow  in  his  hand. 

One  of  the  best  arrows  under  his  belt, 

To  the  friar  he  let  fly  : 
The  curtal  friar  with  his  steel  buckler 

Did  put  that  arrow  by. 

"  Shoot  on,  shoot  on,  thou  fine  fellow, 

Shoot  as  thou  hast  begun  ; 
If  thou  shoot  here  a  summer's  day, 

Thy  mark  I  will  not  shun." 

Robin  Hood  shot  so  passing  well. 

Till  his  arrows  all  were  gone  ; 
Tliey  took  their  swords  and  steel  bucklers, 

They  fought  with  might  and  main. 

From  ten  o'clock  that  very  day. 

Till  four  i'  the  afternoon  ; 
Then  Robin  Hood  came  on  his  knees. 

Of  the  friar  to  beg  a  boon. 

"  A  boon,  a  boon,  thou  curtal  friar, 

I  beg  it  on  my  knee  ; 
Give  me  leave  to  set  my  horn  to  my  mouth, 

And  to  blow  blasts  three." 

"  That  I  wUl  do,"  said  the  curtal  friar, 
'•  Of  thy  blasts  I  have  no  doubt  ; 

I  hope  thou  wilt  blow  so  passing  well. 
Till  both  thy  eyes  drop  out." 

Robin  Hood  set  his  horn  to  his  mouth. 

And  he  blew  out  blasts  three, 
Half  a  hundred  yeomen,  with  their  bows  bent. 

Came  ranging  over  the  lea. 

"  "VMiose  men  are  these,"  said  the  friar, 

"  That  come  so  hastily  ?  " 
"  These  men  are  mine,"  said  Robin  Hood, 

"  Friar,  what's  that  to  thee  ?  " 

"  A  boon,  a  boon,"  said  the  curtal  friar, 

"  The  like  I  gave  to  thee  ; 
Give  me  leave  to  put  my  fist  to  my  mouth. 

And  whute  whutes  three." 

"  That  I  will  do,"  said  Robin  Hood, 

"  Or  else  I  were  to  blame  ; 
Three  whutes  in  a  friar's  fist 

Would  make  me  glad  and  fain." 

The  friar  he  set  his  fist  to  his  mouth. 
And  he  whuted  him  whutes  three  ; 

Half  an  hundred  good  ban  dogs 
Came  running  over  the  lea. 

"  Here  is  for  every  man  a  dog, 

And  I  myself  for  thee  ;  " 
"  Nay,  by  my  faith,"  said  Robin  Hood, 

"  Friar,  that  may  not  be." 
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Two  doprs  at  onco  to  Robin  did  po, 

The  Olio  lit'liiiid,  and  tho  other  V)eforc ; 

RoVjin  Hood'.s  niuntlu  of  Lincoln  grueu 
Off  from  his  back  they  tore. 

And  whether  his  men  shot  east  or  west, 

Or  thoy  shot  north  or  Roiith, 
Tho  curtal  doj,'s,  so  taut,dit  thoy  were, 

Thoy  caught  tho  arrows  in  their  mouth. 

'■Take  up  thy  dops,"  said  Little  John, 

"  Friar,  at  my  bidding  thee  ; 
"  ^^^loso  man  art  thou,"  said  the  curtal  friar, 

"  Tliat  comes  hero  to  prate  to  mo  !'" 

'•  I  am  Little  John,  Robin  Hood's  man, 

Friar,  I  will  not  lie  ; 
If  thou  take  not  up  thy  dogs  anon, 

I'll  take  them  up  and  theo." 

Little  John  had  a  bow  in  his  hand. 

He  shot  with  might  and  main; 
Soon  half  a  score  of  tho  friar's  dogs 

Lay  dead  upon  the  plain. 

'•  Hold  thy  hand,  good  fellow,"  said  the  curtal 
friar, 

"  Thy  master  and  I  will  agree ; 
And  wo  will  have  new  orders  taken, 

With  all  haste  that  may  be. 

'•  If  thou  wilt  forsake  fair  Fountain  Dale, 

And  Fountain  Abbey  free  ; 
Every  Sunday  throughout  the  year 

A  noblo  shall  bo  thy  fee. 

"  Every  Sunday  throughout  tho  year, 

Chang' d  shall  thy  garments  be. 
If  thou  \vilt  to  fair  Nottingham  go, 

And  there  remain  with  me." 

The  curtal  friar  had  kept  Fountain  Dale, 

Seven  long  years  and  more  ; 
There  was  neither  knight,  lord,  nor  carl. 

Could  make  him  yield  before. 

Anonymous. — Before  1G40. 


521.  — HOW  ROBIN  HOOD  LENDS  A 
POOR  KNIGHT  FOUR  HUNDRED 
POUNDS. 

Lithe  and  lysten,  gontylmen, 

That  be  of  frebore  blode  ; 
I  shall  you  tell  of  a  guile  yem?in. 

His  name  was  Robyn  Hodo. 

Robyn  was  a  proudo  ontlawo, 

Whyles  ho  walked  on  groundo. 
So  curteyse  an  outlawo  as  ho  was  one 

"Was  never  none  yfoundo. 

Robyn  stodo  in  Barnysdalo, 

And  lened  hym  to  a  tree. 
And  by  hym  stode  LytcU  Johjui, 

A  good  ycman  was  he; 


And  also  dyd  good  Scathelock, 

And  Much  the  miller's  aone  ; 
There  was  no  j'ncho  of  his  body, 

But  it  was  worthe  a  grome. 

Then  l)espake  him  Lytell  Johan 

All  unto  Robyn  Hode, 
"  Mayster,  yf  yo  woldc  djTio  betynie, 

It  woldo  do  you  moch  good." 

Then  bespake  good  Robyn. 

'■  To  dyne  I  have  no  lust, 
Tyll  I  have  some  bolde  barOn, 

Or  some  unketh  guest, 

"  [Or  els  some  byshop  or  abbot] 

That  may  paye  for  the  best : 
Or  some  knyght  or  some  .squj'ero 

That  dwellcth  here  by  west." 

A  good  manor  than  had  Robyn. 

In  londe  where  that  he  were  : 
Every  dayo  or  he  woulde  dyaii 

Thro  messes  wolde  ho  here. 

Robyn  loved  Our  Dere  Ladj' ; 

For  douto  of  dodely  synne 
Wolde  ho  never  do  eompanj'  harma 

That  ony  woman  was  j'nne. 

"  Mayster,"  then  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 
"  And  we  our  borde  shall  spredo, 

Tell  us  whither  we  shall  gone, 
And  what  Ij-fe  we  shall  lede  ; 

"  Where  we  shall  take,  where  we  shall  leve. 

Where  we  shall  abide  behynde, 
WTiere  we  shall  robbe,  where  we  shall  reve, 

W^here  we  shall  bote  and  byude." 

"  Thereof  no  fors,"  sayd  Robyn, 

"  We  shall  do  well  enow  ; 
But  loke  ye  do  no  housbonde  harmo 

That  tylleth  with  his  plough  ; 

"  No  more  yc  shall  no  good  yemun. 
That  walkoth  by  grene  wode  shawe, 

Ne  no  knyght.  ne  no  squyer. 
That  woldo  be  a  good  felawc. 

"  These    bysshoppes,     and    those     archebys- 
shopi)es, 

Yo  sliall  them  bete  and  b^-ndo  ; 
Tho  hye  sheryfe  of  Notynghuino, 

H}"m  holde  in  your  myudo.'' 

"  This   wordo    shall   bo   holde,"    said    L>-t;-!l 
Johan, 

"  And  this  lesson  shall  we  lero ; 
It  is  ferrc  daycs,  god  sonde  us  a  guest, 

That  we  were  at  our  dynero." 

"  Take  thy  good  bowo    in    thy  har.cle,"  silu 
Robj-n, 

"  Let  Moche  wende  with  thee. 
And  so  shall  Wyllyam  Srathcloi-ko, 

And  no  man  ubyde  with  mo :  jn* 
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"  And  walke  up  to  the  Sayks, 

And  ?o  to  "Wath-nge-stretc, 
And  waj-te  after  some  unketli  gruest, 

Up-chaiince  ye  mowe  them  mete. 

"  Be  he  erle  or  ony  bariin. 

Abbot  or  ony  knyght, 
Bryngre  hym  to  lodge  to  me. 

Hys  di.Tier  shall  be  dyght." 

They  wente  unto  the  Sayles, 

These  yemen  all  thre, 
They  lokcd  est.  they  loked  west, 

They  myght  no  man  see. 

But  as  they  loked  in  Baxnysdale, 

By  a  derne  strete 
Then  came  there  a  knyght  rydynge. 

Full  sone  they  gan  hym  mete. 

All  dreri  then  was  his  semblaunte. 

And  lytell  was  hys  pryde, 
Hys  one  fote  in  the  sterope  stode, 

That  other  waved  besyde. 

Hys  hode  hangynge  over  hys  cyen  two. 

He  rode  in  sj-mple  aray  : 
A  soryer  man  than  he  was  one 

Eode  never  in  somers-day. 

Ljrtell  Johan  was  curteyse, 

And  set  hym  on  hys  kne  : 
"  Welcome  be  ye,  gentyll  knyght. 

Welcome  are  you  to  me  ; 

"  Welcome  be  thou  to  grene  wood, 

Hende  knyght  and  fre  ; 
My  mayster  hath  abyden  you  fastynge, 

Syr,  all  these  cures  thre." 

"  Who  is  your  mayster  ?  "  sayd  the  knyght. 

Johan  sayde,  "Eobyn  Hode." 
"  He  is  a  good  yeman,"  sayd  the  knyght, 

'•  Of  hj-m  I  have  herde  moch  good. 

"I  graunte,"  he  sayd,  "with  you  to  wcndc. 

My  brethren  all  in-fere  ; 
'My  purpose  was  to  have  deyned  to  day 

At  Blythe  or  Dankasterc." 

Forthe  than  went  this  gentyll  knyght. 

With  a  carefuU  chere, 
The  teres  out  of  his  cyen  ran. 

And  fell  downe  by  his  lere. 

They  brought  hym  unto  the  lodge  dorc  ; 

When  Eobyn  gan  hym  sc, 
Full  curteysly  dyd  of  his  hode, 

And  set  hj-m  on  his  kne. 

"  Welcome,  syr  knyght,"  then  said  Eobyn, 

'■  Welcome  thou  art  to  mc ; 
I  hauo  abyde  you  fastj'nge,  syr, 

All  these  houres  thre." 

Then  answered  the  gentyll  knyght, 

With  wordes  fayre  and  fre, 
"  God  thee  save,  good  Eobyn, 

And  all  thy  fayre  meynl-  1  " 


They  washed  togyder  and  ^VJ■ped  both, 

And  set  tyll  thcyr  dj-nere  ; 
Brede  and  wj-ne  they  had  ynough, 

And  nombles  of  the  dere ; 

Swannes  and  fesauntes  they  had  full  good. 

And  foulos  of  the  rivere  ; 
There  fayled  never  so  Ij-tell  a  byrde, 

That  ever  was  bred  on  brere. 

"  Do  gladly,  syr  knyght,"  sayd  Eobyn. 

"  Gramercy,  syr,"  sayd  ho, 
"  Such  a  dyner  had  I  iiot 

Of  all  these  wekes  thre  : 

"  If  I  come  agayne,  Eobyn, 

Here  by  this  countre, 
As  good  a  dyner  I  shall  thee  make, 

As  thou  hast  made  to  me." 

"  Gramercy,  knyght,"  sayd  Eobyn, 

"  My  dyner  whan  I  have, 
I  was  never  so  gredy  [I  swear  to  thee], 

My  dyner  for  to  crave. 

"  But  pay  or  ye  wende,"  sayd  Eobyn, 

"  Me  thjTiketh  it  is  good  ryght ; 
It  was  never  the  maner,  by  my  troth, 

A  yeman  to  pay  for  a  knyght." 

"  I  have    naught    in    my   cofcrs,"    sayd  the 
knyght, 

"  That  I  may  prefer  for  shame." 
"  Lytell  Johan,  go  loke,"  sayd  EobjTi, 

"  Ne  let  not  for  no  blame. 

"  Tell  me  trouth,"  sayd  Eobyn, 

"  So  god  have  parte  of  thee." 
"I  have  no  more  but  ten  shillings,"  sayd  the 
knyght, 

"  So  god  have  parte  of  me." 

"  Yf  thou  have  no  more,"  sayd  Eobyn, 

"  I  wyll  not  one  peny  ; 
And  yf  "thou  have  nede  of  ony  more, 

More  shall  I  len  thee. 

"  Go  now  forth,  Lytell  Johan, 

The  trouthe  tell  thou  mo  : 
Yf  there  be  no  more  but  ten  shillings. 

Not  one  peny  than  I  so." 

Lj-tell  Johan  spred  downo  his  mantMl 

Full  fayre  upon  the  grounde, 
And  there  he  founde  in  the  knyghtes  cofer 

But  even  halfe  a  pounde. 

Lytyll  Johan  let  it  lye  full  styll, 
And  went  to  his  mayster  full  lowo. 

"  What  tydynge,  Johan  ?  "  sayd  Eobyn. 
"  SjT,  the  knyght  is  trewo  inough." 

"  Fyll  of  the  best  Avyne,"  sayd  Eobyn, 

'•"^  The  knyght  shall  begynne ; 
Moch  wonder  thynketh  me 

Thy  clothynge  is  so  thynne. 

"  Tell  me  one  worde,"  sayd  Eobyn, 

"  And  counsell  shall  it  be  ; 
I  trowc  thou  were  made  a  knyght  of  forse, 

Or  dies  of  yomanry  ; 
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"  Or  ellos  tliou  hast  ben  a  sory  houobauJ, 
An<]  leved  in  stroko  and  stryfo  ; 

An  okerer,  or  dies  a  Icchouro,"  sayd  Rob5'n, 
"  With  wrongo  hast  thou  lodo  thy  lyfe." 

"  I  am  none  of  them,"  sayd  the  knyj^ht, 

■'  Bj-  [him]  that  made  mo  : 
An  hondroth  wyntor  hero  before, 

Myno  aunsetters  knyghtcs  have  be. 

•  But  ofte  it  hath  befal,  Eobyn, 

A  man  hath  bo  dysgrate  ; 
But  [he]  tliat  sytoth  in  lieven  above 
Ma}-  amend  his  state. 

••  Within  two  or  thro  yere,  Robir-n,"  he  sayd, 

"  My  noyfflibores  well  it  kende, 
Foure  hondrcth  pounde  of  good  money 

Full  wel  than  myght  I  spende. 

"  Now  have  1  no  good,"  sayd  the  knyght, 
"  But  my  chyldren  and  my  wyfe  ; 

God  hath  shapen  such  an  onde, 
Tyll  it  may  amende  my  Ij-fe.  " 

"In  what  manor,"  payd  Eobyn. 

"  Ha^st  thon  lore  thy  richi-s  ■  " 
'•  For  my  gi-cto  foly,"  he  sayd, 

"  And  for  my  kindenesse. 

"  I  had  a  sone,  for  soth,  Eobyn. 

Tliat  sholde  have  ben  my  ejTO, 
"UTicn  he  was  twenty  wynter  olde, 

In  felde  wcldo  juste  full  fejTo  ; 

"  He  .slewe  a  knyglit  of  Lancastshyre, 

And  a  squjTO  bold  ; 
For  to  save  hym  in  his  ryght 

My  goodes  beth  setto  and  solde  ; 

"  My  londes  both  set  to  wedde,  Eobyn, 

Uutyll  a  certayne  dayo, 
To  a  ryche  abbot  here  besyde. 

Of  Saynt  Mary  abbay." 

'•  "UHiat  is  the  somme  ?  "  sayd  Eobyn, 

"  Trouthe  tlmn  toll  thou  mo." 
'•  Syr,"  he  sayd,  "  f oure  honili-ed  pounde, 

The  abbot  tolde  it  to  me." 

'•  Now,  and  thou  lese  thylonde,"  saj'd  Eobyii, 

"  Wliat  shall  fall  of  thee  ?  " 
'•  Hasteiy  I  wyll  mo  buske,"  sayd  the  knyght, 

"  Over  the  salte  sec, 

"  And  se  where  Cryst  was  quycko  and  deed. 

On  the  raounte  of  Calvari". 
Fare  well,  frcnde,  and  have  good  daye, 

It  may  noo  better  be — " 

Teeres  fell  out  of  his  eyen  two. 

He  woldc  hauo  gone  his  waj- — 
"Farewell,  frendos,  and  have  good  day  ; 

I  no  have  more  to  say." 

"  '\Miero  bo  thy  frendes  ?  "  sayd  Eobyn. 

"  Syi",  never  one  wyll  me  know  ; 
Whyle  I  was  ryche  iuow  at  home, 

Greto  host  thon  wolde  they  blowe, 


"  And  now  tliey  renne  awaye  fro  me, 

A«  bestes  on  a  rawe  ; 
Thoj'  take  no  more  heed  of  me 

Than  they  me  never  sawe." 

For  ruthe  then  wepte  Lytell  Johan, 

Scathelocke  and  Much  in  fere. 
"  Fyll  of  the  best  wyne,"  sayd  Eobyn, 

'•  For  here  is  a  symplo  chere. 

"  Hast  thou  ony  frendes,"  sayd  Eobyn, 
'•  Thy  borowes  that  wyll  be  r  " 

"  [None  other]  but  Our  Dere  Lady  : 
She  [never  hath]  fayleJ  me." 

"  Now  bj'  my  hand,"  sayd  Eobyn, 
'•  To  serche  all  Englond  thorowe, 

Yet  founde  I  never  to  my  pay, 
A  moch  better  borowe. 

"  Come  now  fortke,  Lj-tell  Johan, 

And  goo  to  my  tresoure. 
And  brynge  me  foure  hondred  pounde, 

And  loke  that  it  well  tolde  be." 

j    I'ortho  then  wenie  Lytell  Jolian, 
And  Scathelocke  went  before. 
He  tolde  out  foure  hondred  pounde. 
By  two  and  twenty  score. 

"  Is  this  well  tolde  ?  "  said  Ij-tell  Much. 

Johan  sayd,  "  What  gi-eveth  thoc  ;' 
It  is  almes  to  helpe  a  gentyll  knyght 

That  is  fall  in  poverte." 

"  Mayster,"  than  sayd  Ljrtell  Johan, 
'•  His  clothyngo  is  full  thynno  ; 

Ye  must  gy\e  the  knj-ght  a  lyveray. 
To  lappe  his  body  ther  in. 

"  For  ye  have  scarlet  and  grene,  mayster. 

And  many  a  rjxhe  araj- ; 
There  is  no  marchaunt  in  mery  Engli>nde 

So  ryche,  I  dare  well  saye." 

"  Take  hym  thre  j'erdes  of  every  coloure. 
And  loko  that  well  mete  it  be." 

Lj-tell  Johan  toko  none  other  mesuro 
But  his  bowe  tre, 

And  of  everj-  handful!  that  he  met 

He  lept  over  fotcs  thre. 
"  ^Miat  dovilkyns  draper,"  sayd  litell  Much, 

'•  Thyukyst  thou  to  bo  ?  " 

Scathelocke  stoode  full  styll  and  lough, 

[And  swore  it  was  but  right] ; 
Johan  may  give  hym  the  better  mesure. 

It  costcth  him  but  lyght. 

'•  Mayster,"  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

All  unto  Eobyn  Hode, 
"  Y^e  must  gyve  that  knyght  an  hors. 

To  lede  homo  al  this  good." 

'•  Take  hym  a  gray  courser,"  sayd  Eobyu, 

'"  And  a  sadoU  no  wo  ; 
He  is  our  ladyes  messongere, 

[I  hope]  that  ho  be  true.'* 
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'•  And  a  good  paKraye,"  sayd  IrtcU  Moch, 
'•  To  mayntavne  hjnn  in  his  rygrht." 

••And  a  payre  of  botes."'  sayd  Scathelocke, 
••  For  he  is  a  gcntyll  knyght." 

••  "VMiat  shalt  thou  gyve  hym,  Lj^tcl  Johan  ?  " 
sayd  Eobyn. 

"  Syr,  a  payre  of  gylte  spurres  clene, 
To  pray  for  all  this  company — 

God  brjTige  hjTn  out  of  tene  !  " 

'•  Whan  shall  my  daye  be,"  sayd  the  knyght, 

'•  Syr,  and  your  wyll  be  ?  " 
•'  This  daye  twelve  moneth,"  sayd  Eobj-n, 

'"Under  this  grene  wode  tre." 

••It  were  grete  shame,"  sayd  Robyn, 

"  A  knyght  alone  to  ryde, 
"Without  squj-er,  yeman,  or  page, 

To  walke  by  hys  syde. 

••  I  shall  thee  lene  LyteU  Johan  mj-  man. 

For  he  shall  be  thy  knave  ; 
In  a  yeman"  s  steed  he  may  thee  stonde, 

Yf  tljou  grete  nede  have." 
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Nowe  is  the  knyght  went  on  his  way  : 
This  game  he  thought  full  good ; 

AVhan  he  loked  on  Barnysdale, 
He  blyssed  Eobyn  Hode  ; 

And  whan  he  thought  on  Barnj^sdale, 
On  Scathelock,  Much,  and  Johan, 

He  blyssed  them  for  the  best  company 
That  ever  he  in  come. 

Then  spake  that  gentj-ll  knj-ght, 

To  L}i;el  Johan  gan  he  saye, 
'•To  morowe  I  must  to  Yorke  toune. 

To  Saynt  Mary  abbay  ; 

"  And  to  the  abbot  of  that  place 
Foure  hondred  pounde  I  must  pay  : 

And  but  I  be  there  upon  this  nyght 
My  londe  is  lost  for  ay." 

The  abbot  sayd  to  his  covent. 

There  he  stode  on  grounde, 
"  This    day    twelfe    moneth    came    there    a 
knyght 

And  borowed  foure  hondred  pounde. 

"  [He  borowed  foure  hondred  pounde] 

Upon  all  his  londe  fre. 
But  he  come  this  ylke  day 

Disheryted  shall  he  be." 

"  It  is  full  erely,"  sayd  the  prj'oure, 
"  The  day  is  not  yet  ferro  gone  ; 

I  had  lever  to  pay  an  hondred  pounde, 
And  lay  it  downe  a  none. 


"  The  knyght  is  ferre  beyonde  tho  see, 

In  Englonde  is  his  rj'ght, 
And  suffreth  honger  and  colde 

And  many  a  sory  nj-ght : 

"  It  were  grete  pyte,"  sayd  the  pry  cure, 

"So  to  have  his  londe  ; 
And  ye  be  so  lyght  of  your  conscycnce, 

Ye  do  to  him  moch  wrongc." 

"  Thou   arte   ever  in   my    berde,"    saj'd   the 
abbot, 

"  By  our  saj-nt  Eycharde." 
With  that  cam  in  a  fat-hedcd  monko, 

The  high  cellai'cr : 

"  He  is  dede  or  hanged,"  sayd  the  monko 

"  By  him  that  bouglit  me  dcre  ; 
And  we  shall  have  to  spende  in  this  place 

Foiu^e  hondred  pounde  by  yerc." 

The  abbot  and  the  high  cellarer, 

Sterte  forthe  full  bolde  ; 
The  High  Justyce  of  Englonde 

[With]  the  abbot  there  dyd  hclde. 

The  High  Justyce  and  many  mo 

Had  take  into  their  honde 
"Wholly  all  the  km^ghtes  dot. 

To  put  that  knyght  to  wronge. 

They  demed  the  knyght  wonder  sore, 

The  abbot  and  hys  meyne  : 
"  But  he  come  this  ylke  day 

Disheryted  shall  he  be." 

"  He  wyll  not  come  yet,"  sayd  the  justj'ce, 

"  I  dare  well  undertake." 
But  in  sorry  tyme  for  them  all, 

Th6  knyght  came  to  the  gate. 

Than  bespake  that  gentyll  knyght 

Untyll  his  meyni', 
"  Now  put  on  your  simple  wcdcs 

That  ye  brought  fro  the  see." 

[They  put  on  their  simple  wedos,] 

And  came  to  the  gates  anone. 
The  porter  was  redy  hymselfe. 

And  welcomed  them  everj'chone. 

"  Welcome,  syr  knyght,"  saj'd  the  porter, 

"  My  lord  to  mete  is  he, 
And  so  is  many  a  gentyll  man, 

For  the  love  of  thee." 

Tho  porter  swore  a  full  grete  othe, 

[When  he  his  horse  did  see]  : 
"  Here  be  the  best  coresed  horse 

That  ever  yet  sawe  I  me. 


"  Lede  them  into  the  stable,"  he  sayd, 
"  That  eased  myght  they  be." 

"  They    shall    not    come   therin,"    sayd 
knyght 
["  Thy  stable  liketh  not  me."] 


tho 
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Lordes  were  to  mete  isctto 

In  that  abbotos  hall, 
The  knyght  went  forth  and  knelcJ  downe, 

And  salved  them  greto  and  small. 

"  Do  gladly,  syr  abbot,"  sayd  the  knyght, 

"  I  am  come  to  holdo  my  day." 
The  fjrst  word  the  abbot  spake, 

"  Hast  thou  brought  my  pay  ?  " 

"  Not  one  peny,"  sayd  the  knyght, 

["  Alas  !  it  might  not  be."] 
"  Thou    art   a   shrewed    dettour,"    sayd   the 

abbot ; 
"  Syr  justyce,  drynke  to  me. 

""WTiat  doost  thou  here,"  sayd  the  abbot, 
"  But  thou  haddest  brought  thy  pay  ?  " 

"Fore  heaven,"  than  sayd  the  knyght, 
'•  To  pray  of  a  lenger  daye." 

"  Thy  daye  is  broke,"  sayd  the  justyce, 

"  Londe  getest  thou  none." 
"Now,  good  syr  justj'ce,  be  my  frende. 

And  fende  me  of  my  fone." 

"I    am    holdo   with    the   abbot,"    saj'd    the 
justyce, 

"Bothe  with  cloth  and  fee." 
"  Now,  good  syr  sheryf,  be  my  frende  I  " 

"Nay,  fore  heaven,"  sayd  he. 

"  Now,  good  syr  abbot,  be  my  frende. 

For  thy  curteyse, 
And  holde  my  londes  in  thy  honde 

Tyll  I  have  made  thee  gree  ; 

"  And  I  wyll  be  thy  true  servaunte, 

And  trewely  serve  the, 
Tyl  ye  have  foure  hondred  pounde 

Of  money  good  and  free.  ' 

The  abbot  sware  a  full  grete  othe, 

[A  solemn  othe  sware  he  :] 
"  Get  the  londe  where  thou  may, 

For  thou  getest  none  of  me." 

"■"  Now  by  our  Lady,"]  sayd  the  knyght, 
["  "VNTios^e  aidance  have  I  besought,] 

But  I  have  my  londe  agaync. 
Full  dere  it  shall  be  bought." 

The  abbot  lothely  on  hym  gan  loke, 

And  vylaynesly  hym  gan  call  : 
"Out,"  he  sayd,  '"  thou  false  knyght, 

Spede  thee  out  of  my  hall !  ' ' 

"  Thou  lyest,"  then  sayd  the  gentyll  knyght, 

"  Abbot  in  thy  hal ; 
False  knyght  was  I  never. 

By  him  that  made  us  all." 

Up  then  stode  that  gentyll  knyght. 

To  the  abbot  sayd  he, 
"  To  sufiFre  a  knj-ght  to  knele  so  longe. 

Thou  canst  no  curteysye  ; 


"  In  joustea  and  in  tournomcnt 

Full  ferre  than  have  I  be, 
And  put  myselfe  as  ferre  in  preea 

As  ony  that  ever  I  se." 

"  What  wj-11  ye  gy^e  more  ?  "  said  the  jiit^ty  • 
"  And  the  knyght  shall  make  a  reley-c  ; 

And  elles  daro  I  safely  swere 

Ye  holdo  never  your  londe  in  pees." 

"  An  hondred  pounde,"  sayd  the  abbot. 

The  justyce  sayd,  "  Gyve  him  two." 
"  Nay,  be  heaven,"  sayd  the  knyght, 

"  Yet  geto  ye  it  not  soo  : 

"  Though  ye  wolde  gyre  a  thousande  more, 

Yet  were  ye  never  the  nere  ; 
Shall  there  never  bo  myn  eyre, 

Abbot,  justyse,  ne  frere." 

He  sterte  hym  to  a  borde  anonc, 

Tj-11  a  table  rounde, 
And  there  ho  shoke  out  of  a  bagge 

Even  foure  hondred  pounde. 

"  Have  here  thy  golde,  syr  abbot,"  sayd  the 
knyght, 

"  Which  that  thou  lentest  me  ; 
Haddest  thou  ben  curteys  at  my  comynge, 

Rewarde  sholdest  thou  have  be." 

The  abbot  sat  styll,  and  ete  no  more, 

For  all  his  ryall  chere, 
He  cast  his  hede  on  his  sholder. 

And  fast  began  to  stare. 

"  [Bring]   me   my   golde   agayne,"   sayd   the 
abbot, 

"  Syr  justyce,  that  I  toke  thee." 
"  Not  a  peny,"  sayd  the  justyce, 

["Thou  diddest  but  pay  my  fee."] 

"  Syr  abbot,  and  ye  men  of  la  we. 

Now  have  I  holde  my  daye. 
Now  shall  I  have  my  londe  agayne. 

For  aught  that  you  can  saye." 

The  knyght  stert  out  of  the  dore, 

Awaye  was  all  his  care. 
And  on  he  put  his  good  clothynge, 

The  other  he  lefte  there. 

He  wente  hym  forthe  full  mery  syngynge. 

As  men  have  toldo  in  tale, 
His  lady  met  hym  at  the  gate, 

At  home  in  "  Wicrysdale." 

"  Welcome,  my  lorde,"  sayd  liis  lady ; 

"  SjT,  lost  is  all  your  good  r  " 
"  Be  mery,  dame,"  sayd  the  knyght, 

"  And  prayc  for  Robyn  Hode, 

"  That  ever  his  soulo  be  in  blyssc, 

He  holpe  me  out  of  my  teno ; 
Ne  had  not  be  his  k>-ndenesse, 

Beggars  had  we  bene. 
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"  The  abbot  and  I  acordyd  bene  ; 

He  is  served  of  his  pay  ; 
The  good  yenian  lent  it  me, 

As  I  came  by  the  way." 

This  knyght  than  dwelled  fayi-c  at  home, 

The  soth  for  to  say, 
Tyll  he  had  got  foiire  hondreth  poiinde. 

All  redy  for  to  payo. 

He  purveyed  hj-m  an  hondred  bowcs, 

The  strenges  [were]  welle  dyght. 
An  hondred  shofe  of  arowcs  good. 

The  hedes  burnyshed  full  bryght, 

And  every  arowe  an  elle  longe, 

"With  pecocke  well  ydyght, 
luocked  all  with  whyte  sylver, 

It  was  a  semly  syght. 

He  purveyed  hym  an  hondreth  men, 

Well  harneysed  in  that  stede, 
And  hymselfe  in  that  same  sete. 

And  clothed  in  whyte  and  rede. 

He  bare  a  launsgay  in  his  honde. 

And  a  man  ledde  his  male, 
And  reden  ■\\ath  a  lyght  songe, 

Unto  Barnysdale. 

As  he  went  at  a  brydge  ther  was  a  wrastelyng, 

And  there  taryed  was  he, 
And  there  was  all  the  best  yemen 

Of  all  the  west  countree. 

A  full  fajTO  game  there  was  upset, 

A  whyte  bull  up  ipyght ; 
A  grete  courser  with  sadle  and  brydil. 

With  golde  burneyshed  full  bryght ; 

A  pajrre  of  gloves,  a  rede  golde  rynge, 

A  pype  of  wyne,  in  good  fay  : 
Wliat  man  bereth  him  best,  I  wys, 

The  pryce  shall  bere  away. 

There  was  a  yeman  in  that  place, 

And  best  worthy  was  ho  ; 
And  for  he  was  ferre,  [without]  frend  bestad, 

Islayne  he  sholde  have  be. 

The  knyght  had  ruth  of  this  yeman. 

In  place  where  that  he  stode. 
He  said  that  yoman  sholde  have  no  harme, 

For  love  of  Kobyn  Hode. 

The  knyght  presed  into  the  place, 

An  hondred  folowed  hym  fre, 
With  bowes  bent,  and  arowcs  sharpe. 

For  to  shende  that  company. 

They  sholdred  all,  and  made  hym  rome, 

To  wete  what  he  wolde  say. 
He  toke  the  yeman  by  the  honde. 

And  gave  hym  all  the  playe ; 

He  gave  hjm  fyve  marke  for  his  \T7n0 

There  it  layo  on  the  molde, 
And  bad  it  sholde  be  sette  a-broche, 

Drynke  who  so  wolde. 


Thus  longe  taryed  this  gentyll  knyght, 

Tyll  that  playe  was  done, — 
So  longe  abode  Robyn  fastynge, 

Thre  houres  after  the  none. 

Anon'jmous. — Before  1649. 
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Lj-th  and  lysten,  gentyll  men, 

All  that  now  be  here. 
Of  Lytell  Johan,  that  was  the  knyghtes  man, 

Good  mjTrthe  shall  ye  here. 

It  was  upon  a  mery  day. 

That  yonge  men  wolde  go  shete, 
Lj'tell  Johan  fet  his  bowe  anone, 

And  sayd  he  wolde  them  mete. 

Thre  tymes  LyteU  Johan  shot  about. 

And  alway  cleft  the  wande. 
The  proude  sheryf  of  Notyngham 

By  the  markes  gan  staude. 

The  sheryf  saw  how  Johan  shot, 

And  a  great  oath  sware  he  : 
"  This  man  is  the  best  archere 

That  yet  sawe  I  me. 

"  Say  me  now,  wyght  yonge  man, 

Thy  name  now  tell  to  me, 
In  what  countre  were  thou  born. 

And  where  may  thy  wonnjTige  be  ?  " 

"  In  Holdemesse  I  was  bore, 

I  wys,  all  of  my  damo  ; 
Men  call  me  Reynolde  CTrenelefe, 

Whan  I  am  at  hame." 

"  Say  me,  Reynaud  Grenelcfe, 

Wolte  thou  dwell  with  me  ? 
And  every  yere  I  wyll  the  gyve 

Twenty  marke  to  thy  fee." 

"  I  have  a  mayster,"  sayd  LyteU  Johan, 

'•  A  curteys  knyght  is  he  ; 
May  ye  gete  leve  of  hym. 

The  better  may  it  bee." 

The  sheryfe  gate  Lytell  Johan 
Twelve  monethes  of  the  knyght, 

Therfore  he  gave  him  ryght  anone 
A  good  hors  and  a  wyght. 

Now  is  Lytell  Johan  the  sheryfFes  man. 

Heaven  gyve  us  well  to  spedo  ; 
But  alway  thought  Lytell  Joliau 

To  quyte  hym  well  his  mede. 

"Now   so    heaven    me    helpe,"  '  sayd    Lj-tel 
Johan, 

"  And  by  my  trewe  lewte, 
I  shall  be  the  worste  servaunte  to  hym 

That  ever  yet  had  ho." 
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It  befell  upon  a  woduesdaj-, 

The  shcryfe  on  hontraj^e  was  gone, 
And  Lytel  Johan  lay  in  his  bed, 

And  was  forycto  at  home. 

'•Coowde.^t  thou  shoto  as  well  in  a  bowe, 
To  grene  wood  thou  Hholdent  with  me. 

And  two  tymes  in  tho  yore  thy  clothynge 
Ichaunged  sholde  be ; 

Therfoi-e  ho  was  fa.stjmgo 

Tyl  it  was  past  the  none. 
"  Good  gyr  stuard,  I  pray  thee, 

Gevo  me  to  dyne,"  sayd  Lytel  Johan. 

"  And  every  yere  of  Robj-n  Hode 
Twenty  marko  to  thy  fee." 

"  Put  up  thy  sfrerdo,"  sayd  tho  coke, 
'•  And  felowes  wyll  we  be." 

"  It  is  too  long  for  Grenelefe, 
Fastynge  so  long  to  bo  ; 

Thorfore  I  pray  the,  stuarde, 
My  dj-ner  gyve  thou  me." 

Then  he  fette  to  Lytell  Johan 
Tho  numbles  of  a  doe, 

Good  bredo  and  full  good  wj-ne. 
They  ete  and  dranko  thcrto. 

"  Shalt  thou  never  etc  no  drynke,"  sayd  the 
stuarde, 

"Tyll  my  lord  be  como  to  towne." 
"I  make  myn  avowe,"  sayd  Lj'tell  Johan, 

"  I  had  lever  to  cracke  thy  crowne." 

The  butler  was  ful  uncurtoys, 

There  he  stodo  on  flore, 
He  sterte  to  the  buttery, 

And  shot  fast  the  dore. 

Ljiiell  Johan  gave  the  buteler  such  a  rap. 

His  backo  yode  nygh  on  two  ; 
Tho  he  lyved  an  hundreth  wj-nter, 

The  wors  he  sholde  go. 

And  whan  they  had  dronken  well. 

Ther  trouthes  togyder  they  plyght, 
That  they  wol(Je  be  with  EobjTi 

That  ylkc  same  day  at  nyght. 

The  dyde  them  to  the  tresure-hou?, 
As  fast  as  they  myght  gone. 

The  lockes  that  were  of  good  stele 
They  brake  them  everj'chone  ; 

They  toko  away  the  sylver  vessell. 
And  all  that  they  myght  get, 

Feces,  masars,  and  spones, 
Woldo  they  non  forgete  ; 

He  sporned  the  dore  with  his  fote, 
It  went  up  wel  and  fyne, 

And  there  ho  made  a  large  lyveray 
Both  of  ale  and  wy-ne. 

Also  they  toko  the  good  pence. 

Thro  hondred  pounde  and  three  ; 
And  dyd  them  strayt  to  EobjTi  Hode, 

Under  the  grene  wode  tre. 

"  Syth  ye  wyl  not  dj-ne,"  sayd  Lj-tel  Johan, 

"  I  shall  gyxc  you  to  drynke, 
And  though  ye  ly^'o  an  hondred  wynter, 

On  Lytell  Johan  ye  shall  thjTik." 

"  God  the  save,  my  dore  mayst<'r," 

[Little  Johan  said  he.] 
And  than  sayd  Robj-n  to  Lj-tcll  Johan, 

'•  Welcome  myght  thou  be  ; 

Lytell  Johan  ote,  and  Ljrtell  [Johan]  dronke, 

Tho  whyle  that  he  woldo. 
The  shoryfe  had  in  his  kechj-n  a  coke, 

A  stouto  man  and  a  bolde. 

'•  And  also  be  that  fajTe  yeman 
Thou  brjmgest  there  with  thee. 

■\Miat  tydynges  fro  Notj-ngham  ? 
Lj-tell  Johan,  tell  thou  me." 

"  I  make  mj-n  avowe,"  sayd  the  coke, 
"  Thou  arte  a  shrewde  hynde, 

In  an  housholde  to  dwel, 
For  to  ask  thus  to  dyne." 

"  Well  thee  gi-etoth  the  proude  sheryfe. 
And  sonde  thee  here  by  mo 

His  coke  and  his  sylver  vessell. 

And  thre  hondred  poundo  and  thre." 

And  there  ho  lent  Lytel  Johan, 

Good  strokes  thro. 
"  I  make  myn  avowe,"  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

"  These  strokes  lyketh  well  me. 

"I  make  mjTi  avow,"  sayd  Robyn, 
'•  However  the  thing  may  be, 

It  was  never  by  his  good  wyll, 
This  good  is  como  to  me  !  " 

"  Thoa  arte  a  bolde  man  and  an  hardy, 

And  so  thjTiketh  me  ; 
And  or  I  passe  fro  this  place, 

Asaj'Od  better  shalt  thou  be." 

Lj-tell  Johan  hym  there  bethought 

On  a  shrewed  wyle. 
Fyvc  mylo  in  tho  forest  he  ran, 

HjTH  happed  at  his  wyll ; 

Lytell  Johan  drewe  a  good  swerde, 
The  coke  toko  another  in  honde  ; 

They  thought  nothynge  for  to  fle. 
But  styHy  for  to  stondo. 

Than  ho  met  tho  proud  sheryf , 

Huntynge  with  hounde  and  home, 

Lytell  Johan  coud  his  curtoysye. 
And  kncled  hym  befomo  : 

"  I  make  myn  avowe,"  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

'•  And  bo  my  trewc  lewtt>, 
Thou  art  one  of  the  best  swcrdemcn 

That  over  yet  sawo  I  me. 

"  God  thee  save,  my  dere  mayster, 

Keep  thco  well,"  sayd  he. 
'•  Kuyiiolde  Gronolcfe,"  s.iyd  the  sher\-fe, 

■•  Where  hast  thou  nowe  be  r  " 
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••  I  have  be  in  this  forest, 

A  fayre  svght  can  I  se. 
It  was  one  of  the  fayrost  syghtcs 

That  ever  vet  sawe  I  me  ; 

■'  Yonder  I  se  a  rrght  fayre  hart, 

His  coloure  is  [full  shene]. 
Seven  score  of  dere  ujion  an  herde 

Be  aU  with  hym  bedene  ; 

' '  His  tynde  are  ao  sharp,  mayster, 

Of  sexty  and  well  mo, 
That  I  durst  not  shote  for  drede 

Lest  they  wolde  me  sloo." 

••  I  make  myn  avowe  !  "  sayd  the  sheryf, 

"  That  syght  wolde  I  faj-n  se." 
•Biiske  you  thyderwarde,  my  dere  mayster, 
Anone,  and  wende  with  me." 

The  sheryfe  rode,  and  Lytell  Johan 

Of  fote  he  was  full  smarte. 
And  whan  they  came  afore  Robyn  : 

"  Lo,  here  is  the  mayster  haxte  !  " 

Styll  stode  the  proude  sheryf, 

A  scry  man  was  he  : 
*'  "Wo  worth  the,  Eaynolde  Grenelefe  I 

Thou  hast  now  betrayed  me !  " 

"  I  make  myn  avowe,"  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

"  Mayster,  ye  be  to  blame  ; 
I  was  myssers'ed  of  my  dj'nere, 

When  I  was  with  you  at  hame." 

Soone  he  was  to  supper  sette. 
And  served  with  sylver  whyte ; 

And  whan  the  sherj'f  se  his  vessell, 
For  sorowe  he  myght  not  ete. 

"  JIake  good  chere,"  sayd  Robyn  Hode, 

'•  Sheryfe,  for  charyte. 
And  for  the  love  of  Lytell  Johan, 

Thy  lyfe  is  graunted  to  the." 

When  they  had  supped  well, 

'J'he  day  was  all  agone, 
Roltyn  commaunded  Lytell  Johan 

To  drawe  off  his  hosen  and  his  shone. 

His  kyrtell  and  his  cote  a  pye, 

ITiat  was  furred  weU  fyne. 
And  take  him  a  grene  mantell, 

To  lappe  his  body  therin. 

Robyn  commaunded  his  wyght  yong  men, 

Under  the  grene  wood  tre. 
They  shall  lay  in  that  same  sorte 

That  the  sheryf  myght  them  se. 

All  nyght  laye  that  proud  sheryf. 
In  his  breche  and  in  his  sherte. 

No  wonder  it  was,  in  grene  wode, 
Tho  his  sydes  do  smerte. 

"  Make  glad  chere,"  sayd  Robyn  Hode, 

"  Sheryfe,  for  charyte. 
Far  this  is  our  order  I  wys. 

Under  the  grene  wood  tre." 


"  This  is  harder  order,"  sayd  the  sheryfe, 

"  Than  ony  anker  or  frere  ; 
For  al  the  golde  in  mory  Englonde 

I  wolde  not  longe  dweU  here." 

"  All  these  twelve  monethes,"  sayd  Robj-n, 

'■  Thou  shalte  dwell  Avith  me ; 
I  shall  thee  teche,  proud  sheryfe. 

An  outlawe  for  to  be." 

"  Or  I  here   another   nyght   lye,"    sayd   the 
sheryfe, 

"  Robyn,  no  we  I  praye  thee, 
Smyte  of  my  hede  rather  to-morne. 

And  I  forgyve  it  thee. 

"  Lete  me  go,"  then  sayd  the  sherj-f, 

"  For  sajmt  Charyte, 
And  I  wyll  be  thy  best  frende 

That  ever  yet  had  thee." 

"  Thou  shalt  swere  me  an  othe,"  sayd  Robyn, 

"  On  my  bryght  bronde. 
Thou  shalt  never  awayte  me  scathe. 

By  water  ne  by  londe ; 

"  And  if  thou  fynde  ony  of  my  men. 

By  nyght  or  by  day, 
Upon  thyne  othe  thou  shalt  swere, 

To  helpe  them  that  thou  may." 

Now  have  the  sheryf  iswore  his  othe, 

And  home  he  began  to  gone, 
He  was  as  full  of  grene  wode 

As  ever  was  [haw]  of  stone. 
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SELF OF  HIS  LOAN. 

The  sheryf  dwelled  in  Notynghame, 

He  was  fayne  that  he  was  gone, 
And  Robj-n  and  his  mery  men 

W^ent  to  wode  anone. 

"  Go  we  to  djTier  ?  "  sayd  Lj-tell  Johan. 

Robj-n  Hode  sayd,  "  Nay  ; 
For  I  drede  our  lady  be  wroth  with  me. 

For  she  sent  me  not  my  pay." 

"  Have  no  dout,  mayster,"  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

"  Yet  is  not  the  sonne  at  rest ; 
For  I  dare  saye,  and  saufly  swere. 

The  knyght  is  trewo  and  trust." 

"  Take  thy  bo  we  in  thy  hande,"  sayd  Robyn, 

"  Let  Moch  wende  with  thee, 
And  so  shall  Wyllyam  Scathelock, 

And  no  man  abyde  with  me, 

"  And  walke  up  into  the  Sayles, 

And  to  Watlynge-strete, 
And  wayte  after  some  unketh  gest, 

Up-chaunce  ye  may  them  mete. 
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"  "WTiethcr  ho  be  mosscnpcro, 

Or  a  man  that  myrthcs  can, 
Or  j'f  he  be  a  pore  man, 

Of  my  good  he  shall  have  some.  " 

Forth  then  stcrt  Lytcl  Johan, 

Half  in  tray  an<l  tenc, 
And  pj'rde  hym  with  a  full  good  swcrde, 

Under  a  mantel  of  grene. 

They  went  up  to  the  Sayles, 

These  ycmen  all  thro  ; 
They  lokcd  e.'st,  they  lokcd  west, 

They  mj'ght  no  man  se. 

But  as  they  loked  in  Bamysdale, 

By  the  hyo  wayc. 
Than  were  they  ware  of  two  blacke  monkes, 

Echo  on  a  good  palfcray. 

Then  bespake  Lytell  Johan, 

To  Much  he  gan  sa.v, 
"  I  dare  lay  my  lyfo  to  weddo, 

That  these  monkes  have  brought  our  pay. 

"  Make  glad  chore,"  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

"  And  frese  our  bowes  of  ewe, 
And  loke  your  hertes  be  seker  and  sad. 

Your  stryngcs  trusty  and  trewe. 

"  The  monke  hath  fifty  two  men. 

And  seven  soniers  fidl  stronge  ; 
There  rydeth  no  by.«shop  in  this  londo 

So  ryally,  I  understond. 

"Brethem,"  sayd  Lj'tell  Johan, 
"  Here  are  no  more  but  we  thre  ; 

But  we  brynge  them  to  dyner. 
Our  maystcr  dare  wo  not  so. 

"  Bende  your  bowes,"  sayd  LytoU  Johan. 

"  Make  all  yon  prose  to  stondc  : 
Tlie  formost  monke,  his  lyfe  and  bis  deth 

Is  closed  in  my  honde. 

"  Abydo,  chorle  monke,"  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

"  No  ferther  that  thou  gone  ; 
Yf  thou  doost,  by  dero  worthy  god. 

Thy  deth  is  in  my  honde. 

"And  evyll  thryfte  on  thy  hcde,"  sayd  Lytell 
Johan, 

"  Eyght  under  thy  hattes  bonde, 
For  thou  hast  made  our  mayster  wroth, 

He  is  fastyngo  so  longe." 

"  Who  is  your  mayster  ?  "  sayd  the  monke. 

L}'tell  Johan  sayd,  "  Robyn  Hodc." 
"  Ho  is  a  stronge  thcfc,"  sayd  the  monko. 

"  Of  hym  herd  I  never  good." 

"  Thou  lyest,"  than  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

"  And  that  shall  rewe  thee  ; 
He  is  a  yeman  of  the  forost. 

To  dyne  he  hath  bode  thee." 

Much  was  redy  with  a  bolto, 

Eeddily  and  a-none, 
He  set  the  monko  to  fore  the  brcst. 

To  the  grounde  that  he  can  gone. 


Of  fyfty  two  wypht  youge  men. 

There  abode  not  one, 
Saf  a  lytell  page,  and  a  gromo 

To  lede  the  somcrs  with  Johan. 

They  brought  the  monke  to  the  lodge  doro, 

AVhethor  he  were  loth  or  lefe. 
For  to  spoke  with  Kobyn  Hode, 

Maugre  in  thoyr  tethe. 

Eobyn  dyd  adowne  his  hode. 

The  monke  whan  that  he  sec  ; 
The  monko  was  not  so  curteysc, 

His  hode  then  let  ho  be. 

"  He  is  a  chorle,  mayster,  I  swere," 

Than  sayd  Lytell  Johan. 
"Thereof  no  force,"  sayd  RobjTi, 

"  For  curteysy  can  he  none. 

"  How  many  men,"  sayd  Robyn, 

"  Had  this  monke,  Johan  ?  " 
"  Fyfty  and  two  whan  that  we  met, 

But  many  of  them  be  gone." 

"  Let  blowe  a  home,"  sayd  Eobyn, 
"That  felaushyp  may  us  knowe.' 

Seven  score  of  wyght  yemen 
Came  pryckynge  on  a  rowe. 

And  everych  of  them  a  good  mantill. 

Of  scarlet  and  of  raye. 
All  they  came  to  good  Robyn, 

To  wj-te  what  he  wolde  say. 

They  made  the  monke  to  wasshe  and  wype, 

And  syt  at  his  denere. 
RobjTi  Hode  and  Lytel  Johan 

They  served  him  bothe  in  fere. 

"  Do  gladly,  monke,"  sayd  Robyn. 

"  Gramercy,  sjt,"  sayd  he. 
"  Where  is  your  abbay,  whan  ye  arc  at  home. 

And  who  is  your  avowe  r  " 

"  Saynt  Mary  abbay,"  saj-d  the  monke, 

'•  Though  I  be  sj-mple  here." 
"  In  what  offyce  ?  "  sayd  Eobyn. 

"  Syr,  the  hye  selerer." 

"  Ye  be  the  more  welcome,"  sayd  Eobyn, 

"  So  ever  mot«  I  the. 
Fyll  of  the  best  wyne,"  sayd  Eobyn, 

"This  monko  shall  drynkc  to  me. 

"  But  I  have  grete  mervayle,"  sayd  Eobyn. 

"  Of  all  this  longe  day, 
I  drede  our  lady  be  wroth  with  me. 

She  sent  me  not  my  pay." 

"  Have  no  doute,  mayster,"  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

"  Ye  have  no  nede  I  save. 
This  monko  it  hath  brought,  I  dare  well  swere. 

For  he  is  of  hor  abbay." 

"  She  was  a  borowe."  sayd  Eobyn, 

"  Betwene  a  knyght  and  me. 
Of  a  h-tcU  money  th.tt  1  hym  lent, 

Under  the  grene  wode  tree  ; 
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"  And  yf  thou  hast  that  sj-lver  ibroughte, 

I  praye  the  lot  me  se. 
Ami  I  shall  helpc  thee  eftsones, 

Yf  thou  have  node  of  me." 

The  monke  swore  a  fuU  grete  othe, 

With  a  sory  chere  : 
'•  Of  the  borowchode  thou  spokcst  to  mo, 

Herde  I  never  ere." 

"  I  make  mjni  avovrc,"  sayd  Robyn, 

•■  Monke,  thou  arte  to  blame, 
For  g-od  is  holde  a  ryghtwys  man, 

And  so  is  his  dame. 
"  Thou  toldest  with  thyn  owne  tonge, 

Thou  may  not  say  nay. 
How  thou  arte  her  scrvaunt, 

And  servest  her  every  day  : 

' '  And  thou  art  made  her  messengere, 

My  money  for  to  pay, 
Therfore  I  con  thee  more  thankc, 

Thou  art  come  at  thy  day. 

"  What  is  in  your  cofers  ?  "  sayd  Eobyn, 

•'  Trewe  then  tell  thou  me." 
"  Syr,"  he  sayd,  "  twenty  markc, 

Al  so  mote  I  the." 

"  Yf  there  be  no  more,"  sayd  Eobyn, 

"  I  wyll  not  one  peuy  ; 
Yf  thou  hast  myster  of  ony  more, 

Syr,  more  I  shall  leude  to  the  ; 

"  And  yf  I  fynde  more,"  sayd  Eobyn, 

"  I  wys  thou  shalte  it  forgone  ; 
For  of  thy  spendynge  sylver,  monk, 

Thereof  wj-11 1  ryght  none. 

"  Go  nowe  forthe,  Lytell  Johan, 

And  the  trouth  tell  thou  me  ; 
If  there  be  no  more  but  twenty  marke, 

No  peny  that  I  se." 

Lytell  Johan  spred  his  mantell  downe. 

As  ho  had  done  before. 
And  he  tolde  out  of  the  monkes  male, 

Eyght  hundreth  pounde  and  more. 

Lytell  Johan  let  it  lye  full  sty  11, 
And  went  to  his  mayster  in  hast : 

"  Syr,"  he  sayd,  "the  monke  is  trewe  ynowc, 
Our  lady  hath  doubled  your  cost." 

"  I  make  myn  avowe,"  sayd  Eobyn, 

"  (Monke,  what  tolde  I  thee  ?) 
Our  lady  is  the  trewest  woman 

That  ever  yet  founde  I  me. 

"  By  all  that's  good,"  sayd  Eobyn, 
"  To  seche  all  Englond  thorowe, 

Y^'et  founde  I  never  to  ray  pay 
A  moche  better  borowe. 

"  Fyll  of  the  best  wyne,  dohym  drynko,"  sayd 
Eobyn  ; 

"  And  grete  well  thy  lady  hende. 
And  yf  she  have  nedo  of  Eobyn  Hode, 

She  shall  hym  fynde  a  frende  ; 


"  And  yf  she  nedeth  ony  more  sylvtr, 

Come  thou  agayne  to  mo, 
Ami,  by  this  token  she  hath  me  sent. 

She  shall  have  such  thre." 

The  monke  was  going  to  London  ward. 

There  to  holde  grete  mote. 
The  knyght  that  rode  so  hye  on  hors. 

To  bryngo  hym  under  foto. 

"  Whither  be  ye  away  ?  "  sayd  Eobyn. 

"  Syr,  to  manors  in  this  londe, 
To  reken  with  our  roves. 

That  have  done  moch  wronge." 

The  monke  toke  the  hors  with  spurre, 

No  longer  woldo  he  abyde. 
'■  Aske  to  drynke,"  than  sayd  Eobyn, 

'•  Or  that  ye  forther  ryde." 

"  Nay,  fore  heaven,"  than  sayd  the  monke, 

"  Me  reweth  I  cam  so  nere  ; 
For  better  chepe  I  myght  have  dyned 

In  Blythe  or  in  Dankestcre." 

"  Grete  well  your  abbot,"  sayd  Eobyn, 

"  And  your  pryour,  I  you  pray, 
And  byd  hym  sende  me  such  a  monke 

To  dyner  every  day." 

Now  lete  we  that  monke  be  styll, 

And  speke  we  of  that  knyght, 
Y'et  he  came  to  holde  his  day 

Whyle  that  it  was  lyght. 

He  dyde  him  strcyt  to  Barnysdale, 

Under  the  grene  woile  tre. 
And  he  founde  there  Eobyn  Hode, 

And  all  his  mery  meyne. 

The  knyght  lyght  downe  of  his  good  palfray, 

EobJ^l  whan  he  gan  see. 
So  curteysly  he  dyde  adoune  his  hode. 

And  set  hym  on  his  knee. 

"  God  the  save,  good  Eobyn  Hode, 

And  al  this  company." 
"  Welcome  bo  thou,  gentyll  knyght, 

And  ryght  welcome  to  me." 

Than  bespake  hym  Eobyn  Hode 

To  that  knyght  so  fro  : 
"  ^Vhat  node  dryveth  the  to  grene  wode  ? 

I  pray  the,  syr  knyght,  tell  me. 

"  And  welcome  be  thou,  gentyl  knyght, 

Why  hast  thou  be  so  longe  ?  " 
"  For  the  abbot  and  the  hye  justyce 

V7olde  have  had  my  londe." 

"  Hast  thou  thy  londe  agayne  ?  "  sayd  Eobyn, 

"  Treuth  than  tell  thou  me." 
"  Y''e,  truly,"  sayd  the  knyght, 

"  And  that  thankc  .  god  and  the. 

"  But  take  not  a  grefe,  I  have  be  so  longe ; 

I  came  by  a  wrastelynge. 
And  there  I  dyd  holpe  a  pore  yem^n. 

With  wronge  was  put  behyndo." 
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"  Xay.  th<at  is  well,'  savfl  Rohyn, 
"  Syr  knyt'ht.  that  thanko  I  tho  ; 

■\Vhat  man  that  hclpcth  a  trooil  yeman, 
His  frendo  than  wyll  I  bo." 

"  Have  here  fouro  hondrod  poundc,"  sayd  the 
knyght, 

'•The  whichc  ye  lent  to  me  ; 
And  hero  is  also  an  hondrod  more 

Fcr  your  curtoysy." 

"  Nay.  syr  Iccyght,"  then  sayd  Eobyn, 

"  Thou  broke  it  well  for  ay  ; 
Tor  our  lady,  by  her  solcrer, 

Hath  sent  to  me  my  pay ; 

"  And  yf  I  toko  it  twj'se, 

A  shame  it  were  to  mo  • 
But  trcwely,  pontyll  knyght, 

Wclcom  arte  thou  to  me." 

Wlian  Robyn  had  toldo  his  tale, 

He  leugh  and  had  good  chere. 
■•  By  my  trouthc,"  then  sayd  the  knyght, 

"  Your  money  is  redy  hero." 

■'Broke  it  well,"'  sayd  Robyn, 

"  Thou  gcntyll  knyght  so  fro  ; 
And  welcome  bo  thou,  gontyll  knyght, 

Under  my  trystcU  tree. 

•'  But    v,-hat   shall   these   bowes   do  ? "    sayd 
Robyn, 

"  And  those  arowes  ifedered  fro  r " 
"By  my  troth,"  than  sayd  the  knyght, 

"  A  pore  present  to  theo." 

"  Come  now  forth,  Lj-toll  Johan, 

And  go  to  my  troasuri', 
And  brynge  me  there  fouro  hondrcd  pounde, 

The  monkc  over-tolde  it  to  mc. 

•'  Have  hero  fouro  hondrod  pounde, 

Thon  gentyll  knyght  and  trewe, 
And  bye  hors  and  harncs  good, 

And  gjlte  thy  spurres  all  newe  : 

"  And  yf  thou  fayle  ony  spendynge. 

Come  to  Robyn  Hode, 
And  by  my  trouth  thou  shalt  none  fayle 

The  whyles  I  have  any  good. 

••  And  broke  well  thj'  four  hondrod  pounde 

AVhiche  I  lent  to  the. 
And  make  thy  selfo  no  more  so  bare, 

By  the  counsell  of  me." 
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"\^^len  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John 

Down  a  down,  a  down,  a  down. 
Wont  o'er  yon  bank  of  broom. 
Said  Robin  Hood  to  Little  John, 
••  We  have  shot  for  many  a  pound  : 
Hey  down,  a  down,  a  down. 


"  But  I  am  not  able  to  shoot  one  shot  more. 

My  arrows  will  not  flee  ; 
But  I  have  a  cousin  lives  down  below. 

Please  God,  she  will  bleed  me." 

Now  Robin  is  to  fair  Kirkley  gone, 

As  fast  as  ho  can  wen  ; 
But  before  ho  came  there,  as  we  do  hear. 

He  was  taken  very  ill. 

And  when  that  ho  came  to  fair  Kirkley  Hall. 

He  knocked  all  at  tho  ring, 
Bnt  none  was  so  ready  as  his  cousin  herself 

For  to  let  bold  Robin  in. 

"Will  j'oa  please  to  sit  down,  cousin  Robin," 
she  said, 

"  And  drink  some  beer  with  me  ?  " 
"  Xo,  I  will  neither  eat  nor  drink. 

Till  I  am  blooded  by  thee." 

"Well,  I  have  a  room,  cousin  Robin,"  she 
said, 

"  \\Tiich  you  did  never  see  ; 
And  if  you  please  to  walk  therein. 

You  blooded  by  me  shall  be." 

She  took  him  by  tho  lily-white  hand. 

And  led  him  to  a  private  room ; 
And  there  she  blooded  bold  Robin  Hood, 

■\\Tiilst  one  drop  of  blood  would  run. 

She  blooded  him  in  tho  vein  of  the  arm. 
And  locked  him  up  in  the  room  : 

There  did  he  bleed  all  the  live-long  day. 
Until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

He  then  bethought  him  of  a  casement  door. 

Thinking  for  to  begone  ; 
Ho  was  so  weak  he  could  not  leap. 

Nor  he  could  not  get  down. 

Ho  then  bethought  him  of  his  bugle-horn. 

Which  hung  low  dovra  to  his  knee. 
He  set  his  horn  unto  his  mouth. 

And  blew  out  weak  blasts  three. 


Then  Little  John,  when  hearing 
As  he  sat  under  tho  tree, 

"  I  fear  my  master  is  near  dead, 
He  blows  so  wearily." 


him, 


Then  Little  John  to  fair  Kirkley  is  gone. 

As  fast  as  ho  can  dree  : 
And  when  ho  came  to  Kirkley  Hall, 

He  broke  locks  two  or  three  ; 

Until  ho  came  bold  Robin  to. 

Thou  he  fell  on  his  knee  ; 
"  A  boon,  a  boon,"  cries  Little  John. 

"Master,  I  beg  of  thee. ' 

"  'What  is  that  boon,"  quoth  Robin  Hood, 
"  Little  John,  thou  bogst  of  me  :  " 

"  It  is  to  burn  fair  Kirkley  Hall, 
And  all  their  nunnery." 
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•'  Now  nay,  now  nay,"  quotli  Eobiu  Hood, 

"  That  "boon  I'll  not  grant  thee  ; 
I  never  hurt  woman  in  all  my  life, 

Nor  man  in  woman's  company. 

"  I  never  hiirt  fair  maid  in  all  my  time, 

Nor  at  my  end  shall  it  be  : 
But  give  me  my  bent  bow  in  my  hand, 

Anil  a  broad  arrow  I'll  let  flee  : 
And  where  this  arrow  is  taken  up. 

There  shall  my  grave  digged  be. 

"  Lay  me  a  green  sod  under  my  head, 

And  another  under  my  feet ; 
And  lay  my  bent  bow  by  my  side, 

Whieli  was  my  music  sweet : 
And  make  my  grave  of  gravel  and  green, 

^Vhieh  is  most  right  and  meet. 

"  Let  me  have  length  and  breadth  enough. 
With  a  green  sod  under  my  head ; 

That  they  may  say  when  I  am  dead, 
Here  lies  bold  Robin  Hood." 

These  words  they  readily  promised  him, 

\Miich  did  bold  Robin  please  : 
And  there  they  buried  bold  Robin  Hood, 

Near  to  the  fair  Kirkleys. 
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A  noble  marquess, 

As  he  did  ride  a  hunting, 

Hard  by  a  forest  side, 
A  fair  and  comely  maiden, 
As  she  did  sit  a  spinning. 

His  gentle  eye  espied. 

Most  fair  and  lovely, 

And  of  comely  grace  was  she. 

Although  in  simple  attire  : 
She  sung  full  sweetly, 
With  pleasant  voice  melodiously, 

"Which  set  the  lord's  heart  on  fire. 
The  more  he  looked,  the  more  he  might ; 
Beaut}'  bred  his  heart's  delight. 
And  to  this  comely  damsel 

Then  he  went : — 
"  God  speed,"  quoth  he,  "thou  famous  flower, 
Fair  mistress  of  this  homely  bower, 
"Where  love  and  virtue 

Dwell  -with  sweet  content." 

With  comely  gesture, 

And  modest  mUd  behaviour, 

She  bid  him  welcome  then  ; 
She  entertained  him 
In  faithful  friendly  manner. 

And  all  his  gentlemen. 


The  noble  marquess 

In  's  heart  felt  such  a  flama, 

"Which  set  his  senses  all  at  strife  : 
Quoth  he,  "  Fair  maiden. 
Show  me  soon  what  is-thy  name  : 

I  -mean  to  make  thee  my  wife." 
"  Grissell  is  my  name,"  quoth  she, 
"  Far  unfit  for  your  degree, 
A  sUly  mai<len, 

And  of  parents  poor." 
"  Nay,  Grissell,  thou  art  rich,"  he  said, 
"  A  ^-irtuous,  fair,  and  comely  maid  ; 
Grant  me  thy  love, 

And  I  vriil  ask  no  more." 


At  length  she  consented. 
And  being  both  contented. 

They  married  were  \Nith  speed  ; 
Her  country'  russet 
W^as  changed  to  silk  and  velvet. 

As  to  her  state  agreed  ; 
And  when  that  she 
Was  trimly  tired  in  the  same, 

Her  beauty  shone  most  bright, 
Far  staining  every 
Other  fair  and  princely  dame. 

That  did  appear  in  sight. 
Many  envied  her  therefore, 
Because  she  was  of  parents  poor. 
And  'twixt  her  lord  and  she. 

Great  strife  did  raise. 
Some  said  this,  and  some  said  that. 
And  some  did  call  her  beggar's  brat, 
And  to  her  lord 

They  would  her  oft  dispraise. 

"  0  !  noble  marquess," 

Quoth  they,  "  why  dost  thou  vn:ong  us. 

Thus  basely  for  to  wed, 
That  might  have  gotten 
An  honourable  lady 

Into  your  princely  bed  ? 
Who  will  not  now 
Your  noble  issue  stQl  deride, 

WTiich  shall  hereafter  be  born, 
That  are  of  blood  so  base. 
Born  by  the  mother's  side. 

The  which  will  bring  them  in  scorn. 
Put  her,  therefore,  quite  away. 
And  take  to  you  a  lady  gay, 
WTiereby  your  lineage 

May  renowned  be." 
Thus  every  day  they  seemed  to  prate 
That  maliced  Grissell' s  good  estate  ; 
Who  all  this  while 

Took  it  most  patiently. 


WTien  that  the  marquess 

Did  see  that  they  were  bent  thus 

Against  his  faithful  wife, 
\\Tiom  he  most  dearly, 
Tenderly,  and  entirely, 

Beloved  as  his  life  ; 
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Minding  in  secret 

For  to  prove  licr  patient  heart, 

Thereby  her  foos  to  disgrace  ; 
Thinking  to  show  her 
A  hard  discourteous  part, 

That  nion  nii^rht  pity  her  case. 
Great  with  child  this  lady  was, 
And  at  last  it  came  to  pass, 
Two  goodly  children 

At  one  l)irth  she  ha<l  : 
A  son  and  daughter  God  had  sent, 
Which  did  their  father  well  content, 
And  which  did  make 

Their  mother's  heart  full  glad. 

Great  royal  feasting, 

■\Vas  at  these  children's  christening, 

And  princely  triumph  made  ; 
Six  weeks  together, 
All  nobles  that  came  thither, 

"Were  entertained  and  stayed  ; 
And  when  all  these  pleasant 
Sportings  were  quite  done, 

The  marquess  a  messenger  sent 
For  his  young  daughter. 
And  his  I'rctty  smiling  son  ; 

Declaring  his  full  intent, 
How  that  the  babes  must  murdered  be  ; 
For  so  the  marquess  did  decree. 
"  Come,  let  me  have 

The  children,"  then  he  said. 
With  that  fair  Grissell  wept  full  sore. 
She  wrung  her  hands,  and  said  no  more, 
'•  My  gracious  lord 

Must  have  his  will  obeyed." 


She  took  the  babies. 

Even  from  the  nursing  ladies, 

Between  her  tender  arms  ; 
She  often  wishes 
With  many  sorrowful  kisses. 

That  she  might  ease  their  harms. 
"  Farewell,  farewell, 
A  thousand  times,  my  children  dear, 

Never  shall  I  see  you  again  ; 
'Tis  long  of  me. 
Your  sad  and  woeful  mother  here. 

For  whose  sake  both  must  bo  slain. 
Had  I  been  born  of  royal  race, 
You  might  have  lived  in  happy  case ; 
But  you  must  die 

For  my  uuworthiness. 
Come,  messenger  of  death,"  quoth  she, 
"  Take  my  dearest  babes  to  thee. 
And  to  their  father 

My  complaints  express." 

He  took  the  children. 
And  to  his  noble  master. 

He  bore  them  tlionco  with  speed  ; 
^Mio  in  secret  sent  them 
Unto  a  noble  ladj-. 

To  be  brought  up  in  deed. 


Then  to  fair  Grissell, 

With  a  heavy  heart  he  goes, 

AVhere  she  sat  mildly  all  alone  : 
A  pleasant  gesture. 
And  a  lovely  look  she  shows. 

As  if  no  grief  she  ha<i  known. 
Quoth  he,  "  Mj'  children  now  are  fdain  ; 
What  thinks  fair  Grissell  of  the  same  r 
Sweet  Grissell,  now 

Declare  thy  mind  to  me." 
"  Sith  you,  mj'  lord,  are  pleased  with  it. 
Poor  Grissell  thinks  the  action  fit : 
Both  I  and  mine 

At  your  command  will  be." 


"  My  nobles  murmur. 

Fair  Gri.<sull,  at  thy  honour, 

And  I  no  joy  can  have, 
Till  thou  be  banished. 
Both  from  the  court  and  presence 

As  thej'  unjustly  crave. 
Thou  must  be  stripped 
Out  of  thy  statelj'  garments  all ; 

And  as  thou  cam'st  to  me, 
In  homely  gray. 
Instead  of  bisse  and  purest  pall. 

Now  all  thy  clotliing  must  be  : 
My  lady  thou  must  be  no  more, 
Kor  I  thj-  lord,  which  grieves  me  sore. 
The  poorest  life 

Must  now  content  thy  mind. 
A  groat  to  thee  I  must  not  give 
Thee  to  maintain  while  I  do  live ; 
Against  my  Grissell 

Such  great  foes  I  find." 

When  gentle  Grissell 

Did  hear  these  woeful  tidings. 

The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes, 
Notliing  she  answered, 
No  words  of  discontentment 

Did  from  her  lips  arise. 
Her  vehet  gown 
Most  patiently  she  stripped  off. 

Her  kirtle  of  silk  with  the  same  .- 
Her  russet  gown 
Was  brought  again  with  many  a  scoff. 

To  bear  them  herself  she  did  fVame. 
"VMien  she  was  dressed  in  this  array. 
And  was  ready  to  part  awaj", 
"  God  send  long  Ufe 

Unto  my  lord,"  quoth  she  ; 
"  Let  no  oft'ence  be  found  in  this. 
To  give  my  love  a  partuig  kiss." 
With  watery  eyes, 

'■  Farewell,  mv  dear,"  said  ho. 


From  princely  palace 
Unto  her  father's  cottago 

Poor  Grissell  now  is  gona. 
Full  sixteen  winters 
She  lived  there  contented  : 

Xo  wrong  she  thought  upon. 
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Anil  at  that  time  througrh 

All  the  land  the  speeches  went. 

The  marquess  should  married  be 
I'nto  a  noble  lady  great, 
Of  high  descent ; 

And  to  the  same  all  parties  did  agree. 
The  marquess  sent  for  Grissell  fair, 
The  bride's  bed-chamber  to  prepare 
That  nothingr  therein 

Might  be  found  awry. 
The  bride  was  with  her  brother  come, 
^Miich  was  great  joy  to  all  and  some ; 
Eut  Grissell  took 

All  this  most  patiently. 

And  in  the  morning. 

When  as  they  should  be  wedded. 

Her  patience  there  was  tried : 
Grissell  was  charged 
Herself  in  friendly  manner 

For  to  attire  the  bride. 
Most  willingly 
She  gave  consent  to  do  the  same  ; 

The  bride  in  bravery  was  dressed. 
And  presently 
The  noble  marquess  thither  came 

With  all  his  lords  at  his  request. 
"01  Grissell,  I  would  ask  of  thee, 
If  to  this  match  thou  wilt  agree  ? 
Methinks  thj'  looks 

Are  waxed  wondrous  coy."' 
With  that  they  all  began  to  smile, 
And  Grissell  she  replied  the  while, 
'•  God  send  lord  marquess 

Many  years  of  joy." 


The  marquess  was  moved 
To  see  his  best  beloved 

Thus  patient  in  distress  ; 
He  stept  unto  her, 
And  by  the  hand  he  took  her. 

These  words  he  did  express  : — 
"  Thou  art  my  bride, 
And  all  the  bride  I  mean  to  have : 

These  two  thy  own  children  be." 
The  youthful  lady 
On  her  knees  did  blessing  crave, 

Her  brother  as  well  as  she. 
"  And  you  that  envied  her  estate, 
"Whom  I  have  made  my  loving  mate, 
Now  blush  for  shame. 

And  honour  virtuous  life. 
The  chronicles  of  lasting  fame 
Shall  evermore  extol  the  name 
Of  patient  Grissell, 

My  most  constant  wife." 

Ationyrdous. — Before  1649. 
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There  were  twa  sisters  sat  in  a  bow'r ; 

(Binnorie,  0  Binnorie  I) 
A  knight  cam'  there,  a  noble  wooer. 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 


He  courted  the  eldest  wi'  glove  and  ring, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie  I) 
But  he  lo'ed  the  youngest  aboon  a"  thing, 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

The  eldest  she  was  vexed  sair, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie  !) 
And  sair  envied  her  sister  fair. 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

Upon  a  morning  fair  and  clear, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie  1) 
She  cried  upon  her  sister  dear. 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o"  Binnorie. 

"  0  sister,  sister,  tak'  my  hand," 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie !) 
"  And  let's  go  down  to  the  river-strand. 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie." 

She's  ta'en  her  by  the  lily  hand, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie  I) 
And  down  they  went  to  the  river-strand, 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

The  youngest  stood  upon  a  stane, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie !) 
The  eldest  cam'  and  pushed  her  in, 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

"  0  sister,  sister,  reach  your  hand  ! 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie  !) 
"  And  ye  sail  be  heir  o'  half  my  land  "— 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

"  O  sister,  reach  me  but  your  glove  I  " 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie !) 
"And  sweet  William  sail  be  your  love  " — 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

Sometimes  she  sank,  sometimes  she  swam, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie !) 
Till  she  cam'  to  the  mouth  o'  yon  mill-dam. 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

Out  then  cam'  the  miller's  son 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie  !) 
And  saw  the  fair  maid  soummin'  in. 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

"  O  father,  father,  draw  your  dam  I  " 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie!) 
"  There's  either  a  mermaid  or  a  swan," 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

The  miller  quickly  drew  the  dam, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie  I) 
And  there  he  found  a  drown'd  womiin. 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

Round  about  her  middle  sma' 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie !) 
There  went  a  gouden  girdle  bra'. 

By  the  bonnj^  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

All  amang  her  yellow  hair 

(Binnorie,  0  Binnorie !) 
A  string  o'  pearls  was  twisted  rare. 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 
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On  her  fingers  lily-white, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie  1) 
The  jewel-rings  were  shining  bright, 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

An<l  by  there  cam'  a  harper  fine, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie  !) 
Haqjod  to  nobles  when  they  dine, 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

And  when  he  looked  that  lady  on, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie  !) 
He  sigh'd  and  made  a  heavy  moan. 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

He's  ta'en  three  locks  o'  her  yellow  hair, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie  I) 
And  wi'  them  strung  his  harp  sae  rare, 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

He  went  into  her  father's  hall, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie  1) 
And  played  his  harp  before  them  all. 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

And  sune  the  harp  sang  loud  and  clear 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie  !) 
"  Fareweel,  ray  father  and  mither  dear!  " 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

And  nci?t  when  the  harp  began  to  sing, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie  1) 
'Twas     •Fareweel,    sweetheart!"     said 
string. 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 


the 


And  then  as  plain  as  plain  could  be, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie  !) 
"  There  sits  my  sister  wha  drowned  me  !  " 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

Anonymous. — Before  1C49. 


52S.  — THE    HUNTING    OF    THE 
CHEVIOT. 

The  Percy  out  of  Northumberland, 

And  a  vow  to  God  made  he. 
That  he  would  hunt  in  the  mountains 

Of  Cheviot  within  days  three. 
In  the  niaugro  of  doughty  Douglas, 

And  all  that  with  him  bo. 

The  fattest  harts  in  all  Cheviot 

He  said  he  would  kill  and  carry  away  : 

"By  my  faith,"  said  the  doughty  Douglas 
again, 
"  I  will  lot  that  hunting  if  I  may." 

Then  the  Percy  out  of  Bamborongh  cime, 
And  with  him  a  mighty  mcyni'-, 

Fifteen  hundred  archers,  of  blood  and  bone. 
Thov  were  chosen  out  of  shires  three. 


Thin  began  on  a  Monday  at  mom, 

In  Cheviot  the  hills  ho  hie  ; 
The  child  may  rue  it  that  is  unborn  ; 

It  was  the  more  pitio. 

The  drivers  thorough  the  woodis  went, 

For  to  raise  the  deer  ; 
Bowmen  bieker'd  upon  the  bent 

With  their  broad  arrows  clear. 

Then  the  wild  thorough  the  woodcs  went, 

On  every  side  shear ; 
Greyhounds  thorough  the  greves  glent 

For  to  kill  their  deer. 

They  began  in  Cheviot,  the  hills  above. 

Early  on  Monanday ; 
By  that  it  drew  to  the  hour  of  noon, 

A  hundred  fat  hartes  dead  there  lay. 

They  blew  a  mort  upon  the  bent, 
They  assembled  on  sides  shear ; 

To  the  quarry  then  the  Percy  went. 
To  the  brittling  of  the  deer. 

He  said,  "  It  was  the  Douglas's  promi.=o 

This  day  to  meet  me  here  : 
But  I  wist  he  would  fail,  verament," — 

A  great  oath  the  Percy  sware. 

At  last  a  squire  of  Northumberland 

Looked  at  his  hand  full  nigh  ; 
He    was    ware    of    the    doughty    Douglas 
coming. 

With  him  a  mighty  meyne  ; 

Both  with  spear,  bill,  and  brand ; 

It  was  a  mighty  sight  to  see  ; 
Hardier  men,  both  of  heart  and  hand. 

Were  not  in  Christiantie. 

They  were  twenty  hundred  spearmen  good, 

Withouten  any  fail ; 
They   were   born   along   by  the   Water  of 
"Tweed, 

In  the  bounds  of  Tivydale. 

"Leave  off  brittling  the  deer,''  he  said, 
'•  To  your  bows  look  yc  take  good  heed  ; 

For  since  ye  were  of  your  mothers  boru 
Had  ye  never  so  micklo  need.' 

The  doughty  Douglas  on  a  steed 

He  rode  all  his  men  beforne  ; 
His  armour  glittered  as  a  gledo ; 

A  bolder  barne  was  never  born. 

"  Tell  me  who  ye  are,"  ho  says, 
"  Or  whose  men  that  ye  be  ; 
.  "Who  gave  you  leave  to  hunt  in  this  chace 
In  the  spite  of  me  ?  " 

The  first  mr.n  that  ever  him  answer  made. 

It  was  the  good  Lord  Pcrcj- ; 
"  We  will  not  tell  thee  who  wo  are. 

Nor  whoso  men  that  wo  bo  ; 
But  wo  will  hunt  here  in  this  cka«e, 

In  spito  of  thine  and  thee. 
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-  The  fattest  harts  in  all  Cheviot 

We  have  kill'd,  and  cast  to  carry  away." 
"  By  my  troth,"  said  the  doughty  Douglas 

again,  ,, 

"  Therefor  shall  one  of  us  die  this  day. 

Then  said  the  doughty  Douglas 

Unto  the  Lord  Percy. 
•'  To  kUl  all  these  guiltless  men, 

Alas,  it  were  great  pitie  ! 

•'  But.  Percy,  thou  art  a  lord  of  land, 
And  I  am  earl  called  in  my  countrie ; 

Let  aU  our  men  apart  from  us  stand. 
And  do  the  battle  ofif  thee  and  me." 

•'  Now,  curse  on  his  crown,"  said  the  Lord 
Percy, 

'■  "WTiosoever  thereto  says  nay  ! — 
By  my  troth,  doughty  Douglas,"  he  says, 

'•Thou  never  shalt  see  that  day. 

•'  Neither  in  England,  Scotland,  nor  France, 

Of  woman  born  there  is  none. 
But,  an  fortune  be  my  chance, 

I  dare  meet  him,  one  man  for  one." 

Then  spake  a  squire  of  Northumberland, 
Kichard  Witherington  was  his  name  : 

'•  It  shall  never  be  told  in  South-England," 
he  says, 
"  To  King  Harry  the  Fourth,  for  shame  ! 

"  I  wot  ye  bin  great  lordes  two, 

I  am  a  poor  squire  of  land ; 
I'U  ne'er  see  my  captain  fight  on  a  field. 

And  a  looker-on  to  stand : 
But  while  I  may  my  weapon  wield 

I  will  fail  not,  heart  and  hand." 

That  day,  that  day,  that  dreadful  day  !— 

The  first  fytte  here  I  find. 
An  ye  ^vill  hear  more  of  the  Hunting  of 
Cheviot, 

Yet  more  there  is  behind. 

THE   SECOND   FYTTE. 

The  Englishmen  had  their  bowes  bent. 

Their  hearts  were  good  enow  ; 
The  first   [flight!   of  arrows  that  they  shot 
off, 

Seven  score  spearmen  they  sloughe. 

Yet  bides  Earl  Douglas  upon  the  bent, 

A  caj)tain  good  enow, 
And  that  was  soon  seen,  vcrament, 

For  he  wrought  [the  English  wo]. 

The  Douglas  parted  his  host  in  three. 
Like  a  chieftain  [full]  of  pride ; 

With  sure  spears  of  mighty  tree 
They  came  in  on  every  side. 

Thorough  our  English  archery. 

And  gave  many  a  wound  full  wide  ; 

Many  a  doughty  they  gar'd  to  die. 
Which  gained  them  no  [small]  pride. 


The  Englishmen  let  their  bowes  be, 

And  pull'd  out  brands  that  were  bright ; 

It  was  a  heavy  sight  to  see 

Bright  swords  on  basnets  light. 

Thorough  rich  mail  and  maniple 
Stern  they  struck  down  straight ; 

Many  a  freke  that  was  full  free, 
There  under-foot  did  light. 

At  last  the  Douglas  and  Percy  met, 
like  two  captains  of  might  and  main  ; 

They  swapt  together  till  they  both  swat, 
With  swords  of  the  fine  Milan. 

These  worthy  frekes  for  to  fight 

Thereto  they  were  full  fain. 
Till  the  blood  out  of  their  basnets  spront 

As  ever  did  had  or  rain. 

"  Hold  thee,  Percy  !  "  said  the  Douglas, 
"  And  i'  faith  I  shall  thee  bring 

Where  thou  shalt  have  an  earl's  wages 
Of  Jamie  our  Scottish  king. 

"  Thou  shalt  have  thy  ransom  free  ; 

I  hight  thee  here  this  thing  ; 
For  the  manfullest  man  yet  art  thou 

That  ever  I  conquered  in  fighting." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Lord  Percy, 

"  I  told  it  thee  beforne. 
That  I  would  never  yielded  be 

To  no  man  of  a  woman  born." 

With  that  came  an  arrow  hastily 

Forth  of  a  mighty  wane  ; 
And  it  hath  stricken  the  Earl  Douglas 

In  at  the  breast  bane. 

Thorough  liver  and  lungs  both 

The  sharp  arrow  is  gone. 
That  never  after  in  all  his  life-days 

He  spake  more  words  but  one  : 
That  was,  "  Fight  ye,  my  merry  men,  while 
ye  may  ! 

For  my  life-days  be  done." 

The  Percy  leaned  on  his  brand. 

And  saw  the  Douglas  die  ; 
He  took  the  dead  man  by  the  hand. 

And  said,  "  Wo  is  me  for  thee  ! 

"  To  have  saved  thy  life,  I  would  have  given 

ISIy  landcs  for  years  three  ; 
For  a  better  man,  of  heart  nor  of  hand, 

Was  not  in  the  north  countrie." 

Of  all  that  saw  a  Scottish  knight. 

Sir  Hugh  the  Montgomerie  ; 
He  saw  the  Douglas  to  death  was  dight ; 

He  spended  a  spear,  a  trusty  tree  ; 

He  rode  upon  a  cour.ser 

Through  a  hundred  arohery  ; 
He  never  stinted,  nor  never  blan, 

TUl  he  came  to  good  Lord  Percy. 
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He  Hot  upon  the  Lord  Percy 

A  dint  that  was  full  sore  ; 
With  a  sure  spear  of  a  mighty  tree 

Clean  thorough  his  body  he  bore. 

On  the  other  side  that  a  man  might  see 

A  large  cloth-yurd  and  mair. 
Two  bettor  captains  in  Christentie 

Were  not,  than  the  two  slain  there. 

An  archer  of  Northumberland 
Saw  slain  was  the  Lord  Percy  : 

He  bare  a  bend-bow  in  his  hand 
Was  made  of  trusty  tree. 

An  an-ow,  that  was  a  cloth-yard  long, 

To  the  hard  steel  haled  he  ; 
A  dint  he  set,  was  both  sad  and  sore, 

On  Sir  Hugh  the  Montgomerie. 

Tlie  dint  it  was  both  sad  and  sore 

Tliat  he  on  Montgomerie  set ; 
Tl'.e  swan-feathers  the  arrow  bore 

With  his  heart' s-blood  they  were  wet. 

There  was  never  a  freke  one  foot  would 
flee. 
But  still  ill  stour  did  stand. 
Hewing  on  each   other,  while  they  might 
dree, 
With  many  a  baleful  brand. 

This  battle  began  in  Chevnot 

An  hour  before  the  noon. 
And  still  when  even-song  bell  was  rung 

The  battle  was  not  half  done. 

Tliey  took  [off]  on  either  hand 

By  the  light  of  the  moon  ; 
Many  had  no  strength  for  to  stand. 

In  Cheviot  the  hills  aboon. 

Of  fifteen  hundred  archers  of  England. 

Went  away  but  fifty  and  three  ; 
Of  twenty  hundred  spearmen  of  Scotland, 

But  even  five  and  tiftie, 

That  were  not  slain  in  Che^•iot ; 

They  had  no  strength  to  stand  on  hie. 
The  child  may  rue  that  is  unborn  : 

It  wa.s  the  more  pitie. 

There  was  slain  with  Lord  Percy, 

Sir  John  of  Agerstone  ; 
Sir  Roger,  the  hj-nde  Hartley  ; 

Sii"  William,  the  bold  Heron. 

Sir  George,  the  worthy  Lovcl, 

A  knight  of  great  renown  ; 
Sir  Ralph,  the  rich  Rugby  ; 

With  dints  were  beaten  do^vn. 

For  Witherington  my  heart  was  wo. 

That  ever  he  slain  should  be  ; 
For  when  both  his  logs  were  hewn  in  two. 

Yet  he  kneeled  and  fought  on  his  knee. 


There  was  slain  with  the  doughty  Douglas, 

Sir  Hugh  the  Montgomerie  ; 
Sir  Davy  Liddale,  that  worthy  was. 

His  sister's  sou  was  he  ; 

Sir  Charles  a  Murray  in  that  place. 

That  never  a  foot  would  flee ; 
Sir  Hugh  Maxwell,  a  lord  he  was, 

With  the  Douglas  did  he  dee. 

So  on  the  morrow  they  made  them  bicra 

Of  birch  and  hazel  gray ; 
Many  widow.s  with  weeping  tears 

Came  to  fetch  their  makes  away. 

Tivydale  may  carp  of  care, 

Northumberland  make  great  moan  ; 
For  two  such  captains  as  there  were  slain 

On  the  Marches  shall  never  be  none. 

Word  is  come  to  Edinborough, 

To  Jamie  the  Scottish  King, 
Doughtj-  Douglas,  lieutenant  of  the  Marches, 

Lay  slain  Cheviot  within. 

His  hand&s  did  he  weal  and  wring : 

"  Alas,  and  wo  is  me  I 
Such  another  captain  in  Scotland  wide 

There  is  not  left,"  said  he. 

Word  is  come  to  lovely  London, 
To  Harry  the  Fourth  our  King, 

Lord  Percy,  lieutenant  of  the  Marches, 
Lay  slain  Cheviot  within. 

"  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul,"  said  King 

Harry, 

"  Good  Lord,  if  Thy  wiU  it  be  ! 
I've  a  hundred  captains  in  England,"  he 
said, 

"  As  good  as  ever  was  he  : 
But,  Perc3',  an  I  brook  my  life, 

Thy  death  well  quit  shall  be." 

And  now  may  Heaven  amend  us  all. 

And  into  bliss  us  bring  ! 
This  was  the  Hunting  of  the  Cheviot : 

God  send  us  all  good  ending ! 
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CANTEEBLTIY. 

An  ancient  story  I'll  tell  you  anon, 

Of   a   notable   prince,   that  was  called  King 

John  ; 
Ho  ruled  over  England  with  main  and  might, 
But  he  did  great  wrong,  and  maintain' d  little 

right. 

And  I'll  tell  you  a  story,  a  story  so  merry, 
Concerning  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury  ; 
How  for  his  housekeeping  and  high  renown, 
They  rode  post  to  bring  him  to  London  town. 
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A  hundred  men,  as  the  King  heard  say. 
The  Abbot  kept  in  hi.s  house  every  day ; 
And  fifty  gold  chains,  without  any  doubt, 
In  velvet  coats  waited  the  Abbot  about. 

"  How  now.  Father  Abbot?   I  hear  it  of  thee, 
Thou  keepest  a  far  better  house  than  me  : 
And  for  thy  housekeeping  and  high  renown, 
I  fear  thou  work'st  treason  against  my  crown."' 

"  My  Liege,"  quoth  the  Abbot,   "I  would  it 

were  known, 
I  am  speniling  nothing  but  what  is  my  own  ; 
And  I  trust  your  Grace  will  not  put  me  in 

fear, 
For  spending  my  own  true-gotten  gear."' 

'•Yes,  yes.  Father  Abbot,  thy  fault  is  high, 
And  now  for  the  same  thou  needest  must  die  ; 
And  except  thou  canst  answer  me  questions 

three. 
Thy  head  struck  off  from  thy  body  shall  be. 

'•  And  first,"  quo'  the  King,  "  as  I  sit  here, 
With  my  crown  of  gold  on  my  head  so  fair, 
Among  all  my  liegemen  of  noble  birth, — 
Thou  must  tell  to  one  penny  what  I  am  worth. 

"  Secondly,  tell  me,  beyond  all  doubt. 
How  soon  I  may  ride  the  whole  world  about ; 
And  at  the  third  question  thou  must  not  shrink, 
But  tell  me  here  truly,  what  do  I  think  ? ' ' 

"  O,  these  are  deep  questions  for  my  shallow 

wit. 
And  I  cannot  answer  your  Grace  as  yet : 
But  if  you  ^vill  give  me  a  fortnight's  space, 
I'll  do  my  endeavour  to  answer  your  Grace." 

•'  Now  a  fortnight's  space  to  thee  will  I  give, 
And  that  is  the  longest  thou  hast  to  live  ; 
For  unless  thou  answer  my  questions  three, 
Thy  life  and  thy  lands  are  forfeit  to  me." 

Away  rode  the  Abbot  all  sad  at  this  word ; 
He  rode  to  Cambridge  and  Oxenford  ; 
But  never  a  doctor  there  was  so  wise. 
That  could  by  his  learning  an  answer  devise. 

Then  home  rode  the  Abbot,  with  comfort  so 

cold. 
And  he  met  his  Shepherd,  a-going  to  fold : 
"Now,   good   Lord  Abbot,  you  are  welcome 

home ; 
What  news  do  you  bring  us  from  great  King 

John  r " 

"  Sad  news,  sad  news.  Shepherd,  I  must  give  ; 
That  I  have  but  three  day.s  more  to  live. 
I  must  answer  the  King  his  que.stion.s  three, 
Or  my  head  struck  off  from  my  body  shall  be. 

"  The  first  is  to  tell  him,  as  he  sits  Ijhere, 
With  his  crown  of  gold  on  his  head  so  fair 
Among  all  his  liegemen  of  noble  birth, 
To  within  one  penny,  what  he  is  worth. 


"  The  second  to  tell  him,  beyond  all  doubt, 
How  soon  he  may  ride  this  whole  world  about : 
And  at  question  the  third  I  must  not  shrink. 
But  tell  him  there  truly,  what  does  he  think  r  ' 

"  O  cheer  wp,  my  Lord  ;  did  you  never  hear  yet 
That  a  fool  may  teach  a  -wise  man  wit  P 
Lend  me  your  serving-men,  horse,  and  apparel, 
And  I'll  ride  to  London  to  answer  your  quarrel. 

"  With  your  pardon,  it  oft  has  been  told  to 

mo 
That  I'm  like  your  Lordship  as  ever  can  be  : 
And  if  you  will  but  lend  me  your  gown, 
There  is  none  shall  know  us  at  London  town." 

"  Now   horses    and   serving-men   thou    shal  t 

have. 
With  sumptuous  raiment  gallant  and  brave  ; 
With  crozier,  and  mitre,  and  rochet,  and  cope. 
Fit  to  draw  near  to  our  Father  t'Ue  Pope." 

"  Now  welcome.   Sir  Abbot,"  the  King  he  did 

say, 
"  Tis  well  thou'rt  come  back  to  keep  thy  day; 
For  and  if  thou    canst  answer  my  questions 

three, 
Thy  life  and  thy  living  both  saved  shall  be. 

"  And  first,  as  thou  seest  me  sitting  here. 
With  my  crown  of  gold  on  ray  head  so  fair, 
Among  my  liegemen  of  noble  birth, — 
Tell  to  one  penny  what  I  am  worth." 

"  For  thirty  pence  our  Saviour  was  sold 
Among  the  false  Jews,  as  I  have  been  told  ; 
And  twenty-nine  is  the  worth  of  thee  ; 
For,  I  think,  thou  art  one  penny  worse  than 
he." 

The  King  he  laugh'd,  and  swore  by  St.  Bittle, 
"  I  did  not  think  I  was  worth  so  little  ! 
Now  secondly  tell  me,  beyond  all  doubt, 
How  soon  I  may  ride  this  world  about." 

"  You  must  rise  with  the  sun,  and  ride  with  the 

same. 
Until  the  next  morning  he  riseth  again  ; 
And  then  your  Grace  need  never  doubt 
But  in  twenty-four  hours  you'll  ride  it  about." 

The  King  he  laugh'd,  and  swore  by  St.  Jone, 

"  I  did  not  think  I  could  do  it  so  soon  ! 

Now  from  question  the  third  thou  must  not 

shrink, 
But  tell  me  truly,  what  do  I  think  ?  " 

"  Yea,  that  I  shall  do,  and  make  your  Grace 

merry  : 
You  think  I'm  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury  ; 
But  I'm  his  poor  shepherd,  as  plain  you  may 

see. 
That  am  come  to  beg  pardon  for  him  and  for 

me." 
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The  Kins'  he  lauirh'd,  iiml  sworo  by  the  mass, 
"  I'll  make  theo  Lord  Abbot  this  day  in  his 

placo  !  " 
"  Now  nay,  my  Liopc,  bo  not  in  such  speed ; 
For,  alas  !  I  can  neither  ivrito  nor  read." 

"  Four  nobloH  a  week,  then,  I'll  give  to  thee, 
For  thin  merry  jest  thou  hast  shown  to  mo  ; 
And   tc'U  tho  old   Abbot,  when  thou  gettest 

home, 
Tliou  hast  brought  him  freq  pardon  from  King 

John." 

Anonymous. — Before  1G49. 


530.— EDOM  0'  GORDON. 

It  fell  about  tho  Martinmas, 

AMien  tlio  wind  blow  shrill  and  cauld, 
Said  Edom  o'  Gordon  to  his  men, 

"  We  maun  draw  to  a  hauld. 

"  And  whatna  hauld  sail  me  draw  to, 

My  merry  men  and  mo  ? 
We  mil  gao  to  tho  house  of  the  Rodes, 

To  see  that  fair  ladye." 

Tho  lady  stood  on  her  castle  wa', 
Beheld  baith  dale  and  down ; 

There  she  was  aware  of  a  host  of  men 
Came  riding  towards  the  town. 

"  O  seo  ye  not,  my  merry  men  a", 

0  see  ye  not  what  I  see  ? 
Methinks  I  .see  a  host  of  men  ; 

1  marvel  wlio  they  be." 

She  ween'd  it  had  been  her  lovely  lord, 

As  he  cam'  riding  hamo  ; 
It  was  the  traitor,  Edom  o'  Gordon, 

"Wha  reck'd  nor  sin  nor  shame. 

She  had  nae  sooner  buskit  herseU, 

And  puttcn  on  her  go\vTi, 
Till  Edom  o'  Gordon  an'  his  mon 

Were  round  about  the  town. 

They  had  nae  sooner  supper  set, 

Nae  sooner  said  tho  grace, 
But  Edom  o'  Gordon  an'  his  men 

Wero  lighted  about  tho  placo. 

The  lady  ran  up  to  her  tower-head, 

As  fast  as  she  could  hie. 
To  see  if  by  her  fair  speeches 

She  could  wi'  liim  agree. 

"  Come  doun  to  me,  yo  lady  ga}-, 
Come  doun,  come  doun  to  me ; 

This  night  .sail  ye  lig  within  mine  arms, 
To-morrow  my  bride  sail  be." 

"  I  winna  oomo  down,  ye  fanse  Gordon, 
I  winna  come  down  to  thee  ; 

I  winna  forsake  my  ain  dear  lord, — 
And  he  is  na  far  frae  me." 


"  Gio  owi-e  your  house,  ye  lady  fair. 

Gie  owTO  your  house  to  me  ; 
Or  I  sail  bum  yoursell  therein, 

But  and  your  babies  three." 

'•  I  winna  gie  owre,  ye  fause  Gordon, 

To  nae  sic  traitor  as  thee ; 
And  if  yo  bum  mj*  ain  dear  babes, 

My  lord  sail  mak'  ye  dree. 

"  Now  reach  my  pistol,  Glaud,  my  man. 

And  charge  ye  weel  my  gun  ; 
For,  but  an  I  pierce  that  bluidy  butcher. 

My  babes,  we  been  undone  I  " 

She  stood  upon  her  castle  wa', 

And  let  twa  bullets  flee  : 
She  miss'd  that  bluidy  butcher's  heart, 

And  only  razed  his  knee. 

'■  Sot  fire  to  the  house  !  "  quo'  fause  Gordon, 

Wud  wi'  dule  and  ire  : 
"  Fause  ladye,  ye  sail  rue  that  shot 

As  ye  burn  in  the  fire  I  " 

'•  Wae  worth,  wae  worth  ye,  Jock,  my  man  I 

I  paid  yo  weel  your  fee  ; 
Why  pu'  ye  out  the  grund-wa'  stane, 

Lets  in  the  reek  to  me  ? 

'■  And  e'en  wae  worth  ye,  Jock,  my  man  1 

I  paid  yo  weel  your  hire  ; 
Why  pu'  yo  out  the  grund-wa'  stane, 

To  me  lets  in  the  fire  ?  " 

"  Ye  paid  me  weel  my  hire,  ladye. 

Ye  paid  me  weel  my  fee  : 
But  now  I'm  Edom  o'  Gordon's  man, — 

Maun  either  do  or  dee." 

0  then  bespake  her  little  son, 

Sat  on  the  nurse's  knee  : 
Says,  "  O  mither  dear,  gie  owre  this  house, 

For  the  reek  it  smothers  me." 

'•  I  wad  gie  a'  my  goud,  my  bairn, 

Sae  wad  I  a'  my  fee, 
For  ae  blast  o'  the  western  wind, 

To  blaw  the  reek  frae  thee." 

0  then  bespake  her  daughter  dear, — 

She  was  baith  jimp  and  snia'  ; 
'■  0  row'  me  in  a  pair  o'  sheets, 

And  tow  mo  o'er  the  wa'  !  " 

They  row'd  her  in  a  pair  o'  sheets, 

And  tow'd  her  owre  the  wa'  ; 
But  on  the  point  o'  Gordon's  spear 

She  gat  a  deadly  fa'. 

O  bonnie,  bonnie  was  her  mouth. 

And  cherry  wero  her  cheeks. 
And  clear,  clear  was  her  yellow  hair, 

Whereon  tho  red  blood  drceps. 

Then  wi'  his  spear  he  turn'd  her  owre  ; 

0  gin  her  face  was  waii ! 

He  said,  "  Yo  are  tho  first  that  e'er 

1  wish'd  alive  again." 
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He  cam'  and  lookit  again  at  her  ; 

0  gin  her  skin  was  white  I 

'•  I  midit  hae  spared  that  bonnie  face 
To  hae  been  some  man's  delight." 

"Busk  and  bonn,  my  merry  men  a', 

For  ill  dooms  I  do  guess  ; — 
I  cannot  look  on  that  bonnio  face 

As  it  lies  on  the  grass." 

"  Wha  looks  to  freits,  my  master  dear, 

Its  freits  will  follow  them  ; 
Let  it  ne'er  be  said  that  Edom  o'  Gordon 

■\Vas  daunted  by  a  dame." 

But  when  the  ladye  saw  the  fire 

Come  flaming  o'er  her  head, 
She  wept,  and  kiss'd  her  children  twain, 

Says,  "  Bairns,  wo  been  b\it  dead." 

The  Gordon  then  his  bugle  blew, 

And  said,-  "  Awa',  awa' ! 
This  house  o'  the  Rodes  is  a'  in  a  flame  ;. 

1  hauld  it  time  to  ga'." 

And  this  way  lookit  her  ain  dear  lord, 

As  he  came  owre  the  lea  ; 
He  saw  his  castle  a'  in  a  lowe, 

Sae  far  as  he  could  see. 

"  Put  on,  put  on,  my  wighty  men. 

As  fast  as  ye  can  dri'e  ! 
For  he  that's  hindmost  o'  the  thrang 

Sail  ne'er  get  good  o'  me." 

Then  some  they  rade,  and  some  they  ran, 

Out-o^\Te  the  grass  and  bent ; 
But  ere  the  foremost  could  win  up, 

Baith  lady  and  babes  were  brent. 

And  after  the  Gordon  he  is  gane, 

Sae  fast  as  he  might  dri'e  ; 
And  soon  i'  the  Gordon's  foul  heart's  bludc 

He's  wroken  his  fair  ladye. 

Ano-nymoiis. — Before  1640. 


531.— THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 

True  Thomas  lay  on  Huntley  bank  ; 

A  ferlie  spied  he  wi'  his  ee  ; 
There  he  saw  a  lady  bright 

Come  riding  doun  by  the  Eildon  Tree. 

Her  skirt  was  o'  the  grass-green  silk. 
Her  mantle  o'  the  velvet  fine  ; 

At  ilka  tett  o'  her  horse's  mane. 
Hung  fifty  siller  bells  and  nine. 

True  Thomas  he  pu'd  aff  his  cap, 
And  louted  low  doun  on  his  knee  ; 

"  Hail  to  thee,  Mary,  Queen  of  Heaven  ! 
For  thy  peer  on  earth  could  never  be. 

"0  no,  0  no,  Thomas,"  she  said, 
"  That  name  does  not  belong  to  me ; 

I'm  but  the  Queen  o'  fair  Elfland, 
That  hither  have  come  to  visit  thee. 


"  Harp  and  carp,  Thomas,"  she  said  ; 

"  Harp  and  carp  along  wi'  me  ; 
And  if  ye  dare  to  kiss  my  lips, 

Sure  of  your  body  I  shall  be." 

"  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe. 

That  weird  shall  never  daunten  mc." 

Syne  he  has  kiss'd  her  on  the  lips, 
AH  underneath  the  Eildon  Tree. 

"Now  ye  maun  go  wi'  me,"  she  said, 
"  Now,  Thomas,  ye  maun  go  wi'  me ; 

And  ye  maun  serve  me  seven  years. 

Through  weal  or  woe  as  may  chance  to  be." 

She's  mounted  on  her  milk-white  steed, 
And  she's  ta'en  Thomas  up  behind  : 

And  aye,  whene'er  her  bridle  rang. 
The  steed  gaed  swifter  than  the  wind. 

O  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on, 

The  steed  gaed  swifter  than  the  wind  ; 

Until  they  reach'd  a  desert  wide. 
And  living  land  was  left  behind. 

"Now,  Thomas,  light  doun,  light  doun," 
she  said, 

"  And  lean  your  head  upon  my  knee  ; 
Abide  ye  there  a  little  space, 

And  I  wiU  show  you  ferlies  three. 

"  O  see  ye  not  yon  narrow  road, 

So  thick  beset  wi'  thorns  and  briars  ? 

That  is  the  Path  of  Righteousness, 
Though  after  it  but  few  enquires. 

"  And  see  ye  not  yon  braid,  braid  road, 
That  lies  across  the  lily  leven  ? 

That  is  the  Path  of  Wickedness, 

Though  some  call  it  the  road  to  Heaven. 

"  And  see  ye  not  yon  bonny  road 
That  winds  about  the  ferny  brae  ? 

That  is  the  road  to  fair  Elfland, 

Where  thou  and  I  this  night  maun  gae. 

"  But,  Thomas,  ye  sail  hand  your  tongue. 
Whatever  ye  may  hear  or  see  ; 

For  speak  ye  word  in  Elfin-land, 

Ye'U  ne'er  win  back  to  your  ain  countric." 

O  they  rade  on,  and  further  on, 

And  they  waded  rivers  abune  the  knee  ; 

And  they  saw  neither  sun  nor  moon, 
But  they  heard  the  roaring  of  a  sea. 

It  was    mirk,  mirk   night,  there   was    nae 
starlight. 
They  waded    through    red    bludo  to   the 
knee  ; 
For  a'  the  blude  that's  shed  on  the  earth 
Rins  through  the  springs  o'  that  countrie. 

Syne  they  came  to  a  garden  green, 

And  she  pu'd  an  apple  frae  a  tree: 
"  Take  this  for  thy  wages,   Thomas,"    she 
said  ; 
"  It  will   give  thee  the  tongue  that  can 
never  lee." 
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'•  :My  tongruo  is  my  ain,"  then  Thomas  he 

"  Seven  king's  dochters  I've  drounM  there. 

said  ; 

r  the  water  0'  Wearie's  Well ; 

"A  {^iidely  gift  ye  wad  gio  to  mo  ! 

An'  I'll  mak'  ye  the  eight  0'  them. 

I  neither  dought  to  buy  or  sell 

An'  ring  the  common  bell." 

At  fair  or  tryst  where  I  might  be. 

"Sin'  I  am  standin'  here,"  she  Bays, 

"  I  dought  neither  speak  to  prince  or  peer, 

"  This  dowie  death  to  dee  ; 

Nor  ask  of  grace  from  fair  ladye  !  " — 

One  kiss  0'  your  comelie  mouth 

"Now  haud  thy  peace,  Thomas,"  she  said, 

I'm  sure  wad' comfort  mo." 

"  For  as  I  say,  so  must  it  bo." 

Ho  louted  him  o'er  his  saddle  bow. 

He  has  gotten  a  coat  of  the  even  cloth, 

To  kiss  her  cheek  an'  chin  ; 

And  a  pair  o*  shoon  of  the  velvet  green ; 

She's  ta'en  him  in  her  arms  twa, 

And  till  seven  years  were  come  and  gane. 

An'  throun  him  headlong  in. 

True  Thomas  on  earth  was  never  seen. 

"Sin'  seven  king's  daughters  ye' ve droun^d 

Anonymous. — Before  1640. 

there. 

I'  the  water  0'  Wearie's  Well, 

I'll  mak'  ye  the  bridegroom  to  them  a'. 
An'  ring  the  bell  mysell." 

532.— THE  WATER  0'  WEAEIE'S  WELL. 

An'  aye  she  warsled,  and  a3'e  she  swam, 

An'  she  swam  to  dry  hm'  ; 

There  cam'  a  bird  out  0'  a  bush, 

An'  thankit  God  most  cheerfullie. 

On  water  for  to  dine  ; 
An'  siching  sair,  saj-s  the  king's  dochter. 

For  the  dangers  she  o'ercam. 

"  0  wae's  this  heart  0'  mine." 

Anonymous. — Before  1C49. 

He's  ta'on  a  harp  into  his  hand, 
He's  harpit  them  a'  asloip  ; 

Except  it  was  the  king's  dochter, 

Wha  ae  wink  coudna  get. 

533.— LORD  BEICHAN. 

He's  loupen  on  his  berry-brown  steed. 

Lord  Beichan  was  a  noble  lord. 

Ta'on  her  behin'  himsel ; 

A  noble  lord  of  high  degree  ; 

Then  baitli  rade  doun  to  that  water 

He  shipped  himself  on  board  a  ship. 

That  they  ca'  Wearie's  Well. 

He  longed  strange  countries  for  to  see. 

"  Wade  in,  wade  in,  my  ladye  fair, 

He  sailed  east,  and  he  sailed  west. 

No  harm  shall  thee  befall ; 

UntU  he  came  to  proud  Turkey  ; 

Oft  times  hae  I  watered  my  steed 

Where  he  was  ta'en  by  a  savage  Moor, 

Wi'  the  water  0'  Wearie's  Well." 

Who  handled  him  right  cruellie. 

The  first  step  that  she  steppit  in, 

For  he  viewed  the  fashions  of  that  land  ; 

She  steppit  to  the  knee  ; 

Their  way  of  worship  viewed  he  ; 

And,  sichin'  says  this  ladye  fair. 

But  to  Mahound.  or  Termagant, 

"  Tliis  water's  nae  for  me." 

Would  Beichan  never  bend  a  knee. 

'■  Wade  in,  wade  in,  my  ladye  fair, 

So  on  each  shoulder  they've  putten  a  bore, 

No  harm  shall  thee  befall ; 

In  each  bore  they've  putten  a  tye  ; 

Oft  times  hae  I  watered  my  steed 

And  they  have  made  him  trail  the  wine 

Wi'  the  water  0'  AVearie's  Well." 

And  spices  on  his  fair  body. 

The  next  step  that  she  steppit  in, 

They've  casten  him  in  a  donjon  deep. 

She  steppit  to  the  middle  ; 

\\T;ere  ho  could  neither  hear  nor  see  ■ 

1            0,  sichin'  says  this  ladye  fair. 

For  seven  long  year  they've  kept  him  there. 

"  I've  wat  my  gowden  girdle." 

Till  he  for  hunger's  like  to  dee. 

"  Wade  in,  wade  in,  my  ladye  fair. 

And  in  his  prison  a  tree  there  grew. 

No  harm  shall  thee  befall ; 

So  stotit  and  strong  there  grew  a  tree. 

Oft  times  hae  I  watered  my  steed 

And  unto  it  was  Beichan  chained, 

Wi'  the  water  o"  Wearie's  Well." 

Until  his  life  was  most  wear^. 

The  next  step  that  she  steppit  in. 

This  Turk  he  had  one  only  daughter — 

She  steppit  to  the  chin  : 

Fairer  creature  did  eyes  ne'er  see  ; 

0,  sichin'  says  this  ladye  fair. 

And  ever}-  day,  as  she  took  the  air. 

"  The}-  sud  gar  twa  luves  twin." 

Near  Beichan's  prison  passed  she. 
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And  bonny,  meek,  and  mild  was  she, 

Tho'  she  was  come  of  an  ill  kin ; 
And  oft  she  sighed,  she  laiew  not  why, 

For  him  that  lay  the  donjon  in. 

0  !  so  it  fell  upon  a  day, 

She  heard  youngr  Beichan  sadly  sing  ; 
And  aye  and  ever  in  her  ears. 

The  tones  of  hapless  sorrow  ring. 

My  hounds  they  all  go  masterless  ; 
My  hawks  thoy  flee  from  tree  to  tree  ; 
My  yoimger  brother  will  heir  my  land ; 
Fair  England  again  I'll  never  see." 

And  all  night  long  no  rest  she  got. 

Young  Beichan' s  song  for  thinking  on  : 

She's  stown  the  keys  from  her  father's  head, 
And  to  the  prison  strong  is  gone. 

And  she  has  oped  the  prison  doors, 

I  wot  she  opened  two  or  three, 
Ere  she  could  come  young  Beichan  at. 

He  was  locked  up  so  curiouslie. 

But  when  she  came  young  Beichan  before, 
Sore  wondered  he  that  maid  to  see  ! 

He  took  her  for  some  fair  captive, — 

"  Fair  Ladye,  I  pray  of  what  countrie  :  " 

"  Have  you  got  houses  ?  have  you  got  lands  ? 

Or  does  Northumberland  'long  to  thee  r 
What  would  ye  give  to  the  fair  young  ladye 

That  out  of  prison  would  set  you  free  i  " 

"  I  have  got  houses,  I  have  got  land.s, 

And  half  Northumberland  'longs  to  me, — 

I'll  give  them  all  to  the  ladye  fair, 
That  out  of  prison  will  set  me  free. 

"  Near  London  town  I  have  a  hall. 
With  other  castles,  two  or  three  ; 

I'll  give  them  all  to  the  ladye  fair, 
That  out  of  prison  will  set  me  free." 

"  Give  me  the  troth  of  your  right  hand, 

The  troth  of  it  give  unto  me ; 
That  for  seven  years  ye' 11  no  lady  wed, 

Unless  it  be  along  with  me." 

"  I'll  give  thee  the  troth  of  my  right  hand, 

The  troth  of  it  I'll  freely  gie  ; 
That  for  seven  years  I'll  stay  unwed. 

For  kindness  thou  dost  shew  to  me." 

And  she  has  bribed  the  proud  warder, 
AVith  golden  store  and  white  money ; 

She's  gotten  the  keys  of  the  prison  strong, 
And  she  has  set  young  Beichan  free. 

She's  gi'en  him  to  eat  the  good  spice  cake. 
She's  gi'en  him  to  drink  the  blood-red  wine  ; 

And  every  health  she  drank  unto  him, — 
"I   wish,    Lord    Beichan,    that   you   were 
mine." 

And  she's  bidden  him  sometimes  think  on  her. 
That  so  kindly  freed  him  out  of  pine. 


She's  broken  a  ring  from  her  fingor, 
And  to  Beichan  half  of  it  gave  she, — 

"  Keep  it  to  mind  you  of  that  love 
The  lady  bore  that  set  you  free." 

0  I  she  took  him  to  her  father's  harbour. 
And  a  ship  of  fame  to  him  gave  she  ; 

"  Farewell,  farewell,  to  you,  Lord  Beichan, 
Shall  I  e'er  again  you  see  ? 

"  Set  your  foot  on  the  good  ship  board, 
And  haste  ye  back  to  your  own  countrie  ; 

.(Vnd  before  seven  j'ears  have  an  end. 
Come  back  again,  love,  and  marry  me." 

Now  seven  long  years  are  gone  and  past. 
And  sore  she  longed  her  love  to  see  ; 

For  ever  a  voice  within  her  breast 

Said,    "  Beichan   has    broken   his   vow   to 
thee!" 

So  she's  set  her  foot  on  the  good  ship  board. 
And  turned  her  back  on  her  own  countrie. 

She  sailed  east,  she  sailed  west. 

Till  to  fair  England's  shore  came  she  ; 

"WTiere  a  bonny  shepherd  she  espied. 
Feeding  his  sheep  upon  the  lea. 

"  What  news,  what  news,  thou  bonnie  shop- 
herd  ? 

What  news  hast  thou  to  tell  me  ?  " 
"  Such  news  I  hear,  ladye,"  he  said, 

"  The  like  was  never  in  this  countrie. 

'•  There  is  a  weddin'  in  yonder  hall, 
Has  lasted  thirty  days  and  three ; 

But  young  Lord  Beichan  won't  bed  with  his 
bride. 
For  love  of  one  that's  ayond  the  sea." 

She's  putten  her  hand  in  her  pocket, 
Gi'en  him  the  gold  and  white  money ; 

"  Here,  tak'  ye  that,  my  bonnie  boy. 
For  the  good  news  thou  tell'st  to  me." 

When  she  came  to  Lord  Beichan' s  gate. 

She  tirled  softly  at  the  pin  ; 
And  ready  was  the  proud  warder 

To  open  and  let  this  ladye  in. 

"When  she  came  to  Lord  Beichan' s  castle, 

So  boldly  she  rang  the  bell ; 
'  '"WTio's  there?  who's  there?"  cried  the  proud 
porter, 
"  "Who's  there  ?  unto  me  come  tell  ?  " 

"  0  !  is  this  Lord  Beichan's  castle  ? 

Or  is  that  noble  lord  within  r  " 
'  Yea,  he  is  in  the  hall  among  them  all, 

And  this  is  the  day  of  his  weddin'." 

"  And  has  he  wed  anither  love  ? — 
And  has  he  clean  forgotten  me  ? ' ' 

And,  sighing,  said  that  ladye  gay, 
'•  I  wish  I  was  in  my  own  countrie." 
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And  sho  has  ta'on  her  pay  poM  ringr. 
That  with  her  lovo  t-iio  brake  so  free, 

"  Gio  him  that,  yo  proud  porter, 

And  bid  the  Itridogroom  speak  to  me. 

"  Tell  him  to  send  me  a  slice  of  brood. 

Ami  a  cup  of  Llood-red  wine, 
Anil  not  to  forpot  the  fair  younp  ladye 

That  did  release  him  out  of  pine." 

Away,  and  away  went  the  proud  porttT, 
Away,  and  uway,  an  1  away  went  he. 

Until  ho  came  to  Lord  Beichan's  presence, 
Dou-n  he  fell  on  his  bended  knee. 

"  Wliat  ailoth  thee,  my  proud  porter, 
Thou  art  so  full  of  courtesie  P  " 

"  I've  been  porter  at  your  grates, — 
It'.s  thirty  lonp  years  now,  and  three, 

But  there  stands  a  ladyo  at  them  now, 
The  like  of  her  I  ne'er  did  see. 

"  For  on  eveiy  finger  she  has  a  rinp, 
And  on  her  niid-finper  she  has  three  ; 

And  as  much  gay  gold  above  her  brow 
As  would  an  earldom  buy  to  me  ; 

And  as  much  gay  clothing  round  about  her 
As  would  buy  all  Northumberlea." 

It's  out  then  spak'  the  bride's  moth^^, — 
Ayo,  and  an  angrj'  woman  was  she, — 

"  Ye  might  have  excepted  the  bonnie  bride, 
And  two  or  three  of  our  companie." 

"  0  I  hold  your  tongue,  ye  silly  frow. 

Of  all  your  folly  let  me  be  ; 
She's  ten  times  fairer  than  the  bride. 

And  all  that's  in  your  companie. 

"  She   aska   one   sheave  of   my  lord's   white 
bread, 

And  a  cup  of  his  red,  red  wine ; 
And  to  remember  the  lady's  love 

That  kindly  freed  him  out  of  pine." 

Lord  Beichan  then  in  a  passion  flew. 
And  broke  his  sword  in  splinters  three  ; 

"  O,  well  a  day  !   '  did  Beichan  say, 
'•  That  I  so  soon  have  married  thee  I 

For  it  can  be  none  but  dear  Saphia, 

That's  cross' d  the  deep  for  love  of  me !  " 

And  quickly  hied  he  down  the  stair. 
Of  fifteen  steps  ho  made  but  thrte  ; 

He's  ta'en  his  bonnie  love  in  his  arms, 
And  kist,  and  kist  her  tenderlie. 

"  O  !  have  yo  taken  another  bride  ? 

And  have  ye  quite  forgotten  me  ? 
And  have  ye  quite  forgotten  one 

That  gave  you  life  and  libertio  ?  ' ' 

She  looked  o'er  hor  loft  .should^r 
To  hide  the  tears  stood  in  her  ee  ; 

"Now   fare-thee-well.    young  Beichan,'    she 
says, 
'•  I'll  try  to  think  no  more  on  thee." 


"  O  I  never,  never,  my  Saphia, 

For  surely  this  can  never  be ; 
Nor  ever  shall  I  wed  but  hor 

That's  done  and  dreed  so  mnch  for  me." 

Then  out  and  spak'  the  forenoon  bride  : 
"  My  Lord,  your  love  is  changed  soon  ; 

At  morning  I  am  made  your  bride. 

And  another's  chose,  ere  it  be  noon !   " 

"  O  !  sorrow  not,  thou  forenoon  bride 
Our  hearts  could  ne'er  united  be  ; 

Ye  must  return  to  your  own  countrie, 
A  double  dower  I'll  send  with  thee." 

And  up  and  spak'  the  young  bride's  mother. 
Who  never  was  heard  to  speak  so  free, — 

"  And  so  you  treat  my  onlj-  daughter. 
Because  Saphia  has  crossed  the  sea." 

"  I  own  I  made  a  bride  of  your  daughter. 
She's  ne'er  a  whit  the  worse  for  me. 

She  came  to  mo  with  her  horse  and  saddle. 
She  may  go  back  in  her  coach  and  three.  " 

He's  ta'en  Saphia  by  the  white  hand. 
And  gently  led  hor  up  and  down  ; 

And  ayo  as  he  kist  her  rosy  lips, 

"  Ye're  welcome,  dear  one,  to  j'our  own.  " 

He's  ta'en  her  by  the  milk-white  hand. 
And  led  her  to  yon  fountain  stane  ; 

Her  name  he's  changed  from  Saphia, 

And  he's  called  his  bonnie  love  Lady  Jane. 

Lord  Beichan  prepared  another  marriage. 
And  sang  with  heart  so  full  of  glee, 

"  I'll  range  no  more  in  foreign  countrie.?. 
Now  since  my  love  has  crossed  the  sea." 
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534.— LOVE  WILL  FIXD  OUT  THE  WAY. 

FIEST    PART. 

Over  the  mountains, 

And  under  the  waves. 
Over  the  fountains. 

And  under  the  graves. 
Under  floods  which  are  deepest. 

Which  do  Neptune  obey, 
Over  rocks  which  are  steepest. 

Love  mil  find  out  the  way. 

"Where  there  is  no  place 

For  the  glow-worm  to  lie, 
"Where  there  is  no  place 

For  the  receipt  of  a  fly. 
Where  the  gnat  dares  not  venture, 

Lor^t  herself  fa.st  she  lay. 
But  if  Love  come  he  will  cuter. 

And  find  out  the  wav. 
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You  may  esteem  him 

A  child  of  his  force, 
Or  yon  ma.y  deem  him 

A  coward,  which  is  worse  : 
But  if  he  whom  Love  doth  honour, 

Be  concealed  from  the  day. 
Set  a  thousand  gfuards  upon  him, 

Love  will  find  out  the  way. 

Some  think  to  lose  him, 

AVhich  is  too  unkind. 
And  some  do  suppose  him. 

Poor  heart,  to  be  blind  ; 
But  if  he  were  hidden, 

Do  the  best  you  may. 
Blind  Love,  if  you  so  call  him, 

Will  find  out  the  way. 

"Well  may  the  eagrlo 

Stoop  do\vn  to  the  fist, 
Or  you  may  inveisrle 

The  Phoenix  of  the  east ; 
With  fear  the  tiger's  moved, 

To  give  over  her  prey ; 
But  never  stop  a  lover. 

He  will  find  out  the  way. 

From  Dover  to  Berwick, 

And  nations  thereabout. 
Brave  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick, 

That  champion  so  stout. 
With  his  warlike  behaviour. 

Through  the  world  he  did  stray, 
To  win  his  Phillis'  favour. 

Love  vnU.  find  out  the  way. 

In  order  next  enters 

Bevis  so  brave, 
After  adventures 

And  policy  brave. 
To  see  whom  he  desired, 

His  Josian  so  gay. 
For  whom  his  heart  was  fired, 

Love  will  find  out  the  way. 


SECOND   PART. 

The  Gordian  knot. 

Which  true  lovers  knit. 
Undo  it  you  cannot, 

Nor  yet  break  it ; 
Make^use  of  your  inventions. 

Their  fancies  to  betray. 
To  fru.strate  their  intentions, 

Love  will  find  out  the  way. 

From  court  to  the  cottage, 
In  bower  and  in  hall. 

From  the  king  unto  the  beggar. 
Love  conquers  all. 

Though  ne'er  so  stout  and  lordly. 
Strive  or  do  what  you  may. 

Yet  be  you  ne'er  so  hardy. 
Love  will  find  out  the  way. 


Love  hath  power  over  princes, 

And  greatest  emperors, 
In  any  provinces. 

Such  is  Love's  power. 
There  is  no  resisting. 

But  him  to  obey  ; 
In  spite  of  all  contesting. 

Love  will  find  out  the  way. 

If  that  he  were  hidden. 

And  all  men  that  are, 
Were  strictly  forbidden 

That  place  to  declare  ; 
Winds  that  have  no  abidings, 

Pitj-ing  their  delaj% 
Would  come  and  bring  him  tidings. 

And  direct  him  the  waj'. 

If  the  earth  should  part  him. 

He  would  gallop  it  o'er  ; 
If  the  seas  should  o'erthwart  him. 

He  would  swim  to  the  shore. 
Should  his  love  become  a  swallov/, 

ThroTigh  the  air  to  stray. 
Love  will  lend  wings  to  follow, 
And  will  find  out  the  way. 

There  is  no  striving 

To  cross  his  intent, 
There  is  no  contriving 

His  plots  to  prevent ; 
But  if  once  the  message  greet  him, 

That  his  true  love  doth  stay. 
If  death  should  come  and  meet  him, 

Love  vnll  find  out  the  way. 
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On  yonder  hill  a  castle  stands. 

With  walls  and  towers  bedight. 
And  yonder  lives  the  Childc  of  EUe, 

A  young  and  comely  knight. 

The  Childe  of  Elle  to  his  garden  went. 

And  stood  at  his  garden-pale, 
When,  lo  !  he  beheld  fair  Emmeline's  page 

Come  tripping  down  the  dale. 

The  Childe  of  Elle  he  hied  him  thence, 

I  wist  he  stood  not  still. 
And  soon  he  met  fair  Emmeline's  page 

Come  climbing  up  the  hill. 

"  Now  Christe  thee  save,  thou  little  foot-page, 

Now  Christe  thee  save  and  see  I 
Oh  tell  me  how  docs  thy  lady  gay. 

And  what  may  thy  tidings  be  ?  " 

"  My  lady  she  is  all  woe-bogone. 

And  the  tears  they  fall  from  her  eyne  ; 

And  aye  she  laments  the  deadly  feud 
Between  her  house  and  thine. 
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"  And  hero  sho  sends  thee  a  silken  scarf 

Ik'dewed  witli  many  a  tear, 
And  bids  thee  sometimes  think  on  her, 

^Vho  loved  thee  so  dear. 

"  And  here  she  sends  thee  a  rinp  of  gold, 
The  last  boon  thon  maj''st  have, 

And  bids  thee  wear  it  for  her  sake, 
When  she  is  laid  in  grave. 

"  For,  ah  !  her  gentle  heart  is  broke. 

And  in  grave  soon  must  she  be, 
For  her  father  hath  chose  her  a  new  new  love, 

And  forbid  her  to  think  of  thee. 

"  Her  father  hath  brought  her  a  carlish  knight, 

Sir  John  of  the  north  conntrey. 
And  witliin  three  days  she  must  him  wed, 

Or  ho  vows  he  will  her  slay." 

"  Now  hie  thee  back,  thou  little  foot-page, 

And  greet  thy  lady  from  me. 
And  tell  her  that  I.  her  owti  true  love. 

Will  die,  or  set  her  free. 

"  Now  hie  thee  back,  thou  little  foot-page, 

And  let  thy  fair  lady  know. 
This  night  will  1  be  at  her  bower-window, 

Betide  mo  weal  or  woe." 

The  boy  he  tripped,  the  boy  he  ran, 

He  neither  stint  nor  stay'd 
Until  he  came  to  fair  Emmeline's  bower. 

When,  kneeling  down,  he  said, 

"  O  lady,  I've  been  with  thine  own  true  love. 

And  he  greets  thee  well  by  me  ; 
This  night  will  he  be  at  thy  bower- window, 

And  die  or  set  thee  free." 

Now  day  was  gone,  and  night  was  come, 

And  .all  were  fast  asleep. 
All  save  the  lady  Emmeline, 

\\Tio  sate  in  her  bower  to  weep. 

And  soon  she  heard  her  true  love's  voice 

Low  whispering  at  the  wall ; 
"  Awake,  awake,  my  dear  lady, 

'Tis  I,  thy  true  love,  call. 

"  Awake,  awake,  my  lady  dear. 

Come,  mount  this  fair  palfrey  : 
This  ladder  of  ropes  wll  let  thee  down, 

I'll  carry  thee  hence  away." 

"  Now  nay,  now  nay,  thou  gentle  knight, 

Now  nay,  this  may  not  bo ; 
For  a.ve  should  I  tint  my  maiden  fame. 

If  alone  I  should  wend  with  thee." 

'•0  lady,  thou  with  a  knight  so  true 

May'st  safely  wend  alone  ; 
To  my  lady  mother  1  will  thee  bring, 

'WTiere  marriage  shall  make  us  one." 

"  My  father  ho  is  a  baron  bold, 

Of  lineage  proud  and  high  ; 
And  what  would  he  say  if  his  daughter 

Away  with  a  knight  should  fly  r 


"  Ah  I  well  I  wot,  he  never  would  rest. 
Nor  his  meat  should  do  him  no  good, 

Till  he  had  slain  thee,  Childo  of  Ellc, 
And  seen  thy  dear  heart's  blood." 

"  0  lad  J',  wert  thou  in  thy  saddle  set. 

And  a  little  space  him  fro', 
I  would  not  care  for  thy  cruel  father. 

Nor  the  worst  that  he  could  do. 

"  0  lady,  wert  thou  in  thy  saddle  set, 

And  once  without  this  wall, 
I  would  not  care  for  thj-  cruel  father. 

Nor  the  worst  that  might  befall." 

Fair  Emmeline  sighed,  fair  Emmeline  wept, 

And  aj'c  her  heart  was  woe  : 
At  length  he  seized  her  lily-white  hand. 

And  down  the  ladder  ho  drew  : 

And  thrice  he  clasp'd  her  to  liis  breast, 

And  kiss'd  her  tenderly  : 
The  tears  that  fell  from  her  fair  eyes, 

Ean  like  the  fountain  free. 

He  mounted  himself  on  his  steed  so  tall, 

And  her  on  a  fair  palfrey. 
And  slung  his  Viugle  aliout  his  neck, 

And  roundly  they  rode  away. 

All  this  beheard  her  own  damsel, 

In  her  bed  wherein  she  lay  ; 
Quoth  she,  "  My  lord  shall  know  of  thia, 

So  I  shall  have  gold  and  fee. 

"  Awake,  awake,  thou  baron  bold  ! 

Awake,  my  noble  dame  : 
Your  daughter  is  fled  vdih  the  Childe  of  Elle, 

To  do  the  deed  of  shame." 

The  baron  he  woke,  the  baron  he  rose. 

And  called  his  merry  men  all : 
"  And  come  thou  forth.  Sir  John  the  knight. 

Thy  lady  is  carried  to  thrall." 

Fair  Emmeline  scarce  had  ridden  a  mile, 

A  mile  forth  of  the  town, 
"SMien  she  was  aware  of  her  father's  men 

Come  galloping  over  the  down  : 

And  foremost  came  the  carlish  knight, 
Sir  John  of  the  north  conntrey  : 

"  Now  stop,  now  stop,  thou  false  traitor, 
Nor  carry  that  lady  away. 

"  For  she  is  come  of  high  lineage. 

And  was  of  a  lady  born. 
And  ill  it  beseems  thee,  a  false  churl's  son, 

To  carry  her  hence  to  scorn." 

"  Now  loud  thou  liest,  Sir  John  the  knight. 

Now  thou  dost  lie  of  me  : 
A  knight  me  got.  and  a  lady  me  bore. 

So  never  liid  none  by  thee. 

"  But  light  now  down,  my  lady  fair, 
Light  down,  and  hold  my  steed. 

While  I  and  this  discourteous  kmght 
Do  try  this  arduous  deed. 
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••  But  ligrht  no^v  down,  mv  dear  lady, 
Light  do-srn,  and  hold  my  horse  : 

AYhile  T  and  this  discourteous  knight 
Do  try  our  valour's  force." 

Fair  Emmeline  sighed,  fair  Emracline 

And  aye  her  heart  was  woe, 
"While  'twixt  her  love  and  the  carlish  knight 

Past  many  a  baleful  blow. 

The  Child  of  Elle  he  fought  so  well, 
As  his  wcnpon  he  waved  amain, 

That  soon  ho  had  slain  the  carlish  knight. 
And  laid  him  upon  the  plain. 

And  now  the  baron  and  all  his  men 

Full  fast  approached  nigh  : 
Ah  !  what  may  lady  Emmeline  do-1 

'Twere  now  no  boote  to  flj*. 

Her  lover  he  put  his  hora  to  his  mouth, 

And  blew  both  loud  and  shrill, 
And  soon  he  saw  his  own  merry  men 

Come  riding  over  the  hill. 

'■  Now  hold  thy  hand,  thou  bold  baron, 

I  pray  thee,  hold  thy  hand, 
Nor  ruthless  rend  two  gentle  hearts, 

Fast  knit  in  true  love's  band. 

'•  Thy  daughter  I  have  dearly  loved 

Full  long  and  many  a  day ; 
Eut  with  such  love  as  holy  kirk 

Hath  freely  said  we  may. 

"  0  give  consent  she  may  be  mine. 

And  l)le3s  a  faithful  pair  : 
My  lands  and  li^dngs  are  not  small, 

My  house  and  lineage  fair  : 

'•  My  mother  she  was  an  earl's  daughter. 
And  a  noble  knight  my  sire  " — 

The  baron  he  frowned,  and  turned  away 
With  mickle  dole  and  ire. 

Fair  Emmeline  sighed,  fair  Emmeline  wept, 

And  did  all  trembling  stand  : 
At  length  slie  sprang  upon  her  knee, 

And  held  his  lifted  hand. 

"  Pardon,  my  lord  and  father  dear, 
This  fair  young  knight  and  me  : 

Trust  me,  but  for  the  carlish  knight, 
I  never  had  fled  from  thee. 

"  Oft  have  you  called  your  Emmeline 

Your  darling  and  your  joy  ; 
O  let  not  then  your  harsh  resolves 

Your  Emmeline  destroy." 

The  baron  he  stroked  his  dark -brown  cheek, 

And  turned  his  head  aside 
To  wipe  away  the  starting  tear 

He  proudly  strove  to  hide. 

In  deep  revolving  thought  he  stood. 

And  mused  a  little  space  : 
Then  raised  fair  Emmeline  from  the  ground, 

With  many  a  fond  embrace. 


"Here,  take  her,  Childe  of  Elle,"  he  said, 

And  gave  her  lily  hand  ; 
"  Here,  take  my  dear  and  only  child, 

And  with  her  half  my  land  : 

"  Thy  father  once  mine  honour  wrongai 

In  days  of  youthful  pride  ; 
Do  thou  the  injury  repair 

In  fondness  for  thy  bride. 

"  And  as  thou  love  her,  and  hold  her  dear, 
Heaven  prosper  thee  and  thine  : 

And  now  my  blessing  wend  wi'  thee, 
My  lovely  Emmeline." 

Anonymous. — Before  1649. 


536.  —  KING    EDWARD    IT.    AND    THE 
TANNER  OF  TAMWORTH. 

In  summer  time,  when  leaves  grow  green, 

And  blossoms  bedeck  the  tree. 
King  Edward  would  a  hunting  ride. 

Some  pastime  for  to  see. 

With  hawk  and  hound  he  made  him  bowne, 

With  horn,  and  eke  with  bow  ; 
To  Drayton  Basset  he  took  his  way. 

With  all  his  lords  in  a  row. 

And  he  had  ridden  o'er  dale  and  down 

By  eight  of  clock  in  the  day, 
■\Mien  he  was  'ware  of  a  bold  tanner, 

Come  riding  along  the  way. 

A  fair  russet  coat  the  tanner  had  on. 

Fast  buttoned  under  his  chin  ; 
And  uu'ler  him  a  good  cow-hide, 

And  mare  of  four  shilling. 

"  Now  stand  you  still,  my  good  lords  all. 

Under  the  greenwood  spray  ; 
And  I  will  wend  to  yonder  fellow. 

To  weet  what  he  will  say. 

"  God  speed,  God  speed  thee,"  said  our  king, 
"Thou  art  welcome,  sir,"  said  he. 

"  The  readiest  way  to  Drayton  Basset 
I  pray  thee  to  show  to  me." 

"  To  Draji;on  Basset  wouldst  thou  go, 
Fro'  the  place  whore  thou  dost  stand  ? 

The  next  pair  of  gallows  thou  comest  unto. 
Turn  in  upon  thy  right  hand." 

"  That  is  an  unready  way,"  said  our  king, 

"  Thou  dost  but  jest,  I  see; 
Now  show  me  out  the  nearest  way, 

And  I  pray  thee  wend  with  me." 

"Away  with  a  vengeance  !  "  quoth  the  tanner 

"  I  hold  thee  out  of  thy  wit : 
All  day  have  I  ridden  on  Brock  my  marc. 

And  I  am  fasting  yet." 
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"  Go  with  me  down  to  Drayton  Basset, 

No  dainties  we  will  spare  ; 
All  day  shalt  thou  eat  and  drink  of  the  be*t, 

And  I  will  pay  thy  fare." 

"Gramerey  for  nothing,"  the  tanner  ropliel, 

"  Thou  payest  no  fare  of  mine  : 
I  trow  I've  more  nobles  in  my  jiurso, 

Than  thou  hast  jienco  in  thine." 

"  God  pive  thee  joy  of  them,"  said  the  king-, 
"  And  send  them  well  to  jtriefe." 

The  tanner  would  fain  have  been  away, 
For  he  weened  he  had  been  a  thief. 

"  What  art  thou,"  he  said,  "  thou  fine  fellow. 

Of  thee  I  am  in  great  fear, 
For  the  clothes  thou  wearest  upon  thy  back. 

Might  beseem  a  lord  to  wear." 

"  I  never  stole  them,"  quoth  our  king, 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,  by  the  rood." 
"  Then  thou  playest,  as  many  anunthrift  doth, 

And  standest  in  midst  of  thy  good." 

"What  tidings  hear  you,"  said  the  king, 

As  you  ride  far  and  near  r  " 
"  I  hear  no  tidings,  sir,  by  the  mass, 

But  that  cow-hides  are  dear." 

"Cow-hides!  cow-hides  I  what  things  are  those? 

I  marvel  what  they  be  I  " 
"  What  art  thou  a  fool  ■'  "  the  tanner  replied ; 

"  I  carry  one  under  me." 

"  What  craftsman  art  thou  ?  "  said  the  king, 

"  I  pray  thee  tell  me  true." 
"  I  am  a  barker,  sir,  by  my  trade ; 

Now  tell  mo  what  art  thou  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  poor  courtier,  sir,"  quoth  he, 
'•  That  am  forth  of  service  worn ; 

And  fain  I  would  thy  prentice  be, 
Thy  cunning  for  to  learn." 

"  JIarry  heaven  forfcnd,"  the  tanner  replied, 

'•  That  thou  my  prentice  were  : 
Thou  wouldst  spend  more  good  than  I  should 
win 

By  forty  shilling  a  year." 

"  Yet  one  thing  would  I,"  said  our  king, 
'*  If  thou  wilt  not  seem  strange  : 

Though  my  horse  be  bettor  than  thy  mare. 
Yet  with  thee  I  fain  would  change." 

"  Why  if  with  me  thou  fain  wilt  change, 

As  change  full  well  may  wo, 
By  the  faith  of  my  body,  thou  proud  fellow, 

I  will  have  some  boot  of  thee." 

"  That  were  against  reason,"  said  the  king, 

'•  I  swear,  so  mote  I  thee  : 
My  horse  is  better  than  thy  mare, 

And  that  thou  well  mayst  see." 

"  Yea,  sir,  but  Brock  is  gentle  and  mild. 

And  softly  she  will  fare  ; 
Thy  horse  is  unruly  and  wild.  I  wiss  ; 

Aye  skipping  here  and  there." 


"What  boot  wilt  thou  have ':"  our  king  replied, 

"  Now  tell  me  in  this  stound." 
"  No  pence,  nor  halfpence,  by  my  faith, 

But  a  noble  in  gold  so  round." 

"  Here's  twenty  groats  of  white  money, 

.Sith  thou  wit  have  it  of  me." 
"  I  would  have  sworn  now,"  quoth  the  tanner, 

••  Thou  hadbt  not  had  one  jjenuy. 

"  But  since  we  two  have  made  a  change, 

A  change  we  must  abide. 
Although  thou  hast  gotten  Brock  my  mare, 

Thou  gettest  not  my  cow-hide." 

"  I  will  not  have  it,"  said  the  king, 

••  I  swear,  so  mote  I  thee  ; 
Thy  foul  cow-hide  I  would  not  bear. 

If  thou  wouldst  give  it  to  nic." 

The  tanner  he  took  his  good  cow-hide. 

That  of  the  cow  was  hilt ; 
And  threw  it  upon  the  king's  saddle. 

That  was  so  fairly  gilt. 

"Now  help  mo  up,  thou  fine  fellow, 

'Tis  time  that  I  were  gone  ; 
WTien  I  come  home  to  Gyllian  my  wife. 

She'll  say  I  am  a  gentleman." 

When  the  tanner  he  was  in  the  king's  saddle. 
And  his  foot  in  the  stirrup  was  ; 

He  marvelled  greatly  in  his  mind, 
Whether  it  were  gold  or  brass. 

But  when  his  steed  saw  the  cow's  tail  wag, 

And  eke  the  black  cow-horn  ; 
He  stamped,  and  stared,  and  away  ho  ran. 

As  the  devil  had  him  borne. 

The  tanner  he  pulled,  the  tanner  he  sweat. 

And  held  by  the  pummel  fast. 
At  length  the  tanner  came  tumbling  down  ; 

His  neck  he  had  well-nigh  braat. 

"  Take  thy  horse  again  with  a  vengeance,"  ho 
said, 

'•  With  me  he  shall  not  bide." 
"  My  horse  would  have  borne  thee  well  enough. 

But  he  knew  not  of  thy  cow-hide. 

'•  Yet  if  again  thou  fain  wouldst  change. 

As  change  full  well  may  we. 
By  the  faith  of  my  body,  thou  jolly  tanner, 

I  vdil  have  some  boot  of  thee." 

"  What   boot  wilt  thou  have,"    the   tanner 
replied, 

'•  Now  tell  me  in  this  stound  ?  " 
"  No  pence  nor  half-pence,  sir,  by  mj'  faith, 

But  I  will  have  twenty  pound.  " 

"  Here's  twenty  groats  out  of  my  purse ; 

And  twenty  I  have  of  thine  : 
And  I  have  one  more,  which  we  will  spend 

Together  at  the  %vine." 
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The  kin?  set  a  bug-le  horn  to  his  mouth, 

And  blew  both  loud  and  shrill : 
And  soon  came  lords,  and  soon  came  knights, 

Fast  rifling  over  the  hill. 

"  Now.  out,  alas  1  "  the  tanner  he  cried, 

"  That  ever  I  saw  this  day  I 
Thou  art  a  strong  thief,  yon  come  thy  fellows 

Will  bear  my  cow-hide  away."' 

"  They  are  no  thieves,"  the  king  replied, 

"  I  swear,  so  mote  I  thee  : 
But  they  are  the  lords  of  the  north  country, 

Here  come  to  hunt  with  me."' 

And  soon  before  our  king  they  came. 

And  knelt  down  on  the  ground : 
Then  might  the  tanner  have  been  away, 

He  had  lever  than  twenty  pound. 

"  A  collar,  a  collar,  here  :"  said  the  king, 

"  A  collar,"  he  loud  "gan  cry  : 
Then  would  he  lever  than  twenty  pound, 

He  had  not  been  so  nigh. 

"  A  collar,  a  collar,"  the  tanner  he  said, 

"  I  trow  it  will  breed  sorrow  : 
After  a  collar  cometh  a  halter, 

I  trow  I  shall  be  hang"d  to-morrow." 

"  Be  not  afraid,  tanner,"  said  our  king  ; 

"  I  tell  thee,  so  mote  I  thee, 
Lo  here  I  make  thee  the  best  esquire 

That  is  in  the  north  country. 

"  For  Plumpton-park  I  will  give  thee, 

"With  tenements  fair  beside  : 
'Ti.s  worth  three  hundred  marks  by  the  year. 

To  maintain  thy  good  cow-hide." 

"  Gramercy,  my  liege,"  the  tanner  replied, 
"  For  the  favour  thou  hast  me  shown  : 

If  ever  thou  comest  to  merry  Tamworth, 
Neat's  leather  shall  clout  thy  shoen." 

Anonymous. — Before  1649. 


537.— THE  HEIR  OF  LINNE. 

PART   THE   FIRST. 

Lithe  and  listen,  gentlemen. 

To  sing  a  song  I  will  begin  : 
It  is  of  a  lord  of  fair  Scotland, 

"Which  was  the  unthrifty  heir  of  Linne. 

His  father  was  a  right  good  lord. 
His  mother  a  lady  of  high  degree ; 

But  they,  alas  !  were  dead,  him  fro', 
And  he  lov'd  keeping  company. 

To  spend  the  day  with  merry  cheer, 
To  drink  and  revel  every  night, 

To  card  and  dice  from  eve  to  mom, 
It  was,  I  ween,  his  heart's  delight. 


To  ride,  to  run,  to  rant,  to  roar. 
To  alway  spend  and  never  spare, 

I  know,  an'  it  were  the  king  himself, 
Of  gold  and  fee  he  might  be  bare. 

So  fares  the  unthrifty  lord  of  Linne 
Till  all  his  gold  is  gone  and  spent ; 

And  he  maun  sell  his  lands  so  broad, 
His  house,  and  lands,  and  all  his  rent. 

His  father  had  a  keen  steward, 

And  John  o'  the  Scales  was  called  he  : 

But  John  is  become  a  gentleman. 
And  John  has  got  both  gold  and  fee. 

Says,  "  "Welcome,  welcome,  lord  of  Linne, 
Let  nought  disturb  thy  merry  cheer  ; 

If  thou  wilt  sell  thy  lands  so  broad. 
Good  store  of  gold  I'U  give  thee  here." 

"  My  gold  is  gone,  my  money  is  spent ; 

My  land  now  take  it  unto  thee  : 
Give  mo  the  gold,  good  John  o'  the  Scales, 

And  thine  for  aye  my  land  shall  be." 

Then  John  he  did  him  to  record  draw. 
And  John  he  cast  him  a  gods-pennie  ; 

But  for  every  pound  that  John  agreed, 
The  land  I  wis,  was  well  worth  three. 

He  told  him  the  gold  upon  the  board. 
He  was  right  glad  his  land  to  win  ; 

"  The  gold  is  thine,  the  land  is  mine. 
And  now  I'll  be  the  lord  of  Linne." 

Thus  he  hath  sold  his  land  so  broad. 
Both  hill  and  holt,  and  moor  and  fen. 

All  but  a  poor  and  lonesome  lodge, 
That  stood  far  off  in  a  lonely  glen. 

For  so  he  to  his  father  hight, 

"  My  son,  when  I  am  gone,"  said  he, 

"  Then  thou  wilt  spend  thy  land  so  broad. 
And  thou  mlt  spend  thy  gold  so  free  : 

"  But  swear  me  now  upon  the  cross. 

That  lonesome  lodge  thou'lt  never  spend ; 

For  when  all  the  world  doth  frown  on  thee,  . 
Thou  there  shalt  find  a  faithful  friend." 

The  heir  of  Linne  is  full  of  gold  : 

"And  come  with  me,  my  friends,"  said  ho, 
"Let's  drink,  and  rant,  and  merry  make, 

And  he  that  spares,  ne'er  mote  he  thee." 

They  ranted,  drank,  and  merry  made, 

Till  all  his  gold  it  waxed  thin ; 
And  then  his  friends  they  slunk  away  ; 

They  left  the  unthrifty  heir  of  Linne. 

He  had  never  a  penny  left  in  his  purse. 

Never  a  penny  left  but  three, 
And  one  was  brass,  another  was  lead, 

And  another  it  was  white  money. 

"  Now  well-a-day,"  said  the  heir  of  Linne, 
"  Now  well-a-day,  and  woe  is  me. 

For  when  I  was  the  lord  of  Linne, 
I  never  wanted  gold  nor  fee. 
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'•  But  many  a  trusty  friend  have  I, 
And  why  should  I  fool  grief  or  care  ? 

I'll  borrow  of  thorn  all  by  turns, 
So  need  I  not  be  never  bare." 

But  one,  I  wis,  was  not  at  home  ; 

Another  had  paid  his  pold  away ; 
Another  i.-alled  him  thriftless  loon, 

And  lado  him  sharply  wend  his  way. 

"  Now  well-a-day,"  said  the  heir  of  Linr.e, 
"  Now  well-a-day,  and  woe  is  me  ; 

For  when  I  had  my  lands  so  broad. 
On  me  they  liv'd  rijjht  merrily. 

"  To  beg  my  bread  from  door  to  door, 
I  wis,  it  were  a  burning  shame  : 

To  rob  and  steal  it  were  a  sin : 
To  work  uiy  limbs  I  cannot  frame. 

"  Now  I'U  away  to  lonesome  lodge. 
For  there  my  father  bade  me  wend ; 

When  all  the  world  should  frown  on  me, 
I  there  should  find  a  trusty  friend." 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

Away  then  hied  the  heir  of  Linne 
O'er  hill  and  holt,  and  moor  and  fen, 

Until  ho  came  to  lonesome  lodge, 
That  stood  so  low  in  a  lonely  glen. 

He  looked  up,  he  looked  down. 
In  hope  some  comfort  for  to  win  : 

But  bare  and  loathly  were  the  walls. 

■■  Here's   sorry   cheer,"    quo'    the   heir   of 
Linne. 

The  little  window  dim  and  dark 

Was  hung  with  ivy,  brier,  and  yew ; 

No  shimmering  sun  here  ever  shone ; 
No  wholesome  breeze  here  ever  blew. 

No  chair  nor  table  he  mote  .«pj'. 

No  cheerful  hearth,  no  welcome  bed. 

Nought  save  a  rope  with  running  noose, 
That  dangling  hung  up  o'er  his  head. 

An<l  over  it  in  broad  letters, 

Those  words  were  written  plain  to  see  : 
'"  Ah  I  graceless  wretch,  hast  spent  thine  aU, 

And  brought  thyself  to  penury  ? 

"All  this  my  boding  mind  misgave, 
I  therefore  left  this  trusty  friend  : 

Let  it  now  shield  thy  foul  disgrace. 
And  all  thy  shame  and  sorrows  end." 

Sorelj'  shent  wi'  this  rebuke. 

Sore  shent  was  the  heir  of  Linne, 

His  heart,  I  wis,  was  near  to  burst 
With  giult  and  sorrow,  shame  and  sin. 

Never  a  word  spake  the  heir  of  Linne, 
Never  a  word  he  spake  but  three  : 

"  This  is  a  trusty  friend  indeed, 
And  is  right  welcome  unto  me." 


Then  round  his  neck  the  cord  he  drew, 
And  sprang  aloft  with  his  boily : 

When  lo  !  the  ceiling  burst  in  twain, 
And  to  the  ground  came  tumbling  he. 

Astonished  lay  the  heir  of  Linne, 
Nor  knew  if  ho  wore  live  or  dea<l  : 

At  length  he  looked,  and  saw  a  bill, 
And  in  it  a  key  of  gold  so  red. 

He  took  the  bill,  and  looked  it  on, 

Straight  good  comfort  found  he  there  : 

It  told  him  of  a  hole  in  the  wall, 

In  which  there  stood  three  chests  in-fere. 

Two  were  full  of  beaten  gold, 

The  third  was  full  of  white  money  ; 

And  over  them  in  broad  letters 

These  words  were  written  so  plain  to  see  : 

"  Once  more,  my  son,  I  set  thee  clear  ; 

Amend  thy  life  and  follies  past ; 
For  but  thou  amend  thee  of  thy  life, 

That  rope  must  be  thy  end  at  last." 

"  And  let  it  be,"  said  the  heir  of  Linne ; 

"  And  let  it  be,  but  if  I  amend : 
For  hero  I  will  make  my  vow. 

This  reade  shall  guide  me  to  the  end." 

Away  theq  went  with  a  merry  cheer. 
Away  then  went  the  heir  of  Linne ; 

I  wis,  he  neither  ceas'd  nor  blanne, 

Till  John  o'  the  Scales'  house  he  did  win. 

And  when  he  came  to  John  o'  the  Scales, 
Up  at  the  spcere  then  looked  he ; 

There  sat  three  lords  upon  a  row. 
Were  drinking  of  the  wine  so  free. 

And  John  himself  sat  at  the  board-head. 
Because  now  lord  of  Linne  was  he. 

"  I  pray  thee,"    he  said,  "  good  John  o'  the 
Scales, 
One  forty  pence  for  to  lend  me." 

"  Away,  away,  thou  thriftless  loon ; 

Away,  awaj',  this  may  not  be  ; 
For  Christ's  curse  on  my  head,"  ho  said, 

'■  If  ever  I  trust  thee  one  pennie." 

Then  bospake  the  heir  of  Linne, 

To  John  o'  the  Scales'  wife  then  spake  he  : 
'■  Madame,  some  alms  on  me  bestow, 

I  pray  for  sweet  saint  Charity."' 

'"Away,  away,  thou  thriftless  loon, 
I  swear  thou  gettest  no  alms  of  me  ; 

For  if  we  should  hang  any  losel  here, 
The  first  wo  would  begin  with  thee." 

Then  be.'spake  a  good  fellow, 

Which  sat  at  John  o'  the  Scales  his  board ; 
Said,  "  Turn  again,  thou  heir  of  Linne  ; 

Some  time  thou  wast  a  well  good  lord : 

"  Some  time  a  good  fellow  thou  ha.st  been, 
And  sparedst  not  thy  gold  and  fee  ; 

Therefore  I'll  lend  thee  forty  ^K^nce, 
And  other  forty  if  need  bo. 


Anontmous.] 


THE  SPANISH  LADY'S  LOVE. 


[Third  Period.- 


"  And  ever,  I  pray  thee,  John  o'  the  Scales, 

To  let  him  sit  in  thy  company : 
For  well  I  wot  thou  hadst  his  land. 

And  a  good  bargain  it  was  to  thee." 

Up  then  spake  him  John  o'  the  Scales, 
All  wood  he  answer'd  him  again  : 

'•Now  Christ's  curse  on  my  head,"  he  said, 
'•  But  I  did  lose  by  that  bargain. 

"  And  here  I  proffer  thee,  heir  of  Linne, 
Before  these  lords  so  fair  and  free, 

Thou  shalt  have  it  back  again  better  cheap, 
By  a  hundred  marks,  than  I  had  it  of  thee. 

"  I  draw  you  to  record,  lords,"  he  said. 
With  that  he  cast  him  a  gods-pennie  : 

"  Now  by  my  fay,"  said  the  heir  of  Linne, 
••  And  here,  good  John,  is  thy  money." 

And  he  puU'd  forth  three  bags  of  gold, 
And  laid  them  down  upon  the  board  : 

All  woe  begone  was  John  o'  the  Scales, 
So  shent  he  could  say  never  a  word. 

He  told  him  forth  the  good  red  gold, 
He  told  it  forth  with  mickle  din. 

"  The  gold  is  thine,  the  land  is  mine, 
And  now  again  I'm  the  lord  of  Linne." 

Says,  "  Have  thou  here,  thou  good  fellow, 
Forty  pence  thou  didst  lend  me  : 

Now  I  am  again  the  lord  of  Linne, 
And  forty  pounds  I  will  give  thee. 

"  I'll  make  thee  keeper  of  my  forest. 
Both  of  the  wild  deer  and  the  tame ; 

For  but  I  reward  thy  bounteous  heart, 
I  wis,  good  fellow,  I  were  to  blame." 

"  Now  well-a-day  !"  saith  Joan  o'  the  Scales  : 
"  Now  well-a-day !  and  woe  is  my  life  ! 

Yesterday  I  was  lady  of  Linne, 

Now  I'm  but  John  o'  the  Scales  his  wife." 

"  Now  fare  thee  well,"  said  the  heir  of  Linne; 
"  Farewell  now,  John  o'  the  Scales,"  said 
he: 
"  Christ's  curse  light  on  me,  if  ever  again 
1  bring  my  lands  in  jeojjardy." 

A'oonyynous. — Before  1649. 
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Will  yoa  hear  a  Spanish  lady. 

How  she  wooed  an  English  man  ? 

Garments  gay  and  rich  as  may  be, 
Decked  ^vith  jewels  she  had  on. 

Of  a  comely  countenance  and  grace  was  she. 

And  by  birth  and  parentage  of  high  degree. 

As  his  prisoner  there  he  kept  her, 

In  his  hands  her  life  did  lie  ; 
Cupid's  bands  did  tie  them  faster 

By  the  liking  of  an  eye. 
In  his  courteous  company  was  all  her  joy, 
To  favour  him  in  anything  she  was  not  coy. 


But  at  last  there  came  commandment 

For  to  set  the  ladies  free. 
With  their  jewels  still  adorned, 

None  to  do  them  injury. 
Then  said  this  lady  mild,  "  Full  woe  is  me  ; 
O,  let  me  still  sustain  this  kind  captivity ! 

"  Gallant  captain,  show  some  pity 

To  a  lady  in  distress  ; 
Leave  me  not  within  this  city, 

For  to  die  in  hca%aness. 
Thou  hast  set  this  present  day  my  body  free, 
But   my   heart  in  prison    still   remains    with 
thee." 

"  How  shouldst  thou,  fair  lady,  love  me. 

Whom  thou  know'st  thy  country's  foe? 

Thy  fair  words  make  me  suspect  thee  : 
Serpents  lie  whore  flowers  grow." 

"  All  the  harm  I  wish  to  thee,  most  courteous 
knight, 

God  grant  the  same  upon  my  head  may  fully 
light ! 

"  Blessed  be  the  time  and  season, 

That  you  came  on  Spanish  ground  ; 
If  our  foes  you  may  be  termed, 

Gentle  foes  we  have  you  found : 
VsT'ith  our  city,  you  have  won  our  hearts  each 

one, 
Then  to  your  country  bear  away,  that  is  your 
own." 

"  Kest  you  stiU,  most  gallant  lady  ; 

Rest  you  still,  and  weep  no  more ; 
Of  fair  lovers  there  is  plenty, 

Spain  doth  yield  a  wondrous  store." 
•'  Spaniards  fraught   with  jealousy  we  often 

find, 
But  Englishmen  through  aU  the   world  are 
counted  kind. 

"  Leave  me  not  unto  a  Spaniard, 

You  alone  enjoy  my  heart ; 
I  am  lovely,  young,  and  tender. 
Love  is  like\vise  my  desert  : 
Still  to  serve  thee  day  and  night  my  mind  is 

pressed, 
The   wife   of    every   Englishman   is   counted 
blessed." 

"  It  woiild  be  a  shame,  fair  lady. 

For  to  bear  a  woman  hence  ; 
English  soldiers  never  carry 

Any  such  without  oS^ence." 
"  I'U  quickly  change  myself,  if  it  be  so. 
And  like  a  page  I'll  foUow  thee,  where'er  thou 
S"-" 

"  I  have  neither  gold  nor  silver 

To  maintain  thee  in  this  case. 
And  to  travel  is  great  charges. 

As  you  know  in  every  place." 
"  My  chains  and  jewels  every  one   shall   bo 

thine  own, 
And  eke  five  hundred  pounds  in  gold  that  lies 
unknown." 


From  1558  to  1649. 
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"  On  tho  sea  are  many  (lanfjers, 

Many  Htorms  do  tb(;re  arise, 
Wliicli  will  bo  to  ladies  dreadful, 

And  force  tuans  from  watery  eyes." 
"  Well,  in  troth,  I  shall  eiidiiro  oxtromity. 
For  I  could  find  in  heart  to  loao  my  life  for 
thee." 

"  Courteous  lady,  leave  this  fancj'. 

Hero  comes  all  that  broods  this  strife  ; 

I  in  Enjjland  liavo  already 

A  sweet  woman  to  my  wife  : 

I  wHl  not  falsify  mj'  vow  for  gold  nor  gain, 

Nor  yet  for  all  tho  fairest  dames  that  live  in 
Spain." 

"01  how  happ3'  is  that  woman 

That  cnjoy.s  so  true  a  friend  ! 
Many  happy  days  God  send  her ! 

Of  my  suit  I  make  an  end  : 
On  my  knees  I  pardon  crave  for  my  offence, 
Which  did  from  lovo,  and  true  affection  first 
commence. 

"  Commend  me  to  thy  lovely  lady. 

Boar  to  her  this  chain  of  gold, 
And  these  bracelets  for  a  token  ; 
Grieving  that  I  was  so  bold  : 
All  my  jewels   in  like  sort  take   thou   wiih 

thee, 
For  thoy  are  fitting  for  thy  wife,  but  not  for 
mo. 

"  I  will  spend  my  days  in  prayer, 
Lovo  and  all  her  laws  defy ; 
In  a  nunnery  will  I  shroud  me, 

Far  from  anj-  company  : 
But  ero  mj-  prayers  have  an  end,  be  sure  of 

this. 
To  pray  for  thee  and  for  thy  love  I  ^^^ll  not 
miss. 

"  Thus  farewell,  most  gallant  captain  ! 
Farewell  too  my  heart's  content ! 
Count  not  Spanish  ladies  wanton. 

Though  to  thee  my  lovo  was  bent : 
Joy  and  true  prosperity  go  still  with  thee  !  " 
•'  The  like  fall  ever  to  thj-  share,  most  fair 
lady!" 

Anonymous. — Before  1&19. 
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"  0  wha  will  shoe  my  bonny  foot  ? 

And  \\ha  \vill  glove  my  hand  ? 
And  wha  will  laco  my  middle  jimp 

Wi'  a  lang,  lang  linen  band  ? 

"  0  wha  will  kamo  my  yellow  hair. 
With  a  new-made  silver  kame  ? 

And  wha  will  father  my  young  son. 
Till  Lord  Gregory  come  hame  r " 

"  Thy  father  will  shoe  thy  bonny  foot, 
Thy  mother  will  glove  thy  hand. 

Thy  sister  will  lace  thy  middle  jimp, 
Till  Lord  Gregorj-  como  to  land. 


'•  Thy  brother  will  kame  thy  yellow  hair 
With  a  new-made  silver  kame, 

And  God  will  bo  thy  bairns  father 
Till  Lord  Gregory  como  hame." 

'■  But  I  will  get  a  bonny  boat. 

And  I  will  sail  tho  sea  ; 
And  I  will  gang  to  Lord  Gregory, 

.Since  he  canna  come  hame  to  me." 

Syne  she's  gar'd  build  a  bonny  boat. 

To  sail  the  salt,  salt  sea  ; 
Tho  sails  were  o'  the  light  green  silk. 

The  tows  o'  taSety. 

She  hadna  sailed  but  twenty  leagues. 
But  twenty  leagues  and  three, 

"When  she  met  v.-i'  a  rank  robber. 
And  a'  his  company. 

"  Now  whether  are  ye  the  queen  her  sell, 

(For  so  ye  weel  might  be,) 
Or  are  ye  the  Lass  of  Lochroyan, 

Seeldn'  Lord  Gregory." 

"01  am  neither  the  queen,"  she  said, 

"  Nor  sic  I  seem  to  be. 
But  I  am  the  Lass  of  Lochroyan, 

Soekai'  Lord  Gregory." 

"  0  see  na  thou  j'on  bonny  bower. 

It's  a'  covered  o'er  wi'  tin  ? 
When  thou  hast  sailed  it  round  about, 

Lord  Gregory  is  mthin." 

And  when  she  saw  the  stately  tower 

Shining  sae  clear  and  bright, 
WTiilk  stood  aboon  the  jawing  wave. 

Built  on  a  rock  of  height ; 

i^ays — "  Row  the  boat,  my  mariners, 

And  bring  me  to  the  land  ! 
For  yonder  I  see  my  love's  castle 

Close  by  the  salt-sea  strand." 

She  sailed  it  round,  and  sailed  it  round, 

And  loud,  loud  cried  she — 
■'  No^v  break,  now  break,  ye  fairy  charms. 

And  set  my  true  love  free  !  " 

She's  ta'en  her  young  son  in  her  arms. 

And  to  the  door  she's  gano  : 
And  long  she  knocked,  and  sair  she  ca'd, 

But  answer  got  she  naue. 

'•  0  open  tho  door.  Lord  Gregoi-y  ! 

0  open  and  let  mo  in  ! 
For  the  wind  blows  through  my  yellow 
hair, 

Ajid  tho  rain  draps  o'er  my  chin." 

"  Awa,  awa,  ye  ill  woman  ! 

Ye're  no  como  here  for  good  ! 
Ye're  but  some  witch,  or  \vil  warlock. 

Or  mermaid  o'  the  flood." 

"  I  am  neither  witch,  nor  wil  warlock, 

Nor  mermaid  o'  tho  sea  ; 
But  I  am  Annio  of  Lochroyan  ; 

O  open  the  door  to  mo  1  " 
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"  Gin  thou  be  Annie  of  Lochroyan, 

(As  I  trow  thou  binna  she.) 
Now  tell  me  some  o'  the  love  tokens 

That  past  between  thee  and  me." 

"  0  dinna  ye  mind,  Lord  Gregory, 

As  we  sat  at  the  wine, 
We  changed  the  rings  frae  our  fingers, 

And  I  can  show  thee  tliine  ? 

'•  0  yours  was  gude,  and  glide  enough, 

But  aye  the  best  was  mine  ; 
For  yours  was  o'  the  gude  red  gowd. 

But  mine  o'  the  diamond  fine. 

"  And  has  na  thou  mind.  Lord  Gregory, 

As  we  sat  on  the  hill, 
Thou  t^vined  me  o'  my  maidenheid 

Right  sair  against  my  will  ? 

"  Now,  open  the  door.  Lord  Gregory, 

Open  the  door,  I  pray  ! 
For  thy  yovmg  son  is  in  my  arms. 

And  will  be  dead  ere  day." 

"  If  thou  be  the  Lass  o'  Lochroyan, 

(As  I  kenna  thou  be,) 
Tell  me  some  mair  o'  the  love  tokens 

Past  between  me  and  thee." 

Fair  Annie  turned  her  round  about — 

"  Weel !  since  that  it  be  sae. 
May  never  a  woman  that  has  borne  a  son, 

Hae  a  heart  sae  fou  o'  wae  1 

'•  Take  down,  take  down,  that  mast  o'  gowd  ! 

Set  up  a  mast  o'  tree  ! 
It  disna  become  a  forsaken  lady 

To  sail  sae  royaUie." 

"\Mien  the  cock  had  crawTQ,  and  the  day  did 
dawn, 

And  the  sun  began  to  peep. 
Then  up  and  raise  him  Lord  Gregory, 

And  sair,  sair  did  he  weep. 

"  Oh  I  hae  dreamed  a  dream,  mother, 

I  wish  it  may  prove  true  ! 
That  the  bonny  Lass  o'  Lochroyan 

Was  at  the  gate  e'en  now. 

"01  hae  dreamed  a  dream,  mother. 
The  thought  o't  gars  me  greet ! 

That  fair  Annie  o'  Lochroyan 
Lay  cauld  dead  at  my  feet." 


"  Gin  it  be  for  Annie  of  Lochroyan 

That  ye  make  a'  this  din. 
She  stood  a'  last  night  at  your  door, 

But  I  true  she  wad  na  in." 

"  0  wae  betide  ye,  ill  woman  ! 

An  ill  deid  may  ye  die  ! 
That  wadna  open  the  door  to  her, 

Nor  yet  wad  waken  me." 

0  he's  gane  do^vn  to  yon  shore  side 

As  fast  as  he  could  fare  ; 
He  saw  fair  Annie  in  the  boat. 

But  the  ^vind  it  tossed  her  sair. 

"  And  hey,  Annie,  and  how,  Annie, 

O  Annie,  winna  ye  bide  !  " 
But  aye  the  mair  he  cried  Annie, 

The  braider  grew  the  tide. 

"And  hey,  Annie,  and  how,  Annie  ! 

Dear  Annie,  speak  to  me  !  " 
But  aye  the  louder  he  cried  Annie, 

The  louder  roared  the  sea. 

The  -n'ind  blew  loud,  the  sea  grew  rough, 
And  dashed  the  boat  on  shore  ; 

Fair  Annie  floated  through  the  faem, 
But  the  babie  rose  no  more. 

Lord  Gregory  tore  his  yellow  haii-. 

And  made  a  heavy  moan  ; 
Fair  Annie's  corpse  lay  at  his  feet, 

Her  bonny  young  son  was  gone. 

O  cherry,  cherry  was  her  cheek. 

And  go  w  den  was  her  hair  ; 
But  clay-cold  were  her  rosy  lips — 

Nae  spark  o'  life  was  there. 

And  first  he  kissed  her  cherry  cheek. 

And  syne  he  kissed  her  chin. 
And  sjme  he  kissed  her  rosy  lips — 

There  was  uao  breath  within. 

"  O  wae  betide  my  cruel  mother  ! 

An  ill  death  may  she  die  ! 
She  tiurned  my  true  love  frae  my  door, 

"WTia  came  sae  far  to  me. 

"  0  wae  betide  my  cruel  mother  ! 

An  ill  death  may  she  die  ! 
She  turned  fair  Annie  frae  my  door, 

Tvlia  died  for  love  o'  me." 

■  Anonymous. — Before  1649. 


THE     FOUirni     TERIOD 
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<<  rilHE  forty  years  comprehended  in  this  period,"  says  Chambers,  in  his  admirable 
JL  "  Cyclopasdia  of  Enfjlish  Literature,"  "  produced  some  great  names  ;  but  considering 
the  mighty  events  which  then  agitated  the  country,  and  must  have  influenced  the  national 
feelings — such  as  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  monarch}'  of  England,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Commonwealth — there  was  less  change  in  the  taste  and  literature  of  the  nation  than  might 
have  been  anticipated.  Authors  were  still  a  select  class,  and  literature,  the  delight  of  the 
learned  and  ingenious,  had  :iot  become  food  for  the  multitude.  The  chivalrous  and  romantic 
spirit  which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  even,  before  her  death,  begun  to  yield  to 
more  sober  and  practical  views  of  human  life  and  societj' :  a  spirit  of  inquiry  was  fast 
spreatliug  among  the  people.  The  long  period  of  peace  under  James,  and  the  progress  of 
commerce,  gave  scope  to  domestic  improvement,  and  fostered  tlie  reasoning  faculties  and 
mechanical  powers,  rather  than  the  imagination.  The  reign  of  Charles  I.,  a  prince  of  taste 
and  accomplishments,  partially  revived  the  style  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  but  its  lustre  ex- 
tended little  beyond  the  court  and  the  nobility.  During  the  civil  war  and  the  protectorate, 
poetry  alid  the  drama  wore  buried  under  the  strife  and  anxiety  of  contending  factions.  Crom- 
well, with  a  just  and  generous  spirit,  boasted  that  he  would  make  the  name  of  an  Englishman 
as  great  as  ever  that  of  a  Roman  had  been.  He  realized  his  wish  in  the  naval  victories  of 
Blake,  and  the  unquestioned  supremacy  of  England  abroad  :  but  neither  the  time  nor  inclina- 
tion of  the  Protector  permitted  him  to  be  a  patron  of  literature.  Charles  II.  was  better  fitted 
for  such  a  task,  by  natural  powers,  birth,  and  education ;  but  he  had  imbibed  a  false  and 
perverted  taste,  which,  added  to  his  indolent  and  sensual  disposition,  was  as  injurious  to  art 
and  literature  as  to  the  public  morals.  Poeti-y  declined  from  the  date  of  the  Kcstoration,  and 
was  degraded  from  a  high  and  noble  art  to  a  mere  courtlj'  amusement,  or  pander  to  immorality. 
The  whole  atmosphere  of  genius  was  not,  however,  tainted  by  this  public  degeneracj-.  Science 
was  assiduously  cultivated,  and  to  this  period  belong  some  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of  English 
poetry,  learning,  and  philosophy.  Milton  produced  his  long-cherished  epic,  the  greatest  poem 
which  our  language  can  boast ;  Butler  his  inimitable  burlesque  of  Hudibras  ;  and  Dryden  his 
matchless  satire  and  versification.  In  the  department  of  divinity.  Jeremy  Taylor,  Barrow, 
and  TiUotson,  laid  the  sure  foimdations  of  Protestantism,  and  the  best  defences  of  revealed 
religion.  In  speculative  philosophy,  we  have  the  illustrious  name  of  Locke  ;  in  history  and 
polite  literature.  Clarendon,  Burnet,  and  Temple.  In  this  period,  too,  Bunyau  composed  his 
inimitable  religious  allegory,  and  gave  the  first  conspicuous  example  of  native  force  of  mind 
and  powers  of  imagination  rising  successful  over  all  the  obstructions  caused  by  a  low  station 
in  life,  and  a  miserably  defective  education.  The  world  has  never  been,  for  any  length  of 
time,  without  some  great  men  to  guide  and  illuminate  the  onward  course  of  society ;  and, 
happily,  some  of  them  were  found  at  this  period  to  serve  as  beacons  to  their  contemporaries 
and  to  all  future  ages." 

Professor  Spalding,  in  reference  to  this  period  and  a  few  years  afterwards,  states 
that  "  whether  wo  have  regard  to  the  political,  the  moral,  or  the  literary  state  of  the 
nation,  England  resembled  a  fine  antitiue  garden  neglected  and  falling  into  decay.  A 
few  patriarchal  trees  still  rose  green  and  stately ;  a  few  chance-sown  flowers  began  to 
blossom  in  the  shade  :  but  lawji,  and  parterre,  and  alley  were  matted  with  noisome  weeds, 
and  the  stagnant  waters  breathed  out  pestilential  damps.  When,  after  the  Bovolution,  the 
attempt  was  made  to  re-introduce  order  and  productiveness,  many  of  the  wild  plants  were 
allowed  still  to  encumber  the  ground  ;  and  there  were  compartments  wliich.  worn  out  by  the 
rank  vegetation  they  had  borne,  became,  for  a  time,  altogether  barren.  In  a  word,  the 
"Restoration  brought  in  evils  of  all  kinds,  many  of  which  lingered  through  the  age  that 
succeeded,  and  others  were  not  eradicated  for  several  generations.  oj» 


THE  FOURTH  PERIOD.— FEOM  1649—1689. 

"  Of  all  the  social  mischiefs  of  the  time,  none  infected  literature  so  deeply  as  that  deprava- 
tion of  morals  into  which  the  court  and  the  aristocracy  phiuged,  and  into  which  so  many  of  the 
people  followed  them.  The  lisrhtor  kinds  of  composition  mirrored  faithfully  the  surrounding 
blackness.  The  tlrama  sank  to  a  frightful  grossuess  :  the  tone  of  thinking  was  lowered  also 
in  other  walks  of  poetry.  The  coarseness  of  speech  survived  the  close  of  the  century  :  the 
cool,  selfish,  calculating  spirit,  which  had  been  the  more  tolerable  form  of  the  degradation, 
survived,  though  in  a  mitigated  degree,  very  much  longer.  This  bad  morality  was  in  part 
attributable  to  a  second  chai-acteristic  of  the  time,  which  produced,  likewise,  other  consequences. 
The  reinstated  courtiers  imported  a  mania  for  foreign  models,  especially  French.  The  favourite 
litei'ary  works,  instead  of  continuing  to  obey  native  and  natural  impulses,  were  anxiously 
moulded  on  the  tastes  of  Paris.  This  prevalence  of  exotic  predilections  endured  for  more 
that  a  century.  Amidst  all  these  and  other  weaknesses  and  blots,  there  was  not  wanting  either 
strength  or  brightness.  The  literary  career  of  Dryden  covers  the  whole  of  our  period,  and 
marks  a  change  which  contained  imi)rovemeut  in  several  features.  Locke  was  the  leader  of 
philosopliical  speculation ;  and  mathematical  and  physical  science,  little  dependent  on  the 
political  or  moral  state  of  the  times,  had  its  active  band  of  distinguished  votaries  headed  by 
Newton  : — 

"  '  a  mind  for  ever 
Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  thought,  alone.' 

That  philosophy  and  science  did  not  even  then  neglect  goodness  or  despise  religion,  is  proved 
by  the  names  which  we  have  last  read  ;  and  in  many  other  quarters  there  were  uttered,  though 
to  inattentive  ears,  stern  protests  against  evil,  which  have  echoed  from  age  to  age,  till  they 
reached  oui-selves.  Those  voices  issued  from  not  a  few  of  the  high  places  of  the  Church  ;  and 
others  were  lifted  up,  sadly  but  firmlj-,  in  the  midst  of  persecution.  The  Act  of  Uniformity, 
by  silencing  the  Puritan  clergy,  actually  gave  to  the  ablest  of  them  a  greater  i)ower  at  the 
time,  and  a  power  which,  but  for  this,  would  not  so  probably  have  bequeathed  to  us  any  record. 
The  Nonconformists  wrote  and  printed  when  they  were  forbidden  to  speak.  A  younger  gene- 
ration was  growng  up  among  them ;  and  some  of  the  elder  race  still  survived — such  as  the 
fiery  Baxter,  the  calm  Owen,  and  the  prudent  Calamy.  Greatest  of  all,  and  only  now  reaching 
the  cUmax  of  his  strength,  Milton  sat  in  the  narrow  chamber  of  his  neglected  old  age,  bating 
r.o  jot  of  hope,  j'ielding  no  point  of  honesty,  abjuring  no  word  or  syllable  of  faith,  but  consoling 
himself  for  the  disappointments  which  had  darkened  a  weary  life,  by  consecrating  its  waning 
years,  ^vith  redoubled  ardour  of  devotion,  to  religion,  to  truth,  and  to  the  service  of  a  remote 
posterity."' 
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ABRAHAM  COWLEY.  .       "  In  1636  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of  Trinity 

In  Aikin's  "  Select  Works  of  the  British  j  college,  Cambridge.     In  tliis  favourable  situa- 

Poets,"  we  have  the  follo^ving:    "Abraham  i   tion  he  obtained  much  praise  for  his  academ- 

Cowley.  a  poet  of  considerable  distinction,  was  '   ^^al  exercises  ;  and  he  again  appeared  as  an 

bom  at  London,  in  1618.     His  father,  who  was  author,  in  a  pastoral  comedy,  caUod  '  Love's 

a  grocer  by  trade,  died  before  his  birth  ;  but  ,   Ri'^'^e,'  and  a  Latin  comedy,  entitled,  '  Nau- 

his  mother,  through  the  interest  of  her  friends,  fragium  Joculare  '  ;    the   last    of    which   was 

procured    his    admission    into    Westminster  ^°t°^^  before  the  university,  by  the  members 

school,  as  a  king's  scholar.     He   has  repre-  °^  Trinity  college.     He  continued  to  reside  at 

Rented  himself   so  deficient  in  memory,  as  to  '   Cambridge   till   1613,    and  was   a  Master  of 

have  been  unable  to  retain  the  common  rules  i  ^^^^  ''^'^C"  ^'^  "^^^  ejected  from  the  university 

of  grammar :    it  is,  however,  certain  that,  by  ^'^   t^e  puritanical   visitors.     He   thence   re- 


some  process,  he  became  an  elegant  and  correct 
classical  scholar.  He  early  imbibed  a  taste  for 
poetry  ;  and  so  soon  did  it  germinate  in  his 


moved  to  Oxford,  and  fixed  himself  in  St. 
John's  college.  It  was  here  that  he  engaged 
actively  in  the  royal  cause,  and  was  present 


youthful  mind,  that,  while  yet  at  school,  in  his  i   ^^  several  of  the  king's  journeys  and  expedi- 

fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year, he i-ublishedaeoUec-  1   ^^°^^^   ''"*  ^^  ^^^^  quality  does  not  appear, 

tion  of  verses,  under  the  appropriate  titb  of  i  ^?   ingratiated   himself,    however,   w^th    the 

'  Poetical  Blossoms.'  '  principal   persons   about  the  court,  and  was 
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particularly  honoured  with   the  friendship  of 
Lord  Falkland. 

"  When  the  events  of  the  war  obliged  the 
queen-mother  to  quit  the  kinjrdom.  Cowley 
aerrompaniod  her  to  France,  and  obtained  a 
settlement  at  Paris,  in  the  family  of  the  Earl 
or  St.  Alban's.  During'  an  absence  of  nearly 
ten  years  from  his  native  country,  ho  took 
various  journeys  into  Jerscj',  Scotland,  Hol- 
land, and  Flanders ;  and  it  was  iirineipally 
through  his  instrumentality  that  a  corre- 
sjiondonco  was  maintained  between  the  king 
and  his  consort.  The  bu.siness  of  cypher- 
ing and  decyphering  their  letters  was  en- 
trusted to  his  care,  and  often  occupied 
his  nights,  as  well  as  his  days.  It  is  no 
wonder  that,  after  the  Restoration,  he  long 
comi)lained  of  tlie  neglect  with  which  he  was 
treated.  In  lG5(j,  having  no  longer  any 
affairs  to  transact  abroad;  he  returned  to 
England  ;  still,  it  is  supposed,  engaged  in  the 
ser^-ico  of  his  party,  as  a  medium  of  secret 
intelligence.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  his  poems,  containing 
most  of  those  wMch  now  appear  in  his  works. 
In  a  search  for  another  person,  he  was  appre- 
hended by  the  messengers  of  the  ruhng  powers, 
and  committed  to  custody  ;  from  which  he 
was  liberated,  by  that  generous  and  learned 
physician,  Dr.  Scarborough,  who  bailed  him 
in  the  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds.  This, 
however,  was  possibly  the  sum  at  which  he 
was  rated  as  a  physician,  a  character  he 
assumed  by  virtue  of  a  degree  which  he 
obtained,  by  mandamus,  from  Oxford,  in 
December,  1657. 

"  After  the  death  of  Cromwell,  Cowley  re- 
turned to  France,  and  resumed  his  station 
as  an  agent  in  the  royal  cause,  the  hopes  of 
which  now  began  to  revive.  The  Restoration 
reinstated  him,  with  other  royalists,  in  his 
own  country  ;  and  he  naturally  expected  a 
reward  for  his  long  services.  He  had  been 
promised,  both  by  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II., 
the  Mastership  of  the  Savoy,  but  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  both  his  applications.  He  had  also  the 
misfortune  of  displeasing  his  party,  by  his 
revived  comedy  of  The  Cutter  of  Coleman- 
street,'  which  was  construed  as  a  satire  on 
the  cavaliers.  At  length,  through  the  interest 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of 
St.  Alban's.  he  obtained  a  lease  of  a  farm  at 
Chert.sey,  held  under  the  queen,  liy  whicli  liis 
income  was  raised  to  about  i'300  per  annum. 
From  early  youth  a  country  retirement  Jiad 
been  a  real  or  imaginary  object  of  his 
wishes ;  and,  though  a  lato  eminent  critic 
and  moralist,  who  had  himself  no  sensibility 
to  rural  pleasures,  treats  this  taste  with 
severity  and  ridicule,  there  seems  little  reason 
to  decry  a  propensity,  nourished  by  the 
favourite  strains  of  poets,  and  natural  to  a 
mind  long  tossed  by  the  anxieties  of  business, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  an  unsettled  condition. 

"  Cowley  took  up  his  abode  first  at  Bani- 
elms,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames;  but  this 


place  not  agreeing  with  his  health,  he  removed 
to  Chertsey.  Here  his  life  was  soon  brought 
to  a  dose.  According  to  his  biu-nii.h..r. 
Dr.  Sprat,  the  fatal  disease  was  an  atfcctiou 
of  the  lungs,  the  consequence  of  staying  too 
late  in  the  field.s  among  his  labourers.  Dr. 
Warton,  however,  from  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Spence,  gives  a  different  account  of  the 
matter.  He  says,  that  Cowley,  with  his 
friend  Sprat,  paid  a  visit  on  foot  to  a 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chertsey, 
which  they  ijrolonged,  in  free  conviviality, 
till  midnight ;  and  that  missing  their  way  on 
their  return,  they  were  obliged  to  pass"  the 
night  under  a  hedge,  which  gave  to  the  poet 
a  severe  cold  and  fever,  which  terminated  in 
his  death.  He  died  on  July  28,  1GG7,  and 
was  interred,  with  a  mo.st  honourable  attendance 
of  persons  of  distinction,  in  Westmintter- 
abbey,  near  the  remains  of  Chaucer  and  Spen- 
ser. King  Charles  II.  pronounced  his  eulogy, 
by  declaring,  '  that  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  left 
a  better  man  behind  him  in  England.' 

"At the  time  of  his  death,  Cowley  certainly 
ranked  as  the  first  poet  in  England ;  for 
Milton  lay  under  a  cloud,  nor  was  the  age 
quahfied  to  taste  him.  And  although  a  largo 
portion  of  Cowley's  celebrity  has  since 
vanished,  there  still  remains  enough  to  raise 
him  to  a  considerable  rank  among  the 
British  poets.  It  may  be  proper  here  to 
add,  that  as  a  prose-writer,  particularly  in 
the  department  of  essays,  there  are  few 
who  can  compare  with  him  in  elegant 
simphcity."  See  Baxter's  Prefatory  Address 
to  his  "Poetical  Fragments"  ;  Dr.  Johnson's 
"  Lives  of  the  English  Poets  "  ;  Macaulay's 
"Miscellanies";  Allibono's  "  Crit.  Diet. 
Eng.  Lit.';  Dr.  Angus's  "Handbook  of 
English  Lit."  ;  Chambers's  "  Cycl.  Eng.  Lit.' 


BISHOP  JEREMY   TAYLOR. 

He  was  by  far  the  greatest  writer  of  the 
Anglican  Church  at  this  period.  Shaw  thus 
speaks  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  scholars 
and  all  Christian  men  and  women.  "He 
was  of  good  but  decayed  family,  his  father 
having  exercised  the  humble  calUng  of  a 
barber  at  Cambridge,  where  his  illustrious 
son  was  born  in  1013.  The  boy  received  a 
sound  education  at  the  Grammar- School 
founded  by  Perse,  then  recently  opened  in 
that  town,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Cains 
College,  where  his  talents  and  learning  sorn 
made  him  conspicuous.  Ho  took  holy  orders 
at  an  unusually  early  age,  and  is  said  to  have 
attracted  by  his  youthful  eloquence,  and  by 
his  '  graceful  and  pleasant  air,'  the  notu-e  of 
Archliishop  Laud,  the  celebrated  Primate  and 
Minister,  to  whose  narrow-minded  bigotry  and 
tyrannical  indifference  to  the  state  of  reliinous 
opinion  among  his  countrjnnen  so  much  of  the 
confusion  of   those   days   is   to   be   ascribed. 
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Laud,  who  was  struck  with  Taylor's  merits  at 
a  sermon  preached  by  the  latter,  made  the 
young-  priest  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  pro- 
cured for  him  a  fellowship  in  All  Souls  Collog-e, 
Oxfoi'd.  His  career  during  the  Ci^il  War 
bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Fuller, 
but  he  stood  hisrher  in  the  favour  of  tli£ 
Cavaliers  and  the  Court.  He  served,  as 
chaplain,  in  the  Royalist  army,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  in  1G44  at  tlie  action  fought  under 
the  walls  of  Cardicran  Castle  :  but  lie  confesses 
that  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  several 
others  when  he  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
triumphant  party  of  the  Parliament,  he  was 
treated  with  grenorosity  and  indulgence.  Such 
traits  of  mutual  forbearance,  during  the  heat  of 
civil  strife,  are  honourable  to  both  parties 
and  as  refreshing  as  they  are  rare.  Our 
great  national  struggle,  however,  offered 
many  instances  of  such  noble  magnanimity. 
The  King's  cause  growing  desperate,  Taylor  at 
last  retired  from  it,  and  Charles,  on  taking 
leave  of  him,  made  him  a  present  of  his  watch. 
Taylor  then  placed  himself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  his  friend  Lord  Carbery,  and  resided 
for  some  tinie  at  the  seat  of  Golden  Grove, 
belonging  to  that  nobleman,  in  Carmarthen- 
shire. Taylor  was  t'sdce  married ;  first  to 
Phoebe  Langdale,  who  died  earh',  and  after- 
wards to  Joanna  Bridges,  a  natural  daughter 
of  Charles  I.,  with  whom  he  received  some 
fortune.  He  was  unhappy  in  his  children, 
his  two  sons  having  been  notorious  for  their 
profligacy,  and  he  had  the  sorrow  of  surviving 
them  both.  During  part  of  the  time  which 
he  passed  in  retirement,  Taylor  kept  a 
school  in  "Wales,  and  continued  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  religious  controversies  of 
the  day.  The  opinions  he  expressed  were 
naturally  distasteful  to  the  dominant  party, 
and  on  at  least  three  occasions  subjected  him 
to  imprisonment  and  sequestrations  at  the 
hands  of  the  Govcrament.  In  1658,  for 
example,  he  was  for  a  .short  time  incarcerated 
in  the  Tower,  and  on  his  liberation  migrated 
to  Ireland,  where  he  pei-formed  the  pastoral 
functions  at  Lisburn.  •  On  the  Restoration 
his  seiTdces  and  sacrifices  were  rewarded  with 
the  Bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor,  and 
during  the  short  time  he  held  that  preferment 
he  exhibited  the  brightest  qualities  that  can 
adorn  the  episcopal  dignity.  He  died  at 
Li.sbum  of  a  fever,  in  1607,  and  left  behind 
him  a  high  reputation  for  courtesy,  charity, 
and  zeal — all  the  virtues  of  a  Christian 
Bishop. 

'■  Taylor's  works  are  very  numerous  and 
varied  in  subject :  I  will  content  myself  ^vith 
mentioning  the  principal,  and  then  endeavour 
to  give  a  general  appreciation  of  his  genius. 
In  the  controversial  department  his  best-known 
work  is  the  treatise  '  On  the  Liberty  of  Prophe- 
sying,' which  must  be  understood  to  refer  to 
the  general  profession  of  religious  principles 
and  the  right  of  all  Christians  to  toleration  in 
the  exercise  of  their  worship.     This  book  is 


the  first  complete  and  systematic  defence  of 
the  great  principle  of  religious  toleration  ;  and 
in  it  Taylor  shows  how  contrarj-  it  is  not  only 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  but  even  to  the 
true  interests  of  government  to  interfere  with 
the  profession  and  practice  of  religious  sects. 
Of  course  the  argument,  though  of  universal 
application,  was  intended  by  Taylor  to  secure 
indulgence  for  what  had  once  been  the  domin- 
ant Church  of  England,  but  which  was  now 
proscribed  and  persecuted  by  the  rampant 
violence  of  the  sectarians.  An  '  Apologj'  for 
Fixed  and  Set  Forms  of  Worship,'  was  an 
elaborate  defence  of  the  noble  ritual  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  Among  his  works  of  a 
disciplinary  and  practical  tendency  I  may 
mention  his  '  Life  of  Christ,  the  Great  Exem- 
plar,' in  which  the  details  scattered  through 
the  Evangelists  and  the  Fathers  are  co- 
oi-dinated  in  a  continuous  narrative.  But  the 
mo.st  popular  of  Taylor's  writings  are  the  two 
admirable  treatises,  '  On  the  Rule  and  Exercise 
of  Holy  Living,'  and  '  On  the  Rule  and 
Exercise  of  Holy  Dying,'  which  mutually 
correspond  to  and  complete  each  other,  and 
which  form  an  Institute  of  Christian  life  and 
conduct,  adapted  to  every  conceivable  circum- 
stance and  relation  of  human  existence.  This 
devotional  work  has  enjoyed  in  England  a 
popularity  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
'  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,'  among  Catholics  ; 
a  popularity  it  deserves  for  a  similar  eloquence 
and  unction.  The  least  admirable  of  his 
numerous  writings,  and  his  only  one  in 
which  he  derogated  from  his  usual  tone  of 
courtesy  and  fairness,  was  his  '  Ductor 
Dubitantium,'  a  treati.-e  of  questions  of  casu- 
istry. His  '  Sermons '  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  among  the  most  eloquent,  learned, 
and  powerful  that  the  whole  i-anpe  of  Protes- 
tant— nay,  the  whole  range  of  Christian — 
— literature  has  produced.  As  in  his  character, 
so  in  his  writings,  Taylor  is  the  ideal  of  an 
Anglican  pastor.  Our  Church  itself  being 
middle  term  or  compromise  between  the 
gorgeous  formalism  of  Catholicism  and  the 
narrow  fanaticism  of  Calvinistic  theology, 
so  our  great  ecclesiastic  writers  exhibit  the 
union  of  consummate  learning  with  practical 
simplicity  and  fervour. 

"Taylor's  style,  though  occasionally  over- 
charged with'  erudition  and  marked  by  that 
abuse  of  ciuotation  which  disfigures  a  great 
deal  of  the  prose  of  that  age,  is  uniformly 
magnificent.  The  materials  are  drawn  from 
the  whole  range  of  profane  as  well  as  sacred 
literature,  and  are  fused  together  into  a  rich 
and  gorgeous  unity  by  the  fire  of  an  unequalled 
imagination.  No  prose  is  more  melodious 
than  that  of  this  great  writer ;  his  periods, 
though  often  immeasurably  long,  and  evolving, 
in  a  series  of  subordinate  clauses  and  illus- 
trations, a  train  of  images  and  comparisons, 
one  springing  out  of  another,  roU  on  with  a 
soft  yet  mighty  swell,  which  has  often  some- 
thing of  the  enchantment  of  verse.     Ho  has 
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been  called  by  tho  critic  Jeffrey,  '  tho  most 
Shaksperian  of  our  great  divines ' ;  but  it 
would  bo  more  appropriate  to  compare  liim 
with  Spenser.  Ho  has  tho  same  pictorial 
fancy,  the  same  voluptuous  and  lanj^iidiing 
harmony  ;  but  if  hocaninany  rei^pect  be  likened 
to  Shakflpcre,  it  is  firstly  in  the  vividness  of 
intellect  which  leads  him  to  follow,  digressively, 
the  numbcrlesa  secondary  ideas  that  spring 
up  as  ho  writes,  and  often  lead  liim  apparently 
far  away  from  his  point  of  departure,  and, 
secondly,  tho  preference  ho  sliows  for  drawing 
his  illustrations  from  the  simplest  and  most 
familiar  objects,  from  the  opening  rose,  the 
infant  streamlet,  '  the  little  rings  and  wanton 
tendrils  of  the  vine,'  tho  morning  song  of  tho 
soaring  lark,  or  the  '  fair  cheeks  and  full  eyes 
of  childhood.'  Like  Shakspcre,  too,  he  knows 
how  to  paint  tho  ten-ible  and  the  sublime  no 
less  than  the  tender  and  the  affecting :  and 
his  description  of  the  horrors  of  the  Judgment- 
Day  is  no  less  powerful  than  his  exquisite 
portraiture  of  married  love.  Nevertheless, 
with  Spenser's  sweetness  he  has  occasionally 
something  of  tho  luscious  and  enervate  languor 
.  of  Spenser's  style.  Ho  hail  studied  the 
Fathers  so  intensely  that  ho  had  become 
infected  with  something  of  that  lavish  and 
Oriental  imagery  which  many  of  those  great 
writers  exhibited — many  of  whom,  it  should 
be  remembered,  were  Orientals  not  only  in 
their  stylo,  but  in  their  origin.  Taking  his 
personal  character  and  his  writings  together, 
Jeremy  Taylor  may  bo  called  the  English 
Penelon ;  but  in  venturing  to  make  this 
parallel,  we  must  not  forgot  that  each  of  these 
excellent  writers  and  admirable  men  possessed 
tho  characteristic  features  of  his  respective 
country;  if  Fenelon's  productions,  like  those 
of  Taylor,  are  distinguished  by  their  sweet- 
ness, that  sweetness  is  allied  in  the  former  to 
the  neat,  clear,  precise  expression  which  tho 
French  literature  derives  not  onlj'  from  tho 
classical  origin  of  tho  language,  but  from  tho 
antique  writers  who  have  always  been  set  up 
as  models  for  French  imitation  ;  while  Jeremy 
Taylor,  with  a  sweetness  not  inferior,  owes 
that  quality  to  the  same  rich  and  poetic 
susceptibility  to  natural  beauty  that  gives 
such  a  matchless  colouring  to  tho  English 
poetry  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries." 


HENEY  VAUGHAN. 

"  Vanghan  was  bom  in  AVales,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Uske,  in  Urccknockshire.  in  1614.  His 
father  was  a  gentleman,  but,  we  presume, 
poor,  as  his  son  was  bred  to  a  profession. 
Young  Vanghan  became  first  a  lawyer,  and 
then  a  physician  ;  and  wo  suppose,  had  it  not 
been  for  his  advanced  life,  he  would  have 
become  latterly  a  clergyman,  since  he  grow. 
when  old,  exceedingly  devout.     In  life,  he  was 


not  fortunate,  and  we  find  him,  like  Chamber- 
layne,  complaining  bitterly  of  tlie  jjoverty  of 
tho  poetical  trilje.  In  l'j51,  he  pubUfihed  a 
volume  of  verse,  in  which  nascent  excellence 
struggles  with  dim  obscurities,  hke  a  young 
moon  with  heavy  clouds.  But  his  '  Silex 
Scintillans,'  or  '.Sacred  Poems,'  produced  in 
later  life,  attests  at  once  the  depth  of  his 
devotion,  and  the  truth  and  originality  of  his 
genius.     He  died  in  1095. 

"  Campbell,  always  prone  to  bo  rather  severe 
on  pious  poets,  and  whose  taste,  too,  was 
finical  at  times,  says  of  Vaughan — '  He 
is  one  of  the  harshest  even  of  the  inferior 
order  of  the  school  of  conceit ;  but  he  has 
some  few  scattered  thoughts  that  meet  the 
eye  amidst  his  liarsh  pages,  like  wild  flowers 
on  a  barren  heath.'  Surely  this  is  rather 
'  harsh '  judgment.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
not  a  little  laughable  to  find  that  Campbell 
has  himself  appropriated  one  of  these  '  wild 
flowers.'  In  his  beautiful  'Kainbow,'  he 
cries — 

'  How  came  the  world's  gray  fathers 
forth 
To  mark  thy  sacred  sign  '. ' 

Vanghan  had  said — 

'  How     bright   wert   thou   when  Shera's 

admiring  eye 
Thy    burnished    flaming    arch    did    first 

descry  ; 
"When  Terah,   Nahor,   Haran.   Abraham, 

Lot, 
The  j'outhful  world's  gray  fathers  in  one 

knot, 
Did   with   intentive   looks   watch   every 

hour 
For  thy  new  light,  and  trembled  at  each 

shower  ' 

Indeed,  all  Campbell's  '  Rainbow '  is  just 
a  rcHection  of  Vaughan" s,  and  reminds  you  of 
those  faint,  pale  shadows  of  the  heavenly 
bow  you  sometimes  see  in  the  darkened  and 
disarranged  skies  of  spring.  To  steal  from, 
and  then  strike  down,  the  victim,  is  more 
suitable  to  robbers  than  to  poets. 

"  Perhaps  the  best  criticism  on  Vaughan 
may  be  found  in  the  title  of  his  own  poems, 
'  Silex  Scintillans.'  He  had  a  good  deal  of  the 
dulnoss  and  hardness  of  tho  flint  about  his 
mind,  but  the  influence  of  poverty  and 
sufl'ering, — for  true  it  is  that 

'  Wretched  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong  ; 
They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach 
in  song," — 

and  latterly  the  power  of  a  genuine,  though 
somewhat  narrow  piety,  struck  out  glorious 
scintillations  from  the  bare  but  rich  rook.  He 
ranks  with  Crashaw,  (juarles.  and  Herbert,  as 
one  of  the  Viest  if  our  early  religious  poets  ; 
like  them  in  their  faults,  and  superior  to  all 
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of  them  in  refinonient  find  bcantj-,  if  not  in 
strength  of  genius." — Gilfillan's  "  Specimens 
with  Memoirs  of  the  Less-known  British 
Poets,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  231-2.  See  R.  Aris 
Willmott's  "  Lives  of  the  Sacred  Poets  "  ;  Dr. 
Angus's  "Handbook  of  Eng.  Lit." 


THOMAS  STANLEY. 

Thomas  Stanley,  born  1625,  died  1G78,  the 
learned  editor  of  .^schylus,  and  author  of 
the  "  History  of  Philosophy."  Ho  made 
poetical  versions  of  considerable  neatness 
from  Anacreon,  Bion,  and  IMoschus,  and  the 
"Kisses"  of  Secundus.  He  also  translated 
from  Tristan,  Marino,  Boscan,  and  Gongora. 
Campbell's  "  Spec.  Eng.  Poets,"  p.  2G7. 


PJCHARD  BAXTER. 

Richard  Baxter,  born  1615,  died  1691.  Wo 
cannot  do  better  than  give  the  admirable 
article  on  this  great  and  good  man,  written 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Angus  in  the  "  Handbook  of 
English  Literature." 

"  Baxter  was  born  in  Shropshire,  and  was 
educated  in  the  free  school  of  Wroxeter,  and 
aftenvards  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Wickstead, 
of  Ludlow.  There,  a  large  library  was  ac- 
cessible to  him — the  only  advantage  he  seems 
to  have  gained  from  Mr.  Wickstead's  tuition. 
After  receiving  ordination  from  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  he  obtained  employment  as  school- 
master at  Dudlej-,  and  there  he  preached  his 
first  sermon.  He  was  never  at  college :  like 
Erasmus  and  Scaliger,  and  Andrew  Fuller 
and  Care}',  he  was  his  own  teacher :  '  my 
faults,'  said  he  to  Anthony  Wood,  who  had 
written  to  ask  whether  he  was  an  Oxonian, 
'  are  no  disgrace  to  any  university,  for  I  was 
of  none  :  weakness  and  pain  helped  me  to 
study  how  to  die :  that  set  me  on  studying 
how  to  live,  and  that  on  studying  the  doctrine 
from  which  I  must  fetch  my  motives  and 
comforts :  beginning  with  necessities,  I  pro- 
ceeded by  degrees,  and  am  now  going  to  see 
that  for  which  I  have  lived  and  studied.'  To 
feeble  health  and  protracted  suffering  he  was 
indebted  for  much  of  his  earnestness  and 
wisdom. 

"  In  1640  he  removed  to  Kidderminster, 
where  he  laboured,  vnth  a  slight  interruption 
caused  by  the  Civil  War,  for  sixteen  years. 
In  that  town  he  illustrated  by  Ids  life  his 
own  book,  '  The  Reformed  Pastor,'  '  teaching 
men  from  house  to  house,'  and  warning  them 
day  and  night  with  tears  :  his  memory  is  still 
fragrant  there. 

"At  the  outset  of  the  Civil  War  he  sided 
on    the   whole   with   the    parliament  :    more 


accurately  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
friend  of  the  Constitution,  against  both  the 
great  parties,  and,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, he  was  blamed  by  both.  After  the 
battle  of  Edgeliill,  during  which  ho  was 
preaching  for  his  friend  Samuel  Clarke,  of 
Alcester,  he  accepted  the  chaplaincy  of  Colonel 
AVliallcy's  regiment,  and  continued  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  earnestness  and 
popularity.  Ho  soon  found  it,  however,  no 
congenial  post :  he  distrusted  Cromwell,  and 
was  grieved  ^vith  the  narrow  views  of  some  of 
the  leaders.  At  length  his  health  failed  :  '  it 
pleased  God  to  take  him  from  all  public  em- 
ployments.' The  leisure  which  his  illness 
secured  him  he  used  in  collecting  and  writing 
down  his  thoughts  of  that  country  upon  the 
borders  of  which  he  seemed  to  stand.  How 
touching  is  the  whole  scene  !  The  wo  a  en- 
feebled man  gathers  up  his  feet  expecting  to 
die ;  the  din  of  battle  is  still  in  his  ears, 
around  him  is  a  suffering  country  and  a  dis- 
tracted Church  :  he  turns  his  thoughts  to  the 
better  land.  The  whole  picture  is  a  repetition 
of  the  Pilgrim's  visit  to  the  Delectable  Moun- 
tains, where  the  eye  could  trace  the  outlines 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  the  ear  already 
caught  the  music  of  the  harping  of  the  many 
harpers.  The  sights  he  saw  and  the  sounds 
he  heard  he  has  recorded  in  the  '  Saint's 
Everlasting  Rest,'  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
popular  of  his  works. 

"  Soon  after  this  illness  he  visited  London 
for  medical  advice,  and  preached  before  the 
Parliament  on  the  day  preceding  the  vote  that 
was  to  bring  back  King  Charles.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  offered  a  bishopric,  but 
felt  compelled,  on  conscientious  grounds,  to 
decline  it.  He  preached  for  some  time  under 
the  protection  of  a  licence  granted  by  Sheldon, 
and  at  length  a  chapel  was  built  for  him  in 
Oxendon  Street :  there  he  ministered  bub 
once,  when  the  arm  of  the  law  closed  the 
place.  Under  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  he  was 
several  times  imprisoned,  his  library  was 
sold,  and  he  was  driven,  a  feeble  aged  man, 
from  place  to  place,  without  a  home.  In 
1685  he  was,  on  frivolous  grounds,  condemned 
by  the  infamous  Jeffreys  for  sedition,  but  by 
the  king's  favour  the  fine  inflicted  by  the 
sentence  was  remitted.  The  last  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  more  peacefully :  he  died 
in  Charter-house  Yard,  in  1691,  reckoning 
among  his  personal  friends  Barrow,  Wilkins, 
and  Hale.  A  few  years  after  his  death  there 
was  published  '  A  Narrative  of  the  most  Me- 
morable Passages  of  his  Life  and  Times,'  a 
highly  instructive  volume,  and  a  great 
favourite  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  with  Coleridge, 
both  of  whom  praise  its  sincerity  and  sub- 
stantial truthfulness. 

"  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
Baxter  is  the  author  of  '  A  Call  to  the  Un- 
converted to  Turn  and  Live,'  one  of  the  most 
impressive    volumes    ever    written :    twenty 
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thousand  copies  arc  said  to  have  been  sold 
in  the  first  year  after  it  was  publiahcd. 

"  Baxter's  example  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive in  our  literature.  ^Vith  him  activity 
was  a  passion.  Sometimes  tlie  devotcil  friend, 
oftener  the  victim,  of  the  ruling'  powers,  he 
was  at  the  same  time  a  voluminous  writer 
and  a  laborious  pastor.  Thrce-and-twenty 
octavo  volumes  of  practical  writings,  such, 
Barrow  saj's,  as  were  never  mended,  fortj' 
more  of  controversy  and  personal  history, 
attest  his  diligence  in  one  department ;  hun- 
ilreils  of  visits  paid  to  his  parishioners,  and 
prolonged  conversations  with  each  of  them, 
attest  it  in  another.  Ho  did  the  work  of  a 
city  missionary  at  Kidderminster,  and  wrote 
more  jjages  than  many  students  now  read. 

"  And  all  this  was  done  amid  great  bodily 
weakness.  Ho  entered  the  ministry  with 
what  would  now  be  called  the  s3-mptoms  of  a 
confirmed  consumption  :  ho  seemed  ever  living 
upon  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Great  energy 
or  noble  achievement  was  hardly  to  be  looked 
for  from  such  a  suff'erer  :  had  ho  spent  his 
time  in  teUing  his  ailments,  had  he  even  re- 
tired from  the  field  to  the  hospital,  it  woiUd 
be  easy  to  find  circumstances  to  excuse,  if  not 
to  justify,  such  a  course.  But  instead  of 
yielding  to  selfish  complaint  or  valetudinarian 
indolence,  he  manfully  held  on  his  way,  a 
cheerful  traveller  to  the  very  close.  '  In 
deaths  oft '  ho  was  also  '  in  labours  more 
abundant.'  There  is  a  shorter  road  to  repose 
amid  bodily  afflictions  than  talking  of  them, 
and  that  road  Baxter  found. 

•'  His  books  have  been  warmly  praised  by 
Flavel  and  Usher,  by  Mantoii  and  L)oddridge, 
by  Addison  and  Johnson.  AVilberforee  deemed 
them  '  a  treasury  of  Christian  wisdom,'  and 
the  man  himself  among  '  the  highest  orna- 
ments of  the  Church  of  England.'  The  stylo 
is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  direct  mas- 
culine English,  and  is  a  model  for  all  who 
wish  to  talk  to  people  instead  of  talking  at 
them  or  before  them  :  every  sentence  strikes 
home.  His  life,  written  by  Ornie,  has  been 
prefixed  to  the  last  collected  edition  of  his 
practical  works,  and  a  genial  review  of  his 
character  and  labours  may  be  seen  in  the 
'  Essays '  of  Sir  James  Stephen." 

See  an  article  in  Allibones  "  Crit.  Diet. 
Eng.  Lit."  of  very  great  merit,  and  which 
places  the  subject  in  everj-  point  of  view.  All 
we  know  of  Baxter  redounds  to  his  praise :  a 
more  godly  man  never  lived. 


GEORGE  DIGBY. 

George  Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol,  bom  1612, 
died  1076.  His  father  was  first  ambassador  to 
Spain,  and  our  poet  was  born  at  Madrid.  Ho 
seems  to  have  published  speeches  ;  "  Ehira." 
a  comedy,  and  a  few  other  works.     Horace 


Walpole  says  of  him  that  ho  was  "a  singular 
person,  whose  life  was  a  contradiction."  See 
AValpole's  "Royal  and  Noble  Authors"; 
"Athen.  Oxon.  "  ;  "Biog.  Brit.  "  ;  Bp.  War- 
burtons  "  Introduc.  to  Julian." 


HENRY  MORE. 

Henry  More,  bom  1614,  died  1687.  "  Dr. 
Henry  More  was  the  son  of  a  respectable 
gentleman  at  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire.  He 
spent  the  better  part  of  a  long  and  intensely 
studious  life  at  Cambridge,  refusing  even  the 
mastership  of  his  college,  and  several  ofl"ers  of 
preferment  in  the  Church,  for  the  sake  of  un- 
broken leisure  and  retirement.  In  1640  he 
composed  his  P.sychozoia,  or  Life  of  the  Soul, 
which  he  afterwards  republished  with  other 
pieces,  in  a  volume  entitled  •  Philosophical 
Poems.'  Before  the  appearance  of  the  former 
work  he  had  studied  the  Platonic  writers  and 
mystic  divines,  tUl  his  frame  had  become 
emaciated,  and  his  faculties  had  been  strained 
to  such  enthusiasm,  that  he  began  to  talk  of 
holding  supernatural  communications,  and 
imagined  that  his  body  exhaled  the  perfume 
of  violets.  With  the  exception  of  these 
innocent  reveries,  his  life  and  literary  cha- 
racter were  highly  respectable.  He  corre- 
sponded with  Des  Cartes,  was  the  friend  of 
Cudworth.  and  as  a  divine  and  moralist  was 
not  only  jiopular  in  his  own  time,  but  has 
been  mentioned  with  admiration  both  by 
Addison  and  Blair.  In  the  heat  of  rebellion 
he  was  spared  even  by  the  fanatics,  who, 
though  he  refused  to  take  the  covenant,  left 
him  to  dream  with  Plato  in  his  academic 
bower.  As  a  poet  he  has  woven  together  a 
singular  texture  of  Gothic  fancy  and  GrecK 
philosophy,  and  made  the  Cliristiano-Platonic 
system  of  metapliysics  a  ground-work  for  the 
fables  of  the  nursery.  His  versification, 
though  ho  tells  us  that  he  was  won  to  the 
Muses  in  his  childhood  by  the  melody  of 
Spenser,  is  but  a  faint  echo  of  the  Spenserian 
tune.  In  fancy  he  is  dark  and  lethargic. 
Yet  his  •  Psychozoia '  is  not  a  common-place 
production  :  a  certain  solemnity  and  earnest- 
ness in  his  tone  leaves  an  impression  that  he 
'  believed  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sung.' 
His  poetrj-  is  not,  indeed,  like  a  beautiful 
landscape  on  which  the  eye  can  repose,  but 
may  be  compared  to  some  curious  grottc, 
whose  gloomy  labj-rinths  we  might  be  curious 
to  explore  for  the  strange  and  mj-stic  associa- 
tions they  excite." — Campbell's  "Specimens," 
p.  297. 


SIR  JOHN  DENHA:\r. 

Sir  John  Denham,  bom  161  ">.  died  1668. 
"  He  was  the  son  of  the  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer   in    Ireland,    and   a   supporter   of 
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Charles  I.  Thougrh  a  poet  of  the  secondary 
order,  when  resrarded  in  connection  with 
Cowley,  one  work  of  his,  '  Cooper's  Hill,' 
will  always  occupy  an  important  jilace  in  any 
account  of  the  English  literature  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  This  place  it  owes  not 
only  to  its  specific  merits,  but  also  in  no  mean 
degree  to  the  circumstance  that  this  poem 
was  the  first  work  in  a  peculiar  department 
wliich  English  A\Titcrs  afterwards  cultivated 
with  great  success,  and  which  is,  I  beheve, 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  oiu-  literature. 
This  department  is  what  may  be  called  local 
or  topographic  poetry,  and  in  it  the  ^\•riter 
chooses  some  individual  scene  as  the  object 
round  which  he  is  to  accumulate  his  descrip- 
tive or  contemplative  passages.  Denham 
selected  for  this  purpose  a  beautiful  spot 
near  Richmond  on  the  Thames,  and  in  the 
description  of  the  scene  itself,  as  well  as  in 
the  reflections  it  suggests,  he  has  risen  to  a 
noble  elevation.  Four  lines,  indeed,  in  which 
he  expresses  the  hope  that  his  own  verso  may 
possess  the  qualities  which  he  attributes  to 
the  Thames,  will  be  quoted  again  and  again 
as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  felicitous 
passages  of  verse  in  any  language." — Shaw's 
"Hist.  Eng.  Lit.,"  pp.  184-5.  He  was  re- 
garded ^vith  great  esteem  by  Waller,  Prior, 
Dryden,  Watson,  and  Johnson. 


WILLIAM   CHAMBERLAYNE. 

William  Chamberlayne,  bom  1619,  died 
1689.  He  was  a  native  of  Dorsetshire,  a 
soldier,  physician,  and  poet.  He  published 
"  Love's  Victory,"  a  tragi-comedy,  in  1658. 
A  portion  of  this  appeared  on  the  stage  in 
1678,  under  the  title  of  "  Wits  Led  by  the 
Nose,  or  a  Poet's  Revenge."  In  1659  appeared 
his  "  Pharonnida,"  a  heroic  poem.  Campbell 
writes  of  this  work — 

"  His  '  Pharonnida,'  which  Langbaine  says 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  stories  that  was  ever  told  in 
verse,  and  contained  so  much  amusing  matter 
as  to  be  made  into  a  prose  novel  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  What  Dr.  Johnson  said 
unjustly  of  Milton's  Comus,  that  it  was  like 
gold  hid  under  a  rock,  may  unfortunately  be 
applied  with  too  much  propriety  to  '  Pharon- 
nida.' Never,  perhaps,  was  so  much  beautiful 
design  in  poetry  marred  by  infelicity  of 
execution :  his  ruggedness  of  versification, 
abrupt  transitions,  and  a  style  that  is  at  once 
slovenly  and  quaint,  perpetually  interrupt 
in  enjoying  the  splendid  figures  and  spirited 
passions  of  this  romantic  tablet,  and  make  us 
catch  them  only  by  glimpses.  I  am  well  aware 
that  from  a  story  so  closely  interwoven  a  few 
selected  passages,  while  they  may  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  exemplify  the  faults,  are  not 


enough  to  discover  the  full  worth  of  Chamber- 
layne. His  sketches,  already  imperfect,  must 
appear  still  more  so  in  the  shape  of  frag- 
ments ;  -we  must  peruse  the  narrative  itself 
to  appreciate  the  rich  breadth  and  variety  of 
its  scenes,  and  wo  must  perhaps  accustom 
our  vision  to  the  thick  medium  of  its  uncouth 
style  to  cnjoj'  the  power  and  pathos  of  his 
characters  and  situations.  Under  all  the 
defects  of  the  poem,  the  reader  will  then 
indeed  feel  its  unfinished  hints  aff"ect  the  heart 
and  dilate  the  imagination.  From  the  fate 
of  Chamberlayne  a  young  poet  may  learn  one 
important  lesson,  that  he  who  neglects  the 
subsidiary  graces  of  taste  has  every  chance  of 
being  neglected  by  posterity,  and  that  the 
pride  of  genius  must  not  prompt  him  to 
disdain  the  study  of  harmony  and  of  style." 


EDMUND  WALLER. 

"  Edmund  Waller,  born  at  ColeshiU,  Hert- 
fordshire, in  March,  1605,  was  the  son  of 
Robert  Waller,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient 
family  and  good  fortune,  who  married  a  sister 
of  the  celebrated  John  Hampden.  The  death 
of  his  father  during  his  infancy  left  him  heir 
to  an  estate  of  ^23,500  a  year,  at  that  period 
an  ample  fortune.  He  was  educated  first  at 
Eton,  whence  he  was  removed  to  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  His  election  to  ParUa- 
ment  was  as  early  as  between  his  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  year  ;  and  it  was  not  much  later 
that  he  made  his  appearance  as  a  poet :  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  a  copy  of  verses  which  ho 
addressed  to  Prince  Charles,  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  exhibits  a  style  and  character  of  versifi- 
cation as  perfectly  formed  as  those  of  his 
maturest  productions.  He  again  served  in- 
Parliament  before  he  was  of  age  ;  and  he  con- 
tinued his  services  to  a  later  period.  Not 
insensible  of  the  value  of  wealth,  he  augmented 
his  paternal  fortune  by  marriage  with  a  rich 
city  heiress.  In  the  long  intermissions  of 
Parliament  which  occurred  after  1628,  he 
retired  to  his  mansion  of  Beaconsfield,  where 
he  continued  his  classical  studies,  under  the 
direction  of  his  kinsman  Morley,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Winchester;  and  he  obtained  ad- 
mission to  a  society  of  able  men  and  polite 
scholars,  of  whom  Lord  Falkland  was  the  con- 
necting medium. 

"  Waller  became  a  widower  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  ;  he  did  not,  however,  spend  much 
time  in  mourning,  but  declared  himself  the 
suitor  of  Lady  Dorothea  Sydney,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  whom  he 
has  immortalized  under  the  poetical  name  of 
Saccharissa.  She  is  described  by  him  as  a 
majestic  and  scornful  beauty ;  and  he  seems 
to  delight  more  in  her  contrast,  the  gentler 
Amoret,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Lady 
Sophia  Murray.     Neither  of  these  ladies,  how- 
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ever,  was  won  by  his  jiootio  ntrains ;  anJ,  like 
another  man,  ho  consoled  himself  in  a  second 
marriafrc. 

"  \Vh(?n  the  king's  nccossities  compelled 
him,  in  IGIO,  once  more  to  ai)i)ly  to  the  rei>re- 
sentativcs  of  the  people,  Waller,  who  was 
returned  for  Asmondesliam,  decidedly  took 
part  with  the  members  who  thought  that  the 
redress  of  pi-ievanees  should  precede  a  vote 
for  supplies  ;  and  ho  made  an  energetic  speech 
on  the  occasion.  Ho  continued  during  three 
years  to  vote  in  general  witli  tlie  Opposition  in 
the  Long  Parliament,  but  did  not  enter  into 
all  their  measures.  In  iiarticular,  he  employed 
much  cool  argument  against  the  proposal  for 
the  abolition  of  Episcoi)acy ;  and  he  spoke 
with  freedom  and  severity  against  some  other 
plans  of  tho  House.  In  fact,  ho  was  at 
length  become  a  zealous  loyalist  in  his  inclina- 
tions ;  and  his  conduct  under  the  difficulties 
into  which  this  attachment  involved  him 
became  a  source  of  his  indelible  disgrace.  A 
short  narrative  will  suffice  for  the  elucidation 
of  this  matter. 

"  Waller  had  a  brother-in-law,  named  Tom- 
kjms,  who  was  clerk  of  the  queen's  council, 
and  possessed  great  influence  in  tho  city 
among  tlio  warm  loyalists.  On  consulting 
together,  they  thought  it  would  bo  possible  to 
raise  a  powerful  party,  which  might  oblige  tho 
Parliament  to  adopt  pacific  measures,  by  re- 
sisting the  paj-mentof  tho  taxes  levied  for  the 
support  of  the  war.  About  this  time  Sir 
Nicholas  Crispe  formed  a  design  of  more 
dangerous  import,  which  was  that  of  exciting 
the  king's  friends  in  the  city  to  an  open 
resistance  of  the  authority  of  Parliament ;  ami 
for  that  purpose  he  obtained  a  commission  of 
array  from  his  majesty.  This  plan  appears  to 
have  been  originally  unconnected  with  the 
other  ;  yet  tho  commission  was  made  known 
to  Waller  and  Tomkyns,  and  the  whole  was 
compounded  into  a  horrid  and  dreadful  plot. 
Waller  and  Tomkyns  were  apprehended,  when 
tho  pusillanimity  of  tho  former  disclosed  the 
whole  secret.  '  He  was  so  confounded  with 
fear,'  (says  Lord  Clarendon,)  '  that  ho  con- 
fessed whatever  ho  had  heard,  said,  thought, 
or  seen,  all  that  he  knew  of  himself,  and  all 
that  he  suspected  of  others,  without  concealing 
any  person,  of  what  degree  or  quality  soever, 
or  any  discourse  which  he  ha<l  over  upon  any 
occasion  entertained  with  tlam.'  The  con- 
clusion of  this  business  was.  that  Tomkyns, 
and  Chaloner,  another  conspirator,  were 
hanged,  and  that  Waller  was  expelled  tho 
House,  tried,  and  condemned ;  but  after  a 
year's  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  ton  thou- 
sand pounils.  was  suffered  to  go  into  exile. 
Ho  chose  Kouen  for  his  first  place  of  foreign 
exile,  where  ho  lived  with  his  wife  till  his 
removal  to  Paris.  In  that  capital  he  main- 
tained tho  apiiearanco  of  a  man  of  fortune, 
and  ci.tortained  hospitably,  supporting  this 
style  of  living  chiefly  by  the  sale  of  his  wife's 
jewels.     At   length,   after   the   lapse    of   ten 


years,  being  reduced  to  what  he  called  his 
/•!(//ij|)  jewel,  he  thought  it  time  to  apply  for 
permission  to  return  to  his  own  country.  He 
obtained  this  licence,  and  wa.salKo  restored  to 
his  estate,  though  now  diminished  to  half  its 
former  rental.  Here  he  fixed  his  aboile,  at  a 
house  built  by  himself,  at  Jjoaconsfield ;  and 
ho  renewed  his  courtlj-  strains  by  adulation  to 
Cromwell,  now  Protector,  to  whom  his  mother 
was  related.  To  this  usurper  tho  noblest 
tribute  of  his  mu.so  was  paid. 

"When  Charles  II.  was  restored  to  the 
crown,  and  past  character  was  lightly  re- 
garded, the  stains  of  that  of  Waller  wore  for- 
gotten, and  his  wit  and  poetry  jirocured  him 
notice  at  court,  and  admission  to  the  highest 
circles.  Ho  had  also  sufficient  interest  to 
obtain  a  seat  in  tho  House  of  Commons  in  all 
the  parliaments  of  that  reign.  The  king's 
gracious  manners  emboldened  him  to  ask  for 
the  vacant  place  of  provost  of  Eton  College, 
which  was  granted  him  ;  but  Lord  Clarendon, 
then  Lord  Chancellor,  refused  to  set  the  seal 
to  the  grant,  alleging  that  by  the  statutes 
layjnen  were  excluded  from  that  provostship. 
This  was  thought  the  rea-on  why  Waller 
joined  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  his  hostility 
against  Clarendon. 

"  On  tho  accession  of  James  II.,  Waller,  then 
in  his  80th  year,  was  chosen  representative 
for  Saltash.  Having  now  considerably  passed 
the  usual  limit  of  human  life,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  devotion,  and  composed  some 
divine  poems,  the  usual  task  in  which  men  of 
gaiety  terminate  their  career.  He  died  at 
Beaconsfield  in  October,  1687,  in  the  83rd  year 
of  his  age.  Ho  left  several  children  by  his 
second  wife,  of  whom  the  inheritor  of  his 
estate,  Edmund,  after  representing  Agmondes- 
liam  in  Parliament,  became  a  convert  to 
CJuakerism. 

"  Waller  was  one  of  the  earliest  poets  who 
obtained  reputation  by  the  sweetness  and 
sonorousness  of  his  strains ;  and  there  are 
perhaps  few  masters  at  the  present  day  who 
surpass  him  in  this  particular."  —  Aikin's 
"  Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets,'  pp.  142-3. 


JOHN  MILTON. 

'John  Milton,  a  poet  of  the  first  rank  in 
pniinonce,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family,  settled  at  Milton,  in  (;)xfordshire.  His 
father,  whoso  desertion  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
faith  was  tho  cause  of  his  disinheritance, 
S(>ttled  in  London  as  a  scrivener,  and  marrying 
a  woman  of  good  family,  had  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  John,  the  oldest  son,  was  bom  in 
Bread  Street,  on  December  0,  1608.  Ho 
received  tlio  nuliments  of  learning  from  a 
domestic  tutor,  Thomas  Young,  afterwards 
chaiilain  to  the  English  merchants  at  Hamburg, 
whose  merits  are  gratefully  commemorated  by 
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lis  pupil  in  a  Latin  elegy.  At  a  proper  aj-e 
he  -was  sent  to  St.  Paul's  School,  and  there 
began  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  intense 
application  to  study,  as  well  as  by  his  poetical 
talents.  In  his  sixteenth  year  ho  was  re- 
moved to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  admitted  a  pensioner,  imder  the  tuition 
of  Mr.  W.  Chappel. 

"  Of  his  course  of  studies  in  the  university, 
little  is  known ;  but  it  appears,  from  several 
exercises  preserved  in  his  works,  that  he  had 
acquired  extraordinary  skill  in  -writing  Latin 
verses,  which  are  of  a  purer  taste  than  any 
preceding  compositions  of  the  kind  hj  English 
scholars.  He  took  the  degrees  both  of  Bachelor 
and  Master  of  Arts  ;  the  latter  in  1(532,  when 
he  left  Cambridge.  He  renounced  his  original 
intention  of  entering  the  Church,  for  which  he 
has  given  as  a  reason,  that,  '  coming  to  some 
maturity  of  years,  he  had  perceived  what 
tjTanny  had  invaded  it ' ;  which  denotes  a  man 
early  habituated  to  think  and  act  for  himself. 
•■  He  now  returned  to  his  father,  who  had 
retired  from  business  to  a  residence  at  Horton, 
m  Buckinghamshire  ;  and  he  there  passed  five 
years  in  the  study  of  the  best  Koman  and 
Grecian  authors,  and  in  the  composition  of 
some  of  his  finest  miscellaneous  poems.  This 
was  the  period  of  his  '  Allegro  '  and  '  Pense- 
roso ' ;  his  '  Comus  '  and  '  Lycidas.'  That  his 
learning  and  talents  had  at  this  time  attracted 
considerable  notice,  appears  from  an  applica- 
tion made  to  him  from  the  Bridgewater 
family,  which  produced  his  admirable  masque 
of  '  Comus,'  performed  in  1634  at  Ludlow 
Castle,  before  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  then 
Lord  President  of  Wales ;  and  also  by  his 
'  Arcades,'  part  of  an  entertainment  presented 
to  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Derby,  at  Hare- 
field,  by  some  of  her  family. 

'•In  1638  he  obtained  his  father's  leave  to 
improve  himself  by  foreign  travel,  and  set  out 
for  the  Continent.  Passing  through  France, 
he  proceeded  to  Italy,  and  spent  a  consider- 
able time  in  that  seat  of  the  arts  and  of 
literature.  At  Naples  he  was  kindly  received 
by  Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  who  had  long 
before  deserved  the  gratitude  of  poets  by  his 
patronage  of  Tasso ;  and,  in  return  for  a  lau- 
datory distich  of  Manso,  Milton  addressed  to 
him  a  Latin  jjoem  of  great  elegance.  He  left 
Italy  by  the  way  of  Geneva,  where  he  con- 
tracted an  acquaintance  wth  two  learned 
divnues,  John  Diodati  and  Frederic  Spanheim  ; 
and  he  returned  through  France,  having  been 
absent  about  a  year  and  three  months. 

"  On  his  arrival,  Milton  found  the  nation 
agitated  by  civil  and  religious  disputes,  which 
threatened  a  crisis  ;  and  as  he  had  expressed 
himself  impatient  to  be  present  on  the  theatre 
of  contention,  it  has  been  thought  extraor- 
dinary that  he  did  not  immediately  place  him- 
self in  some  active  station.  But  his  turn  was 
not  military  ;  his  fortune  precluded  a  seat  in 
Parliament ;  the  x>ulpit  he  had  declined ;  and 
for  the  bar  he  had  made  no  preparation.     His 


taste  and  habits  were  altogether  literaiTi' ;  for 
the  i^resent,  therefore,  he  fixed  himself  in  the 
metropolis,  and  undertook  the  education  of 
lus  sister's  two  sons,  of  the  name  of  Phillips. 
Soon  after,  he  was  applied  to  by  several  parents 
to  admit  their  children  to  the  benefit  of  his 
tuition.  He  therefore  took  a  commodious 
house  in  Aldorsgate  Street,  and  opened  an 
academy.  Disapproring  the  plan  of  education 
in  the  public  schools  and  universities,  ho  de- 
viated from  it  as  widely  as  possible.  Ho  put 
into  the  hands  of  his  scholars,  instead  of  the 
common  classics,  such  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
as  treated  on  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  on 
philosophy  ;  thus  expecting  to  instil  the  know- 
ledge of  things  with  that  of  words.  We  are 
not  informed  of  the  result  of  his  plan  ;  but  it 
will  appear  singular  that  one  who  had  himself 
drunk  so  deeply  at  the  Muses'  fount  should 
withhold  the  draught  from  others.  We  learn, 
however,  that  he  performed  the  task  of  in- 
struction with  great  assiduity. 

"  Milton  did  not  long  suffer  himself  to  lie 
under  the  reproach  of  having  neglected  the 
public  cause  in  his  private  pursuits  ;  and,  in 
1641,  he  published  four  treatises  relative  to 
church  government,  in  which  he  gave  the  pre- 
ponderance to  the  presbyterian  form  above 
the  episcopalian.  Resuming  the  same  con- 
troversy in  the  following  year,  he  numbered 
among  his  antagonists  such  men  as  Bishop 
Hall  and  Archbishop  Usher.  His  father,  who 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  king's  troops,  now 
came  to  live  with  him  ;  and  the  necessity  of  a 
female  head  of  such  a  house,  caused  ]\Iilton, 
in  1643,  to  form  a  connection  with  the 
daughter  of  Eichard  Powell,  Esq.,  a  magis- 
trate of  Oxfordshire.  This  was,  in  several 
respects,  an  unhappy  marriage  ;  for  his  father- 
in-law  was  a  zealous  royaUst,  and  his  wife  had 
accustomed  herself  to  the  jovial  hospitality  of 
that  party.  She  had  not,  therefore,  passed 
above  a  month  in  her  husband' s  house,  when, 
having  procured  an  invitation  from  her  father, 
she  went  to  pass  the  summer  in  his  mansion. 
Milton's  invitations  for  her  return  were  treated 
wdtli  contempt ;  upon  which,  regarding  her 
conduct  as  a  desertion  which  broke  the  nuptial 
contract,  he  determined  to  punish  it  by  repu- 
diation. In  1644  he  published  a  work  on 
'  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce '  ; 
and,  in  the  next  year,  it  was  followed  by 
'  Tetrachordon,  or  Expositions  upon  the  four 
chief  Places  in  Scripture  which  treat  of 
Marriage.'  He  further  reduced  his  doctrine 
into  practice,  by  paying  his  addresses  to  a 
young  lady  of  great  accomplishments  ;  but,  as 
he  was  paying  a  visit  to  a  neighbour  and  kins- 
man, he  was  surprised  with  the  sudden  entrance 
of  his  \\-ife,  who  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and 
implored  forgiveness.  After  a  short  struggle 
of  resentment,  he  took  her  to  his  bosom  ;  and 
he  sealed  the  reconciliation  by  opening  his 
house  to  her  father  and  brothers,  when  they 
had  been  driven  from  home  by  the  triumph  of 
the  republican  arms. 
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"  In  the  i)ro;^'e.-i.s  of  Miltou's  proso  works,  it 
will  be  rijj'ht  to  ineution  his  '  Areopayitica  ;  a 
Speech  of  Mr.  John  Milton,  for  the  Libertj'  of 
Uniiceuiied  Printiii'r,' — a  work  piibli.-jhed  in 
1044,  written  with  eijual  spirit  an(l  ability, 
and  which,  when  reprinted  in  173S,  was 
athmied  by  the  editor  to  bo  the  best  defence 
tiiat  had  ever  then  appeared  of  that  essential 
article  of  piibhc  liberty.  In  the  following' 
year  ho  took  care  that  his  poetical  character 
hhould  not  be  lost  to  tho  world,  and  pubUshed 
his   '  Juvenile  Poems,'  Latin  and  Enylish. 

"  Milton's  principles  of  the  orig'in  and  end  of 
•jovcrnincnt  carried  him  to  a  full  approbation 
of  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  king' ;  and, 
in  order  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  people 
to  that  act,  he  published,  early  in  1049,  a 
work,  entitled,  '  The  Tenure  of  Kin^s  and 
Magistrates  ;  proving  that  it  is  lawfid,  and 
hath  been  so  held  through  all  ages,  for  any 
who  have  tho  power,  to  call  to  account  a 
tyrant  or  wicked  king ;  and,  after  due  convic- 
tion, to  depose  and  put  him  to  death,  if  the 
ordinary  magistrate  have  neglected  or  denied 
to  do  it.'  Certainly,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
express,  in  stronger  terms,  an  author's  resolu- 
tion to  leave  no  doubts  concerning  liis  opinion 
on  this  important  topic.  His  appointment  to 
the  Latin  Secretaryship  to  tlie  Council  of 
State  was,  probably,  tho  couseijuence  of  Ids 
decision. 

■'  The  learned  Frenchman,  Salmasius,  or  Sau- 
maisc,  having  been  hired  by  Charles  II.,  while 
m  Holland,  to  write  a  work  in  favour  of  tiie 
royal  cause,  which  he  entitled  •  Defensio 
Regia,'  Milton  was  employed  to  answer  it; 
■which  he  did  in  1051,  by  his  celebrated  '  De- 
fensio pro  Populo  Anglicano,'  in  which  he 
exercised  all  his  powers  of  Latin  rhetoric,  both 
to  justify  the  republican  party,  and  to  con- 
found and  vilify  the  famous  scholar  against 
whom  ho  took  ujj  the  pen.  By  tliis  piece  he 
ac(iuii-ed  a  high  reputation  both  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  and  ho  received  a  present  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  from  tho  English  government. 
His  book  went  through  several  editions  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  tho  work  of  Salmasius  was 
suppressed  by  the  States  of  Holland,  in  whose 
service  ho  lived  as  a  professor  at  Leyden. 

"  Milton's  intense  application  to  study  had, 
for  some  years  preceding,  brought  on  an  atfec- 
tion  of  tho  eyes  which  gradually  impaired  his 
sight  ;  and,  before  ho  wrote  his  •  Defensio,' 
he  was  warned  by  his  physicians  that  tho 
effort  would  probably  end  in  total  blindness. 
This  opinion  was  soon  after  justified  by  a 
gutta  serona  which  seized  both  his  eyes,  and 
subjected  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  those 
l)rivations  which  he  has  so  feelingly  described 
in  some  passages  of  his  poems.  His  intel- 
lectual powers,  however,  suffered  no  ecUpso 
from  this  loss  of  his  sensitive  faculties  :  and 
he  jiursued  without  internussion  both  his 
official  and  his  controversial  occupations. 
Cromwell,  about  this  time,  having  assumed 
the  supremo   power,    with  the  title  of    Pro- 


tector, Milton  acted  with  a  subservience 
towards  this  usurjjer  which  is  tho  part  of  his 
conduct  that  it  is  tho  most  difficult  to  justify. 
It  miglit  have  been  expecteil,  that  wlien  the 
wisest  and  most  conscientiou.s  of  tlie  repub- 
licans had  become  sensible  of  his  arts,  and 
opposed  his  ambitious  projects,  the  mind  of 
Milton  would  neither  have  been  blinded  by 
his  hypocrisy,  nor  overawed  by  his  power. 
Possibly  the  real  cause  of  his  predilection 
for  Cromwell,  was  that  he  saw  no  refuge 
from  the  intolerance  of  the  Presbyterians, 
but  in  the  moderation  of  tho  Protector.  And, 
in  fact,  the  very  passage  in  which  lie  addresses 
him  with  the  loftiest  encomium,  contains  a 
free  and  noble  exhortation  to  him  to  respect 
that  public  liberty,  of  which  he  appeared  to 
be  the  guardian. 

'•  Cromwell  at  length  died  ;  an<l  so  zealous 
and  sanguine  was  Milton,  to  the  very  last, 
that  one  of  his  latest  political  productions 
I  was,  '  A  rcaily  and  easy  Way  to  establish  a 
I  free  Commonwealth.'  It  was  in  vain,  how- 
ever, to  contend,  by  pamphlets,  with  the 
national  inclination  ;  and  Charles  II.  returned 
in  triumph.  Milton  was  discharged  from  his 
office,  and  lay  for  some  time  concealed  in  the 
liouse  of  a  friend.  The  House  of  Commons 
desired  that  his  Majesty  would  issue  a  pro- 
clamation to  call  in  Milton's  '  Defence  of  the 
People,'  and  '  Icouoclastes,'  together  with  a 
book  of  Goodwyn's.  The  books  were  accord- 
ingly burnt  bj-  the  common  hangman ;  but  the 
authors  were  returned  as  having  absconded ; 
nor,  in  the  act  of  indemnity,  did  the  name  of 
Milton  appear  among  those  of  the  excepted 
persons. 

•■  He  now,  in  reduced  circumstances,  and 
under  tho  discountenauce  of  power,  removed 
to  a  private  habitation  near  his  former  resi- 
dence.    Ho  had  buried  his  first  wife  ;  and  a 
second,  the  daughter  of  a  Captain  Woodcock, 
in  Hackney,  died  in  childbed.     To  solace  liis 
forlorn  condition,   he  desired  his  friend.  Dr. 
Paget,  to  look  out  a  third  wife  for  him,  who 
recommended  a   relation  of   his  own,,  named 
Elizabeth    Minshidl,    of    a    good    family    in 
Cheshire.     His  powerful  mind,  now  centered 
in  itself,  and  undisturbed  by  contentions  and 
I    temporary'  topics,  opened  to  those  gi-eat  ideas 
which    were    continually    filling  it,    and    the 
result  was,  •  Paradise  Lost.'     Much  discussion 
,    has  taken  place  concerning  the  original  cor- 
;    ccption  of  this  grand  performance;  but  wliat- 
I    ever  hint  maj^  have  suggested  the  rude  outline, 
I   it  is  certain  tliat  all  the  creative  powers  of  a 
1    strong  imagination,  and  all  tho  accumulated 
stores  of  a  life  devoted  to  learning,  were  ex- 
pended in  its  completion.    Though  lie  appears, 
I    at    an   early  age.   to    have  thought   of   some 
I    pul)jcct  in  tho  heroic  times  of  English  history. 
I    as  peculiarly  calculated  for  English  verso,  yet 
I   his  religious  turn,  and  assiduous  study  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  produced  a  final  preforeuc-3 
of  a  story  derived  from  tho  Sacred  Writings, 
and  giving  scope  to  tho  introduction  of  his 
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theological  system.  It  would  be  superfluous, 
at  this  time,  to  weigh  the  merits  of  Milton's 
great  work,  which  stands  so  much  beyond 
competition ;  but  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
whatever  his  other  poems  can  exhibit  of  beauty 
in  some  parts,  or  of  grandeur  in  others,  may 
all  be  referred  to  '  Paradise  Lost '  as  the  most 
perfect  model  of  both. 

"  Milton,  not  exhausted  by  this  great  effort, 
followed  it  in  1670  by  '  Paradise  Regained,' 
\\Titten  upon  a  suggestion  of  the  Quaker 
Elwood's,  and  apparently  regarded  as  the 
theological  completion  of  the  '  Paradise  Lost.' 
Although,  in  point  of  invention,  its  inferiority 
is  plainly  apparent,  yet  modern  criticism  has 
pronounced  that  there  are  passages  in  it  by  no 
means  unworthy  of  the  genius  of  Milton, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  small  compass 
of  the  subject,  and  his  purpose  in  writing  it. 
Together  with  it  appeared  his  tragedy  of 
'  Sampson  Agonistes,'  composed  upon  the 
model  of  antiquity,  and  never  intended  for  the 
stage. 

"  With  this  work  his  poetical  account  closes  : 
and  a  few  pieces  in  prose  can  scarcely  claim 
particular  notice.  He  sunk  tranquilly  under 
an  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers  in  November, 
1674,  when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  66th 
year.  His  remains  were  carried  from  his  house 
in  Buuhill  Fields  to  the  church  of  St.  Giles, 
Cripplegate,  with  a  numerous  and  splendid 
attendance.  Xo  monument  marked  the  tomb 
of  this  great  man,  but  his  memory  was  ho- 
noured with  a  tomb  in  1737,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  at  the  expense  of  Auditor  Benson.  The 
only  family  whom  he  lefb  were  daughters." — 
See  Aikin's  "  British  Poets"  ;  "  Handbook  of 
Eng.  Lit.,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Angus;  Shaw's  "  Hist, 
of  Eng.  Lit.'';  Chambers's  " Cyc.  Eng.  Lit." 
vol.  i. ;  Scrj-mgeour's  "  Poetry  and  Poets  of 
Britain";  Campbell's  "Specs.";  Professor 
Spalding's  "  Hist.  Eng.  Lit." ;  Gilfillan's 
"English  Poets." 


ANDREW  MARVELL. 

"This  noble-minded  patriot  and  poet,  the 
friend  of  Milton,  the  Abdicl  of  a  dark  and 
corrupt  age, — '  faithful  found  among  the  faith- 
less, faitliful  only  ho,' — was  bom  in  Hull  in 
1620.  He  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  is  said 
there  to  have  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
proselytising  Jesuits,  who  enticed  him  to 
London.  His  father,  however,  a  clergyman  in 
Hull,  went  in  search  of  and  brought  him  back 
to  his  university,  where  speedily,  by  extensive 
culture  and  the  vigorous  exercise  of  his  power- 
ful faculties,  he  emancipated  himself  for  ever 
from  the  dominion,  and  the  danger  of  the 
dominion,  of  superstition  and  bigotry.  We 
know  little  more  about  the  early  days  of  our 
poet.  When  only  twenty,  he  lost  his  father 
in'remarkable  circumstances.  In  1640  he  had 
embarked  on  the  Humber,  in  company  with 


a  youthful    pair   whom    he  was  to  marry  at 
Barrow,  in   Lincolnshire.     The   weather  was 
calm  ;  but  Marvell,  seized  mth  a  sudden  pre- 
sentiment of  danger,  threw  his  staff  ashore, 
and  cried  out,    '  Ho  for  heaven  ! '      A   storm 
came  on,  and  the  whole   company  perished. 
In  consequence  of  this  sad  event,  the  gentle- 
man, whose  daughter  was  to  have  been  married, 
conceiving  that  the  father  had  saerificed  his 
life  while   performing  an  act   of   friendship, 
adopted  young  Marvell  as  his  son.     Owing  to 
this,  he  received  a  better  education,  and  was 
sent  abroad  to  travel.    It  is  said  that  at  Rome 
he  met  and  formed  a  friendship  with  Milton, 
then  engaged  on  his  immortal  continental  tour. 
We  find  Marvell  next  at  Constantinople,  as 
Secretary  to    the   English    Embassy   at   that 
Court.     We  then  lose  sight  of  him  till  1653, 
when   he  was    engaged   by  the   Protector  to 
superintend  the  education  of  a  Mr.  Dutton  at 
Eton.     For  a  year  and  a  half  after  Cromwell's 
death  Marvell  assisted  Milton  as  Latin  Secre- 
tary to  the  Protector.     Our  readers  are  all 
familiar  with  the  print  of  Cromwell  and  Milton 
seated  together  at  the  council-table — the  one 
the  express  image  of  active  power  and  rugged 
grandeur,  the  other  of  thoughtful  majesty  and 
ethereal   grace.       Marvell    might   have    been 
added  as  a  third,  and  become  the  emblem  of 
strong  English  sense  and  incorruptible  inte- 
grity.    A   letter    of    Milton's   was,    not  long 
since,  discovered,    dated    February,   1652,   in 
which  he  speaks  of  Marvell  as  fitted,  by  his 
knowledge   of    Latin   and   his   experience   of 
teaching,  to   be  his  assistant.     He  was  not 
appointed,    however,  till  1657.     In    1660  he 
became  member  for  Hull,  and  was  re-elected 
as  long  as  he  lived.     He  was  absent,  however, 
from  England  for  two  years,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign,  in  Germany  and  Holland.    After- 
wards he  sought  leave  from  his  constituents 
to   act  as  Ambassador's   Secretary  to   Lord 
Carlisle  at  the  Northern  Courts  ;  but  from  the 
year  1665  to  his  death,  his  attention  to  his 
parliamentary    duties  was    unremitting.      He 
constantly  corresponded  with  his  constituents ; 
and  after  the  longest  sittings  he  used  to  write 
out  for  their  use  a  minute  account  of  public 
proceedings  ere  he  went  to  bed  or  took  any 
refreshment.    He  was  one  of  the  last  members 
who  received   pay  from  the  town  he  repre- 
sented (2s.  a-day  was  probably  the  sum) ;  and 
his  constituents  were  wont,  besides,  to  send 
him  barrels  of  ale  as  tokens  of  their  regard. 
Marvell    spoke   little  in  the  House ;    but  his 
heart  and  vote  were  always  in  the  right  place. 
Even  Prince  Rupert  continually  consulted  him, 
and  was  sometimes  persuaded  by  him  to  sup- 
port  the   popular   side ;    and   King   Charles, 
having  met  him   once  in  private,  was  so  de- 
lighted with  his  wit  and  agreeable  manners, 
that  he  thought  him  worth   trying  to  bribe. 
He  sent   Lord  Danby  to  offer  him  a  mark  of 
his    Majesty's    consideration.      Marvell,    who 
was  seated  in  a  dingy  room  up  several  flights 
of  stairs,  declined  the  proffer,  and,  it  is  said. 
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called  his  servant  to  witness  that  he  had  dined 
for  three  successive  days  on  the  same  shoulder 
of  mutton,  and  was  not  likely,  therefore,  to 
care  for  or  need  a  bribe.  When  *he  Treasurer 
was  gone,  he  liad  to  send  to  a  friend  to  borrow 
a  guinea.  Althouf,di  a  silent  senator,  Marvell 
was  a  copious  and  popular  writer.  He  attacked 
Bishop  Parker  for  his  slavish  principles,  in  a 
piece  entitled  '  The  Rehearsal  Transposed,' 
in  which  ho  takes  occasion  to  vindicate  and 
panegyrise  his  old  colleague  Milton.  His  ano- 
nymous '  Account  of  the  Gro\vth  of  Arbitrary 
Power  and  Popery  in  England '  excited  a  sen- 
sation, and  a  reward  was  offered  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  author  and  printer.  Marvell 
had  many  of  the  elements  of  a  first-rate  poli- 
tical pamphleteer.  He  had  wit  of  a  most 
pungent  kind,  great  though  coarse  fertility  of 
fancy,  and  a  spirit  of  independence  that 
nothing  could  subdue  or  damp.  He  was  the 
undoubted  ancestor  of  the  Defoes,  Swifts, 
Steeles,  Juniuses,  and  Burkes,  in  whom  this 
kind  of  authorship  reached  its  perfection, 
ceased  to  be  fugitive,  and  assumed  classical 
rank. 

"  Marvell  had  been  repeatedly  threatened 
with  as.sassination,  and  hence,  when  he  died 
suddenly  on  the  IGth  of  August,  1G78,  it  was 
surmised  that  he  had  been  removed  by  poison. 
The  Corjjoration  of  Hull  voted  a  sum  to  defray 
his  funei-al  expenses,  and  for  raising  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory ;  but  owing  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Court,  through  the  rector  of  the 
parish,  this  votive  tablet  was  not  at  the  time 
erected.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Giles-in-the- 
Fields. 

"  '  Out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness,' 
saith  the  Hebrew  record.  And  so  from  the 
sturdy  Andrew  Marvell  have  proceeded  such 
soft  and  lovely  strains  as  '  The  Emigrants,' 
'  The  Nj'mph  complaining  for  the  death  of 
her  Fawn,'  '  Young  Love/  &c.  The  statue 
of  Memnon  became  musical  at  the  dawn  ;  and 
the  stern  patriot,  whom  no  bribe  could  buy 
and  no  flattery  melt,  is  found  sympathising  in 
song  with  a  boatful  of  banished  Englishmen  in 
the  remote  Bermudas,  and  inditing  '  Thoughts 
in  a  Garden,'  from  which  you  might  suppose 
that  ho  had  spent  his  life  more  with  melons 
than  with  men,  and  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  niotions  of  a  bee-liive  than  with  the 
contests  of  Parliament  and  the  distractions 
of  a  most  distracted  age.  It  was  said  (not 
with  thorough  truth)  of  Milton,  that  he  could 
cut  out  a  Colossus  from  a  rock,  but  could  not 
carve  heads  upon  cherry-stones — a  task  which 
his  assistant  may  be  said  to  have  performed 
in  his  stead,  in  his  small  but  delectable  copies 
of  Terse." — Gilfillan's  "  Less-known  British 
Poets,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  171. 


SAMUEL  BUTLER. 

Samuel  Butler,  born  1G12,  died  1G80.    "  The 
particulars  of  the  life  of  the  author  of  '  Hudi- 


bras '  are  scanty  and  obscure.  He  wa«  the 
son  of  a  farmer  in  Worcestershire.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  he  received  a  university 
education  ;  for,  though  alleged  to  have  resided 
some  years  at  Cambridge,  he  is  not  known  to 
have  matriculated  at  any  college.  He  is  after- 
wards found  in  the  family  of  the  Countess  of 
Kent,  and  enjoying  the  friendship  of  the 
learned  Selden.  He  appears  again,  probaVily 
in  the  capacity  of  tutor,  in  the  service  of  Sir 
Samuel  Luke,  one  of  Cromwell's  officers,  who 
is  considered  to  be  the  prototyjie  of  Hudibras. 
The  Restoration  brought  to  his  fortunes  a 
gleam  of  hope.  He  obtained  employment  as 
secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Carberj-.  Having  lost 
his  wife's  fortune  through  bad  securities,  he 
became  an  author,  and  published,  in  1663,  the 
first  part  of  his  Satire.  It  was  received  with 
unbounded  popularity,  and  was  made  known 
at  court  through  the  kindness  of  the  Earl  of 
Dorset.  The  author,  however,  was  unrewarded. 
The  king  is  said  to  liave  given  him  i;300,  but 
of  this  there  is  no  proof.  In  the  subsequent 
years  he  I'Ublished  the  second  and  third  parts 
of  his  poem;  and  died  in  indigence  in  1G80. 
The  neglect  of  the  king  is  the  more  criminal, 
since  the  Satire  must  be  viewed  as  a  valuable 
piece  of  good  service  to  the  royalist  cause. 
Broad  caricature  and  miraculous  force  of  wit 
exert  their  united  strength  to  hold  up  the 
Puritan  party  to  contempt  and  ridicule.  The 
idea  of  the  piece  is,  of  course,  boi-rowed  from 
Cervantes ;  but  there  is  no  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  works.  '  Hudibras '  is  thoroughly 
English.  The  whole  poem  is  a  continual 
sparkle  of  brilliancy,  adorned  by  the  resources 
of  immense  learning;  language,  character,  and 
imagery  are  moulded  at  the  author's  will.  No 
rhyme  is  so  compUcated  that  he  wants  words 
to  form  its  counterpart ;  no  image  so  remote 
that  his  hand  cannot  compel  it  into  his  service. 
The  work  is  unfinished,  and  from  the  range  of 
years  over  which  it  was  published,  the  plan  is 
desidtory  and  incompact.  The  perusal  of 
'  Hudibras '  is  diet  so  solid,  that  it  should  bo 
taken  by  little  at  a  time.  It  is  one  of  those 
works  whose  epigrammatic  jiractical  wisdom 
has  woven  itself  into  the  phraseology  of  tho 
language.  The  popularity  of  •  Hudibras ' 
caused  forgeries  of  the  author's  style  after  his 
death.  '  Genuine  Remains,'  in  prose  and 
verse,  were  published  in  1759,  by  Mr.  Thyer, 
from  manuscriiits  left  in  possession  of  Butler's 
friend  Mr.  Lougueville."  —  (Scrymgeours 
"  Poetry  and  Poets  of  Britain,"  pp.  222,  223.) 
See  Dibdin's  "Library  Companion';  Pre- 
face to  "Hudibras,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Nash; 
Hallam's  "  Introduct.  to  Lit.  History";  Alii- 
bone's  "Crit.  Diet.  Eug.  Lit." 


CHARLES  COTTON. 

Charles  Cotton,  bom  1G30,  dietl  1687,  best 
known  as  the  friend  of    Izaak   "Walton,  had 
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an  estate  in  Derbyshire  iipon  the  river  Dove, 
celebrated  for  its  trout.  He  wrote  several  hu- 
morous poems,  ami  his  "  Voyagre  to  Ireland," 
Campbell  remarks,  seems  to  anticipate  the 
manner  of  Anstey  in  the  "Bath  Guide." 
Shaw's  "  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.,"  p.  187.  See  Alli- 
bone's  "  Crit.  Die.  Eng.  Lit.";  Gilfillans 
"  Less-known  British  Poets." 


EAEL  OF  EOSCOMMON. 

Earl  of  Roscommon,  born  1G34.  died  1685, 
the  nephew  of  the  famous  Strafford,  produced 
a  poetical  "  Essay  on  Translated  Verse  "  and 
a  version  of  the  "Art  of  Poetry"  from 
Horace,  which  were  received  by  the  public 
and  the  men  of  letters  with  an  extravagance 
of  praise  attributable  to  the  respect  then 
entertained  for  any  intellectual  accomplish- 
ment in  a  nobleman. — Shaw's  "  Hist.  Eng. 
Lit." 


EARL  OF  ROCHESTER. 

Earl  of  Rochester,  born  1647,  died  1680,  .?o 
celebrated  for  his  insane  debaucheries  and  the 
witty  eccentricities  which  made  him  one  of 
the  'most  prominent  figures  in  the  profligate 
court  of  Charles  II.,  produced  a  number  of 
poems,  chiefly  songs  and  fugitive  lyrics,  which 
proved  how  great  were  the  natural  talents  he 
had  wasted  in  the  most  insane  extravagance  : 
his  deathbed  conversion  and  repentance  pro- 
duced by  the  arguments  of  Bishop  Burnet, 
who  has  left  an  interesting  and  edifying 
account  of  his  penitent's  last  moments,  show 
that,  amid  all  his  vices,  Rochester's  mind 
retained  the  capacity  for  better  things.  Many 
of  his  productions  are  unfortunately  stained 
with  such  profanity  and  indecency,  that  they 
deserve  the  oblivion  into  which  they  are  now 
fallen. 


JOHN  DRYDEN. 

'•  John  Dryden  was  bom,  probably  in  1631, 
in  the  parish  of  Aldwincle-Allsaints,  in  Nor- 
thamptonshire. His  father  possessed  a  small 
estate,  acted  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  during 
the  usurpation,  and  .=eems  to  have  been  a 
PresV;yterian.  John,  at  a  proper  age,  was 
Bent  to  "Westminster  school,  of  which  Busby 
was  then  master  ;  and  was  thence  elected  to 
a  scholarship  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
He  took  his  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of 
arts  in  tlic  university;  but  though  he  had 
written  two  short  copies  of  verses  about  the 
time  of  h:.s  admission,  his  name  does  not  occur 


among  the  academical  poets  of  this  period. 
By  his  father's  death,  in  1654,  he  succeeded 
to  the  estate,  and,  removing  to  the  metropolis, 
he  made  his  entrance  into  public  Ufe,  uiid-n* 
the  auspices  of  his  kinsman.  Sir  Gilbert 
Pickering,  one  of  Cromwell's  council  and  house 
of  lords,  and  staunch  to  the  principles  then 
predominant.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell, 
Dryden  wrote  some-  '  Heroic  Stanzas,' 
strongly  marked  by  the  loftiness  of  expression 
and  variety  of  imagery  which  characterised 
his  more  mature  etforts.  They  were,  how- 
ever, criticised  witli  some  severity. 

"  At  the  Restoration,  Dryden  lost  no  time  in 
obliterating  former  stains  ;  and,  as  far  as  it 
was  possible,  rendered  himself  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished for  the  base  servility  of  his  strains. 
He  greeted  the  king's  return  by  a  poem, 
entitled  '  Astrsa  Redux,'  which  was  followed 
])y  '  A  Panegyric  on  the  Coronation  : '  nor 
did  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  escape  his 
encomiastic  lines.  His  man-iage  with  Lady 
Elizabeth  Howard,  daughterof  the  Earl  of  Berk- 
shire, is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  1665. 
About  this  time  he  first  appears  as  a  writer 
for  the  stage,  in  which  quality  he  composed 
several  pieces ;  and  though  he  did  not  display 
himself  as  a  prime  favourite  of  the  dramatic 
muse,  his  facility  of  harmonious  versification, 
and  his  splendour  of  poetic  diction,  gained 
him  admirers.  In  1667  he  published  a  sin- 
gular poem,  entitled  'Annus  Mirabilis,'  the 
subjects  of  which  were,  the  naval  war  with 
the  Dutch,  and  the  fire  of  London.  It  was 
written  in  four-line  stanzas,  a  form  which  has 
since  gone  into  disuse  in  heroic  subjects  ;  but 
the  piece  abounded  in  images  of  genuine 
poetry,  though  intermixed  with  many  extra- 
vagances. 

"  At  this  period  of  his  life  Dryden  became 
professionally  a  writer  for  the  stage,  having 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  patentees  of 
the  King's  Theatre,  to  supply  them  with 
three  plays  in  a  year,  upon  the  condition  of 
being  allowed  the  profit  of  one  share  and  a 
quarter  out  of  twelve  shares  and  three  quar- 
ters, into  which  the  theatrical  stock  was 
divided.  Of  the  plays  written  upon  the  al)ove 
contract,  a  small  proportion  only  have  kept 
their  place  on  the  stage  or  in  the  closet:  On 
the  death  of  Sir  W.  Davenant,  in  1668, 
Dryden  obtained  the  post  of  poet-laureate,  to 
which  was  added  the  sinecure  place  of  his- 
toriographer royal ;  the  joint  salaries  of  which 
amounted  to  c£200. 

"  The  tragedies  composed  by  Dryden  were 
written  in  his  earlier  periods  in  rhyme,  which 
circumstance  jirobably  contributed  to  the 
poetical  rant  by  which  they  were  too  much 
characterised.  For  the  correction  of  this 
fault,  ViUiers  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  con- 
junction with  other  wits,  wrote  the  celebrated 
burlesque  drama,  entitled  '  The  Rehearsal,' 
of  which  Dryden,  under  the  name  of  Bayes, 
was  made  the  hero ;  and,  in  order  to  point 
the  ridicule,  his  dress,  phraseology,  and  mode  of 
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recitation,  were  exactly  iniitated  by  the  actor. 
It  (loc^  not,  however,  aiii>ear  that  his  noliil 
reputation  oh  a  poet  was  iiijure<l  by  this 
attack.  Ho  had  the  candour  to  aoknowledjjo 
that  several  of  the  strokes  were  just,  and  ho 
wisely  refrained  from  making  any  direct  reply. 

"  In  1081,  ami,  as  it  is  asserted,  at  the 
king's  express  desire,  ho  wrote  his  famous 
political  poem  entitled  '  Ahsolom  and  Aehi- 
tophel ' ;  m  which  the  incidents  in  the  life 
of  David  were  adapted  to  those  of  Charles  II. 
in  relation  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  tho 
Earl  of  Shaftesbnrj'.  Its  poetry  and  its 
severity  caused  it  to  be  read  with  great 
eagerness ;  and  as  it  raised  the  author  to 
high  favour  with  the  court  party,  .so  it  in- 
volved him  in  irroeoncilablo  enmity  with  its 
opponents.  These  feelings  were  rendered 
more  acute  by  his  '  Medal,  a  Satire  on 
Sedition,'  written  in  the  same  year,  on  oc- 
casion of  a  medal  struck  by  tho  Whigs,  when  a 
grand  jury  returned  Ljnorai)ni.s  to  an  indict- 
ment preferred  against  Lord  Shaftesbury,  for 
high  treason.  The  rancour  of  this  piece  is 
not  easily  to  be  paralleled  among  party  poems. 
In  1GS2,  ho  published  '  Mac-Flecknoe,'  a 
short  piece,  throwing  ridicule  upon  his  very 
unequal  rival,  Shadwcll.  In  tho  same  year, 
one  of  liis  most  serious  poems,  the  '  Eeligio 
Laici,'  made  its  appearance.  Its  purpose 
was  to  give  a  compendious  view  of  the  argu- 
ments for  revealo<l  religion,  and  to  ascertain 
in  what  the  authority  of  revelation  essentially 
consists. 

"  Soon  after  this  time  he  ceased  to  write 
for  the  stage.  His  dramatic  vein  was  probably 
exhausted,  and  his  circumstances  were  dis- 
tressed. To  this  period  Mr.  Malone  refers  a 
letter  written  by  him  to  Hyde,  Earl  of 
Eoehester,  in  which,  with  modest  dignity,  he 
pleads  merit  enough  not  to  deserve  to  starve, 
and  requests  some  small  employment  in  tho 
customs  or  excise,  or,  at  least,  the  payment 
of  half  a  year's  pension  for  the  supply  of  his 
present  necessities.  He  never  obtained  any  of 
the  requested  places,  and  was  doomed  to  find 
the  booksellers  his  best  patrons. 

"  Charles  II.  died  in  li>S5,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  James  II..  who  openly  declared 
his  attachment  to  tho  i-eligion  of  Eome.  It 
was  not  long  before  Dryden  conformed  to  tho 
same  religion.  This  step  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  obloquy  on  one  side,  and  has  found 
much  excuse  on  the  other ;  but  if  it  be  con- 
sidered, from  a  view  of  his  past  Ufe,  that,  in 
changing  his  religious  profession,  he  could 
have  had  little  difficulty  to  encounter,  it  will 
appear  no  broach  of  candour  to  suppose  that 
his  immediate  motive  was  nothing  more  than 
personal  interest.  Tho  reward  he  obtained 
from  his  compliance  was  an  addition  to  his 
pension  of  ^100  per  annum.  Some  time 
after  ho  was  engaged  in  a  work  wliich  was 
the  longest  single  piece  ho  ever  composed. 
This  was  hi j  elaborate  controversial  poem  of 
'  The  Hind  and  Panther.'     When  completed, 


notwithstanding  its  unpromising  subject,  and 
signal  absurdity  of  plan,  nuch  was  the  power 
of  Dryden's  verse,  that  it  was  read  with 
I  avidity,  and  bore  every  mark  of  occupying  the 
I  public  attention.  The  birth  of  a  prince  called 
iorth  a  congratulatorj'  poem  from  Drj'den, 
entitled  '  Britannia  licdiviva,"  in  which  he 
ventured  to  use  a  poet's  privilege  of  projihecy, 
foretelling  a  commencing  era  of  X'rospority  to 
tho  nation  and  tho  church  from  this  auspi- 
cious event ;  but  in  vain  !  for  the  Revolution 
took  place  within  a  few  months,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  party  were  blasted  for  ever. 

"  Dryden  was  a  severe  sufferer  from  the 
change :  his  posts  and  pensions  were  taken 
away,  and  the  poetical  laurel  was  conferred 
ujion  his  insignificant  rival,  Shadwell.  Ho 
was  now,  in  advanced  life,  to  depeml  upon 
his  own  exertions  for  a  security  from  absolute 
indigence.  His  faculties  were  equal  to  the 
emergency  ;  and  it  will  surprise  some  theorists 
to  be  told,  that  the  ten  concluding  years  of 
his  hfe,  in  wliich  he  wrote  for  bread,  and 
composed  at  a  certain  rate  iier  line,  were 
those  of  many  of  the  pieces  which  have  most 
contributed  to  immortalise  his  name.  They 
were  those  of  his  translation  of  Juvenal  and 
Persius ;  of  that  of  Virgil  entire,  a  work 
which  enriches  the  English  language,  and  has 
greatly  promoted  the  author's  fame ;  of  his 
celebrated  '  Alexander's  Feast ' ;  and  of  his 
Fables,  containing  some  of  the  richest  and 
most  truly  poetical  pieces  which  he  ever  com- 
posed. Of  these,  several  will  appear  in  the 
subsequent  collection  of  his  works.  Nor 
ought  his  prose  writings  to  be  neglected, 
which,  chiefly  consisting  of  the  critical  essaj's 
prefixed  to  his  poems,  are  performances  of 
extraordinary  vigour  and  comprehension  of 
mind,  and  attbrd.  perhaps,  tho  best  specimens 
of  genuine  English. 

'•  Dryden  died  of  a  spreading  inflammation 
in  one  of  his  toes,  on  the  first  of  May,  1700, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  next 
to  the  tomb  of  Chaucer.  No  monument 
marked  his  grave,  till  a  plain  one,  with  his 
bust,  was  erected,  at  tho  expense  of  Shefiield, 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  He  left  behind  him 
three  sons,  all  brought  up  to  letters.  His 
own  character  was  cold  and  reserved,  back- 
ward in  jicrsonal  advances  to  the  great,  and 
rather  heavy  in  conversation.  In  fact,  he 
was  too  much  engaged  in  literature  to  dcvoto 
much  of  his  time  to  society.  Few  writers  of 
his  time  delighted  so  much  to  approach  tho 
verge  of  profaneness  ;  whence  it  may  bo 
inferred,  that  though  religion  was  an  in- 
teresting topic  of  discussion  to  him.  he  had 
verj-  little  of  its  spirit  in  his  heart." — Aikin's 
'•  Select  Brit.  Poets,"  pp.  148-9.  See  Camp- 
bell's "Spec";  Allibones  "  Crit.  Diet.  Eng. 
Lit." ;  Sir  Walter  Scott :  Holland's  "  In- 
troduc.  toLit.  Hist.";  Dr.  Beattie's  "Essays"; 
Dr.  Garth  s  '■  Pref.  to  the  Translation  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses";  Lord  Brougham; 
Pope's  Pref.  to  his  Translation  of  Homer. 
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[Fourth  Period. — 


JOKX  PHILIPS. 

"  Brampton  in  Oxfordshire  was  the  birthplace 
of  this  poet.  He  was  born  on  the  30th  of 
December,  107G.  His  fatlior,  Dr.  Stephen 
Philips,  was  archdeacon  of  Salop,  as  well  as 
minister  of  Bampton.  John,  after  some  pre- 
liminary trainings  at  home,  was  sent  to 
Winchester,  where  ho  distinj^nishod  himself 
by  diligence  and  good-nature,  and  enjoyed 
two  great  luxuries, — the  reading  of  Milton, 
and  the  having  his  head  combed  by  some  one 
while  he  sat  still  and  in  rapture  for  hours 
together.  This  pleasure  he  shared  with 
Vossius,  and  with  humbler  persons  of  our 
acquaintance ;  the  combing  of  whose  hair, 
the}'  tell  us, 

'  Dissolves  them  into  ecstasies, 
And  brings  all  heaven  before  their  eyes.' 

"In  1694,  he  entered  Christ  Church,  Cam- 
bridge. His  intention  was  to  prosecute  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  he  took  great  delight 
in  the  cognate  pursuits  of  natural  history  and 
botany.  His  chief  friend  was  Edmund  Smith, 
(Rag  Smith,  as  he  was  generally  called,)  a 
kind  of  minor  Savage,  well  known  in  these 
times  as  the  author  of  '  Phtedra  and  Hip- 
polytus,'  and  for  his  cureless  dissipation.  In 
1703,  Philips  produced  'The  Splendid  Shil- 
ling,' which  proved  a  hit,  and  seems  to  have 
diverted  his  aspirations  from  the  domains  of 
JEsculapius  to  those  of  AiJoUo.  Bolingbroke 
sought  him  out,  and  employed  him,  after  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  to  sing  it  in  opposition 
to  Addison,  the  laureate  of  the  Whigs.  At 
the  house  of  the  magnificent  but  unprincipled 
St  John,  Philips  ^vrote  his  '  Blenheim,'  which 
was  published  in  1705.  The  year  after,  his 
'  Cider,'  a  poem  in  two  books,  appeared,  and 
was  received  with  great  applause.  Encouraged 
by  this,  he  projected  a  poem  on  the  Last  Day, 
which  all  who  arc  aware  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  subject,  and  the  limitations  of  the  author's 
genius,  must  rejoice  that  he  never  wrote. 
Consumption  and  asthma  removed  him  i^re- 
maturely  on  the  1.5th  of  February,  1708,  ere 
he  had  completed  his  thirty-third  yeai-.  He 
was  buried  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  and  Sir 
Simon  Harcourt,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor, 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

"  Eulwcr  somewhere  records  a  story  of  John 
Martin  in  his  early  days.  He  was,  on  one 
occasion,  reduced  to  his  last  shilling.  He  had 
kept  it,  out  of  a  heap,  from  a  partiality  to  its 
appearance.  It  was  very  bright.  He  was 
compelled,  at  last,  to  part  with  it.  He  went 
out  to  a  baker's  shop  to  purchase  a  loaf  with 
his  favourite  shilling.  He  had  got  the  loaf 
into  his  hands,  when  the  baker  discovered 
that  the  shilling  was  a  bad  one,  and  poor 
Martin  had  to  resign  the  loaf,  and  take  back  his 
dear,  bright,  bad  shilling  once  more.  Length 
of  time  and  cold  criticism  in  like  manner  have 
reduced  .John  Phihps  to  his  solitary  '  Splendid 
Shilling.'      But,  though  bright,  it  is  far  from 


bad.  It  is  one  of  the  cleverest  of  parodies, 
and  is  perpetrated  against  one  of  those  colossal 
works  which  the  smiles  of  a  thousand  carica- 
tures were  unable  to  injure.  No  great  or 
good  poem  was  ever  hurt  by  its  parody  : — 
'  Paradise  Lost '  was  not  by  '  The  Splendid 
Shilling '  ;  '  The  Last  Man '  of  CampljcU 
was  not  by  '  The  Last  Man '  of  Hood  ;  nor 
the  '  Lines  on  the  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  ' 
by  their  witty,  well-known  caricature  ;  and 
if  '  The  Vision  of  Judgment '  by  Southey 
was  laughed  into  oblivion  by  Byron's  poem 
with  the  same  title,  it  was  because  Southey' s 
original  was  neither  good  nor  great.  Philips' 
poem,  too,  is  the  first  of  the  kind  ;  and  surely 
we  should  be  thankful  to  the  author  of  the 
earliest  effort  in  a  stjde  which  has  created  so 
much  innocent  amusement.  Dr.  Johnson 
sjjeaks  as  if  the  pleasure  arising  from  such 
productions  implied  a  malignant  '  momentary 
triumph  over  that  grandeiu*  which  had 
hitherto  held  its  captives  in  admiration.'  We 
think,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  springs  from 
our  deep  interest  in  the  original  production, 
making  us  alive  to  the  strange  resemblance 
the  caricature  bears  to  it.  It  is  our  love  that 
provokes  our  laughter,  and  hence  the  admirers 
of  the  parodied  poem  are  more  delighted  than 
its  enemies.  At  all  events,  it  is  by  'The 
Splendid  Shilling '  alone — and  that  principally 
from  its  connection  with  INIilton's  great  work 
— that  Philips  is  memorable.  His  '  Cider  ' 
has  soured  with  age,  and  the  loud  echo  of  his 
Blenheim  battle-piece  has  long  since  died 
awaj'." — GilfiUan's  "  Less-known  Brit.  Poets," 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  11-13. 


SIR  CHARLES  SEDLEY. 

"  Sedley  was  one  of  those  characters  who 
exert  a  personal  fascination  over  their  own 
ago  without  leaving  any  works  beliind  them 
to  perpetuate  the  charm  to  posterity.  He 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Jolin  Sedley  of  Aylesford, 
in  Kent,  and  was  born  in  1039.  When  the 
Restoration  took  place  he  repaired  to  London, 
and  plunged  into  all  the  licence  of  the  time, 
shedding,  however,  over  the  putrid  pool  the 
sheen  of  his  wit,  manners,  and  genius.  Charles 
was  so  delighted  with  him,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  asked  him  whether  ho  had  not  obtained 
a  j)atent  from  Nature  to  be  Apollo's  viceroy. 
Ho  cracked  jests,  issued  lampoons,  wrote 
poems  and  plays,  and,  despite  some  great 
blunders,  was  universally  admired  and 
loved.  When  his  comedy  of  '  Bcllamira  ' 
was  acted,  the  roof  fell  in,  and  a  few,  includ- 
ing the  author,  were  slightly  injured.  When 
a  parasite  told  him  that  the  fire  of  the  play 
had  blown  up  the  poet,  house,  and  all,  Sedley 
replied,  '  No  ;  the  play  was  ho  heavy  that  it 
broke  down  the  house,  and  buried  the  poet  in 
his  own  rubbish.'  Latterly  he  sobered  down, 
entered  parliament,  attended  closely  to  public 
business,  and  became  a  determined  opponent 
of  the  arbitrary  measures  of  James  II.     To 
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this  he  was  stimulated  by  a  personal  reason. 
James  had  seduced  Sedley's  daughter,  and 
made  her  Countess  of  Dorchester.  '  For 
makinj:^  my  daughter  a  countess,'  the  father 
said,  '  I  have  helped  to  make  his  daughter ' 
(Mary,  Princess  of  Orange,)  '  a  queen.' 
Sedley,  thus  talking,  acting,  and  writing, 
lived  on  till  ho  was  siTcty-two  years  of  age. 
Ho  died  in  1701. 

"  Ho  has  left  notliing  that  the  world  can 
cherish,  except  some  light  and  graceful  songs, 
sparkling  ratlier  with  poiutthan  with  poetry." 
— Gilfillan's  "Less-known  Erit.  Poets,"  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  1,  2. 


THOMAS   FLATMAN. 

Thomas  Flatman,  bom  1G33,  died  1G72, 
was  a  native  of  London,  educated  at  Oxford, 
skilled  in  law,  painting,  and  poetry.  In  1C74 
appeared  a  collection  of  his  poems  and  songs. 
Ho  composed  Pindaric  Odes  on  the  Earl  of 
Ossory,  Prince  Eupert,  and  Charles  II.  For 
that  on  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  his  father,  presented  the  author  \nth 
a  diamond  ring  worth  i.*100.  It  appears  from 
the  following  bit  of  gossip  of  old  Anthony 
a  Wood,  who  dearly  loves  a  sly  joke,  that 
Master  Flatman,  hko  many  bachelors  of 
modern  times,  sometimes  amused  himself  \vith 
ridiculing  the  connubial  happiness  which  ho 
afterwards  gladly  embraced  :  ''This  person  was 
in  his  younger  da3-s  much  against  marriage, 
to  the  disUke  of  his  father,  and  made  a  song 
describing  the  cumbrances  with  it,  beginning 
thus : — 

'  Like  a  dog  with  a  bottle  tyed  close  to  the 

tail. 
Like  a  Tory  in  a  bog,  or  a  thief  in  a  jaylc,'  &c. 

But  being  afterwards  smitten  with  a  fair 
virgin  and  more  with  her  fortune,  (unkind 
Anthony!)  did  espouse  her,  Nov.  26,  1G72, 
whereupon  his  ingenious  comrades  did  serenade 
him  that  night  ^vith  the  said  song."  Athen. 
Oxon.  Allibone  adds,  '"  This  is  just  such  a 
story  as  wo  might  expect  from  such  a  cnisty  old 
bachelor  as  Anthony  a  Wood."  Sec  Alliboue's 
"Crit.  Diet.  Eug.  Lit."' 


I  JOHX  QUARLES. 

I  Of    Francis     Quarles's   numerous    family, 

John  is  alone  remembered.     He  was  a  member 

of  Exeter  College,  Oxford ;  he  bore  arms  for 

the   king  in  the  garrison  of  the  city.       Ho 

I        seems  to  havo  been  indebted  for  his  education 

!        to   Archbishop   Usher,   in    whoso    house    ho 

;        resided.     Upon  the   decease  of  this  iirelate, 

'         whom  ho    loved    sincerely,   he    composed  an 

i        Elegy  beginning  with  these  beautifid  lines  : — 

"  Then  weep  no  more  :  See  how  liis  peaceful 

breast, 
Eock'd  by  the  hand  of  death,  takes  quiet  rest. 
Disturb  him  not ;  but  let  him  sweetly  take 
A  full  repose !  he  hath  been  long  awake." 


The  feet  of  Sion's  watchman  must  havo  been 
wcarj',  says  the  sweet-worded  K.  Aris  Will- 
mott,  and  his  eyes  heavy  with  sleep.  He 
stood  by  his  sovereign  till  the  strength  of  the 
royalists  was  exhausted,  when  he  retired  to 
London  in  a  mean  condition,  and  aVjout  1649 
bade  farewell  to  England  and  went  abroad. 
Upon  his  return  he  livdl  by  literature.  He 
tiled  in  1665  of  the  plague.  He  wrote  much, 
and  by  many  ho  was  esteemed  a  good  poet, 
though  deficient  in  the  power  and  originality 
of  his  father.  But,  says  Willmott  again,  if  he 
had  less  energy  he  had  more  grace.  See  R. 
A.  Willmott's  "  Lives  of  the  Sacred  Poets," 
vol.  i.,  pp.  240,  241. 


JOHN  POMFRET. 

John  Pomfret,  born  1667,  died  1703,  "  was 
a  clergyman,  and  the  only  work  by  which  he 
is  now  remembered  is  his  poem  of  '  The 
Choice,'  gi\'ing  a  sketch  of  such  a  life  of  rural 
and  literary  retirement  as  has  been  the  hoc 
erat  in  votis  of  so  many.  The  images  and 
ideas  are  of  that  nature  that  will  always  come 
homo  to  the  heart  and  faucj'  of  the  readier  ; 
and  it  is  to  this  naturalness  and  accordance 
with  universal  symi>atliy,  rather  than  to 
anything  very  original  either  iii  its  conception 
or  its  execution,  that  the  poem  owes  the  hold 
it  has  so  long  retained  upon  the  attention." 
—Shaw's  "  Kist.  Eng.  Lit.,"  pp.  267,  268. 


THOMAS  BROWN. 
His  birth  unknown,  but  died  1704. 
"  Thomas,  usually  called  Tom  Brown,  was  the 
sou  of  a  farmer  at  Shipnel,  in  Shropshire,  was 
tor  some  time  a  schoolmaster  at  Kingston- 
upon-Thames,  but  left  the  ungenial  vocation 
for  the  hfe  of  a  wit  and  author,  in  London. 
He  was  a  good  linguist,  and  seems  to  have 
rather  wasted  than  wanted  talent." — Camp- 
bell's "  Specimens,"  p.  315.  See  Allibone's 
"  Crit.  Diet.  Eug.  Lit.  "  ;  Dr.  Johnson's  "  Life 
of  Dry  den." 


EARL  OF    DORSET. 

Ear.  of  Dorset,  born  1637,  died  1706, 
"  wrote  little,"  says  Chambers,  "  but  was  ca- 
pable of  doing  more,  and  being  a  liberal  patron 
of  poets,  was  a  nobleman  highly  popular  in 
his  day.  Coming  ve-y  young  to  the  pos- 
session of  two  plentifid  estates,  and  in  an  ago 
when  pleasure  was  more  in  fashion  than  busi- 
ness, ho  apphed  his  talents  rather  to  books 
and  conversation  than  to  poUtics.  In  the 
first  Dutch  war  he  went  a  volunteer  xinder  the 
Duko  of  York,  and  wrote  or  finished  a  song 
(his  best  composition,  '  one  of  the  prettiest 
that  ever  was  made,'  according  to  Prior)  the 
night  before  the  naval  engagement  in  which 
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Opdam,  the  Dutch  admiral,  was  blovm  up, 
■vvith  all  his  crew.  Ho  w<is  a  lord  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  Charles  II.,  and  Avas  chamberlain 
of  the  household  to  William  and  Mary.  Prior 
relates,  that  when  Dorset,  as  lord  chamber- 
lain, was  obhg-ed  to  take  the  king's  pension 
from  Dryden,  he  allowed  him  an  equivalent 
out  of  his  own  estate.  He  introduced  Butler's 
'  Hudibras '  to  the  notice  of  the  court,  was 
consulted  by  Waller,  and  almost  idolised  by 
Dryden.  Hospitable,  crenerous,  and  refined, 
we  need  not  wonder  at  the  incense  which  was 
heaped  upon  Dorset  by  his  contemporaries. 
His  works  are  trifling ;  a  few  satires  and  song-s 
make  up  the  catalogue.  They  are  elegant, 
and  sometimes  forcible  ;  but  when  a  man  like 
Prior  ^vTitcs  of  them,  '  there  is  a  lustre  in  his 
verses  like  that  of  the  sun  in  Claude  Lorraine's 
landscapes,'  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  that  gross  adulation  of  rank  and  fasliion 
which  disgraced  the  literature  of  the  age." 


JOHN   SHEFFIELD,    DUKE    OF 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

"  He  was  associated  in  his  latter  days  with 
the  wits  and  poets  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  but  he  properly  belongs  to  the  previous 
age.  He  went  with  Prince  Rupert  against 
the  Dutch,  and  was  afterwards  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  foot.  In  order  to  learn  the  art  of 
war  under  Marshal  Turenne,  he  made  a  cam- 
paign in  the  French  service.  The  literary 
taste  of  Sheffield  was  never  neglected  amidst 
the  din  of  arms,  and  he  made  himself  an  ac- 
complished scholar.  He  was  a  member  of  tl^e 
privy  council  of  James  II.,  but  acquiesced  in 
the  Revolution,  and  was  afterwards  a  member 
of  the  cabinet  council  of  William  and  Mary, 
with  a  pension  of  .£3.000.  Sheffield  is  said 
to  have  '  made  love '  to  Queen  Anne  when 
they  were  both  young,  and  her  majesty  heaped 
honours  on  the  favourite  immediately  on  her 
accession  to  the  throne.  He  was  an  opponent 
of  the  court  of  George  I.,  and  continued  ac- 
tively engaged  in  public  affairs  tiU  his  death. 
Sheffield  wrote  several  poems  and  copies  of 
verses.  Among  the  former  is  an  '  Essay  on 
Satire,'  which  Dryden  is  reported  to  have 
revised.  His  principal  Avork,  however,  is  his 
'  Essay  on  Poetry,'  which  received  the  praises 
of  Roscommon,  Dryden,  and  Pope.  It  is 
written  in  the  heroic  couplet,  and  seems  to 
have  suggested  Pope's  '  Essaj''  on  Criticism.' 
It  is  of  the  style  of  Denham  o.nd  Roscommon, 
plain,  perspicuous,  and  sensible,  but  contains 
as  little  true  poetry,  or  less,  than  any  of 
Dryden' s  prose  essays." — Chambers's  "  Cyc. 
Eng.  Lit.,"  i.,  378. 


GEORGE  STEPNEY. 

George    Stepney,   bom    1663,    died    1707, 
"  was  the  youthful  friend  of  Montague,  Earl  of 


Halifax,  and  owed  his  preferments  to  that 
nobleman.  It  appears,  from  his  verses  on  the 
burning  of  Monmouth's  picture,  that  his  first 
attachment  was  to  the  Tory  interest,  but  he 
left  them  in  sufficient  time  to  be  rewarded  as 
a  partisan  by  the  Whigs,  and  was  nominated 
to  several  foreign  embassies.  In  this  capacity 
he  went  successively  to  the  Imperial  Court,  to 
that  of  Saxony,  Poland,  and  the  States 
General ;  and  in  all  his  negociations  is  said  to 
have  been  successful.  Some  of  his  political 
tracts  remain  in  Lord  Somers'  collection.  As 
a  poet.  Dr.  Johnson  justly  characterizes  him 
as  equally  deficient  in  the  grace  of  wit  and  the 
vigour  of  nature." — Campbell's  "  Specimens," 
317. 


WILLIAM  WALSH. 

William  Walsh,  born  1663,  died  1709.  "  He 
was  a  knight  for  his  native  county,  Worces- 
tershire, in  several  parliaments,  and  gentleman 
of  the  horse  to  Queen  Anno,  under  the  Duke 
of  Somerset.  Though  a  friend  to  the  Revo- 
lution, he  was  kind  to  Dryden,  who  praised 
him,  as  Pope  must  have  done,  merely  from  the 
motive  of  personal  gratitude ;  for  except  his 
encoui-agement  of  the  early  genius  of  Pope,  he 
seems  to  have  no  claim  to  remembrance.'" 
— Campbell's  "  Specimens,"  p.  320. 


ROBERT  GOULD. 

Little  is  known  of  this  writer  beyond  his 
having  been  a  domestic  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset 
and  afterwards  a  schoolmaster.  He  wrote 
two  dramas,  " The  Rival  Sisters,"  and  "In- 
nocence Distressed." 


DR.  WALTER  POPE. 

His  birth-day  is  unknown.  "  He  was  the 
junior  proctor  of  Oxford  in  1658,  when  a  con- 
troversy took  place  respecting  the  wearing  of 
hoods  and  caps,  which  the  reigning  party 
considered  as  the  relics  of  Popery.  Our 
pi'octor,  however,  so  stoutly  opposed  the 
revolutionists  on  this  momentous  point,  that 
the  venerable  caps  and  hoods  continued  to  be 
worn  till  the  Restoration.  This  affair  he  used 
to  call  the  most  glorious  action  of  his  life. 
Dr.  Pope  was,  however,  a  man  of  wit  and  in- 
formation, and  one  of  the  first  chosen  follows 
of  the  Royal  Society.  He  succeeded  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  as  Professor  of  Astronomy 
in  Gresham  College." — Campbell's  "  Speci- 
mens," p.  322. 


THOMAS  OTWAY. 
Thomas    Otway,    born    1651,    died  '1685. 
Shaw    correctly    states    that,     "  among    the 
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exclusive    tragic     dramatists      of     the    ago 
of     Dryden     the     first     place     belonps     to 
Thomas    Otway,    who    died,    after    a   life   of 
wretchedness  and  irretrularity,  at   the   early 
age  of   thirty-four.      Ho   received   a  i-cgular 
education  at  Winchester  School  and  Oxford, 
and  very  earlj'  oniliraced  the  profession  of  the 
actor,  for  which   he  had   no  natural   aptitude, 
but  which   familiarized    him    with    the  tech- 
nical requirements  of  theatrical  writing.     Ho 
produced  in  the    earlier   part  of    his    career 
three   tragedies,  '  Alcibiades,'  '  Don   Carlos,' 
and    '  Titus  and    Berenice,'    which   may   be 
regarded  as  his  first  trial-pieces  ;  and  about 
1677  ho  served  some   time  in  a  dragoon  re- 
giment in  Flander.s,   to   which  he  had  been 
appointed    by   tho   protection    of    a   patron. 
Dismissed  from  his  post   in  consequence  of 
irregularities  of   conduct,  ho  returned  to  tho 
stage,  and  in  the  j-ears  extending  from  1080 
to  his  death,  he  wrote  four  more  tragedies, 
'  Caius   Marcius,'    tho    '  Orphan,'    the    '  Sol- 
dier's    Fortune,'     and    '  Venice    Preserved.' 
All  those  works,  with  tho  exception  of  the 
'Orphan'  and  'Venice  Preserved,'   are  now 
nearly  forgotten ;  but  the  glory  of  Otwaj'  is 
so  firmli'  established  upon  these  latter,  that 
it  will  probably  endure  as  long  as  the  language 
itself.       The  life  of  this  unfortunate  poet  was 
an  uninterrupted  series  of   poverty  and  dis- 
tress ;    and   his  death   has   frequently   been 
cited  as  a  striking  instance  of   tho  miseries 
of  a    literary   career.      It    is   related    that, 
when  almost   starving,  the   poet   received    a 
guinea  from  a  charitable  friend,  on  which  ho 
rushed  off  to  a  baker's  shop,  bought  a  roll, 
and  was  choked  while  ravenou.sly  swallowing 
the  first  mouthful.      It  is  not  quite  certain 
whether  this  painful  anecdote  is  strictly  true, 
but  it  is  incontestable  that  Otway's  end,  like 
his  life,  was  miserable.     How  far  liis  misfor- 
tunes were  unavoidable,  and  how  far  attribu- 
table to  tho  poet's  own  improvidence,   it   is 
now  impossible   to  doterniiiio.       Otway,    like 
Chatterton,  like  Gilliert,  like  Tasso,  and  like 
Cervantes,  is  generally  adduced  as  an  example 
of  the    miserable  end   of  genius,  and  of   the 
world's    ingratitude    to    its    greatest    bene- 
factors. 

"As  a  tragic  dramatist  Otway's  most 
striking  merit  is  his  pathos ;  and  ho  pos- 
sesses in  a  high  degree  tho  power  of  uniting 
pathetic  emotion  with  the  expression  of  tho 
darker  and  more  ferocious  passions.  The 
distress  in  his  jnoces  is  carried  to  that  intense 
and  almost  hysterical  i>itch  which  we  see 
so  frequently  in  Ford  and  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  and  so  rarely  in  Shakspore.  The 
sufferings  of  Monimia  in  the  '  Orphan '  and 
the  moral  agonies  inflicted  ujion  Belvidcra  in 
'  Venice  Preserved,"  are  carried  to  tho  highest 
pitch,  but  we  see  tokens  of  tho  essentially 
second-rate  quality  of  Otway's  genius  tho 
moment  he  attempts  to  delineate  madness. 
Belvidera's  ravings  are  the  expression  of  a 
disordered  fancy,  and  not,  like  those  of  Lear 


or  of  Ophelia,  the  lurid  flashes  of  reason  and 
consciousness  lighting  up  for  an  instant  the 
tossmgs  of  a  mind  agitated  to  its  profoundest 
depths.      In  'Venice  Preserved'  Otway  liaa 
not  attempted  to  preserve  historical  accuracy, 
but  ho  has   succeeded   in   producing  a   very 
exciting  and  animated  plot,  in  which  the  weak 
and  uxorious  Jaffier  is  well  contra.sted  with 
tho  darker  traits  of  his  friend  and  fellow-con- 
sj.irator  Pierre,  and  the  inhuman  harshness 
and  cruelty  of  the  Senator  Priuli  wjth  tho 
rufi^ianly    thirst   for    blood    and   plunder    in 
Renault.     The  frequent  declamatory  scenes 
reminding    the    rea<ler    of     Drj'den,    as   for 
instance  tho   quarrels    and    reconciliation  of 
Pierre  and  Jaffier,  tho  execution  of  the  two 
friends,   and   the   despair   of   Belvidera,    are 
worked  up  to  a  high  degree   of  excellence ; 
and  Otway,  with  tho  true  instinct  of  dramatic 
fitness,  has  introduced,   as   elements   of  the 
deep  distress  into  which  he  has  plunged  Ids 
principal  characters,  many  of  those  familiar 
and  domestic    details    from  which  the   high 
classical  dramatist  would  have  shrunk  as  too 
ignoble.     Otway  in  many  scenes  of  this  play 
has   introduced    what  may  be  almost   called 
comic  matter,  as  in  tho  amorous  dotage  of  tho 
impotent     old    senator    and    the    courtesan 
Aquilina;  but  these,  though  powerfully  and 
naturally  delineated,    are   of  too   disgusting 
and  odious  a  nature  to  be  fit  subjects  for  rc^ 
presentation.     Otway's  stylo  is  vigorous  and 
racy  ;  the  reader  will  incessantly  be  reminded 
of   Drj-den,  though   tho   author   of    'Venice 
Preserved  '  is  far  superior  to  his  great  master 
in  the  quality  of  pathos ;  and  in  reading  his 
best  passages  wo  are   perpetually  struck^by  a 
sort  of  flavour  of  Ford,  Hejwood,  Beaumont, 
and  other  great  masters  of  tho  Elizabethan 
era."     See  Chambers,  vol.  i.,  p.  386 ;   Camp- 
bell's "  Specimens." 


NATHANIEL  LEE. 

"  A  tragic  poet  who  not  only  had  the  honour 
of  assisting  Dryden  in  the  composition  of 
several  of  his  pieces,  but  who,  in  spite  of 
adverse  circumstances,  and  in  particular  of 
several  attacks  of  insanity,  one  of  wliich 
necessitated  his  confinement  during  four  years 
in  Bedlam,  possessed  and  deserved  a  "high 
reputation  for  genius.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School  and  Cambridge,  and  w.as 
by  profession  .an  actor :  he  died  in  extreme 
poverty  in  1G92.  His  original  dramatic 
works  consist  of  eleven  trageilies,  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  is  '  The  Kival  Queens,' 
or  •  Alexander  tho  Great,'  in  which  tho 
heroic  cxtr.avaganco  of  tho  Macedonian  con- 
queror is  relieved  by  amorous  complications 
arising  from  tho  attachment  of  the  two 
strongly-opposed  characters  of  Koxona  and 
Statii-a.  Among  his  other  works  may  be 
enumerated       •  Theodosius,'      '  Mithridatcjs," 
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and  tho  pathetic  drama  of  '  Lucius  Junius 
Brutus,'  the  interest  of  -which  turns  on  tho 
condemnation  of  tho  son  b3-  the  father.  In  all 
these  plays  wo  find  a  sort  of  wild  and  exaurgrc- 
rated  tone  of  imagrery,  sometimes  reminding 
us  of  Marlow  ;  but  Lee  is  far  superior  in  ten- 
derness to  the  author  of  Faustus,  nay  in  this 
respect  he  surpasses  Dryden.  In  the  beau- 
tiful but  feverish  bursts  of  declamatory 
eloquence  which  are  frequent  in  Leo's  plays, 
it  is  possible  to  trace  something  of  that 
Tiolence  and  exaggeration  which  arc  perhaps 
derived  from  the  tremendous  malady  of  which 
he  was  so  long  a  victim." — Shaw's  "  Hist. 
Eng.  Lit.,"  pp.  2(52,  263;  See  Campbell's 
"  Specimens." 


JOHN  CROWNE. 
"Was  patronized  by  Kochester.     He  ^vrote 
seventeen  pieces,  two  of  which,  says  Cham- 
bers, "  evince  considerable  talent." 


THOMAS  SHADWELL. 

A  popular  rival  and  enemy  of  Dryden,  who 
wrote  many  pla3'3  in  which  he  took  for  his 
model  Ben  Jonson.  He  possessed  consi- 
derable comic  powers.  When  the  revolution 
was  in  the  ascendant  and  threw  Dryden  into 
the  shade,  Shadwell  received  the  office  of 
Poet  Laureate.  See  Chambers,  "  Cycl.  Eng. 
Lit.,"  vol.  i.,  p.  392. 


SIR  GEOEGE  ETHEEEGE. 

Sir  George  Etherege,  born  163G,  died  1694, 
wrote  a  very  sprightly  comic  drama,  "  Man  of 
Mode,  or  SirFopling  Flutter."  He  was  a  gay 
libertine,  and  whilst  leaving  a  festive  party 
one  evening  at  his  house  in  Eati.sbon,  where 
he  resided  as  British  plenipotentiary,  he  fell 
down  the  stairs  and  killed  himself.  See 
Chambers,  vol.  i.,  pp.  392,  393. 


WILLIAM  "WYCHEELEY. 

"  The  greatest  of  the  comic  dramatists  was 
William  Wycherley,  bom  in  tho  year  1640, 
in  Shropshire,  where  his  father  possessed  a 
handsome  property.  Though  bred  to  the  law, 
Wycherley  did  not  practise  his  jjrofossion,  but 
lived  gaily  '  upon  town.'  Pope  says  he  had 
a  '  true  nobleman  look,'  and  he  was  ono  of 
the  favourites  of  the  aV>andoned  Duchess  of 
Clevoland.  He  wrote  various  comedies,  '  Love 
in  a  Wood,'  1672  ;  tho  '  Gentleman  Dancing 
Master,'  1673 ;  the  '  Country  Wife,'  167.5 ; 
and  the  'Plain  Dealer,'  1677.  In  1704  ho 
puVjliahed  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems, 
of  which  it  has  been  said,  '  the  style  and  ver- 
sification are  beneath  criticism ;  tho  morals 
are  those  of  Eochester.'       In  advanced  age. 


Wycherley  continued  to  exhibit  tho  follies  and 
vices  of  youth.  His  name,  however,  stood 
liigh  as  a  dramatist,  and  Pope  was  proud  to 
receive  the  notice  of  tho  author  of  the 
'Country  Wife.'  Their  pubUshcd  corre- 
spondence is  well  known,  and  is  interesting 
from  the  marked  superiority  maintained  in 
their  intercourse  by  tho  boy-poet  of  sixteen 
over  his  mentor  of  sixty-four.  The  pupil 
grew  too  gi-oat  for  his  master,  and  the  unna- 
tural friendship  was  dissolved.  At  the  age 
of  seventy-five,  Wycherley  married  a  young 
girl,  in  order  to  defeat  the  expectations  of  his 
nephew,  and  died  ten  days  afterwards,  in 
December,  1715.  The  subjects  of  most  of 
Wycherley' s  plays  were  borrowed  from  the 
Spanish  or  French  stage.  He  wi-ought  up  his 
dialogues  and  scenes  with  great  care,  and 
with  considerable  liveliness  and  wit,  but 
without  sufficient  attention  to  character  or 
probability.  Destitute  himself  of  moral  feel- 
ing or  propriety  of  conduct,  his  characters  are 
equally  objectionable,  and  his  once  fashionable 
plays  may  be  said  to  be  '  quietly  inurned  '  in 
their  own  corruption  and  profligacy." — Cham- 
bers, "  Cyc.  Eng.  Lit.,"  vol.  i.,  p.  393. 


MES.  APHEA  BEHK 

Chambers  rightly  says  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  excellent  "  Cyclopedia,"  p.  393,  that "  a 
female  Wycherley  appeared  in  Mrs.  Aphra 
Behn,  celebrated  in  her  day  under  the  name 
of  Astraea. 

"  The  comedies  of  Mrs.  Behn  are  grossly- 
indelicate  ;  and  of  tho  whole  seventeen  which 
she  wrote  (besides  various  novels  and  poems), 
not  one  is  now  read  or  remembered.  The  his- 
tory of  Mrs.  Behn  is  remarkable.  She 
was  daughter  of  the  governor  of  Surinam, 
where  she  resided  some  time,  and  became 
acquainted  with  Prince  Oroonoko,  on  whose 
story  she  founded  a  novel,  that  supplied 
Southerne  with  materials  for  a  tragedy  on  the 
unhappy  fate  of  the  African  prince.  She  was 
employed  as  a  political  spy  by  Charles  II., 
and,  while  residing  at  Antwerp,  she  was 
enabled,  by  the  aid  of  her  lovers  and  admirers, 
to  give  information  to  the  British  government 
as  to  the  intended  Dutch  attack  on  Chatham. 
She  died  in  1689."  Pope,  by  no  means  fas- 
tidious, yet  rebukes  Mrs.  Behn  in  a  well- 
known  couplet : — 

"  Tho  stage  how  loosely  does  Astraea  tread," 
&c. 

Tho  "  Biog.  Dram."  says  :  "  It  is  no  wonder 
that  her  wit  should  gain  her  tho  esteem  of 
Mr.  Dryden,  Mr.  Southerne,  and  other  men 
of  genius.     Cotton  sings  : 

'  But  when  you  write  of  love,  Astraea,  then 
Love  dips  his  arrows  where  you  wot  your  pen. 
Such  charming  lines  did  never  paper  grace ; 
Soft  asyour  sex,  and  smooth  as  beauty's  face.' " 


I 
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540.— OF  MYSELF. 

This  only  gi'ant  mo,  that  my  means  may  lie 
Too  low  for  envy,  for  contempt  too  high. 

Some  honour  I  would  have, 
Not  from  great  ilccds,  but  good  alone  ; 
Th'  unknown  are  better  than  ill  known  : 

Rumour  can  ope  the  grave. 
Acquaintance    I    would    have,    but     when't 

depends 
Not  on  the  number,  but  the  choice,  of  friends. 

Books  should,  not  business,  entertain  the  light, 
And  sleep,  as  undisturb'd  as  death,  the  night. 

My  house  a  cottage  more 
Than  palace  ;  and  should  fitting  bo 
For  all  my  use,  no  luxury. 

My  garden  painted  o'er 
With  Nature's  hand,  not  Art's ;  and  pleasures 

yield, 
Horace  might  envy  in  his  Sabine  field. 

Thus  would  I  double  my  life's  fading  space ; 
For  he,  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runs  his  race. 

And  in  this  true  delight. 
These  unbought  sports,  this  happy  state, 
I  would  not  fear,  nor  wish,  my  fate  ; 

But  boldly  say  each  night, 
To-morrow  let  my  sun  his  beams  display. 
Or  in  clouds  hide  them  ;  I  have  liv'd  to-day. 

Abraham  Coidey.—Born  1618,  Died  1667. 


541.— THE  CHRONICLE. 

A    BALLAD. 

Margarita  first  possest. 

If  I  remember  well,  my  breast, 

Margarita  first  of  all ; 
But  when  awhile  the  wanton  maid 
With  my  restless  heart  had  play'd, 

Martha  took  the  flying  ball. 

Martha  soon  did  it  resign 

To  the  beauteous  Catharine. 
Beauteous  Catharine  gave  placo 
(Though  loth  and  angry  she  to  part 
AVith  the  possession  of  my  heart) 
To  Eliza's  conquering  face. 


Eliza  till  this  hour  might  reign. 

Had  she  not  e\'il  counsels  ta'en. 
FuJKlamental  laws  she  broke. 
And  still  new  favourites  she  chose. 
Till  up  in  arms  mj'  passions  rose, 
And  cast  away  her  yoke. 

Mary  then,  and  gentle  Anne, 

Both  to  reign  at  once  began; 
Alternately  they  sway'd. 
And  sometimes  IMary  was  the  fair, 
And  sometimes  Anne  the  crown  did  wear, 
And  sometimes  both  I  obey'd. 

Another  Mary  then  arose, 

And  did  rigorous  laws  impose  ; 
A  mighty  tyrant  she  ! 
Long,  alas  !  should  I  have  been 
Under  that  iron-sceptred  queen. 
Had  not  Rebecca  set  me  free. 

"When  fair  Rebecca  set  me  free, 

'Twas  then  a  golden  time  with  me  : 
But  soon  those  pleasures  fled ; 
For  the  gracious  princess  dy'd. 
In  her  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 

And  Judith  reigned  in  her  stead. 

One  month,  three  days,  and  half  an  hour, 
Judith  held  the  sovereign  power  : 
Wondrous  bcautifid  her  face  ; 

But  so  weak  and  small  her  wit. 

That  she  to  govern  was  unfit. 

And  so  Susanna  took  her  place. 

But  when  Isabella  came, 

Arm'd  with  a  resistless  flame, 
And  th'  artillery  of  her  ej'e  ; 

"Whilst  she  proudly  mareh'd  about. 

Greater  conquests  to  find  out, 

She  beat  out  Susan  bj-  the  by. 

But  in  her  placo  I  then  obey'd 

Black-ey'd  Bess,  her  viceroy-maid. 
To  whom  ensued  a  vacancy : 

Tliousand  worse  passions  then  possest 

The  interregnum  of  my  breast ; 

Bless  me  from  such  an  anarchy  ! 

Gentle  Henrietta  then, 

And  a  third  Marj',  next  began  ; 
Then  Joan,  and  Jane,  and  Audria ; 
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And  then  a  pretty  Thomasine, 
And  then  another  Catharine, 
And  then  a  long  ct  cwtcra. 


But  should  I  now  to  you  relate 

The  strength  and  riches  of  their  state  ; 

The  powder,  patches,  and  the  pins, 
The  ribbons,  jewels,  and  the  riiijrs. 
The  lace,  the  paint,  and  warlike  things, 

That  make  up  all  their  magazines  ; 

If  I  should  tell  the  politic  arts 

To  take  and  keep  men's  hearts  : 
The  letters,  embassies,  and  spies, 
The  frowns,  and  smiles,  and  flatteries, 
The  quarrels,  tears,  and  perjuries. 

Numberless,  nameless,  mysteries ! 

And  all  the  little  lime-twigs  laid. 

By  Machiavel  the  waiting-maid  ; 
I  more  voluminous  should  grow 
(Chiefly  if  I  like  them  shovdd  tell 
All  change  of  weathers  that  befell) 
Than  Holinshed  or  Stow. 

But  I  will  briefer  -s^ath  them  be, 

Since  few  of  them  were  long  with  mo. 
An  higher  and  a  nobler  straiu 

My  present  empress  does  claim, 

Heleonora,  first  o'  th'  name  ; 

"Whom  God  grant  long  to  reign  ! 

Ahmham  Cowley.— Born  1618,  Died  1667. 


542.— ANACREONTICS, 

OB   SOME    COPIES    OP    VERSES,     TRANSLATED 
PARAPHRASTICALLY   OUT  OF  ANACREON. 

DRINKING. 

The  thirsty  earth  soaks  up  the  rain. 
And  drinks,  and  gapes  for  drink  again. 
The  plants  suck-in  the  earth,  and  are 
With  constant  drinking  fresh  and  fair ; 
The  sea  itself  (which  one  would  think 
Should  have  but  little  need  of  drink) 
Drinks  twice  ten  thousand  rivers  up, 
So  fiU'd  that  they  o'erflow  the  cup. 
The  busy  Sun  (and  one  would  guess 
By's  drunken  fiery  face  no  less) 
Drinks  up  tlie  sea,  and  when  he  'as  done, 
The  Moon  and  Stars  drink  up  the  Sun : 
They  drink  and  dance  by  their  own  light ; 
They  drink  and  revel  all  the  night. 
Nothing  in  nature  's  sober  found, 
But  an  eternal  health  goes  round. 
Fill  up  the  bowl,  then,  fill  it  high, 
Fill  all  the  glasses  there ;  for  why 
Should  every  creature  drink  but  I ; 
Why,  man  of  morals,  tell  me  why  ? 

AGE. 

Oft  am  I  by  the  women  told, 
Poor  Anacreon  !  thou  grow'st  old  : 
Look  how  thy  hairs  are  falling  all ; 
Poor  Anacreon,  how  they  fall  1 


Whether  I  gi-ow  old  or  no. 
By  th'  eft'ects,  I  do  not  know  ; 
This,  I  know,  without  being  told, 
'Tis  time  to  live,  if  I  grow  old ; 
'Tis  time  short  pleasures  now  to  take. 
Of  little  life  the  best  to  make. 
And  manage  wisely  the  last  stake. 


A  mighty  pain  to  love  it  is. 

And  'tis  a  pain  that  pain  to  miss  ; 

But,  of  all  pains,  the  greatest  pain 

It  is  to  love,  but  love  in  vain. 

Virtue  now,  nor  noble  blood. 

Nor  wit  by  love  is  understood  ; 

Gold  alone  does  passion  move. 

Gold  monopolizes  love. 

A  curse  on  her,  and  on  the  man 

Who  this  traffic  first  began  ! 

A  ciu'se  on  him  who  found  the  ore  ! 

A  curse  on  him  who  digg'd  the  store  ! 

A  curse  on  him  who  did  refine  it  ! 

A  curse  on  him  who  first  did  coin  it ! 

A  curse,  all  ciirses  else  above. 

On  him  who  us'd  it  first  in  love  ! 

Gold  begets  in  brethren  hate  ; 

Gold  in  families  debate  ; 

Gold  does  friendships  separate  ; 

Gold  does  civil  wars  create. 

These  the  smallest  harms  of  it ! 

Gold,  alas  !  does  love  beget. 

THE   EPICURE. 

Fill  the  bowl  with  rosy  wine  ! 
Around  our  temples  roses  twine  ! 
And  let  us  cheerfully  awhile. 
Like  the  wine  and  roses,  smile. 
Crown'd  with  roses,  we  conteinu 
Gyges'  wealthy  diadem. 
To-day  is  ours,  what  do  we  fear  ? 
To-day  is  ours  ;  we  have  it  here  : 
Let's  treat  it  kindly,  that  it  may 
Wish  at  least,  vnth  us  to  stay. 
Let's  banish  business,  banish  sorrow  ; 
To  the  gods  belongs  to-morrow. 


Underneath  this  myrtle  shade, 

On  flowery  beds  supinely  laid, 

With  odorous  oils  my  head  o'er-flomng, 

And  around  it  roses  growing. 

What  should  1  do  but  drink  away 

The  lieat  and  troubles  of  the  day  ? 

In  this  more  than  kingly  state 

Love  himself  .shall  on  me  wait. 

Fill  to  me.  Love  ;  nay  fill  it  up  ; 

Aud  mingled  east  into  the  cup 

Wit,  and  mirth,  and  noble  fires, 

Vigorous  health  and  gay  desires. 

The  wheel  of  life  no  less  will  stay 

In  a  smooth  than  rugged  way  : 

Since  it  equally  doth  flee, 

Let  the  motion  pleasant  bo. 
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Why  do  wo  precious  ointments  show'r  ? 
Nobler  wines  why  do  we  pour  ? 
Beauteous  flowers  wliy  do  wo  spread, 
Upon  the  monuments  of  the  dcafl  ? 
Nothing?  they  but  dust  can  show, 
Or  bones  that  hasten  to  be  so. 
Crown  me  with  roses  whilst  I  live, 
Now  your  wines  and  ointments  give  ; 
After  death  I  nothing  crave, 
Let  mo  alive  my  pleasures  have, 
All  arc  Stoics  in  the  grave. 

THE   GRASSHOPPER. 

Happy  Insect !  what  can  bo 

In  haiipiness  compared  to  thee  ? 

Fed  with  nourishment  divine, 

The  dewy  Morning's  gentle  wine  ! 

Nature  waits  ui)on  thee  still, 

And  thy  verdant  cuj)  does  fill : 

'Tis  fill'd  wherever  thou  dost  tread. 

Nature's  self  's  thy  GanJ^nellc'. 

Thou  dost  drink,  and  dance,  and  sing; 

Happier  than  the  happiest  king  ! 

All  the  fields  wliioh  thou  dest  see, 

All  the  plants,  belong  to  thee  ; 

All  that  summer-hours  produce, 

FcrtUe  made  with  early  juice. 

Man  for  thee  does  sow  and  plow  ; 

Farmer  he,  and  landlord  thou  I 

Thou  dost  innocently  joy  ; 

Nor  does  thy  luxury  destroy  : 

The  .shepherd  gladly  heareth  thee. 

More  harmonious  than  he. 

Thee  country  hinds  ^vith  gladness  hear, 

Prophet  of  the  ripen' d  year  I 

Thee  Phccbus  loves,  and  does  iuspii-e ; 

Phoebus  is  himself  thy  sire. 

To  thee,  of  all  things  upon  earth, 

Life  is  no  longer  than  thy  mirth. 

Happy  insect,  happy  thou  ! 

Dost  neither  age  nor  winter  know  ; 

But,   when  thou'st   drunk,   and  danced,  and 

sung 
Thy  fill,  the  flow'ry  leaves  among, 
(Voluptuous,  and  wise  withal, 
Fpiciu-ean  animal !) 
Sated  -with  thy  summer  feast. 
Thou  retir'st  to  endless  rest. 

THE   SWALLOW. 

Foolish  Prater,  what  dost  thou 
So  early  at  my  window  do. 
With  thy  tuneless  serenade  ? 
Well  't  had  been  had  Tereus  made 
Thee  as  dumb  as  Philomel ; 
There  his  knife  had  done  but  well. 
In  thy  undiscovered  nest 
Thou  dost  all  the  winter  rest, 
And  dreamest  o'er  thy  summer  joys, 
Free  from  the  stormy  seasons'  noise, 
Free  from  th'  ill  thou'st  done  to  mo  : 
Who  disturbs  or  seeks-ont  thee  i' 
Hadst  thou  all  the  cliarming  notes 
Of  the  wood's  poetic  throats. 


All  thy  art  coidd  never  pay 

AVliat  thou  hast  ta'en  from  me  away. 

Cruel  bird  !  thou'st  ta'en  away 

A  dream  out  of  my  arms  to-day : 

A  dream,  that  ne'er  must  cipialld  bo 

By  all  that  waking  eyes  may  see. 

Thou,  this  damage  to  repair, 

Nothing  half  so  sweet  or  fair, 

Nothing  lialf  so  good,  canst  bring. 

Though  men  say  thou  bring'st  the  Spring. 

Abraham  Coidci/.—Iioni  1618,  Died  1667. 


543.— AGAINST  HOPE. 

Hope  !  whoso  weak  being  ruin'd  is, 
Ahke,  if  it  succeed,  and  if  it  miss  ; 
Whom  good  or  iU  does  equally  confound, 
And  both  the  horns  of  Fate's  dilemma  wound  : 
Vain  shadow  !  which  does  vanisli  quite, 
Both  at  fuU  noon  and  j^erfect  night ! 
The  stars  have  not  a  possibility 

Of  blessing  thee ; 
If  things  then  from  their  end  wo  happy  call, 
'Tis  hope  is  the  most  hopeless  thing  of  all. 

Hope  !  thou  bold  taster  of  deUght, 

Who,  wliilst  thou  shouldst  but  taste,  devour'st 
it  quite ! 

Thou   bring'st   us   an   estate,  yet  leav'st   us 
poor, 

By  clogging  it  with  legacies  before  ! 

The  joys  which  we  entire  should  wed, 
Come  deflower'd  virgins  to  our  bed  ; 

Good  fortunes  without  gain  imported  be, 

Such  mighty  custom  "s  paid  to  thee. 

For  joy,  like  wine,  kept  close  does  better  taste  ; 

If  it  take  air  before,  its  spu-its  waste. 

Hope  !  Fortune's  cheating  lottery  ! 
Where  for  one  prize  an  hundred  blanks  there 

be; 
Fond  archer,  Hope  !  who  tak'st  thy  aim  so  far, 
That  still  or  short  or  wide  thine  aiTows  are  ! 

Thin,  empty  cloud,  which  th"  ej-e  deceives 

Witli  shapes  that  our  own  fancj-  gives  ! 
A  cloud,  which  gilt  and  painted  now  appears, 

But  must  drop  presently  in  tears  ! 
When   thy   false   beams   o'er   Season's   light 

prevail, 
By  ignes  fatui  for  north-stars  we  sail. 

Brother  of  Fear,  more  gayly  clad ! 
The  merrier  fool  o'  th'  two,  yet  quite  as  n:ad : 
Sire  of  Repentance  !  child  of  fond  Desu-e  ! 
That    blow'st  the  chymics',   and  the    lovers' 
fire. 

Leading  then  still  insensibly  on 

By  the  strange  witchcraft  of  '•  anon  I  " 
By  thee  the  one  does  changing  Nature,  tlirough 

Her  endless  labjTinths  pursue  ; 
And  th'  other  oliases  woman,  whilst  she  goes 
More    ways  and  tiUTis    than    hunted    Nature 
knows. 

Abraham  Conhy. — Born  1618,  Du\l  1667. 
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-FOE  HOPE. 


Hope  !  of  all  ills  that  men  endiu-e, 

The  only  cheap  and  imiversal  ciu-c ! 

Thou  captive's  freedom,  and  thou  sick  man's 

health  ! 
Thou  loser's  -victory,  and  thou  beggar's  wealth ! 
Tliou  manna,  whieli  from  Heaven  we  eat, 
To  every  taste  a  .-several  meat ! 
Thou  strong  retreat  I  thou  sure-entail'd  estate, 
■\Vhich  nought  has  power  to  alienate  ! 
Thou  pleasant,  honest  flatterer  !  for  none 
Flatter  unhappy  men,  but  thou  alone  ! 

Hope  !  thou  first-fruits  of  happiness  ! 
Thou  gentle  dawning  of  a  bright  success ! 
Thou  good  preparative,  ^vithout  which  our  joy 
Does   work  too  strong,  and,  wliilst  it  ciu-es, 
destroy ! 

"VMio  out  of  Fortune's  reach  dost  stand. 

And  art  a  blessing  still  m  hand  ! 
Whilst  thee,  her  earnest-money,  we  retain. 

We  certain  arc  to  gain, 
"VMicther  she  her  bargain  break  or  else  fulfil ; 
Thou  only  good,  not  worse  for  ending  ill ! 

Brother  of  Faith  !  'twixt  whom  and  thee 
The  joys  of  Heaven  and  Earth  divided  bo  ! 
Though  Faith  be  heir,  and  have  the  fixt  estate. 
Thy  portion  yet  in  moveables  is  great. 

Happiness  itself 's  all  one 

In  thee,  or  in  possession  ! 
Only  the  future's  thine,  the  present  his  ! 

Thine's  the  more  hard  and  noble  bliss  : 
Best  apprehender  of  our  joys  !  which  hast 
So  long  a  reach,  and  yet  canst  hold  so  fast ! 

Hope  I  thou  sad  lover's  only  friend  ! 
Thou  Way,  that  mayst  dispute  it   vnth.  the 

End! 
For  love,  I  fear,  's  a  fruit  that  does  delight 
The  taste  itself  less  than  the  smeU  and  sight. 

Fruition  more  deceitful  is 

Than  thou  canst  be,  when  thou  dost  miss  ; 
Men  leave  thee  by  obtaining,  and  straight  flee 

Some  other  way  again  to  thee  ; 
And  that's  a  pleasant  country,  -without  doubt, 
To  which  all  soon  return  that  travel  out. 

Ahraha/in  Coidcy. — Born  1G18,  Died  1G67. 
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CLAUDIAN'S   OLD    LIAN  OF 
VEEONA. 


DE   SENE    VEEONENSI,     QUI     SUBURBIUM 
NUNQUAM   EGRESSUS   EST. 

Felix,  qui  patriis,  &c. 

Happy   the  man,    wlio   his   whole    time    doth 

bound 
Within  th'  enclosure  of  his  little  ground. 
Happy  the  man,  whom  the  same  Immble  place 
(Th'  hereditary  cottage  of  his  race) 
From  his  first  rising  infancy  has  kno-svn, 
And  by  degrees  sees  gently  bending  down, 


With  natural  propension,  to  that  earth 
Which  both  preserv'd  his  Ufe,  and  gave  liim 

bii-th. 
Him  no  false  distant  lights,  by  fortunes  set. 
Could  ever  into  foolish  wanderings  get. 
He  never  danger  either  saw  or  fear'd ; 
The  dreadful  storms  at  sea  he  never  heard. 
Ho  never  heard  the  shiill  alarms  of  war. 
Or  the  worse  noises  of  the  lawyers'  bar. 
No  change  of  consuls  marks  to  him  the  year. 
The  change  of  seasons  is  lus  calendar. 
Tlio  cold  and  heat,  winter  and  summer  shows  ; 
Autumn  by  fruits,  and  spring  by  flowers,  ho 

knows 
He    measures  time  by   land-marks,    and   has 

found 
For  the  whole  day  the  dial  of  his  ground. 
A  neighboui-uig  wood,  bOrn    with  himself,  he 

sees. 
And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees. 
He  'as  only  heard  of  near  Verona's    name. 
And  knows  it,  like  the  Indies,  but  by  fame. 
Does  with  a  like  concernment  notice  take 
Of  the  Eed-sea,    and  of  Benacus'  lake. 
Thus   health   and  strength  he  to  a  third  age 

enjoys, 
And  sees  a  long  posterity  of  boys. 
About  the  spacious  world  let  others  roam. 
The  voyage,  life,  is  longest  made  at  home. 

Abraham  Cowley.— Born  1618,  Died  1667. 


546.— THE  WISH. 

Well,  then ;  I  now  do  plainly  see 

This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree  ; 

The  very  honey  of  all  earthly  joy 

Does  of  aU  meats  the  soonest  cloy  ; 

And  they,  methinks,  deserve  my  pity. 
Who  for  it  can  endure  the  stings. 
The  crowd,  and  buzz,  and  murmurings. 

Of  this  great  hive,  the  city. 

Ah,  yet,  ere  I  descend  to  th'  grave. 
May  I  a  small  house  and  large  garden  have  ! 
And  a  few  friends,  and  many  books,  both  true. 

Both  wise,  and  both  delightful  too  ! 

And,  since  love  ne'er  will  from  me  flee, 
A  mistress  moderately  fair 
And  good,  as  guardian-angels  are, 

Only  belov'd,  and  loving  me  ! 

Oh,  fountains  !  when  in  you  shall  I 
Myself,  eas'd  of  unpeaceful  thoughts,  espy  ? 
Oh  fields  !  oh  woods !    when,  when   shall  I  be 
made 

The  happy  tenant  of  your  shade  r 

Here's  the  spring-head  of  Pleasure's  flood; 
Where  all  the  riches  lie,  that  she 

Has  coin'd  and  stamp'd  for  good. 

Pride  and  ambition  here 
Only  in  far-fetch' d  metaphors  appear  ; 
Here  nought  but  -\Wnds  can  hurtful  miurmurs 
scatter. 

And  nought  but  Echo  flatter. 


FroHi  1(349  to  1C89.] 
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Tlio  gods,  when  they  do.sceruletl  hither 
From  Heaven,  did  always  ohuso  thuii"  way ; 
And  therefore  we  may  boldly  Kay, 

That  'tis  the  way  too  thither. 

.How  happy  hero  should  I, 
And  one  dear  she,  live,  and  embracing  ilio  ! 
She,  who  is  all  the  world,  and  can  exclude 

In  deserts  solitude. 

I  should  have  then  this  only  fear — 
Lest  men,  when  they  my  pleasures  see, 
Should  hither  throng  to  live  like  me, 

And  so  make  a  city  hero. 

Abraham  Vowlcy.—Born  1618,  Died  1GC7. 


547.— FROM   THE   "  HYMN  TO  LIGHT." 

*  #  * 

Say,  from  what  golden  quivers  of  the  sky 
Do  all  thy  winged  arrows  fly  ? 
Swiftness    and    Power    by    birth    arc 
thine : 
From  thy  great  sire  they  came,  thy  sire,  the 
Word  Divine. 


Thou  in  the  Moon's  bright  chariot,  proud 
and  gay. 
Dost  thy  bright  wood  of  stars  survey  ; 
And  all  the  year  dost  with  thee  bring 
Of  thousand  flowery  lights  thino  o^vn  noc- 
turnal spring. 

Thou,  Scj-tliian-like,  dost  round  thy  lauds 
above 
The  Sun's  gilt  tent  for  ever  move. 
And  still,  as  thou  in  pomp  dost  go. 
The  shining  pageants  of  the  world  attend  thy 
show. 

Nor  amidst  aU  these  triumphs  dost  thou 
scorn 
The  humble  glow-worms  to  adorn. 
And  with  those  living  spangles  gild 
(0  greatness  without  pride  I)  the  bushes  01 
the  field. 

Night   and   her    ugly   subjects   thou   dost 
fright. 
And  Sleep,  the  lazy  owl  of  night ; 
Asham'd,  and  fearful  to  appear. 
They  screen  their  liorrid  shapes  with  the  black 
hemisphere. 

With  them  there  hastes,  and  wildly  takes 
th'  alarm. 
Of  painted  dreams  a  busy  swarm  : 
At  the  first  opening  of  thino  eye 
The  various  clusters  break,  the  antic  atoms 
fly. 


At  thy  appearance,  Grief  itself  is  said 

To   shako   his   wings,    and   rouse    his 

head : 
And  cloudy  Care  has  often  took 
A   gentle   beamy   smile,    reflected    from   thy 
look. 


When,  goddess!  thou  lift'st  up  thy  waken'd 
head. 
Out  of  the  morning's  purple  bed, 
Thy  <iuire  of  birds  about  thee  play. 
And  all  the  joj'ful  world  salutes  the  rising 
day. 


All  the  world's  bravery,  that  delights  our 
eyes, 
Is  but  thy  several  liveries  ; 
Thou  the  rich  dye  on  them  bestow'st. 
Thy  nimble  pencil  paints   this  landscape  as 
thou  go'st. 

A  crimson  garment  in  the  rose  thou  wear'st ; 
A  crown  of  studded  gold  thou  bear'st ; 
The  virgin-lilies,  in  their  white. 
Are  clad  but  with  the  lawn  of  almost  naked 
light. 

The  violet.  Spring's  little  infant,  stands 
Girt  in  thy  purple  swaddling-bands  ; 
On  the  fair  tulip  thou  dost  dote  ; 
Thou  cloth'st  it  in  a.  gay  and  party-colour' d 
coat. 


Through  the  soft  ways  of  Heaven,  and  air, 
and  sea, 
"Which  open  all  their  pores  to  thee, 
Like  a  clear  river  thou  dost  glide^ 
And  with  thy  Uving  stream  through  the  close 
channels  slide. 


But  the  vast  ocean  of  unbounded  day. 
In  th'  empjTaian  Heaven  does  stay. 
Thy  rivers,  lakes,  and  springs,  below. 
From  thence  took   first   their  rise,  thither  at 
last  must  flow. 
Alraliam  Cowley.— Bom  1C18,  Died  16G7. 


54S.— FROM  THE  PIND-iRIC  ODES, 

DESTEUCTION     OF     THE    FIKST-BOKX,    IN   THE 
"PLAGUES   OF   EGYPT." 


It  was  the  time  when  the  still  moon 
Was  mounted  softly  to  her  noon. 
And  dewy  sleep,  wluch  from  night's  secret 
springs  arose, 
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Gently  as  Nile  the  land  o'erflows  ; 
TMien,  lo,  from  the  high  coviutries  of  refined 
day, 
The  golden  heaven  without  allay, — 
AVhose  dross  in  the  creation  purged  away, 

Made  up  the  siui's  adulterate  ray, — 
Michael,  the  warlike  prince,  does  downward 

fly, 

Swift  as  the  journej's  of  the  sight, 
Swift  as  the  race  of  light, 
And  ^^•ith  his  wingod  -will  cuts  through  the 
yielding  sky. 
He  passed  thro'  many  a  star,  and,  as  ho 

yiassed. 
Shone  (like  a  star  in  them)  more  brightly 
there 
Than  they  did  in  thcii-  sphere. 
On  a  taU  pyramid's  pointed  head  he  stopped 
at  last. 
And  a  mild  look  of  sacred  pity  cast 
Do^vn   on  the    sinful  land  where   he    was 
sent 
To  inflict  the  tardy  punishment. 
'•Ah,  yet,"  said  he,  "yet,  stubborn  king, 
repent, 
^Miile  thus  unarmed  I  stand, 
Ere  the  keen  sword  of  God  fill  my  commanded 
hand. 
Suffer  but  yet  thyself  and  thine  to  live  ; 
"Who  would,  alas,  believe. 
That  it  for  man,"  said  he, 
"  So  hard  to  be  forgiven  should  be, 
And  yet  for  God  so  easy  to  forgive." 


He  spoke,  and  dowm wards  flew, 
And  o'er  his  shining  form  a  well-cut  cloud  he 
threw. 
Made  of  the  blackest  fleece  of  night. 
And  close  wrought  to  keep  in  the  powerful 

light ; 
Yet  wrought  so  fine,  it  hindered  not  his 

fiiglit. 
But  thro'   the  keyholes  and  the  chinks  of 

doors, 
And  thro'  the  narrowest  walks  of  crooked 
pores, 
He  passed  more  swift  and  free 
Than   in  wide    air    the   wanton    swallows 

flee. 
He  took  a  pointed  Pestilence  in  his  hand  ; 
The   spirits   of    thousand    mortal    poisons 
made 
The  strongly  tempered  blade  : 
The  ^iharpest  sword  that  e'er  was  laid 
Up  in  the  magazines   of   God   to  scourge  a 
mcked  land. 
Thro'  Egypt's  wicked  land   his   march  he 

took. 
And  as  he  marched  the  sacred  first-born 
strook 
Of  every  womb  ;  none  did  he  spare, 
None  from  the   meanest   beast  to  Cenchre's 
x)uri)le  heir. 


The  swift  approach  of  endless  night 
Breaks  ope  the  wounded  sleepers'  rolling 
eyes. 

They  wake  the  rest  mth  dj-ing  cries, 

And  darlaicss  doubles  the  affright. 
The  mixed  sounds  of  scattered  deaths  they 

hear; 
And  lose  their  parted  souls  'twixt  grief  and 

fear : 
Louder    than   all,   the   shrieking  women's 

voice 
Pierces  this  chaos  of  confused  noise ; 
As  brighter  lightning  cuts  a  way 
Clear  and  distinguished  thro'  the  day  : 
With  less   complaints    the    Zoan   temples 
sound 

"When  the  adored  heifer's  dro-\vncd, 
And  no  true  marked  successor  to  Vie  found. 
While  health,   and  strength,  and  gladness 
does  possess 

The  festal  Hebrew  cottages  ; 

The  blest  destroj^er  comes  not  there, 

To  interrui)t  the  sacred  cheer 
That  new  begins  their  well  reformed  year. 
Upon  their  doors  he  read  and  luiderstood 

God's  protection  writ  in  blood. 
Well  was  he  skilled  i'  th'  character  divine  ; 

And  tho'  he  passed  by  it  in  haste. 

He  bowed  and  worshipped  as  he  pass'd. 
The  mighty  mystery  thro'  its  humble  sign. 

Ahraliam  Cowley. — Born  1618,  Died  1G67. 


549.— THE  COMPLAINT. 

In  a  deep  vision's  intellectual  scene, 

Beneath  a  bower  for  sorrow  made, 

Th'  uncomfortable  shade 

Of  the  black  yew's  unlucky  gi-een, 

Mix'd   with   the   mourning   ^villow's    careful 

gray. 
Where  rev'rend  Cam  cuts  out  his  famous  way. 
The  melancholy  Cowley  lay  ; 
And,  lo  !    a  Muse  appear' d  to  his  closed  sight 
(The  Muses  oft  in  lands  of  vision  play,)  _ 
Bodied,  array'd,  and  seen  by  an  internallight : 
A  golden  harp  -vvitli  silver  strings  she  bore, 
A  wondrous  hieroglyphic  robe  she  wore, 
In  which  all  colours  and  all  figures  were 
That  Nature  or  that  Fancy  can  create. 
That  Art  can  never  inutate. 
And  with  loose  pride  it  wanton'd  in  the  air. 
In  sucrli  a  dress,  in  such  a  well-clothed  dream. 
She  used  of  old  near  fair  Ismenus'  stream 
Pindar,  her  Theban  favourite,  to  meet ; 
A  crcjwn  was  on  her  head,  and  wings  were  on 

her  feet. 

She  touch'd  him  with  her  harp  and  raised  him 

from  the  ground  ; 
The  shaken  strings  melodiously  resound. 
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"  Art  thou  rotuni'd  at  last,"  said  sho, 

"  To  this  t'orriaken  place  and  mo  ? 

Thou  prodigal !  who  did.st  so  loosely  waste 

Of  all  thy  youthful  ycar.s  the  pood  estate  : 

Art  thou  roturn'd,  here  to  ropoiit  too  late  ? 

And  "ratlier  husks  of  learninjf  uj)  at  last, 

Now  the  rich  harvest-time  of  life  is  past. 

And  winter  marches  on  so  fast  'f 

But  when  I  meant  t'  adopt  thee  for  my  son. 

And  did  as  learn'd  a  portion  assijfn 

As  ever  any  of  the  mighty  nine 

Had  to  their  dearest  children  done  ; 

When  I  resolved  t'  exalt  thy  anointed  name 

Among  the  spiritual  lords  of  peaceful  fame ; 

Thou  changeling  !    thou,  bewitch'd  with  noiso 

and  show, 
Wouldst  into  courts  and  cities  from  mo  go, 
"Wouldst   see  tho  worW  abroad,  and  have  a 

share 
In  all  tho  follies  and  the  tumults  there  ; 
Thou  wouldst,  forsooth,   be   something   in  a 

state. 
And  business  thou  wouldst  find,  and  wouldst 

create : 
Business  !  tho  frivolous  pretence, 
Of  human  lusts,  to  shako  off  innocence  ; 
Business  !  tho  grave  impertinence  ; 
Business !    the  thing  which  I  of    all  things 

hate. 
Business  !  tho  contradiction  of  thy  fate. 

Go,  renegado  !  cast  up  thy  account, 

And  sec  to  what  amount 

Thy  foolish  gains  by  quitting  me  ; 

The  sale  of  knowledge,  fame,  and  liberty. 

The  fruits  of  thy  unlearn'd  apostasy. 

Thou  thoughtst,  if  once  the  public  storm  were 

past. 
All  thy  remaining  life  should  sunshine  be  : 
Behold  the  public  storm  is  spent  at  last, 
Tho  sovereign  is  toss'd  at  sea  no  more, 
And  thou,  with  all  the  noble  company, 
Art  got  at  last  to  shore  : 
But  whilst  thy  fdlow-voyagers  I  sec, 
All  luarch'd  up  to  possess  the  promised  land, 
Thou  still  alone,  alas  !  dost  gaping  stand. 
Upon  the  naked  beach,  upon  the  barren  sand. 
As  a  fair  morning  of  the  blessed  spring. 
After  a  tedious  stormy  night. 
Such  was  the  gloi'ious  entry  of  our  king  ; 
Enriching  moisture  dropp'd  on  every  thing  : 
Plenty  he  sow'd  below,  and  cast  about  him 

light. 
But  then,  alas  !  to  thee  alone 
One  of  old  Gideon's  miracles  was  shown, 
For  ev'ry  tree,  and  cv'ry  hand  arovmd, 
With  pe:irly  dew  was  crown' d. 
And  upon  all  tho  quicken'd  ground 
The  fruitftd  seed  of  heaven  did  brooding  lie, 
And  nothing  but  tho  Muse's  fleece  was  dry. 
It  did  aU  other  throats  surpass. 
When  God  to  his  own  people  said, 
(The  men  whom  thro'  long  wanderings  ho  had 

led,) 
That  he  would  give  them  even   a  heaven  of 

brass : 


They  look'd  up  to  that  heaven  in  vain. 

That  bounteous  heaven  1    which  God  did  not 

restrain 
Upon  the  most  unjust  to  shine  and  rain. 

The  Eachel,  for  which  twice  seven  years  and 

more. 
Thou  didst  with  faith  and  labour  serve. 
And  didst  (if  faith  and  labour  can)  deserve, 
Tliough  she  contracted  was  to  thee, 
Given  to  another,  thou  didst  see, 
Given  to  another,  who  had  store 
Of  fairer  and  of  richer  wives  before. 
And  not  a  Leah  left,  thy  recompense  to  be. 
Go  on,  twice  seven  j-ear.s  more,  thy  fortune 

try. 
Twice  seven  years  more  God  in  his  bounty 

may 
Give  thee  to  fiing  away 
Into  the  court's  deceitful  lottery  : 
But  think  how  likely  'tis  that  thou, 
"With  the  duU  work  of  thy  unwieldy  plough, 
Shouldst  in  a  hard  and  barren  season  thrive, 
Shouldst  even  able  be  to  live  ; 
Thou  !  to  whoso  share  so  little  bread  did  fall 
In  the  miraculous  year,  when  manna  rainM  on 

all." 

Thus  spake  the  Muse,  and  spake  it  with  a 

smile, 
That  seem'd  at  once  to  pity  and  revile : 
And  to  her  thus,  raising  his  thoughtful  head, 
The  melancholy  Cowley  said  : 
"  Ah,  wanton  foe  !  do.st  thou  upbraid 
The  ills  which  thou  thyself  hast  made  ? 
When  in  the  cradle  innocent  I  lay. 
Thou,  wicked  spirit  I  stolest  me  av.-ay, 
And  my  abused  soul  didst  bear 
Into  thy  new-found  worlds,  I  know  not  w  here, 
Thy  golden  Indies  in  the  air ; 
And  ever  since  I  strive  in  vain 
My  ra\'ish'd  freedom  to  regain ; 
Still  I  rebel,  still  thou  dost  reign  ; 
Lo,  still  in  verse,  against  thee  I  complain. 
There  is  a  sort  of  stubborn  weeds, 
"WTiich,  if  the  earth  but  once  it  ever  breeds, 
No  wholesome  herb  can  near  them  thrive. 
No  useful  plant  can  keep  alive  : 
The  foolish  sports  I  did  on  thee  bestow 
ISIako  all  my  art  and  labour  fruitless  now  : 
AMicre  once  such  fairies  dance,  no  gi'ass  doth 

over  grow. 

■\\lien  my  new  mind  had  no  infusion  known. 

Thou  gavest  so  deep  a  tincture  of  thine  own. 

That  over  since  I  vaiidy  try 

To  wash  away  th'  inherent  dye  : 

Long  work,   perhaps,  may  spoil  thy  colonrs 

quite. 
But  never  will  reduce  tho  native  white. 
To  all  the  ports  of  honour  and  of  gain 
I  often  steer  my  course  in  vain  ; 
Thy  galo  comes  cross,    and  drives   mc  back 

again. 
Thou  slaekon'st  all  my  nerves  of  industry, 
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By  making  them  so  oft  to  be 

The  tinkliug  strings  of  thy  loose  minstrelsy. 

"VMioever  this  world's  happiness  would  see 

Must  as  entirely  cast  off  thee, 

As  they  who  only  heaven  desire 

Do  from  the  world  retire. 

This  was  my  error,  this  my  gross  mistake, 

Myself  a  demi-votary  to  make. 

Thus,  with  Sappliira  and  her  husband's  fate, 

(A  fault  which  I,  like  them,,  am  taught  too 

late.) 
For  idl  that  I  gave  up  I  nothing  gain. 
And  perish  for  the  pai-t  which  I  retain. 

Teach  me  not  then,  O  thou  fallacious  Muse  ! 
The  court  and  better  king  t'  accuse  ; 
The  heaven  under  which  I  live  is  fair. 
The  fertile  soil  will  a  full  harvest  bear  : 
Thine,  thine  is  all  the  ban-enness,  if  thou 
Mak'st  me  sit  still  and  sing  when  I  should 

plough. 
"\Mien  I  but  think  how  many  a  tedious  year 
Our  patient  sovereign  did  attend 
His  long  misfortunes'  fatal  end  ; 
How  cheerfully,  and  how  exempt  from  fear. 
On  the  Great  Sovereign's  will  ho  did  depend, 
I  ought  to  be  accur.st  if  I  refuse 
To  wait  on  liis,  0  thou  fallacious  Muse  ! 
Kings  have  long  hands,  they  say,  and  though 

I  be 
So  distant,  they  may  reach  at  length  to  me. 
However,  of  all  princes  thou 
Should'. st  not  reproach  rewards  for  being  small 

or  slow ; 
Thou  !  who  rewardest  bxit  with  popuLar  breath, 
And  that,  too,  after  death  1 " 

Ahraham  Cowley.— Born  1618,  Died  1G67. 


r-o— FROM    '^FPJENDSHIP    IN 
ABSENCE." 

A  thousand  pretty  ways  we'll  think  upon 

To  mock  our  separation. 

Alas  1  ten  thousand  will  not  do  ; 

ily  heart  will  thus  no  longer  stay, 

No  longer  "twiU  be  kept  from  you. 

But  knocks  against  the  breast  to  get  away. 

And  when  no  art  affords  me  help  or  ease, 
I  seek  \nth  verse  my  griefs  t'  appease : 
Just  as  a  bird  that  flies  about. 
And  beats  itself  against  the  cage. 
Finding  at  last  no  passage  out, 
It  sits  and  sings,  and  so  o'ercomes  its  rage. 
Ahraham  Coidey. — Bom  1618,  Died.  1667. 


551.— THE   WAITING-MAID. 

Thy  maid  !     Ah  !  find  some  nobler  theme 
Whereon  thy  doubts  to  place, 

Nor  by  a  low  suspect  blaspheme 
The  glories  of  thy  face. 


Alas  !  she  makes  thee  shine  so  fau-, 

So  exquisitely  bright. 
That  her  dim  lamp  must  disappear 

Before  thy  potent  Ught. 

Tlu-ee  hours  each  mom  in  dressing  thee 

Malicioiisly  are  spent. 
And  make  that  beauty  tjTanny, 

That's  else  a  civil  govemmoTit. 

Th'  adorning  thee  -with  so  much  art 

Is  but  a  barb'rous  skill ; 
'Tis  like  the  pois'ning  of  a  dart, 

Too  apt  before  to  kill. 

The  min'st'ring  angels  none  can  see  ; 

'Tis  not  their  beauty  or  their  face. 
For  which  by  men  they  worshipp'd  be, 

But  their  liigh  office  and  their  place. 
Thou  art  my  goddess,  my  saint  she  ; 

I  pray  to  her  only  to  pray  to  thee. 

Ahmliam  Coidcy.—Bora  1681,  Died  1667. 


552.— HONOUR. 

She  loves,  and  she  confesses  too  ; 
There's  then,  at  last,  no  more  to  do : 
The  happy  work  's  entirely  done  ; 
Enter  the  town  which  thou  hast  won  ; 
The  fruits  of  conquest  now  begin  ; 
li),  triumphe  ;    enter  in. 

What's  this,  ye  gods  !  what  can  it  be  ? 

Remains  there  still  an  enemy  i" 

Bold  Honour  stands  up  in  the  gate, 

And  woiild  yet  capitiUate  ; 

Have  I  o'ercome  all  real  foes, 

And  .shall  this  phantom  me  oppose  ? 

Noisy  nothing  !    stalking  shade  ! 
By  what  witchcraft  wert  thou  made  ? 
Empty  cause  of  solid  harms  I 
But  I  shall  find  out  counter-charms 
Thy  airy  devilship  to  remove 
From  this  circle  here  of  love. 

Sure  I  shall  rid  myself  of  thee 
By  the  night's  obscurity. 
And  obscurer  secrecy  : 
Unlike  to  every  other  sprite, 
Thou  attempt' st  not  men  to  fright. 
Nor  appear' st  but  in  the  hght. 

Abraham  Cowley.— Bo-n  1618,  Died  1667. 


553._OF  SOLITUDE. 

Hail,  old  patrician  trees,  so  great  and  good  ! 

Hail,  ye  plebeian  underwood  ! 

WHicrc  the  poetic  birds  rejoice, 

And  for  their  quiet  nests  and  plenteous  food 

Pay  with  their  grateful  voice. 
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Hail  tlio  jioor  Muso's  ricliost  manor-scat ! 

Yc  country  houHcs  aud  retreat, 

Wliich  all  the  happy  go<\a  ho  love, 

That  for  you  oft  they  quit  their  bright  and 

great 
Metropolis  above. 

Here  Nature  does  a  house  for  mo  crest, 
Nature  !    the  fairest  architect. 
Who  these  fond  ai'tists  does  despise 
That  can  the  fair  and  living  trees  neglect, 
Yet  the  dead  timber  jn-ize. 

Hero  let  mo,  careless  and  unthoughtful  lying. 
Hear  the  soft  winds  above  mo  flying, 
With  all  their  wanton  boughs  dispute, 
And  the  more  tuneful  birds  to  both  replying, 
Nor  be  myself,  too,  mute. 

A  silver  stream  shall  roll  his  waters  near, 
Gilt  with  the  sunbeams  here  and  there, 
On  whose  cnamcll'd  bank  I'll  walk, 
And  see  how  prettily  they  smile, 
And  hear  how  prettily  they  talk. 

Ah  !  WTctchcd,  aud  too  solitary  he, 
Who  loves  not  his  owii  company  ! 
He"U  feel  the  weight  of  it  many  a  day, 
Unless  he  calls  in  sin  or  vanity 
To  help  to  bear  it  away. 

Oh,  Solitude  !  first  state  of  hiimankind  I 
A\Tiich  bless'd  rcmain'd  till  man  did  find 
Even  his  own  helper's  company  : 
As  soon  as  two,  alas  I  together  joiu'd, 
The  serpent  made  np  tliree. 

Though  God  himself,  through  countless  ages, 

thee 
His  sole  companion  chose  to  be, 
Thee,  sacred  Solitude  I  alone. 
Before  the  branch j-  head  of  number's  tree 
Sprang  from  the  trunk  of  one  ; 

Thou  (though  men  think  tliine   an  unactive 

part) 
Dost  break  and  tame  th'  luiriily  heart, 
Which  else  would  know  no  settled  pace, 
Making  it  move,  well  managed  by  thj'  art. 
With  swiftness  and  with  grace. 

Tliou   the   faint  beams  of  reason's  scatter'd 

light 
Dost,  like  a  burning  glass,  unite, 
Dost  multiply  the  feeble  heat, 
And  fortify  the  strength,  till  thou  dost  bright 
And  noble  fires  beget. 

"Whilst  this  hard  truth  I  teach,  metliinks  I 

see 
The  monster  London  laugh  at  me  ; 
I  should  at  thee,  too.  foolish  city  I 
If  it  were  fit  to  langh  at  miaerj' ; 
But  thy  estate  I  pity. 


Let  but  thy  wicked  men  from  out  thee  go, 
And  all  the  f(«jls  that  crowd  thee  so. 
Even  tliou,  who  dost  thy  milliuns  boast, 
A  ^^llage  less  than  Islington  wilt  grow, 
A  solitude  idmost. 

Ahmham  Cowley. — li^ra  1C18,  Died  1CC7. 


554.— EPITAPH  ON  A  LIVING  AUTHOR. 

Here,  stranger,  in  this  humble  nest, 
Here  Cowley  sleeps  ;  here  lies. 

Scaped  all  the  toils  that  life  molest, 
And  its  superfluous  joys. 

Here,  in  no  sorclid  poverty, 

And  no  inglorious  ease. 
He  braves  the  world,  and  can  defy 

Its  fro^vns  and  flatteries. 

The  little  earth,  he  asks,  survej" ; 

Id  he  not  dcjul  indeed  r 
'•  Light  lie  that  earth,"  good  stranger,  jiray, 

"  Nor  thorn  upon  it  breed  I  " 

V.'ith  flowers,  fit  emblem  of  his  fame, 

Compass  your  poet  round  ; 
With  flowers  of  every  fragrant  name, 

Be  his  warm  ashes  crown'd  I 

Ah.-uhaiu  Coideij. — Bo,-it  IGIS,  Died  1G67. 


555.— OF  HEAVEN. 

O  Beauteous  God  I  uncircumscribed  treasure 

Of  an  eternal  pleasure ! 

Thy  throne  is  seated  far 

Above  the  highest  star, 

"Wliere  Thou  preparest  a  glorious  place. 

Within  the  brightness  of  Thy  face. 

For  every  spirit 

To  inherit 

That  biiilds  his  hopes  upon  Thj-  merit, 

And  loves  Thee  with  a  holy  charity. 

What  ravished  heart,  seraphic  tongue,  or  eyes 

Clear  as  the  morning  rise. 

Can  speak,  or  tliink,  or  see 

That  bright  etemit}', 

Where  the  great  King's  transparent  throno 

Is  of  an  entire  jasper  stone  i" 

There  the  eye 

O'  the  chrysoUte, 

And  a  sky 

Of  diamonds,  rubies,  chrysoprase — 

And  above  all,  Thy  holy  face — 

JIakes  an  eternal  charity. 

When  Thou  Thy  jewels  up  dost  bind,  that  day 

liemember  \is,  we  pray — 

That  where  the  beryl  lies, 

Aud  the  crystal  'bove  the  skies. 

There  Tliou  mayest  appoint  us  plaoo 

Within  the  brightness  of  Thy  face — 

.•Viul  our  soul 

In  the  scroll 


Henry  Vaughan.] 


EAELY  RISING  AND  PEAYEE. 


[Fourth  Period. — 


Of  life  and  blissfulncss  enroll. 

That  vre  may  praise  Thee  to  eternitj-.     Ailc- 

lujah ! 
Bishop  Jeremy  TayJor. — Boni  1613,  Di'cil  1GG7. 


556.— EAELY  EISING  AND  PEAYEE. 

When  first  thy  eyes  nnveU,  grive  thy  soul  leave 
To  do  the  like  :  our  bodies  but  forerun 
The  spirit's  duty  :  true  hearts  spread  and  heave 
Unto  their  God  as  flowers  do  to  the  sim  ; 
Give  Him  thy  first  thoughts  then,  so  shalt  thou 

keep 
Him  company  all  day,  and  ui  Him  sleep. 

Yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up,  prayer  should 
Da\^^l  -with  the  day  ;  there  arc  set  awful  hours 
'Twixt  heaven  and   us;  the   manna  was  not 

good 
After  sim-rising ;  far-day  sullies  flowers  ; 
Eise  to  prevent  the  sun  ;  sleep  doth  sins  glut, 
And  heaven's  gate  opens  when  the  world's  is 

shut. 

■\Valk  with  thy  fellow-creatures  :  note  the  hush 
And  whisperings  among  them.  Not  a  spring, 
Or  leaf  but  hath  his  morning  hymn  ;  each  bush 
And  oak  doth  know  I  AM.     Canst  thou  not 

sing  ? 
O,  leave  thy  cares  and  follies  !  go  this  way, 
And  thou  art  sure  to  prosper  all  the  day. 

Serve  God  before  the  world ;  let  Him  not  go 
Until  thou  hast  a  blessing  ;  then  resign 
The  whole  unto  Him,  and  remember  who 
Prevailed  by  ^vrestling  ere  the  sun  did  shine  : 
Pour  oil  upon  the  stones,  weep  for  thy  sin, 
Then  journey  on,  and  have  an  eye  to  heaven. 
Mornings   are   mysteries :    the    first    world's 

youth, 
Man's  resurrection,  and  the  future's  bud. 
Shroud  in  their  births ;    the  crown  of   life, 

light,  ti-uth, 
Is  stj'led  their  star — the  stone  and  hidden  food, 
Three  blessings  wait  upon  them,  one  of  which 
Should  move — they  make  us  holy,  happy,  rich. 

"When  the  world 's  up,  and  every  swarm  abroad. 
Keep  well  thy  temiicr,  mix  not  with  each  clay  ; 
Despatch  necessities  ;  life  hath  a  load 
Which  must  be  carried  on,  and  safely  may  : 
Yet  keep  those  cares   without  thee ;  let  the 

heart 
Be  God's  alone,  and  choose  the  better  part. 

Henry  Vav.rjhan—Born  1621,  Vial  1695, 


557.— THE  FEAST. 

0  come  away  ! 

Make  no  delay — 
Come  while  my  heart  is  clean  and  steady  ! 

While  faith  and  grace 

Adorn  the  place, 
Making  dust  and  ashes  ready ! 


No  blis.s  here  lent 

Is  permanent — 
Such  triumphs  poor  flesh  cannot  merit ; 

Short  sips  and  sights 

Endear  delights  .- 
"VMio  seeks  for  more  he  would  inherit. 

Come  then,  true  bread, 
Quick"  ning  the  dead, 
'Whose  eater  shall  not,  cannot  dye  ! 
Come  antedate 
On  me  that  state 
Which  brings  poor  dust  the  victory  ! — 

Aye  victory  ! 

Which  from  Thyie  eye 
Breaks  as  the  day  doth  from  the  east, 

When  the  spilt  dew, 

Like  tears,  doth  show 
The  sad  world  wept  to  be  releast. 

Spring  up,  O  mine  ! 

And  springing  shine 
With  some  glad  message  from  His  heart. 

Who  did,  when  slain. 

These  means  ordain 
For  me  to  have  in  Him  a  part ! — 

Such  a  sure  part 

In  His  blest  heart. 
The  well  where  living  waters  spring. 

That,  with  it  fed. 

Poor  dust,  though  dead. 
Shall  rise  again,  and  live,  and  sing. 

O  drink  and  bread. 

Which  strikes  death  dead, 
The  food  of  man's  immortal  being; 

Under  veils  here 

Thou  art  my  cheer. 
Present  and  sure  -without  my  seeing. 

How  dost  Thou  fly, 

And  search  and  pry 
Through  all  my  parts,  and,  like  a  quick 

And  knowing  lamp, 

Hunt  out  each  damp 
"VVliose  shadow  makes  me  sad  or  sick  ! 

O  what  high  joys  ! 

The  turtle's  voice 
And  songs  I  hear  !  O  quick'ning  showers 

Of  my  Lord's  blood, 

Yo\i  make  rocks  bud. 
And  crown  dry  hills  with  wells  and  flowers  ! 

For  this  true  ease, 

This  healing  peace. 
For  this  brief  taste  of  living  glory, 

My  soul  and  all. 

Kneel  <lown  and  fall, 
And  sing  His  sad  victorious  story  ! 

O  thorny  crown. 

More  soft  than  down! 
0  painful  cross,  my  bed  of  rest ! 

O  spear,  the  key 

Opening  the  way  ! 
0  Thy  worst  state  my  only  best ! 


From  1649  to  1689.] 


THE  BEE. 


[Heney  Vaughak. 


O  all  Thy  piriefs 

Are  inj'  reliefs, 
As  all  my  sins  Thy  Korrows  were ! 

And  what  can  I 

To  this  reply  ? 
What,  O  God !  but  a  silent  tear  ? 

Some  toil  and  sow 

That  wealth  may  flow, 
And  dross  this  cai-th  for  next  year's  meat : 

But  lot  mo  hoed 

"Why  tliou  didsted, 
And  what  in  the  next  world  to  eat. 

Henry  Vaufjhan. — Bor.i  1G21,  DicdlGQB. 


55S.— THE  BEE. 

From  fruithfnl  beds  and  flowery  border?, 
Parcelled  to  wasteful  ranks  and  orders, 
Where  state  grasps  more   than   plain   truth 

needs. 
And  wholesome  herbs  arc  starved  by  weeds, 
To  the  wild  woods  I  will  bo  {rone, 
And  the  coarse  meals  of  gi-cat  Saint  John. 

When  truth  and  piety  are  missed, 

Both  in  the  rulers  and  the  priest ; 

When  pity  is  not  cold,  but  dead. 

And  the  ricli  cat  the  poor  like  bread  ; 

While  factious  heads,  with  open  coil 

And  force,  first  made,  then  share  the  spoil : 

To  Horcb  then  Elias  goes, 

And  in  the  desert  gi-ows  the  rose. 

Hail,  crystal  fountains  and  fresh  shades, 

Where  no  proud  look  invades, 

No  busy  worldling  hunts  away 

The  sad  retircr  all  the  day  ! 

Hail,  hipi)j%  harmless  solitude  ! 

Our  sanctuary  from  the  rude 

And  scornful  world  :  the  calm  recess 

Of  faith,  and  hope,  and  holinoss  I 

Hero  something  still  like  Eden  looks — 

Honey  in  woods,  jideps  in  brooks  ; 

And  flowers  whoso  rich,  unriflcd  sweets 

With  a  chaste  kiss  the  cool  dew  greets, 

When  the  toils  of  the  day  are  done, 

And  the  tired  woi-ld  sets  with  the  sun. 

Here  flj*ing  \vinds  and  flowing  wells 

Are  the  wise,  watchful  hermit's  bells  ; 

Their  busy  murmurs  all  the  night 

To  praise  or  i)rayer  do  invite  ; 

And  with  an  awful  sound  arrest, 

And  piously  employ  his  breast. 

When  in  the  East  the  dawn  doth  blush, 
Here  cool,  fresh  spirits  the  air  brush  ; 
Herbs  straight  get  up ;  flowers  peep  and  spread ; 
Trees  whisper  praise,  and  bow  the  head  ; 
Birds,  from  the  shades  of  night  released. 
Look  round  about,  then  quit  the  nest, 
And  with  united  gladness  sing 
The  glory  of  the  morning's  King. 


The  hermit  hears,  ami  with  meek  voice 
Ott'ers  his  own  up,  and  their  joys  ; 
Then  prays  that  all  the  world  might  bo 
Blest  with  as  sweet  an  unity. 

If  sudden  storms  the  day  invade, 
They  flock  about  him  to  the  Hha<lo, 
I  Where  wisely  they  expect  the  eml. 
Giving  the  tempest  time  to  spend ; 
And  hard  by  shelters  on  some  bough 
Hilarion's  servant,  the  sage  crow. 
O  purer  years  of  light  and  grace ! 
Great  is  the  difference,  as  the  space, 
'Twixt  you  and  us,  who  blindly  nm 
After  false  fires,  and  leave  the  sun. 
Is  not  fair  nature  of  herself 
Much  richer  than  dull  paint  and  pelf  ? 
And  are  not  streams  at  the  spring  head 
More  sweet  than  in  carved  stone  or  lead? 
But  fancy  and  some  artist's  tools 
Frame  a  religion  for  fools. 

Tlie  truth,  which  once  was  plainly  taught. 
With  thoi-ns  and  briars  now  is  fraught. 
Some  part  is  with  bold  fables  spotted, 
Some  by  strange  comments  wildly  Ijlotted  ; 
And  discord,  old  conniption's  crest. 
With  blood  and  blame  have  stained  the  rest. 
So  snow,  which  in  its  first  descents 
A  whiteness  like  pure  heaven  presents, 
When  touched  by  man  is  quickly  soiled, 
And  after  trodden  down  and  spoiled. 

0  lead  me  where  I  may  be  free 

In  truth  and  spirit  to  serve  Thee  I 
'\\niere  undisturbed  I  maj-  converse 
With  Thy  gi-eat  self ;  and  there  rehearse 
Thy  gifts  ^\^th  thanks  ;  and  from  Thy  store, 
■\Vlio  art  all  blessings,  beg  much  more. 
Give  me  the  \nsdoin  of  the  bee, 
And  her  unwearied  industry  I 
That  from  the  wild  gourds  of  tlieso  days, 

1  may  extract  health,  and  Thy  praise. 
Who  canst  turn  darkness  into  light, 
And  in  my  weakness  show  Thy  might. 
Suffer  me  not  in  any  want 

To  seek  refreshment  from  a  plant 

Thou  didst  not  set,  since  aU  must  be 

Plucked  up  whoso  gi'owth  is  not  from  Thee. 

'Tis  not  the  garden  and  the  bowers. 

Nor  sense  and  forms,  that  give  to  flowers 

Their  wholcsomeness  ;  but  Tliy  good  will, 

"WHiich  truth  and  purencs.s  purchase  still. 

Then,  since  corrupt  man  hath  driven  heuco 

Thy  kind  and  saving  infliionce, 

And  balm  is  no  more  to  oe  had. 

In  aU  the  coasts  of  Glicad — 

Go  \vith  me  to  the  shade  and  cell 

"Where  Tliy  best  servants  once  did  dwell. 

There  let  me  know  Thy  will,  and  see 

Exiled  reUgion  ownied  by  Thee  ; 

For  Thou  canst  turn  dark  grots  to  halls. 

And  make  hills  blossom  like  the  vales,      ^^ 


Henry  Yaughan.j 


PEACE. 


[Fourth  Period. — ■ 


Decking  their  luitilled  heads  with  flowers, 
And  fresh  delights  for  all  sad  hoiu-s  ; 
Till  from  them,  like  a  laden  bee. 
I  may  fly  home,  and  hive  \vith  Thee  ! 

Henry  Vaxighan.—Bom  1621,  Died  1695. 


559.— PEACE. 

My  soul,  there  is  a  country 

Afar  beyond  the  stars, 
"WTicre  stands  a  wduged  sentry, 
•  All  skilfid  in  the  wars. 
There,  above  noise  and  danger, 

Sweet  Peace  .sits  crowned  with  smiles, 
And  one  born  in  a  manger 

Commands  the  beauteous  files. 
He  is  tlij'  gracious  friend. 

And  (O  my  soul  awake  !) 
Did  in  pure  love  descend. 

To  die  here  for  thy  sake. 
K  thou  canst  get  but  thither, 

There  gi-ows  the  flower  of  peace — 
The  rose  that  cannot  wither — 

Thy  fortress,  and  thy  ease. 
Leave,  then,  thy  foolish  ranges  ; 

For  none  can  thee  secure, 
But  One  who  never  changes — 

Thy  God,  thy  Life,  thy  Cure. 
Henry  Vawjlian.—Born  1621,  Dial  1695. 


560.— THEY  AEE  ALL  GOXE. 

They  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light, 

Aid  I  alone  sit  hngcring  here  ! 
Their  very  memory  is  fair  and  bright. 

And  my  sad  thoughts  doth  clear. 

It  glows  and  glitters  in  my  cloudy  breast. 
Like  stars  upon  some  gloomy  gi-ove — 

Or  those   faint   beams  in  which  this  lull  is 
drest 
After  the  sun's  remove. 

I  see  them  wallcing  in  an  air  of  glory, 
Whose  life  doth  trample  on  my  days — 

My  days  which  are  at  best  but  dull  and  hoary, 
Mere  glimmering  and  decays. 

0  holy  hope  I  and  high  humility — 

High  as  the  heavens  above  ! 
These  are  your  walks,  and  you  have  showed 
them  me, 

To  kindle  my  cold  love. 

Dear,  beauteous  death — the  jewel  of  the  just — 
Shining  nowhere  but  in  the  dark  ! 

What  mysteries  do  he  beyond  thy  dust. 
Could  man  outlook  that  mark  ! 

He  that  hath  found  some  fledged  bird's  nest 
may  know. 

At  first  sight,  if  the  bird  be  flo-svn ; 
But  what  fair  deU  or  grove  he  sings  in  now, 

That  is  to  him  unknown. 


And  yet,  as  angels  in  some  brighter  dreams 
Call  to  the  soul  when  man  doth  sleep, 

So    some    strange     thoughts    transcend    cur 
wonted  themes, 
And  into  glory  peep. 

If  a  star  were  confined  into  a  tomb, 

Her  captive  flames  must  needs  bum  there ; 

But  when  the  hand  that  locked  her  up  gives 
room, 
She'll  shine  tlrrough  all  the  sphere. 

0  Father  of  eternal  life,  and  all 

Created  glories  under  Thee  ! 
Eesume  thy  spirit  from  tliis  world  of  thrall 

Into  true  Uberty. 

Either  disperse  these  mists,  which  blot  and  fill 
My  perspective  still  as  they  pass  : 

Or  else  remove  mo  hence  unto  that  hill 
Where  I  shall  need  no  glass. 

Henry  Vaitrjhcm.—Burn,  1621,  Died  1695. 


561.— THE  TIMBEE. 

Sure    thou    didst   flourish    once,    and    many 
springs, 
Many  bright  mornings,   much   dew,   many 
showers, 
Pass'd  o'er  thy  head  ;   many  light  hearts  and 
wings, 
T\nuch  arc  now  dead,  lodged  in  thy  living 
towers. 

And  still  a  new  succession  sings  and  flies. 
Fresh    gi-oves    gi-ow    up,    and  their  green 
branches  shoot 
Towards  the  old  and  still  endming  skies. 
While  the  low  violet  thrives  at  their  root. 
*  *  * 

Henry  Vauglian. — Born  1621,  Died  1695. 


562.— THE  EAINBOW. 

Still  young  and  fine,  biit  what  is  still  in  view 
We  slight  as  old  and  soil'd,  though  fresh  and 

new. 
How  bright  wert  thou  when  Shem's  admiring 

eye 
Thy  burnish' d  flaming  arch  did  first  descry ; 
Wlien  Zerah,  Nahor,  Haran,  Abram,  Lot, 
The  yoiithful  world's  gray  fathers,  in  one  knot 
Did  with  intentive  looks  watch  evei-y  hour 
For  thy   new   light,    and   trembled   at   each 

shower ! 
"VVhen  thou  dost  shine,  darkness  looks  wliite 

and  fair ; 
Forms  turn  to  music,  clouds  to  smiles  and 

air; 
Eain  gently  spends  his  honey-drops,  and  pours 
Balm  on  the  cleft  earth,  milk  on  grass  and 

flowers. 


From  1649  to  1C89.] 


CELIA  SINGING. 


[Thomas  Stanley. 


Bright  pledge  of  peace  and  Bun:sldue,  the  sure 

tie 
Of  thy  Lord's  hand,  tlio  oV.joct  of  His  ej'o 
Wlicn  I  l)ehold  thoc,  though  my  liglit  bo  dim, 
Distant  and  low,  I  can  in  thine  see  Him, 
Wlio  looks  upon  thoe  from  His  glorious  throne, 
And  minda  the  covenant  betwixt  all  and  One. 


Henri/  Vaitghan. — Bom  1G21,  Died  1C95. 


563.  — THE    WEEATH. 
(to  the  kedeemer.) 

Since  I  in  storms  most  used  to  be, 

Anvl  seldom  yielded  flowers. 
How  shall  I  get  a  wa-eath  for  thee 

From  those  rude  barren  hours  ? 

The  softer  dressings  of  the  spring, 

Or  summer's  later  store, 
I  will  not  for  thy  temples  bring. 

Which  thorns,  not  roses,  wore : 

But  a  twined  wTeath  of  grief  and  praise. 

Praise  soil'd  with  tears,  and  tears  again 
Shining  with  joy,  like  dewy  days, 

This  day  I  biing  for  all  thy  pain, 
Thy  causeless  pain  ;  and  as  sad  death, 

Which  sadness  breeds  in  the  most  vain, 
O  not  in  vain  1  now  beg  thy  breath, 
Thy  quick'uing  breath,  which  gladly  bears 

Through  saddest  clouds  to  that  glad  place, 
Where  cloudless  quires  sing  without  tears, 

Sing  thy  just  praise,  and  see  thy  face. 

Heivnj  Vav.cjlian.—Born  1621,  BiclI  1695. 


564.— THE   EETEEAT. 

Happy  those  early  days,  when  I 
Shined  in  my  angel-infancy. 
Before  I  imder-tood  this  place. 
Appointed  for  ray  second  race, 
Or  taught  my  soul  to  fancy  aught 
But  a  white  celestial  thought, — 
Wlien  yet  I  hail  not  walked  above 
A  mile  or  two  from  my  first  love, 
And  looking  back  (at  that  short  space) 
Could  see  a  glimpse  of  hia  bright  face. 
Wlien  on  some  gilded  cloud  or  flower 
My  gazing  soid  would  dwell  an  hour ; 
And  in  those  weaker  glories  spy 
Some  shadows  of  eternity. 

Oh,  how  I  Icng-to  travel  back. 
And  tread  again  that  ancient  track  ! 
That  I  might  once  more  reach  that  plain. 
Where  first  I  left  my  glorious. train. 
From  whence  the  enlightened  spirit  sees 
That  shady  City  of  Palm  Ti-ees. 

Henry  Vawjhan. — Bom  1621,  Died  1695. 


565.— THE  TOilB. 

^Vhen,  cruel  fair  one,  I  am  slain 

By  thy  disdain. 
And,  as  a  trophy  of  tl<y  scorn. 
To  some  old  tomb  am  borne. 
Thy  fetters  must  their  i)ower  bequeath 
To  those  of  Death  ; 
Nor  can  thy  flame  immortal  bum, 
Like  mouumoutcd  fires  within  an  urn  : 
Thus    freed  from  thy   proud  empire,   I   shall 

prove 
There  is  more  liberty  in  Death  than  Love. 

And  when  forsaken  lovers  come 

To  see  my  tomb. 
Take  heed  thou  mi.x  not  with  the  crowd, 

And  (as  a  victor)  proud. 
To  \\QVf  the  spoils  thy  beauty  made, 
Press  near  mj'  shade. 

Lest  thy  too  cruel  breath  or  name 
Should  fan  my  ashes  back  into  a  flame. 
And  thou,  devour'd  by  this  revengeful  fire, 
His  sacrifice,  who  died  as  thine,  expire. 

But  if  cold  earth,  or  marble,  must 

Conceal  my  dust. 
Whilst  hid  in  some  dark  ruins,  I, 

Dumb  and  forgotten,  lie. 
The  pride  of  all  thj'^  victory 
Will  sleep  ^nth  me ; 

And  they  who  should  attest  thy  glory. 
Will,  or  forget,  or  not  beUeve  tliis  stoiy. 
Then  to  increase  thy  triumph,  let  me  rest. 
Since  by  thine  eye  slain,  buried  in  thy  breast. 

Thomas  Stanley. — Bom  1625,  Died  1678. 


566.— CELLA.   SINGING. 

Roses  in  breathing  forth  their  scent, 

Or  stars  their  borrow'd  ornament : 

Nymphs  in  their  wafry  sphere  that  move, 

Or  angels  in  their  orbs  above  ; 

The  winged  chariot  of  the  light. 

Or  the  slow  silent  wheels  of  night ; 

The  shade  which  from  the  swifter  sun 

Doth  in  a  swifter  motion  run. 

Or  souls  that  their  eternal  rest  do  keep. 

Make  far  less  noise   than   Celia's   breath  in 

sleep. 
But  if  the  angel  wliich  inspires 
This  subtle  flame  ^nth  active  fires. 
Should  mould  this  breath  to  words,  and  thoso 
Into  a  harmony  dispose, 
The  music  of  tliis  heavenly  sphere 
Would  steal  each  soul  (in)  at  the  ear, 
And  into  plants  and  stones  infuse 
A  life  that  chcnibim  would  chuse. 
And  with  new  powers  invert  the  laws  of  fate. 
Kill  those  that  Urc,  and  dead  things  animate. 

Thomas  Stanley. — Bom  1625,  Died  1C78. 
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SPEAKING  AND  KISSING. 
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567.— SPEAKING  AND  KISSING. 

Tlie  air  wliich  thy  smooth  voice  doth  break, 
Into  my  soul  like  lightning  flics  ; 

My  life  retires  wliile  thou  dost  speak. 
And  thy  soft  breath  its  room  supplies. 

Lost  in  tliis  pleasing  ecstacy, 

I  join  my  trembling  lips  to  tliine, 

And  back  receive  that  life  from  thee 
"WTiich  I  so  gladly  did  resign. 

Forbear,  Platonic  fools  !  t'  inquire 
■^Tiat  numbers  do  the  soul  compose  ; 

No  harmony  can  Hfe  inspii-e, 

But  thatwliich  from  these  accents  flows. 

Thomas  Stanley.— Bom  1625,  Died  lG7i 


56S.— LA  BELLE  CONFIDANTE. 

You  earthly  souls  that  court  a  wanton  flame 

"Whose  pale,  weak  influence 
Can  rise  no  higher  than  the  humble  name 

And  narrow  laws  of  sense, 
Learn  by  our  friendship  to  create 

An  immaterial  fire. 
Whose  brightness  angels  may  admire, 

But  cannot  emulate. 
Sickness  may  fright  the  roses  from  her  cheek. 

C)r  make  the  lilies  fade, 
But  all  the  subtle  ways  that  death  doth  seek 
Cannot  my  love  invade. 

Thomas  Stanleii.—Born  1G25,  Died  1678 


5,'9._XOTE   TO  MOSCHUS. 

Along  the  mead  Europa  walks, 
To  choose  the  fairest  of  its  gems, 

A\Tiich,  plucking  from  their  slender  stalks, 
She  weaves  in  fragrant  diadems. 

Where'er  the  beauteous  vii-gin  ti'eada, 

The  common  people  of  the  field. 
To  kiss  her  feet  bo^ving  their  heads. 

Homage  as  to  their  goddess  yield. 

'Twixt  whom  ambitious  wars  arise, 
"Which  to  the  queen  shall  first  present 

A  gift  Arabian  spice  out^'ies, 

The  votive  offering  of  their  scent. 

"When  deathless  Amaranth,  this  strife, 

Greedy  by  dying  to  decide. 
Begs  she  would  her  green  thread  of  life. 

As  love's  fair  destiny,  di\'ide. 

Pliant  Acanthus  now  the  vine 

And  ivy  enviou.sly  beholds, 
Wishing  her  odorous  arms  might  twine 

About  this  fair  in  such  strict  folds. 

The  Violet,  by  her  foot  opprest, 

Doth  from  that  touch  enamour' d  rise, 

But,  losing  straight  what  made  her  blest, 
Hangs  down  her  head,  looks  pale,  and  dies. 


Clitia,  to  new  devotion  won, 

Doth  now  her  former  faith  deny, 

Sees  in  her  face  a  double  sun. 
And  glories  in  apostacy. 

The  Gillyfiower,  which  mocks  the  skies, 
(The  meadow's  painted  rainbow)  seeks 

A  brighter  lustre  from  her  eyes, 
And  richer  scarlet  from  her  cheeks. 

The  jocimd  Flower-de-luce  appears, 
Because  neglected,  discontent ; 

The  morning  f umish'd  her  vnth  tearc ; 
Her  sighs  expii-ing  odours  vent. 

Narcissus  in  her  eyes,  once  more. 
Seems  his  ovm  beauty  to  admire  ; 

In  water  not  so  clear  before. 
As  represented  now  in  fixe. 

The  Crocus,  who  would  gladly  claim 

A  pri\Tlege  above  the  rest. 
Begs  -with  his  triple  tongue  of  flame, 

To  be  transplanted  to  her  breast. 

The  Hyacinth,  in  whose  pale  leaves 
The  hand  of  Nature  writ  his  fate, 

With  a  glad  smile  his  sigh  deceives 
In  hopes  to  be  more  fortunate. 

His  head  the  drowsy  Poppy  rais'd, 
Avvak'd  by  this  approaching  mom, 

And  view'd  her  piurple  light  amaz'd, 
Though  his,  alas  !  was  but  her  scorn. 

None  of  this  aromatic  crowd. 

But  for  their  kind  death  humbly  call. 

Courting  her  hand,  hkc  martyrs  proud. 
By  so  divine  a  fate  to  fall. 

The  royal  maid  th'  appLause  disdains 
Of  vulgar  flowers,  and  only  chose 

The  bashful  glory  of  the  plains, 

Sweet  daughter  of  the  Spring,  the  Eose. 

She,  like  herself,  a  queen  appears, 
Eais'd  on  a  verdant  thorny  throne, 

Guarded  by  amorous  wnds,  and  wears 
A  purple  robe,  a  golden  crown. 
Thomas  Stanley  .—Born  1625,  Died  167? 


570.— THE  VALEDICTION. 

Vain  world,  what  is  in  thee  ? 
\^'^lat  do  poor  mortals  see 
"Wliich  should  esteemed  be 

Worthy  their  pleasure  ? 
Is  it  the  mother's  womb. 
Or  sorrow.s  which  soon  come, 
Or  a  dark  grave  and  tomb  ; 

Wliich  is  their  treasure  ? 
How  dost  thou  man  deceive 

By  thy  vain  glory  ? 
"Why  do  they  still  beUeve 

Thy  false  history  ? 


From  1649  to  1G89.] 


THE  VALEDICTION". 


[ElCHAKD  BaXTEI 


Is  it  chiklrcn'8  book  and  rod, 
The  labourer's  heavy  load, 
Poverty  undcrtrod, 

Tho  world  desireth  ? 
Is  it  distracting'  cares. 
Or  hcart-torincntinu  fears, 
Or  piiiiiifj  frriof  and  tears. 

Which  man  rcquireth  ? 
Or  is  it  youthful  rage. 

Or  childish  toying  ? 
Or  is  decrojjit  ape 

Worth  man's  enjoying  ? 

Is  it  deceitful  wealth. 

Got  by  care,  fraud,  or  stealth, 

Oi-  short,  uncertain  health, 

Wliich  thus  befool  men  ? 
Or  do  the  serpent's  lies, 
By  tho  world's  flatteries 
And  tempting'  vanities. 

Still  overrule  them  ? 
Or  do  they  in  a  dream 

Sleep  out  their  season  ? 
Or  borne  down  liy  lust's  stream, 

"Which  conquers  reason  ? 

Tho  sUly  lambs  to-day 
Pleasantly  skip  and  play. 
Whom  butchers  mean  to  slay. 

Perhaps  to-morrow  ; 
In  a  more  brutish  sort 
Do  careless  sinners  sport, 
Or  in  dead  sleep  still  snort, 

As  near  to  sorrow  ; 
Till  life,  not  well  begun. 

Be  sadly  ended. 
And  the  web  they  have  spun 

Can  ne'er  be  mended. 


Malignant  world,  adieu ! 
"Where  no  foul  vice  is  new — 
Onl}'  to  Satan  true, 

God  still  offended  ; 
Though  taught  and  warned  by  God, 
And  His  chastising  rod. 
Keeps  still  the  way  that's  broad, 

Never  amended. 
Baptismal  vows  some  make, 

But  ne'er  perform  them  ; 
If  angels  from  heaven  spake, 

'Twould  not  reform  them. 

They  dig  for  hell  beneath. 
They  labour  hard  for  death, 
Kun  themselves  out  of  breath 

To  overtake  it. 
Hell  is  not  had  for  nought. 
Damnation  's  dearly  bought. 
And  with  great  labour  sought — 

They'll  not  forsake  it. 
Their  souls  are  Satan's  fee — 

He'll  not  abate  it. 
Grace  is  refused  that's  free — 

Mad  sinners  hate  it. 

Vile  man  is  so  perverse, 
It's  too  rough  work  for  verso 
His  madness  to  rehearse. 

And  show  his  folly  ; 
He'll  die  at  any  rates — 
He  God  and  conscience  hates, 
Yet  sin  he  consecrates, 

And  calls  it  holy. 
The  grace  he'll  not  endure 

Wliich  would  renew  him — 
Constant  to  all,  and  sure, 

Wliich  ■will  undo  liim. 


"What  is  the  time  that's  gone. 
And  what  is  that  to  come  ? 
Is  it  not  now  as  none  i' 

The  present  stays  not. 
Time  postcth,  O  how  fast ! 
Unwelcome  death  makes  haste  ; 
None  can  call  back  what's  past — 

Judgment  delays  not ; 
Thougli  God  bring  in  the  light, 

Sinners  awake  not ; — 
Because  hell's  out  of  sight, 

They  sin  forsake  not. 

Man  walks  in  a  vain  show  ; 
Thej'  know,  yet  will  not  know  ; 
Sit  still  when  they  should  go — 

But  run  for  shadows, 
"While  they  might  taste  and  know 
Tlio  living  streams  that  flow. 
And  crop  the  flowers  that  grow 

In  Christ's  sweet  meadows. 
Life's  better  slept  away 

Than  as  they  use  it ; 
In  sin  and  drunken  play 

Vain.men  abuse  it. 


His  head  comes  first  at  birth. 
And  takes  root  in  the  earth — 
As  Natiu-c  shooteth  forth. 

His  feet  grow  highest. 
To  kick  at  all  above. 
And  spurn  at  saving  love  ; 
His  God  is  in  liis  grove, 

Because  it's  nighest : 
He  loves  this  world  of  strife, 

Hates  that  wouM  mend  it ; 
Loves  death  that's  called  life, 

i'ears  what  would  end  it. 

All  that  is  good  he'd  crush. 
Blindly  on  sin  doth  rush — 
A  pricking,  thorny  bush. 

Such  Christ  was  cro\vned  with 
Their  worship's  like  to  this — 
The  reed,  tho  Judas  kiss  : 
Such  the  religion  is 

That  these  abound  with  ; 
They  mock  Christ  with  the  knoo 

AVliene'or  they  bow  it — 
As  if  God  did  not  see 

The  heart  and  know  it. 


Lord  Bristol.] 


SONG. 


[Fourth  Perio-d.- 


Of  good  they  choose  the  least, 
Despise  that  wliich  is  best — 
The  joyful,  heavenly  feast 

"Which  Christ  would  g-ive  them  ; 
Heaven  hath  scarce  one  cold  msh  j 
They  live  unto  the  flesh ; 
Like  swine  they  feed  on  wash — 

Satan  doth  drive  them. 
Like  weeds  they  grow  in  mire, 

^\^uch  vices  nourish — 
"Wliere,  warmed  by  Satan's  fire, 

All  sins  do  floiu-ish. 

Is  this  the  world  men  choose. 
For  wliich  they  heaven  refuse. 
And  Christ  and  grace  abuse. 

And  not  receive  it  ? 
Shall  I  not  guilty  be 
Of  tliis  in  some  degree, 
If  hence  God  would  me  free. 

And  I'd  not  leave  it  ? 
My  soul,  from  Sodom  fly, 

Lest  -^vrath  there  find  thee  ; 
Thy  refuge — rest  is  nigh — 

Look  not  behind  thee  ! 

There's  none  of  this  ado, 
None  of  the  hellish  crew  ; 
God's  promise  is  most  true — 

Boldly  believe  it. 
;My  friends  are  gone  before, 
And  I  am  near  the  shore. 
My  sold  stands  at  the  door — 

O  Lord,  receive  it ! 
It  trusts  Christ  and  His  merits — 

The  dead  He  raises  ; 
Join  it  with  blessed  spirits 

Who  sing  Thy  praises. 

Richard  Baxter.— Born  1G15,  Died  1691. 


571.— SONG. 

See,  0  see ! 

How  every  tree. 

Every  bower, 

Every  flower, 
A  new  life  gives  to  others'  joys  ; 

While  that  I 

Grief-stricken  lie, 

Nor  can  meet 

With  any  sweet 
But  what  faster  mine  destroys. 
What  are  all  the  senses'  pleasures, 
When  the  mind  has  lost  aU  measures  ? 

Hear,  0  hear ! 
How  sweet  and  clear 
The  nightingale 
And  water's  fall 
In  concert  join  for  others'  ear ; 
Wliile  to  me, 
For  harmony, 


Every  air 

Echoes  despair. 
And  every  drop  provokes  a  tear. 
"\^^lat  are  all  the  senses'  pleasures. 
When  the  soul  has  lost  all  measures  ? 

Lord  Bristol.— Born  1612,  Died  1676. 


572.— THE  PHILOSOPHEE'S   DEVOTION. 

Sing  aloud  !  His  praise  rehearse, 
"\^^lo  hath  made  the  universe. 
He  the  boundless  heavens  has  spread, 
All  the  vital  orbs  has  kned  ; 
He  that  on  OljTiipus  high 
Tends  His  flock  \vith  watchful  eye  ; 
And  this  eye  has  multiplied 
Midst  each  flock  for  to  reside. 
Thus,  as  round  about  they  stray, 
Touchcth  each  with  outstretched  ray  : 
Nimbly  they  hold  on  their  way, 
Shaping  out  their  night  and  day. 
Never  slack  they ;  none  respires. 
Dancing  round  their  central  fires. 

In  due  order  as  they  move, 
Echoes  sweet  be  gently  drove 
Through  heaven's  vast  hollowness, 
"Wliich  unto  all  comers  press — 
Music,  that  the  heart  of  Jove 
Moves  to  joy  and  sportful  love, 
Fills  the  listening  sailor's  ears, 
Hiding  on  the  wandering  spheres. 
Neither  speech  nor  language  i^ 
"Where  their  voice  is  not  transmiss. 

God  is  good,  is  wise,  is  strong — 
Witness  all  the  creature  throng — 
Is  confessed  by  every  tongue. 
AH  things  back  from  whence  they  sprung. 
As  the  thankful  rivers  pay 
What  they  borrowed  of  the  sea. 

Now,  myself  I  do  resign  ; 
Take  me  whole,  I  all  am  Thine. 
Save  me,  God !  from  self-desire, 
Death's  pit,  dark  hell's  raging  fire. 
Envy,  hatred,  vengeance,  ire  ; 
Let  not  lust  my  soul  bemire. 

Quit  from  these,  Thy  praise  I'U  sing, 
Loudly  sweep  the  trcmbhng  string. 
Bear  a  part,  0  wisdom's  sons. 
Freed  from  vain  religions  ! 
Lo  !  from  far  I  you  salute. 
Sweetly  warbling  on  my  lute — 
India,  Egypt,  Araby, 
Asia,  Greece,  and  Tartary, 
Carmcl-tracts  and  Lebanon, 
With  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
From  whence  muddy  Nile  doth  run ; 
Or,  wherever  else  you  won. 
Breathing  in  one  vital  air — 
One  we  are  though  distant  far. 
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Rise  at  once — let'.s  sacrifice  ! 
Odour.s  sweet  perfume  the  skies. 
See  how  heavenly  lif,'Iitiiinff  fires 
Hearts  inflamed  with  hij,'h  aspii-cs  ; 
All  the  substance  of  our  souls 
Up  in  clouds  of  incense  rolls  ! 
Leave  we  notliin<»  to  ourselves 
Save  a  voice — what  need  wo  else .-' 
Or  a  hand  to  wear  and  tiro 
On  the  thaidvful  lute  or  lyro. 

Singr  aloud  !  His  praise  rehearse 
Who  hath  mailo  the  universe. 

Henry  More.— Bom  1614,  Died  1687. 


573.— CHARITY  AND  HUMILITY. 

Far  have  I  clambered  in  my  mind, 
But  nauprht  so  gi-cat  as  love  I  find  ; 
Dcep-searolung  wit,  mount-movinff  migrht. 
Are  naupht  compared  to  that  ^ood  s^jright. 
Life  of  delight,  and  sold  of  bhss  ! 
Sure  soiu'co  of  lasting  happiness  ! 
Higher  than  heaven,  lower  than  hell ! 
"What  is  thy  tent  r  Where  mayst  thou  dwell.* 

My  mansion  hight  Humilitj', 
Heaven's  vastest  capability — 
The  further  it  doth  domiward  tend, 
The  liigher  up  it  doth  ascend  ; 
If  it  go  down  to  xxtmost  naught, 
It  shall  return  wtli  that  it  sought. 

Lord,  stretch  Thy  tent  iu  my  straight 
breast — 
Eidarge  it  downward,  that  sure  rest 
i\Iay  there  be  pight ;  for  that  pure  fire 
Wherewith  thou  wontest  to  inspire 
All  self-dead  souls.     My  Kfe  is  gone — 
Sad  solitude  's  my  irksome  wonne. 
Cut  off  from  men  and  all  tliis  world. 
In  Lethe's  lonesome  ditch  I'm  hurled. 
Nor  might  nor  sight  doth  aught  me  move, 
Xor  do  I  care  to  be  above. 
O  feeble  rays  of  mental  light. 
That  best  be  seen  in  tliis  dark  night ! 
"What  are  you  r  What  is  any  strength 
If  it  be  not  Lud  in  one  length 
With  pride  or  love  ?  I  naught  desif e 
But  a  new  life,  or  quite  t'expire. 
Coidd  I  demolish  \\'itli  mine  eye 
Strong  towers,  stop  the  fleet  stars  in  sky, 
Bring  dow^l  to  earth  the  pale-faced  moon. 
Or  turn  bhick  midnight  to  bright  noon — 
Though  all  tilings  were  put  in  my  hand — 
As  parched,  as  dry  as  the  Libyan  sand 
Would  be  my  life,  if  Charity 
Were  wanting.     But  humility 
Is  more  than  my  poor  soul  durst  crave, 
That  Ues  intombed  in  lowly  grave. 
But  if  'twere  lawfid  up  to  send 
My  voice  to  heaven,  this  shouM  it  rend  : 

Lord,  thnist  me  deeper  into  dust 
That  Thou  mayest  i-aise  me  vfith  the  just ! 

Jlcnnj  More— Bom  1614,  Died  1687. 


574.— THE  SOUL  AND  BODY. 

Like  to  a  light  fast  lock'd  in  lanthom  dark, 
AVliereby  by  niffht  our  wary  steps  we  guide 
In  slabby  streets,  and  dirty  channels  mark, . 
Some  weaker  ray.s  through  the  bhick  top  do 

glide, 
And   flusher   streams   perliaps   from  homy 

side. 
But  when  we've  passed  the  peril  of  the  way, 
Arriv'd  at  home,  and  laid  that  case  aside, 
The  naked  light  how  clearly  doth  it  ray. 
And   spread   its  joyful   beams   as   bright   as 

summer's  day. 

Even  so  the  soul,  in  this  contracted  state, 
Confin'd  to  these  strait  instruments  of  sense, 
Moi-e  dull  and  narrowly  doth  operate  ; 
At  tliis  hole  hears,  the  sight   must  ray  from 

thence. 
Here  tastes,  there  smells :  but  when  she's 

gone  from  hence. 
Like  naked  lamj)  she  is  one  shining  sphere, 
And  round  about  has  i)erfect  cognoscence 
"Wliate'er  in  her  horizon  doth  appear  : 
She  is  one  orb  of  sense,  all  eye,  all  airy  ear. 

Henri/  More. — Bom  1614,  Died  1687. 


575.— THE  PRE-EXISTEXCY  OF  THE 
SOUL. 

Rise  then,  Aristo's  son,  assist  my  Muse  ; 

Let  that   high  sprite,    which  did  enrich  thy 

brains 
With  choice  conceits,  some  worthy  thoughts 

infuse. 
Worthy  thy  title  and  the  reader's  pains. 
And  thou,  O  Lycian  sage  !  whose  pen  contains 
Treasures  of  heavenly  light  with  gentle  fire. 
Give  leave  awhile  to  warm  me  at  thy  flames. 
That  I  may  also  kindle  sweet  desire 
In  holy  minds  that  unto  highest  things  aspire. 

For  I  would  sing  the  pre-existency 
Of  human  souls,  and  Uve  once  o'er  again, 
By  recollection  and  quick  memory, 
All  that  is  past  since  first  we  all  began ; 
But  all  too  shaUow  be  my  wits  to  scan 
So  deep  a  point,  and  mind  too  duU  to  clear 
So  dark  a  matter.     But  thou,  moi-e  than  man, 
Aread,  thou  sacred  soul  of  Plotin  dear. 
Tell  me  what  mortals  arc — tell  what  of  old 
they  were. 

A  spark  or  ray  of  the  divinity. 

Clouded  with  earthy  fogs,  yclad  in  clay, 

A  precious  drop  sunk  from  etcrnitj-. 

Spilt  on  the  ground,  or  rather  slunk  away  ; 

For  then  \ve  fell  when  wo  'giui  first  t'assay. 

By  stealth  of  our  o^vn  selves,  something  to 

been 
Uncentcring  ourselves  from  ortr  great  stay. 
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"Which  foudly  we  new  Ubei-ty  did  ween. 
And  from  that  prauk  rijjht  jolly  wits  oiu-selves 
did  deem. 

*  #  *  * 

Show  fitly  how  the  pro-existent  soiU 

Enacts  and  enters  bodies  here  below. 

And  then  entire  unhurt  can  leave  this  moul, 

And  thence  her  airy  vehicle  can  draw. 

In  which  by  sense  and  motion  they  may  know, 

Better  than  we,  what  things  transacted  be 

Upon  the  earth,  and  when  they  list  may  show 

Themselves  to  friend  or  foe,  their  phantasio 

Moulding  their  airy  orb  to  gross  consistency. 


Wherefore  the  soul  possess'd  of  matter  meet, 
If  she  hath  power  to  operate  thereon, 
Can  cath  transform  this  vehicle  to  sight, 
Dight  with  due  colour  figuration, 
Can  ipeak,  can  walk,  and  then  dispear  anon. 
Spreading  herself  in  the  dispersed  air. 
Then,  if  she  please,  recall  again  what's  gone  : 
Those  th'  uncouth  mysteries  of  fancy  are — 
Than  thunder   far   more  strong,  more   quid 
than  hghtning  far. 

Some  hea\-ing  toward  tliis  strange  activity 
We  may  observe  ev'n  in  this  mortal  state ; 
Here  health  and  sickness  of  the  phantasie 
Often  proceed,  which  worldng  minds  create,        j 
And  pox  and  pestilence  do  malleato,  _       | 

Their  thoughts  stiU  beating  on  those  objects  ill,    j 
"Wlucli  doth  the  master'd  blood  contaminate,      ' 
And  ^\■ith  foul  poisonous  impressions  fill. 
And  last,  the  precious  life  with   deadly  dolour 
kill. 

*  *  *  * 

AU  these  declare  the  force  of  phantasie. 
Though  working  here  upon  this  stubborn  clay  ; 
But  th'  airy  vehicle  j-ields  more  easily, 
Unto  her  beck  more  nimbly  doth  obey, 
Which  truth  the  joint  confessions  bewray 
Of  damned  hags  and  masters  of  bold  skiU, 
Whose  hellish  mysteries  fuUy  to  display. 
The  earth  wovdd  groan,  trees  sigh,  and  horror 
all  o'erspill. 

But  he  that  out  of  darkness  giveth  light, 
He  guide  my  steps  in  this  so  uncouth  way  ; 
And  iU-done  deeds  by  chiklren  of  the  night 
Convert  to  good,  while  I  shall  hence  assay 
The  noble  soul's  condition  ope  to  lay. 
And  show  her  empire  on  her  airy  sphere. 
By  what  of  sprites  and  spectres  stories  say ; 
For  sprites  and  spectres  that  by  night  appear 
Be,  or  all  with  the  soul,  or  of  a  nature  near. 

Up  then,  renowned  wizard,  hermit  sage. 
That  twice  ten  years  didst  in  the  desei-t  won, 
With  sprites  conversing  in  thy  hermitage. 
Since   thou  of   mortals    didst  the  commerce 

shun  ; 
Well  seen  in  these  foul  deeds  that  have  fore- 
done 


Many  a  bold  wit.     Up,  Marcus,  tell  again 
That  story  to  thy  Thrax,  who  has  thee  won 
To    Christian    faith ;    the    guise    and    haunts 

explain 
Of  all  air-trampling  ghosts  that  in  the  world 


There  be  six  sorts  of  sprites  :  Lclurion 
Is  the  first  kind,  the  next  are  named  from  air ; 
The  first  aloft,  yet  far  beneath  the  moon, 
The  other  in  this  lower  region  fare  ; 
The  third  terrestrial,  the  fourth  watery  are  ; 
The  fifth  be  subterranean  ;  the  last 
And  worst,  light-hating  ghosts,  more  cruel  far 
Than  lioar  or  wolf  with  hunger  hard  oppress'd, 
But  doltish  yet,  and  dull,  like   an   unwieldy 
beast. 


Cameleon-like  they  thus  their  colour  change, 
And  size  contract,  and  then  dilate  again. 
Like  the  soft   earth-worm   hurt   by  heedless 

chance. 
Shrinks  in  herself  to  shun  or  ease  her  pain. 
Nor  do  they  only  thiis  themselves  constrain 
Into  less  bulk,  but  if  with  courage  bold, 
And  flaming  brand,  thou  strike  these  shades  in 

twain 
Close  quick  as  cloven  aii-.  So  sang  that  wizard 

old. 

And  in-uth  he  said,  whatever  he  has  told, 
As  even  this  present  age  may  verify, 
If  any  lists  its  stories  to  unfold, 
Of  Hugo,  of  hobgoV)lins,  of  incubi, 
Al  )hon-ed  dugs  by  devils  sucken  dry  ; 
Of  leaping  lamps,  and  of  fierce  flying  stones, 
Of  living  wool  an<l  such  like  witchery  ; 
Or  proved  by  sight  or  self-confessions. 
Which  things  much  credence  gain  to  past  tra- 
ditions. 

Wherefore  with  boldness  we  will  now  relate 
Some  few  in  brief  ;  as  of  th'  Astorgan  lad 
Whose  peevish  mother,  in  fell  ire  and  hate, 
Witli  execration  bold,  the  devil  bad 
Take  him  ahvc.     Which  mood  the  boy  n'ote 

bear. 
But  quits  the  room — walks  out  \vith  spirit  sad, 
Into  the  court,  where  lo !  by  night  appear 
Two  giants  with  gi'im  looks,  rough  limbs,  black 

grisly  hair. 


The  walking  skeleton  in  Bolonia, 

Laden  with  rattling  chains,   that   show'd  his 

grave 
To  the  watchful  student,  who  \\nthout  dismay 
Bid  tell  his  wants  and  speak  what  he  would 

have, 
Thus  cleared  he  the  house  by  courage  brave. 
Nor  may  I  pass  the  fair  Cerdinian  maid 
Whose  love  a  jolly  swain  did  kindly  crave, 
'And  oft  with  mutual  solace  with  her  staid. 
Yet  he  no  jolly  swain,  but  a  deceitful  shade. 
*  *  * 
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In  arctic  climes  an  isle  that  Thule  liight. 
Famous  for  miowy  niouts,  whoso  hoary  hea<ls 
Sure  sif,'ii  of  cold  ;  yet  from  their  fiery  feet 
Thuy  .strike  out  burniii-,'  stoues  with  thunders 

dread, 
And  all  the  land  with  smoke  and  ashes  sprcatl ; 
Hero  wand'rinjf  ghosts  themselves  have   often 

ahovra. 
As  if  it  were  the  region  of  the  dead, 
And  met  departed,  met  witli  whom  they've 

known, 
In   seemly   sort    shake    hands,    and    ancient 

friond.ship  own. 

A  world  of  wonders  hither  might  bo  throwai 
Of  sprites  and  spectres,  as  that  frc(iueut  noise 
Oft  heard  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon, 
Of  neighing  liorses  and  of  martial  boys  ; 
The  Greek  the  Persian  nightly  hero  destroys 
In  hot  as.sault  embroird  in  a  long  war ; 
Four  hundi-od   years  did  last  those  dreadful 

toys. 
As  doth  by  Attic  records  plain  appear. 
The  seeds  of  hate  by  death  so  little  .slaked  arc. 
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Sure  there  are  poets  which  did  never  dream 
Upon  Parnassus,  nor  did  taste  the  stream 
Of  Helicon  ;  we  therefore  may  suppose 
Those  made  not  poets,  but  the  poets  those, 
And  as  coui-ts  make  not  kings,  but  kings  the 

court, 
So  where  the  Muses  and  their  train  resort, 
Parnassus  stands  ;  if  I  can  bo  to  thee 
A  poet,  thou  Parnassus  art  to  me. 
Nor  wonder  if  (advantaged  in  my  flight, 
By  taking  wing  from  thy  auspicious  height) 
Through  untraced  ways  and  airy  paths  I  fly, 
More  boundless  in  my  fancy  than  my  eye ; 
My  eye,  which  SNvift  as  thought  contracts  the 

space 
That  lies  between,  and  first  salutes  the  place 
Crowni'd  with  that  sacred- pile,  so  vast,  so  high. 
That  whether  'tis  a  part  of  earth  or  sky 
Uncertain  seems,  and  may  bo  thought  a  proud 
Aspiring  mountain,  or  descending  cloud  ; 
Paul's  tlio  late  theme  of  such  a  Muse,  whose 

flight 
Has   bravely   rcach'd   and   soar'd   above   thy 

height ; 
Now  shalt  thou  stand,  though  sword,  or  time, 

or  fire. 
Or  zeal,  more  fierce  than  they,  thy  fall  conspire, 
Secure,  whilst  thee  the  best  of  poets  slugs, 
Preserved  from  ruin  by  the  liest  of  kings. 
Under  his  proud  sun-oy  the  city  lies, 
Ancl  like  a  mist  beneath  a  hill  doth  rise, 
Wlioso  state  and  wealth,  the  business  and  the 

crowd. 
Seems  at  this  distance  but  a  darker  clond, 


And  is,  to  him  who  rightly  things  esteems, 
No  other  in  eHect  than  wliat  it  Bcems  ; 
Where,  with  like  haste,  though  several  ways 

they  run. 
Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone  ; 
While  luxury  and  wealth,  likf?  war  and  peace, 
Are  each  tlie  other's  niin  and  incrca><e  ; 
As  rivers  lost  in  seas,  some  secri.'t  vein 
Thence  reconvej's,  there  to  be  lost  again. 
Oil  1  happiness  of  sweet  retired  content  ! 
To  be  at  once  secure  and  innocent. 
"Windsor   the    next  (where   3Iars  with  Venu-i 

dwells, 
Beauty  vdth  strength)  al)ovo  the  valley  swell.s 
Into  my  eye,  and  doth  itself  present 
With  such  an  easy  and  unforced  ascent. 
That  no  stupcmlous  precipice  denies 
Access,  no  hon-or  turns  away  our  eye.*  ; 
But  such  a  nse  as  doth  at  once  invite 
A  pleasure  and  a  reverence  from  the  sight  : 
Thy  mighty  master's  emblem,  in  whose  face 
Sat  meekness,  heighten'd  with  majestic  grace  : 
Such  seems  thy  gentle  height,  made  onlj- proud 
To  be  the  basis  of  that  pompous  load. 
Than   wliich   a   nobler   weight   no    mountain 

bears, 
But  Atlas  only,  which  supports  the  pphercs. 
Wlien   Nature's   hand    this    ground    did  thus 

advance, 
'Twas  guided  bj-  a  wiser  power  than  Chance  ; 
Mark'd  out  for  such  an  use,  as  if  'twere  meant 
T'  invite  the  Iniilder,  and  liis  choice  prevent. 
Nor  can  we  call  it  choice,  when  what  we  choose 
Foil}'  or  blindness  only  could  refuse. 
A  crown  of  such  majestic  towers  doth  grace 
The   gods'    great   mother,  when  her  heav'nly 

race 
Do  homage  to  her  ;  yet  she  cannot  boast, 
Among  that  num'rous  and  celestial  host, 
More   heroes   than   can   Windsor ;    nor  doth 

Fame's 
Immortal  book  record  moi'C  noble  names. 
Not  to  look  back  so  far,  to  whom  this  isle 
Owes  the  first  glory  of  so  brave  a  pile. 
Whether  to  C;T;sar,  Albanact,  or  Brute, 
TIio  British  Arthur,  or  the  Dani.sh  C'nute  : 
(Though  this  of  old  no  less  contest  did  move 
Than   wluni   for   Homer's   birth   seven   cities 

strove) 
(Like  him  in  birth,  thou  should'st  bo  like  in 

fame, 
As  thine  his  fate,  if  mine  had  been  liis  flame) 
But  whosoe'er  it  was.  Nature  design'd 
First  a  brave  placo    and  then  as  brave  a  mind. 
Not  to  recount  those  sev'ral  kings  to  whom 
It  gave  a  cradle,  or  to  wliom  a  tomb  : 
But  thee,  gi-cat  Edward  :  and  thy  greater  .son, 
(The  lilies  wliich  liis  father  wore  he  won) 
And  thy  Bellona,  who  tlio  consort  came 
Not  only  to  thy  bed  but  to  thy  fame, 
She  to  th}-  triunii>h  led  one  cai)tivo  king. 
And  brought  that  son  wliich  did  the  second 

bring: 
Then  didst  thou  found   that  Onler   (whether 

love 
Or  victory  thy  royal  thoughts  did  move  :) 
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Each  was  a  noble  cause,  and  nothing  le-.  s 
Than  the  design  has  been  the  great  sucLe5S, 
"WTiich  foreign  kings  and  emperors  esteem 
The  second  honoiu*  to  their  diadem. 
Had  thy  great  destiny  but  given  thee  skill 
To  know,  as  well  as  pow'r  to  act  her  will. 
That  from  those  kings,  who  then  thy  captives 

were. 
In  after-times  should  spring  a  royal  pair 
AMio  should  possess  all  that  thy  mighty  pow'r, 
Or  thy  desires  more  mighty,  did  devoiu- ; 
To  whom  their  better  fate  reserves  wliate'er 
The  victor  hopes  for  or  the  vanquish'd  fear  ; 
That  blood  wliich  thou  and  thy  great  grandsire 

shed, 
And  all  that  since  these  sister  nations  bled, 
Had  been  unspilt,  and  happy  Edward  known 
That  all  the  blood  he  spilt  had  been  his  own. 
"Wlien  he  that  patron  chose  in  whom  are  join' d 
Soldier  and  martyr,  and  his  arms  confined 
"Within  the  azure  circle,  he  did  seem 
But  to  foretel  and  prophecy  of  him 
"Wlio   to   liis   realms   that   aziu-e   round  hath 

join'd. 
Which  nature  for  their  bound  at  first  design'd  ; 
That  bound  wliich  to  the  world's  extremest 

ends, 
Endless  itself,  its  liquid  arms  extends, 
Nor  doth  he  need  those  emblems  which   we 

paint, 
Eut  is  himself  the  soldier  and  the  saint. 
Here  should  my  wonder  dwell,  and  here   my 

praise  ; 
But   my   fix'd    thoughts    my    wand'riug    eye 

betrays. 
Viewing  a  neighb'ring  hill,  whose  top  of  late 
A  chapel  crown'd,  till  in  the  common  fate 
Th'    adjoining    abbey    fell.      (May    no    such 

storm 
Fall  on  our  times,  where  rain  must  reform  !) 
Tell    me,    my    Muse !    what   monstrous   dire 

offence. 
What  crime,  could  any  Christian  king  incense 
To  such  a  rage  P  Was't  luxury  or  lust  ? 
Was  he  so  temperate,  so  chaste,  so  just  ? 
Were  these  their  crimes  ?  they  were  his  own 

much  more  ; 
But  wealth  is  crime  enough  to  him  that's  poor, 
"Who  ha\'ing  spent  the  treasures  of  his  crown, 
Condemns  their  luxury  to  feed  his  o^vn  ; 
And  yet  this  act,  to  varnish  o'er  the  shame 
Of  sacrilege,  must  bear  devotion's  name. 
No  crime  so  bold  but  would  be  understood 
A  real,  or  at  least  a  seeming  good. 
"Wlio  fears  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  name. 
And,  free  from  conscience,  is  a  slave  to  fame. 
Thus   he   the   chm-ch   at   once   protects    and 

spoils ; 
But  princes'  swords  are  shari^er  than   their 

styles ; 
And  thus  to  th'  ages  past  he  makes  amends, 
Their  charity  destroys,  their  faith  defends. 
Then  did  Eehgion  in  a  lazy  cell. 
In  empty  airy  contemplations  dwell. 
And  like  the  Ijlock  unmoved  lay  ;  but  ours, 
As  much  too  active,  like  the  stork  devours. 


Is  there  no  temp'rate  region  can  be  known 

Betwixt  their  frigid  and  om*  torrid  zone  ? 

Could  we  not  wake  from  that  lethargic  dream, 

But  to  be  restless  in  a  worse  extreme  ? 

And  for  that  lethargy  was  there  no  cure 

But  to  be  cast  into  a  calentm-o  ? 

Can   knowledge   have    no    bound,   but    must 
advance 

So  far,  to  make  lis  \\'ish  for  ignorance. 

And  rather  in  the  dark  to  grope  oiir  way. 

Than  led  by  a  false  guide  to  err  by  day  ? 

Wiio    sees    these    dismal    heaps    but    woiild 
demand 

"WHiat  barbarous  invader  sack'd  the  land? 

But  when  he   hears  no  Goth,  no  Turk,  did 
bring 

This  desolation,  but  a  Christian  king; 

When  nothing  but  the  name  of  zeal  appears 

'Tmxt  oiu*  best  actions  and  the  worst  of  theirs  ; 

^Vliat  does  he  tliink  our  sacrilege  would  spare. 

When  such  th'  effects  of  our  devotions  are  ? 

Parting  from  thence  'twixt  anger,  shame,  and 
fear, 

Those  for  what's  past,  and  this  for  what's  too 

near. 
My  eye  descending  from  the  Hill,  surveys 
AVhcre   Thames   among   the    wanton    valleys 

strays. 
Thames !  the  most  loved  of  all  the  Ocean's  sons, 
By  his  old  sire,  to  his  embraces  runs. 
Hasting  to  pay  his  tribtite  to  the  sea, 
Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity  ; 
Though  -with  those  streams  he  no  resemblance 

hold. 
Whose  foam  is  amber,  and  their  gravel  gold  : 
His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  t'  explore. 
Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore, 
O'er  which  he  kindly  spreads  his  spacious  wing 
And  hatches  plenty  for  th'  ensuing  spring  ; 
Noriihen  destroys  it  vdili  too  fond  a  stay. 
Like  mothers  which  their  infants  overlay ; 
Nor  with  a  sudden  and  impetuous  wave. 
Like   profuse  kings,   resumes   the  wealth  he 

gave. 
No.  unexpected  inundations  spoil 
The  mower's  hopes,  nor  mock  the  ploughman's 

toil: 
But  godhke  his  unwearied  bounty  flows  ; 
First  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he  does. 
Nor  are  his  blessings  to  his  banks  confined, 
But  free  and  common  as  the  sea  or  wind ; 
AVhcn  ho,  to  boast  or  to  disperse  liis  stores, 
Full  of  the  tributes  of  his  grateful  shores, 
Visits  the  world,  and  in  his  flying  tow'rs 
Brings   home  to  us,  and  makes  both  Indies 

ours  ; 
Finds  wealth  where  'tis,  bestows  it  where   it 

wants, 
Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  cities,  plants. 
So  that  to  us  no  thing,  no  place,  is  strange. 
While  his  fair  bosom  is  the  world's  Exchange. 
O,  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  ! 
Though  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  not 

dull ; 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  fuU. 
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Heav'n  her  Eridaniis  no  more  nhall  boast, 
Wliosc    fame  in  thine,  like    lesser  current,  'h 

lost ; 
Thy  nobler  (streams  nhall  visit  Jove's  aliocles, 
To  shine  amonj^r  the  stars,  ami  bathe  the  gods. 
Here  Nature,  whether  more  intent  to  plea-se 
Us  for  licr.-elt'  with  strange  varieties, 
(For  things  of  wonder  give  no  less  delight 
To  the  wise  Maker'.s  than  beholder's  sight ; 
Though   these   delights   from   several    causes 

move. 
For  so  our  children,  thus  our  friends,  we  love) 
Wisely  she  knew  the  harmony  of  things, 
As  well  as  that  of  sounds,  from  discord  springs. 
Such  was  tlie  discord  which  diil  first  disperse 
Form,  order,  beauty,  through  the  universe ; 
While  dr\niess  moisture,  coldness  heat  resists. 
All  that  wo  have,  and  that  we  are,  subsists  ; 
Wliile  the  stoop  horrid  roughness  of  the  wood 
Strives  with  the  gentle  calmness  of  the  flood. 
Such  huge  extremes  when  Nature  doth  unite, 
Wonder    from    thence    results,    from    thence 

deUght. 
The  stream  is  Ro  transparent,  pure,  and  clear. 
That  had  the  self-enamour'd  youth  gazed  here. 
So  fatally  deceived  he  had  not  been, 
Wliile  he  the  bottom,  not  liis  face  had  seen. 
But  his  ]iroud  head  the  aiiy.  mountain  hides 
Among  the  clouds  ;  his  shoidders  and  his  sides 
A  shady  mantle  clothes ;  liis  curled  brows 
Fro^vn    on  the  gentle   stream,  which  calmly 

flows, 
While    ■winds  and   storms   his  lofty   forehead 

beat ; 
The  common  fate  of  all  that's  high  or  groat. 
Low  at  his  foot  a  spacious  plain  is  placed. 
Between  the   mountain   and  the  stream  cm- 
braced, 
Which  shade  and  shelter  from  the  Hill  derives, 
\Ainulc  the  kind  river  wealth  and  beauty  giA'cs, 
And  in  the  mixture  of  all  these  appears 
Variety,  which  all  the  rest  endears. 
This  scene  had  some  bold  Greek  or  British  bard 
Beheld  of  old,  what  stories  had  we  heard 
Of  fairies,  satjTs,  and  the  nj'mphs  their  dames. 
Their  feasts,  their  revels,   and  their  am'rous 

flames  ? 
'Tis  still  the  same,  although  their  aiiy  shape 
All  but  a  quick  poetic  sight  escape. 
There  Fanuus  and  Sylvanus  keep  their  court?:. 
And  tliither  all  the  homed  host  resorts 
To  graze  the  ranker  mead  ;  that  noble  herd 
On  whose  sublime  and  shady  fronts  is  rear'd 
Nature's  great  masterpiece,  to  show  how  soon 
Great  things  are  made,  but  sooner  are  undone. 
Here  have  I  seen  the  King,  when  gi-eat  affairs 
Gave  leave  to  slacken  and  unbend  his  cares, 
Attended  to  the  chase  by  all  the  flow'r 
Of  youth,  whose  hopes  a  nobler  prey  devour  ; 
Pleasure  with  praise  and  danger  they  would  buj-, 
And  ■\\'ish  a  loe  that  would  not  only  fly. 
The  stag  now  conscious  of  his  fatal  growth. 
At  once  indulgent  to  his  fear  and  sloth. 
To  some  dark  covert  liis  retreat  had  made, 
"VVliere   nor   man's   eye,   nor  heaven's  should 
invade 


His  soft  rciiose ;  when  th'  unexiiectetl  Found 
Of  dogs  and  men  his  wakeful  ear  doen  wound. 
Roused  with  the  noise,  he  scarce  believeu  hia 

ear. 
Willing  to  tliink  th'  illusions  of  his  fear 
Had  given  this  false  alarm,  but   htraight  his 

view 
Confirms  that  more  than  all  he  fears  is  true. 
Betray'd  in  all  liis  strengths,  the  wood  beset, 
All  instnnncnts,  all  arts  of  ruin  met, 
He  calls  to  mind  liis  strength,  and  then  lii.s 

speed. 
His  winged  heels,  and  then  his  armed  head  ; 
With  these  t'  avoid,  with  that  liis  fate  to  meet; 
But  fear  prevails,  and  bids  him  trust  his  feet. 
So  fast  he  flies,  that  his  reviewing  eye 
Has  lost  the  chasers,  and  his  ear  the  cry  ; 
Exidting,  till  he  finds  theii-  nobler  sense 
Their  disproportion'd  speed  doth  recompense  ; 
Then  curses  his  conspiring  feet,  whose  scent 
Betrays  that  safety  wliich  their  swiftness  lent : 
Then  tries  liis  friends  ;  among  the  baser  herd, 
"^^^lere  he  so  lately  wa.s  obey'd  and  fear'd. 
His  safety  seeks  ;  the  herd,  imkindly  wise, 
Or  chases  him  from  thence  or  from  him  flies. 
Like  a  declining  statesman,  left  forlorn 
To  his  friends'  pity,  and  pursuers'  scom, 
W^ith  shame  remembers,  wliile  himself  was  one 
Of  the  same  herd,  himself  the  same  Lad  done. 
Thence    to    the    coverts    and    the   conscious 

groves, 
The  scones  of  liis  past  triumphs  and  his  loves, 
Sadly  surveying  where  he  ranged  alone. 
Prince  of  the  soil,  and  aU  the  herd  his  ov,-n, 
And  like  a  bold  knight-eiTant  did  proclaim 
Combat  to  all,  and  bore  away  the  dame. 
And  taught  the  woods  to  echo  to  the  stream 
His  dreadful  challenge,  and  liis  clashing  beam ; 
Yet  faintly  now  declines  the  fatal  strife. 
So  much  his  love  was  dearer  than  liis  life. 
Now  ev'rj'  leaf,  and  ev'ry  moving  breath 
Presents  a  foe,  and  ev'ry  fee  a  death. 
Wearied,  forsaken,  and  purcued.  at  Ir.st 
All  safety  in  despair  of  safety  placed. 
Courage  he  thence  resumes,  resolved  to  boar 
AU  their  assaults,  since  "'tis  in  vain  to  fear. 
And  now,  too  late,  he  wishes  for  the  fight 
That  strength  he  wasted  in  ignoble  flight ; 
But  when  he  sees  the  eager  chase  renew'd. 
Himself  by  dogs,  the  dogs  bj-  men  inu-suod. 
Ho  straight  revokes  his  bold  resolve,  and  more 
Ecpents  his  courage  than  his  fear  before; 
Finds  that  uncertain  ways  unsafest  are, 
And  doubt  a  gi-eater  mischief  than  despair. 
Then  to  the  stream,  when  neither  friends,  nor 

force. 
Nor  speed,  nor  art,  avail,  he  .chapes  his  course  ; 
Thinks  not  their  rage  so  desp'rate  to  essay 
An  clement  more  merciless  than  they. 
But  fearless  they  pursue,  nor  can  the  flood 
Quench  their  dii-c  thii-st :  alas  !  they  thirst  for 

blood. 
So  t'wards  a  ship  the  oar-finn'd  galleys  ply, 
\^^lich  wanting  sea  to  ride,  or  wind  to  fly, 
Stands  Init  to  fall  revenged  on  thove  that  dare 
Tempt  the  last  fury  of  extreme  despair. 
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So  fares  the  sta?  ;  among  tli'  enragecl  hounds 
Repels  their  force,  and  wounds   returns   for 

woimds  : 
And  as  a  hero,  wliom  his  baser  foes 
In  troops  suiTound,no\vthcsc assails, nowthose, 
Though  prodigal  of  Ufe,  disdains  to  die 
By  common  hands  ;  but  if  he  can  descry- 
Some  nobler  foo  approach,  to  him  he  calls. 
And  begs  his  fate,  and  then  contented  falls. 
So  when  the  king  a  mortal  shaft  lets  fly 
From  liis  unerring  hand,  then  glad  to  die, 
Proud  of  the  wound,  to  it  resigns  his  blootl, 
Ami  stains  tlie  ciystal  with  a  purple  Hood. 
This  a  more  innocent  and  happy  chase 
Than  when  of  old,  but  in  the  self-same  place, 
Fair  Liberty  piu-sued,  and  meant  a  prey 
To  lawless  power, here  tuni'd,  and  stood  at  bay; 
"When  in  that  remedy  aU  hope  was  placed 
■\Miich  was,  or  should  have  been  at  least,  the 

last. 
Here  was  that  Charter  seal'd  wherein  the  crown 
AU  marks  of  arbitrary  power  lays  down ; 
Tj-rant  and  slave,  those  names  of  hate  and  fear, 
Tlae  happier  style  of  king  and  siiTyect  bear  : 
Happy  when  both  to  the  same  centre  move, 
Wlien  kings  give  lii^erty  and  subjects  love. 
Therefore  not  long  in  force  this  Charter  stood  ; 
Wanting  that  seal,  it  must  be  seal'd  in  blood. 
The  subjects    arm'd,    the  more  their    princes 

gave, 
Th'  advantage  only  took  the  more  to  crave  ; 
Till  kmgs,  by  giving,  give  themselves  away, 
And  ev'n  that  power  that  should  deny  betray. 
"  WTio    gives    constrain'd,    but   his  own    fear 

reviles, 
Kot  thank'd,  but  scorn'd  ;  nor  are  they  gifts, 

but  spoils." 
Thus  kings,  by  gi-asping  more  than  they  could 

hold, 
Fir-st  made  their  subject.s  by  oppression  bold ; 
And  popular  sway,  by  forcing  kings  to  give 
More  than  was  fit  for  subjects  to  receive. 
Ran  to  the  same  extremes  ;  and  one  excess 
Made  both,  by  striving  to  be  greater,  less. 
AMien  a  calm  river  raised  %vith  sudden  rains. 
Or   snows    dissolved,    o'erflows    th'    adjoining 

plains, 
The  husbandmen  with  high-raised  banks  secure 
Their  greedy  hopes,  ami  this  he  can  endure  ; 
IJiit  if  with  bays  and  dams  they  strive  to  force 
His  cliannel  to  a  new  or  narrow  course. 
No  longer  then  within  liis  banks  he  dwells, 
First  to  a  torrent,  then  a  deluge,  swells  ; 
Stronger  and  fiercer  by  restraint,  he  roars. 
And  knows  no  bound,  but  makes  his  pow'r  his 
shores. 
Sir  John  DcHhoy.u—ni,rn  1615,  Died  1C68. 


Crush'd  by  imaginar}'  treason's  weight. 
Which  too  niucli  merit  did  accumulate. 
As  chemists  gold  from    brass  by  fire  would 

draw. 
Pretexts  are  into  treason  forged  by  law. 
His  wisdom  such,  at  once  it  did  appear 
Three  kingdoms'  wonder,  and  three  kingdoms' 

fear, 
AVhilst    single    he    stood    forth,    and    scem'd, 

althongli 
Each  had  an  army,  as  an  equal  foe  ; 
Such  was  his  force  of  eloquence,  to  make 
The    hearers   more    concern' d    than    he    that 

spake. 
Each   seem'd   to  act  tliat   part   he   came   to 

see. 
And  none  was  more  a  looker-on  than  he. 
So    did   he    move    our    passions,    some    were 

"knovra 
To   wish,    for   the    dufence,    the    crime    their 

own. 
Now  private  pity  strove  with  public  hate. 
Reason  with  rage,  and  eloquence  with  fate. 
Now  they  could  him,  if  he  could  them  for- 
give ; 
He's  not  too  guilty,  but  too  wise,  to  live  : 
Less  seem  those  facts  which  treason's  nickname 

bore 
Than  such  a  fear'd  ability  for  more. 
They  after  death  their  fears  of  liim  express, 
His  innocence  and  their  own  guilt  confess. 
Their  legislative  frenzy  they  repent. 
Enacting  it  sliould  make  no  precedent. 
This    fate   he  could  have  'scaped,  but    would 

not  lose 
Honour  for  life,  but  rather  nobly  chose 
Death  from  their  fears  than  safety  from   his 

own. 
That  his  last  action  all  the  rest  might  crown. 

8ir  John  Denham.— Born  1G15,  Died  1668. 


577._ON  THE  EARL  OF  STRAFFORD'S 
TRIAL  AND  DEATH. 

Great  Strafford  !  worthy  of  that  name,  thongli 

all 
Of  thee  could  bo  forgotten  but  thy  fall. 


578._SONG  TO  MORPHEUS. 

Morpheus,  the  humVjle  god,  that  dweils 
In  cottages  and  smoky  cells. 
Hates  gilded  roofs  and  beds  of  down  ; 
And,  tliough  he  fears  no  prince's  frown, 
FUes  from  the  circle  of  a  crown. 

Come,  I  say,  tlion  powerful  god. 
And  thy  leaden  charming  rod. 
Dipt  in  the  Lethean  lake. 
O'er  his  wakeful  temples  shake. 
Lest  he  should  sleep  and  never  wake. 

Nature,  alas  !  why  ai-t  thou  so 
Obliged  to  thy  greatest  foe  ? 
Sleep,  that  is  thy  best  repast, 
Yet  of  death  it  bears  a  taste. 
And  both  are  the  same  tiling  at  last. 

Sir  John  Denham. — Born  1615,  Died  1668. 


From  1649  to  1689.] 


ARGALIA  CONDEMNED.         [William  Chambeklayne. 


579.— A  SUMMEE  MORNING. 

Tho  morning  hath  not  lost  her  virfrin  bhish, 
Nor  step,  but  mine,  soil'd  tho  earth's  tiusell'd 

robe. 
How  full  of  heaven  this  solitude  appears, 
This  healthful  comfort  of  tho  happy  swain  ; 
Who  from  his  hard  but  peaceful  bed   roused 

up. 
In 's  morning  exercise  saluted  is 
By  a  full  quire  of  fcather'd  choristers, 
Wedding  their  notes  to  tho  enamour'd  air ! 
Here  nature  in  her  unaffected  dress 
Plaited  with  valleys,  and  emboss'd  with  hills 
Enchased  with  silver  streams,  and  fringed  with 

woods, 
Sits  lovely  in  her  native  russet. 

William  Chamberlaync. — Born  lG19,jDiec?lG89. 


580.— VTBGIN  PUEITY. 

Tho  morning  pearls, 
Dropt  in  the  lily's  spotless  bosom,  are 
Less  chastely  cool,  ere  the  meridian  sun 
Hath  kiss'd  them  into  heat. 

William  ClMmherlayne.—Born  1619,  Dtec?1689. 


581.— AEGALIA  CONDEMNED  ON  FALSE 
EVIDENCE. 

High  mounted  on  an  ebon  throne  on  which 
Th'  embellish'd  silver  show'd  so  sadly  rich 
As  if  its  varied  form  strove  to  delight 
Those  solemn  souls  which  death-pale  fear  did 

fright. 
In  TjT:ian  pur]ile  clad,  the  princess  sate, 
Between  two  sterner  ministers  of  fate. 
Impartial  judges,  whose  distinguish'd  tasks 
Their  various  habit  to  the  view  unmasks. 
One,  in  whose  looks,  as  pity  strove  to  draw 
Compassion  in  tho  tablets  of  the  law. 
Some  softness  dwelt,  in  a  majestic  vest 
Of   stato-hke    red    was    clothed ;    the   other, 

dress'd 
In  dismal  black,  whoso  terrible  aspect 
Declared  his  office,  served  but  to  detect 
Her  slow  consent,  if,  when  tho  first  forsook 
Tho  cause,  the  law  so  far  as  death  did  look. 
Silence   proclaim'd,   a  harsh   command    calls 

forth 
Th'  undaunted  prisoner,  whose  excelling  worth 
In  this  low  ebb  of  fortune  did  appear 
Such  as  we  fancy  virtues  that  come  near 
The  excellence  of  angels — fear  had  not 
Rifled  one  drop  of  blood,  nor  rage  begot 
More  colour  in  liis  cheeks — liis  soul  in  state, 
Throned  in  the   medium,  constant  ^•irtuo  sat. 


Yet,  though  now  depress'd 
Even  in  opinion,  which  oft  proves  the  best 
Support  to  those  whose  public  virtues  wo 
Adore  before  their  private  guilt  we  see, 
j    His  noble  soul  ntill  wings  itself  aboVe 
Passion's  dark  fogs  ;  and  like  that  prosperous 

dove 
The  world's  first  pilot,  for  discovery  sent, 
Wlien  all  tho  floods  tliat  bound  the  firmament 
O'erwhelm'd  the  earth,  conscience'  calm  joys 

to  increase, 
■    Returns,  freight  with  tho  olive  branch  of  peace, 
Thus  fortified  from  all  that  tj'rant  fear 
O'erawed  the  guilty  with,  he  doth  appear. 

*  *  *  Not  all 

His  virtues  now  protect  him,  he  must  fall 
A  guiltless  sacrifice,  to  expiate 
No  other  crime  but  their  envenom'd  hate. 
An  ominous  silence — such  as  oft  precedes 
The  fatal  sentence — wliile  the  accuser  reads 
His   charge,    possess'd   tho   pitj'ing   court   in 

wliich 
Presaging  calm  Pharonnida,  too  rich 
In  mercy,  heaven's  supreme  prerogative, 
To  stifle  tears,  did  with  her  passion  strive 
So  long,  that  what  at  first  assaulted  in 
Sorrow's  black  annour,  had  so  often  been 
For  pity  cherish'd,  that  at  length  her  eyes 
Found  there  those  spirits  that  did  sympathise 
With  those  that  warm'd  her  blood,  and  unseen, 

move 
Tliat  engine  of  the  world,  mj'sterious  love. 


Tlie  beauteous  princess,  whose    free  soul  had 

been 
Yet  guarded  in  her  virgin  ice,  and  now 
A  stranger  is  to  what  she  doth  allow 
Such  easy  entrance.     Bj'  those  rays  that  fall 
From  cither's  eyes,  to  make  reciprocal 
Their  yielding  passions,  brave  ArgaUa  felt, 
Even   in  the   grasp    of    death,   his   functions 

molt 
To  flames,  which  on  his  heart  an  onset  make 
For  sadness,  such  as  weaiy  mortals  take 
Eternal  farewells  in.     Y'et  in  this  high 
Tide  of  his  blood,  in  a  soft  calm  to  die. 
His  jdelding  spirits  now  prepare  to  meet 
Death,  clothed  in  thoughts  white  as  his  winding- 
sheet. 
That  fatal  doom,  wliich  unto  heaven  affords 
The  sole  appeal,  one  of  the  assisting  lords 
Had  now  pronounced   whose   horrid   thunder 

could 
Not  strike  his  laurell'd  brow  ;  that  voice  which 

would 
Have  petrified  a  timorous  soul,  he  hears 
With  calm  attention.     No  disorder'd  fears 
Rufilod  liis  fancy,  nor  domestic  war 
Raged  in  his  breast ;  his  overj-  look  so  far 
From  ^-nlgar  passions,  that,  unless  amazed 
At  beauty's  majesty  he  sometime  pized 
Wildly  on  that  as  emblems  of  more  great 
Glories  than  earth  aflbrded.  from  the  seat 
Of  resolution  his  fix'd  soul  had  not 
Been  stin-'d  to  passion,  wliich  had  now  begot 
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Wonder,    not   fear,   witliin   him.      No   harsh 

f^o^vn 
Contracts  his  brow ;  nor  did  his  thoughts  pull 

down 
One  fainting  spirit,  ^\Tapt  in  smother' d  groans, 
To  clog  his  heart.     Fi-om  her  most  eminent 

thrones 
Of  sense,  the  eves,  the  lightning  of  his  sonl 
Flew,  with  snch  ^-igour  forth,  it  did  control 
All  weaker  passions,  and  at  once  include 
With  Komau  valour  Christian  fortitude. 

in7/ta»i  Chamherlayne.—Bom  lG19,DiecaGS9. 


5S2.— THE  FATHEE  OF  PHAEONNIDA 
DISCOYEES  HEE  ATTACHMENT  TO 
AEGALIA. 

Silent  with  passion,  which  liis  ej-es  inflamed. 
The  prince  awhile  beholds  her  ere  he  blamed 
The  frailty  of  affection  ;  but  at  length. 
Through  the  quick  throng  of  thoughts,  arm'd 

vnth  a  strength, 
"\Miicli   cinish'd   the   soft   paternal   smiles   of 

love. 
He   thus  begins — "  And  miist,  O  must  that 

prove 
I>Iy  greatest  curse  on  which  my  hopes  ordain' d 
To  raise  my  hajjpiness  ?  Have  I  refrain' d 
The  pleasui-es  of  a  nuptial  bed,  to  joy 
Alone  in  thee,  nor  trembled  to  destroy 
My  name,  so  that  advancing  thine  I  might 
Live  to  behold  my  sceptre  take  its  flight 
To  a  more  spacious  empire  P  Have  I  spent 
My  youth  till,  grown  in  debt  to  age,  she  hath 

sent 
Diseases  to  arrest  me  that  impair 
Jly  strength  and  hopes  e'er  to  enjoy  an  heir. 
Which  might  preser^-e  our  name,  which  only 

now 
Must  in  our  dusty  annals  live  ;  whilst  thou 
Transfer' st  the  glory  of  our  house  on  one, 
"WTiieh  had  not  I  warm'd  into  Ufe,  had  gone, 
A  wretch  forgotten  of  the  world,  to  th'  earth 
From    whence    he    sprung  ?     But   tear    tliis 

mon.strous  Vjirth 
Of  fancy  from  thy  soul,  quick  as  thou'dst  fly 
Descending  wrath  if  visible,  or  I 
Shall  blast  thee  with  my  anger  till  thy  name 
Eot  in  my  memory ;  not  as  the  same 
That  once  tliou  wert  Ijchold  thoo,  but  as  some 
Dire  prodigy,  which  to  foreshow  should  come 
All  ills  which  through  the  progress  of  my  life 
Did  chance  were  sent.     I  lost  a  queen  and 

wife. 
Thy  virtuous  mother,  who  for  goodness  might 
Have  hero  supplied,  before  f.he  took  her  flight 
To   heaven,   my   better   angel's   place ;   have 

since 
Stood  storms  of  strong  affliction  ;  still  a  prince 
Over  my  passions  until  now,  but  this 
Hath   proved  me   coward.       Oh  I   thou   dost 

amiss 


To  grieve  me  thus,  fond  girl." — With  that  ho 

shook 
His  reverend  head  ;  beholds  her  with  a  look 
Composed  of  gi-ief  and  anger,  which  she  sees 
With  melting  sorrow ;  but  resolved  love  frees 
Her  from  more  yielding  pity — 

She  falls 
Prostrate  at's  feet ;  to  liis  remembrance  calls 
Her  dying  mother's  will,  by  whose  pale  dust 
She  now  conjures  liim  not  to  be  unjust 
Unto  that  promise,  with  which  her  piu-o  soul 
Fled  satisfied  from  earth — as  to  control 
Her  freedom  of  affection. — 

She  then 
Calls  to  remembrance  who  relieved  him  when 
Distress' d  within  Alej^thius'  walls  ;  the  love 
His  subjects  bore  Argalia,  wliich  might  prove 
Her  choice  her  happiness  ;  with  all,  how  great 
A  likeUhood,  it  was  but  the  retreat 
Of  royalty  to  a  more  safe  disguise 
Had  show'd  him  to  their  state's  deluded  eyes 
So  mean  a  thing.     Love's  boundless  rhetoric 
About  to  dictate  more,  he,  wth  a  quick 
And  furious  haste,  forsakes  the  room,  his  rage 
Thus  boiling  o'er — '•  And  must  my  -svretched 

age 
Be  thus  by  thee  tormented  ?  but  take  heed. 
Correct  thy   passions,    or    their   cause   must 

bleed. 
Until  he  quench  the  flame — " 

*  *  Her  soul,  oppress'd. 

Sinks  in  a  pale  swoon,  catching  at  the  rest 
It  must  not  yet  enjoy  ;  swift  help  lends  light, 
Though  faint  and  glimmering,  to  behold  what 

night 
Of  grief  o'crshadow'd  her.      You  that   have 

been 
Upon  the  rack  of  passion,  tortured  in 
The  engines  of  forbidden  love,  that  have 
Shed  fruitless  tears,   spent  hopeless  sighs,  to 

crave 
A  rigid  parent's  fair  aspect,  conceive 
What   wild   distraction   seized  her.      I  must 

leave 
Her  passions'  volume  only  to  be  read 
Within  the  breasts  of  such  whose  hearts  have 

bled 
At  the  like  dangerous  wounds. 

William  Chamberlayne. — Born  1619,  DiVcUGSO. 


583.— AEGALIA  TAKEN  PEISONEE  BY 
THE  TURKS. 

*  *         The  Turks  had  ought 

Made  desperate  onslaughts  on  the  isle,   but 

brought 
Nought  back  but  woinds  and  infamy  ;    but 

now, 
Wearied  with  toil,  they  are  resolved  to  bow 
Their  stubborn  resolutions  with  the  strength 
Of  not-to-be-resisted  want  :  the  length 
Of  the  chronical  disease  extended  had 
To  some  few  months,  since  to  oppress  the  sad 
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But  constant  islanders,  the  army  lay, 
Circling  their  confines.      Whil.-it  thid  tedious 

stay 
From  battle  rusts  the  soldier's  valour  in 
His  tainted  cabin,  there  liad  often  been, 
With  all  varietj'  of  fortune,  fought 
Brave    single    combats,   whose    success    had 

brought 
Honour's  unwither'd  laurels  on  the  brow 
Of  either  party  ;  but  the  balance,  now 
Forced  by  the  hand  of  a  bravo  Turk,  inclined 
"Wholly  to  them.   Thrice  hail  Ids  valour  shined 
In  victory's  refulgent  rays,  thrice  heard 
The  shouts  of  couijuest ;  thrice  on  his  lance 

appear'd 
The  heads  of  noble  Rhodians,  which  had  struck 
A  general  sorrow  'mongst  the  knights.      All 

look 
"Who  next  the  lists  should  enter  ;  each  desires 
The  task  were  his,  but  honour  now  requires 
A  spirit  more  than  vidgar,  or  she  dies 
The  next  attempt,  their  valour's  sacrifice  ; 
To  prop  whoso  ruins,  chosen  by  the  free 
Consent  of  all,  Argalia  comes  to  bo 
Their  happy   champion.       Truce   proclaim'd, 

until 
The  combat  ends,  th'  expecting  people  fill 
The  spacious  battlements  ;  the  Turks  forsake 
Their  tents,  of  whom  the  city  ladies  take 
A  dreailful  view,  till  a  more  noble  sight 
Diverts  their  looks  ;  each  part  behold  their 

knight 
With  various  wishes,  whilst  in  blood  and  sweat 
They  toil  for  victory.     The  conflict's  heat 
Raged   in   their   veins,    which    honour    more 

inflamed 
Than   burning    calentures    could    do ;    both 

blamed 
The  feeble  influence  of  their  stars,  that  gave 
No  speedier  conquest ;  each  neglects  to  save 
Himself,  to  seek  advantage  to  ofl'end 
His  eager  foe.         «  *  * 

*  *  *     But  now  so  long 

The  Turks'  proud  champion  had  endured  the 

strong 
Assaults  of  the  stout  Christian,  till  his  strength 
Cool'd,  ou  the  ground,  with  his  blood — ho  fell 

at  length, 
Beneath  liis  conquering  sword.  The  barbarous 

crew 
O'  the  -i-illains  that  did  at  a  distance  view 
Their  champion's  fall,  all  bands  of  trace  forgot. 
Running  to  succour  liim,  begin  a  hot 
And  desperate  combat  with  those  knights  that 

stand 
To  aid  Argalia,  by  whose  conquering  hand 
Whole   squadrons  of  them   fall,  but  here  he 

spent 
His  mighty  spirit  in  vain,  their  cannons  rent 
His  scatter'd  troops. 


Argalia  lies  in  chains,  ordain'd  to  die 

A  sacrifice  unto  the  cruelty 

Of  the  fierce  bashaw,  whose  loved  favourite  in 

The  combat  late  he  slew  ;  vet  had  not  been 


In  that  so  much  unhappy,  liad  not  he, 

That  honour' d  then  liis  sword  with  victory, 

Half-brother  to  Jauusa  been,  a  bright 

But  cruel  lady,  whoso  refined  deUglit 

Her  slave  (though  husband),  Ammurat,  durst 

not 
Ruffle    with  discontent ;    wherefore,    to    cool 

that  hot 
Contention  of  her  blood,  wliich  ho  foresaw 
That  heavy  news  would  from  her  anger  draw. 
To  quench  vrith  the  brave  Christian's  death,  ho 

sent 
Him  living  to  her,  that  her  anger,  ppent 
In  flaming  torments,  might  not  settle  in 
The  dregs  of  discontent.     Staying  to  win 
Some  Rhodian  castles,  all  the  prisoners  were 
Sent  \vith  a  gu<ard  into  Sardinia,  there 
To  meet  their  wretched  thraldom.      From  the 

rest 
Argalia  sever'd,  soon  hopes  to  be  blest 
With  speedy  death,  though  waited  on  by  all 
The  hell-instructed  torments  that  could  fall 
Within  invention's  reach  ;  but  he's  not  j-et 
Arrived  to  his  period,  his  unmoved  stars  sit 
Thus  in  their  orbs  secured.  It  was  the  use 
Of  th'  Turkish  pride,  which  triumphs  in  th' 

abuse 
Of  suft'ering  Christians,  once,  before  they  take 
The  oraaments  of  nature  off",  to  make 
Their  prisoners  pubHc  to  the  view,  tliat  all 
Might  mock  their  miseries  :  this  sight  did  call 
Janusa  to  her  palace-window,  where, 
WhUst  she  beholds  them,  love  resolved  to  bear 
Her  ruin  on  her  treacherous  eye-beams,  till 
Her  heart  infected  grew  ;  their  orbs  did  fill. 
As  the  most  pleasing  object,  with  the  sight 
Of  him   whose   sword  opcn'd   a  way  for   the 

flight 
Of  her  loved  brother's  soul.     At  the  first  ■^^ew 
Passion  had  struck  her  dumb,  but   when   it 

grew 
Into  desire,  she  speedilj-  did  send 
To  have  his  name — which  kuo^^■n,    hate    did 

defend 
Her  heart  ;  besieged  ^vith  love,  she  sighs,  and 

straight 
Commands  him  to  a  dungeon  :  but  love's  bait 
Cannot  bo  so  cast  up,  though  to  efface 
His   image  from  her  soul   she  strives.     Tlie 

place 
For  execution  she  commands  to  be 
'Gainst  the  next  day  prepared  ;  but  rest  and 

she 
Grow  enemies  about  it :  if  she  steal 
A  slumber  from  her  thoughts,  that  doth  reveal 
Her    passions    in    a    dream,    sometimes    she 

thought 
She  saw  her  brother's  pale  grim  ghost,  that 

brought 
His   grisly   wounds  to  show  her,   smear'd  m 

blood. 
Standing  before  her  sight  ;  and  by  that  flood 
Those  red  streams  wept,  imjiloring  vengeance, 

then, 
Enraged,  she  cries,   "  O,  let  dim  dio  !  "     Bat 

when 
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Her  sleep-imprison" d  fancy,  wandering'  in 
The  shades  of  darken'd  reason,  did  begin 
To  draw  Argalia's  image  on  her  sonl, 
Love's  sovereign  power  did  suddenly  controiil 
The    strength     of     those    abortive    embryos, 

sprung 
From  smother'd  anger.     The  glad  bii-ds  had 

sung 
A  lullaby  to  night,  the  lark  was  fled, 
.On  dropping  wings,  iip  from  Ixis  dewy  bed, 
To  fan  them  in  the  rising  sunbeams,  ore 
AMiose  early  reign  Jauusa,  that  could  bear 
No  longer  lock'd  witlun  her  breast  so  great 
An  army  of  rebellious  passions,  beat 
From  reason's  conquer'd  fortress,  did  unfold 
Her  thoushts  to  Manto,  a  stout  wench  ;  whose 

bold^ 
"Wit,  join'd  with  zeal  to  servo  her,  had  en- 
dear" d 
Her  to  her  best  affections.     Having  clear'il 
All  doubts  with  hopefid  promises,  her  maid, 
By  whose  close  -wiles  this  plot  must  be  cou- 

vey'd, 
To  secret  action  of  her  council  makes 
Two  eunuch  pandars,  by  whose  help  she  takes 
Argalia  from  his  keeper's  charge,  as  to 
Suffer  more  torments  than  the  rest  should  do, 
And  lodged  him  in  that  castle  to  affright 
And  soften  liis  great  soul  %vitli  fear.     The  light, 
"\\Tiich  lent  its  beams  into  the  dismal  place 
In  which  he  lay,  vdthout  presents  the  face 
Of  horror  smear' d  in  blood  ;  a  scaffold  built 
To  be  the  stage  of  murder,  blush' d  with  guilt 
Of  Christian  blood,  by  several  torments  let 
From  th'  impi-isoniug  veins.     This  object  set 
To  startle  liis  resolves  if  good,  and  make 
His  future  joys  more  welcome,  could  not  shake 
The  lieaven-built  pillars  of  his  soul,  that  stood 
Steady,  though  in  the  slippciry  paths  of  blood. 
The  gloomy  night  now  sat  enthroned  in  dead 
And  silent  shadows,  midnight  curtains  spread 
The  earth  in  black  for  what  the  falling  day 
Had  blush'd  in  fii-e,  whilst  the  brave  pris'ner 

lay, 
Circled  in  darkness,  yet  in  those  shades  spends 
The  hours  \vith  angels,  whose  assistance  lends 
Strength  to  the  wings  of  faith. 


He  beholds 
A    glimmering    Hght,    whose    near    approach 

unfolds 
The   leaves   of   darkness.     "VMiile  his  wonder 

grows 
Big  -with  amazement,  the  dim  taper  shows 
False  Manto  enter'd,  who,  prepared  to  be 
A  bawd  unto  her  lustfid  mistress,  came. 
Not  with  persuasive  rhetoric  to  inflame 
A  heart  congeal' d  with  death's  approach. 


Most  blest  of  men  ! 
Compose  thy  wonder,  and  let  only  joy 
Dwell  in  thy  soul.     My  coming's  to  destroy. 
Not  nurse  thy  trembling  fears  :  be  but  so  wise 
To  follow  thy  swift  fate,  and  thou  mayst  ri.se 


Above  the  reach  of  danger.     In  thy  arms 
Circle   that   power   whose  radiant  brightness 

charms 
Fierce  Ammurat's   anger,  when  his  crescents 

shine 
In  a  full  orb  of  forces ;  what  was  tliinc 
Ere   made   a  prisoner,    though   the   doubtful 

state 
Of  her  best  Christian  monarch,  will  abate 
Its    spleudoiu-,    when    that    daughter  of    the 

night. 
Thy  feeble  star,  shines  in  a  heaven  of  light. 
If   Ufe  or  liberty,  then,  bear  a  shape 
Worthy  thy  courting,  swear  not  to  escape 
By  the  attempts  of  strength,  and  I  ■will  free 
The  iron  bonds  of  thy  captivitj*. 
A  solemn  oath,  bj'  that  great  jjower  he  served. 
Took,  and  believed  :  his  hopes  no  longer  starved 
In  expectation.     From  that  swarthy  seat 
Of  sad  despair,  his  narrow  jail,  replete 
With  lazy  damps,  she  leads  him  to  a  room 
In    whose    delights  joy's    summer    seeni'd    to 

bloom, 
There  left  him  to  the  brisk  society 
Of  costly  baths  and  Corsic  wines,  whose  high 
And    sprightly    tempers    from    cool    sherbets 

found 
A  calm  ally  ;  here  his  harsh  thoughts  unwound 
Themselves  in  pleasure,  as  not  fearing  fate 
So  much,  but  that  he  dares  to  recreate 
His  spirit,  by  unwieldy  action  tired. 
With  all  that  lust  into  no  crime  had  fired. 
By  mutes,  those  silent  ministers  of  sin, 
His  sullied  garments  were  removed,  and  in 
Their  place  such  various  habits  laid,  as  pride 
Would  clothe  her  favourites  with.         * 

Unruffled  here  by  the  rash  wearer,  rests 
Fair  Persian  mantles,  rich  Sclavonian  vests. 


Though  on  this  swift  variety  of  fate 

He  looks  -with  wonder,  yet  his  brave  soul  sate 

Too  safe  within  her  guards  of  reason,  to 

Be   shook   with   passion :  that  there's  some- 

tliiug  new 
And  strange  approacliing  after  such  a  storm, 
This  gentle  calm  assures  him.  * 


His  Umbs    from   wounds   but  late  recover 'd, 

now 
Refresh'd  with  liquid  odours,  did  allow 
Their  suppled  nerves  no  softer  rest,  but  in 
Such  robes  as  wore  their  ornament  within, 
Veil'd  o'er  their  beauty.  *  * 


His  guilty  conduct  now  had  brought  him  near 
Janusa's  room,  the  glaring  Lights  appear 
Thorough    the    window's    crystal    walls,    the 

strong 
Perfumes  of  balmy  incense  mix'd  among 
The  wandering  atoms  of  the  air  did  fly. 

*  *  The  open  doors  allow 
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A  free  access  into  the  room,  wlierc  come, 
Such  real  forms  lie  saw  as  woixJd  strike  dumb 
The  Alcoran's  tales  of  Paradise,  the  fair 
And  sparkliiif,'  f,'ems  i'  the  gilded  roof  impair 
Their  taper's  fire,  yet  both  themselves  confess 
Weak  to  those  flames  Janusa's  eyes  possess 
With  such  a  joy  as  bodies  that  do  long 
For  souls,  shall  meet  them  in  the  doomsday 

throng, 
She  that  ruled  princes,  though  not  passions, 

sate 
Waiting  her  lover,  on  a  throne  whose  state 
Epitomized  the  empire's  wealth  ;  her  robe, 
With  costly  pride,  had  robb'd  the  chequer'd 

globe 
Of  its  most  fair  and  orient  jewels,  to 
Enhance  its  value  ;  captive  princes  who 
Had  lost  their  crowns,  might  there  those  gems 

have  seen. 


Placed  in  a  seat  near  her  bright  throne,  to 

stir 
His  settled  thoughts  she  thus  begins  :  "  From 

her 
Your  sword  hath  so  much  injured  as  to  shed 
Blood  so  near  kin  to  mine,  that  it  was  fed 
By  the  same  milky  fountain.^,  and  within 
One  womb  warm'd  into  life,  is  such  a  sin 
I  could  not  pardon,  did  not  love  commit 
A  rape  upon  my  mercy  :  all  the  wit 
Uf  man  in  vain  inventions  had  been  lost, 
Ere   thou  redeem'd ;  which  now,  although   it 

cost 
The  price  of  all  my  honours,  I  vnH  do  : 
Be  but  so  full  of  gratitude  as  to 
Repay    my  care  with  love.     WTiy  dost  thou 

thus 
Sit  dumb  to  my  discourse  ?  it  lies  in  us 
To  raise  or  ruin  thee,  and  make  my  way 
Thorough    their    bloods    that    our    embraces 

stay." 


To  charm  those  sullen  spirits  that  within 
The  dark  cells  of  his  conscience   might   have 

been 
Yet  by  religion  hid — that  gift  divine, 
The  soul's  composure,  music,  did  refine 
The  lazy  air,  whose  polish'd  harmony, 
"VNTiilst  dancing  in  redoubled  echoes,  by 
A  wanton  song  was  answer'd,  whose  each  part 
Invites  the  hearing  to  betray  the  heart. 
Having  with  all  these  choice  flowers  strew'd  the 

way 
That  leads  to  lust,  to  shun  the  slow  decay 
Of  his  approach,  her  sickly  passions  haste 
To  die  in  action.     "Come,"    she   cries,    "we 

waste 
The  precious  minutes.     Xow  thou  know'st  for 

wliat 
Thou'i-t  sent  for  hither." 

Brave  Argalia  sits, 
With  virtue  cool'd.         #  *  « 

*  #      "  And  must  my  freedom  then 

At  such  a  rate  be  piu-chased  .-  rather,  when 


My  life  expires  in  torments,  let  my  namo 
Forgotten    die,    than    live   in   black-mouth'd 

fame, 
A  servant  to  thy  lust.     Go,  tempt  thy  own 
pamn'd  infidels  to  sin,  that  ne'er  had  known 
The  way  to  virtue  :  not  this  cobweb  veil 
Of  beauty,  which  thou  wear'st  but  as  a  jail 
To  a  soul  pale  with  guilt,  can  cover  o'er 
Thy  mind's  deformity.    •  •  • 

»  *  »  # 

Eent  from  these  gilded  pleasures,  send  me  to 
A  dungeon  dark  as  hell,  where  shadows  do 
Reign  in  eternal  silence ;  let  these  rich 
And  costly  robes,  the  gaudy  trappings  which 
Thou  mean'st  to  clothe  my  sin  in,  be  exchanged 
For  sordid  rags.     When  thy  fierce  spleen  hath 

ranged 
Through   all   invented   torments,    choose    the 

worst 
To  pimish  my  denial ;  less  accurst 
I  so  shall  pf-rish.  than  if  by  consent 
I  taught  thy  guilty  thoughts  how  to  augment 
Their  sin  in  action,  and,  by  giving  ease 
To  thy  blood's  fever,  took  its  loath'd  disease." 

*  *  *         Her  look, 

Cast  like  a  felon's *  »  « 

Was  sad  ;  with  silent  grief  the  room  she  leaves. 
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Placed,  by  false  Manto,  in  a  closet,  which. 
Silent  and  sad,  had  only  to  enrich 
Its  roof  -with  light,  some  few  neglected  beams 
Sent  from  Janusa's  room,  which  serve  as  streams 
To  watch  intelligence  ;  here  he  beheld, 
WTiile  she  who  with  his  absence  hatl  expell'd 
All  thoughtful  cares,  was  with  her  joy  swell'd 

liigh. 
As  captives  are  when  call'd  to  liberty. 
Perfumed  and  costly,  her  fair  bed  was  more 
Adomd  than  shrines  which  costly  kings  adore  : 
Incense,  in  smoky  curls,  climbs  to  the  fair 
Roof,  whilst  choice  music  rarefies  the  air  ; 
Each  element  in  more  perfection  here. 
Than  in  the  first  creation  did  appear. 
Yet  lived  in  harmony  :  the  wing'd  fire  lent 
Perfumes  to  the  air,  that  to  moist  cordials  pent 
In  crystal  vials,  strength  ;  and  those  impart 
Their  vigour  to  that  ball  of  earth,  the  heart. 
The  nice  eye  here  epitomized  might  see 
Rich  Persia's  wealth,  and  old  Rome's  luxurj-. 

But  now,  like  Nature's  new-maJe  favourite. 
Who,  until  all.  created  for  delight 
Was  framed,  did  ne'er  see  Parailise.  comes  in 
Deceived  Argalia,  tliinkiug  he  had  been 
pall'd  thither  to  behold  a  penitent. 

•  *  •  *         24 
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*  *  "With  such  a  high 

Heroic  scorn  as  aged  saints  that  die. 
Heaven's  fav'rites,  leave  the  trivial  world — he 

slights 
That  gilded  pomp  ;  no  splendent  beam  invites 
His  serious  eye  to  meet  their  objects  iu 
An  amorous  glance,  reserved  as  he  had  been 
Before  his  grave  confessor  :  he  beholds 
Beauty's  bright  magic,  while  its  art  unfolds 
Great  love's  mysterious  i-iddles.  and  commands 
Captive  Janusa  to  infringe  the  bands 
Of  matrimonial  modesty.     When  all 
Temptation  fails,  she  leaves  her  throne  to  fall, 
The  scorn  of  greatness,  at  his  feet :  but  prayer, 
Like  flattery,  expires  in  useless  air. 
Too  weak  to  batter  that  firm  confidence 
Their    torment's    thunder    could    not    shake. 

From  hence 
Despair,  love's  tyrant,  had  enforced  her  to 
More  vnld  attempts,  had.  not  her  Ammurat, 

who, 
Unseen,  beheld  all  this,  prevented,  by 
His  sight,  the  death  of  bleeding  modesty. 

Made  swift  with  rage,  the  raffled  curtain  flies 
His  angry  touch — he  enters — fix'd  liis  eyes, 
From  whence  some  drops  of  rage  distil,  on  her 
Wliose  heart  had  lent  her  face  its  character. 
Whilst  he  stood  red  with  flaming  anger,  she 
Looks  pale  with  fear — passion's  disparity 
Dwelt  in  their  troubled  breasts  ;  his  vnld  eyes 

stood 
Like  comets,  when  attracting  storms  of  blood 
Shook   with   portentous  sad,  the   whilst  hers 

sate 
Like   the  dull  earth,  when  trembling  at  the 

fate 
Of  those  ensuing  evils — heaAT  fix'd 
Within  their  orbs.     Passions  thus    strangely 

mix'd. 
No  various  fever  e'er  created  in 
The  phrenzied  brain,  when  sleep's  sweet  calm 

had  been 
From  her  soft  throne  deposed. 

*  *  *  * 

Sc  having  paused,  his  dreadful  voice  thus  broken 

The  dismal  silence  : — 

"  Thou  curse  of  my  nativity,  that  more 

Affects  me  than  eternal  wrath  can  do — 

Spirits  condemn'd,  some  fiends,  instruct  me  to 

Heighten  revenge  to  thy  desert ;  but  so 

I  should  do  more  than  mortals  may,  and  throw 

Thy  spotted  soul  to  flames.     Yet  I  will  give 

Its' passport  hence  ;  for  think  not  to  outUve 

This  hour,  this  fatal  hour,  ordain' d  to  see 

More  than  an  age  before  of  tragedy." 

«  «  *  # 

*  *     Fearing  tears  should  win 
The  victory  of  anger,  Ammurat  draws 

His  scimitar,  which  had  in  blood  -writ  laws 
For  conquer'd  provinces,  and  with  a  s.vift 
And  cruel  rage,  ere  penitence  could  lift 
Her  burthen' d  soul  in  a  repentant  thought 


Tow'rds  heaven,  sheathes  the  cold  steel  in  her 

soft 
And  snowy  breast :  with  a  loud  groan  she  falls 
Upon  the  bloody  floor,  half  breathless,  calls 
For  his  untimely  pity  ;  but  percei\-ing 
The    fleeting    spuits,    -svith    her    blood,   were 

leaving 
Her  heart  unguarded,  she  implores  that  breath 
■SATiich  yet  remain'd,  not  to  bewail  her  death. 
But  beg  liis  life  that  caused  it — on  her  knees, 
StruggUng  to  rise.     But  now  calm'd  Ammurat 

frees 
Her  from  disturbing  death,  in  his  last  great 

work, 
And  thus  declares  some  ^-irtue  in  a  Turk. 


"  I  ha%-e,  brave  Christian,  by  perusing  thee 
In  this  great  art  of  honour,  learnt  to  be. 
Too  late,  thy  follower :  this  ring  (with  that 
Gives  him  his  signet)  shall,  when  question' d  at 
The  castle  guards,  thy  safety  be.     And  now 
I  see  her  blood's  low  water  doth  allow 
Me  only  time  to  launch  my  soul's  black  bark 
Into  death's  rubric  sea — for  to  the  dark 
And  silent  region,  though  we  here  were  by 
Passion  divorced,  fortune  shall  not  deny 
Our  souls  to  sail  together.     From  thy  eyes 
Eemove  death's  load,  and  see  what  sacrifice 
My  love  is  offering."  With  that  word,  a  stroke 
Pierces  his  breast,  whose  speedy  pains  invoke 
Death's   opiates   to  appease  them  :    he  sinks 

dovm 
By's  djing  mfe,  who,  ere  the  cold  flood  drown 
Life  iu  the  deluge  of  her  wounds,  once  more 
Betrays  her  eyes  to  the  light ;  and  though  they 

wore 
The  weight  of  death  upon  their  lids,  did  keep 
Them  so  long  open,  till  the  icy  sleep 
Began  to  seize  on  him,  and  then  she  cries — 
"  O  see,  just  heaven !  see,  see  my  Ammiu-at  dies, 
To  wander  with  me  m  the  unknown  shade 
Of  immortality — But  I  have  made 
The  wounds  that  murther'd  both  :   liis  hanu 

that  gave 
Mine,  did  but  gently  let  me  blood  to  save 
An  everlasting  fever.     Pardon  me. 
My  dear,  my  dying  lord.     Eternity 
Shall  see  my  soul  white-wash' d  in  tears ;  but 

oh! 
I  now  feel  time's  dear  want — they  will  not  flow 
Fast  as  my  stream  of  blood.     Christian,  fare- 
well ! 
■\\liene'er  thou  dost  our  tragic  story  tell, 
Do  not  extenuate  my  crimes,  but  let 
Them  in  their  o^vn  black  characters  be  set, 
Near  Ammurat's  bright  virtues,  that,  read  by 
Th'  unpractised  lover,  which  posterity, 
Wliilst  wanton  \vinds  play  with  our  dust,  shall 

raise 
On  beauties  ;  that  the  good  may  justice  praise 
By  his  example,  and  the  bad  by  mine 
From    -vice's    throne    be    scared    to    virtue's 
shrine. 

«  *  *  This, 

She  cries,  is  our  last  interview  " — a  kiss 
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Then  joins  their  bloodlcsa  lips — each  close  the 

eyes 
Of  the  other,  whilst  tho  parting  spirit  flies. 
William  Chamherlayne. — Bom  1G19, Died  1G89. 


5S5.— ON  A  GIRDLE. 
That  which  her  slender  waist  confii:el 
Shall  now  my  joj-t'ul  temples  bind  ; 
It  wa*  niv  heav'ii's  cxtromest  sphere, 
Tho  p:ile  "which  held  that  lovely  deer ; 
My  joy,  my  griel',  my  hope,  my  love. 
Did  a.]}  within  this  circle  move ! 
A  nan-ow  compass  !  and  yet  there 
Dwelt  all  that's  pood,  and  aU  that's  fair. 
Give  me  but  what  this  ribbon  bound, 
Take  all  the  rest  tho  sun  goes  round. 

Edmund  Waller.— Born  1G05,  Died  1687. 


5S6.— ON  LOVE. 

Anger,  in  hasty  words  or  blows. 
Itself  discharges  on  our  foes  ; 
And  son-ow.  too,  finds  some  rchef 
In  tears,  which  wait  upon  our  grief : 
So  ev'ry  passion,  but  fond  love, 
Unto  its  own  redress  docs  move ; 
But  that  alone  the  wTctch  inclines 
To  what  prevents  his  own  designs  ; 
Makes  him  lament,  and  sigh,  and  weep, 
Disordcr'd,  tremble,  fa-vvn,  and  creep; 
Postures  which  render  him  despised, 
Where  he  endeavours  to  be  prized. 
For  women  (Iwm  to  be  controll'd) 
Stoop  to  the  forward  and  the  bold ; 
Affect  tho  haughty  and  the  proud. 
The  gay.  the  frolic,  and  the  loud, 
Who  first  the  gen'rous  steed  opprest, 
Not  kneeling  did  salute  the  beast ; 
But  with  high  courage,  life,  and  force, 
Approaching,  tam'd  th'  unndy  horse. 

Unwisely  we  the  wiser  East 
Pity,  supposing  them  opprest 
With  tyrants'  force,  whose  law  is  will, 
By  which  they  govern,  spoil,  and  kiU  ; 
Each  nymyih,  but  moderately  fair, 
Commands  with  no  less  rigour  here. 
Should  some  brave  Turk,  that  walks  among 
His  twenty  lasses,  bright  and  young. 
Behold  as  many  gallants  here. 
With  modest  guise  and  silent  fear. 
All  to  one  female  idol  bend, 
AVhile  her  high  pride  docs  scarce  descend 
To  mark  their  foUics,  ho  would  swear 
That  these  her  guard  of  eunuchs  were, 
And  that  a  more  majestic  queen, 
Or  humbler  slaves,  ho  had  not  seen. 

All  this  with  indignation  spoke, 
In  vain  I  struggled  \s-ith  the  yoke 
Of  mighty  Love  :  that  contiu'ring  look, 
Wlieu  next  beheld,  like  lightning  strook 


My  blasted  eoid,  and  made  me  bow 
Lower  than  those  I  pitietl  now. 

So  tho  tall  stag,  upon  the  brink 
Of  some  smooth  stream,  about  to  drink, 
Sur\-ej-ing  there  his  armed  head. 
With  shame  remembers  that  he  fled 
Tlio  scorned  dogs,  resolves  to  trj- 
The  combat  next  ;  but  if  their  crj* 
Invades  again  his  trembling  ear. 
He  straight  resumes  liis  wonted  care  ; 
Leaves  the  untasted  spring  behind. 
And,  wing'd  \vith  fear,  outflics  the  wind. 
Edmund  Waller.— Bom  1C05,  Died  1687. 


5S7.— A    PANEGYEIC    TO     THE     LORD 
PROTECTOR. 

^^^^ile  with  a  strong  and  yet  a  gentle  hand. 
You  bridle  faction,  and  our  hearts  command. 
Protect  us  from  ourselves,  and  from  the  foe. 
Make  us  unite,  and  make  us  conquer  too  : 

Let  partial  spirits  still  aloud  complain. 
Think   themselves   injiu-"d   that   they  cannot 

reign. 
And  own  no  libeny.  but  where  they  may 
Without  control  upon  their  fellows  prey. 

Above  the  waves  as  Neptune  show'd  liis  face. 
To  chide  the  winds,  and  save  the  Trojan  race  ; 
So  has  your  highness,  rais'd  above  the  rest, 
Storms  of  ambition,  tossing  us,  represt. 

Your  drooping  country,  torn  with  ci's-il  hate, 
Eestor'd  by  you,  is  made  a  glorious  state  , 
The  seat  of  empire,  wliere  the  Irish  come. 
And  the  unwilling  Scots,  to  fetch  their  doom. 

The  sea  's  oiu;  ovm  :  and  now  all  nations  greet, 
With  bending  sails,  each  vessel  of  our  fleet : 
Your  power  extends  as  far  as  winds  can  blow. 
Or  swelling  sails  upon  the  globe  may  go. 

Heaven  (that  hath  plac'd  this  island  to  give 

law, 
To  balance  Europe,  and  her  states  to  awe) 
In  this  conjunction  doth  on  Britain  smile.. 
The  greatest  leader,  and  the  greatest  isle  ! 

■\Yhethcr  this  portion  of  tho  world  were  rent. 
By  the  rude  ocean,  from  the  continent. 
Or  thus  created  :  it  was  sure  design'd 
To  be  the  sacred  refuge  of  mankind. 

Hither  th'  oppress'd  shall  henceforth  resort. 
Justice  to  crave,  and  succour,  at  your  court  : 
And  then  your  highness,  not  for  our's  alone. 
But  for  the  world's  protector  shall  be  known. 

Fame,  swifter  than  your  winged  nai-j',  flies 
Through  every  land,  that  near  the  ocean  lies  : 
Sounding    your    name,    and    teUing    dreadful 

news 
To  all  that  piracy  and  rapine  use.  ^^^ 
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"With  such  a  chief  the  meanest  nation  blest, 
Might  hope  to  lift  her  head  above  the  rest : 
"\\'hat  may  be  thought  impossible  to  do 
By  us,  embraced  by  the  sea  and  you  ? 

Lords  of  the  world's  great  waste,  the  ocean, 

we 
^Vhole  forests  send  to  reign  upon  the  sea ; 
And  every  coast  may  trouble,  or  relieve  : 
Bvit  none  can  visit  us  without  your  leave. 

Angels  and  we  have  this  prerogative, 
That  none  can  at  our  happy  seats  arrive  : 
^^^^ile  we  descend  at  pleasure,  to  invade 
The  bad  ^vith  vengeance,  and  the  good  to  aid. 

Our  little  world,  the  image  of  the  great, 
Like  that,  amidst  the  boundless  ocean  set, 
Of  her  own  growth  hath  aU  that  nature  craves, 
And  all  that's  rare,  as  tribute  from  the  waves. 

As  Egypt  does  not  on  the  clouds  rely, 

But  to  the  Nile  owes  more  than  to  the  sky  ; 

So,  what  our  Earth,  and  what  our  Heaven, 

denies, 
Our  ever-constant  friend,  the  sea,  supphes. 

The  taste  of  hot  Arabia's  spice  we  know. 
Free  from  the  scorching  sun  that  makes  it 

grow  : 
Without  the  worm,  in  Persian  silks  we  .shine  ; 
And,  without  planting,  drink  of  every  vine. 

To  dig  for  wealth,  we  weary  not  our  limbs  ; 
Gold,  though  the  heaviest  metal,  hither  swims. 
Ours  is  the  harvest  where  the  Indians  mow, 
We  plough  the  deep,  and  reap  what  others 
sow. 

Things  of  the  noblest  kind  our  own  soil  breeds. 
Stout  are  our  men,  and  warlike  are  our  steeds  : 
Rome,   though  her  eagle  through  the  world 

had  flown, 
Could  never  make  this  island  all  her  own. 

Here  the  third  Edward,  and  the  Black  Prince 

too, 
France-conquering  Henry  flourish'd,  and  now 

you  ; 
For  whom  we  stay'd,  as  did  the  Grecian  state. 
Till  Alexander  came  to  urge  their  fate. 

When  for  more  worlds  the  Macedonian  cry'd, 
He  wist  not  Thetis  in  her  lap  did  hide 
Another  yet :  a  world  reserv'd  for  you. 
To  make  more  great  than  that  he  did  subdue. 

He  safely  might  old  troops  to  battle  lead, 
Against  th'  unwarlike  Persian  and  the  Mede, 
\^ose  hasty  flight  did,  from  a  bloodless  field, 
More  spoils  than  honour  to  the  victor  yield. 

A  race  unconquer'd,  by  their  clime  made  bold, 
The  Caledonians,  arm'd  with  want  und  cold. 
Have,  by  a  fate  indulgent  to  your  fame, 
Been  from  all  ages  kept  for  you  to  tame. 


Whom  the  old  Roman  wall  so  iU  confin'd. 
With  a  new  chain  of  garrisons  you  bind  : 
Here  foreign  gold  no  more  shall  make  them 

come  ; 
Our  English  iron  holds  them  fast  at  home. 

They,   that  henceforth   must   be   content   to 

know 
No  warmer  region  than  their  hills  of  snow, 
]\Iay  blame  the  sun ;  but  must  extol  your  grace. 
Which  in  our  senate  hath  allow'd  them  place. 

Prefer'd  by  conquest,  happily  o'erthrown. 
Falling  they  rise,  to  be  vfith  us  made  one  : 
So   kind   dictators   made,    when    they    came 

home. 
Their  vanquish' d  foes  free  citizens  of  Rome. 

Like  favour  find  the  Irish,  with  like  fate 
Advanced  to  be  a  portion  of  our  state  ; 
Wliile  by  your  valour,    and  your  bounteous 

mind. 
Nations  di%nded  by  the  sea  are  join'd. 

Holland  to  gain  your  friendship,  is  content 
To  be  our  out-guard  on  the  continent : 
She  from  her  fellow-provinces  would  go. 
Rather  than  hazard  to  have  you  her  foe. 

In  our  late  fight,  when  cannons  did  diffuse. 
Preventing  posts,  the  terrour  and  the  news. 
Our  neighbour  princes  trembled  at  their  roar  ; 
But   our   conjunction    makes    them    tremble 


Your  never-faUing  sword  made  war  to  cease. 
And  now  you  heal  us  with  the  acts  of  peace  ; 
Our  minds  -svith  bounty  and  with  awe  engage, 
In^-ite  affection,  and  restrain  our  rage. 

Less  pleasure  take  brave  minds  in  battles  won. 
Than  in  restoring  such  as  are  undone  : 
Tigers  have  courage,  and  the  rugged  bear, 
But  man  alone  can,  whom  he  conquers,  spare. 

To  pardon,  willing,  and  to  punish,  loth. 

You  strike  with  one  hand,  but  you  heal  ^vith 

both; 
Lifting  up  all  that  prostrate  He,  you  grieve 
You  cannot  make  the  dead  again  to  live. 

"When  Fate  or  errour  had  our  age  misled. 
And  o'er  this  nation  such  confusion  spread  ; 
The  only  cure,  which  could  from  Heaven  come 

down. 
Was  so  much  power  and  piety  in  one. 

One  !  whose  extraction  from  an  ancient  line 
Gives   hope   again,   that   weU-born  men  may 

shine ; 
The  meanest  in  your  nature,  mild  and  good  : 
The  noblest  rest  secured  in  your  blood. 

Oft  have  we  wonder'd,  how  you  hid  in  peace 
A  mind  proportion' d  to  such  things  as  these  ; 
How  such  a  ruling  sp'rit  you  could  restrain, 
And  practise  first  over  yourself  to  reign. 
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Your  private  lifo  did  a  just  pattern  give, 
How   fathers,    husbands,   pious   sons,  should 

live  ; 
Born  to  command,  your  princely  virtues  slept, 
Like  humble  David's,  while  the  flock  ho  kept. 

But  when  your  troubled  country  call'd  you 

forth, 
Your   thiiiiiug   courage    and   your    matchless 

worth. 
Dazzling  the  eyes  of  all  that  did  pretend, 
To  fiereo  contention  gave  a  prosperous  end. 

Still,  as  you  rise,  the  state,  exalted  too. 
Finds  no  distemper  while  'tis  chaiig'd  by  j-ou  ; 
Chang'd  like  the  world's  great  scene  I    when 

without  noise, 
The  rising  sun  night's  viilgar  lights  destroys. 

Had  j'ou,  some  ages  past,  this  race  of  glory 
Run,    with   amazement  we  should  read  your 

story : 
But  living  virtue,  all  achievements  past. 
Meets  envy  still,  to  grapple  with  at  last. 

This  CiKsar  found ;  and  that  ungrateful  age, 
With  losing   him,    went   back   to  blood  and 

rage ; 
Mistaken  Brutus  thought  to  break  their  yoke. 
But  cut  the  bond  of  union  ■\\Tith  that  stroke. 

That  sun  once  set,  a  thousand  meaner  stars. 
Gave  a  dim  light  to  ^nolence  and  wars  ; 
To  such  a  tempest  as  now  threatens  all, 
Did  not  your  mighty  arm  prevent  the  fall. 

If  Rome's  great  senate  could  not  wield  that 

sword. 
Which  of  the  conquer' d  world  had  made  them 

lord; 
^Miat  hope  had  ours,  while  yet  their  power 

was  new. 
To  rule  victorious  armies,  but  by  you  ? 

You !  that  had  taught  them  to   subdue  their 

foes. 
Could    order    teach,  and    their    high    spirits 

compose : 
To  every  duty  could  their  minds  engage. 
Provoke    their    courage,   and  command    their 

rage. 

So,  when  a  lion  shakes  his  dreadful  mane. 
And  angry  grow.-;,  if  ho  that  first  took  pain 
To  tamo   his   youth,    approach  the  haughty 

beast. 
He  bends  to  him,  but  frights  away  the  rest. 

As  the  vex'd  world,  to  find  repose,  at  last 
I       Itself  into  Augustus'  arms  did  cast  ; 
j       So  England  now  does,  >vith  like  toil  opprest, 
I       Her  weary  head  upon  your  bosom  rest. 


Then  lot  the  Muses,  with  such  notes  as  these, 
Instruct  us  what  belongs  unto  our  jicace  I 
YoiU"  battles  they  hereafter  shall  indite, 
And  diaw  tlio  image  of  our  Mars  in  fight ; 


Tell  of  towns  storm'd,  of  armies  over-run, 
And  mighty  kingdoms  by  your  conduct  won  ; 
How,  wliilo  you  thunder'd,  clouds  of  duet  did 

choke 
Contending  troops,  and  seas  lay  hid  in  smoke. 

Illustrious  acts  high  raptures  do  infuse, 
And  every  conqueror  creates  a  Muse : 
Here  in  low  strains  your  milder  deeds  we  sing : 
But   there,    my   lord !    we'll   bays   and   olive 
bring 

To  crown  your  head, while  you  in  triumph  ride 
O'er  vanquish'd  nations,  and  the  sea  beside  ; 
While  all  your  neighbour  princes  unto  j'Ou, 
Like  Joseph's  sheaves,  pay  reverence  and  bow. 

Edmund  Waller.— Born  1605,  Died  1687. 


588.— AT  PENSHUEST. 

"While  in  this  park  I  sing,  the  list'ning  deer 
Attend  my  passion,  and  forget  to  fear  ; 
^NTien  to  the  beeches  I  report  my  flame, 
Thej-  bow  their  heads,  as^  if  they  felt  the  same. 
To  gods  appealing,  when  I  reach  their  bowers 
With   loud   complaints,    they   answer   me   in 

showers. 
To  thee  a  ^vild  and  cruel  soul  is  given. 
More  deaf  than  trees,  and  prouder  than  the 

heav'n  ! 
Loves  foe  profess'd !   why  dost  thou  falsely 

feign 
Thyself  a  Sidney  ?  from  which  noble  strain 
He  sprung,  that  could  so  far  exalt  the  name 
Of  Love,  and  warm  our  nation  with  his  flame  ; 
That  all  we  can  of  love  or  liigh  desire. 
Seems  but  the  smoke  of  amorous  Sidney's  fire. 
Nor  call  her  mother  who  so  well  does  prove 
One  breast  may  hold  both  chastity  and  love. 
ICever  can  she,  that  so  exceeds  the  spring 
In  joy  and  bountj',  be  supposed  to  bring 
One  so  destructive.     To  no  human  .'^tock 
We  owe  this  fierce  unkindne.«s,  but  the  rock ; 
That  cloven  rock  produced  thee,  by  whose  side 
Nature,  to  recompense  the  fatal  pride 
Of   such  stem  beauty,  placed   those  healing 

springs 
AMiich  not  more  help  than  that  destruction 

brings. 
Thy  heart  no  ruder  than  the  rugged  stone. 
I  might,  like  Orpheus,  with  my  num'rous  moan 
Melt  to  compassion  ;  now  nij-  traifrous  song 
With  thee  conspii-cs  to  do  the  singer  wrong ; 
^^^lile  thus  I  sutl'or  not  myself  to  lose 
The  memory  of  what  augments  my  woes  ; 
But  wth  my  owni  breath  still  foment  the  fire, 
Wliich  flames  as  high  as  fancy  can  aspire  1 
This  last  complaint  the  indulgent  ears  did 

jnerce 
Of  just  Apollo,  president  of  verse  ; 
Highly  coucenid  that  the  Muse  should  bring^ 
Damage  to  one  whom  he  had  taught  to  sing  : 
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THE  BUD. 


[Fourth  Period. — 


Thus  lie  advised  me  :  "  On  yon  aged  tree 
Hang  up  thy  lute,  and  liie  thee  to  the  sea, 
That  there  with  wonders  thj'  diverted  mind 
Some  truce,  at  least,  may  with  tliis  passion 

find." 
Ah,  cruel  nymph !    from   whom   her   humble 

swain 
Flies  for  relief  unto  the  raging  main. 
And  from  the  ^vinds  and  tempests  does  expect 
A  milder  fate  than  from  her  cold  neglect ! 
Yet  there  he'll  pray  that  the  unkind  may  prove 
Blest  in  her  choice  ;   and  vows  this  endless 

love 
Springs  from  no  hope  of  what  she  can  confer. 
But  from  those  gifts  which  Heav'n  has  hcap'd 

on  her. 

Edmund  W^dlcr.—Bom  1605,  Died  1687. 


589.— THE  BUD. 

Lately  on  j'onder  sweUing  bush, 
Big  -with  many  a  coming  rose. 
This  early  bud  began  to  blush. 
And  did  but  half  itself  disclose  ; 
I  pluck' d  it  though  no  better  grown, 
And  now  you  see  how  full  'tis  blown. 

Still,  as  I  did  the  leaves  inspire. 
With  such  a  purple  light  they  shone, 
As  if  they  had  been  made  of  fire. 
And  spreading  so  would  flame  anon. 
AU  that  was  meant  by  air  or  sun. 
To  the  young  flow'r  my  breath  has  done. 

If  our  loose  breath  so  much  can  do, 
TVTiat  may  the  same  in  forms  of  love, 
Of  purest  love  and  music  too, 
AVhen  Flavia  it  aspires  to  move  ? 
When  that  which  lifeless  buds  persuades 
To  wax  more  soft,  her  youth  invades  ? 

Edmund  Waller.— Bom  1605,  Died  1687. 


590.— SAY,  LOVELY  DEEAM  ! 


Say,  lovely  dream  !  where  couldst  thou  find 
Shades  to  counterfeit  that  face  ? 

Colours  of  this  glorious  kind 
Come  not  from  any  mortal  place. 

In  heav'n  itself  thou  sure  wert  dress'd 

With  that  angel-like  disguise ; 
Thus  deluded,  am  I  blest, 

And  see  my  joy  ^vith  closed  eyes. 

But,  ah  !  this  image  is  too  kind 

To  be  other  than  a  dream  ; 
Cruel  Sacharissa's  mind 

Xe'cr  put  on  that  sweet  extreme. 


Fair  di-eam  !  if  thou  intend'st  me  grace. 
Change  that  heavenly  face  of  thine  ; 

Paint  despised  love  in  thy  face, 
And  make  it  t'  appear  like  mine. 

Palo,  wan,  and  meagre,  let  it  look, 

With  a  pity-mo^^ng  shape. 
Such  as  wander  by  the  brook 

Of  Lethe,  or  from  gi-aves  escaixs. 

Then  to  that  matchless  nymph  appear. 
In  whoso  shape  thou  shinest  so  ; 

Softly  in  her  sleeping  ear 

With  humble  words  express  my  woe. 

Perhaps  from  greatness,  state,  and  pride. 

Thus  surprised,  she  may  fall ; 
Sleep  does  disproportion  hide, 

And,  death  resembling,  equals  all. 

Edmund  Waller.— Born  1605,  Died  1G87. 


591.— GO,  LOVELY  EOSE! 


Go,  lovely  rose  ! 

TeU  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 

That  now  she  knows, 

^Vllen  I  resemble  her  to  thee, 

How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her,  that's  young, 

And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied, 

That,  hadst  thou  sprung 

In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide, 

Thou  must  have  uncommcuded  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 

Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired  ; 

Bid  her  come  forth. 

Suffer  herself  to  be  desired. 

And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Then  die  !  that  she 

The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee, 

How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share 

That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair  ! 

Edmund  Waller.— Born  1605,  Died  1687. 


592.— OLD  AGE  AND  DEATH. 

The  seas  are  quiet  when  the  winds  give  o'er ; 
So  calm  are  we  when  passions  are  no  more. 
For  then  we  know  how  vain  it  was  to  boast 
Of  fleeting  things,  too  certain  to  be  lost. 
Clouds  of  affection  from  oiu:  younger  eyes 
Conceal  that  emptiness  which  age  descries. 

The  soul's  dark  cottage,  battor'd  and  decay'd. 
Lets  in  new  light  through  cliinks  that  time 
has  madg : 
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Strongrcr  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become, 
As  thoy  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home. 
Leaving  the  old,  both  worlds   at   once  they 

view, 
That  .stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new. 

Ediditnd  Walhr.—B'jrn  1C05,  Died  1087. 


593.— TO  AMORET. 

Fair !  that  you  may  truly  know, 
\\'Tiat  you  unto  Th^Tsis  owe  ; 
I  will  tell  j'ou  how  I  do 
Saeharissa  love,  and  .you. 

Joy  salutes  me,  when  I  set 
My  blest  eyes  on  Amoret : 
But  with  wonder  I  am  strook, 
^Miile  I  on  the  other  look. 

If  sweet  Amoret  complains, 
I  have  sense  of  all  her  pains  : 
But  for  Saeharissa  I 
Do  not  only  gi-ieve,  but  die. 

.■Ul  that  of  myself  is  mine, 
Lovely  Amoret !  is  thine, 
Sacharissa's  cajjtive  fain 
Would  untie  his  iron  chain  ; 
And.  those  pcorchingr  beams  to  shun 
To  thy  crentle  shadow  run. 

If  the  soul  had  free  election 
To  dispose  of  her  affection  ; 
I  would  not  thus  long  have  borne 
Haughty  Sacharissa's  scorn  : 
But  'tis  sure  some  power  above, 
'\\niich  controls  our  -wills  in  love  ! 

If  not  a  love,  a  strong  desire 
To  create  and  sjircad  that  fire 
In  my  breast  solicits  me, 
Beauteous  Amoret  1  for  thee. 

'Tis  amazement  more  than  love, 
Which  her  radiant  eyes  do  move  : 
If  less  splendour  wait  on  tliine, 
Yet  they  so  benignlj'  shine, 
I  would  turn  my  dazzled  sight 
To  behold  their  milder  light. 
But  as  hard  'tis  to  destroy 
That  high  flame,  as  to  enjoy  : 
Which  how  eas'ly  I  may  do. 
Heaven  (as  eas'ly  scaled)  does  know ! 

Amoret !  as  sweet  and  pood 
As  the  most  delicious  food, 
Wiich,  but  tasted,  does  impart 
Life  and  gladness  to  the  heart. 

Sacharissa's  V)eaxity  's  wne, 
"Wliich  to  ma<lnes3  doth  inc'.iue  : 
Such  a  liquor,  as  no  brain 
That  is  mortal  can  sustain. 

Scarce  can  I  to  Heaven  excuse 
The  devotion,  which  I  use 
Vuto  that  adored  dame  : 
For  'tis  not  unlike  the  same, 
^\^uch  I  thither  ought  to  send. 
So  that  if  it  could  take  end. 
'Twould  to  Heaven  itself  be  due, 
To  succeed  her,  and  not  jou : 


■WTio  already  have  of  me 

All  that's  not  idolatry  : 

Which,  though  not  so  fierce  a  flam<', 

Is  longer  like  to  be  the  same. 

Then  smile  on  me,  and  I  will  prove 
Wonder  is  shorter-lived  than  love. 
Edmund  Waller. — Born  1605,  Died  1087. 


594.— TO  PHYLLIS, 

Phyllis  !  why  should  we  delay 
Pleasures  shorter  than  the  day  ? 
Coul<l  we  (which  we  never  can  I) 
Stretch  our  lives  beyond  their  span. 
Beauty  like  a  shadow  flies. 
And  our  youth  before  us  dies. 
Or,  would  youth  and  beauty  stay. 
Love  hath  wings,  and  will  away. 
Love  hath  swifter  wings  than  Time  ; 
Change  in  love  to  Heaven  does  chmb. 
Gods,  that  never  change  their  state. 
Vary  oft  their  Love  and  hate. 

Phyllis  !  to  this  truth  we  owe 
All  the  love  betwixt  us  two  : 
Let  not  you  and  I  inquire, 
^Miat  has  been  our  past  desire  : 
On  what  shepherd  you  have  smiled, 
Or  what  nj-mphs  I  have  beguiled  : 
Leave  it  to  the  planets  too, 
"UTiat  we  shall  hereafter  do  : 
For  the  joys  we  now  maj'  prove. 
Take  advice  of  present  love. 
Edmund  WaUcr.—Bom  1605.  Died  1687. 


595.— OF  THE  QUEEN. 

The  lark,  that  shuns  on  lofty  boughs  to  build 
Her  humble  nest,  lies  silent  in  the  field ; 
But  if  (the  promise  of  a  cloudless  day) 
Aurora,  smiling,  bids  her  rise  and  play. 
Then  straight  she  shows  'twas  not  for  want  of 

voice 
Or  power  to  climb,  she  made  so  low  a  choice  : 
Singing    she    mounts ;    her    airy    wings    are 

stretch'd 
Tow'rds  heaven,  as  if  from  heaven  her  note 

she  fetch'd. 

So  wc,  retiring  from  the  busy  throng. 
Use  to  restrain  th'  ambition  of  our  song ; 
But  since  the  light  which  now  informs  our  age 
Breaks  from  the  court,  indulgent  to  her  raire, 
Thither  my  Muse,  like  bold  Prometheus,  flite, 
To  light  her  torch  at  Gloriana's  eyes. 
*  •  •  • 

For  Mercy  has,  could  Mercy's  self  be  seen. 
No  sweeter  look  than  this  propitious  queen. 
Such  guard  and  comfort  the  distressed  find, 
From  her  large  power,   and  from  her  larger 
mind, 


Edmund  Waller.] 


O^  MY  LADY  SYDNEY'S  PICTURE.  [Fourth  Period. 


That  wbom  ill  Fate  would  ruin,  it  prefers, 
For  all  the  miserable  are  made  hers. 
So  the  fair  tree  whereon  the  eagle  builds. 
Poor  sheep  from  tempests,    and  their  shep- 
herds, shields  : 
The  royal  bird  possesses  all  the  boughs. 
But  shade  and  shelter  to  the  flock  allows. 

Edmund  Waller.— Born  1605,  Died  1687. 


596.— OX  MY  LADY  SYDNEY'S  PICTUEE. 

Such  was  Philoelea,  and  such  Dorus'  flame  ! 
The  matchless  Sydney,  that  immortal  frame 
Of  perfect  beauty,  on  two  pillars  placed, 
Not  his  high  fancy  could  one  pattern,  graced 
With  such  extremes  of  excellence,  compose 
Wonders  so  distant  in  one  face  disclose  ! 
Such  cheerful  modesty,  such  humble  state, 
Moves  certain  love,  but  ^vdth  as  doubtful  fate 
As  when,  beyond  our  greedy  reach,  we  see 
Inviting  fruit  on  too  sublime  a  tree. 
All  the  rich  flowers  through  his  Arcadia  found. 
Amazed  we  see  in  this  one  garland  bound. 
Had  but  this  copy  (which  the  artist  took 
From  the  fair  picture  of  that  noble  book) 
Stood  at  Kalander's,  the  brave   friends   had 

jarr'd. 
And,  rivals  made,  th'  ensuing  story  marr'd. 
Just  Nature,  first  instructed  by  his  thought, 
In  liis  own  house  thus  practised  what  he  taught. 
This  glorious  piece  transcends  what  he  could 

think, 
So  much  his  blood  is  nobler  than  his  ink  ! 

Edmund  Waller.— Born  1605,  Died  1687. 


557._OF  MY  LADY  ISABELLA  PLAYING 
THE  LUTE. 

Sach   moving   sounds   from   such   a   careless 

touch  ! 
So  unconcem'd  herself,  and  we  so  much  ! 
What  art  ia  this,  that  with  so  little  pains 
Transports  us  thus,  and  o'er  our  spirits  reigns  ? 
The  trembling  strings  about  her  finger?  crowd, 
And  tell  their  joy  for  ev'ry  kiss  aloud. 
Small  force  there  needs  to  make  them  tremble 

so ; 
Touch' d  by  that  hand,  who  would  not  tremble 

too? 
Here  love  takes  stand,  and  while  she  charms 

the  ear, 
Empties  his  quiver  on  the  list'ijing  deer. 
Music  so  softens  and  disarms  the  mind. 
That  not  an  arrow  does  resistance  find. 
Thus  the  fair  tyrant  celebrates  the  prize, 
And  acts  herself  the  triumph  of  her  eyes  ; 
So  Nero  once,  with  harp  in  hand,  survey'd 
His  flaming  Rome,  and  as  it  burn'd  he  play'd. 

Edmund  Waller.— Born  1605,  Died  1687. 


598.— TO   A   LADY 
SINGING  A  SONG  OF  HIS  COMPOSING. 

Chloris,  yourself  you  so  excel, 

"WTien  you  vouchsafe  to  breathe  my  thought, 
That,  like  a  spirit,  with  this  spell 

Of  my  own  teacliing,  I  am  caught. 

That  eagle's  fate  and  mine  arc  one, 

"WTiich,  on  the  shaft  that  made  him  die, 

Espy'd  a  feather  of  his  own, 

WTierewith  he  wont  to  soar  so  liigh. 

Had  Echo  with  so  sweet  a  grace 

Narcissus'  loud  complaints  return'd. 

Not  for  reflection  of  his  face, 

But  of  his  voice,  the  boy  had  burn'd. 

Edmund  Waller.— Born  1605,  Died  1687. 


599.— LOVE'S  FAEEWTELL. 

Treading  the  path  to  nobler  ends, 

A  long  farewell  to  love  I  gave, 
Resolved  tnj  country  and  my  friends 

All  that  remain' d  of  me  should  have. 

And  this  resolve  no  mortal  dame, 

Nonebutthose  eyes  could  have  o'erthrown ; 

The  nymph  I  dare  not,  need  not  name, 
So  high,  so  like  herself  alone. 

Thus  the  tall  oak,  which  now  aspires 
Above  the  fear  of  private  fires, 

Grown  and  design' d  for  nobler  use, 

Not  to  make  warm  ;  but  build  the  house. 

Though  from  our  meaner  flames  secure, 

Must  that  which  falls  from  heaven  endure. 

Edmund  Waller.— Born  1605,  Died  1687. 


600.— ON   LOVING  AT  FIRST  SIGHT. 

Not  caring  to  observe  the  wind. 
Or  the  new  sea  explore, 
Snatch' d  from  myself  how  far  bcliind 
Already  I  behold  the  shore  ! 

May  not  a  thousand  dangers  sleep 
In  the  smooth  bosom  of  this  deep  ? 
No  :  'tis  so  reckless  and  so  clear. 
That  the  rich  bottom  does  appear 
Paved  all  with  precious  things  ;  not  torn 
From  shipwreck' d  vessels,  but  there  bom. 

Sweetness,  truth,  and  every  grace, 
Which  time  and  use  are  wont  to  teach, 
The  eye  may  in  a  moment  reach 
And  read  distinctly  in  her  face. 
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Some  other  nymphs  with  eclours  faint, 
And  pencil  hIow,  may  Cupid  paint, 
And  a  weak  heart  in  time  destroy  ; 
Slie  has  a  stamp,  and  prints  tho  boy ; 
Can  with  a  single  look  inflame 
Tho  coldest  breast,  tho  rudest  tame. 

Edmund  Waller.— Bom  1605,  Died  1087. 


60 1. —THE  SELF-BANISHED. 

It  is  not  that  I  love  you  less. 

Than  wlien  before  your  feet  I  lay  ; 

But  to  prevent  tho  sad  increase 
Of  hopeless  love,  I  keep  away. 

In  vain,  alas  !  for  everything 

Which  I  have  known  V>elong  to  J"0U 

Your  form  does  to  my  fancy  bring', 

And  makes  my  old  wounds  bleed  anew. 

Who  in  the  sprinf^,  from  the  new  sun. 

Already  has  a  fever  got. 
Too  late  be^ns  those  shafts  to  shun, 

AMiich  Phoebus  through  his  veins  has  shot. 

Too  late  ho  would  tho  pain  assuage. 
And  to  thick  shadows  does  retire  ; 

About  with  him  ho  boars  the  rage. 
And  in  his  tainted  blood  the  fire. 

But  vow'd  I  have,  and  never  must 
Your  banish'd  servant  trouble  yoa ; 

For  if  I  break,  you  may  mistrust 
The  vow  I  made — to  love  j-ou  too. 

Edmund  ^yaller.—Boi■n  1605,  Died  1687. 


602. 


-THE  NIGHT-PIECE,  OR  A  PICTURE 
DRAWN  IN  THE  DARK. 


Darkness,  which  fairest  nymphs  disarms. 
Defends  us  ill  from  Mira's  charms  : 
Mira  can  lay  her  beauty  bj'. 
Take  no  advantage  of  the  eye. 
Quit  all  that  Lely's  art  can  take. 
And  yet  a  thousand  captives  make. 

Her  speech  is  graced  with  sweeter  sound 
Than  in  another's  song  is  found  ; 
And  all  hor  well-placed  words  are  darts. 
"Uliich  need  no  light  to  roach  our  hearts. 

As  the  bright  stars  and  Milkj^-way, 
Show'd  by  the  night,  are  hid  by  day  ; 
So  we,  in  that  accomjilish'd  mind, 
Holp'd  by  tho  night,  now  graces  find. 
Which  by  tho  splendour  of  her  view. 
Dazzled  before,  we  never  know. 

While  wo  converse  with  her,  wo  mark 
No  want  of  day,  nor  think  it  dark  : 
Her  shining  image  is  a  light 
Fix'd  in  our  hearts,  and  conquers  night. 

Like  jewels  to  advaiitagc  set. 
Her  beauty  by  tho  shade  does  get ; 


There  bluslics,  frow^lH,  and  cold  disdain. 
All  that  our  passion  might  restrain, 
Is  hid,  and  our  inrlulgent  mind 
Presents  the  fair  idea  kind. 

Yet  friended  by  tho  night,  wo  dare 
Only  in  whispers  tell  our  care  : 
Ho  that  on  her  his  bold  hand  lays. 
With  Cupid's  pointed  arrows  plays  ; 
They  with  a  touch  (they  are  so  keen  '.  j 
WoUnd  us  uushot,  and  she  unseen. 
All  near  approaches  threaten  death  : 
Wo  may  bo  shipwreck'd  by  her  breath  : 
Lovo  favour'd  once  with  that  sweet  gale. 
Doubles  his  haste,  and  fills  his  sail. 
Till  he  arrive  where  she  must  prove 
The  haven  or  the  rock  of  love. 

So  we  th'  Arabian  coast  do  know 
At  distance,  when  the  spices  blow  ! 
By  the  rich  odour  taught  to  steer, 
Though  neither  day  nor  stars  appear. 

Edmund  Waller.— Bom  1605,  Died  1687. 


603.— L'ALLEGRO. 

Hence,  loathed  Melancholy, 

Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  aiidnight  bom. 

In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 

'Mongst   horrid   shapes,    and  shrieks,    and 
sights  unholy  I 
Find  out  some  uncouth  ceU, 

^^^lcre  brooding  Darkness  spreads  his  jealous 
wings. 
And  the  uight-raven  sings  ; 

There  under  ebon  shades,  and  low-brow'd 
rocks. 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks. 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell. 

But  come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free. 
In  Heaven  yclcp'd  Euplu-osyne, 
And  by  men,  heart-easing  Mirth  ; 
Whom  lovel}-  Venus,  at  a  birth. 
With  two  sister  Graces  more. 
To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore  : 
Or  whether  (as  some  sager  sing) 
Tho  frolic  wind,  that  breathes  the  spring, 
ZephjT,  with  Aurora  plaj-ing. 
As  lie  met  her  once  a-maying ; 
There  on  beds  of  violets  blue. 
And  fresh-blown  roses  wash'd  in  dew, 
Fill'd  her  \vith  thee,  a  daughter  fair. 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair. 

Haste  thee,  Nymph,  and  bring  >vith  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  Jollity, 
Quips,  and  Cranks,  and  wanton  Wiles, 
Nods,  and  Becks,  and  wreathed  Smiles, 
Such  as  hang  on  Hobo's  cheek. 
And  lovo  to  hvo  in  dimple  sleek ; 
Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides. 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 
Come,  and  trip  it,  as  you  go. 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe  ; 
And  in  thy  right  hand  letui  with  thee 
The  mountain-nymph,  sweet  Liberty  ; 
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And,  if  I  grive  thee  honour  due, 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  cre;v. 
To  live  M-ith  her,  and  live  Avitli  thee, 
In  imreproved  pleasures  free. 
To  hear  the  lark  begrin  his  flifrht. 
And  singriug  startle  the  dnll  Xight, 
From  liis  watch-tower  in  the  skies, 
Till  the  dappled  Da^\Ti  doth  rise  ; 
Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow, 
And  at  my  ^vindow  bid  good  moiTow, 
Through  the  sweetbrier,  or  the  vine. 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine  : 
■NVTiile  the  cock,  -with  lively  din, 
Scatters  the  rear  of  Darkness  thin. 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn  door, 
Stoiitly  struts  his  dames  before  : 
Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  ^lorn, 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill, 
Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill : 
Some  time  walking,  not  unseen, 
By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  green, 
Right  against  the  eastern  gate 
"Where  the  great  Sun  begins  his  state, 
Eobed  in  flames,  and  amber  light, 
The  cloiids  in  thousand  hveries  dight ; 
While  the  ploughman,  near  at  hand, 
Whistles  o"er  the  furrow'd  land, 
And  the  milkmaid  singeth  bUthe, 
And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe. 
And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  ha\vthom  in  the  dale. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 

AVhilst  the  landscape  roimd  it  measiu-es ; 
Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  gray, 

"Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray ; 

Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast 

The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest ; 

Meadows  trim  vnih  daisies  pied, 

Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  ^vidc  : 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 

Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees, 

\Vhere  perhaps  some  beauty  lies. 

The  CjTiosure  of  neighbouring  eyes. 

Hard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes, 

From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks, 

"Where  Corydon  and  Thyrsis,  met, 

Are  at  their,  savoviry  dinner  set 

Of  herbs  and  other  country  messes, 

WTiich  the  neat-handed  Phyllis  dresses  ; 

And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  leaves, 

With  ThestyUs  to  bind  the  sheaves  ; 

Or,  if  the  earlier  season  lead, 

To  the  tann'd  haycock  in  the  mead. 

Sometimes  with  secure  delight 

The  upland  hamlets  ivill  invite, 

"When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid, 

Dancing  in  the  chequer' d  shade  ; 

And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 

On  a  sun-shine  holiday, 

Till  the  live-long  daylight  fail : 

Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale. 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat, 

How  faery  Mab  the  junkets  eat ; 


She  was  pinch' d,  and  pull'd,  she  said  ; 

And  he,  by  friar's  lantern  led, 

Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat, 

To  earn  his  cream-bowl  dulj'  set, 

When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn, 

His  shado\%T  flail  hath  thresh'd  the  corn, 

Tliat  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end ; 

Then  lies  him  down  the  lubber  fiend. 

And,  strctch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 

Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength  ; 

And  crop-full  out  of  doors  he  flings 

Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep. 

By  whispering  ^\'inds  soon  lull'd  asleep. 

Tower'd  cities  please  us  then, 

And  the  busy  hum  of  men, 

"\^^lere  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold, 

In  weeds  of  peace,  high  triumphs  hold. 

With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 

Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 

Of  ^vit,  or  arms,  while  both  contend 

To  win  her  grace,  whom  aU  commend. 

There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 

In  saS'ron  robe,  with  taper  clear, 

And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry, 

With  mask,  and  antique  pageantry  ; 

Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 

On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream. 

Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 

If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on. 

Or  sweetest  Shakspeare,  Fancy's  child. 

Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

And  ever,  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs, 
Married  to  immortal  verse  ; 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce. 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out, 
With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning ; 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running. 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony  ; 
That  Orpheus'  self  may  heave  liis  head 
From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 
Of  heap'd  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  car 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half-regain'd  Eurydice. 

These  delights  if  thou  canst  give, 
Mirth,  ^^ith  thee  I  mean  to  live. 
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Hence,  vain  deluding  Joys, 

The  brood  of  Folly,  ^vithout  father  bred  ! 

How  Uttle  you  bested. 

Or  fiU  the  fixed  njind  with  all  your  toys  ! 
DwcU  in  some  idle  brain. 

And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possess, 
As  thick  and  numberless 

As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sun-beams ; 
Or  Hkest  hovering  dreams, 
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Tho  fickle  pensioners  of  Moriiheus'  train. 
But  hail,  thou  potldcss,  page  and  holy, 
Hail,  ilivinest  Melancholy  ! 
AVhoso  saintly  vis-age  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sonr^o  of  human  sight, 
And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view 
U'erlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue  ; 
iJlaek,  but  such  as  in  esteem 
Prince  Memnon's  sister  might  beseem, 
Or  that  starr'd  Ethiop  <iuecn  that  strove 
To  set  her  beauty's  praise  above 
The  sea-nymphs,  and  their  powers  offended  : 
Yet  thou  art  liigher  far  descended  : 
Theo  bright-hair'd  Vesta,  long  of  yore, 
To  solitarj'  Saturn  bore  ; 
His  daughter  she  ;  in  Saturn's  reign. 
Such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain  : 
Oft  in  glimmering  bowers  and  glades 
He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 
<!)f  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove, 
AVhilst  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove. 
Come,  pensive  Nun,  devout  and  pure. 
Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure, 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain. 
Flowing  with  majestic  train. 
And  sable  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn. 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 
Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state, 
With  even  step,  and  musing  gait ; 
And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies. 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes  : 
There,  held  in  holy  passion  still, 
Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till 
With  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast 
Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast : 
And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace,  and  Quiet, 
Sparc  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet, 
And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring 
Aye  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing  : 
And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 
That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure  : 
But  first,  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring. 
Him  that  von  soars  on  golden  ^ving, 
Guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne, 
The  cherub  Contemplation  ; 
And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along, 
'Less  Pliilomel  will  deign  a  song, 
In  her  sweetest  saddest  plight. 
Smoothing  tho  rugged  brow  of  Night, 
While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke. 
Gently  o'er  the  accustom'd  oak  : 
Sweet   bird,    that    shunn'st  the    noise    of 

folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy  ! 
Thee,  chantress,  oft,  the  woods  among, 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even-song  ; 
And,  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green. 
To  behold  the  wandering  Moon, 
Hiding  near  her  highest  noon, 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  Heaven's  wide  I'athless  way  ; 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  I  ow'd. 
Stooping  through  a  fieecy  cloud. 
Oft,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  Curfeu  sound. 


Over  Bomo  wide-water'd  thore, 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar  : 
Or,  if  the  air  will  not  jicrmit, 
Some  still  removed  i>lace  will  fit, 
Where  glowing  embers  through  tho  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom  ; 
Far  from  all  resort  of  mirtli. 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth. 
Or  the  belman's  drowsy  charm. 
To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm. 
Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour. 
Bo  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower, 
AVhere  I  may  oft  out- watch  tho  Bear, 
With  thrice-great  Hermes,  or  luisphero 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
The  immortal  mind,  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook  : 
And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground, 
Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 
With  planet,  or  with  element. 
Sometime  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  scepter'd  pall  come  sweeping  liy. 
Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops'  line. 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine  : 
Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 
Ennobled  hath  the  buskin'd  stage. 

But,  0  sad  virgin,  that  tliy  j'ower 
Might  raise  Musajus  from  his  bower  ! 
Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 
Such  notes,  as,  warbled  to  the  string. 
Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek, 
And  made  Hell  grant  what  love  did  seek  1 
Or  call  up  him  that  left  half-told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold, 
Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarsife, 
And  who  had  Canace  to  wife, 
That  own'd  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass  ; 
And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass, 
On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride  : 
And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung, 
Of  tumeys,  and  of  trophies  hung. 
Of  forests,  and  enchantments  drear, 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 

Thus.  Night,  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career, 
Till  civil-suited  Mom  appear, 
Not  trick'd  and  frounced  as  she  was  ■wont 
With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt. 
But  kercheft  in  a  comely  cloud, 
AMiile  rocking  winds  are  pii'ing  loud, 
Or  usher'd  with  a  shower  still 
When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  fill. 
Ending  on  the  rustling  leaves. 
With  minute  drops  from  off  the  eaves. 
And,  when  the  Sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  grove*, 
And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves. 
Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak. 
Where  the  rude  axe,  with  heaved  stroke, 
Was  never  heard  tho  n\Tnphs  to  daunt, 
Or  fright  them  from  their  hallow 'd  Imont 
There  in  close  covert  by  some  brook, 
^^^lere  no  profaner  eye  may  look, 
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Hide  me  from  day's  garish  ej-e. 
AYhile  the  bee  ^vith  honej'"d  thigh, 
That  at  her  flowery  -work  doth  sing, 
And  the  waters  miu-muring, 
"With  sneh  consort  as  they  keep. 
Entice  the  dewy-feather' d  Sleep  ; 
And  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 
Wave  at  his  wings  in  aery  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  display'd, 
Softly  on  my  eyelids  laid. 
And."  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath, 
Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortal  good, 
Or  the  unseen  genius  of  the  wood. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  w.ilk  the  studious  cloister's  pale, 
And  love  the  high-embowed  roof, 
"With  antique  pillars  massy  proof. 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  reHgious  light : 
There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow. 
To  the  fuU- voiced  quire  below, 
In  service  high  and  anthems  clear. 
As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  car. 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies. 
And  bring  all  Heaven  before  mine  eyes. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 
The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 
^\^lere  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  Heaven  doth  shew. 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew ; 
Till  old  experience  do  attam 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

These  pleasures.  Melancholy,  give, 
And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 
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Yet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  more, 
Ye  mjTtles  brown,  with  ivy  never-sere, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude : 
And,  with  forced  fingers  rude, 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year : 
Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear. 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due  : 
For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime. 
Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his,peer  : 
"Wlio  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas  ?  he  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 
"Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Begin  then.  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well, 
That  from   beneath   the  seat   of    Jove   doth 

spring ; 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse  : 
So  may  some  gentle  Muse 
"With  lucky  words  favour  my  destined  urn  ; 
And,  as  he  passes,  turn. 
And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 


For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  self-same  hill, 
Fed  the  same   flock,   by  fountain,   shade,  and 

rill. 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appear' d 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  Morn, 
"Wo  drove  afield,  and  both  together  hoard 
"What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn. 
Battening  our  flocks  ^\'ith  the  fresh  dews  of 

night, 
Oft  till  the  star,  that  rose,  at  evening  bright, 
Toward    Heaven's    descent    had    sloped   his 

westering  wheel. 
IMeanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute, 
Temper' d  to  the  oaten  flute  ; 
Eough  Satyrs  danced,  and  Fauns  with  cloven 

heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not   be  absent 

long  ; 
And  old  Damoctas  loved  to  hoar  our  song. 
But,    O  the  heavy   change,  now  thou   art 
gone, 
Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  return  ! 
Thee,  shepherd,  thee  the  woods,   and  desert 

caves 
"With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'er- 

grown. 
And  all  their  echoes,  mourn  : 
The  wUlows,  and  the  hazel  copses  green, 
Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 
Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 
As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose, 
Or  taint-worm    to   the    weanling   herds    that 

graze. 
Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe 

wear, 
"WTien  first  the  white-thorn  blows  ; 
Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd's  ear. 
Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorse- 
less deep 
Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas  ? 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep, 
Where  your  old  bards,    the   famous  Druids, 

lie. 
Nor  on  t'he  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high. 
Nor  yet  whore  Dcva  spreads  her  wizard  stream : 
Ay  me  !  I  fondly  dream  ! 
Had  ye  been  there — for  what  could  that  have 

done  ? 
Wliat  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus 

bore. 
The  Muse  herself,  for  her  enchanting  son, 
"Whom  universal  Nature  did  lament, 
"When,  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar, 
His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore  ? 

Alas  !  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 
To    tend    the    homely,    slighted,    shepherd's 

trade. 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse  ? 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use. 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neajra's  hair  ? 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth 

raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days  ; 
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But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 
And  think  to  hurst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 
Comes   the   blind    Fury    witli    the    abhorred 

shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.      "  But  not  the 

praise," 
Phcebus  replied,  and   touch'd   my   trembling 

ears; 
"  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil. 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 

Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broa<l  rumour  lies  : 
But   lives   and  spreads   aloft   by  those  pure 

eyes. 
And  perfect  -^vitnoss  of  all-judging  Jove  ; 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed. 
Of  so  much  fame  in  Heaven  expect  thy  meed." 
O    fountain    Arcthuse,     and    thou    honour'd 

flood. 
Smooth- sliding  Mincius,   crown'd  with    vocal 

reeds ! 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood  : 
But  now  my  oat  proceeds, 
And  listens  to  the  herald  of  the  sea 
That  came  in  Neptune's  jilea  ; 
He   ask'd   the   waves,   and   ask'd    the    felon 

winds, 
■\\Tiat  hard  mishap  hath  doom'd  this  gentle 

swain  ? 
And  question'd  every  gust  of  rugged  wings 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory: 
They  knew  not  of  his  storj' ; 
And  sago  Hippotades  their  answer  brings. 
That  not  a  blast  was  from  his  dungeon  stray'd ; 
The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  play'd. 
It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark. 
Built  in  the  eclipse,   and  rigg'd  -with  curses 

dark. 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 
Next  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing 

slow, 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 
Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge 
Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with 

woe. 
"Ah!  who  hath  reft"  (quoth  he)  "my  dearest 

pledge?  " 
Last  came,  and  last  did  go. 
The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake  ; 
Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain, 
(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain.) 
He  shook  his  mitcr'd  locks,  and  stern  bespakc : 
"  How   well   could  I   have   spared  for  thee, 

j'oung  swain. 
Enow  of  such,  as  for  their  bellies'  sake 
Creep,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold  ? 
t)f  other  care  thcj'  little  reckoning  make. 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearer's  feast, 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest ; 
Blind  mouths  I    that  scarce  themselves  know 

liow  to  hold 
A  sheep-hook,  or  have  leam'd  aught  else  the 

least 
That  to  the  faithful  herdman's  art  belongs ! 
"What  recks  it  them  ?  What  need  they  ?  They 

are  sped ; 


And,  when  they  list,  their   lean    and   flashy 

songs 
Grate   on   their  scrannel  pipes  of    wretched 

straw, 
The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed, 
But,  swoln  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist  they 

draw. 
Rot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  sprea'l : 
Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  pri\'j'  paw 
Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  fed  : 
But  that  two-handed  engine  at  tlio  door 
Stands   ready   to  smite  once,    and   smite  no 

more." 
Return,  Alpheus,  the  dread  voice  is  past. 
That   shrunk   thy   streams ;    return,   Sicilian 

Muse, 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  bells,  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues. 
Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades,   and  wanton  winds,  and   gu.-hing 

brooks. 
On  whose   fresh   lap  the   swart-star  sparely 

looks ; 
Throw  hither  all  j'our  quaint  enamell'd  ej'es, 
That   on   the    green   turf    suck   the  honey'd. 

showers. 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers. 
Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine. 
The  white   pink,   and  the  pansy  freak'd  with 

jet. 
The  glowing  violet. 

The   musk-rose,   and   the   wcll-attired  wood- 
bine. 
With   cowslips   wan  that   hang   the   pensive 

head. 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears  : 
Bid  Amaranthus  all  his  beaut j*  shed, 
And  daffadillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears. 
To  strew  the  laureat  hearse  where  Lycid  lies. 
For,  so  to  interpose  a  little  ease. 
Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  sur- 
mise ; 
Ay  me  !    whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding' 

seas 
Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are  hui-l'd. 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
Where   thou,    perhaps,   under   the  whelming 

tide, 
Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world  ; 
Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  denied. 
Sleep"  st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old. 
Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount 
Looks  toward  Xamancos  and  Bayoua's  hol<l : 
Look  homeward,  angel,  now,  and  melt  with 

ruth  : 
And,  O  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  j'onth. 
Weep  no  more,  woful  shepherds,  weep  no 

more. 
For  Lycidas  your  sorrow  is  not  dead. 
Sunk  tluMigh  he  be  beneath  the  waterj'  floor ; 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  tlie  ocean  bed. 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  droojiing  head. 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spanglcd 

ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  skj' : 
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So  Lycidas  siuik  low,  but  mounted  high, 
Through  the  dear  might  of  him  that  walk'd 

the  waves : 
"Where,  other  gi-oves  and  other  streams  along, 
'\A*ith  nectar  piu-e  his  oozy  locks  he  laves, 
And  hears  the  miexpressive  nuptial  song. 
In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 
There  entertain  Mm  all  the  saints  above. 
In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies. 
That  sing,  and.  singing  in  their  glory,  move. 
And  \vipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes. 
Now,  Lycidas,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more  ; 
Henceforth  thou  art  the  genius  of  the  shore, 
In  thy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood. 
Thus  sang  the  i\ncouth  swain  to  the  oaks 

and  rills. 
While  the  still  ilorn  went  out  with  sandals 

gray  : 
He  touch'd  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills, 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay  ; 
And  now  the  Sun  had  stretch' d  out  all  the 

hiUs, 
And  now  was  dropt  into  the  western  bay  : 
At  last  he  rose,  and  t^^-itch'd  his  mantle  blue  : 
To-morrow  to  fx-esh  woods,  and  pastures  new. 

Hilton.— Born  1608,  Died  167-4. 


606.— HY3IN  ON  THE  NATWITY. 

It  was  the  winter  wild, 
Wliile  the  heaven-born  child 

All  meanly  wTapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies  ; 
Nature,  in  awe  to  him. 
Had  doff'd  her  gaudy  trim, 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize  : 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  ^vith  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 

Cnly  with  speeches  fair 
She  woos  the  gentle  air, 

To  hide  her  guilty  front  ■ndth  innocent  snow  ; 
And  on  her  naked  shame, 
Pollute  with  sinful  blame, 

The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw ; 
Confounded,  that  her  Maker's  eyes 
Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  deformities. 

But  he,  her  fears  to  cease, 

Sent  down  the  meek-eyed  Peace  ; 

She.  cro\vn'd  ^vith  olive  green,  came  softly 

sliding 
Down  through  the  turning  sphere. 
His  ready  harbinger. 

With  turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds  dividing ; 
And,  waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand, 
She  strikes  a  universal  peace  through  sea  and 

land. 

No  war  or  battle's  sound, 
Was  heard  the  world  around  : 

The   idle   spear   and   shield   were   high  up 
hung ; 


The  hooked  chariot  stool 
Unstain'd  ^Wth  hostile  blood  ; 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng ; 
And  kings  sat  still  -with  awfid  eye. 
As  if  they  surelj'knew  their  sov'reignlord  was 
by. 

But  peaceful  was  the  night, 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began  : 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothlj'  the  waters  kiss'd, 

'\^^lispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  Ocean, 
"i^Hio  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave, 
"\Miile  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed 


The  stars,  with  deep  amaze. 
Stand  fix'd  in  steadfast  gaze, 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence  ; 
And  will  not  take  their  flight. 
For  all  the  morning  light. 

Or  Lucifer  that  often  wam'd  them  thence  ; 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow. 
Until  their  Lord  himself  bespake,  and  bid  them 
go. 

And,  though  the  shady  gloom 
Had  given  day  her  room. 

The  sun  himself  withheld  his  wonted  speed, 
And  hid  his  head  for  shame, 
As  his  inferior  flame 

The  new  enlighten' d  world  no  more  shoul.l 
need ; 
He  saw  a  greater  sun  appear 
Than   his  bright  throne,  or  burning  axletree, 
could  bear. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn, 
Or  ere  the  point  of  dawn. 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row ; 
Full  little  thought  they  then 
That  the  mighty  Pan 

Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  below  ; 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep. 
Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy 
keep. 

When  such  music  sweet 

Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet. 

As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook, 
Divinely-warbled  voice 
Answering  the  stringed  noise, 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took  : 
The  air,  such  pleasure  loath  to  lose. 
With    thousand    echoes    still    prolongs    each 
heavenly  close. 

Nature,  that  heard  such  sound. 
Beneath  the  hollow  roimd 

Of  Cynthia's  seat,  the  airy  region  thrilling, 
Now  was  almost  won, 
To  think  her  part  was  done. 

And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  fulfilling  ; 
She  knew  such  harmony  alone 
Could   hold  all  Heaven  and  Earth  in  happier 
union. 
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1       At  last  surrounds  their  sight 
A  globe  of  circular  light, 

That  with  long  beams  the  shamefaced  night 
array  d ; 
The  helmed  cherubim, 
And  sworded  serajjhim, 

Ar«    seen   in   glittering   ranks   mth    w-ings 
display'd, 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire, 
"With   unexpressive   notes,    to  Heaven's  new- 
born heir. 

Such  music,  as  'tis  said, 
Before  was  never  made. 

But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung, 
WHulo  the  Creator  groat 
His  constellations  set, 

And  the  well-balanced  world  on  hinges  hung, 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep, 
And  bid  the  weltering  waves  their  oozy  channel 
keep. 

King  out,  ye  crystal  spheres, 
Once  bless  our  human  ears. 

If  j-e  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so ; 
And  lot  your  .silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time  ; 

And  let   the   base  of  Heaven's  deep  organ 
blow ; 
And,  ■with  your  ninefold  harmony, 
Make  up  full  concert  to  the  angelic  symphony. 

For.  if  such  holy  song 
EnwTap  our  fancy  long, 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of 

gold  ; 
And  speckled  Vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die, 

And   leprous   Sin  will  melt    from   earthly 

mould  ; 
And  Hell  itself  will  pass  away. 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering 

day. 

Yea.  Truth  and  Justice  then 
"Will  down  return  to  men, 

Orb'd  in  a  rainbow ;  and,  like  glories  wearing, 
Mercy  will  sit  between, 
Throned  in  celestial  sheen, 

With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  do^vn 
steering ; 
And  Heaven,  as  at  some  festival. 
Will  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace 
haU. 

But  wisest  Fate  says  no. 
This  must  not  yet  be  so. 

The  babe  yet  lies  in  smiling  infancy, 
Tliat  on  the  bitter  cross 
Must  redeem  our  loss. 

So  both  himself  and  us  to  glorify  : 
Yet  first,  to  those  ychain'd  in  sleep, 
The   wakeful   trump  of   doom  must  thunder 
through  the  deep, 


With  such  a  horrid  ckng 
As  on  Mount  Sinai  rang, 

\\'hile  the  red  fire  and  smould'ring  clouds 
outbrake  ; 
The  aged  earth  aghast. 
With  terror  of  that  l»last. 

Shall  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  shake ; 
When,  at  the  world's  last  session, 
The  <lreadf  ul  Judge  in  middle  air  shall  spread 
his  throne. 

And  then  at  last  our  bliss. 
Full  an<l  perfect  is. 

But  now  begins  ;  for,  from  this  happy  day, 
The  old  dragon,  under  ground. 
In  straiter  Umits  bound, 

Not  half  so  far  casts  his  usurped  sway  ; 
And,  ^vToth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail, 
Swinges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  tail. 

The  oracles  are  dumb  ; 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Euns   through   the   arched   roof  in   worda 

dccei^'ing. 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine. 

With  hollow   shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos 

leaving. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell. 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic 

cell. 

The  lonely  mountains  o'er, 
And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament ; 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale. 
Edged  ^\-ith  poplar  pale. 

The  parting  Genius  is  \vith  sighing  sent : 
With  flower-inwoven  tresses  torn. 
The    nymphs    in  t\vihght    shade   of   tangled 
thickets  mourn. 


In  consecrated  earth, 
And  on  the  holy  hearth. 

The  Lars  and  Leumrs  mourn  with  midnight 

plaint ; 
In  urns  and  altars  round, 
A  tlrear  and  dying  sound 

Affrights    the    Flamens    at    their    service 

quaint ; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat. 
While  each  pecuUar  power  foregoes  his  wonted 

seat. 

Poor  and  Baalim 

Forsake  their  temples  dim. 

With  that  twice  batter'd  god  of  Palestine  ; 
And  mooned  Ashtaroth, 
Heaven's  queen  and  mother  both. 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  t:ii>ors'  holy  shine ; 
The  Libyac  Hannnou  shrinks  his  horn  ; 
In    vain    the    TjTiau    maids    their    woundd 
Thammuz  mourn. 
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And  snllen  Moloch,  fled, 
Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 

His  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue  ; 
In  vain  with  cymbals'  ring 
They  call  the  grisly  king. 

In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue  : 
The  brutish  gods  of  Nile  as  fast. 
Isis,  and  Orus,  and  the  dog  Annbis,  haste. 

Nor  is  Osiris  seen 

In  Memphian  grove  or  green, 

Trampling  the  unshower'd  grass  with  low- 
ings  loud  : 
Nor  can  he  be  at  rest 
"Within  his  sacred  chest ; 

Nought   but   profoundest    hell   can  be  his 
shroud ; 
In  vain  with  timbrell'd  anthems  dark 
The  .sable-stolei  sorcerers  bear  his  worshipp'd 
ark. 

He  feels  from  Judah's  land 
The  dreaded  infant's  hand, 

The  rays  of  Bethlehem  blind  his  dusky  eyn  ; 
Nor  all  the  gods  beside 
Longer  dare  abide, 

Not  Tyi)hon  huge  ending  in  snaky  t^s-ine  : 
Our  babe,  to  show  his  Godhead  true, 
Can  inhis  swaddling  bands  control  the  damned 


So,  when  the  sun  in  bed. 
Curtain' d  vnth  cloudy  red, 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave, 
The  flocking  shadows  pale, 
Troop  to  the  infernal  jaU, 

Each  fetter' d  ghost  slips  to  his  several  grave  ; 
And  the  yellow-skirted  fays 
Fly  after  the  night-steeds,  leaving  their  moon- 
loved  maze. 

But  see,  the  A''irgin  blest 
Hath  laid  her  Babe  to  rest ; 

Time  is,  our  tedious  song  should  here  have 
ending  : 
Heaven' s  youngest-teemed  star 
Hath  fix'd  her  polish'd  car. 

Her  sleeping    Lord   with    handmaid    lamp 
attending ; 
And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 
Bright-harness' d  angels  sit  in  order  serviceable. 

miton.—Bom  1608,  Died  1674. 


607.— PRAISE  OF  CHASTITY. 

'Tis  Chastity,  my  brother,  Chastity  ; 
She  that  has  that  is  clad  in  complete  steel. 
And  like  a  q'liver'd  nymph  with  arrows  keen, 
May  trace    huge    forests,    and    unharbour'd 

heaths. 
Infamous  hiUs,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds, 
"Where,  through  the  sacred  rays  of  Chastity, 
No  savage  fierce,  bandit,  or  mountaineer, 


"Will  dare  to  soil  her  -tTrgin  purity  : 

Yea,  there,  where  very  desolation  dwells, 

By  grots  and   caverns   shagg'd   with   horrid 

shades, 
She  may  pass  on  ^vith  unblench'd  majesty. 
Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  presumption. 
Some  say  no  e^il  thing  that  walks  by  night 
In  fog  or  fire,  by  lake  or  moorish  fen, 
Blue  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost. 
That  breaks  his  magic  chains  at  curfew  time; 
No  goblin  or  swart  fairy  of  the  mine, 
Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity. 
Do  ye  believe  me  yet,  or  shall  I  call 
Antiquity  from  the  old  schools  of  Greece 
To  testify  the  arms  of  Chastity  ? 
Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow, 
Fair  silver-shafted  queen,  for  ever  chaste. 
Wherewith  she  tamed  the  brinded  lioness 
And  spotted  mountain-pard,  but  set  at  nought 
The  frivolous  bolt  of  Cupid  ;  gods  and  men 
Fear'd  her  stern  frown,  and  she  was  queen 

o'  th'  woods. 
"What  was  that  snaky-headed  Gorgon  shield 
That  'ivise  Minerva  wore,  unconquer'd  -virgin. 
"Wherewith  she  freezed  her  foes  to  congeal' d 

stone. 
But  rigil  looks  of  chaste  austerity. 
And  noble  grace  that  dash'd  brute  violence 
"With  sudden  adoration  and  blank  awe  ? 
So  dear  to  heaven  is  saintly  Chastity, 
That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lacquey  her. 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt, 
And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision 
TeU  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear, 
TiU  oft  converse  mth  heavenly  habitants 
Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  th'  outward  shape, 
Ihe  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind, 
And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence. 
Till  aU  be  made  immortal. 

Milton.— Born  1608,  Died  1C74. 


608.— THE  LADY'S  SONG  IN  "  COMUS." 

Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  liv'st  unseen 
"W""ithin  thy  aery  shell. 
By  slow  Meander's  margent  green, 
And  in  the  violet-embroider' d  vale, 

"Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth  well  1 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are  ':' 
O,  if  thou  have 
Hid  them  in  some  flowery  cave, 

Tell  me  but  where. 
Sweet   queen   of    parley,   daughter   of    the 

sphere  ! 
So  may'st  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies. 
And   give  resounding  grace   to   all  Heaven's 
harmonies. 

Hilton.— Born  1608,  Died  1674. 
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609.— THE  SPIEIT'S  EPILOGUE  IN 
COMUS. 

To  tho  ocean  now  I  fly, 
And  those  happy  climeH  that  lie 
Whore  day  nevor  «hut.s  hi.s  eye, 
Up  in  tlio  Lroad  fiohls  of  the  sky  : 
There  I  suck  the  liquid  air 
All  amidst  the  gardens  fair 
Of  Hesperus,  and  his  daughters  three 
That  sing  about  the  golden  tree  : 
Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 
Kevels  tho  spruce  and  jocund  spring  ; 
The  Graces,  and  tho  ro.sy-bosom'd  hours. 
Thither  all  their  bounties  bring  ; 
There  eternal  summer  dwells. 
And  west-winds,  with  musky  wing. 
About  tho  cedar' d  alleys  fling 
Nard  and  Cassia's  balmy  smells:. 
Iris  there  with  humid  bow 
"Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 
Than  her  purfled  scarf  can  shew  ; 
And  drenches  with  Elysian  dew 
(List,  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  true) 
Beds  of  hyacinth  and  roses, 
"NMiere  young  Adonis  oft  reposes, 
"Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound 
In  slumber  soft,  and  on  the  ground 
Sadly  sits  tho  Assyrian  queen  : 
But  far  above  in  spangled  sheen 
Celestial  Cupid,  her  fam'd  son,  advanc'd 
Holds  his  dear  Psj-che  sweet  eutranc'd, 
After  her  wandering  labours  long. 
Till  free  consent  the  gods  among 
Make  her  his  eternal  bride, 
And  from  her  fair  unspotted  side 
Two  blissful  twins  are  to  be  bom, 
Youth  and  Joy  ;  .so  Jove  hath  sworn. 
But  now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 
I  can  fly,  or  I  can  run, 
Quickly  to  the  green  earth's  end, 
"Where  the  bow'd  welkin  slow  doth  bend  : 
And  from  thence  can  soar  as  soon 
To  the  comers  of  the  moon. 

Mortals,  that  would  foUow  me. 
Love  Virtue  ;  she  alone  is  free  : 
She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb  ; 
Higher  than  the  sphery  clime  ; 
Or  if  Virtue  feeble  were, 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 

Milton.— Born  1608,  Died  1674. 
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OX  MAY  MORNING. 

A   SONG. 


I        Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 
I        Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing  ! 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song. 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 

3Iilton.—Dor)i  1608,  Died  1674. 


Now  the  bright  morning  Star,  day's  harbinger. 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with 

her 
The   flowry   May,    who    from   her  green  lap 

throws 
The  yellow  cowslip,  and  the  pale  primrose. 
Hail,  bounteous  May  !  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire ; 


6u.— SONNET  TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

0  nightingale,  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray 
Warblest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are 

still. 
Thou   with    fresh   hope  the    lover's  heart 
dost  fill. 
While  the  jolly  Hours  lead  on  propitious  May. 
Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day, 
First  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckow's  bill, 
Portend  success  in  love  ;  O  if  Jove's  will 
Have  link'd  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft 
lay, 
Now  timely  sing,  ere  the  rude  bird  of  hate 
Foretell  my  hopeless  doom  in  some  grove  nigh  ; 
As  thou  from  year  to  year  hast  sung  too  late 
For  my  relief,  yet  hadst  no  reason  why  : 
Whether   the  Muse   or  Love   call    thee  his 
mate. 
Both  them  I  serve,  and  of  their  train  am  I. 

MiUu-.'.—Brrn  1608,  Died  1674. 


612.— SONNET  ON  AGE  OF  TWENTY- 
THREE. 

How   soon  hath    Time,   the    subtle   thief  of 
youth. 
Stolen  on  his  wing  my  three-und-twentieth 

year  ! 
My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  fidl  career, 
But   mj'   late   spring   no   bud    or    blossom 
showeth. 
Perhaps    mj'    semblance    might    deceive    the 
truth. 
That  I  to  manhood  am  arrived  so  near. 
And  inward  ripeness  doth  much  less  appear. 
That  some  more  timely-happy  spirits  endu'th. 
Yet,  be  it  less  or  more,  or  soon  or  slow. 
It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  mciisure  even 
To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high. 
Toward  which  Time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of 
Heaven ; 
All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so, 
As  ever  in  my  great  Taskmaster's  eye. 

Milton.— Born  16(«,  Died  1674. 


613.— SONNET  ON  HIS  BLINDNESS. 

"When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world  and 

wide. 
And  tliat  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide, 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  ioul  more 
bent  25 


Milton.' 


SOXNET  ON  HIS  DECEASED  WIFE.  [Foukth  Period.- 


To  serve  therewith,  mj  Maker,  and  present 
My  tnie  account,  lest  Ho  returninii  chide  ; 
'•  both  God  exact  day-hiboiir,  ligfht  denied?" 
I  fondly  ask  :  hut  Patience  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies,  *'  God  doth  not 
need 
Either  mans  work  or  his  o\vn  ^fts  :  who  best 
Bear  His  mild  yoke,  they  serve  Him  best ; 

His  state 
Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  His  bidding  speed. 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 
:iIiUon.—Bom  1608,  Died  1674. 


614.— SONNET  ON  HIS  DECEASED 
WIFE. 

Methought  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint 
Brought  to  me  like  Alcestis  from  the  grave, 
■\Miom  Jove's  great  son  to  her  glad  husband 
gave 
Rescued  from  death  by  force,  though  pale  and 

faint. 
Mine,  as  whom  wash'd  from  spot  of  child-bed 
taint, 
Purification  in  the  old  Law  did  save. 
And  such,  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 
FuU  sight  of  her  in  Heaven  without  restraint, 
Came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind  : 
Her  face  was  veil'd,  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 
Love,   sweetness,    goodness,  in  her  person 
shined, 
So  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight. 
But,  01  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclined, 
I  waked,  she  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my 
night. 

Milton.— Born  1608,  Died  1674. 


615.— SONNET  ON  THE  LATE  MASSACEE 
IN  PIEDMONT. 

Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughter' d  saints,  whose 
bones 
Lie  scatter'd  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold  ; 
Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of 

old, 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipp'd  stocks  and 
stones. 
Forget  not !  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their   ancient 

fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  that  roll'd 
Mother  with  infant  do-Nvn  the  rocks.     Their 
moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hiUs,  and  they 
To  heaven.     Their  martyr'd  blood  and  ashes 

sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth 
sway 
The  triple  tjTant :  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundred  fold,  who,    having  learned  thy 

way, 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe. 

miton.—Born  1608,  Died  1674. 


616.— SAMSON    BEWAILING    HIS 
BLINDNESS  AND  CAPTIVITY. 

A  little  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 
To  these  dark  steps,  a  little  further  on  ; 
For  yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  sun  or  shade  ; 
There  I  am  wont  to  sit,  when  any  chance 
Relieves  mc  from  my  task  of  servile  toil, 
Daily  in  the  common  prison  else  enjoin'd  me, 
Where  la  prisoner  chain' d,  scarce  freely  draw 
The  air  imprison' d  also,  close  and  damp. 
Unwholesome  draught :  but  here  I  feel  amends, 
The  breath  of  heaven  fresh  blowing,  pure  and 

sweet. 
With    day-spring    born ;    here    leave   me   to 

respire. — 
This  day  a  solemn  feast  the  people  hold 
To  Dagon  their  sea-idol,  and  forbid 
Laborious  works  ;  unwillingly  this  rest 
Their   superstition    yields    me ;    hence    with 

leave 
Retiring  from  the  iiopular  noise,  I  seek 
This  unfrequented  place  to  find  some  ease. 
Ease  to  the  body  some,  none  to  the  mind. 
From   restless  thoughts,  that  like   a  deadly 

swarm 
Of  hornets  arm'd,  no  sooner  found  alone. 
But  riish  upon  me  thronging,  and  present 
Times  past,  what  once  I  was,  and  what  am 

now. 
O  wherefore  was  my  birth  from  Heaven  fore- 
told 
T^vice  by  an  angel,  who  at  last  in  sight 
Of  both  my  parents  aU  in  flames  ascended 
From  off  the  altar,  where  an  offering  bum'd. 
As  in  a  fiery  column,  charioting 
His  godlike  presence,   and  from  some   great 

act 
Or  benefit  reveal'd  to  Abraham's  race  ? 
Why  was  my  breeding  order' d  and  prescribed 
As  of  a  person  separate  to  God, 
Design' d  for  great  exploits  ;  if  I  must  die 
Betray' d,  captived,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out. 
Made  of  my  enemies  the  scorn  and  gaze ; 
To  grind  in  brazen  fetters  imder  task 
With  this  heaven-gifted  strength  ?     0  glorious 
1  strength. 

Put  to  the  labour  of  a  beast,  debased 
Lower  than  bond  slave  !  Promise  was  that  I 
Should  Israel  from  PhUistian  yoke  deliver  ; 
Ask   for  this   great   deliverer   now,  and  find 

him 
Eyeless  in  Gaza,  at  the  mill  with  slaves, 
Himself  in  bonds,  under  Philistian  yoke. 

»  *  *  * 

O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain  ! 
Blind  among  enemies,  O  worse  than  chains, 
Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age  ! 
Light,    the   prime    work   of    God,   to   mo   is 

extinct. 
And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 
Annull'd,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have 

eased, 
Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become 
Of  man  or  worm  :  the  vilest  here  excel  me  ; 
They  creep,  yet  see  ;  I,  dark  in  light,  exposed 
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[Milton. 


To  dailj-  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong, 
Within  doors  or  without,  still  as  a  fool, 
In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own  ; 
Scarce  half  I  eeem  to  live,  dead  more   than 

half. 
O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon. 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 
Witliout  all  hojie  of  day  I 
O  first-created  Heam,  and  thou  great  Word, 
"  Let  there  bo  li{?ht,  and  li},'ht  was  over  all  ;" 
Why  am  I  thus  bereaved  tliy  prime  decree  ? 
The  sun  to  me  is  dark 
And  silent  as  the  moon, 

When  she  deserts  tlie  night. 

Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave. 

Since  light  so  necessary  is  to  life, 

And  almost  life  itself,  if  it  be  true 

That  light  is  in  the  soul. 

She  all  in  every  part ;  why  was  the  sight 

To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined. 

So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench' d  ? 

And  not  as  feeling  through  all  parts  diffused, 

That    she   might  look  at  will  through   every 
pore  ? 

Then  had  I  not  been  thus  exiled  from  light. 

As  in  the  land  of  darkness  yet  in  light, 

To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  death. 

And  buried  :  but,  O  yet  more  miserable  ! 

Jlyself  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave, 

Buried,  yet  not  exempt 

By  privilege  of  death  and  burial, 

From  worst  of  otlier  e^^ls,  pains,  and  wrongs ; 

But  made  hereby  obnoxious  more 

To  all  the  miseries  of  life, 

Life  in  captivity 

Among  inhuman  foes. 

Milton.— Bom  1608,  Bieil  1674 


617.— TRANSLATION  OF  HORACE 
ODES,  I.  5. 

WTiat  slender    youth,   bedewed    with    liquid 

odours. 
Courts  thee  on  roses  in  some  pleasant  cave, 

PjTrha  ?     For  whom  bind'st  thou 

In  wreaths  thy  golden  hair. 
Plain  in  thy  neatness  ?  Oh,  how  oft  shall  ho 
On  faith  and    changed    gods    complain,    and 
seas 

Rough  ^\-ith  black  winds  and  storms, 

Unwonted,  shall  admire  I — 
AMio  now  enjoys  thee, — credulous, — all  gold, 
Who,  always  vacant,  always  amiable, 

Hopes  thee,  of  flattering  gales 

Unmindful.     Hapless  they. 
To  whom  thou  untried  seem'st  fair  !     Jle,  in 

my  vow'd 
Picture,  the  sacred  wall  declares  to  have  hung 

My  dank  and  dropping  weeda 

To  the  stern  God  of  sea. 

Milton^— Bom  1608,  Dial  167-t. 


618.— ATHENS. 

Look   once  more  ero  wo  leave   this   specular 
mount, 
I    Westward,  much  nearer  by  south-west  behold 
j    Where  on  the  ^tJgean  shore  a  city  stand.s 

Built  nobly,  pure  the  air  and  light  the  soil, 
,    Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts  ' 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wita 
Or  hospital>Ie,  in  her  sweet  recess. 
City  or  surburban,  studious  walks  and  shades  ; 
See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 
Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 
Trills   her  thick-warbled  notes  the  eummer 

long; 
There,  flowery  hill,  HjTncttus,  with  the  sound 
Of  bees'  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 
To  studious  musing ;  there  Ilissus  rolls 
His  whispering  stream  :  within  the  walls  then 

view 
The  schools  of  ancient  sages  ;  his,  who  bred 
Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 
Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next : 
There  shalt  thou  hear  and  learn  the  secret 
power 
I   Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 
'   By  voice  or  hand,  and  various-measured  verse, 
'    -Eolian  charms,  and  Dorian  lyric  odes, 
I   And  his  who  gave  them   breath,    but  higher 
I  sung. 

Blind  Melesigenes,  thence  Homer  call'd, 
■   WTiose  poem  Phoebus  challenged  for  his  own. 
I   Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 
!    In  cliorus  or  iambic,  teachers  best 
[   Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  received 
i   In    brief    sententious    precepts,    while    they 
I  treat 

j   Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human 

I       .     ^®! 
High  actions  and  liigh  passions  best  describing ; 
Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair. 
Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  tierce  democratic, 
Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmined  over  Greece, 
To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne. 

Milton.— Born  1608,  Died  1674. 


619.— THE    IN^'OCATION    AND    INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  PARADISE  LOST. 

Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Uf  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought   death  into  the  world,  and   all   our 

woe. 
With  loss  of  Eden,  tiU  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  bhssful  scat, 
Sing,  heavenly  JIuse,  that  on  the  secret  top 
Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 
That  Shepherd,  who  first  taught  the   chosen 

seed. 
In  the  beginning,  how  the  Heavens  and  Earth 
Rose  out  cf  Chaos  :  Or,  if  Sion  hill 
Delight  the  more,  tad   Siloa's    brook   that 

flow'd  2.^* 


Milton.'' 


SATAN'S  ADDRESS  TO  TIJE  SUN. 


[Fourth  Period. — 


Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God ;  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventnrous  song, 
That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 
Above  the  Aonian  mount,  while  it  pursues 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 
And  chiefly  thou,  0  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure. 
Instruct  me,  for  thou  know'st ;  thou  from  the 

first 
Wast  present,  and,   with  mighty  wings  out- 
spread, 
Dove-like  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant :  what  in  me  is  dark 
lUumine  ;  what  is  low  raise  and  support  ; 
That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  eternal  Pi'ovidence, 
And  justify  the  waj'S  of  God  to  men. 

Saj'  first,  for  Heaven  hides   nothing   from 

thj'  view, 
Nor  the  deep  tract  of  Hell ;  say   first,    what 

cause 
Mov'd  our  grand  parents,  in  that  happy  state. 
Favour' d  of  Heaven  so  highly,  to  fall  off 
From  their  Creator,  and  transgress  his  will 
For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides  ? 
Who  first  scduc'd  them  to  that  foul  revolt  ? 
The  infernal  Serpent ;  he  it  was,  whose  guile, 
Stirr'd  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceiv'd 
The  mother  of  mankind,  what  time  his  pride 
Had  cast  him  out  from  Heaven,  with  all  his 

host 
Of  rebel  angels  :  by  whose  aid,  aspiring 
To  set  himself  in  glory  above  his  peers, 
He  trusted  to  have  cquall'd  the  Most  High, 
If  he  oppos'd  ;  and,  with  ambitious  aim 
Against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God, 
Eais'd   impious   war   in  Heaven,   and   battle 

proud, 
With     vain    attempt.       Him    the    Almighty 

power 
Hurl'd  headlong   flaming   from   the   ethereal 

sky. 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition  ;  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 
WTio  durst  defy  the  Omnipotent  to  arms. 

Milton.— Born  1G08,  JQied  1G74. 


620.— SATAN'S   ADDEESS  TO  THE  SUN. 

0  thou,  that,  with  surpassing  glory  crown'd. 
Look' fit  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  thi.s  new  world ;    at  whose  sight  all  the 

stars 
Hide  their  diminish'd  heads  ;  to  thee  I  call. 
But    with  no  friendly  voice ;     and   add   thy 

name, 

0  Sun,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams, 
That   bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what 

state 

1  fell,  liow  glorious  once — above  thy  sphere  ; 
Till  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down, 
Warring  in  heaven  against  heaven's  matchless 

kin;?. 


Ah,  wherefore  ?     He  deserv'd  no  such  return 
From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was 
In  that  bright  eminence,  and  with  his  good 
Upbraided  none,  nor  was  his  service  hard. 
What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise. 
The  easiest  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks  ? 
How  due  ! — yet  all  his  good  prov'd  ill  in  me. 
And  wrought  but  malice  ;  lifted  up  so  high, 
I  'sdained  subjection,   antl    thought  one  step 

higher 
Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 
The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude. 
So  burdensome  still  paying,  still  to  owe  : 
Forgetful  what  from  him  I  still  received  ; 
And  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 
By  ovv'ing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharged  :  what  burden  then  ? 
O,  had  his  powerful  destiny  ordain' d 
Me  some  inferior  angel,  I  had  stood 
Then  happy  ;  no  unbounded  hope  had  raised 
Am'oition  !    Yet  why  not  ? — some  other  power 
As  great  might  have  aspir'd,  and  me,  though 

mean, 
Drawn  to  his  part ;  but  other  powers  as  groat 
Fell  not,  but  stand  unshaken,  from  within 
Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  arm'd. 
Hadst  thou  the  same  free  will  and  power  to 

stand  ? 
Thou  hadst :  whom  hast   thou,  then,  or  what 

to  accuse. 
But  heaven's  free  love  dealt  equally  to  all  ? 
Be  then  his  love  accurst;  since  love  or  hate. 
To  me  alike,  it  deals  eternal  woe  : 
Naj',  curs' d  be  thou  ;    since  against  his  thy 

will 
Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 
Me  miserable  ! — which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair  ? 
Which  way  I  fly  is  hell ;  myself  am  hell ; 
And,  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me  opens  wide  ; 
To  which  the  hell  I  suffer  seems  a  heaven. 
O,  then  at  last  relent ;  is  there  no  place 
Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left  ? 
None  left  but  by  submission  ;  and  that  word 
Disdain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  of  shame 
Among  the  spirits  beneath,  whom  I  seduced 
With  other  promises  and  other  vaunts 
Than  to  submit,  boasting  I  could  subdue 
The  Omnipotent.     Ay  me  !  they  little  know 
How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain  ; 
Under  what  torments  inwardly  I  groan. 
While  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  hell. 
With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanced. 
The  lower  still  I  fall ;  only  supreme 
In  misery  :  such  joy  ambition  finds. 
But  say  I  could  repent,  and  could  obtain 
By  act  of  grace  my  former  state ;  how  soon 
Would  height  recall  high  thoughts,  how  soon 

unsay 
What  feign' d  submission  swore  !     Ease  would 

recant 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 
For  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow 
Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierc'd  so 

deep ; 
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Which  would  V)ut  lead  mo  to  a  worse  relapse 
And  heavier  fall  :  ko  kIiouM  I  purehafso  dear 
Short  intcrmisHion  boufjht  with  double  smart. 
This  knows  my  PuniHher  ;  therefore  as  far 
From  prantint,'  he,  as  I  from  bet,'gin{f  peace : 
All  hope  exclude<l  thus,  behold,  instead 
Of  us  outcast,  exil'd,  his  new  deli{,'ht, 
Mankind,  created,  ami  for  him  this  world. 
So  farewell  hope ;   and   with   hope,    farewell 

fear  ; 
Farewell  remorse  :  all  good  to  me  is  lost ; 
Evil,  bo  thou  my  pood  ;  by  thee  at  least 
Divided  empire  with  heaven's  kinp  I  hold. 
By  thee,   and  more   than    half    perhaps    will 

rcipn  ; 
As  man  ere  long  and  this  new  world  shall 

know. 

Milton.— Bom  1608,  Died  1074. 


621. 


-ASSEMBLING  OF  THE  FALLEN 
ANGELS. 


All  thc!=e  and  more  came  flocking  ;  but  with 

looks 
Downca.st  and  damp,  yet    such  wherein  ap- 
pear'd 
Obscure  some  glimpse  of  joy,  t'  have  found 

their  chief 
Not  in  despair,  t'  have  found  themselves  not 

lost 
In  loss  itself ;  which  on  his  countenance  cast 
Like  doubtful  hue  :  but  he,  his  wonted  pride 
Soon  recollecting,  with  high  words  that  bore 
Semblance   of    worth,  not  substance,  gently 

raised 
Their   fainting   courage,    and   dispeU'd   their 

fears. 
Then  straight  commands  that,  at  the  warlike 

sound 
Of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions,  be  uprear'd 
His   mighty   standard ;    that    proud    honour 

claimd 
Azazel  as  his  right,  a  cherub  tall : 
Who  forthwith  from  the   glitt'ring  staff  un- 

furl'd 
Th'  imperial  ensign,  which,  full  high  advanc'd, 
Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind. 
With  gems  and  golden  lustre  rich  cniblaz'd 
Serapliic  arms  and  trophies,  all  the  while 
Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds  : 
At  which  the  universal  host  up  sent 
A  shout,  that  tore  Hell's  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 
All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air 
With  orient  colours  waNnng :  ^vith  them  rose 
A  forest  huge  of  spears  :  ami  thronging  helms 
Appear'd,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array. 
Of  depth  immeasurable  :  anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders  ;  such  as  rais'd 
To  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle  ;  and,  instead  of  rage, 


Deliberate  valour  breath'd,  firm  and  unmov'd, 
With  dread  of  death,  to  flight  or  foul  retreat ; 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  'Kuago, 
With  solemn  touches,  troubled  thoughts,  and 

chase 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and 

pain, 
From  mortal  or  immortal  minds.     Thus  they. 
Breathing  united  force,  with  fixed  thought 
Mov'd    on   in    silence   to    soft    pipes,    that 

charm' d 
Their  painful  steps  o'er  the  burnt  soil ;    and 

now 
Advanc'd  in  view,  they  stand,  a  horrid  front 
Of    dreadful    length,    and    dazzling    arms,    in 

guise 
Of  warriors  old  with  order'd  spear,  and  shield, 
Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  chief 
Had  to  impose  :  he  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienc'd  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion,  views  their  order  due. 
Their -visages  and  statures  as  of  Gods; 
Their   number  last  he  sums.     And  now  his 

heart 
Distends   with   pride,    and   hard'ning   in  his 

strength 
Glories  ;  for  never  since  created  man 
Met   such   embodied   force    as,    nam'd    \vith 

these. 
Could  merit  more  than  that  small  infantry 
Warr'd  on  by  cranes ;   though  all  the  giant 

brood 
Of  Phlegra  with  th'  heroic  race  were  join'd. 
That  fought  at  Thebes   and  Ilium,  on  each 

side 
Mix'd  with  auxiliar  gods ;    and  what  resounds 
In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther's  son. 
Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights  ; 
And  all  who  since,  baptis'd  or  infidel. 
Jousted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalban, 
Damasco  or  Morocco,  or  Trebisond  ; 
Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from  Afric  shore. 
"When  Charlomain  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
Bj-  Fontarabia.     Thus  far  these  bej'ond 
Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  j-et  observ'd 
Their  dread  commander ;  he,  above  the  rest 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tow'r  ;  his  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appear'd 
Less  than  Archangel  ruin'd,  and  th'  excess 
Of  glory  obscur'd  :  as  when  the  sun  new  risen 
Looks  through  the  horizont:U  misty  air. 
Shorn  of  his  beams  ;  or  from  behind  themooc 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.      Darkcnd  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  th'  Archangel :  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had   intrench'd,  and 

care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage  and  considerate  pride. 
Waiting  revenge  :  cruel  his  eye.  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  pa-ssion  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather, 
(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bUss)  condcmn'd 
For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain  ; 
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Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerc'd 
Of  Heav'n,  and  from  eternal  splendours  flimg 
For  his  revolt,  yet  faithful  how  they  stood, 
Their  glory  wither'd:  as  when  Heav'n"s  fire 
Hath  scath'd  the  forest  oaks,    or  mountain 

pines, 
"With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though 

bare, 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.      He  now  pre- 

par'd 
To  speak :    whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they 

bend 
From  -wing  to   wing,  and   half    enclose   him 

round 
"VN'ith  all  his  peers  :  attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  assay' d ;    and  thrice,   in    spite    of 

scorn, 
Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth ;  at 

last 
Words,  interwove  with  sighs,  found  out  their 

way. 
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622.— SATAN  MEETS  SIN  AND  DEATH. 

Meanwhile,  the  adversary  of  God  and  man, 
Satan,    with    thoughts    inflam'd    of    highest 

design. 
Puts  on  s-wift  wings,  and  towards  the  gates  of 

Hell 
Explores  liis  solitary  flight :  sometimes 
He  scours  the  right  hand  coast,  sometimes  the 

left; 
Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep,  then 

soars 
Up  to  the  fiery  concave  towering  high. 
As,  when  far  off  at  sea,  a  fleet  descried 
Hangs  in  the  clouds,  by  equinoctial  winds 
Close  sailing  from  Bengala,  or  the  isles 
Of   Temate   and   Tidore,    whence   merchants 

bring 
Their  spicy  drugs ;  they,  on  the  trading  flood. 
Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape, 
Ply   stemming  nighly    toward  the  pole  :    so 

seem'd 
Far  off  the  flying  fiend.     At  last  appear 
Hell  bounds,  high  reaching  to  the  horrid  roof. 
And  thrice  threefold  the  gates ;   three   folds 

were  brass 
Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock 
Impenetrable,  impal'd  with  circling  fire. 
Yet  unconsum'd.     Before  the  gates  there  sat 
On  either  side  a  formidable  shape  ; 
The  one  seem'd  woman  to  the  waist  and  fair ; 
But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold 
Voluminous  and  vast  ;  a  serpent  arm'd 
With  mortal  sting  :  about  her  middle  round 
A  cry  of  Hell-hounds,  never  ceasing,  bark'd 
With  wide   Cerberean   mouths  full  loud,  and 

rung 
A  hideous  peal ;  yet,  when   they   list,    would 

creep. 
If  aught  disturb'd  their  noise,  into  her  womb, 


And  kennel  there  ;  yet  there  still  bark'd  and 

howl'd. 
Within  unseen.     Far  less  abhorr'd  than  these 
Ycx'd  Scylla,  bathing  in  the  sea  that  parts 
Calabria  from  the  hoarse  Trinacrian  shore  ; 
Nor  uglier  follow  the  night-hag,  when,  call'd 
In  secret,  riding  throiigh  the  air  she  comes, 
Lur'd  with  the  smell  of  infant  blood,  to  dance 
With  Lapland   witches,  while   the   labouring 

Moon 
Eclipses  at  their  charms.     The  other  shape. 
If  shape  it  might  be  caU'd   that   shape  had 

none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb  ; 
Or   substance   might   be   call'd   that  shadow 

seem'd. 
For  each   seem'd   either :    black   it   stood  as 

night, 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  Hell, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seem'd  his 

head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 
Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 
The  monster  moving  onward  came  as  fast 
With   horrid  strides ;    Hell   trembled   as    he 

strode. 
The   undaunted   fiend    what    this    might    be 

admir'd, 
Admir'd,  not  fear'd  ;  God  and  his  Son  except. 
Created  thing  naught  valued  he,  nor  shunn'd ; 
And  with  disdainful  look  thus  first  began  : 
"  Whence   and   what   art   thou,   execrable 


That  dar'st,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 

Thy  miscreated  front  athwart  my  way 

To  yonder  gates  ?   through  them  I  mean  to 

pass, 
That  be  assur'd,  without  leave  ask'd  of  thee  • 
Retire,  or  taste  thy  folly,  and  learn  by  proof 
Hell-born,    not    to    contend    vrith    spirits    of 

Heaven." 
To  whom  the  goblin  full  of  wrath  replied  : 
"  Art  thou  that  traitor-angel,  art  thou  he, 
Who  first  broke  peace  in  Heaven,  and  faith, 

till  then 
Unbroken  ;  and  in  proud  rebellious  arms 
Drew  after   him  the  third  part  of   Heaven's 

sons 
Conjur'd  against  the  Highest ;  for  which  both 

thou 
And   they,   outcast  from  God,  are  here  con- 

demn'd 
To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain  ? 
And  reckon' st   thou   thyself    with    spirits    of 

Heaven, 
HeU-doom'd,  and  breath' st  defiance  here  and 

scorn. 
Where  I  reign  king,  and,  to  enrage  thee  more. 
Thy  king  and  lord  ?     Back  to  thy  punishment. 
False  fugitive,  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings, 
Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 
Thy  lingering,  or  with  one  stroke  of  this  dart 
Strange   horror   seize  thee,  and  pangs  unfelt 

before." 
So  spake  the  grisly  terror,  and  in  shape, 
So  speaking  and  so  threatening,  grew  tenfold 
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More   (Iroailful    aiiJ   deform.     On   the   other 

side, 
Incons'd  with  in<liiriiation,  Satan  stood 
Unterrified,  and  like  a  coniot  biirn'd, 
That  fires  the  lenjrth  of  (Jphiiichiis  liugo 
In  the  arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair 
Shakos  ])pstih'nco  and  war.     Each  at  the  head 
Lovoll'd  his  deadly  aim  ;  their  fatal  hands 
Xo  second  stroke  intend  ;  and  such  a  frown 
Each   cast  at  the  other,  as  when  two  black 

clouds, 
With  Heaven's  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling 

on 
Over  the  Caspian,  then  stand  front  to  front, 
Hovcriny:  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow 
To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  air  : 
So  frown'd  the  mighty  combatants,  that  Holl 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown ;  so  match' d  they 

stood ; 
For  never  but  once  more  was  either  like 
To  meet  so  great  a  foe ;  and  now  groat  deeds 
Had  been  achiev'd,  whereof  all  Hell  had  rung, 
Had  not  the  snakj-  sorceress,  that  sat 
Fast  by  Hell-gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key, 
Eis'n,  and  with  hideous  outcry  rush'd  between. 


From  her  side  the  fatal  key, 
Sad  instrument  of  all  our  woe,  she  took  ; 
And.  towards  the  gate  rolling  her  bestial  train 
Forthwith  the  huge  portcullis  high  up-drew. 
Which  but  herself,  not  all  the  Stj-gian  powers 
Could  once  have  mov'd  ;  then  in  the  key-hole 

turns 
The  intricate  wards,  and  every  holt  and  bar 
Of  massy  iron  or  solid  rock  with  ease 
Unfastens.     On  a  sudden  open  fly. 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound, 
The  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder,  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 
Of  Erebus.     She  open'd,  but  to  shut 
ExceU'd  her  power ;  the  gates  wide  open  stood, 
That  with  extended  wings  a  banner' d  host. 
Under   spread  ensigns  marching,  might  pass 

through 
With  horse  and  chariots  rank'd  in  loose  array  ; 
So  wide  they  stood,  and  like  a  furnace  mouth 
Cast  forth  redounding  smoke  and  ruddy  flame. 
Before  their  eyes  in  sudden  view  appear 
The  secrets  of  the  hoary  deep  ;  a  dark 
Illimitable  ocean,  without  bound. 
Without  dimension,    where   length,   breadth, 

and  height, 
And  time,  and  place,  are  lost ;   where  eldest 

Night 
And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 
Eternal  anarchj-,  amidst  the  noise 
Of  endless  wars,  and  by  confusion  stand. 
For  Hot,  Cold,  Moist,  and  Dry,  four  champions 

fierce, 
Strive  hero  for  mastery,  and  to  battle  bring 
Their  cmbryon  atoms  -.  they  around  the  flag 
Of  each  his  faction,  in  their  several  clans, 
Light-arm'd  or  heavy,  sharp,  smooth,   swift, 

or  slow. 
Swarm  populous,  unnumber'd  as  the  sands 


Of  Barca  or  Cyrene's  torrid  soil, 

Levied  to  side  with  warring  winds,  and  poise 

Their  lighter  wings.     To   whom  these  mo»t 

adhere, 
He  rules  a  moment :  Chaos  umi)ire  sits, 
'    And  by  decision  more  embroils  the  fray, 
'    By  which  he  reigns  :  noxt  him  hi(,di  arbiter 
'    Chance  governs  all.     Into  this  wild  abyss 

The  womb  of  Nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave, 
j    Of  neither  sea,  nor  shore,  nor  air,  nor  fire, 
,   But  all  these  in  their  pregnant  causes  mix'd 
Confus'dly,  and  which  thus  must  ever  fight. 
Unless  the  Almighty  Maker  them  ordain 
His  dark  materials  to  create  more  worlds  ; 
Into  this  wild  abyss  the  wary  fiend 
Stood   on   the   brink   of   Hell,    and  look'd  a 

while. 
Pondering  his  voyage :  for  no  narrow  frith 
He  had  to  cross. 
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623.— ADDRESS  TO  LIGHT. 

Hail,  holy  Light,  ofi"spring  of  Heaven,  first- 
born. 
Or  of  the  Eternal  coetemal  beam, 
May  I  express  thee  unblam'd  ?    since  God  is 

light. 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 
Or  hear'st  thou  rather,  pure  etherial  stream. 
Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  ?      Before  the 

Sun, 
Before   the   Heavens   thou  wert,   and  at  the 

voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 
Thee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing, 
Escap'd  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detain'd 
In  that  obscure  sojourn,  while,  in  my  flight. 
Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness 

borne. 
With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre, 
I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night : 
Taught    by   the   heavenly   Muse   to   venture 

down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  re-ascend. 
Though  hard  and  rare ;   thee  I  revisit  safe, 
And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp  :  but  thou 
Eevisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roU  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn  ; 
So  thick  a  drop  serene   hath   quench'd   their 

orbs, 
Or  dim  suffusion  vcil'd.     Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander,  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  bill. 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song  ;  but  chief 
Thee.  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath. 
That  wash  thy  hallowd  feet,   and   warbling 

flow. 
Nightly  I  visit ;  nor  sometimes  forget 
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Those  other  two,  cqxiall'd  with  nie  in  fate, 
So  were  I  equall'd  with  them  in  renown, 
Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Mivonides, 
And  Tiresias,  and  Phineus,  prophet.s  old  : 
Then  feed  on  thonghts,  that  voluntary  more 
Harmonious  numbers  ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darklinjr,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid. 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.     Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  retui-n  ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine  ; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  oflf.  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  Nature's  works,  to  me  expung'd  and  ras'd, 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 
So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her 

powers 
Irradiate  :   there   plant   eyes,   all   mist   from 

thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  in\-isible  to  mortal  sight. 
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No  sooner  had  the  Almighty   ceas'd,   but 

all 
The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blest  voices,  uttering  joy,    Heaven 

rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  Hosannas  fill'd 
The  eternal  regions  :  lowly  reverent 
Towards  either  throne  they  bow,  and  to  the 

ground 
With  solemn  adoration  down  they  cast 
Their  crowns  inwove  with  amarant  and  gold  ; 
Immortal  amarant,  a  flower  which  once 
In  Paradise,  fast  by  the  tree  of  life. 
Began  to  bloom  ;  but  soon  for  man's  offence 
To  Heav'n  removed  where  first  it  grew,  there 

grows. 
And  flowers  aloft  shading  the  fount  of  life, 
And  where  the  river  of  bliss  through  midst  of 

Heaven 
Eolls  o'er  Elysian  flowers  her  amber  stream  : 
With  these  that  never  fade  the  spirits  elect 
Bind  their  resplendent  locks  inwreath'd  with 

beams  ; 
Now  in  loose  garlands  thick  thrown  off,  the 

bright 
Pavement,  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  shone, 
Impurpled  with  celestial  roses  smil'd. 
Then,  crown' d  again,  their  golden  harps  tbey 

took, 
Harps  ever  tun'd,  that  glittering  by  their  side 
Like  quivers  hung,  and  with  preamble  sweet 
Of  charming  symi>hony  they  introduce 


Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high  ; 
No  voice  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  join 
Melodious  part,  such  concord  is  in  Heaven. 
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625.— PAEADISE. 

So  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes 

Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise, 

Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  inclosure  green. 

As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champaign  head 

Of  a  steep  ■wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 

With  thicket  overgown,  grotesque  and  v/ild, 

Access  denied  ;  and  overhead  upgrew 

Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade. 

Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 

A  sylvan  scene,  and  as  the  ranks  ascend. 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 

Of   stateliest  view.      Yet  higher  than  their 

tops 
The  verd'rous  wall  of  Paradise  up-sprung  : 
Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  large 
Into  his  nether  empire  neighb'ring  round. 
And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 
Of  goodliest  trees,  loaden  mth  fairest  fruit. 
Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue. 
Appear' d,  with  gay  enamel' d  colours  mix'd  : 
Of   which  the  sun   more   glad  impress'd  his 

beams 
Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 
■\Yhen  God  hath  shower' d  the  earth  :  so  lovely 

seem'd 
That  landscape  ;  and  of  pure,  now  purer  air 
Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 
Vernal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 
All  sadness  but  despair  ;  now  gentle  gales 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper   whence   they 

stole 
Those  balmy  spoils  :    as  when  to  them  who 

sail 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  arc  past 
Mozambic,  off  at  sea  north-west  winds  blow 
Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest ;  with  such  delay 
Well   pleas'd   they  slack   their    course,    and 

many  a  league, 
Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  smell,    old  Ocean 

smiles. 

Milton.— Bom  1608,  Died  1674. 


626.— ADAM  AND  EVE. 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall, 
Godlike  erect,  with  native  honour  clad 
In  naked  majesty,  seem'd  lords  of  all  : 
And  worthy  seem'd  ;  for  in  their  looks  divine 
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Tho  imago  of  their  glorious  Maker  nhono, 
Truth,  wisdom,  f-anctitudo  severe  ami  pure, 
(Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plac'd,) 
Whence  true  authority  iu  men  ;  though  both 
Not  equal,  as  their  sex  not  equal  seem'd  ; 
For  contemplation  ho  and  valour  form'd  ; 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace  ; 
Ho  for  God  onlj',  she  for  God  in  him : 
His  fair  largo  front  and  eye  subUme  declar'd 
Absolute  rule  ;  and  hyjiointhino  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clustering,    but    not  beneath    liis    shoulders 

broad  ; 
She,  as  a  veil,  down  to  tho  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
Dishevell'd,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd, 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils,  which  impUed 
Subjection,  but  requir'd  ^s-ith  gentle  sway, 
And  by  her  jnelded,  by  him  best  rcceiv'd, 
Yielded  with  coy  submission,  modest  pride, 
And  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay. 
Nor   those   mysterious  parts  were  then  con- 
ceal'd; 
Then  was  not  guilty  shame  :  dishonest  shame 
Of  Nature's  works,  honour  dishonourable, 
Sin-bred,  how  have  ye  troubled  all  mankind 
"With   shows  instead,  mere  shows  of  seeming 

pure. 
And  banish'd  from  man's  life  his  happiest  life, 
Simplicity  and  spotless  innocence  ! 
So   pass'd   they   naked  on,  nor  shunn'd   the 

sight 
Of  God  or  angel ;  for  they  thought  no  ill : 
So  hand  in  hand  they  pass'd,  tho  loveliest  pair, 
That  ever  since  in  love's  embraces  met : 
Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born 
His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve. 
Under  a  tuft  of  shade  that  on  a  green 
Stood  whispering  soft,  by  a  fresh   fountain 

side 
They  sat  them  down  :  and,  after  no  more  toil 
Of  their  sweet  gardening  labour  than  suffic'd 
To  recommend  cool  ZephjT,  and  made  ease 
More  easy,  wholesome  thirst  and  appetite 
More   grateful,    to    their   supper-fruits   they 

fell, 
Nectarine  fruits  which  the  compliant  boughs 
Yielded  them,  side-long  as  they  sat  recline 
Onthosoftdowny  bank  damask'd  with  flowers: 
The   savoury    pulp    they   chew,    and  in   the 

rind, 
Still  as  they  thirsted,   scoop   tho   brimming 

stream  ; 
Nor  gentle  purpose,  nor  endearing  smiles 
Wanted,  nor  youthful  dalliance,  as  beseems 
Fair  couple,  link'd  in  haiipy  nuptial  league. 
Alone  as  they.     About  them  frisking  play'd 
All  beasts  of  the  Earth,  since  wild,  and  of  all 

chase 
In  wood  or  wilderness,  forest  or  den  ; 
Sporting  the  lion  ramp'd,  and  in  his  paw 
Dandled  the  kid  ;  bears,  tigers,  ounces,  pards, 
GamboUd  before    them  ;    tho  uuwieldly  ole- 

pliant. 
To  make  them  mirth,  us'd  all  his  might,  aud 

wreath'd 


His  lithe  proboscis  ;  close  tho  Hcrpent  «ly, 
Insinuating,  wove  with  Gordian  twine 
His  bi-aided  train,  and  of  his  fatjil  guile 
Gave  proof  unheeded  ;  others  on  the  grass 
Couch'd,  and  now  fill'd  with   pa.staro  gazing 

sat. 
Or  bodward  ruminating  ;  for  the  Sun, 
Declin'd,  was  hastening  now  with  prone  career 
To  tho  ocean  isles,  and  in  tho  ascending  scale 
Of  Heaven  the  stars  that  usher  evening  rose. 

Milton.— Born  1603,  Dud  1674. 
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Thus  Eve  replied  :  "  0  thou  for  whom 
And  from  whom  I  was  form'd,   flesh  of  thv 

flesh. 
And  without  whom  am  to  no  end,  my  guide 
And   head  !    what  thou  hast  said  is  just  and 

right, 
for  we  to  Him  indeed  all  praises  owe, 
Aud  daily  thanks  ;  I  chiefly,  who  enjoy 
So  far  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee 
Pre-eminent  by  so  much  odds,  while  thou 
Like  consort  to  thyself  canst  no  where  flud. 
That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep 
I  first  awak'd,  and  found  myself  repos'd 
Under  a  shade  on    flow'rs,    much    wond'ring 

where 
And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brcuglit,  and 

how. 
Not   distant  far   from   thence    a    murm'ring 

sound 
Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 
Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmov'd. 
Pure  as   the   expanse  of  Heav'n ;    I  thither 

went 
With  unexperienc'd    thought,    and    laid    me 

down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  scem'd  another  sky. 
As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite 
A  shape  within  tho  wat'ry  gleam  appear'd. 
Bending  to  look  on  me  :  I  started  back. 
It  started  back  ;  but  pleas'd  I  soon  returu'd, 
Pleas'd  it  retum'd  as  soon  with   answ'ring 

looks 
Of  sympathy'  and  love  :  there  I  had  fix'd 
Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pin'd  with  vain  desire. 
Had  not  a  voice   thus    warnd  me :    '  What 

thou  seest, 
"\Miat  there  thou  seest,  fair  creature,  is  thy- 
self: 
With  thee  it  came  and  goes  :  but  follow  me. 
And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 
Thy  coming,  and  thj-  soft  embraces ;  ho 
Whose  image  thou  art ;  him  thou  shalt  enjoy, 
Inseparably  thine  ;  to  him  shalt  bear 
Multitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  bo  calld 
^lother  of  human  race.'     What  conld  I  do. 
But  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led  r 
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TiU  I  espied  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall, 
Under  a  plantain  ;  yet  methought  less  fair, 
Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild. 
Than    that    smooth  wat'ry    image :    back    I 

tum'd ; 
Thou  following  crj-'dst  aloud,    'Return,  fair 

Eve, 
"\Miom  fly'st  thou  ?    whom  thou  fly'st  of  him 

thou  art, 
IT  is  flesh,  his  bone  :  to  give  thee  being  I  lent, 
Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 
Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side 
Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear  ; 
Part  of  my  soul  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim 
jNIy  other  half.'     With  that  thy  gentle  hand 
Seiz'd  mine  ;    I  j-ielded,  and  from  that  time 

see 
How  beauty  is  excell'd  by  manly  grace 
And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair." 

So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction,  unreprov'd. 
And  meek  surrender,  half  embracing,  lean'd 
On  our  first  father  ;  half  her  swelling  breast 
Naked  met  his,  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid  ;  he  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms, 
Smil'd  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 
On  Juno  smiles,  when  he  impregns  the  clouds 
That  shed  May  flow'rs ;  and  press'd  her  matron 

lip 
With  kisses  pure. 

•  Milton.— Born  1G08,  Died  1674. 
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Now  mom  her  rosy  steps  in  th'  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl, 
WTien    Adam    waked,    so    custom'd,   for  his 

sleep 
Was  aery-light  from  pure  digestion  bred. 
And  temperate  vapours  bland,  which  the  only 

sound 
Of  leaves  and  fuming  riUs,  Aurora's  fan. 
Lightly  dispers'd,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 
Of  birds  on  ev'ry  bough  ;  so  much  the  more 
His  wonder  was  to  find  unawaken'd  Eve, 
With  tresses  discompos'd  and  glowing  cheek, 
As  through  unquiet  rest :  he  on  his  side 
Leaning    half   rais'd,    with    looks  of   cordial 

love. 
Hung  over  her  enamour' d,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep. 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces  ;  then  with  voice 
Mild  as  when  Zephyrus  or  Flora  breathes, 
Her    hand    soft    touching,    whisper'd    thus : 

"  Awake, 
My  fairest,  my  espous'd,  my  latest  found, 
Heav'n's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight, 
Awake :    the  morning  shines,  and   the   fresh 

field 
Calls  us;    wo  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how 

spring 


Our    tender    plants,    how    blows    the  citron 

grove, 
WTiat  drops  the  myiTh,  and  what  the  balmy 

reed. 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet." 


To  the  field  they  haste. 
But  first,  from  under  shady  arb'rous  roof 
Soon  as  they  forth  were  come  to  open  sight 
Of  day-spring,  and  the  sun,  who  scarce  up- 
risen. 
With   wheels   yet    hovering    o'er    the   ocean 

brim. 
Shot  parallel  to  th'  earth  his  devry  ray. 
Discovering  in  wide  landscape  all  the  east 
Of  Paradise  and  Eden's  happy  plains, 
Lowly  they  bow'd  adoring,  and  began 
Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid 
In  various  style  ;  for  neither  various  style 
Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 
Their  Maker,  in   fit   strains    pronounced    or 

sung 
Unmeditated,  such  prompt  eloquence 
Flow'd  from  their  lips,  in  prose  or  numerous 

verse, 
IMore  tunable  than  needed  lute  or  harp 
To  add  more  sweetness ;  and  they  thus  began : 
"  These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of 
good. 
Almighty  !  thine  this  universal  frame. 
Thus  wond'rous  fair ;   thyself  how  wondrous 

then ! 
Unspeakable,  who  sitt'st  above  these  heav'ns 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works  ;  yet  these  declare 
Thy   goodness   beyond   thought,    and    power 

divine. 
Speak  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light. 
Angels  !  for  ye  behold  Him,  and  with  songs. 
And  choral  sjnnphonies,  day  without  night. 
Circle  His  throne  rejoicing  ;  ye  in  heav'n. 
On  earth  join,  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 
Him  first,  Him  last.  Him  midst,  and  without 

end  I 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night. 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown' st  the  smiling 

morn 
With   thy   bright  circlet,   praise  Him  in  thy 

sphere 
"While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
Thou  sun  !  of  this  world  both  eye  and  soul. 
Acknowledge  Him  thy  gi-eater  ;     sound  His 

praise 
In     thy    eternal     course,     both    when    thou 

climb' st. 
And  when  high  noon  hast  gain'd,  and  when 

thou  fall'st. 
Moon  !  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sim,  now 

fly'st 
With  the  fix'd  stars,   fix'd  in  their  orb  that 

flies- 
And  ye  five  other  wand' ring  fires  !   that  move 
In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 
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HLs   praise,    who  out  of  darkless   call'd  up 

Ught. 
Air,  and  ye  elements  !  the  eldest  birth 
Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  cirolo,  multiform  ;  and  mix, 
And   nourish   all   things ;    let  your  ceaseless 

chanpc 
Vary  to  our  groat  Maker  still  new  praise. 
Ye  mists  and  exhalations  !  that  now  rise 
From  hill  or  steaming-  lake,  dusky  or  pray. 
Till  the  .sun  paint  j'our  fleccj'  skirts  with  gold. 
In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise  ; 
"Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolour'd 

sky. 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  show'rs, 
Eising  or  falling,  still  advance  His  praise. 
His  praise,  j'e  winds  !  that  from  four  quarters 

blow, 
Breathe  soft  or  loud  ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye 

Pines ! 
With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 
Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow, 
Melodious     murmurs,     warbling     tune     His 

praise. 
Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls  ;  ye  birds 
That  singing  up  to  Heav'n-gate  ascend, 
Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  His 

praise. 
Te  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep, 
Witness  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  even. 
To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade. 
Made  vocal    by    my   song,    and   taught   His 

praise. 
Hail,  universal  Lord  !  be  bounteous  still 
To  give  us  only  good  ;  and,  if  the  night 
Have  gather'd  aught  of  evil  or  conceal'd, 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark." 
So    pray'd    they    innocent,     and    to    their 
thoughts 
Firm  peace  recover'd  soon  and  wonted  calm. 
On  to  their  morning's  rural  work  they  haste 
Among  sweet  dews  and  flow'rs ;   where  any 

row 
Of  fruit-trees  over-woody  reach'd  too  far 
Their  paraper'd  boughs,  and  needed  hands  to 

check 
Fruitless  embraces  :  or  they  led  the  vine 
To  wed. her  elm;   she,  'spoused,  about  him 

twines 
Her  marriageable  arms,  and  with  her  brings 
Her  dow'r,  th'  adopted  clusters,  to  adorn 
His  barren  leaves. 

Milton. — Born  1608,  Died  1G74. 
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Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad  ; 
Silence  accompanied  :  for  beast  and  bird. 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,    these   to  their 
nests. 


Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale  ; 
She  all  night  long  her  amoroun  descant  sung  ; 
Silence  was  pleaa'd :   now  glow'd  the  firma- 
ment 
With  living  sapphires  :  Hesperus  that  le<I 
The  starry  host,  roilo  brightest,  till  the  moon, 
Kising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Api>arent  queen,  unveil'd  her  peerless  light. 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 
When  A<lam  thus  to  Eve  :    "  Fair  Consort, 

th'  hour 
Of  night,  and  all  things  now  retir'd  to  rest. 
Mind  us  of  like  repose,  since  God  hath  set 
Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Successive  ;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep 
Now  falling  with  soft  slumbrous  weight,  in- 
clines 
Our  eye-lids  :  other  creatures  all  day  long 
Eove  idle  unemploy'd,  and  less  need  rest ; 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity. 
And  the  regard  of  Heav'n  on  all  his  ways  ; 
While  other  animals  unactive  range. 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account. 
To-morrow,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 
With    first  approach  of   light,    wo   must   be 

risen. 
And  at  our  pleasant  labour,  to  reform 
Yon  flow'ry  arbours,  yonder  alleys  green. 
Our  walk  at  noon,  with  branches  overgrown. 
That  mock  our  scant  manuring,  and  require 
More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton 

growth  : 
Those    blossoms    also,    and    those    dropping 

gums. 
That  lie  bestrown,  unsightly  and  nnsmooth. 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease  : 
Meanwhile,   as    Nature  wills,    night   bids   us 

rest." 
To   whom  thus   Eve,   with  perfect  beauty 

adorn 'd  : 
"  My  Author  and  Disposer  ;  what  thou  bidst 
Unargiied  I  obey  :  so  God  ordains  ; 
God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine :   to  know  no  more 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise. 
With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  time  : 
All  seasons  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet. 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;    pleasant  the 

sun, 
■\Mien  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,    fruit,  and 

flower, 
Glist'ring    ^vith    dew ;    fragrant    the    fertile 

earth 
After  soft  show'rs  ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild  ;  then  silent  night. 
Witli  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 
And  those  the  gems  of   Heav'n,    her  starry 

train  : 
But  neither  breath  cf  morn,  when  she  ascenda 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds,  nor  rising  sun 
On    this   delightful    land,     nor    herb,    fruit, 

flower, 
Glist'ring    with    dew,     nor    fragrance    after 

showers, 
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Nor  grateful  evening  mild,  nor  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon, 
Or  glitt'ring  starlight,  without  thee  is  sweet. 
But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these  ?  for 

whom 
This  glorious  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all 
evesr  " 
To  whom  our  general  ancestor  replied  : 
■•  Daughter  of   God  and   Man,    accomplished 

Eve, 
These  have  their  course  to  finish  round  the 

earth 
By  morrow  evening,  and  from  land  to  land 
In  order,  though  to  nations  yet  unborn, 
Minisfring  light  prepared,  they  set  and  rise  ; 
Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Her  old  possession,  and  extinguish  life 
In  nature  and  all  things,   which   these  soft 

fires 
Not  only  enlighten,  but  with  kindly  heat 
Of  various  influence,  foment  and  warm, 
Temper  or  nourish,  or  in  part  shed  down 
Their  stellar  virtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 
On  earth,  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  sun's  more  potent  ray. 
These,  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night. 
Shine  not  in  vain ;    nor  think,  tho'  men  were 

none. 
That  Heav'n  would  want  spectators,  God  want 

praise. 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake   and   when  we 

sleep  : 
All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  His  works  be- 
hold 
Both  day  and  night.      How  often  from  the 

steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air. 
Sole  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note, 
Singing  their  great  Creator  P  oft  in  bands, 
"While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding 

walk, 
With  Heav'nly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds 
In  full  harmonic  number  join'd,  their  songs 
Divide    the    night,     and    lift    our    souls    to 
Heaven." 
Thus  talking  hand  in  hand  alone  they  pass' d 
On  to  their  blissful  bow'r ;  it  was  a  place 
Chos'n  by  the   sov'reign    Planter,    when    he 

fram'd 
All  things  to  man's  delightful  use  ;  the  roof 
Of  thickest  covert  was  inwoven  shade 
Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf  ;  on  either  side 
Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub, 
Fenc'd  up  the  verdant  wall;  each  beauteous 

flower, 
Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamine, 
Eear'd  high  their  flourish'd  heads  between, 

and  •wrought 
Mosaic  ;  underfoot  the  violet. 
Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 
Broider'd  the  ground,  more  colour'dthan  with 

stone 
Of  costliest  emblem :  other  creatures  here, 


Beast,    bird,    insect,    or    worm,    durst  enter 

none ; 
Such   was   their   awe   of    Man.       In  shadier 

bow'r. 
More    sacred    and    sequestcr'd,    though    but 

feign'd. 
Pan  or  Sylvanus  never  slept,  nor  nymph, 
Nor  Faunus  haunted.     Here  in  close  recess. 
With   flowers,    garlands,  and  sweet-smelling 

herbs. 
Espoused  Eve  deck'd  first  her  nuptial  bed, 
And  heav'nly  choirs  the  hymenasan  sung, 
Wliat  day  the  genial  Angel  to  our  sii-e 
Brought  her,  in  naked  beauty  more  adorn'd, 
More  lovely  than  Pandora,  whom  the  gods 
Endow'd  mth  all  their  gifts,  and,  O  too  like 
In  sad  event,  when  to  the  unwiser  son 
Of  Japhet,  bi-ought  by  Hermes,  she  ensnar'd 
Mankind  with  her  fair  looks,  to  be  aveng'd 
On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  authentic  fire. 
Thus,  at  their  shady   lodge   arriv'd,  both 

stood. 
Both  turn'd,  and  under  open  sky  ador'd 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and 

heaven, 
WTiich  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent 

globe. 
And  starry   polo  :     "  Thou   also    mad'st  the 

night, 
Maker  omnipotent,  and  thou  the  daj', 
Wliich  we  in  our  appointed  work  employ'd 
Have  finish'd  happy  in  our  mutual  help 
And  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  bliss 
Ordain'd  by  thee,  and  this  delicious  place 
For  us  too  large,  where  thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncropt  falls  to  the  ground. 
But  thou  hast  promis'd  from  us  two  a  race 
To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  wo  wake. 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thj'  gift  of  sleep." 
Milton.— Born  1608,  Died  1674. 


630.— THE  MESSIAH. 

He,  o'er  his  sceptre  bowing,  rose 
From  the  right  hand  of  glory  where  he  sat ; 
And  the  third  sacred  morn  began  to  shine, 
Dawning  through  Heaven.     Forth  rush'd  with 

whirlwind  sound 
The  chariot  of  Paternal  Deity, 
Flashing  thick   flames,   wheel  within    wheel 

undrawn, 
Itself  instinct  with  spirit,  but  convoy'd 
By  four  cherubic  shapes  ;  four  faces  each 
Had  wondrous ;  as  with  stars,  their  bodies  all 
And  wings  were  set  -with  eyes  ;  with  eyes  the 

wheels 
Of  beryl,  and  careering  fires  between  ; 
Over  their  heads  a  crystal  firmament, 
Whereon  a  sapjihire  throne,  inlaid  with  pure 
Amber,  and  colours  of  the  showery  arch, 
He,  in  celestial  panoply  all  arm'd 


From  1649  to  1689.] 


EXPULSION  FEOM  PARADISE. 


[Milton. 


Of  radiant  Urim,  work  diviiioly  wrought, 

AHceudoil ;  at  his  riffht  luind  Victory 

Sat  ea>,'le-winf,''(l,  besiilo  hmi<^  him  hiii  bow 

And  (luiver  with  thrn«>-l)olte(l  thunder  stor'd  ; 

And  from  about  him  fierce  effusion  roll'd 

Of  smoke,  and  bickering  flamo,  and  sparkles 

dire  : 
Attended  with  ten  thousand  thousand  saints, 
He  onward  came  ;  fur  off  hin  coming  shone  : 
And  twenty  thousand  (I  their  number  heard) 
(""liariots  of  Clod,  half  on  each  hand,  were  seen: 
Ho  on  the  wings  of  clierub  rode  sublime 
On  the  crystalline  sky,  in  sapphire  thron'd, 
Illustrious  far  and  wide. 

Milton.— Bom  1G08,  Died  167 i. 


631.— TEMPERANCE. 

Well  observe 
The   rule   of   Not  too  much;   by  temperance 

taught. 
In   what  thou  cat'st    and   drink'st ;    seeking 

from  thence 
Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight ; 
Till  many  years  over  thy  head  return. 
So  may'st  thou  live  ;  till,  like  ripe  fruit,  thou 

drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap,  or  be  vnth  ease 
Gather'd,    not    harshly    pluck'd ;    for   death 

mature. 
This  is  Old  Age  ;  but  then,  thou  must  outlive 
Thy  youth,  thy  strength,  thy  beauty,  which 

will  change 
To  wither'd,  weak,  and  gray ;  thy  senses  then. 
Obtuse,  all  taste  of  pleasure  must  forego. 
To  what  thou  hast ;  and,  for  the  air  of  youth. 
Hopeful  and  cheerful,  in  thy  blood  will  reign 
A  melancholy  damp  of  cold  and  dry 
To  weigh  thy  spirits  down,  and  last  consume 
The  balm  of  life. 

Milton.— Born  1608,  Died  1674. 


632.— EXPULSION  FROM  PARADISE. 

Ho  ended ;    and  the  Archangel  soon  drew 
nigh,    . 
Not  in  his  shape  celestial,  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man  ;  over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  jnirple  flow'd, 
Livelier  than  Melibocan,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarrah,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old 
In  time  of  tnice  ;  Iris  lia<l  dipt  the  woof  ; 
His  starry  helm  unbuckled  show'd  him  prime 
In  manhood  where  youth  ended  ;  by  his  side, 
As  in  a  glist'ring  zodiac,  hung  the  sword, 
Satan's  ilire  dread,  and  in  liis  liand  the  spear. 
Adam  bow'd  low;  he  kingly,  from  his  state 


Inclin'd  not,  but  Inn  coming  thus  declared  : — 
•Adam,   Heavenn   higli   behest  no  preface 
needs : 
Sufficient    that   tliy  pray'r.s   are   heard,    and 

death 
Tlien  duo  by  sentence  when  thou  didst  trans- 

gress, 
Defeated  of  his  seizure  many  days, 
Giv'n   thee   of    grace,    wherein   thou   may'st 

repent. 
And  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  well  done 
May'st  cover :    well  may  then  thy  Lord  ap- 

peas'd 
Redeem   thee  quite  from  Death's   rapacious 

claim : 
But  longer  in  this  Paradise  to  dwell 
Permits  not ;  to  remove  thee  I  am  come. 
And  send  thee  from  the  garden  forth  to  till 
The  ground  whence  thou  wast  taken,  fitter 
soil." 
He  added  not,  for  Adam  at  the  news 
Heart-struck  with  chilling  gripe    of    sorrow 

stooil. 
That  all  his  senses  bound  ;  Eve,  who  unseen, 
i'et  all  had  heard,  with  audible  lament 
Discover'd  soon  the  place  of  her  retire. 

'•  O   unexpected   stroke  ;     worse    than   of 
death  ! 
Must  I    thus    leave  thee,    Paradise  ?      thus 

leave 
Thee,  native    soil !   these   happy   walks   and 

shades. 
Fit  haunt  of  gods  ?    where  I  had    hope    to 

spend, 
Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.     O  flowers  ! 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 
Sly  early  visitation,  and  my  last 
At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From   the   first   opening    bud,   and   gave   ye 

names ! 
\Mio  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,   and  water   from  the  ambrosial 

fount  ? 
Thee  lastly,  nuptial  bow'r,  by  me  adorn'd 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet,  from 

thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild  ?  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  accustom'd  to  immortal  fruits  ?  " 
■\\Tiom  thus  the  Angel  interrupted  mild : — 
'•  Lament  not.  Eve,  but  patiently  resign 
What    justly    thou   hast    lost ;    nor  set  thy 

heart, 
Thus  over-fond,  on  that  which  is  not  thine  : 
Thy  going  is  not  lonely ;  with  thee  goes 
Thy  husband  ;  him  to  follow  thou  art  bound  ; 
Where    ho    abides,    think    there    thy   native 
soil." 
Adam  by  this  from  the  cold  sudden  damp 
Recovering,  and  his  scatter'd  spirits  retum'd. 
To    Michael     thus    his     humble    words    ad- 
dress'd  : 
"  Celestial,  whether  among  the  tlirones,  or 
nam'd 


Andrew  Marvell. 


THOUGHTS  IN  A  GAEDEN. 


[Fourth  Pekiod. 


Of  them  the  highest,  for  such  of  shape  may 

seem 
Prince  above  princes,  gently  hast  thou  told 
Thy    message,  which  might    else    in   telling 

wound, 
And  in  performing  end  us  ;  what  besides 
Of  sorrow,  and  dejection,  and  despair. 
Our  frailty  can  sustain,  thy  tidings  bring ; 
Departure  from  that  happy  place,  our  sweet 
Kecess,  and  only  consolation  left 
Pamiliar  to  our  eyes,  all  places  else 
Inhospitable  appear  and  desolate, 
Nor  knowing  us,  nor  known  :  and  if  by  pi-aj'cr 
Incessant,  I  could  hope  to  change  the  \vill 
Of  Him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not  cease 
To  weary  Him  with  my  assiduous  cries : 
But  pray'r  against  His  absolute  decree 
No  more  avails  than  breath  against  the  wind, 
Blo^\■n  stifling  back    on  him  that  breathes  it 

forth: 
Therefore  to  His  great  bidding  I  submit. 
This  most  afflicts  me,  that,  departing  hence, 
As  from  His  face  I  shall  be  hid,  depriv'd 
His  blessed  count'nance ;    here  I  could  fre- 
quent 
With  worship  place  by  place  where  He  vouch- 
safed 
Presence  divine,  and  to  my  sons  relate, 
"  On  this  mount  He  appear'd,  under  this  tree 
Stood  visible,  among  these  pines  His  voice 
I  heard,  here  withHim  at  this  fountain  talk'd :" 
So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 
Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 
Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory, 
Or  monument  to  ages,  and  thereon 
Offer   sweet- smelling   gums,    and   fruits,  and 

flowers. 
In  yonder  nether  world  where  shall  I  seek 
His  bright  appearances,  or  footstep  trace  ? 
For  though  I  fled  Him  angrj',  yet  recaU'd 
To  life  prolong'd  and  promis'd  race,  I  now 
Gladly  behold  though  but  His  utmost  skirts 
Of  glory,  and  far  off  His  steps  adore." 


Now  too  nigh 
Th'  Archangel  stood,  and  from  the  other  hill 
To  their  fix'd  station,  all  in  bright  array, 
The  cherubim  descended ;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  evening  mist 
Kis'n  from  a  river  o'er  the  marish  glides. 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  lab'rer's  heel 
Homeward    returning.       High    in    front   ad- 

vanc'd. 
The  brandish'd  sword  of   God   before   them 

Vjlaz'd 
Fierce  as  a  comet ;  which  -with  torrid  heat, 
And  vapours  as  the  Libyan  air  adust, 
Began  to  parch  that  tomp'rate  clime  :  whereat 
In  cither  hand  the  hast'ning  Angel  caught 
Our  ling'ring  parents,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  jjlain  ;  then  disappear'd. 
They,  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  be- 
held 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 


Wav'd  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  gate 
^Vith  dreadful  faces  throng'd  and  fiery  arms  : 
Some    natural  tears  they  dropt ;   but    ^vip'd 

them  soon. 
The   world   was  aU  before    them,    where  to 

choose 
Their   place   of    rest,   and    Providence    their 

guide. 
They  hand  in  hand,  with  wand'ring  steps  and 

slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

Milton.— Bom  1608,  Died  1674. 


633.— THOUGHTS  IN  A  GAEDEN. 

How  vainly  men  themselves  amaze, 
To  win  the  palm,  the  oak,  or  bays : 
And  their  incessant  labours  see 
Crown'd  from  some  single  herb,  or  tree, 
"Whose  short  and  narrow-verged  shade 
Does  prudently  their  toils  upbraid  ; 
While  all  the  flow'rs,  and  trees,  do  close, 
To  weave  the  garlands  of  repose. 

Fair  Quiet,  have  I  found  thee  here, 
And  Innocence,  thy  sister  dear  ? 
Mistaken  long,  I  sought  you  then 
In  busy  companies  of  men. 
Your  sacred  plants,  if  here  below, 
Only  among  the  plants  will  grow. 
Society  is  all  but  rude 
To  this  delicious  solitude. 

No  white  nor  red  was  ever  seen 

So  am'rous  as  this  lovely  green. 

Fond  lovers,  cruel  as  their  flame. 

Cut  in  these  trees  their  mistress'  name. 

Little,  alas,  they  know  or  heed. 

How  far  these  beauties  her  exceed  ! 

Fair  trees  !  where'er  your  barks  I  wound, 

No  name  shall  but  your  o^vn  be  found. 

What  wond'rous  life  in  this  I  lead  ! 
Eipe  apples  drop  about  my  head. 
The  luscious  clusters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  ^vine. 
The  nectarine,  and  curious  peach. 
Into  my  hands  themselves  do  reach. 
Stumbling  on  melons,  as  I  pass, 
Insnar'd  Avith  flow'rs,  I  fall  on  grass. 

Meanwhile  the  mind  from  pleasure  less 

Withdraws  into  its  happiness. 

The  mind,  that  ocean  where  each  kind 

Docs  straight  its  own  resemblance  find; 

Yet  it  creates  transcending  these. 

Far  other  worlds  and  other  seas ; 

Annihilating  all  that's  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade. 


\ 
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THE  NYMPH  AND  HER  FAWN. 


[ANbaEW  Makvell. 


Here  at  the  fountain'.s  sliding  foot, 
Or  at  some  fruit-tree's  moi-sy  root, 
Casting  the  body's  vest  aside, 
My  soul  into  tlie  boupbs  docs  plide ; 
There,  like  a  bird,  it  sits  and  sings. 
Then  whet  i  and  claps  its  silver  wings, 
And,  till  piepar'd  for  longer  flight. 
Waves  in  its  plumes  the  various  light. 

Such  was  the  happy  garden  state. 
While  man  there  walk'd  without  a  mate  : 
After  a  place  so  pure  and  sweet, 
"What  other  help  could  yet  be  meet ! 
But  'twas  beyond  a  mortal's  share 
To  wander  solitary  there  : 
Two  paradises  are  in  one,  ' 
To  live  in  paradise  alone. 

How  well  the  skilful  gard'ner  drew 
Of  flowers  and  herbs  this  dial  new  ! 
Where,  from  above,  the  milder  sun 
Does  through  a  fragrant  zodiac  run  : 
And,  as  it  works,  th'  industrious  beo 
Computes  its  time  as  well  as  we. 
How  could  such  sweet  and  wholesome  hours 
Bo  reckon'd,  but  with  herbs  and  flowers  ? 

Andrcio  Man-dl—Bo-ni  1620,  Died  1678. 


654.— THE  EMIGEANTS  IN  EEEMUDAS. 

Where  the  remote  Bermudas  ride 
In  th'  ocean's  bosom  unespied, 
From  a  small  boat  that  row'd  along, 
The  list'ning  winds  received  their  song. 
"  WTiat  should  we  do  but  sing  His  praise 
That  led  us  through  the  watery  maze 
Unto  an  isle  so  long  unknown. 
And  yet  far  kinder  than  cur  own  ? 
Wlicre  He  the  huge  sea  monsters  racks, 
That  lift  the  deep  upon  their  backs ; 
He  lands  us  on  a  grassy  stage. 
Safe  from  the  storms  and  prelates'  rage. 
He  gave  us  this  eternal  spring 
Which  here  enamels  everything, 
And  sends  the  fowls  to  us  in  care, 
On  daily  visits  through  tlio  air. 
Ho  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright. 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night. 
And  does  in  the  pomegranate's  close 
Jewels  more  rich  than  Ormus  shows. 
Ho  makes  the  figs  our  mouths  to  meet. 
And  throws  the  melons  at  our  feet. 
But  apples,  plants  of  such  a  price, 
No  tree  could  ever  bear  them  twice. 
With  cedars,  chosen  by  His  hand. 
From  Lebiuiou  He  stores  the  land  ; 
And  makes  the  hollow  seas  that  roar. 
Proclaim  the  ambergris  on  shore. 
Ho  cast  (of  which  we  rather  boast) 
The  Gospel's  pearl  upon  our  coast ; 
And  in  these  rocks  for  us  did  frame 
A  temple  where  to  soiind  his  name. 


Oh  let  our  voice  His  praise  exalt, 
Till  it  arrive  at  Heaven's  vault, 
Which  then  perhaps  rebounding  may 
Echo  beyond  the  Mexic  bay." 
Thus  sang  they  iu  the  EngUth  boat 
A  holy  and  a  cheerful  note, 
And  all  the  way,  to  guide  their  chime, 
With  falling  oars  they  kept  the  time. 
Andrcvj  Zlarvcll. — Bom  lO'JO,  Died  1678. 


635.— YOUNG  LOVE. 

Come,  little  infant,  love  me  now. 
While  thine  unsuspected  years 

Clear  thine  aged  father's  brow 
From  cold  jealousy  and  fears. 

Pretty,  surely,  'twere  to  see 

By  young  Love  old  Time  beguiled ; 

WTiile  our  sportings  are  as  free 
As  the  nurse's  with  the  child. 

Common  beauties  stay  fifteen  ; 

Such  as  yours  should  swifter  move, 
WTiose  fair  blossoms  are  too  green 

Yet  for  lust,  but  not  for  love. 

Love  as  much  the  snowy  lamb, 
Or  the  wanton  kid,  does  prize, 

As  the  lusty  bull  or  ram. 
For  his  morning  sacrifice. 

Now  then  love  me  :  Time  may  take 

Thee  before  thy  time  iway  ; 
Of  this  need  we'll  virtue  make. 

And  learn  love  before  we  may. 

So  wo  win  of  doubtful  fate ; 

And  if  good  to  us  she  meant, 
We  that  good  shall  antedate  ; 

Or,  if  ill,  that  ill  prevent. 

Thus  do  kingdoms,  frustrating 

Other  titles  to  their  cro\vn. 
In  the  cradle  crown  their  king. 

So  all  foreign  claims  to  drown 

So  to  make  all  rivals  vain, 

Now  I  crown  thee  \vith  my  love ; 

Crown  me  ■svith  thy  love  again, 

And  we  both  shall  monarchs  prove. 
Andrew  Marcdl. — Born  1(320,  Died  167S. 


636.— THE  NTMPH  COMPLAINING  FOB 
THE  DEATH  OF  HER  FAWN. 

Tho  wanton  troopers  riding  by 
Have  shot  my  fawn,  and  it  will  die. 
Ungentle  men  I     They  cannot  thrive 
Who  kill'd  thee.     Thou  ne'er  ilidst,  alive. 


Samuel  Butler.] 
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Them  any  harm ;  alas  I  nor  could 
Thy  death  to  them  do  any  good. 
I'm  fiure  I  never  wish'd  them  ill, 
Kor  do  I  for  all  this  ;  nor  will : 
But,  if  my  simple  pray'rs  may  yet 
Pi-cvail  with  Heaven  to  forgret 
Thy  murder,  I  will  join  my  tears 
Rather  than  fail.     But  O  my  fears  ! 
It  cannot  die  so.     Heaven's  king 
Keeps  register  of  everything. 
And  nothing  may  we  use  in  vain  ; 
Ev'u  beasts  must  be  with  justice  slain  ; 
Else  men  are  made  their  deodands. 
Though  they  should  wash    their   guilty 

hands 
In  this  warm  life-blood,  which  doth  part 
From  thine,  and  wound  me  to  the  heart. 
Yet  coidd  they  not  be  clean  ;  their  stain 
Is  dyed  in  such  a  purple  grain, 
There  is  not  such  another  in 
The  world  to  offer  for  their  sin. 


Inconstant  Sylvio,  when  yet 
I  had  not  found  him  counterfeit, 
One  morning,  I  remember  well. 
Tied  in  this  silver  chain  and  bell, 
Gave  it  to  me  :  nay,  and  I  know 
"What  he  said  then — I'm  sure  I  do. 
Said  he,  "  Look  how  your  huntsman  here 
Hath  taught  a  fawn  to  himt  his  deer." 
But  Sylvio  soon  had  me  beguiled : 
This  waxed  tame,  while  he  grew  vnld, 
And,  quite  regardless  of  my  smart, 
Left  me  his  fawn,  but  took  his  heart. 

Thenceforth  I  set  myself  to  play 
My  solitary  time  away 
"With  this  ;  and  very  well  content 
Could  so  mine  idle  life  have  spent ; 
For  it  was  full  of  sport,  and  light 
Of  foot  and  heart,  and  did  invite 
Me  to  its  game  ;  it  seem'd  to  blesa 
Itself  in  me.     How  could  I  less 
Than  love  it  ?     Oh,  I  cannot  be 
Unkind  to  a  beast  that  loveth  me  ! 

Had  it  liv'd  long,  I  do  not  know 
"Whether  it,  too,  might  have  done  so 
As  Sylvio  did  ;    his  gifts  might  be 
Perhaps  as  false,  or  more,  than  he. 
For  I  am  sure,  for  aught  that  I 
Could  in  so  short  a  time  espy, 
Thy  love  was  far  more  better  than 
The  love  of  false  and  cruel  man. 


■With  sweetest  milk  and  sugar  first 

I  it  at  mine  own  fingers  nurs'd ; 

And  as  it  grew  so  every  day, 

It  wax'd  more  white  and  sweet  than  they. 

It  haa  so  sweet  a  breath  !  and  oft 

I  blush'd  to  see  its  foot  more  soft, 

Aud  white,  shall  I  say  ?    than  my  hand — 

Than  any  lady's  of  the  land  ! 


It  was  a  wondrous  thing  how  fleet 
'Twas  on  those  little  silver  feet. 
With  what  a  jirctty  skipping  grace 
It  oft  would  challenge  me  the  race ; 
And  when  't  had  left  me  far  away, 
'Twould  stay,  and  run  again,  and  stay ; 
For  it  was  nimbler  much  than  hinds, 
And  trod  as  if  on  the  four  winds. 

I  have  a  garden  of  my  own, 

But  so  with  roses  overgrown, 

And  lilies,  that  you  would  it  gue33 

To  be  a  little  wilderness  ; 

And  all  the  spring-time  of  the  year 

It  loved  only  to  be  there. 

Among  the  beds  of  lilies  I 

Have  sought  it  oft,  where  it  should  lie ; 

Yet  could  not,  till  itself  would  rtse, 

Find  it,  although  before  mine  eyes  ; 

For  in  the  flaxen  lilies   shade, 

It  like  a  bank  of  lilies  laid. 

Upon  the  roses  it  would  feed. 

Until  its  lips  ev'n  seem'd  to  bleed  ; 

And  then  to  me  't  would  boldly  trip. 

And  print  those  roses  on  my  lip. 

But  all  its  chief  delight  was  still 

On  roses  thus  itself  to  fill : 

And  its  pure  virgin  lips  to  fold 

In  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold. 

Had  it  liv'd  long,  it  would  have  been 

Lilies  without,  roses  vrithin. 

Andrew  Marvcll. — Born  1620,  Died  1678. 
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When  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high, 
And  men  fell  out,  they  knew  not  why  : 
When  hard  words,  jealousies,  and  fears. 
Set  folks  together  by  the  ears. 
And  made  them  fight,  like  mad  or  drunk, 
For  Dame  Religion  as  for  punk  ; 
"Whose  honesty  they  all  dur.st  swear  for, 
Though  not  a  man  of  them  knew  where- 
fore : 
"When  gospel-trumpeter,  surrounded 
With  long-ear'd  rout,  to  battle  sounded. 
And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic, 
Was  beat  with  fist,  instead  of  a  stick  : 
Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling, 
And  out  he  rode  a-colonelling. 

A  wight  he  was,  whose  very  sight  would 
Entitle  him,  mirror  of  knighthood  ; 
That  never  bow'd  his  stubborn  knee 
To  anything  but  chivalry ; 
Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  which  laid 
Right-worshipful  on  shoulder-blade : 
Chief  of  doriioHtio  knights  and  errant, 
p]ithcr  for  ch  artel  or  for  warrant : 
(ireat  on  the  bench,  great  on  the  saddle. 
That  could  as  well  bind  o'er,  as  swaddle  : 
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Miprlit}'  he  was  at  both  of  these, 
And  fityled  of  war  as  woll  as  jieace 
(So  somo  rats,  of  anii)hilnuus  nature, 
Aro  cither  for  the  lan<l  or  water). 
But  here  our  authors  make  a  doubt, 
Wlicthor  ho  were  more  wise  or  htout ; 
Soino  hold  tho  one,  aud  somo  tlio  other  : 
But  howHoo'er  they  make  a  pother, 
The  ihll"  rence  was  so  small,  his  braiu 
Outwci^rli'd  his  ra^e  but  half  a  grain  ; 
Which  made  some  take  him  for  a  tool 
That  knaves  do  work  with,  call'd  a  fool. 
For  't  has  been  held  by  manj-,  that 
As  jMontaiprne,  playinjj  with  his  cat, 
Complains  she  thought  him  but  an  ass, 
Much  more  she  would  Sir  Hudibras 
(For  that  'fl  the  name  our  valiant  knight 
To  all  his  challenges  did  write). 
But  they're  mistaken  very  much  ; 
'Tis  plain  enough  ho  was  no  such  ; 
We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit, 
He  was  very  shy  of  using  it ; 
Au  being  loath  to  w-ear  it  out. 
And  therefore  bore  it  not  about  : 
Unless  on  holidays,  or  so. 
As  men  their  best  apparel  do  : 
Beside,  'tis  known  he  could  speak  Greek 
As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak  ; 
That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile, 
Than  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle  : 
Being  rich  in  both,  he  never  scanted 
His  bounty  unto  such  as  wanted  ; 
But  much  of  either  would  afford 
To  manj',  that  had  not  one  word. 


He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic,  ' 

Pi'ofoundlj-  skill'd  in  anahi;ic  ; 
Ho  could  distinguish  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  south-west  side  ; 
On  either  wliich  he  would  dispute. 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute  ; 
He'd  undertake  to  prove  by  force 
<.)f  argument  a  man  's  no  horse  : 
Hod  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl, 
Aud  that  a  lord  may  be  an  owl, 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justice. 
And  I'ooks  committee-men  aud  trustees. 
He'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation, 
And  pay  with  ratiocination  ; 
All  this  by  syllogism,  true 
In  mood  and  figure,  he  would  dp. 
For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope  , 
Aud  when  he  happeu'd  to  break  off 
I'  th'  middle  of  his  speech,  or  cough, 
H'  had  hard  words,  ready  to  show  why. 
And  tell  what  rules  ho  did  it  by  : 
Else,  when  with  greatest  art  he  spoke. 
You'd  think  ho  talk'd  like  other  folk  ; 
For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 
Toach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 
But,  when  he  pleased  to  show  't,  his  speech 
In  loftiness  of  sound  was  rich  ; 
A  Babylonish  dialect. 
Which  learned  pedants  much  affect : 


It  was  a  party-colour'd  dresa 

Of  patch'd  and  piebald  languages  ; 

"Twas  Englisli  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 

Like  fustian  lieretofore  on  satin. 

It  had  an  odd  promiscuous  tone. 

As  if  he  had  talk'd  three  parts  in  one  ; 

Which  made  some   think,    when    he    did 

gabble, 
Th'  had  heard  three  labourers  of  Babel ; 
Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 
A  leash  of  languages  at  once. 
This  he  as  volubly  would  vent 
As  if  his  stock  would  ne'er  be  spent ; 
And  truly,  to  support  that  charge. 
He  had  supi)lios  as  vast  aud  large  : 
For  he  could  coin  or  counterfeit 
New  words,  with  little  or  no  wit ; 
Words  so  debased  and  hard,  no  stone 
Was  hard  enough  to  touch  them  on  ; 
And  when  with  hasty  noise  he  spoke  'em, 
The  ignorant  for  current  took  'em  ; 
That  had  the  orator,  who  once 
Did  fill  his  mouth  with  peh)ble  stones  , 
When  he  harangued,  but  known  his  phrase, 
He  would  have  used  no  other  ways. 

Sarmiel  Be  tie. -.—Born  1612,  Died  168u. 
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For  his  religion,  it  was  fit 

To  match  his  learning  and  his  ^vit. 

'Twas  Presbyterian  true  blue  ; 

For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 

Of  errant  saints,  whom  all  men  grant 

To  be  tho  true  church  militant ; 

Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 

The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun  ; 

Decide  aU  controversies  by 

Infallible  artillery ; 

And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 

By  apostolic  blows  aud  knocks  ; 

Call  fire,  and  sword,  and  des«lation, 

A  godly  thorough  reformation, 

Wliich  always  must  be  carried  on. 

And  still  be  doing,  never  done  ; 

As  if  religiou  were  intended 

For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended 

A  sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 

In  odd  perverse  antipathies  : 

In  falling  out  with  that  or  thi.s. 

And  finiling  somewhat  still  amiss  ; 

More  peevish,  cross,  and  splenetic. 

Than  dog  distraught  or  monkey  sick  ; 

That  with  more  care  keep  holiday 

The  wrong,  than  others  the  right  way  ; 

Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to, 

By  damning  tho.se  they  have  no  mind  to. 

Still  so  perverse  and  opposite, 

As  if  they  worshipp'd  God  for  spite  : 

The  self-same  thing  they  will  abhor 

One  way,  aud  long  another  for ; 

Freewill  they  one  way  disavow, 

Another,  nothing  else  allow  ; 

26 
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.\11  piety  consists  therein 
In  them,  in  other  men  all  sin  ; 
Eather  than  fail,  they  will  defy 
That  whioli  they  love  most  tenderly  ; 
Quarrel  with  minced  pies,  and  disparage 
Their  best  and  dearest  friend,  plum-por- 
ridge : 
Fat  pig  and  goose  itself  oppose, 
And  blaspheme  custard  through  the  nose. 
Th'  apostles  of  this  fierce  religion, 
Like  Mahomet's,  were  ass  and  widgeon, 
To  whom  our  knight,  by  fast  instinct 
Of  wit  and  temper,  was  so  link'd, 
As  if  hypocrisy  and  nonsense 
Had  got  th'  advowson  of  his  conscience. 

Samuel  Butler.— Born  1612,  Died  1680. 
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His  tawny  beard  was  th'  equal  grace 
Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  face ; 
In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a  tile, 
A  sudden  -v-iew  it  would  beguile  ; 
The  upper  part  thereof  was  whey, 
The  nether,  orange,  mix'd  with  gray. 
This  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 
The  fall  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns  ; 
With  grisly  type  did  represent 
Declining  age  of  government ; 
And  tell,  ^vith  hieroglyphic  spade, 
Its  own  grave  and  the  state's  were  made. 
Like  Samson's  heart-breakers,  it  grew 
In  time  to  make  a  nation  rue ; 
Though  it  contributed  its  own  fall, 
To  wait  upon  the  public  downfall  j 
It  was  monastic,  and  did  grow- 
In  holy  orders  by  strict  vow  ; 
Of  mle  as  sullen  and  severe, 
As  that  of  rigid  Cordelier  ; 
'Twas  bound  to  suffer  persecution, 
And  martyrdom  with  resolution  ; 
T'  oppose  itself  against  the  hate 
And  vengeance  of  th'  incensed  state, 
In  whose  defiance  it  was  worn, 
Still  ready  to  be  puU'd  and  torn  ; 
With  red-hot  irons  to  be  tortured, 
Re\'iled,  and  spit  upon,  and  martyr'd ; 
Maugrc  all  which  'twas  to  stand  fast 
As  long  as  monarchy  should  last ; 
But  when  the  state  should  hap  to  reel, 
'Twas  to  submit  to  fatal  steel. 
And  fall,  as  it  was  consecrate, 
A  sacrifice  to  fall  of  state ; 
WTiose  thread  of  life  the  fatal  sisters 
Did  twist  together  with  its  whiskers, 
And  twine  so  close,  that  Time  should  never, 
In  life  or  death,  their  fortunes  sever ; 
But  %vith  his  rusty  sickle  mow 
Both  down  together  at  a  blow. 


His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  buff, 
And  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgel  proof ; 
AMiereby  'twas  fitter  for  his  use, 
"WTio  fear'd  no  blows  but  such  as  bruise. 

His  breeches  were  of  rugged  woollen. 
And  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Bullen ; 
To  old  king  Harry  so  well  known. 
Some  writers  held  they  were  his  own ; 
Though  they  were  lined  with  many  a  piece 
Of  ammunition,  bread  and  cheese. 
And  fat  black  puddings,  proper  food 
For  warriors  that  delight  in  blood ; 
For,  as  we  said,  he  always  chose 
To  carry  victual  in  his  hose, 
That  often  tempted  rats  and  mice 
Th'  ammunition  to  surprise  ; 
And  when  he  put  a  hand  but  in 
The  one  or  t'  other  magazine. 
They  stoutly  on  defence  on't  stood, 
And  from  the  wounded  foe  drew  blood  ; 
And  till  they  were  storm'd  and  beaten  out, 
Ne'er  left  the  fortified  redoubt ; 
And  though  knights-eiTant,  as  some  think, 
Of  old  did  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
Because  when  thorough  deserts  vast. 
And  regions  desolate  they  pass'd, 
■\Vhere  belly-timber  above  ground, 
Or  under,  was  not  to  be  found, 
Unless  they  grazed,  there's  not  one  word 
Of  their  provision  on  record  ; 
Which  made  some  confidently  write 
They  had  no  stomachs  but  to  fight. 
'Tis  false  ;  for  Arthur  wore  in  haU 
Round  table  like  a  farthingal ; 
On  which,  with  shirt  pull'd  out  behind, 
And  eke  before,  his  good  knights  dined  ; 
Though  'twas  no  table  some  suppose, 
But  a  huge  pair  of  round  trunk  hose, 
In  which  he  carried  as  much  meat 
As  he  and  all  the  knights  could  eat ; 
V.Ticn     laying     by     their     swords     and 

truncheons. 
They    took    their    breakfasts    or  their 

luncheons. 
But  let  that  pass  at  present,  lest 
We  should  forget  where  we  digress'd. 
As  learned  authors  use,  to  whom 
We  leave  it,  and  to  the  purpose  come. 

His  puissant  sword  unto  his  side, 
Near  his  undaunted  heart,  was  tied, 
With  basket  hilt  that  would  hold  broth, 
And  serve  for  fight  and  dinner  both ; 
In  it  he  melted  lead  for  bullets 
To  shoot  at  foes,  and  sometimes  pullets, 
To  whom  ho  bore  so  fell  a  grutch. 
He  ne'er  gave  quarter  t'  any  such. 
The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty, 
For  want  of  fighting,  was  gro\vii  rusty, 
And  ate  into  itself,  for  lack 
Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack  : 
The  peaceful  scabbard  where  it  dwelt. 
The  rancour  of  its  edge  had  felt ; 
For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful 
It  had  devour'd,  it  was  so  manful, 
And  so  much  scorn'd  to  lurk  in  case. 
As  if  it  durst  not  show  its  face. 
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In  many  doi^per.ite  attempts 

Of  warrants,  exij^ents,  contempts, 

It  had  appear'd  with  coariij,'o  bolder 

Than  Serjeant  Bum  invading,'  shoulder : 

Oft  had  it  ta'en  possession, 

An<l  pri>oner!5  too,  or  made  them  run. 

This  sword  a  dajr^'er  had  his  page, 
That  was  but  little  for  his  a^'e  ; 
And  therefore  waiteil  on  him  so 
As  dwarfs  upon  kni<.'hts-crraut  do  : 
It  was  a  serviceable  dudgeon, 
Either  for  fighting,  or  for  drudging : 
When  it  had  stabb'd  or  broke  a  head, 
It  would  scrape  trenchers,  or  chip  bread  ; 
Toast  cheese  or  bacon,  though  it  were 
To  bait  a  mouse-ti-ap,  would  not  care  : 
'T would  make  clean  shoes,  and  in  the  earth 
Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  so  forth  : 
It  had  been  'prentice  to  a  bi'ewer. 
Where  this  and  more  it  did  endure, 
But  left  the  trade,  as  many  more 
Have  lately  done  on  the  same  score. 

Samuel  Butler.— B'jr,i  1012,  Died  1080. 
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This  said,  with  hasty  rage  he  snatch'd 
His  gnnshot,  that  in  holsters  watch'd, 
And  bending  cock,  he  levell'd  fidl 
Against  th'  outside  of  Talgol's  skull", 
Vowing  that  he  shoidd  ne'er  stir  further, 
Nor  henceforth  cow  nor  bullock  mui'der : 
But  Pallas  came  in  shape  of  Rust, 
And  'twist  the  spring  and  hammer  thrust 
Her  gorgou  shield,  which  made  the  cock 
Stand  stiff,  as  'twere  transfoi-m'd  to  stock. 
Meanwhile  fierce  Talgol,  gathering  might, 
With  rugged  truncheon  charged  the  Knight ; 
But  he  with  petronel  upheaved. 
Instead  of  shield,  the  blow  received : 
The  gun  recoil'd,  as  well  it  might. 
Not  used  to  such  a  kind  of  fight. 
And  shrunk  from  its  great  master's  gi'ipe, 
Knock'ddown  and  stunn'd  with  mortal  stripe. 
Then  Hudibras,  with  furious  haste, 
Drew  out  his  sword ;  yet  not  so  fast 
But  Talgol  first,  with  hai-dy  thwack, 
Twice  bruised  his  head,  and  twice  liis  back  ; 
But  when  his  nut-brown  sword  was  out, 
With  stomach  huge  he  laid  about. 
Imprinting  many  a  wound  upon 
His  mortal  foe,  the  truncheon  ; 
The  trusty  cudgel  did  oppose 
Itself  against  dead-doing  blows, 
To  guard  his  leader  from  fell  bane, 
And  then  revenged  itself  again. 
And  though  the  sword  (some  understood) 
In  force  had  much  the  odds  of  wood, 
'Twas  nothing  so :  both  sides  were  balouc't 
So  equal,  none  knew  whioh  was  valiant'st ; 
For  wood,  with  honour  b'iug  engaged. 


Is  so  implacabh'  enraged, 
Though  iron  hew  and  mangle  sore, 
Wood  wounds  and  bruises  honour  more. 
And  now  both  knights  were  out  of  breath. 
Tired  in  the  hot  pursuits  of  death. 
Whilst  all  the  rest  amazed  stood  still. 
Expecting  which  should  take,  or  kill. 
This  Hudibras  observed  ;  and  frettiii'.'. 
Conquest  shoidd  be  so  long  a-getting, 
He  drew  up  all  his  force  into 
One  body,  and  that  into  one  blow  ; 
But  Talgol  wisely*  avoided  it 
By  cunning  sleight ;  for  had  it  hit 
The  upper  part  of  him.  the  blow 
Had  slit  as  sure  as  that  below. 

Meanwhile  the  incomparable  Colon, 
To  aid  his  friend,  began  to  fall  on  ; 
Him  Ralph  encounter"  d,  and  straight  grew 
A  dismal  combat  'twixt  them  two  ; 
Th'  one  armd  with  metal,  th'  other  with 

wood, 
This  fit  for  bruise,  and  that  for  blood. 
With  many  a  stiff  thwack,  many  a  bang, 
Hard  crabtree  and  old  iron  rang, 
Wliile  none  that  saw  them  could  divine 
To  which  side  contiuest  would  incline ; 
Until  Magnano,  who  did  envy 
That  two  should  with  so  many  men  vie, 
By  subtle  stratagem  of  brain 
Perform' d  what  force  could  ne'er  attain  ; 
For  he,  by  foul  hap,  having  found 
Where  thistles  grew  on  barren  ground, 
In  haste  he  drew  his  weapon  out, 
And  ha\-ing  cropt  them  from  the  root. 
He  clapt  them  underneath  the  tail 
Of  steed,  with  pricks  as  sharp  as  nail : 
The  angry  beast  did  straight  resent 
The  ^vrong  done  to  his  fundament, 
Began  to  kick,  and  fling,  and  winco 
As  if  he'd  been  beside  his  sense. 
Striving  to  disengage  from  thistle, 
That  gall'd  him  sorely  under  his  tail  ;• 
Instead  of  which,  he  threw  the  pack 
Of  Squire  and  baggage  from  his  back  : 
And  blundering  still,  with  smarting  rump. 
He  gave  the  Knight's  steed  such  a  thump 
As  made  him  reel.     The  Knight  did  stoop, 
And  sat  on  further  side  aslope  ; 
This  Talgol  viewing,  who  had  now 
By  flight  escaped  the  fatal  blow, 
He  rallied,  and  again  fell  to't ; 
For  catching  foe  b}'  nearest  foot, 
He  lifted  with  such  might  and  strength. 
As  woidd  have  liurl'd  him  thrice  his  length, 
And  dasli'd  his  brains  (if  anj-)  out : 
But  Mars,  that  still  protects  the  stout, 
In  pudding-time  came  to  his  aid. 
And  under  him  the  Bear  couveyd  : 
The  Bear,  upon  whoso  soft  fur-gown 
The  Knight  with  all  his  weight  fell  down. 
The  friendly  rug  preser\"ed  the  ground. 
And  headlong  Knight,  from  bruise  or  wound : 
Like  featherbed  betwixt  a  wall, 
And  heavy  brunt  of  cannon-ball. 
As  Saucho  on  a  blanket  fell. 
And  bad  no  hurt,  ours  fared  as  well 
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In  body,  thoiijrh  his  mighty  spirit. 
BiiiET  heavy,  did  not  so  well  bear  it. 
The  Bear  was  in  a  fjreater  fri;jrht. 
Beat  down,  and  worsted  by  the  Knig-ht ; 
He  roar'd,  and  raged,  and  flung  abont. 
To  shake  off  bondage  from  his  snout : 
His  wi-atli  inflamed,  boil'd  o'er,  and  from 
His  jaws  of  death  he  threw  the  foam  : 
Fury  in  stranger  postures  threw  him. 
And"  more  than  ever  horahl  drew  him, 
He  tore  the  earth  which  he  had  saved 
From  squelch  of  Knight,  and  storm'd  and 

raved. 
And  vex'd  the  more,  because  the  harms 
He  felt  were  'gainst  the  law  of  arms  : 
For  men  he  always  took  to  be 
His  friends,  and  dogs  the  enemy ; 
Who  never  so  much  hurt  had  done  him. 
As  his  o\vn  side  did  falling  on  him  : 
It  gi-ieved  him  to  the  guts  that  they 
For  whom  he'd  fought  so  many  a  fray, 
And  served  with  loss  of  blood  so  long, 
Should  oft'er  such  inhuman  -wrong  ; 
AVrong  of  unsoldior-like  condition. 
For  which  he  flung  down  his  commission ; 
And  laid  about  him  till  his  nose 
From  thrall  of  ring  and  cord  broke  loose, 
Soon  as  he  felt  himself  enlarged. 
Through  thickest  of  his  foes  he  charged. 
And  made  way  through  th'  amazed  crew  ; 
Some  he  o'erran.  and  some  o'erthrew, 
But  took  none  ;  for  by  hasty  flight 
He  strove  t'  escape  pursuit  of  Knight, 
From  whom  he  fled  with  as  much  haste 
And  dread  as  he  the  rabble  chased : 
In  haste  he  fled,  and  so  did  they, 
Each  and  his  fear  a  sev'ral  way. 
Crowdero  only  kept  the  field, 
Not  stirring  from  the  place  he  held, 
Though  beaten  down,  and  wounded  sore 
I'  th'  Fiddle  and  a  leg  that  bore 
One  side  of  him,  not  that  of  bone. 
But  much  its  better,  th'  wooden  one. 
He  spying  Hudibras  lie  strew'd 
Upon  the  gi'ound,  like  log  of  wood. 
With  fright  of  fall,  supposed  wound, 
And  loss  of  urine,  in  a  swound. 
In  haste  he  snatch' d  the  wooden  limb 
That,  hurt  i'  th'  ancle,  lay  by  him, 
And  fitting  it  for  sudden  fight. 
Straight  drew  it  up,  t'  attack  the  Knight ; 
For  getting  up  on  stump  and  huckle 
He  with  the  foe  began  to  buckle,  * 
Vowing  to  be  revenged  for  breach 
Of  Crowd  and  skin,  upon  the  wretch, 
Sole  author  of  all  detriment 
He  and  his  Fiddle  underwent. 

But  Ralpho  (who  had  now  begun 
T'  adventure  resurrection 
From  heavy  squelch,  and  had  got  up 
Upon  his  legs,  with  sprained  crup). 
Looking  about,  beheld  pernicion 
Approaching  Knight  from  fell  musician  ; 
He  snatch'd  his  whinyard  up,  that  fled 
When  he  was  falling  off  his  steed 
(As  rats  do  from  a  falling  house), 


To  hide  itself  from  rage  of  blows ; 
And,  wing'd  with  speed  and  fury,  fiew 
To  rescue  Knight  from  black  and  blue ; 
"Wliich  ere  he  could  achieve,  his  sconce 
The  leg  encounter' d  twice  and  once. 
And  now  't  was  raised  to  smite  agen, 
When  Ralpho  thrust  himself  between  ; 
Ho  took  the  blow  upon  his  arm. 
To  shield  the  Knight  from  further  harm,' 
And  joining  wrath  with  force,  bestow'd 
On  th'  wooden  member  such  a  load, 
That  down  it  fell,  and  with  it  bore 
Crowdero,  whom  it  propp'd  before. 
To  him  the  Squire  right  nimbly  run. 
And  setting  conqu'ring  foot  upon 
His  trunk,  thus  spoke  :  What  desp'rato 

frenzy 
Made  thee,  thou  whelp  of  Sin,  to  fancy 
Thyself,  and  all  that  coward  rabble, 
T'  encounter  us  in  battle  able  ? 
How  durst  th',  I  say,  oppose  thy  Curship 
'Gainst  arms,  authority,  and  worship, 
And  Hudibras  or  me  provoke. 
Though  all  thy  limbs  were  heart  of  oak. 
And  th'  other  half  of  thee  as  good 
To  bear  out  blows  as  that  of  wood  ? 
Could  not  the  whipping-post  prevail, 
With  all  its  rhetoric,  nor  the  jail. 
To  keep  from  flaying  scourge  thy  skin 
And  ankle  free  from  iron  gin  ? 
Which  now  thou  shalt — but  first  our  care 
Must  see  how  Hudibras  does  fare. 
This  said,  he  gently  raised  the  Knight, 
And  set  him  on  his  bum  upright. 
To  rouse  him  from  lethargic  dump. 
He  tweak'd  his  nose,  with  gentle  thump 
Knock'd  on  his  breast,  as  if 't  had  been 
To  raise  the  spirits  lodged  within  ; 
They,  waken'd  with  the  noise,  did  fly 
From  inward  room  to  window  eye. 
And  gently  op'ning  lid,  the  casement, 
Look'd  out,  but  yet  with  some  amazement. 
This  gladded  Ralpho  much  to  see, 
Who  thus  bespoke  the  Knight.     Quoth  he. 
Tweaking  his  nose.  You  are,  great  Sir, 
A  self-denying  conqueror ; 
As  high,  victorious,  and  great, 
As  e'er  fought  for  the  churches  yet, 
If  you  will  give  yourself  but  leave 
To  make  out  what  y'  already  have  ; 
That's  victory.     The  foe,  for  dread 
Of  your  nine-worthiness,  is  fled. 
All  save  Crowdero,  for  whose  sake 
You  did  th'  espoused  cause  undertake  ; 
And  he  lies  pris'ner  at  your  feet. 
To  be  disposed  as  you  think  meet. 
Either  for  life,  or  death,  or  sale, 
The  gallows,  or  perpetual  jail ; 
For  one  wink  of  your  powerful  eye 
Must  sentence  him  to  live  or  die. 
His  fiddle  is  your  proper  purchase. 
Won  in  the  service  of  the  churches  ; 
And  by  your  doom  must  be  allow'd 
To  be,  or  be  no  more,  a  Crowd ; 
For  though  success  did  not  confer 
Just  title  on  the  conqueror ; 
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Though  dispensations  were  not  strong 

Conclusions,  whether  ripht  or  wrong; 

Although  Outgoings  did  confirm. 

And  Owning  were  Imt  a  mere  term  ; 

Yet  as  the  wicked  huvo  no  right 

To  th'  creature,  though  usurp'd  by  might, 

The  property  is  in  the  saint, 

From  whom  th'  injuriously  detain  't ! 

Of  him  they  hold  their  luxuries, 

Their  dogs,  their  horses,  whores,  and  dice. 

Their  riots,  revels,  masks,  delights. 

Pimps,  huftbons,  fiddlers,  parasites ; 

All  which  the  saints  have  title  to, 

And  ought  t'  enjoy  if  they  'ad  their  due. 

What  wo  take  from  'em  is  no  more 

Than  what  was  ours  by  right  before  ; 

For  we  are  their  true  landlords  still, 

And  they  our  tenants  but  at  will. 

At  this  the  Kniglit  began  to  rouse, 

And  by  degrees  grow  valorous  : 

He  stared  about,  and  seeing  none 

Of  all  hi.s  foes  remain  but  one. 

He  snatch'd  his  weapon,  that  lay  near  him. 

And  from  the  ground  began  to  rear  him, 

Vowing  to  make  Crowdero  pay 

For  all  the  rest  that  ran  away. 

But  Ealpho  now.  in  colder  blood, 

His  fury  mildly  thus  withstood  : 

Great  Sir,  quoth  he,  your  mighty  spirit 

Is  nii.sed  too  high  ,  this  slave  does  merit 

To  be  the  hangman's  bus'ness,  sooner 

Than  from  your  hand  to  have  the  honour 

Of  his  destruction  ;  I  that  am 

A  nothingness  in  deed  and  name, 

Did  scorn  to  hurt  his  forfeit  carcase, 

Or  ill  entreat  his  Fiddle  or  case  : 

Will  you,  great  Sir,  that  glory  blot 

In  cold  blood,  which  you  gain'd  in  hot  ? 

Will  you  employ  your  conquering  sword 

To  break  a  Fiddle,  and  your  word  t 
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Justice  gives  sentence  many  times 
On  one  man  for  another's  crimes  ; 
Our  brethren  of  New  England  use 
Choice  malefactors  to  excuse. 
And  hang  the  guiltless  in  their  stead, 
C)f  whom  the  churches  have  less  need  ; 
As  lately   t  liappened  :    In  a  town 
There  lived  a  cobbler,  and  but  one, 
That  ont  of  doctrine  could  cut  use. 
And  mend  men's  lives,  as  weU  as  shoes. 
This  precious  brother  having  slain. 
In  times  of  peace,  an  Indian, 
Not  out  of  malice,  but  mere  zeal, 
(Because  he  was  an  Infidel,') 
The  mighty  Tottipottynioy 
Sent  to  our  elders  an  envoy. 
Complaining  sorely  of  the  breach 
Of  league,  held  forth  bv  Brother  Patch, 


Again.'-t  the  articlcB  in  force 
Between  both  churches,  hiw  and  oaru, 
For  whiih  he;  craved  the  saint.><  to  render 
Into  hi-:  hands,  or  hang  th'  oHL-ndt-r  : 
But  they  maturely  having  weigh'cl 
They  had  no  more  but  him  o'  th'  trad.', 
(A  man  that  served  them  in  a  double 
Cai.acity,  to  teach  and  cobble,) 
Resolved  to  spare  him  :  yet,  to  do 
The  Indian  Hoghan  Moghan  too 
Impartial  justice,  in  his  stead  did 
Hang  an  old  weaver  that  was  bedrid. 
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An  old  dull  sot.  who  toH'd  the  clock 

For  many  years  at  Bridewell-dock, 

At  Westminster,  and  Hicks'g-hall, 

And  hirciiis  ilodinx  play'd  in  all  ; 

Where  in  all  governments  and  times. 

He'd  been  both  friend  and  foe  to  crimes, 

And  used  to  equal  ways  of  gaining, 

By  hind'ring  justice,  or  maintaining  : 

To  many  a  whore  gave  privilege, 

And  whippd,  for  want  of  quarterage, 

Cart-loads  of  bawds  to  prison  .sent, 

For  being  behind  a  fortnight's  rent ; 

And  many  a  trusty  pimp  and  crony 

To  Puddle-dock,  for  want  of  money  ; 

Engaged  the  constable  to  seize 

All  those  that  would  not  break  the  peace  ; 

Nor  give  him  back  his  own  foul  words. 

Though  sometimes  commoners,  or  lords. 

And  kept  'em  prisoners  of  course, 

For  being  sober  at  ill  hours  ; 

That  in  the  morning  he  might  free 

Or  bind  "em  over  for  his  fee  ; 

Made  monsters  fine,  and  f)nppet-plays, 

For  leave  to  practise  in  their  ways  ; 

Farmd  out  all  cheats,  and  went  a  share 

With  th"  headborough  and  scavenger ; 

And  made  the  dirt  i'  th"  streets  compound 

For  taking  up  the  public  ground  ; 

The  kennel  and  the  king's  highway. 

For  being  unmolested,  pay  ; 

Let  out  the  stocks,  and  whipping-post. 

And  cage,  to  those  that  gave  him  most ; 

Imposed  a  task  on  bakers'  cars, 

And,  for  false  weights,  on  cliandelers  ; 

Made  victuallers  and  vintners  fine 

For  arbitrary  ale  and  wine ; 

But  was  a  kind  and  constant  friend 

To  all  that  regularly  offend. 

As  residentiary  bawds. 

And  brokers  that  receive  stol'n  goods  ; 

That  cheat  m  lawful  mysteries. 

And  pay  church  duties  and  his  fees  : 

But  was  implacable  and  awkwanl 

To  all  that  interloi>ed  and  hawker'd. 

To  this  brave  man  the  knight  reiiuiva 
For  counsel  in  his  law-afVairs, 
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And  found  him  mounted  in  his  pew, 
"With  books  and  money  phvced,  for  shew, 
Like  nest-egjrs  to  make  clients  lay. 
And  for  his  false  opinion  pay  : 
To  whom  the  Knight,  with  comely  grace, 
Put  off  his  hat,  to  put  his  case  : 
"Which  he  as  proudly  entertain'd 
As  th'  other  courteously  strain' d  : 
And,  to  assure  him  "t  was  not  that 
He  look'd  for,  bid  him  put  on  s  hat. 

Quoth  he.  there  is  one  Siilrophel, 
"Whom  I  have  cudgell'd — Very  well. 
And  now  he  brags  to  "ve  beaten  me — 
Better  and  better  stiU,  quoth  he. 
And  vows  to  stick  me  to  a  wall. 
'\Miere"er  he  meets  me — Best  of  all. 
'Tis  true  the  knave  has  taken  's  oath 
That  I  robb'd  him — Well  done,  in  troth. 
"\Mien  he's  confess'd  he  stole  my  cloak. 
And  pick'd  my  fob,  and  what  he  took  ; 
Which  -was  the  cause  that  made  me  bang 

him, 
And  take  my  goods  again — Marry,  hang 

him. 
Nov:,  -whether  I  should  beforehand 
Swear  he  robb'd  me  r — I  understand. 
Or  bring  my  action  of  conversion 
And  trover  for  my  goods  : — Ah,  whoreson  ! 
Or,  if  't  is  better  to  endite. 
And  bring  him  to  his  trial  r — Uight. 
Prevent  what  he  designs  to  do, 
And  swear  for  th'  state  against  him  ? — True.   1 
Or  whether  he  that  is  defendant 
In  this  case  has  the  better  end  on  't ; 
"WTio,  putting  in  a  new  cross-bill. 
May  traverse  th'  action  ? — Better  still. 
Then  there's  a  lady  too — Ay,  marry  ! 
That's  easily  proved  accessary  ; 
A  widow  -who  by  solemn  vows 
Contracted  to  me,  for  my  spouse. 
Combined  with  him  to  break  her  word, 
And  has  abetted  all — Good  Lord  ! 
Suborn'd  th'  aforesaiil  Sidrophel 
To  tamper  with  the  dev'l  of  hell, 
Who  put  m'  into  a  horrid  fear. 
Fear  of  my  life — Make  that  appear. 
Made  an  assault  with  fiends  and  men 
Upon  my  body — Good  agen. 
And  kept  me  in  a  deadly  fright. 
And  false  imprisonment,  all  night. 
Meanwhile  they  robb'd  me,  and  my  horse, 
And  stole  my  saddle — Worse  and  worse. 
And  made  me  mount  upon  the  bare  ridge, 
T'  avoid  a  ^vTetchcdor  miscarriage. 

Sir,  (quoth  the  lawyer,)  not  to  flatter  ye, 
You  have  as  good  and  fair  a  battery 
As  heart  can  wish,  and  need  not  shame 
The  proudest  man  alive  to  claim ; 
For  if  they'%-e  used  j-ou  as  you  say. 
Marry,  quoth  I,  God  give  you  joy ; 
I  would  it  were  my  case,  I'd  give 
More  than  I'll  say,  or  you'll  believe  : 
I  would  so  trounce  her,  and  her  purse, 
I'd  make  her  kneel  for  better  or  worse  : 
For  matrimony,  and  hanging  here, 
Both  go  by  destiny  so  clear, 


That  you  as  sure  may  pick  and  choose. 

As  cross  I  win,  and  pile  you  lose  : 

And  if  I  durst,  I  would  advance 

As  much  in  ready  maintenance. 

As  iipon  any  case  I've  known  : 

But  we  that  practise  dare  not  own : 

The  law  severely  contrabands 

Our  taking  bus'ness  off  men's  hands 

'Tis  common  barratry,  that  bears 

Point-blank  an  action  'gainst  our  ears. 

And  crops  them  till  there  is  not  leather 

To  stick  a  pin  in,  left  of  either ; 

For  which  some  do  the  summer-sault. 

And  o'er  the  bar,  like  tumblers,  vault : 

But  you  may  swear,  at  any  rate. 

Things  not  in  nature,  for  the  state  ; 

For  in  all  courts  of  justice  here 

A  witness  is  not  said  to  swear. 

But  make  oath  ;  that  is,  in  plain  terms, 

To  forge  whatever  he  affirms. 

I    thank  you  (quoth  the  Knight)   for 
that. 
Because  'tis  to  my  purpose  pat — 
For  Justice,  though  she's  painted  blind, 
Is  to  the  weaker  side  inclined. 
Like  Charity  ;  else  right  and  wrong 
Could  never  hold  it  out  so  long. 
And,  like  blind  Fortune,  with  a  sleight, 
Conveys  men's  interest  and  right 
From  StUes's  pocket  into  Nokes's, 
As  easily  as  Hocus  Pocus  ; 
Plays  fast  and  loose,  makes  men  obnoxious, 
And  clear  again  like  hiccius  dodius. 
Then,  whether  you  would  take  her  life, 
Or  l)ut  recover  her  for  your  wife, 
Or  be  content  with  what  she  has, 
And  let  all  other  matters  pass, 
The  bus'ness  to  the  law's  alone, 
The  proof  is  all  it  looks  iipon  ; 
And  you  can  want  no  witnesses 
To  swear  to  anything  you  please, 
That  hardly  get  their  mere  expenses 
By  th'  labour  of  their  consciences, 
Or  letting  out  to  hire  their  ears 
To  affidavit  customers. 
At  inconsiderable  values. 
To  serve  for  jurymen,  or  tallies, 
Although  retain'd  in  th'  hardest  matters 
Of  trustees  and  administrators. 

For  that  (quoth  he)  let  me  alone  ; 
We  've  store  oi  such,  and  all  our  own, 
Bred  up  and  tutor'd  by  our  Teachers, 
The  ablest  of  conscience-stretchers. 

That's    well,    (quoth  he,)    but   I   shoull 
guess. 
By  weighing  all  advantages, 
Y'our  siu-est  way  is  first  to  pitch 
On  Bongey  for  a  water- witch  ; 
And  when  ye  've  hang'd  the  conjurer, 
Y'e  've  time  enough  to  deal  with  her. 
In  th'  int'rim  spare  for  no  trepans 
To  draw  her  neck  into  the  bans  ; 
Ply  her  with  love-letters  and  billets, 
And  bait  'em  well,  for  quirks  and  quillets. 
With  trains  t'  inveigle  and  surprise 
Her  heedless  answers  and  rephes  ; 
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And  if  she  mis.'^  the  mouse-trap  lines, 

TJiey  '11  serve  for  other  hy-ilosii,ni.s  ; 

And  make  an  artist  understand 

To  copy  out  her  seal,  or  hand ; 

Or  find  void  places  in  the  paper 

To  steal  in  something'  to  entrap  her : 

Till  with  her  worldly  pooils,  and  body, 

Spite  of  her  heart,  slie  lias  endow'd  ye  : 

Retain  all  sorts  of  witnesses, 

Tiiat  ply  i"  th'  Temple,  under  trees. 

Or   walk   the  round,  with  Knights  o'    th' 

Posts, 
About  the  cross-leg:ar'd  knights,  their  hosts; 
C>r  wait  for  customers  between 
The  i)illar-rows  in  Lincoln's  Inn  ; 
"Wliore  vouclicrs,  for^rs,  comuiou-bail, 
And  atBdavit-men,  ne'er  fail 
T'  expo.se  to  sale  all  sorts  of  oaths. 
According  to  their  ears  and  clothes. 
Their  only  necessary  tools, 
Besides  the  Gospel  and  their  souls  : 
And  when  ye're  furnishd  with  all  purveys, 
I  shall  bo  ready  at  your  service. 

I  would  not  frive  ('luoth  Hudibras) 
A  straw  to  understand  a  case. 
Without  the  admirable  skill 
To  wind  and  manage  it  at  will  : 
To  veer,  and  tack,  and  steer  a  cause 
Against  the  woathergage  of  laws, 
And  ring  the  changes  upon  cases. 
As  plain  as  noses  upon  faces. 
As  you  have  well  instructed  me. 
For   which   vou've  earnd  (hero  'tis)  your 

fee. 
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A  loarn'd  society  of  late, 

The  glory  of  a  foreign  state. 

Agreed  upon  a  summer" s  night. 

To  search  the  moon  by  her  own  light ; 

To  take  an  invent' ry  of  all 

Her  real  estate,  and  personal ; 

And  make  an  accurate  survey 

Of  all  her  lands,  and  how  they  lay, 

As  true  as  that  of  Ireland,  where 

The  sly  surveyors  stole  a  shire  : 

T'  observe  her  country  how  'twas  planted. 

With  what  sh'  abounded  most,  or  wanted  ; 

And  make  the  i>rop'rest  observations 

For  settling  of  new  idantations. 

If  the  society  should  incline 

T'  attempt  so  glorious  a  design. 

This  was  the  purpose  of  their  meeting. 
For  wlxich  they  chose  a  time  as  fitting. 
When,  at  the  full,  her  radiant  liglit 
And  influence  too  were  at  tlieir  height. 
Ancl  now  the  lofty  tube,  the  scale 
With  which  thoy  lieav  n  itself  assail, 
Was  mounted  full  against  the  moon. 
And  all  stood  ready  to  fall  on. 
Impatient  wlio  should  have  the  hono;ir 
To  plant  an  ensign  first  upon  her. 


^^^len  one,  who  for  his  deep  belief 
Was  virtuoso  then  in  chief, 
Approv'd  the  most  profound,  and  wise, 
To  solve  impossibilities. 
Advancing  gravely,  to  apply 
To  th'  optic  glass  his  judging  eye. 
Cried,  Strange  I  then  reinforc'd  Ivis  sight 
Against  the  moon  with  all  his  might, 
And  ttent  his  penetrating  brow 
As  if  he  meant  to  gaze  her  through  : 
^^^len  all  the  rest  began  t'  admire. 
And,  like  a  train,  from  him  took  fire, 
Surpris'd  with  wonder,  beforehand. 
At  what  they  did  not  understand. 
Cried  out,  impatient  to  know  what 
The  matter  was  they  wonder' d  at. 
Quoth  he,  Th'  inliabitants  o'  th'  moon, 
Wlio,  when  the  sun  shines  hot  at  noon. 
Do  live  in  cellars  under  ground. 
Of  eight  miles  deep  and  eighty  round 
(In  which  at  once  they  fortify 
Against  the  sun  and  th'  enemy), 
Which  they  count  towns  and  cities  there, 
Because  their  people's  civiller 
Than  those  rude  peasants  that  are  found 
To  live  upon  the  upper  ground, 
Call'd  Prevolvans,  with  whom  they  are 
Perpetually  in  open  war  ; 
And  now  both  armies,  highly  enrag'd. 
Are  in  a  bloody  fight  engag'd, 
And  many  fall  on  both  sides  slain, 
As  by  the  glass  'tis  clear  and  plain. 
Look  quickly  then,  that  every  one 
May  see  the  fight  before  'tis  done. 

With  that  a  great  philosopher, 
Admir'd  ami  famous  far  and  near, 
As  one  of  singular  invention. 
But  universal  comprehension, 
Applied  one  eye  and  half  a  nose 
Unto  the  optic  engine  close  ; 
For  he  had  lately  undertook 
To  prove  and  publish  in  a  book. 
That  men  whose  natral  ej^es  are  out. 
IMay,  by  more  powerful  art,  be  brought 
To  see  with  th'  empty  holes,  as  plain 
As  if  their  eyes  were  in  again  ! 
And  if  they  chanc'd  to  fail  of  those. 
To  make  an  optic  of  a  nose, 
As  clearly  it  may,  by  those  that  wear 
But  spectacles,  be  made  appear. 
By  which  both  senses  being  united, 
Does  render  them  much  better  sighted. 
This  great  man,  having  fix'd  both  sights 
To  view  the  formidable  fights. 
Observ'd  his  best,  and  then  cried  out. 
The  battle's  desperately  fought ; 
The  gallant  Subvolvani  rally. 
And  from  their  trenches  make  a  sally 
L'pon  the  stul)born  enemy, 
Wlio  now  begin  to  route  and  fly. 
These  silly  ranting  Prevolvans 
Have  cv'ry  summer  their  campaigns, 
And  muster,  like  the  warlike  sons 
Of  Kawhcad  and  of  Bloodybones, 
As  numerous  as  Solan  geeso, 
I'  th'  islands  of  the  Orcadcs, 
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And  that  those  monstrous  creatures  there, 

And  face  their  neighbours  hand  to  hand. 

Are  not  such  rnritios  as  here. 

Until  the  long'd-for  winter's  come. 

jVIeanwhile  the  rest  had  had  a  sight 

And  then  return  in  triumph  home. 

Of  all  particulars  o'  the  fight. 

And  spend  the  rest  o'  th'  year  in  lies, 

And  ev'ry  man,  with  equal  care, 

And  vap'ring-  of  their  victories  ; 

Perus'd  of  th'  elephant  his  share  ; 

From  th'  old  Arcadians  they're  believ'd 

"Wlien  one,  who,  for  his  exceUenco 

To  be,  before  the  moon,  deriv'd, 

In  height'ning  words  and  shad'wing  sense. 

And  when  her  orb  was  new  created. 

And  magnifying  all  he  writ. 

To  people  her  were  thence  translated  : 

"With  ciu-ious  microscopic  wit. 

For  as  th"  Arcadians  were  reputed 

"Was  magnified  himself  no  less 

Of  all  the  Grecians  the  most  stupid. 

In  home  and  foreign  colleges. 

"Whom  nothing  in  the  world  could  bring 

Began,  transported  with  the  twang 

To  civil  life,  but  fiddling, 

.    Of  his  own  trillo,  thus  t'  harangue  : 

They  still  retain  the  antique  course 

"  Most  excellent  and  virtuous  friends. 

And  custom  of  their  ancestors, 

This  great  discov'ry  makes  amends 

And  always  sing  and  fiddle  to 

For  all  our  unsuccessful  pains, 

Things  of  the  greatest  weight  they  do. 

And  lost  expense  of  time  and  brains  ; 

"While  thus  the  learn'd  man  entertains 

For,  by  this  sole  phenomenon. 

Th'  assembly  ^vith  the  Prevolvans, 

"We've  gotten  ground  upon  the  moon, 

Another,  of  as  great  renown, 

And  gain'd  a  pass,  to  hold  dispute 

And  solid  judgment,  in  the  moon. 

"With  all  the  planets  that  stand  out ; 

That  understood  her  various  soils. 

To  carry  this  most  virtuous  war 

And  which  produc'd  best  gennet-moyles, 

Home  to  the  door  of  every  star, 

And  in  the  register  of  fame 

And  plant  the  artillery  of  our  tubes 

Had  enter'd  his  long-li-ving  name, 

Against  their  proudest  magnitudes  : 

After  he  had  por'd  long  and  hard 

To  stretch  our  victories  beyond 

I'  th'  engine,  gave  a  start,  and  star'd — 

Th'  extent  of  planetary  ground. 

Quoth  he,  A  stranger  sight  appears 

And  fix  our  engines,  and  our  ensigns. 

Than  e'er  was  seen  in  all  the  spheres  ; 

Upon  the  fix'd  stars'  vast  dimensions 

A  wonder  more  unparallel'd 

(Which  Archimede,  so  long  ago. 

Than  ever  mortal  tube  beheld  ; 

Durst  not  presume  to  wish  to  do), 

An  elephant  from  one  of  those 

And  prove  if  they  are  other  suns, 

Two  mighty  armies  is  broke  loose, 

As  some  have  held  opinions. 

And  with  the  horror  of  the  fight 

Or  windows  in  the  empyreum. 

Appears  amaz'd,  and  in  a  fright : 

From  whence  those  bright  efiluvias  come 

Look  quickly,  lest  the  sight  of  us 

Like  flames  of  fire  (as  others  guess) 

Should  cause  the  startled  beast  t'  emboss. 

That  shine  i'  th'  mouths  of  furnaces. 

It  is  a  large  one,  far  more  great 

Nor  is  this  all  we  have  achiev'd. 

Thau  e'er  was  bred  in  Afric  yet, 

But  more,  henceforth  to  be  believ'd. 

From  which  we  boldly  may  infer 

And  have  no  more  our  best  designs. 

The  moon  is  much  the  fniitfuller. 

Because  they're  ours,  believ'd  ill  signs. 

And  since  the  mighty  Pyrrhus  brought 

T'  out-throw,  and  stretch,  and  to  enlarge. 

Those  living  castles  first,  'tis  thought, 

Shall  now  no  more  be  laid  t'  our  charge  ; 

Against  the  Romans  in  the  field, 

Nor  shall  our  ablest  virtuosis 

It  may  an  argument  be  held 

Prove  arguments  for  coff'ee-houses  ; 

(Arcadia  being  but  a  piece, 

Nor  those  devices,  that  are  laid 

As  his  dominions  were,  of  Greece), 

Too  truly  on  lis,  nor  those  made 

To  prove  what  this  illustrious  person 

Hereafter,  gain  belief  among 

Has  made  so  noble  a  discourse  on, 

Our  strictest  judges,  right  or  wrong  : 

!             And  amply  satisfied  us  all 

Nor  sliall  our  past  misfortunes  more 

Of  th'  Prevolvans'  original. 

Be  charg'd  upon  the  ancient  score  ; 

That  elex'hants  are  in  the  moon. 

No  more  our  making  old  dogs  young 

Though  we  had  now  discover'd  none, 

Make  men  suspect  us  still  i'  th'  wrong ; 

Is  easily  made  manifest. 

Nor  new  invented  chariots  draw 

Since,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least, 

The  boys  to  course  us  without  law  ;                      j 

All  other  stars  and  constellations 

Nor  putting  pigs  t'  a  bitch  to  nurse. 

Have  cattle  of  all  sorts  of  nations. 

To  turn  'em  into  mongrel  curs. 

And  heaven,  like  a  Tartar's  hoard, 

Make  them  suspect  onr  skulls  are  brittle. 

"With  great  and  numerous  droves  is  stor'd  ; 

And  hold  too  much  wit,  or  too  little ; 

And  if  the  moon  produce  by  nature 

Nor  shall  our  speculations,  whether 

A  people  of  so  vast  a  stature, 

An  elder- stick  will  save  the  leather 

'Ti-s  consequent  she  should  bring  forth 

Of  schoolboy's  breeches  from  the  rod, 

Far  greater  beasts,  too,  than  the  earth 

Make  all  we  do  appear  as  odd. 

(As  by  the  best  accounts  appears 

This  one  discovery's  enough 

Of  all  o'or  great' st  discoverers), 

To  take  all  former  scandals  ofi  : 
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But  since  the  world  's  incredulous 

Of  all  our  Hcrutinios,  and  u;j, 

And  with  a  prejudice  prevents 

Our  bcHt  and  worst  experiments 

(As  if  they  were  destin'd  to  miscarrj-, 

In  concert  tried,  or  solitary), 

And  since  it  is  uncertain  when 

Such  wonders  will  occur  again, 

Let  us  as  cautiously  contrive 

To  draw  an  exact  narrative 

Of  what  we  ev'ry  one  can  swear 

Our  eyes  themselves  have  seen  appear, 

That,  when  we  jiublish  the  account, 

We  all  may  take  our  oaths  upon't."' 

This  said,  they  all  with  one  consent 
Agreed  to  draw  up  th'  instrument, 
And,  for  the  gen'ral  satisfaction. 
To  print  it  in  the  next  transaction  ; 
But  whilst  the  chiefs  were  drawing  up 
Tliis  strange  memoir  o'  th'  telescope. 
One,  peeping  in  the  tube  by  chance, 
Beheld  the  elephant  advance. 
And  from  the  west  side  of  the  moon 
To  th'  east  was  in  a  moment  gone. 
This  being  related,  gave  a  stop 
To  what  the  rest  were  drawing  up  ; 
And  ev'ry  man,  amaz'd  anew 
How  it  could  possibly  bo  true, 
That  any  beast  should  run  a  race 
So  monstrous,  in  so  short  a  space, 
Il«solv'd,  howo'er,  to  make  it  good, 
At  least  as  possible  as  he  could. 
And  rather  his  ovm  eyes  condemn, 
Than  question  what  he  'ad  seen  ^vith  them. 

While  all  were  tlius  resolv'd,  a  man 
Of  great  renown  there,  thus  began  : — 
"  'Tis  strange,  I  grant,  but  who  can  say 
What  cannot  be — what  can — and  may  ? 
Especially  at  so  hugely  vast 
A  distance  as  this  wonder's  plac'd. 
Where  the  least  error  of  the  sight 
May  show  things  false,  but  never  right ; 
Nor  can  we  try  them,  so  far  off. 
By  any  subliinarj-  proof  : 
For  who  can  say  that  Nature  there 
Has  the  same  laws  she  goes  by  here  ? 
Nor  is  it  like  she  has  infus'd. 
In  ev'ry  species  there  produc'd, 
The  same  efforts  she  does  confer 
Upon  the  same  productions  here, 
Since  those  with  us,  of  sev'ral  nations. 
Have  such  prodigious  variations. 
And  she  affects  so  much  to  use 
Variety  in  all  she  does. 
Hence  may  b'  inferr'd  that,  though  I  grant 
We've  seen  i'  th'  moon  an  elephant. 
That  elephant  may  differ  so 
From  those  upon  the  earth  beloAV, 
Both  in  his  bulk,  and  force,  and  speed, 
As  being  of  a  diff'rent  breed. 
That  though  our  own  are  but  slow-pac'd, 
Theirs  there  may  fly,  or  run  as  fast, 
And  j-et  be  elephants  no  less 
Than  those  of  Indian  pedigrees." 

This  said,  another  of  great  worth, 
Fam'd  for  liis  learned  works  put  forth. 


Lookd  wise,  then  t^aid  :— "AU  tliis  i«  tnie, 

And  learnedly  observ'il  by  you  ; 

But  there  's  another  reason  for  't. 

That  falls  but  very  little  t^hort 

Of  mathematic  demonstration, 

Uj'on  an  accurate  calculation  ; 

And  that  is — as  the  earth  and  moon 

Do  both  move  contrary  upon 

Their  axes,  the  rapidity 

Of  both  their  motions  cannot  bo 

But  so  prodigiously  fast, 

That  vaster  spaces  may  be  past 

In  less  time  than  the  beast  has  gone. 

Though  he'd  no  motion  of  his  own, 

Which  we  can  take  no  measure  of. 

As  you  have  clear'd  by  learned  proof. 

This  granted,  we  may  boldly  thence 

Lay  claim  t'  a  nobler  inference, 

And  make  this  great  phenomenon 

(Wore  there  no  other)  serve  alone 

To  clear  the  grand  hypothesis 

Of  th'  motion  of  the  earth  from  tliis." 

With  this  they  all  were  satisfied, 
As  men  are  wont  o'  th'  bias'd  side. 
Applauded  the  profound  dispute, 
And  grew  more  gaj-  and  resolute. 
By  having  overcome  all  doubt. 
Than  if  it  never  had  fall'n  out ; 
And.  to  complete  their  narrative, 
Agreed  t'  insert  tliis  strange  retrieve. 

But  while  they  were  diverted  all 
With  wording  the  memorial. 
The  footboj-s,  for  diversion  too. 
As  ha^ang  nothing  else  to  do. 
Seeing  the  telescope  at  leisure, 
Tum'd  virtuosis  for  their  pleasure  : 

Began  to  gaze  upon  the  moon, 

As  those  they  waited  on  had  done, 

With  monkeys'  ingenuitj-. 

That  love  to  practise  what  they  see ; 

"WHieii  one,  whose  turn  it  was  to  peep. 

Saw  something  in  the  engine  creep, 

And,  -s-iewing  well,  iliscoverd  more 

Than  all  the  learn"  d  had  done  before. 

Quoth  he  : — "  A  httle  thing  is  slunk 

Into  the  long  star-gazing  trunk. 

And  now  is  gotten  down  so  nigh, 

I  have  him  just  against  mine  eye." 
Tliis  being  overheard  by  one 

Wlio  was  not  so  far  overgrown 

In  any  virtuous  speculation. 

To  judge  with  mere  imagination. 

Immediately  ho  made  a  guess 

At  soh-ing  all  appearances, 

A  way  far  more  significant 

Than  all  their  hints  of  th'  elephant. 

And  found,  upon  a  second  view. 

His  own  hypothesis  most  true  ; 

For  he  had  scarce  applied  his  eye 

To  th'  engine,  but  immediately 

He  found  a  mouse  was  gotten  in 

The  hollow  tube,  and,  shut  betweoix 

The  two  glass  windows  in  restraint. 

Was  swoll'd  into  an  elephant, 

And  prov'd  the  virtuous  ooeasiou 

C*f  all  this  learned  ilissertation : 
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And.  as  a  mountain  heretofore 
AVas  grroat  with  child  they  say.  and  bore 
A  silly  mouse ;  this  mouse,  as  sti-ange. 
Broujrht  forth  a  mountain  in  exohantre. 

Meanwhile,  the  rest  in  consultation 
Had  penn'd  the  wonderful  narration. 
And  set  their  hands,  and  seals,  and  wit. 
T'  attest  the  truth  of  what  they  'ad  ^rat, 
"Wlien  this  accurs"d  phenomenon 
Confounded  all  they  "d  said  or  done  : 
For  'twas  no  sooner  hinted  at, 
But  they  all  were  in  a  tumidt  straight, 
More  furiously  eni-asrd  by  far. 
Than  those  that  in  the  moon  made  war, 
To  find  so  admirable  a  hint. 
"Wlien  they  had  all  agreed  to  hare  seen't, 
And  were  engrag'd  to  make  it  out, 
Obstructed  with  a  paltry  doubt. 


This  being  resolv'd.  they,  one  by  one, 
Eeview'd  the  tube,  the  mouse,  and  moon  ; 
But  still  the  narrower  they  pried, 
The  more  they  were  imsatisfled. 
In  no  one  thing  they  saw  agreeing. 
As  if  they  'ad  sev'ral  faiths  of  seeing  ; 
Some  swore,  upon  a  second  view, 
That  all  they  'ad  seen  before  was  true, 
And  that  they  never  woiild  recant 
One  syllable  of  th'  elephant ; 
Avow'd  his  snout  could  be  no  mouse's. 
But  a  true  elephant's  proboscis. 
Others  began  to  doubt  and  waver, 
ITncertain  which  o'  th'  two  to  favour, 
And  knew  not  whether  to  espouse 
The  cause  of  th'  elephant  or  mouse. 
Some  held  no  way  so  orthodox 
To  try  it,  as  the  ballot-box. 
And,  like  the  nation's  patriots, 
To  find  or  make  the  truth  by  votes  : 
Others  conceiv'd  it  much  more  fit 
T'  unmount  the  tube  and  open  it. 
And,  for  their  private  satisfaction, 
To  re-examine  the  transaction. 
And  after,  explicate  the  rest 
As  they  should  find  cause  for  the  best. 

To  this,  as  th'  only  expedient. 
The  whole  assembly  gave  consent ; 
But  ere  the  tube  was  half  let  down, 
It  clear' d  the  first  phenomenon  ; 
For.  at  the  end,  prodigious  swarms 
Of  flies  and  gnats,  like  men  in  arms, 
Hal  all  pass'd  muster,  by  mischance, 
Both  for  the  Sub-  and  Prevolvans. 
This  being  discover' d,  put  them  all 
Into  a  fresh  and  fiercer  brawl, 
Asham'd  that  men  so  grave  and  wise 
Should  be  chaldes'd  by  gnats  and  flies, 
And  take  the  feeble  insects'  swarms 
For  mighty  troops  of  men  at  arms  ; 
As  vain  as  those  who,  when  the  moon 
Bright  in  a  crystal  river  shone, 
Tlirew  casting  nets  as  subtily  at  her, 
To  catch  an,]  puH  her  out  o'  the  water. 
But  when  they  had  unscrew'd  the  glass, 
To  find  out  where  the  impostor  was, 


And  saw  the  mouse  that,  by  mishap, 

Had  made  the  telescope  a  trap, 

Amaz'd,  confounded,  and  afliicted, 

To  be  so  openly  convicted, 

Immediately  they  get  them  gone, 

"With  this  discoverj'  alone. 

That  those  who  greedily  pursue 

Things  wonderful,  instead  of  tnie. 

That  in  their  speculations  choose 

To  make  discoveries  strange  news, 

And  natural  history  a  gazette 

Of  tales  stupendous  and  far-fet ; 

Hold  no  tnith  worthy  to  be  known, 

That  is  not  huge  and  overgrown. 

And  explicate  appearances. 

Not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  please  ; 

In  vain  strive  nature  to  suborn. 

And,  for  their  pains,  are  paid  -with  scorn. 
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The  truest  characters  of  ignorance 
Are  vanity,  and  pride,  and  arrogance  ; 
As  blind  men  used  to  bear  their  noses  higher 
Than  those  that  have  their  eyes   and  sight 
entire. 


All  wit  and  fancy,  like  a  diamond. 
The  more  exact  and  curious  'tis  ground. 
Is  forc'd  for  every  carat  to  abate 
As  much  in  value  as  it  wants  in  weight. 


Love  is  too  great  a  happiness 
For  wretched  mortals  to  possess  ; 
For  could  it  hold  inviolate 
Against  those  cruelties  of  fate 
"Wliich  all  felicities  below 
By  rigid  laws  are  subject  to, 
It  would  become  a  bliss  too  high 
For  perishing  mortality  ; 
Translate  to  earth  the  joys  above. 
For  nothing  goes  to  Heaven  but  Love, 
All  love  at  first,  like  generous  vdiie, 
Ferments  and  frets  until  'tis  fine  ; 
For  when  'tis  settled  on  the  lee. 
And  from  the  impurer  matter  free. 
Becomes  the  richer  still  the  older. 
And  proves  the  pleasantor  the  colder. 


As  at  the  approach  of  winter,  all 

The  leaves  of  great  trees  use  to  fall, 

And  leave  them  naked,  to  engage 

"With  storms  and  tempests  when  they  rage. 

While  humbler  plants  are  found  to  wear 

Their  fresh  green  liveries  all  the  year ; 
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So  when  their  plorious  season's  gone 
With  great  men.  and  hard  times  come  on, 
The  greatest  calamities  oppress 
The  greatest  still,  and  spare  the  less. 

In  Rome  no  temple  was  so  low 
As  that  of  Honour,  built  to  show 
How  humble  honour  ought  to  be, 
Thouj^h  there  'twas  all  authority. 

All  smattcrers  are  more  brisk  and  pert 
Tlian  those  that  undei'stand  an  art ; 
As  little  sparkles  shine  more  bright 
Tlian  glowing  coals  that  give  them  light. 

Saimtel  Butler.— Born  1G12,  Died  16S0. 
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Do  not  unjustly  blame 

My  gniltloss  breast. 
For  venturing  to  disclose  a  flame 

It  had  so  long  supprest. 
In  its  own  ashes  it  design'd 

For  ever  to  have  lain  ; 
Eut  that  mj-  sighs,  like  Vdasts  of  ^^-ind. 

Made  it  break  out  again. 

Saimtel  Butler. — Born  1612,  DicJ.  ICSO. 
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Hark  !    the  cock  crows,  and  yon  brisfht  star 

Tells  us  the  day  himself  's  not  far ; 

And  see,  where,  breaking  from  the  night, 

He  gilds  the  western  hills  with  light. 

With  him  old  Janus  doth  appear, 

Peeping  into  the  future  year. 

With  such  a  look  as  .seems  to  say 

The  jirospect  is  not  good  that  way. 

Thus  do  we  rise  ill  sights  to  see. 

And  'gainst  ourselves  to  prophesy  ; 

"When  the  prophetic  fear  of  things 

A  more  tormenting  mischief  brings, 

More  full  of  soul-tormenting  gall 

Than  direst  mischiefs  can  befall. 

But  stay  !  but  stay  !  metliinks  my  sight. 

Better  inform'd  by  clearer  hght. 

Discerns  sereneness  in  that  brow, 

That  all  contracted  seem'd  but  now. 

His  reversed  face  may  show  distaste. 

And  frown  upon  the  ills  are  past  ; 

But  that  which  this  waj-  looks  is  clear. 

And  smiles  upon  the  New-born  Year. 

He  looks,  too,  from  a  place  so  high, 

Tlie  year  lies  open  to  his  eye  : 

And  all  the  moments  open  are 

To  the  exact  discoverer. 


Yet  more  and  more  he  smiles  upon 

The  happy  revolution. 

Why  should  we  then  suspect  or  fear 

The  influences  of  a  year. 

So  smiles  upon  us  the  fir.«t  mora. 

And  speaks  us  good  as  soon  as  born  '- 

Plague  on't  !  the  la.«t  was  ill  enout:li. 

This  caimot  but  make  better  proot  : 

Or,  at  the  worst,  as  we  brushd  through 

The  last,  why  so  we  may  tlds  too  ; 

And  then  the  next  in  reason  should 

Be  super-excellently  gooil : 

For  the  worst  ills,  we  daily  see, 

Have  no  more  perpetuity 

Than  the  best  fortunes  that  do  fall ; 

Which  also  brings  us  wherewithal 

Longer  their  being  to  support. 

Thau  those  do  of  the  other  sort ; 

And  who  has  one  good  year  in  three, 

And  yet  repines  at  destiny. 

Appears  ungrateful  in  the  case. 

And  merits  not  the  good  he  has. 

Then  let  us  welcome  the  new  guest 

With  lusty  brimmers  of  the  best  : 

Mirth  always  shoidd  good  fortune  meet. 

And  renders  e'en  di.saster  sweet  : 

And  though  the  princess  turn  her  back. 

Let  us  Vnit  line  ourselves  with  sack. 

We  better  shall  by  far  hold  out 

Till  the  next  year  she  face  about. 

Charles  Cotton. — Born  1C30,  Died  1687. 
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Wliilst  in  this  cold  and  blustering  clime. 

AMiere  bleak  winds  howl,  and  tempests  roar, 
We  pass  away  the  roughest  time 

Has  been  of  many  years  before : 

■\Miilst  from  the  most  tempestuous  nooks 
The  dullest  bla.sts  our  peace  invade. 

And  bj'  great  rains  our  smallest  brooks 
Are  almost  navigable  made  ; 

^Miilst  all  the  ills  are  so  improv'd 
Of  this  dead  quai-ter  of  the  j"ear. 

That  even  you,  so  much  belov'd. 

We  would  not  nov,-  wish  with  us  here : 

In  this  estate.  I  say,  it  is 

Some  •?omfort  to  us  to  suppose, 
That  in  a  better  clime  than  this, 

Y^ou,  our  dear  friend,  have  more  repose  ; 

And  some  delight  to  me  the  while. 

Though  nature  now  does  weep  in  rain. 
To  think  that  I  have  seen  her  smile. 

And  haply  may  I  do  again. 

If  the  all-ruling  Power  please 

We  live  to  see  another  May. 
We'll  recompense  an  age  of  these 

Fold  days  in  one  tine  fisliing  day. 
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We  then  shall  have  a  day  or  two. 

Perhaps  a  week,  -wherein  to  try 
"What  the  best  master's  hand  can  do 

With  the  most  deadly  kUling  fly. 

A  day  with  not  too  bright  a  beam  ; 

A  warm,  but  not  a  scorching'  snn  ; 
A  southern  gale  to  curl  the  stream  : 

And,  master,  half  our  work  is  done. 

Then,  whilst  behind  some  bush  we  wait 

The  scaly  people  to  betray. 
We'll  prove  it  just,  with  treacherous  bait. 

To  make  the  preying  trout  our  prey  ; 

And  tliink  ourselves,  in  such  an  hour, 
Happier  than  those,  though  not  so  high. 

Who,  like  leviathans,  devour 
Of  meaner  men  the  smaller  fry. 

This,  my  best  friend,  at  my  poor  home. 
Shall  be  oivr  pastime  and  our  theme  ; 

But  then — should  you  not  deign  to  come, 
You  make  all  this  a  flattering  dream. 

Charles  Cotton.— Born  1630,  Died  1687. 
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Farewell,  thou  busy  world,  and  may 
We  never  njeet  again  ; 
Here  I  can  eat,  and  sleep,  and  pray. 
And  do  more  good  in  one  short  day 
Than  he  who  his  whole  ago  out-wears 

Upon  the  most  conspicuous  theatres, 

^\^lere  nought  but  vanity  and  vice  appears. 
Good  God  !  how  sweet  are  all  things  here  I 
How  beautiful  the  fields  appear  ! 

How  cleanly  do  we  feed  and  lie  ! 
Lord  1  what  good  hours  do  we  keep  ! 
How  quietly  we  sleep  1 

What  peace,  what  unanimity  ! 
How  innocent  from  the  lewd  fashion, 

Is  all  our  business,  aU  our  recreation  ! 

Oh,  how  happy  here's  our  leisure  ! 
Oh,  how  innocent  our  pleasure  ! 
O  ye  valleys  !     O  ye  mountains  I 
O  ye  groves,  and  crystal  fountains  ! 
How  I  love,  at  liberty. 
By  turns  to  come  and  visit  ye  ! 

Dear  Solitude,  the  soul's  best  friend. 
That  man  acquainted  ^vith  himself  dost  make, 
And  all  his  Maker's  wonders  to  inteml. 
With  thee  I  here  converse  at  will, 
And  would  be  glad  to  do  so  still, 
For   it  is  thou  alone  that  keep'st   the   soul 
awake. 

How  calm  and  quiet  a  delight 

Is  it,  alone. 
To  reaxl,  and  meditate,  and  write. 

By  none  offended,  and  offending  none  ! 


To  walk,  ride,  sit,  or  sleep  at  one's  own 
ease. 
And,   pleasing   a  man's  self,  none   other   to 
displease. 

0  my  beloved  nj-mph,  fair  Dove, 
Princess  of  rivers,  how  I  love 

Upon  thy  flowery  banks  to  lie. 
And  view  thy  silver  stream, 
■When  gilded  by  a  summer's  beam  ! 
And  in  it  all  thy  wanton  fry. 

Playing  at  liberty ; 
And  with  my  angle,  upon  them 
The  all  of  treachery 

1  ever  lep.rn'd,  industriously  to  try  ! 

Such   streams   Rome's   yellow   Tiber   cannot 

show ; 
The  Iberian  Tagus,  or  Ligiman  Po, 
The  Maese,  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhine, 
Are  puddle  water  all  compared  with  thine  ; 
And  Loire's  pure  streams  j'ot  too  polluted  are 
With  thine,  much  purer  to  compare  ; 
The  rapid  Garonne  and  the  winding  Seine 
Are  both  too  moan. 

Beloved  Dove,  with  thee 

To  vie  priority  ; 
Nay,  Tame  and  Isis,  when  conjoin'd,  submit. 
And  lay  their  trophies  at  thy  silver  feet. 

O  my  beloved  rocks,  that  rise 

To  awe  the  earth  and  brave  the  skies. 

From  some  aspiring  mountain's  crown. 

How  dearly  do  I  love, 
Giddy  with  pleasure,  to  look  down  ; 
And,  from  the  vales,  to  view  the  noble  heights 

above  ! 
0  my  beloved  caves  !  from  dog-star's  heat, 
And  all  anxieties,  my  safe  retreat ; 
Wliat  safety,  privacy,  what  true  delight. 
In  the  artificial  night. 

Your  gloomy  entrails  make. 

Have  I  taken,  do  I  take  ! 
How  oft,  when  grief  has  made  me  fly. 
To  hide  mo  from  society. 
E'en  of  my  dearest  friends,  have  I, 

In  your  recesses'  friendly  shade, 

All  my  sorrows  open  laid, 
And  my  most  secret  woes  intrusted  to   your 
privacy ! 

Lord  !  would  men  let  me  alone. 
What  an  over-happy  one 

Should  I  think  myself  to  be  ; 
Might  I  in  this  desert  place 
(Which  most  men  in  discourse  disgi'ace) 

Live  but  undisturVj'd  and  free  ! 
Here,  in  this  despis'd  recess, 

AVould  I,  maugre  winter's  cold. 
And  the  summer's  worst  excess. 
Try  to  live  out  to  sixty  full  years  old  ; 

And,  all  the  while, 

Without  an  envious  eye 

On  any  thriving  under  fortune's  smile, 
Contented  live,  and  then  contented  die. 

Charles  Cotton.— Born  1630,  Died  1087. 
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CANTO    I. 

Tlie  lives  of  frail  nicu  are  compared    by   the 

sagos 
Or  unto  nhort  jouruies,  or  pilgrimages, 
As    men    to    their   iuus    do   come    sooner    or 

later, 
Tliat    is.   to   their   ends    (to  bo  plain   in   my 

matter)  ; 
From  whence,  when  one  dead  is,  it  currently 

follows, 
He  bus  run  his  race,  though  liis  goal  be  the 

gallows  ; 
And  this  'tis,  I  fancy,  sots  folks  so  a  madiling, 
And    makes    men    and    women   so   eager    of 

gadding ; 
Truth   is,  in   my   youth  I  was  one  of  these 

people 
Would  have  gone  a  great  way  to  have  seen  an 

high  steeple. 
And  though  I  was  bred  'mongst  the  wonders 

o'  th'  Peak, 
"Would  have  thrown  away  money,  and  ventured 

my  neck 
To  have  seen  a  great  hill,  a  rock,  or  a  cave. 
And  though  there  was  nothing  so  pleasant  and 

brave  : 
But  at  forty  years  old  j'ou  may  (if  you  please) 
Think   me   wiser   than  run  such  errands  as 

these ; 
Or  had  the  same  humour  still  ran  in  ray  toes, 
A    voyage   to   Ireland    I   ne'er   should    have 

chose ; 
But  to  tell  you  the  truth  on't,  indeed  it  was 

neither 
Improvement   nor  pleasure  for  which  I  went 

thither ; 
I  know  then  you'll  presently  ask  me  for  what? 
Whj-,  faith,  it  was  that  makes  the  old  woman 

trot ; 
And   therefore   I   think  I'm  not  much  to  be 

blamed 
If   I    went   to   the   place    whereof  Nick  was 

ashamed. 
O  Coryate  !  thou  traveller  famed  as  Ulysses, 
In  such  a  stupendous  lal)our  as  this  is. 
Come  lend  me  the  aids  of  thy  hands  and  thy 

feet. 
Though  the  first  be  pedantic,  the  other   not 

hwect, 
Y'et  both  are  so  restless  in  peregrination, 
Tliijy'U  help  both  my  journey,  and   eke   my 

relation. 
'Twas  now  the  most  beautiful  time  of  the 

year. 
The  days  were  now  long,  and  the  sky  was  now 

clear, 
And  IVIay,  that  fair  ladj-  of  splendid  renown, 
Had  drcss'd  herself  fine,  in  her  flower'd  tabby 

gown, 
Wl'.en  about  some  two  hours  and  a  half  after 

noon, 
Wl'.eu  it  gi-ew  something  late,  though  I  thought 

it  too  soon. 


■With  a  pitiful  voice,  and  a  most  heavy  heart, 
I  tuned  up  my  pii>os  to  Hing  "  bitlt  to  depart ;" 
The  ditty  concluded,  I  call'd  for  my  hon-.e, 
And  with  a  good  pack  did  the  jumeut  en- 
dorse. 
Till  ho  groan'd  and  he  f — d  under  the  burden, 
For  sorrow  had  made  mo  a  cumbersome 
I  lurden : 

I   And  now  farewell  Dove,   where   I've  caught 
[  such  brave  dishes 

Of  over-grown,  golden,  and  silver-scaled  fishes  ; 
Thy  trout  and  thy    grailing    may    now    feed 

securely, 
I've   left   none   beliind  me   can  take  'em  so 

surely  ; 
Feed  on  then,  and  breed  on,  until  the  nest  year. 
But  if  I  return  I  expect  my  arrear. 

By    pacing    and    trotting    betimes    in    the 

even. 
Ere  the  sun  had  forsaken   one   half   of   the 

Heaven, 
"We  all  at  fair  Cougerton  took  up  our  inn, 
AVhere  the  sign  of  a  king  kept  a  king  and  his 

queen  : 
But  who  do  you  think  came  to  welcome  me 

there  ? 
No  worse  a  man,  marry,  than  good  master 

mayor, 
With  his  staff  of  command,  yet  the  man  was 

not  lame. 
But  he  needed  it  more  when  he  wont,  than  he 

came ; 
After  three  or  four  hours  of  friendly  potation 
We  took    leave    each    of    other  in  courteou.s 

fashion. 
When  each  one,  to  keep  his  brains  fast  in  his 

head. 
Put  on  a  good  nightcap,  and  straightway  to 

bed. 
Next  morn,  having  paid  for  boil'd,  roasted, 

and  bacon. 
And  of  sovereign  hostess  our  leaves  kindly 

taken, 
(For  her   king  (as  'twas    rumour'd)    by    lato 

pouring  down. 
This    morning   had   got   a   foul   fla'.v    in    his 

crown,) 
We  mounted  again,  and  full  soberly  riiling. 
Three  miles  we  had  rid  ere   we  met  witii  a 

biding: 
But   there    (having   over-night  plied  the  tap 

well) 
We    now    must    needs    water   at  phvce  call'd 

Holmes  Chapel : 
"A   hay'"    quoth   the  foremost,    '•  lio  !    who 

keeps  the  house  ?  " 
"VMiich  said,  out  an  host  comes  as  brisk  as  a 

louse ; 
His    hair  comb'd  as  sleek  as   a  barber   he'd 

been, 
A   cravat   with   black   ribbon  tied   under  his 

chin  ; 
Though  by  what  I  saw  in  him.  I  straight  "gan 

to  fear 
That  knot  would  be  one  day  sUpp'd  under  liis 

car. 
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Quoth  he  (with  low  conge)  "  What  lack  you, 

my  lord  r  " 
•' The  best  liquor,"  quoth  I,  "that  the  house 

■will  afford." 
"You   shall   sti-aight,"    quoth  he;   and  then 

calls  out,  ••  Mary, 
Come  quickly,  and  brin^  us  a  quart  of  Canarj-." 
'•  Hold,  hold,  my  spruce  host  1  for  'i  th'  morn- 
ing so  early 
I   never   drink   liquor   but    •what's    made    of 

barley." 
"Which   words   were   scarce   out,   but,    v.hich 

made  me  admire, 
Jly  lordsliip  was  presently  tum'd  into  'squire  : 
"Ale,  'squire,  j'ou  mean  ':"  quoth  he  nimbly 

again, 
■•  '\Miat.  must  it  be  purl'd  r" — "  Xo,  I  love  it 

best  plain." 
'■  "\Miy,  if  j-ou'll  drink  ale,  sii',  pray  take  my 

ad^nce. 
Here's  the  best  ale  i'  th'  land,  if  you'll  go  to 

the  price ; 
Better,  I  sure  am,  ne'er  blew  out  a  stopple  ; 
But   then,    in   plain   truth,  it  is  sixpence    a 

bottle." 
"  "Why,  faith,"  quoth  I,  "  friend,  if  your  liquor 

be  such. 
For  the  best  ale  in   England   it   is  not  too 

much : 
Let's  have  it,  and  quickly." — "  0  sir  I  you  may 

stay; 
A  pot  in  your  pate  is  a  nule  in  your  way  : 
Come,  bring  out  a  bottle  here  presently,  wife. 
Of  the  liest  Cheshire  hum  he  e'er  drank  in  his 

life." 
Straight  out  comes  the  mistress  in  waistcoat 

of  silk. 
As  clear  as  a  milkmaid,  as  wliite  as  her  milk, 
With  visage  as  oval  and  sleek  as  an  egg. 
As  straight  as  an  arrow,  as  right  as  my  leg  : 
A  curtsey  she  made,  as  demure  as  a  sister, 
I  could  not  forbear,  but  alighted  and   kiss'd 

her : 
Then  ducking  another  with  most  modest  mien, 
The  first  word  she  said,  w'as,  "  Will  't  please 

you  walk  in  r" 
I  thank'd  her ;  but  told  her,  I  then  could  not 

stay, 
For  the  haste  of  my  bus'ness   did   call   me 

away. 
She  said,  she  was  sorry  it  fell  out  so  odd. 
But  if,  when  again  I  should  travel  that  road, 
I  would  stay  there  a  night,  she  assured  me  the 

nation 
Should  nowhere  afford  better  accommodation  : 
Meanwhile  my  spruce  landlord  has  broken  the 

cork. 
And   call'd   for   a  bodkin,  though  he  had  a 

fork  ; 
But  I  show'd  him  a  screw,  which  I  told  my 

brisk  gull 
A   trepan  w'as  for  bottles  had  broken  their 

scull  ; 
Which,  as   it  was  true,   he  believed  without 

doubt, 
But  'twas  I  that  apply'd  it,  and   puU'd   the 

cork  out. 


Bounce,    quoth   the   bottle,    the   work   being 

done. 
It   roar'd,  and   it  smoked,   like   a   new-fired 

gim; 
But  the  shot  miss'd  us  all,  or  else  we'd  been 

routed, 
"VMiich   j^et  was  a  wonder,  w-e  were  so  about 

it. 
Mine  host  pour'd  and  fiU'd,  till  he  could  fill 

no  fuller : 
"Look  here,    sir,"    cjuoth  he,  "both  for  nap 

and  for  coloiu-. 
Sans    bragging,    I   hate   it,    nor   will   I   e'er 

do  "t; 
I  defy  Leek,  and  Lambhith,  and  Sandwich  to 

boot." 
By  my  troth,  he  said  true,  for  I  speak  it  with 

tears. 
Though  I  have  been  a  toss-pot  these  twenty 

good  years. 
And  have  drank  so  much  liquor  as  made  me 

a  debtor. 
In   my  days,  that  I  know  of,  I  never   drank 

better  : 
We  found  it  so  good,  and  we  drank  so  pro- 
foundly, 
That  four  good   round   sliUlings  were  whipt 

away  roundly  ; 
And   then   I   conceived   it   was   time    to    be 

jogging. 
For  our  work  had  been  done,  had  we  stay'd 

t'other  noggin. 
From  thence  we  set  forth  with  more  mettle 

and  spright, 
Oiu"  horses  were  empty,  our  coxcombs  were 

Ught ; 
O'er  Dellamore  forest  we,  tantivy,  posted. 
Till  our  horses  were  basted  as  if  they  were 

roasted : 
In  truth,  we  pursued  might  have  been  by  our 

haste, 
And  I  think  Sir  George  Booth  did  not  gallop 

so  fast. 
Till   about  two  o'clock  after  noon,  God   be 

blest. 
We  came,  safe  and  sound,  all  to  Chester  i'  th' 

west. 
And  now  in  high  time  'twas  to  call  for  some 

meat. 
Though  drinking  does  well,  yet  some  time  we 

must  eat ; 
And  i'  faith  we  had  victuals  both  plenty  and 

good, 
WTiere  we  all  laid  about  us  as  if   we  were 

wood : 
Go  thy  ways,  mistress  Anderton,  for  a  good 

woman. 
Thy  guests  shall  by  thee  ne'er  be  turn'd  to  a 

common ; 
And  W'hoever  of  thy  entertainment  complains. 
Let  him  lie  with  a  drab,  and  be  pox'd  for  his 

pains. 
And   here   I   must    stop  the  career  of  my 

Muse, 
The  poor  jade  is  weary,  'las  !  how  should  che 

choose  ? 
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And   if   I    shoulJ   fartlar   hero  spur   on   my 

course, 
I  Bhould,  questionless,  tiro  both  my  wits  and 

my  horse : 
To-ni;,'ht  let  us  rest,  for  'tis  good   Sunday's 

even, 
To-morrow   to   church,    and    ask    pardon    of 

Heaven. 
Thus   far   wo  oiur  time  spent,  as  hero  I  have 

penu'd  it, 
And  odd  kind  of  life,  and  'tis  well  if  wo  mend 

it; 
But  to-morrow  (God  willing)  we'll  have  t'  other 

bout, 
And  better  or   worse  bet,   for  murder   ^vill 

out. 
Our  future  adventures  well  lay  dowii  before 

ye, 

For  my  Muse  is  deep  sworn  to  use  truth  of  the 
storj-. 


After  seven  hours'  sleep,  to  commute  for  pains 

taken, 
A  man  of  himself,  one  would   think,    might 

awaken ; 
But  riding,  and  drinking  hard,  were  two  such 

spells, 
I  doubt  I'd  slept  on,  but  for  jangling  of  bells, 
Wliich,  ringing  to  matins  all  over  the  to^\^l, 
Made   me  leap  out  of  bed,  and  put   on   my 

gown, 
With  intent  (so  God  mend  me)  I  have  gone  to 

the  choii", 
"Wlien  straight  I  perceived  myself  all  on  a  fire  ; 
For  the  two  fore-named  things  had  so  heated 

my  blood, 
That  a  little  phlebotomy  would  do  me  good : 
I  sent  for  chirurgion,  who  came  in  a  trice. 
And  s^vift  to  shed  blood,  needed  not  be  called 

twice. 
But  tilted  stiletto  quite  thorough  the  vein, 
From    whence    issued    out    the    ill  humours 

amain  ; 
WTien  having  twelve  ounces,  he  bound  up  my 

arm. 
And  I  gave  him  two  Georges,  which  did  him 

no  harm  : 
But  after  my  bleeding,  I  soon  understood 
It   had   cool'd  my   devotion   as   well   as   my 

blood ; 
For  I  had  no  more  mind  to  look  on  my  psalter. 
Than    (saving   your    presence)    I    had    to    a 

halter  ! 
But,  like  a  most  wicked  and  obstinate  sinner. 
Then  sat  in  my   chamber  till  folks  came  to 

dinner : 
I  dined  vrith  good   stomach,  and   very   good 

cheer. 
With  a  very  fino  woman,  and  good  ale   and 

beer  ; 
UTien  myself  having  stuff'd  than  a  bagpipe 

more  full, 
I  fell  to  mv  smoking  until  I  erew  dull : 


And,  therefore,  to  take  a  fine  nap  thought  it 

liost. 
For   when   belly  full  is,  bones  would  bo  at 

rest  : 
I  tumbled  me  down  on  my  bed  Uke  a  swatl. 
Where,  O  1  the  delicious  dream  that  I  had  ! 
Till   the   bells,  that   had   been   my   morning 

molesters, 
Now    waked   me   again,   cliiming    all    in    to 

vespers ; 
With   that   starting   up,  for  my  man  I  did 

whistle. 
And  comb'd  out  and  powder'd  my  locks  that 

were  grizzle ; 
Had  my  clothes  neatly  brush' d,  and  then  put 

on  my  sword  ; 
Resolved  now  to  go  and  attend  on  the  word. 
Thus  trick'd,  and  thus  trim,  to  set  forth  I 

begin. 
Neat  and  cleanly  without,  but  scarce  cleanly 

within ; 
For  why.  Heaven  knows  it,  I  long  time  had 

been 
A  most  humble  obedient  servant  to  sin  : 
And  now  in  devotion  was  even  so  proud, 
I  scorned  (forsooth)  to  join  pray'r  ^vith   the 

crowd ; 
For  though  courted  by  all  the  bells  as  I  went, 
I  was  deaf,  and  regarded  not  the  compliment. 
But  to  the  cathedral  still  held  on  my  pace. 
As  'twere,  scorning  to  kneel  but  in  the  best 

place. 
I   there  made  myself  sure  of  good  music  at 

least, 
But  was  something  deceived,  for  'twas  none 

of  the  best ; 
But  however,  I  stay'd  at  the  church's  com- 
manding 
TiU  we  came  to  the  "  Peace  passes  all  under- 
standing," 
"VMiich  no  sooner  was  ended,   but  whir  and 

away, 
Like  boys  in  a  school  when  they've  leave  got 

to  play, 
All   save   master   mayor,    who    still    gravely 

staj's 
Till  the  rest  had  left   room  for  liis  worship 

and-'s  mace  : 
Then  ho  and  Ms  brethren  in  order  appear, 
I  out  of  my  stall,  and  fell  into  his  rear ; 
For    why,     'tis    much    safer    appearing,    no 

doubt, 
In  authoi'ity's  tail,  tlian  the  head  of  a  rout. 
In   this  rev' rend   order   we  marched   from 

pray'r ; 
The   mace  before  me  borne  as  well   as   the 

may'r ; 
"Who  looking  behind   him,    and  seeing  most 

plain 
A  glorious  gold  belt  in  the  rear  of  his  train. 
Made  such  a  low  conge,  forgetting  his  place, 
I  was  never  so  honour'd  before  in  my  days  : 
But  then  oft'  went  my  scalp-case,  and  down 

went  mj'  fist. 
Till  the  pavement,  too  hard,  by  my  knxickles 

was  kiss'd  ; 
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By  which,  though  thick-skull' d,  he  must  under- 
stand this, 
That  I  was  a  nio.st  humble  servant  of  his  ; 
"NMiich  also  so  wonderful  kindly  lie  took, 
(As  I  well  perceived  both  b'  his  gesture  and 

look,) 
That  to  have  me  dogg'd  home  he  straightway 

appointed, 
Eesolving,  it  seems,  to  be  better  acquainted. 
I  was  scarce  in  my  quarters,  and  set  down  on 

crupper, 
But   his  man  was  there  too,  to  invite  me   to 

supper : 
I  start  up,  and  after  most  respective  fashion 
Oave  his  worship  much  thanks  for  his  kind  in- 
vitation ; 
But   begg"d  his  excuse,  for  my  stomach  was 

small, 
And  I  never  did  eat  any  supper  at  all  ; 
But  that  after  supper  I  would  kiss  his  hands. 
And    would    come   to    receive    his    worship's 

commands. 
Sure  no  one  will  say,  but  a  patron  of  slander. 
That    this   was   not  pretty   well  for  a  Moor- 
lander  : 
And  since  on  such  reasons  to  sup  I  refused, 
I  nothing  did  doubt  to  be  holden  excused ; 
But    my   quaint    repartee    had    his    worship 

possess'd 
With   so   wonderful   good   a   conceit   of  the 

rest. 
That   with   mere   impatience  he  hop'd  in  his 

breeches 
To  see  the  fine    fellow    that  made  such  fine 

speeches  : 
*'  Go,   sirrah  !"    quoth  he,   "  get  you   to  him 

again. 
And  will  and  require,  in  his  Majesty's  name. 
That  he  come ;    and  tell  him,  obey  he  were 

best,  or 
I'll  teach  him  to  know  that  he's  now  in  West 

Chester." 
The  man,  upon  this,  comes  me  running  again. 
But  yet  minced  his  message,  and  was  not  so 

l>lain ; 
Saying  to  me  only,  "  Good  sir,  I  am  sorry 
To   tell   you  my  master  has  sent  again   for 

you  ; 
And  lias  such  a  longing  to  have  you  his  guest, 
That  I,  with  these  ears,  heard  him  swear  and 

protest. 
He  would  neither  sa}-  grace,  nor  sit  down  on 

his  bum, 
Kor  open  his  napkin,  until  you  do  come." 
With  that  I  perceived  no  excuse  would  avail, 
And.  seeing  there  was  no  defence  for  a  flail, 
I  said  I  was  ready  master  may'r  to  obey. 
And  therefore   desired    him  to   lead  me   the 

way. 
We  went,  and  ere  Malkin  could  well  lick  her 

car, 
(For  it  but  the  next  door  was,  forsooth)  we 

were  there ; 
Wierc  lights  being  brought  me,  I  mounted 

the  stairs, 
Tlie  worst  I  e'er  saw  in  my  life  at  a  mayor's  : 


But  every  thing  else  must   be   highly   com- 
mended. 
I   there   found   his   worship   most  nobly  at- 
tended, 
Besides  such  a  .supper  as  well  did  convince, 
A  may'r  in  his  pro^'ince  to  be  a  great  prince  ; 
As  he  sat  in  his  chair  he  did  not  much  vary 
In  state  nor  in  face  from  our  eighth  English 

Harry ; 
But  whether  his  face  was  swell'd  up  with  fat, 
Or  puii'd  up  with  glorj',  I  cannot  tell  that. 
Being  enter' d  the  chamber  half  length  of  a 

pike, 
And  cutting  of  faces  exceedingly  like 
One  of  those  little  gentlemen  brought  from 

the  Indies, 
And  screwing  myself  into  conges  and  cringes, 
By    then    I   was   halfway   advanced    in    the 

room, 
His  worship  most  rev'rendly    rose    from   his 

bum. 
And  with  the   more   honour  to  grace  and  to 

greet  me, 
Advanced  a  whole  step  and  a  half  for  to  meet 

me  ; 
"Where  leisurely  doffing  a  hat  worth  a  tester. 
He  bade  mc  most  heartily  welcome  to  Chester. 
I  thank'd  him  in  language  the  best  I  was 

able. 
And  so  we  forthwith  sat  us  all  down  to  table. 
Now  here  you  must  note,  and  'tis  worth  ob- 
servation. 
That  as  his  chair  at  one  end  o'  th'  table  had 

station, 
So    sweet    mistress    may'ress,   in    just   such 

another, 
Like  the  fair  queen  of  hearts,  sat  in  state  at 

the  other ; 
By  which  I  perceived,   though   it   seemed  a 

riddle, 
The  lower  end  of   this  must  be  just  in  the 

middle  : 
But  perhaps   'tis   a  rule  there,   and  one  that 

would  mind  it 
Amongst  the   town-statutes  'tis  likely  might 

find  it. 
But  now  into  th'  pottage  each  deep  his  spoon 

claps. 
As  in  truth  one  might  safely  for  burning  one's 

chaps. 
When  straight,  with  the  look  and  the  tone  of 

a  scold. 
Mistress  may'ress  complain'd  that  the  pottage 

was  cold  ; 
"  And  all  long  of  your  fiddle-faddle,"  quoth 

she. 
"  Why,  what  then.  Goody  Two-Shoes,  what  if 

it  be? 
Hold    you,    if    you    can,    your    tittle-tattle," 

quoth  he. 
I  was  glad  she  was  snapp'd  thus,  and  guess'd 

by  th'  discourse. 
The  may'r,  not  the  gray  mare,  was  the  better 

horse. 
And  yet  for  all  that,  there  is  reason  to  fear. 
She  submitted  but  out  of  respect  to  his  year  : 
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However,  'twas  well  she  had  now  bo  much 

{,Tace, 
Thou^'h    not  to  the   man,   to   submit  to  hia 

place  ; 
For  liad  she  proceeded,  I  verily  thought 
My  turn  would  the  next  be,  for  I  was  in  fault : 
But  thi.s  brush  being  past,  we  fell  to  our  tliot, 
And  cv'ry  one  there  till'd  his  belly  in  quiet. 

Supjier  being  ended,  and  things  away  taken, 
Master  mayor's  curiosity  'gan  to  awaken  ; 
■\Vhereforo,  making  me  draw  something  nearer 

his  chair, 
Ho  will'd  and  required  me  there  to  declare 
My  country,    my  birth,    my  estate,   and  my 

parts. 
And  whether  I  was  not  a  master  of  arts  ; 
And  eke  what  the  bus'ness  was  had  brought 

me  thither, 
With   what  I   was    going    about    now,    and 

whither  : 
Giving  me  caution  no  lie  should  escape  mo. 
For  if  I  should  trip  he  shoidd  certainly  trap 

me. 
I  answer'd,  my  country  was  famed  Stafford- 
shire ; 
That  in  deeds,  bills,  and  bonds,  I  was  ever 

writ  squire  ; 
That  of  land  I  had  both  sorts,  some  good,  and 

some  evil. 
But  that  a  great  part  on't  was  pawn'd  to  the 

Devil; 
That  as  for  my  parts,  they  were  such  as  he 

saw; 
That,   indeed,  I   had   a  small   smatt'ring   of 

law, 
"NVhic^h  I  lately  had  got  more  by  practice  than 

reading. 
By  sitting  o'  th'  bench   whilst   others  were 

pleacling ; 
But  that  arms  I  had  ever  more  studied  than 

arts, 
And   was   now   to    a    captain   raised  by  my 

deserts ; 
That   the    bus'ness   which    led    me    through 

Palatine  gi'ound 
Into  Ireland  was  whither  now  I  was  bound ; 
Where  his  worship's  great  favour  I  loud  will 

proclaim. 
And  in  all  other  places  wherever  I  came. 
Ho  said,  as  to  that,  I  might  do  what  I  list. 
But  that  I  was  welcome,  and  gave   me  his 

fist; 
When,  having  my  fingers  made  crack  with  his 

gripes. 
Ho  call'd  to  his  man  for  some  bottles  and 

pipes. 
To  trouble  you  hero  with  a  longer  narra- 
tion 
Of  the  several  parts  of  our  confabulation. 
Perhaps  woiUd  be  tetlious  ;  I'll  therefore  remit 

ye 
Even  to  the  most  rev'rend  records  of  the  city. 
Whore,  doubtless,  the  acts  of  the  may'ra  are 

recorded, 
And    if    not   more   truly,    yet    much    better 

worded. 


In  short,  then,   we  piped  and  we  tippled 

Canary, 
TiU    my    watch    pointed    one    in    the   circle 

horary  ; 
When,  thinking  it  now  wa.s  higli  time  to  de- 
part, 
Hi.s  worship  I  thauk'd  with  a  mo«t  grateful 

heart ; 
And  because  to  great  men  presents  are  accept- 

ah)le, 
I  presented  the  may'r,   ere  I  rose  from  the 

table, 
With  a  certain  fantastical  box  and  a  stopper ; 
And  he  having  kindly  accepted  my  offer, 
I  took  my  fair  leave,  such  my  visage  adorning. 
And  to  bod,  for   I  was  to  rise  early  i'   th' 

morning. 


Tlie  Sun  in  the  morning  di.sclosed  his  light, 
With   complexion     as    ruddy   as   mine    over 

night ; 
And  o'er  the  eastern  mountains  peeping  up  'a 

head. 
The  casement  being  open,  espied  me  in  bed  ; 
With  his  rays  ho  so  tickled  my  lids  that  I 

waked. 
And  was  half  ashamed,  for  I   found  myself 

naked ; 
But  up  I  soon  start,  and  was  dress'd  in  a 

trice, 
And  call'd  for  a  draught  of  ale,  sugar,  and 

since ; 
Which  having  turn'd  off,  I  then  call  to  pay, 
And  packing  my  nawls,  whipp'd  to  horse,  and 

away. 
A  guide  I  had  got,  who  demanded  great  vails 
For   conducting  mo   over   the   mountains   of 

Wales  : 
Twenty  good  shillings,  which  sure  very  large 

is  ; 
Yet  that  would  not  serve,  but  I  must  bear  his 

charges  ; 
And  yet,  for  all  that,  rode  astride  on  a  beast. 
The  worst  that  e'er  went  on  three  legs,  I  pro- 
test : 
It  coi-tainly  was  the  most  ugly  of  jades. 
His  hips  and  his  rump  made   a  right  ace  of 

spades ; 
His  sides  were  two  ladders,  well  spur-gall'd 

■withal ; 
His  neck  was  a  helve,  and  his  head  was  a 

mall ; 
For  his  colour,  my  pains  and  your  trouble  111 

spare, 
For    the    creature   was    wholly    denuded    of 

hair ; 
And,  except  for  two  things,  as  bare  as  my 

nail, 
A  tuft  of  a  mane,  and  a  sprig  of  a  tail ; 
And  by  these  the  true  colour  one  can  no  more 

know. 
Than  by  mouse-skins  above  stairs,  the  merkin 

below,  j>7 
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Now  such  as  the  beast  was,  even  such  was  the 

rider, 
With  a  head  like  a  nutmeg,  and  legs  like  a 

spider  ; 
A  voice  like  a  cricket,  a  look  like  a  rat. 
The  brains  of  a  goose,  and  the  heart  of  a  cat. 
Even  such  was  my  guide  and  his  beast ;   let 

them  pass. 
The  one  for  a  horse,  and  the  other  an  ass. 
But  now  with  our   horses,  what  sound  and 

■what  rotten, 
Down  to  the  shore,  yon  must  know,  we  were 

gotten  ; 
And  there  we  were  told  it  concern' d  us  to 

ride, 
Unless  we  did  mean  to  encounter  the  tide  ; 
And  then,  my  guide  lab'ring  with  heels  and 

^vith  hands. 
With  two  up  and  one  do-mi  hopp'd  over  the 

sands, 
Till  his  horse,  finding  the  labour  for  three  legs 

too  sore, 
Fol'd  out  a  new  leg,  and  then  he  had  four  : 
And  now  by  plain  dint  of  hard  spun-ing  and 

whipping. 
Dry  shod  we  came  where  folks  sometimes  take 

shipping  ; 
And  where  the    salt  sea,  as  the  Devil  were 

in't. 
Came  roaring  t'  have  hinder' d  our  journey  to 

Flint; 
But  we,  by  good  luck,  before  him  got  thither. 
He  else  would  have  carried  us  no  man  knows 
whither. 
And  now  her  in  Wales  is,  saint  Taph  be  her 
speed, 
Gott  splutter  her  taste,  some  Welsh  ale  her 
had  need ; 

For  her  ride  in  great  haste,  and *         * 

For   fear   of    her    being   catch' d   up   by   the 

fishes : 
But  the  lord  of  Flint  castle's  no  lord  worth  a 

louse. 
For  he  keeps  ne'er 'a  drop  of  good  drink  in  his 

house ; 
But  in  a  small  house  near  unto't  there  was 

store 
Of  such  ale  as  (thank  God)  I  ne'er  tasted  be- 
fore ; 
And  surely  the  Welsh  are  not  wise  of  their 

fuddle, 
For  this  had  the   taste   and   complexion   of 

puddle. 
From  thence  then  we  march'd,  full  as  dry  as 

we  came. 
My  guide  before  prancing,  his  steed  no  more 

lame, 
O'er  hills  and  o'er  valleys  uncouth  and  un- 
even, 
Until,  'twixt  the  hours  of  twelve  and  eleven, 
More  hungry  and  thirsty  than  tongue  can  well 

tell. 
We  happily  came  to  St.  Winifred's  well : 
I  thought  it  the  pool  of  Bethesda  had  been, 
By  the  cripples  lay  there  ;  but  I  went  to  my 
inn 


To  speak  for  some  meat,  for  so  stomach  did 

motion, 
Before  I  did  farther  proceed  in  devotion  : 
I    went    into  th'    kitchen,    where    victuals   I 

saw. 
Both  beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  but  all  on't  was 

raw ; 
And    some    on"t    alive,    but    soon    went    to 

slaiighter, 
For  four  chickens  were  slain  by  my  dame  and 

her  daughter ; 
Of  which  to    saint  Win,   ere  my  vows  I  had 

paid. 
They  said  I  should  find  a  rare  fricassee  made  : 
I  thank'd  them,   and   straight  to  the  well  did 

repair, 
Where  some  I  found  cursing,  and  others  at 

Xsray'r ; 
Some  dressing,  some  stripping,  some  out,  and 

some  in. 
Some  naked,  where  botches  and  boUs  might 

be  seen  ; 
Of   which  some   Avere   fevers   of   Venus,  I'm 

sure, 
And  therefore  iinfit  for  the  virgin  to  cure  : 
But  the  fountain,   in  tiiith,  is  well  worth  the 

sight, 
The   beautiful  virgin's  own   tears   not   more 

bright  ; 
Nay,  none  but  she  ever  shed  such  a  tear, 
Her  conscience,  her  name,  nor  herself  were 

more  clear. 
In  the  bottom  there  lie  certain  stones  that 

look  white, 
But  streak'd  with  pure  red,  as  the  morning 

■with  light. 
Which  they  say  is  her  blood,  and  so  it  may 

be. 
But  for  that,  let  who  shed  it  look  to  it  for 

me. 
Over  the  fountain  a  chapel  there  stands, 
"Which  I  wonder  has  'scaped  master  Oliver's 

hands : 
The  floor"  s  not  ill  paved,  and  the  margin  o'  th' 

spring 
Is  enclosed  mth  a  certain  octagonal  ring ; 
From  each  angle  of  which  a  pillar  does  rise. 
Of    strength    and    of    thickness    enough   to 

suffice 
To  support  and  uphold  from  falling  to  ground 
A  cvipola  wherewith  the  virgin  is  cro-wn'd. 
Now  'twixt  the  two  angles  that  fork  to  the 

north. 
And  where  the  cold  nymph   does  her  basin 

pour  forth, 
Under  ground  is  a  place  where  they  bathe,  as 

'tis  said. 
And  'tis  true,  for  I  heard  folks'  teeth  hack  in 

their  head ; 
For  jou  are  to  know  that   the  rogues  and 

the *         * 

Are  not  let  to  pollute  the  spring-head  ■with 

their  sores. 
But  one  thing  I  chiefly  admired  in  the  place. 
That  a  saint  and  a  virgin  endued  vrith  such 
grace, 


From  1649  to  1G89.] 


AGAINST  FALSE  PRIDE. 


[Earl  of  Bobcomuok. 


Should  j-ct  bo  so  wonderful  kind  a  woll-wllcr 
To   that   whoring    and    hlehiuj,''    trade    of    a 

miller, 
As  within  a  few  paces  to  furnish  the  wheels 
Of  I  cannot  tell  how  many  watcr-millrf  : 
I've   studied   that   point   much,   you    cannot 

pucHS  why, 
But  the  virjfin  was,  doubtless,  more  righteous 

than  I. 
And  now,  for  my  welcome,   four,  five,  or  sL\ 

la.ssos, 
AVith  as  many  crystalline,  liberal  glasses, 
Did  all  importune  mo  to  drink  of  the  water 
Of    Saint    Winifreda,    good    The  with"  s    fair 

daughter. 
A  while  I  was  doubtful,  and  stood  in  a  muse, 
Not  knowing,  amidst  all  that  choice,  where  to 

choose. 
Till  a  pair  of  black  eyes,  darting  full  in  my 

sight, 
From  the  rest  o'  th'  fair  maidens  did  carry 

me  quite ; 
I  took  the  glass   from   her,   and  whip,  off  it 

went, 
I  half  doiibt  I  fancied  a  health  to  the  saint : 
But  ho   was   a   great   villain   committed  the 

slaughter, 
For  St.  Winifred  made  most  delicate  water. 
I  slipp'd  a  hard  shilling  into  her  soft  hand, 
"Which  had  like  to  have  made  me  the  place 

have  profaned ; 
And  giving  two  more  to  the  poor  that  were 

there. 
Did,  sharp  as  a  hawk,  to  my  quarters  repair. 

My  dinner  was  rcadj-,  and  to  it  I  fell, 
I  never  ate  better  meat,  that  I  can  tell ; 
When  having  half  dined,  there  comes  in  mj' 

host, 
A  catholic  good,  and  a  rare  drunken  toast : 
This  nian,  by  his  drinking-,  inflamed  the  scot, 
And  told  me   strange  stories,    which  I  have 

forgot ; 
But  this  I  remember,  'twas  much  on's  own 

life, 
And  one  thing,   that  he   had   converted   his 

wife. 
But  now  my  guide  told  me  it  time  was  to 

For  that  to  our  beds  we  must  both  ride  and 

row ; 
Wherefore   calling   to   pay,   and   having    ac- 
counted, 
I   soon   was   down   stairs,   and   as   suddenly 

mounted. 
On  then  we  travell'd,  oivr  guide  still  before. 
Sometimes  on  three  legs,  and  sometimes  on 

four, 
Coasting  tho  sea,  and  over  hills  crawling, 
Sometimes  on  all  four,  for  fear  we  should  fall 

in  ; 
For,    undorncatli,    Xeptuiio   lay    skulking   to 

watch  us. 
And,  had  we  but  slipp'd  once,   was  ready  to 

catch  us. 
Thus  in  places  of  danger  taking  more  heed, 
And  in  safer  travelling  mending  our  speed, 


Rodland  Castle  and  Abergoney  wo  patfs'd. 
And  o'er  against  Connoway  came  at  the  la^-rt : 
Just  over  against  a  castle  there  Ktood, 
O'   th'  right   hand  tho  town,  and  o"  th'  left 

hand  a  wood ; 
'Twixt  tho  wood  and  the  castle  they  boo  at 

liigh  water 
The  storm,  the  place  makes  it  a  dangerous 

matter ; 
And  besides,   upon  such  a  steep  rock   it   is 

founded. 
As  would  break  a  man's  neck,  should  ho  'scape 

being  drowned  : 
Perhaps  though  in  time  one  may  make  them 

to  jneld. 
But  'tis  pretti'st  Cob-castle  e'er  I  beheld. 
The  Sun  now  was  going  t'  unharness  his 

steeds, 
'When  the  ferry-boat  brasking  her  sides  'gainst 

the  weeds. 
Came  in  as  good  time,  as  good  time  could  be, 
To  give  us  a  ca;ft  o'er  an  arm  of  the  sea ; 
And  bestowing  our  horses  before  and  abaft, 
O'er  god  Neptune's  wide  cod-piece  gave  us  a 

waft; 
^NTiere  scurvily  landing  at  foot  of  the  fort. 
Within  very  few  paces  we  enter'd  the  port, 
"\Mierc  another  King's  Head  in^'ited  me  do^vn, 
For  indeed   I   have   ever  been    true    to  the 

crown. 

Charles  Cotton.— Born  1630,  Died  1687. 


650.— AGAINST  FALSE  PRIDE. 

On  sure  foundations  let  your  fabric  rise, 

And  -with  attractive  majesty  surprise  ; 

Not  bj'  aff'ected  meretricious  arts. 

But  strict  harmonious  symmetry  of  parts  : 

Which    through   the  whole   insensibly   must 

pass 
With  ^'ital  heat,  to  animate  the  mass. 
A  pure,  an  active,  an  auspicious  flame. 
And    bright    as    heaven,    from    whence    tho 

l)lessing  came. 
But  few — -C)  few  !  souls  pre-ordain'd  by  fate. 
The  race  of  gods,  have  reachd  that  en^-ied 

height. 
No  rebel  Titan's  sacrilegious  crime. 
By  heaping  lulls  on  hills,  turn  hither  climb : 
The  grisly  ferryman  of  hell  denied 
.-Eneas  entrance,  till  he  knew  his  guide. 
How  justly  then  ^dll  impious  moi-tals  fall, 
■WTiose  pride  would  soar  to  heaven  without  a 

call. 
Pride  (of   all  others   the   most    dangerous 

faidt) 
Proceeds    from    want   of   sense,    or  want  of 

thought. 
The  men  who  labour  and  digest  things  most, 
Will  be  much  apter  to  despond  than  boast ; 
For  if  your  autlior  be  profoundlj-  good, 
'Twill  cost  you  dear  before  he's  luiderstood. 

27* 


Eakl  of  Eoscommon.]       an  AUTHOE  SHOULD  BE  SINCERE.         [Fourth  Period. 


How  many  agres  since  has  Virgril  writ ! 
How  few  are  they  who  nnclerstand  him  yet ! 
Approach  his  altars  with  religious  fear  ; 
No  vnlsrar  deity  inhabits  there. 
Heaven  shakes  not  more  at  Jove's  imperial 

nod 
Than  poets  should  before  their  Mantuan  god. 
HaU  mighty  Maro  !  may  that  sacred  name 
Kindle  my  breast  ^\-ith  thy  celestial  flame, 
Sublime  ideas  and  apt  words  infuse  ; 
The  Muse  instructs  my  voice,  and  thou  inspire 

the  Muse ! 
Earl  of  Roscommon.— Born  1633,  Died  1684. 


Before  the  radiant  sun,  a  glimmering  lamp, 
Adulterate  meas-urcs  to  the  sterling  stamp 
Appear  not  meaner  than  mere  human  lines, 
Compar'd  with  those  whose  inspiration  shines : 
These,    nervous,    bold ;     those,    langiud    and 

remiss  ; 
There,  cold  salutes  ;  but  here,  a  lover's  kiss. 
Thus  have  I  seen  a  rapid,  headlong  tide. 
With  foaming  waves  the  passive  Saone  divide, 
Whoso  lazy  waters  without  motion  lay, 
While  he  with  eager  force  urg'd  his  impetuous 
way ! 
Earl  of  Roscommon. — Born  1633,  Died  1684. 


651.— AN   AUTHOR  SHOULD  BE 
SINCERE. 

I  pity,  from  my  soul,  unhappy  men, 
Compell'd  by  want  to  prostitute  the  pen  ; 
"VMio   must,   like    lawyers,    either   starve   or 

plead, 
And  follow,  right  or   wTong,    where  guineas 

lead ! 
But  you,  Pompilian,  wealthy  pamper' d  heirs, 
"WTio  to  your  coimtry  owe   your  swords  and 

cares  ; 
Let  no  vain  hope  your  easy  mind  seduce, 
For  rich  ill  poets  are  without  excuse. 
'Tis  Very  dangerous  tampering  mth  the  Muse, 
The  profit's  small,  and  you  have  much  to  lose, 
For  though  true  wit  adorns  your  birth   or 

place, 
Degenerate  lines  degrade  the  attainted  race. 

No  poet  any  passion  can  excite, 
But  what  they  feel  transport  them  when  they 

^vrite. 
Have  you  been  led  through  the  CumaBan  cave. 
And  heard  th'  impatient  maid  divinely  rave  ? 
I  hear  her  now  ;  I  see  her  rolling  eyes  ; 
And   panting,    Lo,    the    god,   the   god !    she 

cries : 
With  words  not  hers,  and  more  than  human 

sound, 
She  makes  th'  obedient  ghosts  peep  trembling 

through  the  ground. 
But  though  we  must  obey  when  Heaven  com- 
mands, 
And  man  in  vain  the  sacred  call  withstands, 
Beware  what  spirit  rages  in  your  breast ; 
For  ten  inspir'd,  ten  thousand  are  possess'd  : 
Tlius  make  the  jjroper  use  of  each  extreme. 
And  write  with  fury,  but  coiTect  with  phlegm. 
As  when  the  cheerful  hours  too  freely  pass. 
And  sparkling  wine  smiles  in  the  tempting 

glass, 
Your  pulse  advises,  and  begins  to  beat 
Through  every  swelling  vein  a  loud  retreat : 
So  when  a  Muse  propitiously  invites. 
Improve  her  favours,  and  indulge  her  flights  ; 
Biit  when  you  find  that  vigorous  heat  abate, 
Leave  ofi",  and  for  another  summons  wait. 


652.— A  QUACK. 

A  quack  (too  scandalously  mean  to  name) 
Had,     by    man-midwifery,    got    wealth   and 

fame; 
As  if  Lucina  had  forgot  her  trade. 
The  labouring  wife  invokes  his  surer  aid. 
Well-season' d  bowls  the  gossip's  spirits  raise, 
"NVlio,   whUe  she  g-uzzles,  chats  the  doctor's 

praise  ; 
And  largely,  what  she  wants  m  words,  supplies 
With  maudlin  eloquence  of  trickhng  eyes. 
But  what  a  thoughtless  animal  is  man  ! 
(How  very  active  in  his  own  trepan !) 
For,  greedy  of  physicians'  frequent  fees, 
From  female  mellow  praise  he  takes  degrees  ; 
Struts  in  a  new  unlicensed  gown,  and  then 
From  saving  women  falls  to  kUling  men. 
Another  such  had  left  the  nation  thin. 
In  spite  of  all  the  children  he  brought  in. 
His  pills  as  thick  as  hand  gi-enadoes  flew. 
And  where  they  fell,  as  certainly  they  slew  : 
His  name  struck  everywhere  as  great  a  damp, 
As  Archimedes'  through  the  Roman  camp. 
With  tliis,  the  doctor's  pride  began  to  cool ; 
For  smarting  soundly  may  convince  a  fool. 
But  now  repentance  came  too  late  for  grace ; 
And  meagre  famine  stared  him  in  the  face  : 
Fain  would  he  to  the  wives  be  reconciled, 
But  found  no  husband  left  to  own  a  child. 
The  friends,  that  got  the  brats,  were  poison'd 

too  ; 
In  this  sad  case,  what  could  our  vermin  do  ? 
Won-ied  with  debts,  and  past  all  hope  of  bail, 
Th'  unpitied  WTetch  Uos  rotting  in  a  jail ; 
And  there  with  basket-alms,  scarce  kept  alive. 
Shows  how  mistaken  talents  ought  to  thrive. 

Earl  of  Roscommon. — Born  1633,  Died  1684. 


65 3. —ON  THE  DAY  OF  JUDGMENT. 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
Shall  the  whole  world  in  ashes  lay. 
As  David  and  the  Sibyls  say. 


Ffom  1649  to  1GS0.1 


SONG 


[Eabl  of  Eochesteb. 


What  horror  will  invade  the  mind, 

"When  tho  strict  Judpe,  who  woul<l  bo  kind, 

Shall  have  fow  venial  faults  to  find  ! 

Tlio  last  loud  trumpet's  wondrous  sound, 
Shall  throuf,'h  the  rendiiifi-  tombs  rebound. 
And  wako  tho  nations  under  ground. 

Nature  and  Death  shall,  with  surprise, 

Behold  tho  pale  oflFender  rise, 

And  view  tho  Judge  with  conscious  eyes. 

Then  sliali,  with  universal  dread. 
The  sacred  mystic  book  be  read, 
To  try  tho  living  and  the  dead. 

The  Judge  ascends  his  awful  throne  ; 
He  makes  each  secret  sin  be  known, 
And  all  with  shame  confess  their  own. 

O  then,  what  interest  shall  I  make 

To  save  my  last  important  stake. 

When  the  most  just  have  cause  to  quake  ? 

Thou  mighty  formidable  King, 
Thou  mercy's  unexhausted  spring. 
Some  comfortable  pity  bring  ! 

Forget  not  what  my  ransom  cost. 
Nor  let  mj'  dear-bought  soul  be  lost 
In  storms  ef  guilty  terror  tost. 


Prostrate  my  contrite  heart  I  rend. 
My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  end ! 

Well  may  they  curse  their  second  breath, 
"Who  rise  to  a  reviving  death. 
Thou  great  Creator  of  mankind, 
Let  guilty  man  compassion  find. 

i'arZ  of  Roscoiuhwn.—Bom  1633,  Dial  1684. 


654.— SONG. 

While  on  those  lovely  looks  I  gaze, 

To  see  a  ■wretch  pursuing, 
In  raptures  of  a  bless'd  amaze, 

His  j)leasing,  happy  ruin  ; 
'Tis  not  for  pity  that  I  move. 

His  fate  is  too  aspiring, 
Whose  heart,  broke  with  a  load  of  love, 

Dies  wishing  and  admiring. 

But  if  this  murder  you'd  forego. 

Your  slave  from  death  removing, 
Let  me  your  art  of  charming  know. 

Or  learn  you  mine  of  loving. 
But  whetlicr  life  or  death  betide. 

In  love  'tis  equal  measure  ; 
The  victor  lives  with  empty  pride. 

The  vanquish'd  die  with  pieiusuro. 
Earl  of  liochcater. — Born  1647,  Died  I6S0. 


655.— CONSTANCY. 

A   BONO. 

I  cannot  change  as  others  do, 

Tliough  you  unjustly  scorn  ; 
Since  that  poor  swain  that  sighs  for  you, 

For  you  alone  was  bom. 
No,  Phillis,  no  ;  your  heart  to  move 

A  surer  way  I'll  try  ; 
And,  to  revenge  my  slighted  love. 

Will  still  love  on — will  still  love  on,  and 
die. 

'^\Tien  kill'd  with  grief  Amyntas  lies. 

And  you  to  mind  shall  call 
The  sighs  that  now  unpitied  rise, 

The  tears  that  vainly  fall ; 
That  welcome  hour  that  ends  this  smart 

Will  then  begin  your  itain. 
For  such  a  faitliful,  tender  heart 

Can  never  break — can  never  break  in 
vain. 

Earl  of  Rochester.— Born  1647,  Died  1680. 


656.— SONG. 

Too  late,  alas  !  I  must  confess. 
You  need  not  arts  to  move  me  ; 

Such  charms  by  nature  5-ou  possess, 
'Twere  madness  not  to  love  you. 

Then  spare  a  heart  you  may  surprise, 

And  give  my  tongue  tlio  glory 
To  boast,  though  my  unfaithful  eyes 

Betray  a  tender  story. 

Earl  of  Rochester.— Born  1647,  Died  1630. 


657.— SONG. 

My  dear  mistress  has  a  heart 

Soft  as  those  kind  looks  she  gave  me, 
When,  with  love's  resistless  art. 

And  her  eyes,  she  did  enslave  me. 
But  her  constancy 's  so  weak. 

She's  so  wild  and  apt  to  wander. 
That  my  jealous  heart  would  break, 

Should  we  live  one  day  asimdei-. 

Melting  joys  about  her  move, 

Killing  pleasures,  woumling  blisses  ; 
She  can  dress  her  ej-cs  in  love. 

And  her  Ups  can  warm  with  kisses. 
Angels  listen  when  she  speaks  ; 

She's  my  delight,  idl  mankind's  wonder 
But  my  jealous  heart  would  break, 

ShoxUd  we  live  one  day  asunder. 

Earl  of  Rochester. — Born  16-17,  Di,d  1680. 


John  Dryden.] 


PALAMON  AND  ARCITE. 


[Fourth  Period. — 


■    65S.— EEASOX. 

Dim  as  tlie  borrow' d  beams  of  moon  and  stars 
To  lonely,  weary,  wandering  traveUers, 
Is  Eeason  to  the  soul  ;  and  as  on  liijrli 
Those  rolling  fires  discover  but  the  sky, 
Not  light  us  here;   so  Eeason' s  glimmering 

ray 
Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way, 
But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day. 
And  as  those  nightly  tapers  disappear, 
"When  day's  bright   lord  ascends   our  hemi- 
sphere ; 
So  pale  grows  Eeason  at  Eeligion's  sight ; 
So   dies,    and  so    dissolves,   in    supernatural 
light. 

John  Dry  den. — Born  1631,  Pied  1700. 


659.— PALA3I0X  AND  AECITE  ;   OE,  THE 
KNIGHT'S  TALE. 


In  days  of  old,  there  liv'd,  of  mighty  fame, 
A  valiant  prince,  and  Theseus  was  his  name  : 
A  chief,  who  more  in  feats  of  arms  exceU'd, 
The  rising  nor  the  setting  Sun  beheld. 
Of  Athens  he  was  lord ;  much  land  he  won. 
And  added  foreign  countries  to  his  crown 
In  Scythia  with  the  warrior  queen  ho  strove. 
Whom  first  by  force  he  conquered,  then  by 

love ; 
He  brought  in  triumph  back  the  beauteous 

dame, 
With  whom  lier  sister,  fair  Emilia,  came. 
With  honour  to  his  home  let  Theseus  ride, 
With   Love   to   friend,  and  Fortune  for   his 

guide, 
And  his  victorious  army  at  his  side. 
I  pass  their  warlike  pomp,  their  proud  array. 
Their   shouts,  their   songs,  their  welcome  on 

the  way : 
But,  were  it  not  too  long,  I  would  recite 
The  feats  of  Amazons,  the  fatal  fight 
Betwixt  the  hardy  queen  and  hero  knight  ; 
Tlie  town  besieg'd,  and  how  much  blood  it 

cost 
The  female  army  and  th'  Athenian  host ; 
The  spousals  of  Hippolita,  the  queen ; 
What   tilts   and  tumeys  at  the   feast  were 

seen; 
The  storm  at  their  return,  the  ladies'  fear  : 
But  these,  and  other  thmgs,  I  must  forbear. 
The  field  is  spacious  I  design  to  sow. 
With  oxen  far  unfit  to  draw  the  plow  : 
The  remnant  of  my  tale  is  of  a  length 
To    tire   your    i)atience,    and  to    waste    my 

strength ; 
And  trivial  accidents  shall  be  forbom, 
That   others   may   have   time  to  take   their 

turn; 


As  was  at  first  enjoin'd  us  by  mine  host. 
That  he  whose  tale  is  best,  and  pleases  most. 
Should  win  his  supper  at  oiu*  common  cost. 
And  therefore  where  I  left,  I  will  pursue 
This  ancient  story,  whether  false  or  true. 
In  hope  it  may  be  mended  with  a  new. 
The  prince  I  mentioned,  full  of  high  renown, 
In  this  array  drew  near  th'  Athenian  town , 
When,  in  his  pomp  and  utmost  of  his  pride, 
Marching,  he  chanc'd  to  cast  liis  eye  aside, 
And  saw  a  choir  of  mourning  dames,  who  lay 
By  two  and  two  across  the  common  way  : 
At  liis  approach  tlicy  rais'd  a  rueful  cry. 
And  beat  thuu-  breasts,  and  held  their  hands 

on  liigh, 
Creeping  and  crying,  till  they  seiz'd  at  last 
His  courser's  bridle,  and  his  feet  embrac'd. 
"  Tell  me,"  said  Theseu.s,  '•  what  and  whence 
you  are, 
And  why  this  funeral  pageant  you  prepare  ? 
Is  this  the  welcome  of  my  worthy  deeds. 
To  meet  my  triumph  in  ill-omen'd  weeds  ? 
Or  envy  you  my  praise,  and  would  destroy 
With  grief  my  pleasures,  and  pollute  my  joy  ': 
Or  are  you  injur' d,  and  demand  reUef  ? 
Name   your   request,    and   I   will  ease   your 
grief." 
The  most  in  years  of  all  the  mourning  train 
Began  (but  swooned  first  away  for  pain) ; 
Then  scarce  recover' d  spoke  :  "  Nor  envy  we 
Thy  great  renown,  nor  grudge  thy  victory ; 
'Tis  thine,  O  Icing,  th'  afflicted  to  redress, 
And    fame   has   fiU'd    the    world    with    thy 

success : 
We,  wretched  women,  sue  for  that  alone. 
Which  of  thy  goodness  is  refus'd  to  none 
Let  fall  some  drops  of  pity  on  our  grief. 
If   what   we  beg  be  just,   and    we    deserve 

relief : 
For  none  of  us,  who  now  thy  grace  implore, 
But  held  the  rank  of  sovereign  queen  before  ; 
TlU,   thanks   to   giddy  Chance,  which  never 

bears, 
That  mortal  bliss  should  last  for  length  of 

years. 
She  cast  us  headlong  from  our  high  estate, 
And  here  in  hope  of  thy  return  we  wait : 
And  long  have  waited  in  the  temple  nigh. 
Built  to  the  gracious  goddess  Clemency. 
But  reveren(!e  thou  the  power  whose  name  it 

bears, 
Eelieve  th'  oppress'd,  and  wipe  the  widow's 

tears, 
I,  wretched  I,  have  other  fortune  seen. 
The  wife  of  Capaneus,  and  once  a  queen : 
At  Thelies  he  fell,  curst  be  the  fatal  day  ! 
And  all  the  rest  thou  seest  in  this  array 
To  make  their  moan,  their  lords  in  battle  lost 
Before  that  town,  besieg'd  by  our  confederate 

host : 
But  Creon,  old  and  impious,  who  commands 
The  Theban  city,  and  usurps  the  lands, 
Denies  the  rites  of  funeral  fires  to  those 
Whose  breathless  bodies  yet  he  calls  his  foes. 
Unburn'd,  unbury'd,  on  a  heap  they  lie  ; 
Such  is  their  fate,  and  such  his  tyranny  ; 
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No  friend  has  leave  to  bear  away  tho  dead, 
liut  with  their  lifeless  linibs  his  hounds   are 

fed.  " 
At   this   she   shriek'd   aloud ;    tho    mournful 

train 
Echo'd  her  grief,  and,  prrovelinfr  on  tho  plain. 
With  pn^oans,  and  hands  upheld,  to  move  his 

niiml. 
Besought  his  pity  to  their  helpless  kind  ! 
The  prince  was  touch'd,  his  tears  began  to 

flow. 
And,  as  his  tender  heart  would  break  in  two. 
Ho    sigh'd,    and   could    not    but    their    fate 

deplore. 
So  wretched  now,  so  fortunate  before. 
Then  li^'htly  from  his  lofty  .steed  ho  flew, 
And  raising,  one  bj-  one,  the  supjiliant  crew, 
To  comfort  each,  full  solemnly  ho  swore. 
That  by  the  faith  which  knights  to  knighthood 

bore, 
And  whate'er  else  to  chivalry  belongs, 
Ho   -would   not   cease,  till  he  revong'd  their 

wrongs : 
That  Greece  should  see   perform"  d   what   he 

declar'd ; 
And  cruel  Creon  find  his  just  reward. 
Ho  said  no  more,  but,  shiinuing  all  delay, 
Kode  on  ;  nor  enter'd  Athens  on  his  way  : 
But  left  his  sister  and  his  queen  behind. 
And  wav'd  his  royal  banner  in  tho  wind : 
Where  in  an  argent  field  tho  god  of  war 
Was  drawn  triumphant  on  his  iron  car  ; 
Red   was  his  sword,   and   shield,   and  whole 

attire, 
And  all  the  godhead   secm'd   to    glow   with 

fire ; 
Ev"n  the  ground  glitter' d  where  the  standard 

flew, 
And  the  green  grass  was  dy'd  to   sanguine 

hue. 
High  on  his  pointed  lance  his  pennon  bore 
His  Cretan  fight,  the  eonquer'd  ISIinotaiu- : 
The    soldiers    shout    around    with    generous 

rage. 
And  in  that  victory  their  own  presage. 
He  prais'd  their  ardour  ;  inly  pleas'd  to  see 
His  host  the  flower  of  Grecian  chivalry. 
All    day   he  march' d ;    and   all   th'    ensuing 

night ; 
And  saw  the  city  with  returning  light. 
The  process  of  the  war  I  need  not  tell, 
How    Theseus     eonquer'd,    and    how    Creon 

fell : 
Or  after,  how  by  storm  the  walls  wore  won. 
Or  how   tho   \'ictor   sackd   and   burn'd   the 

town : 
How  to  the  ladies  he  rcstor'd  again 
The  bodies  of  their  lords  in  battle  slain  : 
And    wth    what    ancient    rites    they    were 

intcrr'd ; 
All  these  to  fitter  times  shall  be  dcferr'd  ; 
I  spare  tho  widows'  tears,  their  woeful  cries, 
And  howling  at  their  husbands'  obsequies  ; 
How  Theseus  at  those  funerals  did  assist. 
And   with   what   gifts   the   mourning  dames 
dismiss'd. 


Thus    when    tho    victor  chief   had   Creon 

slain, 
And  eonquer'd  Thebes,  ho   pitch'd  upon  tho 

plain 
His  mighty  camp,  and,  when  the  day  retum'd, 
Tho  counti-y  wa.sted,  and  tho  hamlets  bum'd, 
And  left  the  pillagers,  to  rapine  bred. 
Without  control  to  strip  and  spoil  tho  dead. 

There,  in  a  heap  of  slain,  among  the  rest 
Two  youthful  knights  they  found  beneath  a 

load  oppress'd 
Of  slaughtcr'd  foes,  whom  first  to  death  they 

sent, 
Tho    trophies    of    their    strength,    a    bloody 

monument. 
Both    fair,    and    both   of    royal   blood   they 

seem'd, 
"VNliom   kinsmen   to   the  crown,  tho    heralds 

decm'd  ; 
That  day  in  equal  arms  they  fought  for  fame  ; 
Their  swords,   their    shields,   their  snrcoats, 

were  the  same. 
Close  by  each   other  laid,  they  press'd  the 

ground, 
Their   manly   bosoms   piero'd    with   many   a 

griesly  wound, 
Nor  well  alive,  nor  wholly  dead  they  were, 
I5ut  some  faint  signs  of  feeble  life  appear  : 
The  wandering  breath  was  on  the  wing  to  part, 
Weak  was  the  pulse,  and  hardly  heav'd   the 

heart. 
These  two  were  sisters'  sons  ;  and  Arcite  one, 
Much  fam'd  in  fields,  with  valiant  Palamon. 
From   these   their   costly   arms   the    spoilers 

rent. 
And  softly  both  convey'd  to  Theseus'  tent : 
Whom,  knowTi  of  Croon's  line,  and  cur'd  with 

care. 
He  to  his  city  sent  as  prisoners  of  the  war, 
Hopeless  of  ransom,  and  condemn'd  to  lie 
In  durance,  doom'd  a  Lingering  death  to  die. 
This   done,   he  march'd   away    \\-ith   warlike 

sound. 
And  to  his  Athens  tum'd  with  laurels  crown'd. 
Where  happy  long  he  Hv"d,  much  lov'd,  and 

more  reno%vn'd. 
Bixt  in  a  tower,  And  never  to  be  loos'd. 
The  woeful  captive  kinsmen  are  enclos'd. 
Thus  year  by  year  they  pass,  and  day  by 
day, 
Till  once,  'twas  on  the  mom  of  cheerful  May, 
The  young  Emilia,  fairer  to  bo  seen 
Than  the  fair  lily  on  the  flowery  green. 
More   fresh  than    May   herself    in   blossoms 

new, 
For  with  the  rosy  colour  strove  her  hue, 
V.'ak'd,  as  her  custom  was,  before  tho  day. 
To  do  th'  observance  due  to  sprightly  May  : 
For  sprightly  May  commands  our  youth  to 

keep 
Tho    -vigils  of    her   night,    and    breaks    their 

sluggard  sleep  : 
Each  gentle  breast  with  kindly  warmth  she 

moves  ; 
Inspires    new    flames,     revives    extinguish'd 
loves. 
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In  this  remembrance,  Emilj-,  ere  day, 

Arose,  and  dress'd  herself  in  rich  array  ; 

Fresh  as  the  month,  and  as  the  niornincj  fair, 

Ado^vn  her  shouklers  fell  her  loni^th  of  hair  ; 

A  ribband  did  the  braided  tresses  bind, 

The  rest  was  loose,  and  wanton' d  in  the  ^vind. 

Aurora  had  but  newly  chas'd  the  nisrht, 

And  purpled  o'er  the  sky  with  blusliing  light, 

When  to  the  garden  walk  she  took  lier  way, 

To  sport  and  trip  along  in  cool  of  day. 

And   oiFor   maiden    vows  in   honour   of    the 

May. 
At  every  turn  she  made  a  little  stand. 
And  thrust  among  the  thorns  her  lily  hand, 
To  draw  the  rose  :  and  every  rose  she  drew, 
She  shook  the  stalk,   and  brush' d  awaj-  the 

dew : 
Then  party-colour'd  flowers  of  white  and  red 
She  wove,  to  make  a  garland  for  her  head  : 
This  done,  she  sung  and  carol'd  out  so  clear. 
That  men  and  angels  might  rejoice  to  hear : 
Ev'n  wondering  Philomel  forgot  to  sing, 
And    learn' d    from    her    to    welcome-in    the 

Spring, 
The   tower,    of    which   before    was    mention 

made, 
"Within  whose  keep  the  captive  knights  were 

laid. 
Built  of  a  large  extent,  and  strong  withal, 
Was  one  partition  of  the  palace  wall : 
The  garden  was  enclos'd  within  the  square, 
"Where  young  Emilia  took  the  morning  air. 

It  happen' d  Palamon,  the  prisoner  knight. 
Restless  for  woe,  arose  before  the  light. 
And  mth  his  gaoler's  leave  desir'd  to  breathe 
An  air  more  wholesome  than  the  damps  be- 
neath : 
This  granted,  to  the  tower  he  took  his  way, 
Cheer' d  with  the  promise  of  a  glorious  day ; 
Then  cast  a  languishing  regard  around, 
And    saw    with     hateful    eyes    the    temples 

crown' d 
"With  golden  spires,  and  all  the  hostile  ground. 
He  sigh'd,  and  turn'd  his  eyes,  because  he 

knew 
'Twas  but  a  larger  gaol  he  had  in  view  : 
Then   look'd  below,  and,   from   the   castle's 

height. 
Beheld  a  nearer  and  more  pleasing  sight. 
The  garden,  which  before  he  had  not  seen. 
In  Spring's  new    livery   clad  of    white   and 

green. 
Fresh  flowers  in  wide  parterres,  and  shady 

walks  between. 
This   view'd,    but    not    enjoy'd,    with    arms 

across 
He  stood,  reflecting  on  his  country's  loss ; 
Himself  an  object  of  the  public  scorn. 
And  often  wish'd  he  never  had  been  born. 
At  last,  for  so  his  destiny  rcquir'd, 
With  walking  giddy,  and  with  thinking  tir'd, 
He  through  a  little  window  cast  his  sight. 
Though  thick  of  bars,  that  gave  a  scanty 

light : 
But  ev'n  that  glimmering  serv'd  him  to  descry 
Th'  inevitable  charms  of  Emily, 


Scarce  had  he  seen,  but,  seiz'd  with  sudden 

smart. 
Stung  to  the  quick,  he  felt  it  at  his  heart ; 
Struck   blind    with    over-powering   light   he 

stood. 
Then  started  back  amaz'd,  and  cry'd  aloud. 
Young  Arcite  heard,  and  up  he  ran  with 

haste. 
To  help  his  friend,  and  in  his  arms  embrac'd ; 
And  ask'd  him  why  he  look'd  so  deadly  wan. 
And   whence   and  how  his   change  of   cheer 

began, 
Or  who  had  done  th'  offence  ?    "  But  if,"  said 

he, 
"  Your  grief  alone  is  hard  captivity. 
For  love  of  Heaven,  \vith  patience  undergo 
A  cureless  ill,   since  Fate  will  have  it  so  : 
So  stood  our  horoscope  in  chains  to  lie, 
And  Saturn  in  the  dungeon  of  the  sky. 
Or  other  baleful  aspect,  rid'd  oiu-  birth. 
When    all    the    friendly    stars    were    under 

Earth  • 
Wliate'er  betides,  by  Destiny  'tis  done  ; 
And  better  bear  like  men  than  vainly  seek  to 

shun." 
"  Nor  of  my  bonds,"  said  Palamon  again, 
"  Nor  of  unhappy  planets  I  complain ; 
But  when  my  mortal  anguish  caus'd  me  cry. 
That  moment  I  was  hurt  through  either  eye ; 
Pierc'd  with  a  random  shaft,  I  faint  away. 
And  perish  with  insensible  decay  : 
A   glance    of    some    new    goddess   gave  the 

wound, 
"Wliom,  like  Acteon,  unaware  I  found. 
Look  how  she  walks  along  yon  shady  space, 
Not  Juno  moves  with  more  majestic  grace  ; 
And  all  the  Cyprian  queen  is  in  her  face. 
If  thou  art  Venus  (for  thy  charms  confess 
That  face  was  form'd  in  Heaven,  nor  art  thou 

less ; 
Disguis'd  in  habit,  undisguis'd  in  shape), 
0  help  us  captives  from  our  chains  t'  escape ; 
But  if  our  doom  bo  past,  in  bonds  to  lie 
For  life,  and  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  die. 
Then  be  thy  wrath  appeas'd  with  our  disgrace, 
And  show  compassion  to  the  Theban  race, 
Oppress'd  by  tjrrant  power!  "     "While  yet  ho 

spoke, 
Arcito  on  Emily  had  fix'd  his  look  ; 
The  fatal  dart  a  ready  passage  found. 
And  deep  within  his  heart  infix' d  the  wound : 
So  that  if  Palamon  were  wounded  sore, 
Arcite  was  hurt  as  much  as  he,  or  more. 
Then  from   his   inmost   soul  he   sigh'd,  and 

said, 
"  The  beauty  I  behold  has  struck  me  dead  : 
Unknowingly  she  strikes,  and  kills  by  chance. 
Poison  is  in  her  eyes    and   death   in  every 

glance 
O,  I  must  ask,  nor  ask  alone,  but  move 
Her  mind  to  mercy,  or  must  die  for  love." 

Thus  Arcite,  and  thus  Palamon  replies 
(Eager  his  tone,  and  ardent  were  his  eyes), 
"  Speak'st  thou  in  earnest,  or  in  jesting  vein  i ' ' 
"Jesting,"    said  Arcite,   "suits  but  ill  with 

pain." 
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"  It  suits  far  worse"  (said  Palanion  af,'ain, 
And  l>eiit  his  brows)  "  with  men  who  honour 

weisfh, 
Their    faitli    to    break,    their   friendship    to 

betray  ; 
But  worst  with  thee,  of  noble  lineafro  bora, 
My  kinsman,  and  in  arras  my  brother  sworn. 
Have  wu  not  plighted  each  our  holy  oath. 
That  one  should  bo  the  common  good  of  both  : 
One    soul    should    both    inspire,    and  neither 

prove 
His  fellow's  hindrance  in  pursuit  of  love  ? 
To  this  before  the  Gods  we  fravo  our  liands. 
And  nothing   but   our   death   can  break  the 

bands. 
This  binds  thee,  then,  to  further  my  design. 
As  I  am  bound  bj'  vow  to  further  thine  : 
Nor  canst,  nor  dar'st  thou,  traitor,  on  the 

plain 
Appeach  my  honour,  or  thine  own  maintain. 
Since  thou  art  of  my  council,  anil  the  friend 
Whose  faith  I  trust,  and  on  whose  care  de- 
pend : 
And   would' st   thou    court    ray   ladj-'s    love, 

which  I 
Much  rather  than   release    would   choose  to 

die? 
But  thou,  false  Arcite,  never  shalt  obtain 
Thy  bad  pretence  ;  I  told  thee  first  my  pain. 
For  first  my  love  began  ere  thine  was  born  ; 
Thou,  as  my  council,  and  mj'  brother  sworn, 
Art  bound  t'  assist  my  eldership  of  riirlit, 
Or  justly  to  be  deem'd  a  pei'jur'd  knight." 

Thus  Palamon  :  but  Arcite,  with  disdain. 
In  haughty  language,  thus  reply'd  again  : 
"  Forsworn    thyself :      the     traitor's    odious 

name 
I  first  return,  and  then  disprove  thy  claim. 
If  love  be  passion,  and  that  passion  nurst 
"With  strong  desires,  I  lov'd  the  lady  first. 
Canst  thou  pretend  desire,  whom  zeal  inflam'd 
To  worship,  and  a  power  celestial  nam'd  ? 
Thine  was  devotion  to  the  blest  above, 
I  saw  the  woman,  and  desir'd  her  love  ; 
First  ownd  my  passion,  and  to  thee  commend 
Th'  important  secret,  as  my  chosen  friend. 
Suppose  (which  yet  I  grant  not)  thy  desire 
A  moment  elder  than  my  rival  fire  ; 
Can  chance  of  seeing  first  thy  title  prove  ? 
And  know'st  thou  not  no  law  is  made  for 

love  ? 
Law  is  to  things  which  to  free  choice  relate  ; 
Love  is  not  in  our  choice,  but  in  our  fate  ; 
Laws  are  but  positive  ;  love's  power,  we  see, 
Is  Nature's  sanction,  and  her  first  decree. 
Each  day  we  break  the  bond  of  luiinan  laws 
For  love,  and  vindicate  the  common  cause. 
Laws  for  defence  of  civil  rights  are  i>lac'd, 
Love  throws  the  fences  down,  and  makes  a 

general  waste ; 
Maids,    widows,    wives,    without    distinction 

fall : 
The    swccjiing  deluge,    love,    comes    on,    and 

covers  all. 
If  then  the  laws  of  friendship  I  transgress, 
I  keep  tlie  greater,  while  I  break  the  less  ; 


And  both   are  mad  alike,    since    neither  can 

possess. 
Both  hopeless  to  bo  ransom'd,  never  more 
To  see  the  Sun,  but  as  he  jjasses  o'er." 

Like   ji^sop  s    hounds    contending    for    liic 

bone. 
Each  pleaded  right,  and  would  be  lord  alone  : 
The  fruitless  fight  continued  all  the  day, 
A  cur  came  by  and  snateh'd  the  prize  away. 
"  As  courtiers  therefore  justle  for  a  grant, 
And,  when  they  break  their  friendship,  plead 

their  want. 
So  thou,  if  Fortune  will  thy  suit  advance. 
Love  on,  nor  envy  me  my  equal  chance ; 
For  I  must  love,  ami  am  resolv'd  to  try 
My  fate,  or,  failing  in  th'  ddventuro,  ilie." 
Great  was  their  strife,  which   hourly  was 

i-enew'd. 
Till  each  with  mortal  hate  his  rival  view'd  : 
Now  friends  no  more,  nor  walking  hand  in 

hand, 
But  when  they  met  they  made  a  surly  stand. 
And  glar'd  like  angi-y  lions  a.s  they  pass'd. 
And  ^visli'd  that  every  look  might  be  their 

last. 
It  chanc'd  at  length,   Pirithous  came  t'  at- 
tend 
This  worthy  Theseus,  his  familiar  friend ; 
Their  love  in  early  infancy  began. 
And  rose  as  childhood  ripen'd  into  man : 
Comi)anions  of  the  war,  and  lov'd  so  well. 
That  when  one  died,  as  ancient  stories  tell. 
His  fellow  to  redeem  him  went  to  hell. 

But  to  pursue  my  tale.     To  welcome  home 
His  warlike  brother  is  Pirithous  come  : 
Arcite  of   Thebes  was  known  in  arms  long 

since. 
And   honour'd    bj'     this     j'oung     Thessalian 

prince. 
Theseus,  to  gratify  his  friend  and  guest. 
■Who  made  our  Arcite's  freedom  his  request, 
Kestor'd  to  liberty  the  captive  knight, 
But  on  these  hard  conditions  I  recite  : 
That  if  hereafter  Arcite  should  be  found 
Within  the  compass  of  Athenian  ground. 
By  day  or  night,  or  on  whate'er  pretence. 
His  head  should  pay  the  forfeit  of  th'  offence. 
To  this  Pirithous  for  his  friend  agreed. 
And  on  his  promise  was  the  prisoner  freed. 
Unpleas'd  and  pensive  hence  he  takes  his 

way, 
At  his  own  peril ;  for  his  life  must  pay. 
^VllO  now  but  Arcite  mourns  his  bitter  fate, 
Finds    his    dear   purchase,     and    repents   too 

late  ? 
" 'Wliat  have   I   gaiu'd,"   he  Siud,    "  in  prison 

pent, 
If  I  but  change  my  bonds  for  banishment  ? 
And,  banish'd  from  her  sight,  I  suffer  more 
In  freedom  tlian  I  felt  in  bonds  before  : 
Fore'd  from  her  presence,  and  condemn'd  to 

hve  : 
Unwelcome  freedom,  and  unthank'd  reprieve  : 
HeaveTi  is  not  but  wliere  EmUy  abides. 
And  where  she's  abs<'nt  all  is  hell  besides. 
Next  to  my  day  of  birth,  was  that  accurst 
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TVhicli  bound  my  frieudsliip  to  Piritlioiis  first. 
Had  I  not  kuowu  that  prince  I  still  had  bccu 
In  bondage,  and  had  stUl  Emilia  seen  ; 
For,  though  I  never  can  her  g-raco  deserve, 
'"Tis  recompense  enough  to  see  and  serve. 

0  Palamon,  my  kinsman  and  my  friend. 
How  much  more  happy  fates  thy  love  attend  I 
Thine  is  th'  adventure,  thine  the  victory  ; 
Well  has  thy  fortune  tui-n'd  the  dice  for  theo. 
Thou  on  that  angel's  face  may'st  feed  thuie 

eyes. 
In  prison — no  ;  but  blissful  Paradise  I 
Thou  daily  seest  that  sun  of  beauty  shine. 
And  lov'st  at  least  iu  love's  extrcmest  line. 

1  moiu-n  in  absence,  love's  eternal  night. 
And  who  can  tell  but   since   thou   hast  her 

sight, 
And  art  a  comely,  young,  and  valiant  knight, 
Fortune    (a    various    power)    may    cease    to 

frown, 
And    by    some  ways    unknown    thy    wishes 

crown? 
But  I,  the  most  forlorn  of  human  kind, 
Xor  help  can  hope,  nor  remedy  can  find  ; 
But,    doom'd  to  drag  my  loathsome   life   in 

care. 
For  mj'  reward,  must  end  it  in  despair. 
Fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  and  force  of  fates 
That  governs  all,  and  Heaven  that  all  creates. 
Nor   art,   nor   Nature's   hand    can    ease   my 

grief ; 
Nothing  but  death,  the  wretch's  last  relief  : 
Then  farewell  youth,  and  all  the  joys  that 

dwell 
AVith  youth  and  life,  and  life  itself  farewell ! 

'•  But  why,  alas  !  do  mortal  men  in  vain 
Of  Fortune,  Fate,  or  Providence  complain  ? 
God  gives  us  what  he  knows  our  wants  re- 
quire. 
And  better  things  than  those  which  we  desire. 
Some  pray  for  riches,  riches  they  obtain  ; 
But,  watch'd  by  robbers,  for  their  wealth  are 

slain. 
Some   pray  from  prison  to   be    freed  ;    and 

come, 
"\Mien  guilty  of  their  vows,  to  fall  at  home  ; 
jMurder'd  by  those  they  trusted   with  their 

life, 
A  favour'd  servant,  or  a  bosom  wife. 
Such  dear-bought  blessings  happen  every  day. 
Because  we    know   not    for   what    things   to 

pray. 
Like  drunken  sots  about  the  street  we  roam  ; 
"Well  knows  the  sot  he  has  a  certain  home. 
Yet   knows   not  how    to   find   th'  uncertain 

place, 
And  blunders  on,  and  staggers  every  pace. 
Thus  all  seek  happiness  ;  but  few  can  find. 
For  far  the  greater  part  of  men  are  blind. 
This  is  my  case,  who   thought   our   utmost 

good 
Was  in  one  word  of  freedom  understood : 
The  fatal  blessing  came,  from  prison  free, 
I  starve  abroad,  and  lose  the  .sight  of  Einilj-." 

Thus  Arcite  :  but  if  i\jcite  thus  deplore 
His  sufferings,  Palamon  yet  suffers  more. 


For  when  he  knew  his  rival  freed  and  gone. 
He  swells  with  wrath — he  makes  outrageous 

moan  ; 
He  frets,  ho  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the 

ground. 
The  hollow  tower  with  clamours  rings  around : 
With  briny  tears  he  bath'd  his  fetter'd  feet, 
And  dropt  all  o'er  -with  agony  of  sweat. 
"  Alas  !  "  he  cried,  "  I  wretch  in  prison  ijine, 
Too  happy  rival,  while  the  fruit  is  thine  : 
Thou  liv'st  at  large,  thou  draw'st  thy  native 

au% 
Pleas' d    with    thy    freedom,     proud    of    my 

despair : 
Thou    mayst,     since    thou    hast    youth    and 

courage  join'd, 
A  sweet  behaviour,  and  a  solid  mind, 
Assemble  ovxrs,  and  all  the  Theban  race, 
To  vindicate  on  Athens  thy  disgrace  ; 
And  after,  by  some  treaty  made,  possess 
Fair  Emily,  the  pledge  of  lasting  peace. 
So  thine  shall  be  the  beauteous  prize,  while  I 
Must  langiiish  in  despair,  in  prison  die. 
Thus  all  th'  advantage  of  the  strife  is  thine. 
Thy  portion  doiible  joys,  and  double  sorrows 

mine." 
The  rage  of  jealousy  then  fir'd  his  soul. 
And  his  face  kindled  like  a  burning  coal : 
Now  cold  Despair,  succeeding  in  her  stead. 
To  livid  paleness  turns  the  glomng  red. 
His  blood,  scarce  liquid,    creeps  within   his 

veins. 
Like   water   which   the    freezing    wind    con- 
strains. 
Then  thus  he  said  :    "  Eternal  deities, 
Who  rule  the  world  with  absolute  decrees, 
And  ^vl•ite  whatever  time  shall  bring  to  pass, 
With  pens  of  adamant,  on  i)lates  of  brass  ; 
Wliat,  is  the  race  of  human  kind  your  care, 
Beyond  what  all  his  fellow-creatiu-es  are  ? 
He  with  the  rest  is  liable  to  pain. 
And   like   the    sheep,     his    brother   beast,   is 

slain. 
Cold,  hunger,  prisons,  ills  without  a  cure, 
All  these  he  miist,  and  guiltless,  oft  endure ; 
Or   does   your  justice,    power,   or  prescience 

fail. 
When  the  good  suffer,  and  the  bad  prevail  ? 
What  worse  to  \vi'etched  Virtue  could  befall. 
If  Fate  or  giddy  Fortune  govern' d  all  ? 
Nay,  worse  than  other  beasts  is  our  estate  ; 
Them  to  pursue  their  jjleasures  you  create  ; 
We,   bound   by  harder   laws,  must    curb   our 

will. 
And  your  commands,  not  our  desires,  fulfil ; 
Then  wlicn  the  creature  is  unjustly  slain. 
Yet  after  death  at  least  he  feels  no  pain ; 
]3ut  man,  in  life  surcharg'd  with  woe  before. 
Not  freed  when   dead,    is   doom'd   to   suffer 

more. 
A  serpent  shoots  his  sting  at  unaware ; 
An  ambush' d  thief  forelays  a  traveller  ; 
The  man  lies  murder'd,  while  the  thief  and 

snake, 
One   gains  the  thickets,   and   one  thrida  the 

brake. 
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This  let  divines  doeido  ;  but  well  I  know, 
Just  or  unjust,  I  have  my  shiiro  of  woo. 
Through  Saturn  Featod  iu  a  hiekless  i)hu!e, 
And  Juno's  wrath,  that  persecutes  my  race  ; 
Or  Mars  and  Venus,  in  a  rjuartile,  move 
My  pang-s  of  jealousy  for  Areite's  love." 

Let  Palamon,  oppress'd  in  bondage,  mourn, 
"While  to  his  exil'd  rival  wo  return. 
By  this,  tlio  Sun,  declining  from  liis  height, 
The  day  had  shorten'd,  to  prolong  the  night : 
The  lengthened  night  gave  length  of  misery 
Both  to  the  captive  lover  and  the  free  : 
For  Palamon  in  endless  jirison  mourns, 
And  Ai-cito  forfeits  Ufe  if  ho  i-cturns : 
The  bauish'd  never  hopes  his  love  to  see, 
Nor  hopes  the  captive  lord  his  liberty  : 
'Tis  hard  to  say  who  sutt'ers  gi-eater  pains, 
One   sees    his    love,   but    cannot    break    his 

chains. 
One  free,  and  all  his  motions  iincontroll'd. 
Beholds  whate'or  he  would,  but  what  he  would 

behold. 
Judge  as  you  please,  for  I  will  haste  to  tell 
What  fortune  to  the  bauish'd  knight  befell. 
When  Arcito  was  to  Thebes  return' d  again, 
The  loss  of  her  he  lov'd  renew'd  his  pain ; 
Wliat  could  be  worse  than  never  more  to  see 
His  life,  his  soul,  his  charming  Emily  ? 
Ho  rav'd  with  all  the  madness  of  despair, 
Ho  roar'd,  ho   beat  liis   breast,  ho   tore  his 

hair. 
Drj'  sorrow  in  his  stupid  eyes  appears, 
.For,  wanting  nourishment,  he  wanted  tears  : 
His  eye-balls  iu  their  hollow  sockets  sink : 
Bereft   of    sleep,    ho    loathes   his   meat   and 

drink ; 
Ho  withers  at  his  heart,  and  looks  as  wan 
As  the  pale  spectre  of  a  murdcr'd  man. 
That  pale  tui-ns  yellow,  aud  his  face  receives 
The  faded  hue  of  sapless  boxen  leaves  : 
In  solitary  groves  he  makes  his  moan, 
"Walks  early  out,  and  ever  is  alone  : 
Nor,  mix'd  in  mirth,    in   youthful  pleasures 

shares. 
But   sighs   when   songs  aud   instruments  ho 

hears :  * 

His  spirits  are  so  low,  his  voice  is  drown'd. 
He  hears  as  from  afar,  or  in  a  swoon. 
Like  the  deaf  murmurs  of  a  distant  sound  : 
Uncomb'd  his  locks,  and  stjualid  liis  attire. 
Unlike  the  trim  of  Love  and  gay  Desire  ; 
But  full  of  nnisoful  mopings,  which  presage 
The  loss  of  reason,  aud  conclude  in  rage. 
This  when  he  had  euilur'd  a  year  and  more, 
Now   wholly  changed  from  what  ho  was  be- 
fore. 
It  happen'd  once  that,  slumbering  as  he  laj'. 
He  dream'd  (his  ilream   began   at   break  of 

day) 
That  Hermes  o'er  his  head  in  air  appcar'd, 
And   with    soft    words    liis    drooping    spirits 

cheer' d  : 
His    hat,    adoru'd  with  wings,    diselos'd  the 

ffod, 
Aud  iu  liis  hand  ho  boro  the  blccp-compclling 

rod  ; 


Such  as  ho  seem'd,   when,   at  his  biro's  com- 
mand. 
On  Argus'  head  ho  laid  the  snaky  wand. 
'•  Ai'ise,"    ho    said,    "  to    conquering   Athena 

SO, 
'I'liore  Fate  apjioiuts  an  end  to  all  thy  woe." 
The  fright  awaken'd  Arcito  with  a  start, 
Against    his     bosom     bounced    his    heaving 

heart ; 
But    soon    he    said,     with    scarce    recover'd 

breath, 
"  And  thither  will  I  go,  to  meet  my  death, 
Sure  to  bo  slain,  but  death  is  my  desire, 
Suice  in  Emilia's  sight  I  shall  expire." 
By  chance  he  spy'd  a  miiTor  while  he  spoke, 
And  gazing  there  beheld  his  alterd  look ; 
Wondering,  he  saw  his  features  and  his  hue 
So  much  were  chang'd  that  scarce  himself  ho 

knew. 
A  sudden  thought  then  starting  in  his  mind, 
"  Since  I  in  Arcito  cannot  Arcito  find. 
The  world  may  search  in  vain  ^vith  all  their 

eyes. 
But  never  penetrate  through  this  disguise. 
Thanks  to  the  change  which  grief  and  sickness 

give. 
In  low  estate  I  may  securely  live. 
And  see,  unknown,  my  mistress  day  by  day." 
He  said,  and  clothed  himself  iu  coarse  array  : 
A  labouring  hind  in  show  then  forth  he  went. 
And  to  th'  Atlieniau  towers  his  journey  bent : 
One  squire  attended  iu  the  same  disguise, 
Made  conscious  of  his  master's  enterprise. 
Arriv'd  at  Athens,  soon  he  came  to  court, 
Unkno^vn,  vinquestion'd,  in  that  thick  resort : 
Proffering  for  hire  his  service  at  the  gate. 
To  drudge,  draw  water,  and  to  run  or  wait. 

So  fair  befell  him,  that  for  little  gain 
He  serv'd  at  first  Emilia's  chamberlain; 
And,  watchful  all  advantages  to  spy. 
Was  still  at  baud,  and  in  his  master's  e3'e  : 
And  as  his  bones  wero  big,  and  sinews  strong, 
Refus'd  no  toil  that  could  to  slaves  belong ; 
But  from  deep  wells  with  engines  water  drew, 
Aud  us'd  liis  noble  hands  the  wood  to  hew. 
He  pass'd  a  year  at  least  attending  thus 
On  Emily,  aud  call'd  Philostratus. 
But  never  was  there  man  of  his  degree 
So  much  esteem"d,  so  well  belov'd  as  he. 
So  gentle  of  condition  was  he  known. 
That   through   the   coui-t   liis    courtesy    was 

blown  ; 
All  think  him  worthy  of  a  greater  place, 
And  rccomnieud  liim  to  the  royal  grace. 
That,  exercis'd  witliiu  a  higher  sphere. 
His  virtues  more  conspicuous  might  appear. 
Thus  by  the  general  voice  was  Arcito  pi-ais'd, 
And  by  great  Theseus  to  higli  favour  rais'd  : 
Among  his  menial  servants  first  enroU'd, 
And  largely  eutei-tain'd  with  sums  of  gold  : 
Besides  what  secretly  from  Thebes  was  sent. 
Of  his  own  income,  and  his  annual  rent ; 
This  well  employ'd,  he  purchas'd  friends  and 

fame, 
But    cautiously    couccal'd    from    whence    it 
came. 
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Thus  for  tln-ee  years  lie  liv'd  with  large  in- 
crease, 
In  arms  of  honour,  and  esteem  in  peace  ; 
To  Theseus'  person  he  was  ever  near ; 
And  Theseus  for  his  virtues  hold  him  dear. 


^Miile  Ai-cite  lives  in  bliss,  the  story  turns 
AVhere  hopeless  Palamon  in  prison  mourns. 
For    six    long   years   immiu-'d,    the    captiv'd 

knight 
Had  dragg'd  his  chains,  and  scarcely  seen  the 

light : 
Lost  liberty  and  love  at  once  he  bore  ; 
His  prison  pain'd  him  much,  his  passion  more. 
Nor  dares  he  hope  his  fetters  to  remove, 
Nor  ever  wishes  to  bo  free  from  love. 

But  when  the  sixth  revolving  3'ear  was  run. 
And  May  within  the  Twms  recciv'd  the  Sun, 
We.'-e  it  by  Chance,  or  forceful  Destiny, 
AVhich  forms  in  causes  fir.st  whate'er  shall  be, 
Assisted  by  a  friend,  one  moonless  night, 
This  Palamon  from  prison  took  his  flight : 
A  pleasant  beverage  he  prepar'd  before 
Of  wine  and  honey,  mix'd  with  added  store 
Of  opium  ;  to  his  keeper  this  he  brought, 
"Who  swallow'd  unaware  the  sleepy  draught. 
And  snor'd  secure  till  morn,  his  senses  bound 
In  slumber,  and  in  long  oblivion  drown' d. 
Short  was  the  night,  and  careful  Palamon 
Sought  the  next  covert  ere  the  rising  Sun. 
A  thick-spread  forest  near  the  city  lay, 
To  this  with  lengthen'd  strides  he  took  his 

way 
(For  far  he  could  not  flj',  and  foar'd  the  day). 
Safe  from  pursuit,  he  meant  to  shun  the  light. 
Till  the  brown  shadows  of  the  friendly  lught 
To  Thebes  might  favoiu-  his  intended  flight. 
"When  to  his  countiy  come,  his  next  design 
Was  all  the  Theban  race  in  arms  to  join. 
And  war  on  Theseus,  till  he  lost  his  life 
Or  won  the  beauteous  Emily  to  wife. 
ThuB  while   his   thoughts   the  lingering  day 

beguile. 
To  gentle  Arcite  lot  us  turn  our  style  ; 
Who  little  dreamt  how  nigh  he  was  to  care, 
Till  treacherous  Fortune  caught  him  in  the 

snare. 
The  moming-lark,  the  messenger  of  Day, 
Saluted  in  her  song  the  morning  gray  ; 
And  soon  the  Sun  arose  with  beams  so  bright 
That  all  th'  horizon  laugh'd  to  see  the  joyous 

sight : 
He  with  his  tepid  rays  the  rose  renews. 
And  licks  the  drooping  leaves,  and  dries  the 

dews ; 
When  Arcite  left  his  bed,  resolv'd  to  pay 
GVjHcrvance  to  the  month  of  merry  May  : 
Forth  en  his  fiery  steed  betimes  he  rode, 
That   scarcely   jmnts  the   turf   on  wliich    ho 

trod : 
At  ease    he  seem'd,    and,    prancing  o'er  the 

plains, 
Tum'd  only  to  the  grove  his  horse's  reins, 


The  grove  I  nam'd  before ;  and,  lighted  there, 
A  woodbine  garland  sought  to  crown  his  hair ; 
Then  turn'd  his  face  against  the  rising  da.y. 
And  rais'd  his  voice  to  welcome  in  the  May. 
"  For  thee,  sweet  month,  the  groves  green 

liveries  wear, 
If  not  the  first,  the  fairest  of  the  year  : 
For  thee  the  Graces  lead  the  dancing  Hoiirs, 
And  Natiu-e's  ready  pencil  paints  the  flowers ; 
"NMien   thy   short  reign  is  past,  the  feverish 

Sun 
The  sultry  tropic  fears,  and  moves  more  slowly 

on. 
So  may  thy  tender  blossoms  fear  no  blight. 
Nor   goats  with  venom' d  teeth  thy  tendrils 

bite. 
As   thou  shalt  guide  my  wandering  feet   to 

find 
The   fragrant   gi'cens    I   seek,  my   brows  to 

bind." 
His   vows    address'd,  •\\dthin  the   grove  he 

stray'd. 
Till  Fate,  or  Fortune,  near  the  place  convey' d 
His  steps  where  secret  Palamon  was  laid. 
Full  little  thought  of  him  the  gentle  knight, 
Who,  flying  death,  had  there  conceal'd  his 

flight. 
In   brakes   and  brambles    hid,  and    shunning 

mortal  sight  : 
And  less  he  knew  him  for  his  hated  foe. 
But  fear'd  him  as  a  man  he  did  not  know. 
But  as  it  has  been  said  of  ancient  years, 
That  fields  are  full  of  eyes,  and  woods  have 

ears ; 
For  this  the  wise  are  ever  on  their  guard. 
For,  iinforeseen,  they  say,  is  unprcpar'd. 
Uncautious  Arcite  thought  himself  alone. 
And  less  than  all  suspected  Palamon, 
Who,  listening,  heard  him,  while  he  search'd 

the  grove. 
And  loudly  sung  his  roundelay  of  love  : 
But  on  the  sudden  stopp'd,  and  silent  stood. 
As  lovers  often  muse,  and  change  their  mood ; 
Now  high  as  Heaven,   and  then   as   low   as 

hell ; 
Now  np,  now  down,  as  buckets  in  a  well : 
For  Venus,    like   her  day,    wiH  change   her 

cheer. 
And  seldom  shall  we  see  a  Friday  clear. 
Thus  Arcite,  having  sung,  with  alter'd  hue 
Sunk   on  the    ground,    and   from    his   bosom 

drew 
A  desperate  sigh,  accusing  Heaven  and  Fate, 
And  angry  Juno's  unrelenting  hate. 
"  Curs'd  be  the  day  when  first  I  did  appear. 
Let  it  lie  })lotted  from  the  calendar. 
Lest  it  pollute   the  month,  and  poison  all  the 

year. 
Still  will  the  jealous  (lucon  pursue  our  race  ? 
Cadmus  is  dead,  the  Theban  city  was  ; 
Yet  ceases  not  her  hate  •  for  all  who  come 
From  Cadmus  are  involv'd  in  Cadmus'  doom. 
I  suffer  for  my  blood  :  unjust  decree  ! 
That  i)unislies  another's  crime  on  mo. 
In  mean  estate  I  serve  my  mortal  foe, 
The  man  who  caus'd  my  country's  overthrow. 
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This  is  not  all ;  for  Juno,  to  my  shame, 
Has  forc'd  mo  to  forsake  my  former  name  : 
Arcite  I  was,  Philostratus  I  am. 
Tliat  side  of  Heaven  is  all  mj'  enemy  : 
Mars  niin'd  Thebes,  his  mother  ruin'd  mc. 
Of  all  the  royal  race  remains  but  one 
Besides  myself,  the  unhappy  Palamon, 
Whom  Thesoud  holds  in  bonds,  and  will  not 

free ; 
Without  a  crime,  except  his  kin  to  mo. 
Yet  these,  and  all  the  rest,  I  coidd  endure ; 
But  love's  a  malady  without  a  cure  : 
Fierce  love  has  pierc'd  mo  with  his  fiery  dart, 
Ho  fires  within,  and  hisses  at  my  heart. 
Yoiu'  cj'cs,  fair  Emily,  my  fate  pursue ; 
I  suffer  for  the  rest,  I  die  for  you. 
Of  such  a  goddess  no  time  leaves  record, 
Who  buiTx'd  the  temple  where  she  was  ador'd; 
And  let  it  burn,  I  never  will  complain, 
Plcas'd  vnth.  my  sufferings,  if  you  knew  my 
pain." 
At  this  a  sickly  qualm  his  heart  assail'd, 
His  oars  ring  inward,  and  his  senses  fail'd. 
No  word  miss'd  Palamon  of  all  ho  spoke, 
But  soon  to  deadly  i)alo  ho  chang'd  his  look  : 
Ho  trembled  every  limb,  and  felt  a  smai-t. 
As  if  cold  steel  had  ghded  through  his  heart  : 
No  longer  staid,  but  starting  from  his  place, 
Discovcr'd    stood,    and    show'd    his    hostile 

face  : 
"  False  traitor,  Arcite ;  traitor  to  thy  blood, 
Bound  by  thy  sacred  oath  to  seek  my  good, 
Now  art  thou  found  forsworn,  for  Emily  ; 
And  dar'st  attempt  her  Ioto  for  whom  I  die. 
So  hast  thou  cheated  Theseus  with  a  wile, 
Against  thy  vow,  returning  to  beguile 
Under  a  boiTOw'd  name  :  as  false  to  me, 
So  false  thou  art  to  him  who  set  thee  free : 
But  rest  assur'd  that  cither  thou  shalt  die, 
Or  else  reuounco  thy  claim  in  Emily  : 
For   though   imarm'd   I   am,    and   (freed  by 

chance) 
Am  here  \vithout  my  sword  or  pointed  lance  : 
Hopo  not,  base  man,  unquestion'd  hence  to 

For  I  am  Palamon,  thy  mortal  foe." 

Arcite,  who  heard  his  tale,  and  knew  the 
man. 
His  sword  unsheath'd,  and  fiercely  thus  be- 
gan : 
"  Now  by  the  gods  who  govern  Heaven  above, 
Wert  thou  not  weak  with  hunger,  mad  ^vith 

love, 
That  war<l  had  been  thy  last,  or  in  this  grove 
Tliis  hand  should  force  thee  to  renoiuico  thy 

love. 
The  surety  which  I  gave  thee,  I  defy  : 
Fool,  not  to  know  that  love  endures  no  tie, 
And  Jovo  but  laughs  at  lovers'  pei'jury. 
Know  I  will  serve  the  fair  in  thy  despite, 
But  since  thou  art  my  kinsman,  and  a  knight. 
Here,  have  my  faith,  to-moi-row  in  this  grovo 
Our  arms  shall  plead  the  titles  of  our  love  : 
And  Heaven  so  help  my  right,  as  I  alono 
Will  come,  and  keep  the  cause  and  quarrel 
both  unknown  : 


With   arms   of    proof    both    for  myself    and 

thee, 
Choose  thou  the  best,  and  leave  the  worst  to 

me. 
And,  that  a  better  ease  thou  may'st  abide, 
Bodiling  and  clothes  I  will  this  night  provide, 
And  neeilful  sustenance,  that  thou  muy'st  l)0 
A  conquest  better  won,  and  worthy  mc." 
His  promise  Palamon  accepts  ;  but  pray'd 
To  keep  it  better  than  the  first  ho  made. 
Thus  fair  they  parted  till  the  morrow's  dawn 
For  each  had  laid  his  pliglited  faith  to  pawn. 
O  Love  !    thou  sternly  dost  thy  power  main- 
tain. 
And  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  in  thy  reign, 
TjTants  and  tliou  all  fellowship  disdain. 
This  was  in  Arcite  prov'd,  and  Palamon 
Both  in  despair,  yet  each  would  love  alone. 
Arcite  return'il,  and,  as  in  honour  ty'd, 
His  foe  with  bedding  and  with  food  supply'd  ; 
Then,  ere  the  day,  two  suits  of  armour  sought. 
Which   borne    before   him   on    his   steed  ho 

brought : 
Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  WTOught  so 

pure. 
As  might  the  strokes  of  two  such  arms  endure. 
Now,  at  the  time  and  in  th'  appointed  place, 
Tlie  challenger  and  challcng'd,  face  to  face. 
Approach  ;  each  other  from  afar  they  knew, 
And  from  afar  their  hatred  chang'd  their  hue. 
So  stands  the  Thracian   herdsman  with   his 

spear. 
Full  in  the  gap,  and  hopes  the  hunted  bear, 
And  hears  him  nistling  in  the  wood,  and  sees 
His  course  at  distance  by  the  bending  trees, 
And  thinks,  here  comes  my  mortal  enemy, 
And  either  he  must  fall  in  fight,  or  I : 
This  while  he  thinks  he  lifts  aloft  his  dart ; 
A  generous  chillness  seizes  every  part ; 
The  veins  pour  back  the  blood,  and  fortify  the 
heart. 
Thus  pale  they  meet ;   their  e5'es  with  fury 
burn  ; 
None  gi-eets ;    for  none  the  grreeting  will  re- 
turn : 
But  in  dumb  surliness,  each  arm'd  with  care 
His  foe  protest,  as  brother  of  the  war  : 
Then  both,  no  moment  lost,  at  once  advance 
Against  each  other,  ami'd   with   sword   and 

lance  : 
They  lash,  they  foin,  they  pass,  they  strive  to 

bore 
Their  cor.slets,  and  the  thinnest  parts  explore. 
Thus  two  long  hoiu-s  in  C(inal  arms  they  stood. 
And  wounded,   wound ;  till  both  were  bath'd 

in  blood ; 
And  not  a  foot  of  ground  had  either  got 
As  if  the  world  depended  on  the  spot. 
Fell  Arcite  like  an  angry  tiger  far'd. 
And  like  a  lion  Palamon  appcar'd  : 
Or  as  two  boars  whom  lov6  to  battle  draws, 
With  rising  bristles,  and  with  frothy  jaws. 
Their  adverse  breasts  with  tusks  oblique  they 

wound. 
With   grimts   and    gi'oans    the    forest   rings 
around : 
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So   fought   the    knights,   and    fighting  must 

abide, 
Till  fate  an  umpire  sends  their  difference  to 

decide. 
The  ]x)wer  that  ministers  to  God's  decrees, 
And  executes  on   earth   what    Heaven   fore- 
sees, 
Call'd  Providence,  or  Chance,  or  Fatal  Sway, 
Comes  with  resi.stlcss  force,  and  finds  or  makes 

her  waj-. 
Nor  kinjrs,  nor  nations,  nor  united  power. 
One  moment  can  retard  th'  appointed  hour. 
And   some  one  day,   some   wondrous  chance 

appears, 
"\Miich  happen'd  not  in  centuries  of  years  : 
For  sure,  whate'er  we  mortals  hate,  or  love, 
Or  hope,  or  fear,  depends  on  powers  above  ; 
They  move  our  appetites  to  good  or  ill. 
And  by  foresight  necessitate  the  will. 
In  Theseus  this  appears  :  whose  youthful  joy 
AV'^as  beasts  of  chase  in  forests  to  destroy. 
This  gentle  knight,  inspir'd  by  jolly  May, 
Forsook  his  easy  couch  at  early  day, 
And  to  the  wood  and  -vvilds  pursued  his  way. 
Beside  him  rode  Hipfiolita  the  queen, 
And  Emily  attir'd  in  lively  green. 
With  horns,  and  hounds,  and  all  the  tuneful 

cry. 
To  hunt  a  royal  hart  within  the  covert  nigh  : 
And  as  he  followVl  Mars  before,  so  now 
He  serves  the  goddess  of  the  silver  bow. 
The  way  that  Theseus  took  was  to  the  wood 
"\\Tiere  the  two  knights  in  cruel  battle  stood : 
The  lawn  on  which  they  fought  th'  appointed 

place 
In   which   th'    uncoupled   hounds   began  the 

chase. 
Thither  forth-right  he  rode  to  rouse  the  prey, 
That,  shaded  by  the  fern,  in  harliour  lay ; 
And,  thence  dislodg'd,  was  wont  to  leave  the 

wood. 
For  open  fields,  and  cross  the  crystal  flood. 
Approach'd,  and  looking  underneath  the  Sun, 
He  saw  proud  Arcite  and  fierce  Palamon 
In  mortal  battle  doubling  blow  on  Itlow, 
Like  lightning  flam'd  their  faulchions  to  and 

fro, 
And  shot  a  dreadful  gleam  :    so  strong  they 

strook, 
There  seem'd  less   force   rcquir'd   to  fell  an 

oak : 
He  gaz'd  with  wonder  on  their  equal  might, 
Look'd  eager  on,  but  knew  not  either  knight : 
Itesolv'd  to  learn,  he  spurr'd  his  fiery  steed 
With  goring  rowels  to  provoke  his  speed. 
The  minute  ended  that  began  the  race. 
So  soon  he  was  betwixt  them  on  the  place  ; 
And  •ivith  his   sword  un.sheath'd,   on  pain  of 

life. 
Commands  both   combatants   to   cease  their 

strife ; 
Then  with  imperious  tone  pursues  his  threat  : 
"  What  are  you  ?  why  in  arms  together  met  r 
How    dares  your  pride  jiresumc  against    my 

laws, 
As  in  a  listed  field  to  fight  your  cause  ? 


Unask'd  the  royal  grant ;  no  marshal  by. 
As  knightl.y  rites  recjuire  :  nor  judge  to  try  ?" 
Then  Palamon,  with  scarce  recover' d  breath, 
Thus   hasty  spoke :    "  We  both  deserve  the 

death. 
And    both   would    die ;     for   look    the    world 

around, 
A  pair  so  wretched  is  not  to  be  found  : 
Our  life's  a  load  ;  encumber'd  with  the  charge. 
We  long  to  set  th'  imprison'd  soul  at  largo. 
Now,  as  thou  art  a  sovereign  judge,  decree 
The  rightful  doom  of  death  to  liim  and  me, 
Let  neither  find  thj-  gi-ace,  for  grace  is  cruelty. 
Me  fir.st,  0  kill  me  first,  and  cure  my  woe ; 
Then  sheath  the  sword  of  justice  on  my  foe  : 
Or  kill  him  first ;  for  when  his  name  is  heard, 
He  foremost  will  receive  his  due  reward. 
Arcite  of  Tliebcs  is  he  ;  thj  mortal  foe  : 
On  whom  thy  grace  did  liberty  bestow  : 
But  first  contracted,  that,  if  ever  found 
By  daj'  or  night  upon  th'  Athenian  ground. 
His  head  shoidd  pay  the  forfeit ;  see  rotmai'd 
The   perjur'd    knight,    his    oath    and  honour 

scorn' d ; 
For  this  is  he,  who,  with  a  bon-ow'd  name 
And  proffer'd  service,  to  thy  palace  came. 
Now  call'd  Philostratus  :  retain' d  by  thee, 
A  traitor  trusted,  and  in  liigli  degi'ce. 
Aspiring  to  the  bed  of  beauteous  Emilj-. 
My  part  remains  :    from  Thebes  my   birth  I 

own. 
And  call  myself  th'  unhappy  Palamon. 
Think  me  not  like  that  man  ;    since  no  dis- 
grace 
Can  force  me  to  renounce  the  honour  of  my 

race. 
Know  me  for  what  I  am  :  I  broke  my  chain, 
Nor  promis'd  I  thy  prisoner  to  remain  . 
The  love  of  liberty  with  life  is  given. 
And  life  itself  th'  inferior  gift  of  heaven. 
Thus  without  crime  I  fled ;  but  farther  know, 
I,  with  this  Arcite,  am  thy  mortal  foe  : 
Then  give  me  death,  since  I  thy  life  pursue ; 
For  safeguard  of  thj'self,  death  is  my  due. 
More   would' st   thou  know.^     I   love   bright 

Emilj', 
And  for  her  sake  and  in  her  sight  will  die : 
But  kill  my  rival  too  ;  foi  he  no  less 
Deserves  ;     and    I    thy    righteous    doom    ■will 

bless, 
Assur'd  that  what  I  lose,  he  never  shall  pos- 
sess." 
To  this  reply' d  the  stern  Athenian  prince. 
And  sourly  smil'd  :   "In  owning  your  offence 
You  judge  yourself  :  and  I  but  keep  record 
In   place  of    law,    while  you   pronounce  the 

word. 
Take  your  desert,  the  death  you  have  decreed, 
I  seal  your  doom,  and  ratifj'  the  deed  : 
By  Mars,  the  patron  of  mj'  arms,  you  die." 
He  said  :  dumb  Sorrow  seiz'd  the  standers-by. 
The  queen,  above  the  rest  bj-  nature  good 
('I'ho  pattern  form'd  of  perfect  womanhood), 
For  tender  pity  wept :  when  she  began. 
Through  the  bright  quire  th'  infectious  virtue 
ran. 
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All  dropt  their  tears,  ov'n  the  contended  maid, 
And  thus  amonfr  thoniselvos  they  Hoftly  Paid  • 
"  What  eyes  can  suffer  this  unworthy  sifrht ! 
Two  youths  of  royal  blood,  renown'd  in  tiprht, 
The  mastership  of  Heaven  in  fane  and  mind, 
And  lovers,  far  beyond  their  faithless  kind  : 
See  their  -vN-ido  streaming  wounds  ;  they  neither 

came 
For  jiride  of  empire,  nor  desire  of  fame : 
Kings  for  kingdoms,  madmen  for  applauf^e  : 
But  love  for  lovo  alone,  that  crowns  the  lover's 

cause." 
Tliis  thought,  wliieh  ever  bribes  the  beauteous 

kind, 
Such  jiity  ^^T0ught  in  every  lady's  mind, 
They  left  their  steeds,  and  prostrate  on  the 

place. 
From  the  fierce  king,  implor'd  th'  offenders 

grace. 
He  paus'd  awhile,  stood  silent  in  his  mood 
(For  yet  his  rage  was  boiling  in  his  blood) ; 
But  soon  his  tender  mind  th'  impression  felt 
(As  softest  metals  arc  not  slow  to  melt 
And  pity  soonest  runs  in  softest  minds)  : 
Then   reasons   with    himself ;     and    first   ho 

finds 
His  passion  cast  a  mist  before  his  sense, 
And  either  made,  or  magnify'd  th'  offence. 
"  Offence  !    of  what  r    to  whom  ?  who  judg'd 

the  cause  ? 
The  prisoner  freed  himself  by  Nature's  laws  : 
Born  free,  he  sought  his  right :    the  man  he 

freed 
Was  perjur'd,  but  his  lovo  excus'd  the  deed." 
Thus   pondering,   he   look'd  under  -with   his 

eyes, 
And  saw  the  women's  tears,  and  heard  their 

cries, 
Which  mov'd  compassion  more  :  ho  shook  his 

head, 
And  softly  sighing  to  himself  he  said  : 

"  Curse  on  th'  unpardoning  prince,  whom 

tears  can  draw 
To  no  remorse  ;  who  rules  by  lions'  law  ; 
And  deaf  to  prayers,  by  no  submission  bow'd, 
Rends  all  alike  ;  the  penitent  and  proud." 
At  this,  with  look  serene,  he  rais'd  his  head  : 
Reason  resum'd  her  place,  and  passion  fled  : 
Then  thus  aloud  he  spoke  :    "  The  jiower  of 

Love, 
In  Earth,   and  seas,    and   air,    and   Heaven 

above, 
Rules,  unresLsted,  with  an  awful  nod ; 
By  daily  miracles  declar'd  a  god  : 
He  blinds   the  wise,   gives    eve-sight  to  the 

blind: 
And   moulds    and   stamps   anew   the    lover's 

mind. 
Behold  that  Arcite,  and  this  Palamon, 
Freed  from  my  fetters,  and  in  safety  gone, 
Wliat  hinder'd  either  in  thoir  native  soil 
At  ease  to  reap  the  harvest  of  their  toil  ^ 
But  Love,  their  lord,  did  otherwise  ordain. 
And  brought  them  in  their  own  despite  again, 
To  suffer  death  dcserv'd  ;  for  well  thej*  know, 
'Tis  in  my  power,  and  I  their  deadly  foe  ; 


The  proverb  holdfs,  that  to  ho  Trine  and  love, 

Is  h.'ir<lly  grantoil  to  tlie  gods  above. 

See  how  the  madmen  bleed,  behold  the  gains 

With  which  their  master.  Love,  rewardn  their 

pains ; 
For  seven  long  years,  on  duty  every  day, 
Lo  their  obedience,  and  their  monarch'^  paj' : 
Yet,  as  in  duty  bound,  tliey  sen-e  him  on  ; 
And,  ask  the  fools,  they  think  it  wisely  done; 
Nor  ease,  nor  wealth,  nor  life  itself  regard, 
For  'tis  their  maxim,  love  is  love's  reward. 
This  is  not  all :  the  fair  for  whom  they  strove 
Nor  knew  before,  nor  could  suspect  their  love, 
Nor  thought,  when  she  beheld  the  fight  from 

far. 
Her  beauty  was  th'  occasion  of  the  war. 
But  sure  a  general  doom  on  man  is  past. 
And  all  are  fools  and  lovers,  first  or  last : 
This  both  b}'  others  and  myself  I  know, 
For  I  have  serv'd  their  sovereign  long  ago  ; 
Oft   have   been    caught   within   the   winding 

train 
Of  female  snares,  and  felt  the  lover's  pain. 
And  leam'd  how  far  the  god  can  hunmn  hearts 

constrain. 
To  this  remembrance,  and  the  prayers  of  those 
Who  for  th'  offending  warriors  interpose, 
I  give  their  foi-feit  lives,  on  this  accord, 
To  do  me  homage  as  their  sovereign  lord  ; 
And  as  my  vassals,  to  their  xitmost  might. 
Assist  my  person,  and  assert  my  right." 
This  freely  sworn,  the  knights  their  grace  ob- 
tain'd. 
Then  thus  the  king  his  secret  thoughts  ex- 
plain'd  : 
"  If  wealth,  or  honour,  or  a  royal  race, 
Or  each,  or  all,  may  win  a  lady's  grace, 
Then  either  of  you  knights  maj-  well  deserve 
A  princess  bom  ;  and  such  is  she  you  serve  : 
For  Emily  is  sister  to  the  crown, 
And  but  too  well  to  both  her  beauty  known ; 
But  should  you  combat   till  you  both  were 

dead. 
Two  lovers  cannot  share  a  single  bed : 
As  therefore  both  are  equal  in  degree, 
The  lot  of  lioth  be  left  to  Destiny. 
Now  hear  th'  award,  and  happy  may  it  prove 
To  her,  and  him  who  best  deserves  her  love. 
Depart  from  hence  in  peace,  and  free  as  air. 
Search  the  wide  world,  and  where  you  please 

repair ; 
But  on  the  day  when  this  returning  Sun 
To  the   same   point   through  every  sign  has 

run, 
Tlien  each  of  you  his  hundred  knights  shall 

bring. 
In  royal  lists  to  fight  before  the  king ; 
And  "then  the  knight  whom  Fate  or  happy 

Chance 
Sh.nll  with  his  friends  to  victory  advance, 
And  grace  his  arms  so  far  in  equ.al  fight, 
From  out  the  bars  to  force  his  opposite. 
Or  kill,  or  make  him  recreant  on  the  plain. 
The  jirizo  of  valour  and  of  love  shall  gain  ; 
The  vanqnish'd  party  shall  their  claim  release, 
And  the  long  jars  conclude  in  lasting  peace. 
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The  chai-ge   be   miue   t'    adorn    the    clioscn 

grouud, 
The  theatre  of  war,  for  champions  so  reno\vn'cl ; 
And  take  the  patron's  place  of  cither  knight, 
With  eyes  impartial  to  behold  the  tight ; 
And  Heaven  of  me  so  judge,  as  I  shall  judge 

aright. 
If  both  arc  satisfied  with  tliis  accord. 
Swear   by   the   laws   of    knighthood   on   my 

sword."' 
"Who  now  but  Palamon  exults  with  joy  ? 
And  ravish"d  Arcite  seems  to  touch  the  sky  ; 
The  whole   assembled  troop  was   pleas' d   as 

well, 
Extol  th'  award,  and  on  their  knees  they  fell 
To   bless   the   gracious   king.     The   knights, 

with  leave 
Departing  from  the  place,  his  last  commands 

receive ; 
On  Emily  with  equal  ardour  look. 
And  from  her  eyes  their  inspiration  took  : 
From  thence  to  Thebes'  old  walls  pursue  their 

way. 
Each  to  provide  his  champions  for  the  day. 
It   might   be   deem'd,    on    oui-    historian's 

part, 
Or  too  much  negligence  or  want  of  art, 
If  he  forgot  the  vast  magnificence 
Of  royal  Theseus,  and  his  large  expense. 
He  first  enclos'd  for  lists  a  level  ground, 
The  wholQ  cii-cumf erence  a  mile  around ; 
The  form  was  circular ;  and  all  without 
A  trench  was  sunk,  to  moat  the  place  aboiit. 
"Within,  an  amphitheatre  appear'd, 
llais'd  in  degrees,  to  sixty  paces  rear'd  ; 
That  when  a  man  was  plac'd  in  one  degree, 
Height  was  aUow'd  for  him  above  to  sec. 
Eastward  was  built  a  gate  of  marble  white  : 
The  like  adoru'd  the  western  opposite. 
A  nobler  object  than  this  fabric  was, 
Rome  never  saw  ;  nor  of  so  vast  a  space  : 
For,   rich  -svith   spoils  of   many  a  conquer"  d 

land, 
All  arts  and  artists  Theseus  could  command, 
AVho   sold  for    hire,    or  ^\^.•ought    for   better 

fame. 
The  master-painters,  and  the  carvers,  came. 
So  rose  within  the  compass  of  the  year 
An  age's  work,  a  glorious  theatre. 
Then  o'er  its  eastern  gate  was  rais'd,  above, 
A  temple,  sacred  to  the  Queen  of  Love ; 
An  altar  stood  below  ;  on  either  hand 
A  priest  with  roses  crowTi'd,  who  held  a  myrtle 
wand. 
The  dome  of  Mar.g  was  on  the  gate  oppos'd. 
And  on  the  north  a  turret  was  enclos'd, 
"Within  the  wall,  of  alabaster  white, 
And  crimson  coral,  for  the  Queen  of  Night, 
Who  takes  in  sylvan  sports  her  chaste  delight. 

Within  these  oratories  might  you  see 
Eich  carvings,  portraitures,  and  imagery  : 
Where  every  figure  to  the  life  express' d 
The     godhead's     power     to     whom     it    was 

address'd. 
In  Venus'  temple  on  the  sides  were  seen 
The  broken  slumbers  of  cnamour'd  men. 


Praj'ers,  that  even  spoke,  and  pity  seem'd  to 

call. 
And  issuing  siglis,  that  smok'd  along  the  wall. 
Complaints,  and  hot  desires,  the  lover's  heU, 
And  scalding  tears,  that  wore  a  channel  where 

they  fell ; 
And  all  around  were  nuptial  bonds,  the  ties 
Of  love's  assurance,  and  a  train  of  lies, 
That,  made  in  lust,  conclude  in  perjuries. 
Beauty,  and  Youth,  and  Wealth,  and  Luxury, 
And  sprightly  Hope,  and  short-endu.ring  Joy  ; 
And  sorceries  to  raise  th'  infernal  powers. 
And  sigils,  fram'd  in  planetary  hours  • 
Expense,  and  Afterthought,  and  idle  Care, 
And  Doubts  of  motley  hue,  and  dark  Despair ; 
Suspicions,  and  fantastical  Surmise, 
And  Jealousy  sufFus'd,  with  jaundice  in  her 

eyes, 
Discolovu-ing  all  she  view'd,  in  tawny  dress'd, 
Down-look' d,  and  with  a  cuckoo  on  her  fist. 
Oppos'd  to  her,  on  t'other  side  advance 
The  costly  feast,  the  carol,  and  the  dance, 
Minstrels  and  music,  poetry  and  play, 
And  balls  by  nights,  and  tournaments  by  day. 
All  these   were    painted    on    the   wall,    and 

more. 
With  acts  and  monuments  of  times  before  ; 
And  others  added  by  prophetic  doom. 
And  lovers  yet  nnborn,  and  loves  to  come  ; 
For  there  th'  Idalian  mount,  and  Citherou, 
The  coiu-t  of  Venus,  was  in  colours  drawn  ; 
Before  the  i^alace-gate,  in  careless  dress. 
And  loose  array,  sat  portress  Idleness ; 
There,  by  the  fount.  Narcissus  pin'd  alone ; 
There  Samson  was,  -with  wiser  Solomon, 
And  all  the  mighty  names  by  love  undone. 
Medea's  charms  were  there,  Circean  feasts. 
With  bowls  that  tiu'u'd  cnamour'd  youth  to 

beasts. 
Here  might  be  seen  that  beauty,  wealth,  and 

wit. 
And  ijrowess,  to  the  power  of  love  submit : 
The  spreading  snare  for  all  mankind  is  laid  : 
And  lovers  all  betray,  and  are  betray' d. 
The    goddess'    self    some     noble    hand    had 

wrought ; 
Smiling    she    seem'd,    and    full    of    pleasing 

thought : 
From  ocean  as  she  first  began  to  rise, 
And  smooth'd  the  ruffled  seas  and  clear'd  the 

skies. 
She  trod  the  brine,  all  bare  below  the  breast. 
And  the   green  waves    but  ill  conceal' d   the 

rest ; 
A  lute  she  held,  and  on  her  head  was  seen 
A  wreath  of  roses  red  and  myrtles  green  ; 
Her  turtles  fann'd  the  buxom  air  above, 
And,  by  his  mother,  stood  an  infant  Love, 
With  wings  unfledg'd ;    liis  eyes  were  banded 

o'er. 
His  hands  a  bow,  his  back  a  quiver  bore. 
Supply' d   with   aiTows   bright    and    keen,    a 

deatUy  store. 
But  in  the  dome  of  mighty  Mars  the  red 
With    diff"crcnt    figures    all    the    sides    were 

si^road  ; 
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This  tcmijle,  less  in  form,  wath  e<iiial  grace, 
Was  iniitativo  of  tlio  fir«t  in  Thrace  : 
For  that  cold  rej^ion  was  the  lov'd  abode, 
And  sovcrci','!!  numsion  of  the  warrior  trod. 
The  landscajjo  was  a  forest  wide  and  bare, 
AVherc  neither  beast,  nor  human  kind  repair  ; 
The  fowl,  that  scent  afar,  the  borders  fiy, 
And  shun  the  bitter  blast,  and  wheel  about 

the  sky. 
A  cake  of  scurf  lies  bakinp  on  the  p:i-ound, 
And    prickly    stubs,    instead    of     trees,    arc 

found  ; 
Or  woods  with  knots  and  knares  dcform'd  and 

old; 
Headles.s  the  most,  and  hideous  to  behold  : 
A  rattling:  tempest  through  the  branches  went, 
That  stripp'd  them  bare,  and  one  solo  way 

they  bent. 
Heaven  froze  above,  .severe,  the  clonds  con- 
geal, 
And  through  the  crystal  vault  appear'd  the 

standing  hail. 
Such  was  the  face  without ;  a  mountain  stood 
Threatening  from  high,    and    overlooked   the 

wood  : 
Beneath  the  lowering  brow,  and  on  a  bent, 
The  temple  stood  of  Mars  armipotcnt : 
The  frame  of  burnish'd  steel,  that  cast  a  glare 
From  far,  and  seem'd  to  thaw  the   freezing 

air. 
A  straight  long  entry  to  the  temple  lotl, 
BUnd    with    high   walls,    and    Hoitoiu-  over 

head  : 
Thence  issued  such  a  blast,  and  hollow  roar. 
As  threaten' d   from  the   hinge  to  heave  the 

door ; 
In  through  that  door  a  northern  light  there 

shone  ; 
'Twas  all  it  had,  for  windows  there  were  none ; 
The  gate  was  adamant,  eternal  frame  ! 
"Which,  hcw'd  by  Slars  himself,  from  Indian 

quarries  came, 
The  laliour  of  a  god  ;  and  all  along 
Tough  iron  plates  were  clench'd  to  make  it 

strong. 
A  tiui  about  was  every  pillar  there  ; 
A  polish' d  miiTor  shone  not  half  so  clear. 
There  saw  I  how  the  secret  felon  wrought, 
And  Treason  labouring  in  the  traitor's  thought : 
And  midwife  Time  the  ripeu'd  plot  to  mui-der 

brought. 
There  the  red  Anger  dar'd  the  pallid  Fear  ; 
Next  stood  Hypocrisy,  with  holy  leer, 
Soft  smiling,  and  demurely  looking  down, 
But  hid  the  dagger  undei-neath  the  gown  : 
Th'  assassinating  ^\■ife,  the  household  fiend. 
And,  far  the  blackest  there,  the  traitor-friend. 
On  t'other  side  there  stood  Destruction  bare, 
Unpunished  Eapuie,  and  a  waste  of  war. 
Contest,  mth  shai"pcn'd  knives,   in  cloisters 

drawn. 
And  all  ^^■ith  blood  bespread  the  holy  lawn. 
Loud  menaces  were  heard,  and  foid  Disgrace, 
And  bawHng  infamy,  in  language  base  : 
Till  sense  was  lost  in  sound,  and  Silence  fled 

the  place. 


The  Hlayer  of  himself  yet  saw  I  there, 
The  gore  congeal'd  wa.s  clotted  in  hits  hair : 
With  eyes  half  clos'd,    -nd  gaping  mouth  he 

lay, 
And  grim,  as  when  he  breath'd  hiH  sudden  soul 

away. 
In  midst  of  all  the  dome.  Misfortune  pate, 
And  gloomy  Discontent,  and  full  Debate, 
And  Madness  laughing  in  Ids  iruful  mood, 
And  arm'd  comulaint  on  Theft,  and  cries  of 

Blood. 
There  was  the  murder' d  corpse,  in  covert  laid, 
And  \'iolent   Death  in  thousand  shapes  dis- 

play'd  ; 
The  city  to  the  soldiers'  rage  resign' d  ; 
Successless  wars,  and  Poverty  behind ; 
Sliips  burnt  in  fight,  or  forc'd  on  rocky  shores. 
And  the  rash  hunter  strangled  liy  the  boars  : 
The  new-born  babe  bj'  nurses  overlaid, 
And  the  cook  caught  within  the  raging  fire  he 

made. 
All  ills  of  Mars' s  nature,  flame  and  steel ; 
The  gasping  charioteer,  beneath  the  wheel 
Of  his  own  car  :   the  ruin'd  house,  that  falls 
And  intercepts  hei*  lord  betwixt  the  walls  ; 
The  whole  division  that  to  !Mars  pertains, 
AU  trades   of    death,  that  deal   in  steel  for 

gains. 
Were    there :      the    butcher,    armourer,    and 

smith, 
Who    forges    sharpen'd     faulcHcns,     cr    the 

scythe. 
The  scarlet  Conquest  on  a  tower  was  plac"d. 
With    shouts,     and    soldiers'      acclamations 

grac'd : 
A  pointed  sword  hung    tnreatenirig  o'er  his 

head, 
Sustain'd  but  by  a  slender  tviine  cf  thread. 
There  saw  I  Mars's  ides,  the  Capitol, 
The  seer  in  vain  foretelling  Ca;.sar's  fall ; 
The  last  trium^-irs,  and  the  wars  they  move, 
And  Antonj-,  who  lost  the  v.-orld  for  love. 
These,  and  a  tliousand  more,  the  fane  adorn  ; 
Their  fates  were  painted  ere  the  men  were 

born, 
All  copied  from  the  Heavens,  and  ruling  force 
Of  the  rod  star  in  his  rcvoh-ing  coiurse. 
The  form  of  Mars  high  on  a  chariot  stood. 
All  sheath'd  in  arms,  and  gruffly  look'd  the 

god: 
Two  gcomantic  fjgiu'cs  were  display' d 
Above  his  head,  a  warrior  and  a  maid  : 
One  when  direct,  and  one  when  retrograde. 

Tir'd  with  deformities  of  death,  I  haste 
To  the  tliird  temple  of  Diana  chaste. 
A  sj'lvan  scene  vrith  various  greens  was  dra'wn. 
Shades  on  the  sides,  ai.d  on  the  midst  a  lawni : 
The  cilver  Cyntliia,  with  her  nymphs  around. 
Pui-sued  the  flj'ing  deer,  the  woods  -vrith  horns 

resound  : 
Calisto  there  stood  manifest  of  slmme, 
And,  turu'd  a  bear,  the  northern  star  became  : 
Her  son  was  next,  and,  by  pecidiar  grace, 
In  the  cold  circle  held  the  second  place : 
The  stag  Acteon  in  the  stream  had  .spy'd 
The  naked  huntress,  and,  for  seeing,  dy'd  : 
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His  hoitnds,  imknomng  of  his  change,  pursue 
The  chase,  and  their  mistaken  master  slew. 
Peneian  Dapline  too  was  there  to  see, 
Apollo's  love  before,  and  now  his  tree  : 
Th'  adjoining  fane  th'  assembled  Greeks  cx- 

liress'd, 
And  Inmtinjr  of  the  Calj'donian  beast. 
Oenides'  valonr,  and  his  cnvy'd  jn-ize  ; 
The  fatal  power  of  Atalanta's  eyes  ; 
Diana's  vengeance  on  the  victor  showii, 
The  miirdress  mother,  and  consiiming  son  ; 
The  Volscian  queen  extended  on  the  plain  ; 
The  treason  pi\nisli'd,  and  the  traitor  slain. 
The  rest  were  various  huntings,  well  design'd, 
And  savage  beasts  destroy'd,  of  every  kind. 
The  gracefiU  goddess  was  an-ay'd  in  green ; 
About  her  feet  were  Uttle  beagles  seen, 
That  watch' d  with  upwai-d  eyes  the  motions 

of  their  queen. 
Her  legs  were  busldn'd,  and  the  left  before 
In  act  to  shoot,  a  silver  bow  she  bore. 
And  at  her  back  a  painted  quiver  wore. 
She  trod  a   wexing   moon,  that   soon  would 

wane. 
And  di-inking  borrow'd  light,  be  fill'd  again  ; 
"With  do^vncast  eyes,  as  seeming  to  .survey 
The  dark  dominions,  her  alternate  sway. 
Before  her  stood  a  woman  in  her  throes, 
And  call'd  Lucina's  aid,  her  burden  to  disclose. 
All  these  the  x^aiuter  drew  Avith   such  com- 
mand. 
That   Nature   snatch' d   the   pencil    from  his 

hand, 
Asham'd  and  angi-y  that  his  art  could  feign 
And  mend  the  tortures  of  a  mother's  pain. 
Theseus  beheld  the  fanes  of  every  god, 
And  thought  his   mighty  cost  was   well  bo- 

stow'd. 
So  princes  now  their  poets  should  regard  ; 
But  few  can  write,  and  fewer  can  reward. 

The  theatre  thus  rais'd,  the  Usts  enclos'd, 
And  all  with  vast  magnificence  dispos'd. 
We  leave  the  monarch  pleas'd,  and  haste  to 

bring 
The  knights  to  combat,   and  their  arms   to 

sing. 


The   day  approach' d  when  Fortune  should 

decide 
Th'  important  enterprize,  and  give  the  bride  ; 
For   now  the   rivals  round   the    world    had 

sought, 
And  each  his  rival,  well  appointed,  brought. 
The  nations,  far  and  near,  contend  in  choice, 
And  send  the  flower  of  war  by  public  voice  ; 
That  after,  or  before,  were  never  kno'v\Ti 
Such  chiefs,  as  each  an  army  seem'd  alone  : 
Beside  the  champions,  all  of  high  degi'ee. 
Who  knighthood  lov'd,  and  deeds  of  chivaliy, 
Throng'd  to  the  lists,  and  envy'd  to  behold 
The  names  of  others,  not  their  o^vn,  enroll'd. 
Nor  seems  it  strange  ;  for  every  noble  knight 


"Who  loves  the  fair,  and  is  endu'd  with  might,. 
In  such  a  quarrel  Avould  be  proud  to  fight. 
There  breathes  not  scarce  a  man  on  British. 

ground 
(An  isle  for  love  and  arms  of  old  renown' d) 
But  would  have  sold  his  life  to  purchase  fame, 
To  Palamon  or  Arcite  sent  liis  name  • 
And  had  the  land  selected  of  the  best. 
Half   had   come   hence,    and    let    the    world 

provide  the  rest. 
A  hundred  knights  with  Palamon  there  came, 
Approv'd  in  fight,  and  men  of  mighty  name  , 
Their   arms  were   several,    as    their    nations 

were. 
But  fm-nish'd  all  alike  with  sword  and  spear. 
Some  wore  coat  armour,  imitating  scale. 
And  next  their  skins  were  stubborn  shirts  of 

mail ; 
Some  wore  a  breast-plate  and  a  light  juppon, 
Their  horses  cloth'd  with  rich  caparison  ; 
Some    for    defence   would   leathern   biicklers 

use 
Of  folded  hides,  and  others  shields  of  pruce. 
One  hiTug  a  pole-axe  at  his  saddle-bow. 
And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  shun  the  foe. 
One  for  his  legs  and  knees  proA^ded  well. 
With  jambeaiix  arm'd,  and  double  plates  of- 

steel. 
This  on  his  helmet  wore  a  lady's  glove, 
And  that  a  sleeve  embroider'd  by  his  love. 
AVith  Palamon,  above  the  rest  in  place, 
Lycurgus  came,  the  sm-ly  king  of  Thrace ; 
Black  was  his  beard,  .and  manly  was  his  face  ;. 
The  balls  of  his  broad  eyes  roll'd  in  his  head. 
And  glar'd  betwixt  a  yellow  and  a  red  : 
He  look'd  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  stare. 
And  o'er  his  ej'ebrows  hung  his  matted  hair  : 
Big-bon'd,    and   large   of   limbs,  with  sinews 

strong, 
Broad-shoulder'd,  and  liis   arms   were    round 

and  long. 
Four   millvwliite   bulls    (the   Thi-acian  use  of 

old) 
Were  yok'd  to  draw  his  car  of  burnish'd  gold. 
Upright  he  stood,  and  bore  aloft  his  shield. 
Conspicuous   from   afar,    and  overlook' d  the 

field. 
His  surcoat  was  a  boar-skin  on  his  back ; 
His  hair  lu;ng  long  behind,  and  glossy  raven 

black. 
His  ample  forehead  bore  a  coronet, 
AVitli    sparlding    diamonds    and  ^vith   rubies 

set ; 
Ten  brace,  and  more,  of  grey  hounds,  snowy 

fair, 
And  tall  as  stags,  ran  loose,  and  couis'd  around 

his  chair, 
A  match  for  pards  in  flight,  in  gi-apHng  for 

tlie  bear ; 
With   golden  muzzles  all  their  mouths  were 

bound. 
And  collars  of  the  same  their  necks  smroimd. 
Thus  tlirough  the  fields  Lycurgus  took   his 

way: 
His  hundred  knights  attend  in  pomp  and  proud. 

array. 
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To  match  this  monarch,  with  strong  Arcito 

came 
Emotriu.s,  king  of  Indo,  a  mighty  name, 
On  a  bjiy  courser,  goodly  to  behold, 
Tho    trappings    of    his    horse    adom'd    with 

barbarous  gold. 
Not  Mars  bestrode  a  steed  with  greater  grace  ; 
His  .surcoat  o'er  liis  arms  was  cloth  of  Tlirace, 
Adom'd   with   pearls,  all  orient,  round,  and 

great : 
His  saddle  was  of  gold,  wth  emeralds  set. 
His  shoulders  largo  a  mantle  did  attire, 
With  rubies  thick  aud  sparkling  as  the  lire  : 
His  ambcr-colour'd  locks  in  ringlets  run, 
^Vith  graceful  negligence,  and  shone  against 

the  Sun  ; 
His  nose  was  aquiline,  his  ej'cs  wore  blue. 
Ruddy  his  lips,  and  fresh  and  fair  his  hue  : 
Some  sprinkled  freckles  on  his  face  were  seen, 
"Whose    dusk   set   off  the  whiteness    of    the 

skin  : 
His  awful  presence  did  the  crowd  surpiise, 
Nor  durst  the  rash  spectator  meet  liis  eyes, 
Eyes  that  confess'd  him  born  for  kingly  sway. 
So  fierce  they  tiash'd  intolerable  day. 
His  ago  in  Nature's  youthful  prime  appear'd. 
And  just  began  to  bloom  his  j-ellow  beard. 
"Whene'er   ho    spoke,    liia    voice    was    heard 

around. 
Loud  as  a  trumpet,  with  a  silver  sound  : 
A  lam-el  wTcath'd  liis  temples,  fresh  and  gi-een ; 
And  myrtle  sprigs,  the  marks  of  love,  were 

mix'd  between. 
Upon  his  fist  he  bore,  for  his  delight. 
An  eagle  well  reclaim'd,  and  lily  white. 

His  hnndi-ed  knights  attend  him  to  the  war. 
All  arm'd  for  battle ;    save  their  heads  were 

bare. 
"Words  and  devices  blaz'd  on  every  sliield. 
And  pleasing  was  tho  terror  of  the  field. 
For  kings,  and  dukes,  and  barons  you  might 

see. 
Like  sparkling  stars,  though  different  in  de- 
gree. 
All  for    th'    increase    of   arms,    and   lovo  of 

chivalry. 
Before  the  king  tame  leopards  led  the  way. 
And  troops  of  hons  innocently  play. 
So    Bacchus    through    tho    conciuer'd   Indies 

rode, 
And   boasts    in    gambols   frisk'd   before   tho 

honest  god. 
In  this  array  tho  war  of  either  side 
Through  Athens  jiass'd  •\\nth  mihtary  pride. 
At  prime,  they  enter'd  on  tho  Sunday  mom  ; 
Rich  tapestiy  spread  the  streets,  and  flowers 

the  posts  adom. 
Tho  to«ni  was  all  a  jubilee  of  feasts  ; 
So  Theseus  will'd,  in  honom*  of  his  guests  ; 
Himself  with  open  arms  the  king  embnic'd. 
Then  all  the  rest  in  tlu-ir  degrees  were  grac'd. 
No  harbinger  was  needful  for  a  night, 
For  every  house  was  proud  to  lodge  a  knight. 

I  pass  tho  royal  treat,  nor  must  relate 
The  gifts  bestow'd,  nor  how  tho  champions 

sate  : 


"Who  first,  or  last,  or  how  the   knights  ad- 
dress'd 
Their  vows,  or  who  was  fairest  at  tho  feast ; 
Whoso  voice,  whoso  graceful  danco,  did  most 

surprise ; 
Soft  amorous  sighs,  and  silent  love  of  eyes. 
The  rivals  call  my  Muse  another  way. 
To  sing  their  vigils  for  th'  ensuing  day. 
'Twas  ebbing  darkness,  past  tiie  noon  of  night, 
And  Phosphor,  on  tho  confines  of  the  light, 
Proniis'd  the  Sun,  ere  day  Itogan  to  spring ; 
The  tuneful  lark  already  strotch'd  her  wing. 
And,  flickering  on  her  nest,  made  short  essays 

to  sing : 
When  wakeful  Palamon,  preventing  day. 
Took  to  the  royal  lists  liis  eai-ly  way. 
To  Venus  at  her  fane,  in  her  own  house,  to 

pray. 
There,  falhng  on  liis  knees  before  her  shrine, 
He    thus    implor'd    with   prayers   her  jiower 

divine. 
"  Creator  Venus,  genial  power  of  love. 
The  bUss  of  men  below  and  gods  above  I 
Beneath  the  sliding  Sun  thou  runn'st  thy  race, 
Dost  fairest  shine,  and  best  become  thy  place. 
For  thee  the  >vinds  their  eastern  blasts  for- 
bear. 
Thy  month  reveals  the  spring,  and  opens  all 

the  year. 
Thee,  Goddess,  thee  the  storms  of  winter  fly. 
Earth  smiles  ^vith  flowers  renewing,  laughs  the 

sky, 
And  birds  to  laj's  of  lovo  their  tuneful  notes 

apply. 
For  thee  the  lion  loaths  the  taste  of  blood, 
And   roaring  hunts  his  female   through  the 

wood : 
For  thee  the  bulls  rebellow  through  the  groves. 
And  tempt  the  stream,  and  snuft'  their  absen 

loves. 
'Tis  tliine,  whate'er  is  pleasant,  good,  or  fair : 
All  natm-e  is  thy  province,  life  thy  care  : 
Thou  mad'st  the  world,  and  dost  the  world 

repair. 
Thou  gladder  of  tho  moimt  of  Cytheron, 
Inci'ease  of  Jove,  companion  of  the  Sun  ; 
If  e'er  Adonis  toucli'd  thy  tender  heart, 
Have    pit}',   goddess,   for    thou   know'st  tho 

smart. 
Alas  !  I  have  not  words  to  tell  my  grief ; 
To  vent  my  sorrow  would  be  some  rehof ; 
Light  suft'orings  give  us  leisiu-e  to  complain  ; 
Wo  groan,  but  cannot  speak,  in  greater  pain. 
O  goddess,  tell  thyself  what  I  would  say. 
Thou  know'st  it,  and  I  feel  too  much  to  pray. 
So  grant  my  suit,  as  I  enforce  my  might. 
In  love  to  be  thy  champion  and  thy  knight ; 
A  servant  to  thy  sex,  a  slave  to  thee, 
A  foe  profest  to  barren  chastity. 
Nor  ask  I  fame  or  honoiu*  of  the  field. 
Nor  choose  I  more  to  vanquisli  than  to  yield ; 
In  my  divine  Emilia  make  me  blest. 
Lot  fate,  or  jnirtial  Chance,  ilispose  the  rest  • 
Find  thou  the  m;umer,  and  tho  means  pre- 
pare. 
Possession,  more  than  conquest,  is  my  care. 
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Mars  is  the  warrior's  god ;  in  him  it  lies, 

On  whom  he  favours  to  confer  the  prize ; 

AVith  smiling  aspect  you  serenely  move 

In  your  fifth  orb,  and  rule  the  realm  of  love. 

The  Fates  but  only  sjnn  the  coarser  clue, 

The  finest  of  the  wool  is  left  for  you. 

Spare  me  but  one  small  portion  of  the  twine, 

And  let  the  sisters  cut  below  your  line  : 

The  rest  among  the  rubbish  may  they  sweep. 

Or  add  it  to  the  yarn  of  some  old  miser's  heap. 

But,  if  you  this  ambitious  prayer  deny 

(A  wish,  I  grant,  beyond  mortality), 

Then  let  me  sink  beneath  proud  Arcite's  arms, 

And  I,  once  dead,  let  liim  possess  her  charms." 

Thus  ended  he  ;  then,  with  observance  due. 

The  sacred  incense  on  her  altar  tlirew  : 

The    curling  smoke   mounts    heavy   from  the 

fires  ; 
At  length  it  catches  flame,  and  in  a  blaze  ex- 
pires ; 
At  once  the  gracious  goddess  gave  the  sign. 
Her  statue  shook,  and  trembled  all  the  shrine : 
Pleas'd  Palamou  the  tardy  omen  took, 
For,    since    the   flames   pursu'd   the  trailing 

smoke, 
He  knew  his  boon  was  granted ;  biit  the  day 
To  distance  driven,  and  joy  adjouru'd  -with 

long  delaj^. 
Now  Morn  ^vith  rosy  light  had  streak'd  the 

sky, 
Up  rose  the  Sun,  and  iip  rose  Emily ; 
Address'd  her  early  steps  to  CJ^lthia's  fane, 
In  state  attended  by  her  maiden  train, 
VTho  bore  the  vests  that  holy  rites  require. 
Incense,  and  odorous  gums,  and  cover'd  fire. 
The  plenteous  horns  with  pleasant  mead  they 

crown. 
Nor  wanted  aught  besides  in  honour  of  the 

Moon. 
Now  while  the  temple  smok'd  with  hallow' d 

steam, 
They  wash  the  virgin  in  a  living  stream  : 
The  secret  ceremonies  I  conceal. 
Uncouth,  perhaps  unlawful,  to  reveal ; 
But  such  they  wore  as  pagan  use  rcquir'd, 
Perform'd  by  women  when  the  men  retir'd, 
"Whose  eyes  profane  their  chaste  mysterious 

rites 
Might  turn  to  scandal,  or  obscene  delights. 
Well-meaners  think  no  harm  ;  but  for  the  rest. 
Things  sacred  they  pcn-ert,  and  silence  is  the 

best. 
Her  shining  hair,  iincomVj'd,  was  loosely  spread, 
A  cro^vn  of  mastless  oak  adom'd  her  head : 
"When,  to  the  shrine  approach'd,  the  spotless 

maid 
Had  kindling  fires  on  cither  altar  laid 
(The  rites  were  such  as  were  observ'd  of  old. 
By  Statius  in  his  Theban  story  told). 
Then   kneeling   with   her    hands    across    her 

breast. 
Thus  lowly  she  preferr'd  her  chaste  request : 
"  0    goddess,    haunter     of    the    woodland 

green. 
To  whom  both  Heaven  and  Earth  and  Seas 


Queen  of   the  nether   skies,    where   half  the 

year 
Thy  silver  beams  descend  and  light  the  gloomy 

sjihere ; 
Goddess  of  maids,  and  conscious  of  our  hearts. 
So  keep  me  from  the  vengeance  of  thy  darts, 
AVhich  Niobe's  devoted  issue  felt, 
AVlien  liissing  through  the  skies  the  feather'd 

deaths  were  dealt. 
As  I  desire  to  live  a  virgin  life. 
Nor  know  the  name  of  mother  or  of  wife. 
Thy  votress  from  my  tender  years  I  am, 
And   love,  like  thee,  the   woods   and  sylvan 

game. 
Like  death,  thou  know'st,  I  loathe  the  nuptial 

state. 
And  man,  the  tyrant  of  our  sex,  I  hate, 
A  lowly  servant,  but  a  lofty  mate. 
"Where  love  is  duty  on  the  female  side. 
On  theirs  mere  sensual  gust,  and  soiight  with 

surly  pride. 
Now  by  thy  triple  shape,  as  thou  art  seen 
In  Heaven,  Earth,    HeU,   and   everywhere  a 

queen. 
Grant  this  my  first  desire  : — let  discord  cease. 
And  make  betwixt  the  rivals  lasting  peace  ; 
Quench  their  hot  fire,  or  far  from  me  remove 
The  flame,  and  turn  it  on  some  other  love  ; 
Or,  if  my  fro^vning  stars  have  so  decreed. 
That  one  must  be  rejected,  one  succeed. 
Make    liim    my   lord,    witliin    whoso   faithful 

breast 
Is  fix'd  my  image,  and  who  loves  me  best. 
But,  oh !  cv'n  that  avert !  I  choase  it  not, 
But  take  it  as  the  least  unhappy  lot. 
A  maid  I  am,  and  of  thy  virgin  train  ; 
Oh  !   let  me  still  that  spotless  name  retain  ! 
Frequent  the  forests,  thy  chaste  -will  obey, 
And    only    make    the    beasts    of    chase    my 

prey." 
The  flames  ascend  on  either  altar  clear, 
"Wliile  thus  the  blameless  maid  address'd  her 

l^rayer. 
"When,  lo !    the    burning   fire   that    shone   so 

Ijright 
Flew  off,  all  sudden,  with  extinguish'd  Hght, 
And  left  one  altar  dark  a  little  space, 
"Which  turn'd  seK-kindled,    and  renew'd  the 

blaze ; 
The  other  victor-flame  a  moment  stood. 
Then   fell,   and  lifeless  left   th'    extinguish'd 

wood  ; 
For  ever  lost,  th'  irrevocable  light 
Forsook  the  blackening  coals,   and   sunk   to 

night : 
At  either  end  it  whistled  as  it  flew. 
And  as  the  brands  were  green,  so  dropp'd  the 

dew. 
Infected  as  it  fell  with  sweat  of  sanguine  hue. 
The  maid  from  that  ill   omen   tum'd   her 

eyes, 
j\jid  with  loud  shrieks  and  clamours  rent  the 

skies ; 
Nor  knew  what  signified  the  boding  sign. 
But  found  the  powers  displeas'd,  and  fear'd 

the  wrath  divine. 
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Then  shook  the  sacred  shrine,  and  suddon 

Ught 
Spruii<^  throupfh   the   vaidted  roof,   and  made 

tho  temjilo  britrht. 
The  power  bcliold  !  tho  power  in  plory  shone, 
l3y  lier  bent  bow  and  her  keen  arrows  known ; 
The  rest,  a  huntress  issuinfr  from  the  wood, 
Reclininjj  on  her  cornel  spear  she  stood. 
Then    frracious   thu.s   began :     "  Dismiss  thy 

fear, 
And    Heaven's    unchang'd   decrees   attentive 

hear  : 
More  powerful  gods  have  torn  thee  from  my 

side. 
Unwilling  to  resign,  and  doom'd  a  bride  ; 
Tho    two    contending     knights    are    wcigh'd 

above ; 
One  Mars   protects,    and   one   tho   queen  of 

love ; 
But  which  tho  man,   is   in  the   Thunderer's 

breast ; 
This  ho  pronounc'd,  'tis  ho   who   loves  thee 

best. 
The  fire  that  once  extinct  re\iv'd  again, 
Foreshows  tho  love  allotted  to  remain. 
Farewell!"    she  said,  and  vanish' d  from  tho 

place ; 
Tho  sheaf  of  arrows  shook  and  rattled  in  tho 

case. 
Aghast  at  this  the  royal  virgin  stood 
Disclaim'd,  and  now  no  more  a  sister  of  tho 

wood  ; 
But  to  the  parting  goddess  thus  she  pray'd  : 
"  Propitious  still  be  present  to  my  aid, 
Nor  quite  abandon  your  once  favour'd  maid." 
Then  sighing    sho  return'd ;    but    smil'd    be- 
twixt. 
With  hopes,  and  fears,  and  joys,  with  sorrows 

mixt. 
The  next  returning  planetary  hour 
Of  Mars,  who  shar'd  the  heptarchy  of  power. 
His  steps  bold  Arcitc  to  the  temple  bent, 
T'   adore  ■with  pagan  rites   the    power  armi- 

potent ; 
Tlien  prostrate,  low  before  his  altar  lay, 
And  rais'd  his  manly  voice,  and  thus  began  to 

pray : 
"  Strong  god    of    arms,   whoso   iron   sceptre 

sways 
The  freezing  north  and  Hj-perborean  seas. 
And   Scythian   colds,    and   Tliracia's   winter 

NDast, 
Where  stand  thy  steeds,  and  thou  art  honour'd 

most  : 
There   most,    but    everywhere    thy   power  is 

known. 
The  fortune  of  the  fight  is  all  thy  own ; 
Terror  is  thine,  and  wild  amazement,  flung 
From  out  thy  chariot,  withers  ev'n  tho  strong; 
And  disarray  and  shamefid  rout  ensue. 
And  force  is  added  to  the  fainting  crew. 
Acknowledg'd  as  thou  art,  accept  my  prayer. 
If  aught  I  have  achievd  deserve  thy  care  ; 
If  to  my  utmost  power  with  sword  and  sliield 
1  dar'd  tlie  death,  imknowing  how  to  yield, 
And,  falling  in  my  rank,  still  kept  the  field  : 


Then  lot  my  arms  prevail,  by  thee  sm-tuin'd, 
Tliut  Emily  by  conquest  may  be  gain'd. 
Have  pity  on  my  pains  ;  nor  those  unknown 
To  Mars,  which,  when  a  lover,  were  his  own. 
Venus,  the  public  care  of  all  above. 
Thy  stubborn  heart  has  softened  into  love : 
Now    by    her    blandishments    and    powerful 

charms. 
When  jiclded  she  lay  curling  in  thy  arms, 
Ev'n  bj'  thy  shame,  if  shame  it  maj-  be  call'd, 
When  Vulcan  had  thee  in  his  net  enthrall'd  : 

0  envy'd  ignominy,  sweet  disgrace. 

When  every  God  that  saw  thee   wish'd  thy 

place ! 
By  those  dear  pleasures  aiil  my  arms  in  fight. 
And  make  me  conquer  in  my  patron's  right : 
For  I  am  young,  a  novice  in  the  trade, 
Tho  fool  of  love,  unpractis'd  to  persuade. 
And  want  tho   soothing  arts  that  catch  the 

fair. 
But,    caught   myself,   ho    struggling    in  the 

snare  ; 
And  she  I  love,  or  laughs  at  all  my  pain. 
Or  knows  her  worth  too  well,   and  pays  me 

with  disdain. 
For  sure  I  am,  unless  I  win  in  arms, 
To  stand  excluded  from  Emilia's  charms  : 
Nor  can  my  strength  avail  unless  by  thee 
Endiietl  by  force  I  gain  the  victory ; 
Then  for  the  fire  which  warm'd  thy  gen' reus 

heart, 
Pity  thy  subject's  pains  and  equal  smart. 
So  be  the  morrow's  sweat  and  labour  mine. 
The  palm  and  honour  of  the  conquest  tliine : 
Then  shall  tho   war,   and    stern  debate,  and 

strife 
Immortal,  be  the  business  of  my  life ; 
And  in  thy  fane,  tho  dusty  spoils  among. 
High  on  the  burnish' d  roof  my  banner  shall 

bo  hung, 
Eank'd    with    my  champion's  bucklers,  and 

below, 
With  arms  revers'd,  th'   achievements  of  my 

foe ; 
And  while  those  limbs  the  vital  spirit  feeds, 
While  day  to  night  and  night  to  day  succeeds, 
Thy  smoking  altar  shall  be  fat  with  food 
Of  incense,  and  the  grateful  steam  of  blood  ; 
Burnt-otferings    morn  and   evening   shall  be 

thine. 
And  fires  eternal  in  thy  temple  shine. 
The  bush  of  yellow  beard,  this  lengtli  of  hair, 
"Wliich  from  my  birth  inviolate  I  bear. 
Guiltless  of  steel,  and  from  the  razor  free. 
Shall  fall  a  plenteous  crop,  roserv'd  for  thee. 
So  may  my  arms  with  victory  be  blest, 

1  ask  no  more ;  let  Fato  dispose  the  rest." 

The  champion  ceas'd  ;  there  followd  in  the 

close 
A  hollow  groan,  a  murnuiring  wind  arose  ; 
Tho  rings    of    iron,  that  on    the  doors  were 

hung 
Sent  out  a  jarring  sound,  and  harshly  rung ; 
The  bolted  gates  flew  open  at  the  blast, 
The    storm    rushed     in,     and    Arcito    stood 

aghast ; 
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The  flames  were  blo^sii  aside,   vet  slione  they 

brigrht. 
Fann'd  by  the  wind,  aud  gave  a  ruffled  light. 
Then  from  the  ground  a  scent  began  to  rise, 
Sweet-smelling  as  accepted  sacrifice  : 
This  omen  pleas'd,  and  as  the  flames  aspire 
With  odorous  incense  Arcite  heaps  the  fire  : 
Nor    wanted    hymns    to   Mars,     or    heathen 

charms  ; 
At  length  the  nodding  statue  clash"d  his  arms, 
And  with  a  sullen  sound  and  feeble  crj* 
Half  sunk,  and  half  pronounc'd,  the  word  of 

victory. 
For  this,  with  soul  devout,  he  thank'd  the 

god. 
And,  of  success  secure,  return'd  to  his  abode. 
These  vows,  thus  gi-anted,  raised  a  strife 

above. 
Betwixt  the  god  of  war,  and  queen  of  love. 
She,    granting    first,    had   right   of    time  to 

plead : 
But  he  had  granted  too,  nor  would  recede. 
Jove  was  for  Yeuus  ;  Init  he  fcar'd  his  wife, 
And  seem'd  unwilling  to  decide  the  strife  : 
Till  Saturn  from  his  leaden  throne  arose, 
And  found  a  waj-  the  difference  to  compose. 
Though    sparing    of    his    grace,    to    mischief 

bent. 
He  seldom  docs  a  good  with  good  intent. 
Wayward,  but  wise,  by  long  experience  taught 
To  please  both  parties,  for  ill  ends  he  sought ; 
For  this  advantage  age  from  youth  has  won. 
As  not  to  be  outridden,  tliough  outrun. 
By  Fortune  he  was  now  to  Venus  trin'd. 
And  with  stern  Mars  in  Capricorn  was  join'd  ; 
Of  him  disposing  in  his  own  abode, 
He  sooth'd  the  goddess  while  he  gull'd  the 

god: 
"  Cease,  daughter,  to  complain,  and  stint  the 

strife. 
Thy  Palamon  shall  have  his  promis'd  vdfa  ; 
And  Mars,  the  lord  of  conquest,  in  the  fight 
With  palm  and  laurel  shaU  adorn  his  knight. 
Wide  is  my  course,  nor  turn  I  to  my  place. 
Till  length   of   time,    and    move    with    tardy 

pace. 
Man  feels  me  when  I  press  th'  etherial  plains, 
My  hand  is  heavy  and  the  wound  remains. 
Mine  is  the  shipwrer;k  in  a  watery  sign, 
And  in  an  earthy,  the  dark  dungeon  mine. 
Cold,  shivering  agues,  melancholy  care. 
And  bitter,  blasting  winds,  and  poison'd  air. 
Are    mine,   and  wilful  death,  resiilting   from 

despair. 
The  throtling  quinsey  'tis  my  star  appoints. 
And  rheumatisms  ascend  to  rack  the  joints  ; 
When  churls  rebel  against  their  native  prince, 
I  arm  their  hands,  and  furnish  the  pretence ; 
And,  housing  in  the  lion's  hateful  sign. 
Bought    senates    and    deserting    troops    are 

mine. 
Mine  is  the  privy  poisoniijg ;  I  command 
Unkindly  seasons  and  ungrateful  land. 
By  me  kings'  palaces  are  ymsh'd  to  ground, 
And  miners  crush'd  beneath  their  mines  are 

found. 


'Twas  I  slew  Samson  when  the  pillar'd  hall 
Fell  down,   and   crush'd  the   many  with  the 

fall. 
My  looking  is  the  fire  of  pestilence. 
That    sweeps    at    once    the    people   and  the 

prince. 
Now  weep  no  more,  but  trust  thy  gi-andsire's 

art. 
Mars  shall  be  pleas'd,  and  thou  perform  thy 

part. 
'Tis   ill,    though    different    your    complexions 

are. 
The  family  of  Heaven  for  men  should  war." 
Th'  expedient  pleas'd  where  neither  lost  his 

right. 
Mars  had  the  day,  and  Venus  had  the  night. 
The  management  they  loft  to  Chronos'  care  ; 
Now  tiu-n  we  to  th'  effect,  and  sing  the  war. 
In   Athens    all    was    pleasure,    mirth,    aud 

play. 
All  proper  to  the  spring  and  sprightly  May, 
Which  every  soul  inspir'd  with  such  delight, 
'Twas  jesting  all  the  day,  and  love  at  night. 
Heaven  smil'd,   and  gladded  was  the  heart  of 

man  ; 
And   Venus  had  the    world  as  when  it  first 

began. 
At  length  in  sleep  their  bodies  they  compose. 
And  dreamt  the  future  fight,  and  early  rose. 
Now   scarce    the    dawning   day   began    to 

spring. 
As  at  a  signal  given  the  streets  with  clamours 

ring  : 
At  once  the  crowd  arose  ;  confus'd  and  high 
Ev'n  from  the  Heaven  was  heard  a  shouting 

cry; 
For  Mars  was  early  up,  and  rous'd  the  sky. 
The   gods    came    downward    to    behold    the 

wars, 
Sharpening  their  sights  and  leaning  from  their 

stars. 
The    neighing    of    the    generous    horse    was 

heard, 
For  battle  by  the  busy  groom  prepar'd ; 
liustling  of  harness,  rattling  of  the  shield. 
Clattering  of  armour,  furbish' d  for  the  field. 
Crowds  to  the  castle  mounted  up  the  street, 
Battering  the  pavement  with  their  coursers' 

feet ; 
The  greedy  sight  might  there  devour  the  gold 
Of  glittering  arms,  too  dazzling  to  behold  ; 
And  polish'd  steel  that  cast  the  view  aside. 
And  crested  morions,  with  their  plumy  pride. 
Knights,  with  a  long  retinue  of  their  squires, 
In  gaudy  liveries  march,  and  quaint  attires. 
One  lac'd  the  helm,  another  held  the  lance, 
A  third  the  shining  biickler  did  advance. 
The  courser  paw'd  the  ground  with  restless 

feet, 
And  snorting  foam'd,  and  champ'd  the  golden 

bit. 
The  smiths  and  armourers  on  palfreys  ride, 
Files  in  their  hands,   and  hammers  at  their 

side, 
And  nails  for  loosen' d  spears,   and  thongs  for 

shields  provide. 
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The   yeomen    guard    the    streets    in    seemly 

bands, 
And  ilowiw  come  crowding  on,  with  cudgels 

in  tlieir  liuiidH. 
The    triunpet.s,    next    the     gate    in    order 

plac'd, 
Attend  the  sign  to  sound  tho  martial  blast ; 
The  iialaco-yard  is  fill'd  witli  floating  tides, 
And  the  last  comer.s  bear  tho  former  to  the 

nidcH. 
Tlio  throng  is  in  tho  midst ;  the  common  crew 
Shut  out,  the  hall  admits  the  better  few  ; 
In  knots  they  stand,  or  in  a  rank  they  walk, 
Serious  in  aspect,  earnest  in  tlieir  talk, 
Factious,  and  favouring  tliis  or  t'  other  side. 
As  their  strong  fancy  or  weak  reason  guide  ; 
Tlieir    wagers   back   their   wishes ;     numbers 

hold 
With  the  fair  freckle;,!  king  and  beard  of  gold; 
So   vigorous   are   his   eyes,     such   raj's  they 

cast. 
So  prominent  his  eagle's  beak  is  plac'd. 
But  most  their  looks  on  the  black  monarch 

bend, 
His  rising  muscles  and  his  bra^\^^  commend ; 
His  double-biting  axe  and  beaming  spear, 
Each  asking  a  gigantic  force  to  rear. 
All  spoke  as  partial  favour  mov'd  the  mind. 
And,  safe  themselves,  at  others'  cost  divin'd. 
Wak'd   by  tho    cries,    th'    Athenian   chief 

arose. 
The  knightly  forms  of  combat  to  dispose ; 
And  passing  through  th'  obsequious  guards,  ho 

sate 
Conspicuous  on  a  throne,  sublime  in  state  ; 
There  for  the  two  contending  knights  he  sent : 
Arm'd   cap-a-pee,    with   reverence    low    they 

bent ; 
Ho  smil'd  on  both,  and  ^vith  superior  look, 
Alike  their  offer' d  adoration  took. 
Tlio  people  press  on  every  side  to  see 
Their  awful  prince,  and  hear  his  high  decree. 
Then,  signing  to  their  heralds  with  his  hand. 
They  gave  his  orders  from  their  lofty  stand. 
Silence  is  thrice  enjoind  ;  then  thus  aloud 
Tho  king-at-arms  bespeaks   tho    knights  and 

listening  crowd  : 
"  Our  sovereign  lord  has   pondcr'd   in  his 

mind 
'  The  means  to  spare  tho  blood  of  gentle  kind  ; 
And  of  his  grace  and  inborn  clemency. 
Ho  modifies  his  first  severe  decree, 
Tho  keener  edge  of  battle  to  rebate, 
Tlie  trooi)s  for  honour  fighting,  not  for  hate. 
Ho  vnils  not    death   shoiUd   terminate  their 

strife, 
And  wounds,    if  wounds  ensue,  be  short  of 

Ufe; 
But  issues,  ere  the  fight,  his  dread  command, 
That  slings  afiir,  and  poiuards  hand  to  hand. 
Bo  banish' d  from  the  field ;    that  none  shall 

dare 
With  shortened  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war  ; 
But  in  fair  combat  fight  ^vith  manly  strength. 
Nor  push  with  biting    point,   but   strike   at 

length. 


The  tourney  is  allow'd  but  one  career, 

Of    tho    tough    a>h   with    the   hhari>-griuded 

Hpear  ; 
But  kniglits  uuhors'd  may  rise  from  off  the 

plain. 
And  fight  on  foot  thoir  honour  to  regain  ; 
Nor,  if  at  mischief  taken,  on  tho  ground 
Be  slain,  but  prisoners  to  the  pillar  bound, 
At  either  barrier  plac'd  ;  nor  (captives  made) 
Bo  freed,  or  arm'd  anew  tho  fight  invade. 
Tho  chief  of  either  side,  bereft  of  life, 
Or  yielded  to  his  foe,  concludes  tho  strife. 
Thus  dooms  the  lord :    now  valiant  knights 

and  j'oung 
Fight   each   his  fill  with  swords  and  maces 

long." 
The  herald  ends.    Tlio  vaulted  firmament  - 
With   loud   acclaims   and   vast    applause    is 

rent: 
"  Heaven  guard  a  prince  so  gracious  and  so 

good. 
So  just,  and  yet  so  provident  of  blood  !" 
This   was   the   general    cry.     Tho    trumpets 

sound. 
And  warlike  symphony  is  heard  around. 
The   marching  troops   through  Athens   take 

their  way. 
The  gi-eat  earl-marshal  orders  their  array. 
The    fair    from  high    the    passing    pomp    be- 
hold ; 
A  rain  of  flowers  is  from  the  windows  roll'd. 
The  casements  are  with  golden  tissue  spread, 
And  horses'  hoofs,  for  earth,  on  silken  tapestry 

tread ; 
The  Idng  goes  midmost,  and  the  rivals  ride 
In  equal  rank,  and  close  liis  either  side. 
Next  after  these,  there  rode  the  roj'al  v/iie, 
With   Emilj%    the   cause  and  the  reward  of 

strife. 
Tho  following  cavalcade,  by  three  and  three, 
Proceed  by  titles  marshall'd  in  degree. 
Thus   through  the   southei'n   gate  thej'  take 

their  way. 
And  at  the  list  arriv'd  ere  prime  of  day. 
There,    parting   from    tho    king,    the   chiefs 

divide. 
And,  wheeling  cast    and   west,    before   their 

many  ride. 
Th'  Athenian  monarch  mounts  his  throne  on 

high. 
And  after  him  the  queen  and  Emily : 
Next  those   the    kiudi-ed   of    tho   crown   aro 

grac'd 
With  nearer  seats,  and  lords  by  ladies  plac'd. 
Scarce  were  they  seated,  when,  with  clamours 

loud. 
In  rushed  at  once  a  rude,  promiscuous  crowd ; 
The  guards,  and  then  each  other,  overbear, 
And  in  a  moment  throng  the  spacious  theatre. 
Now  chang'd  the  jarring  noise  to  whispers 

low, 
As  winds  forsaking  seas  more  softly  blow; 
When  at  tho  western  gate,  on  which  tho  car 
Is  plac'd  aloft  that  bears  tho  go<l  of  war, 
Proud  Arcitc  entering  arm'd  before  his  train, 
Stops  at  tho  barrier,  and  di\-ides  the  plain. 
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Eed  -was  his  banner,  and  display' d  abroad 
The  bloody  colours  of  his  patron  tfod. 

At  that  self  moment  enters  Palamon 
The  gate  of  Venus  and  the  rising  sun  ; 
Wav'd  by  the  wanton  w-inds  his  banner  flies. 
All  maiden   white,    and   shares  the   people's 

eyes. 
From  east  to  west,  look  all  the  world  around. 
Two  troops   so   match"  d    wore   never   to  be 

found ; 
Such  bodies  built  for  strengrth,  of  equal  age, 
In  stature  siz'd  ;  so  proud  an  equipage  ; 
The  nicest  eye  could  no  distinction  make, 
"\Miere  lay  th'   advantage,  or   what   side   to 
take. 
Thus  rang'd,  the  herald  for  the  last  pro- 
claims 
A  silence  while  they  answer' d  to  their  names ; 
For  so  the  king  decreed,  to  shun  the  care, 
The  fraud  of  musters  false,  the  common  banc 

of  war. 
The  tale  was  just,  and  then  the  gates  were 

clos'd, 
And  chief  to  chief,  and  troop  to  troop  op- 

pos'd. 
The  heralds  last  retir'd,  and  loudly  cry'd, 
The  fortune  of  the  field  be  fairly  try'd. 
At  this,  the  challenger  '\\T.th  fierce  defy 
His  trumpet  sounds ;    the  challeng'd  makes 

reply : 
With  clangor  rings  the    field,    resoimds   the 

vaulted  sky. 
Their  -vdzors  closed,  their  lances  in  the  rest, 
Or  at  the  helmet  pointed,  or  the  crest ; 
They  vanish  from  the  barrier,  speed  the  race, 
And,  spurring,  see  decrease  the  middle  space. 
A  cloud  of  smoke  envelops  either  ho.st. 
And  all  at  once  the  combatants  are  lost . 
Darkling  they  join   adverse,    and   shock  un- 
seen, 
Coursers   with   coursers  justling,    men   with 

men ; 
As,  labouring  in  eclipse,  awhile  they  stay, 
Till  the  next  blast  of  wind  restores  the  day. 
They  look  anew  :    the  beaxiteous  form  of  fight 
Is  chang'd,  and  war  appears,  a  grizly  sight. 
Two  troops  in  fair  array  one  moment  show'd, 
The  next,  a  field  with  fallen  bodies  strow'd  : 
Not  half  the  number  in  their  seats  are  found; 
But    men   and   steeds   lie   groveling    on   the 

ground. 
The  points   of    spears  arc  stuck  within  the 

shield, 
The    steeds   without  their    riders    scour  the 

field. 
The   knights  unhors'd,    on    foot    renew    the 

fight ; 
The  glittering    faulchions    cast    a    gleaming 

light ; 
Hauberks  and  helms  are  hew'd  with  many  a 

wound, 
Out  spins  the  streaming  blood,  and  dyes  the 

ground. 
The  mighty  maces  with  such  haste  descend, 
They  break  the  bones,    and  make  the  solid 
armour  bend. 


This  tlirusts   amid  the    throng  with  furious 

force  ; 
Down   goes   at   once   the  horseman  and  the 

horse  ; 
That  courser  stumbles  on  the  fallen  steed. 
And,   floundering,  throws  the   rider  o'er  his 

head. 
One  rolls  along,  a  foot-ball  to  his  foes  ; 
One  with  a  broken  truncheon  deals  his  blows. 
This  halting,  this  disabled  with  his  wound, 
In  triumph  led,  is  to  the  pillar  bound ; 
Where,  by  the  king's  award,  he  must  abide, 
There  goes  a  captive  led  on  t'  other  side. 
By  fits  they  cease  ;  and,  leaning  on  the  lance, 
Take  breath  awhile,   and  to   new   fight  ad- 
vance. 
Full  oft  the  rivals  met,  and  neither  spar'd 
His  xitmost  force,  and  each  forgot  to  ward. 
The  head  of  this  was  to  the  saddle  bent, 
The  other  backward  to  the  crupper  sent : 
Both  were  by  turns  unhors'd;     the  jealous 

blows 
Fall  thick  and  hea\'y)  when  on  foot  they  close. 
So    deep    their    faulchions    bite    that    every 

stroke 
Pierc'd  to  the  quick,  and  equal  wounds  they 

gave  and  took. 
Borne  far  asunder  by  the  tides  of  men. 
Like  adamant  and  steel  they  meet  again. 

So  when  a  tiger  sucks  the  bullock's  1)lood, 
A  famish'd  lion,  issuing  fi-om  the  wood, 
Eoars  lordly  fierce,  and  challenges  the  food  : 
Each  claims  possession,  neither  will  obey, 
But  both  their  paws  are  fasten' d  on  the  prey; 
They  bite,  they  tear,  and  while  in  vain  they 

strive, 
The  swains  come  arm'd  between,  and  both  to 
distance  drive. 
At   length,    as   Fate   foredoom'd,    and   all 
things  tend 
By  course  of  time  to  their  appointed  end  : 
So  when  the  Sun  to  west  was  far  declin'd, 
And  both  afresh  in  mortal  battle  join'd, 
The  strong  Emetrius  came  in  Arcite's  aid, 
And  Palamon  with  odds  was  overlaid  : 
For,    turning    short,    he    struck  vnth   all  his 

might 
Full  on  the  helmet  of  th'  unwary  knight. 
Deep  was  the  wound ;  he  stagger'd  with  the 

blow, 
And  turn'd  him  to  his  unexpected  foe  ; 
Whom  with  such   force  he  struck,  he    feU'd 

him  do'wn. 
And  cleft  the  circle  of  his  golden  crown. 
But  Arcite's  men,  who  now  prevail' d  in  fight, 
Twice  ten  at  once  surround  the  single  knight : 
O'erpowcr'd,  at  length,  they  force  him  to  the 

ground, 
Unyielded  as  he  was,  and  to  the  pillar  bound  ; 
And  king  Lycurgus,  wliilc  he  fought  in  vain 
His  friend  to  free,  was  tumbled  on  the  plain. 
Who  now  laments  but  Palamon,  compeU'd 
No  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field  ! 
And,  worse  than  death,  to  view  with  hateful 

eyes 
His  rival's  conquest,  and  renounce  the  prize  ! 
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The  royal  jiid^o  on  his  tribunal  plac'd, 
■Who  had  liolicM  the  fif,'ht  from  first  to  last, 
Bad  coayo  tlio  war  ;  i)ronouncin«,'  from  en  hifjh, 
Arcito  of  Tliohcs  had  won  the  beauteous  Emily. 
The  sound  of  trunii)ets  to  the  voice  reply'd, 
And  round  th(!  royal  lists  the  heralds  cry'd, 
' '  Arcito    of  Thebes  has   won   the   beauteous 
bride." 
The     i)eoi>lo     rond    the    skies    with    va.st 
applause  ; 
All  o\vn  the  chief,  when  Fortune  owns  the  cause. 
Arcito  is  owii'd  ev'n  by  the  gods  above, 
And  conquoriuf?  Mars  insults  the  queen  of  lovo. 
So  laugh'd  ho,  when  the  rightful  Titan  fail'd. 
And  Jove's  usurping  arms  in  Heaven  prevail'd  ; 
Laugh'd  all  the  powers  who  favour  tj'ranny  ; 
And  all  the  standing  army  of  the  sky. 
But  Venus  with  dejected  eyes  ajipears, 
And,  weeping,  on  the  lists  distill'd  her  tears ; 
Her  will  rcfus'd,  which  grieves  a  woman  most, 
And,    in    her  champion   foil'd,    the    cause    of 

Love  is  lost. 
Till  Saturn  said,  "  Fair  daughter,  now  bo  still, 
The  blustering  fool  has  satisfy'd  hi.s  will ; 
His  boon  is  given  ;  his  knight  ha.s  gaiu'd  the 

day, 
But  lost  the  prize,  th'  arrears  are  yet  to  pay. 
Thy  hour  is  come,  and  mine  the  care  shall  be 
To  please  thy  knight,  and  set  thy  promise 
free." 
Now  while  the  heralds  run  the  lists  around, 
And     Arcite,    Arcite,     Heaven     and     Earth 

resound ; 
A  miracle  (nor  less  it  could  be  call'd) 
Their  joy  with  unexpected  sorrow  pall'd. 
The  victor  knight  had  laid  his  lujlm  aside. 
Part  for  his  case,  the  greater  part  for  pride  : 
Bare-headed,  popularly  low  he  bow'd, 
And  paid  the  salutations  of  the  crowd. 
Then,  spurring  at  full  speed,  ran  endlong  on 
Where  Thc-eus  sate  on  his  imperial  throne ; 
Furious  ho  drove,  and  upward  cast  his  eye, 
AVhere  next  the  queen  was  plac'd  his  Emily; 
Then  passing  to  the  saddle-bow  he  bent : 
A  sweet  regard  the  gracious  virgin  lent 
(For  women,  to  the  brave  an  easy  prey. 
Still  follow  Fortune  where  she  leads  the  waj')  : 
Just  then,  from  earth  sprung  out  a  flashing 

fire. 
By  Pluto  sent,  at  Saturn's  bad  desire  : 
The   star+ling  steed  was  seiz'd  with  sudden 

fright, 
And   bounding,    o'er    the    pummel   cast    the 

knight : 
Forward  ho  flew,  and,  pitching  on  his  head, 
He  quiver'd  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead. 
Black  was  his  count'nance  in  a  little  space. 
For  all  the  blood  was  gather'd  in  his  face. 
Help  was  at  hand  :  they  rcard  liim  from  the 

ground. 
And    from    his    cumbrous    arms    his    limbs 

unbound ; 
Then    lanc'd    a    vein,   and  watch'd  retviming 

breath  ; 
It  came,  but  clogg'd  with  symptoms  of   his 
death. 


I  The  saddle-bow  the  noble  parts  had  i)rest, 
j   All  bruis'd  and  mortify'd  his  manly  breast. 
I    Him  still  entrauc'<l  and  in  a  litter  Liid, 
I   They  bore  from  field  and  to  his  bed  eonvey'd. 
At  length  ho  wak'd,  and,  with  a  feeljle  cry, 
The  word  he  first  pronounc'd  was  Emily. 
Meantime  the   king,    though   inwardly   he 
mourn'd. 
In  pomp  trium]>hant  to  the  town  retnrn'd. 
Attended  Ijy  the  chiefs  who  fought  the  field 
(Now  friendly  mLx'd,  and  in  ono  troop  com- 

pell'd). 
Compos'd  his  looks  to  counterfeited  cheer. 
And  bade  them  not  for  Arcite' s  life  to  fear. 
But  that  which  gladded  all  the  warrior-train, 
Though  most  were  sorely  wounded,  none  were 

slain. 
The  surgeons  soon    despoil'd   them  of  their 

arms, 
And  some  with  salves  they  cure,  and  some 

with  charms  ; 
Foment  the  bruises,  and  the  pains  assuage, 
And  heal  their  inward  hurts  with  sovereign 

draughts  of  sage. 
The  king  in  person  \-isits  all  around, 
Comforts  the  sick,  congratulates  the  sound  ; 
Honours  the  princely  chiefs,  rewards  the  rest. 
And  holds  for  thrico  three  days  a  roj-al  feast. 
None  was  disgracd  ;  for  falling  is  no  shame, 
And  cowardice  alone  is  loss  of  fame. 
The   venturous    knight   is   from    the    saddle 

thrown  ; 
But  'tis  the  fault  of  fortune,  not  his  own. 
If    crowds   and   palms   the    conquering  side 

adorn. 
The  victor  under  bettor  stars  was  born  : 
The  brave  man  seeks  not  popular  applause. 
Nor,    overpower'd    with    arms,    deserts    his 

cause ; 
Unsham'd,  though  foil'd,  ho  does  the  best  he 

can  : 
Force  is  of  brutes,  but  honour  is  of  man. 
Thus  Theseus  smil'd  on  all  with  equal  grace ; 
And  each  was  set  according  to  his  place. 
With  ease  were  reconcil'd  the  differing  parts, 
For  envy  never  dwells  in  noble  hearts. 
At  length  they  took  their  leave,  the  time  ex- 

pir'd, 
Well  pleas'd,   and    to    their   several   homes 
retir'd. 
Meanwhile   tho   health  of  Arcite   still  im- 
pairs ; 
From  bad  proceeds  to  worse,  and  mocks  the 

leeches'  cares ; 
Swoln  is  his  breast,  his  inward  pains  increase; 
All  means  are  us'd,  and  all  without  success. 
Tho  clotted  blood  lies  heavy  on  his  heart. 
Corrupts,  and  there  remains  in  spite  of  art : 
Nor  breathing  veins,  nor  cupping,  will  pre- 
vail ; 
All  outward  remedies  and  inward  fail ; 
Tho  mold  of  Nature's  fabric  is  destroy'd, 
Her  vessels  discompos'd,  her  virtue  void  ; 
Tho  bellows  of  his  lungs  begin  to  swell, 
All  out  of  frame  is  every  secret  cell, 
Nor  can  tho  good  receive,  nor  bad  expel. 
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Tliose  breathing  organs,  thus  within  opprest, 
■\Vith  venom  soon  distend  the  sinews  of.  his 

breast. 
Nought  profits  him  to  save  abandon'd  life, 
Nor  vomit's  upward  aid,  nor  downward  laxa- 
tive. 
The  midmost  region  batter' d  and  destroy' d, 
"When  Nature  cannot  work,  th'  eflfect  of  art  is 

void. 
For  physic  can  hut  mend  oiir  crazy  state, 
Patch  an  old  building,  not  a  new  create. 
Arcite  is  doom'd  to  die  in  all  his  pride, 
Must  leave  hi^  youth,  and  yield  his  beauteous 

bride, 
Gain'd  hardly,  against  right,  and  uncnjoy'd. 
"WTien  'twas  dcclar'd  all  hope  of  life  was  past, 
Conscience  (that  of  all  jihysic  works  the  last) 
Caiis'd  him  to  send  for  Emil.y  in  haste. 
With  her,  at  his  desire,  came  Palamon : 
Then,  on  his  pillow  rais'd,  he  thus  begun  : 
"  No  language  can  express  the  smallest  part 
Of  what  I  feel  and  suffer  in  my  heart, 
For  you,  whom  best  I  love  and  value  most. 
But  to  yoiu*  service  I  bequeath  my  ghost  ; 
"WTiich,  from  this  mortal  body  when  unty'd, 
Unseen,  unheard,  shall  hover  at  your  side, 
Nor  fright  you  waking,  nor  your  sleep  offend. 
But  wait  officious,  and  your  steps  attend  : 
How  I  have  lov'd,  excuse  my  faltering  tongiie, 
My  spirits  feeble  and  my  pains  are  strong : 
This  I  may  say,  I  only  grieve  to  die 
Because  I  lose  my  charming  Emily  : 
To   die,    when   Heaven   had   put  you  in  my 

power, 
Fate  could  not  choose  a  more  malicious  hour ! 
What  greater   curse  could   envious   Fortune 

give. 
Than  just  to  die  when  I  began  to  live  ! 
Vain  men  ;  how  vanishing  a  bliss  we  crave  ; 
Now  warm   in   love,    now   %\ithering  in  the 

grave. 
Never — 0  never  more  to  see  the  Sun  ; 
Still  dark,  in  a  damp  vault,  and  still  alone  ! 
This  fate  is  common ;  but  I  lose  my  breath 
Near  bliss,    and  yet   not  bless'd   before   my 

death. 
Farewell !  but  take  me  dying  in  your  arms, 
'Tis  all  I  can  enjoy  of  all  your  charms  : 
This  hand  I  cannot  but  in  death  resign  ; 
Ah,  coidd  I  live  !  but  while  I  live  'tis  mine. 
I  feel  my  end  .approach,  and,  thus  embrac'd. 
Am  pleas' d  to  die  ;    but  hear  me  speak  my 

last. 
Ah !  my  sweet  foe,  for  you,  and  j'ou  alone, 
I  broke  my  faith  with  injur'd  Palamon. 
But  Love  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  con- 
founds ; 
Strong  Love   and   proud   Ambition  have   no 

bounds. 
And  much  I  doubt,  should  Heaven  my  Ufe 

prolong, 
I  should  return  to  justify  my  wrong : 
For  while  my  former  flames  remain  within, 
Eepentance  is  but  want  of  power  to  sin. 
With  mortal  hatred  I  pursu'd  his  life, 
Nor  he,  nor  you,  were  guilty  of  the  strife  : 


Nor  I,  but  as  I  lov'd ;  yet  all  combin'd. 
Your  beauty,  and  my  impotence  of  mind. 
And  his  concurrent  flame,  that  blew  my  fire  ; 
For  still  oiir  kindred  souls  had  one  desire. 
He  had  a  moment's  right  in  point  of  time ; 
Had  I  seen  first,  then  his  had  been  the  crime. 
Fate  made  it  mine,  and  justify'd  his  right. 
Nor  holds  this  Earth  a  more  deserving  knight, 
For  virtue,  valour,  and  for  noble  blood. 
Truth,  honour,  all  that  is  compris'd  in  good  ; 
So  help  me  Heaven,  in  all  the  world  is  none 
So  worthy  to  bo  lov'd  as  Palamon. 
He  loves  you  too,  with  such  an  holy  fire, 
As  will  not,  cannot  but  with  life  expire  : 
Our  vow'd  affections  both  have  often  try'd. 
Nor  any  love  but  yours  could  ours  divide. 
Then,  bj'  my  love's  inviolable  band, 
By  my  long  suft'oring,  and  my  short  command. 
If  e'er  you  plight  your  vows  when  I  am  gone. 
Have  pity  on  the  faithful  Palamon." 

This    was    his   last ;     for    Death    came    on 
.  amain, 
And  exercis'd  below  his  iron  reign  ; 
Then  upward  to  the  seat  of  life  he  goes  : 
Sense  fled  before  him,   what  he   touch'd  he 

froze  : 
Yet  could  he  not  his  closing  eyes  withdraw, 
Though  less  and  less  of  Emily  he  saw ; 
So,  speechless,  for  a  little  space  he  lay. 
Then  gi-asp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and  sigh'd  his 
soul  away. 
But  whither  went  his  soul  let  such  relate 
Who  search  the  secrets  of  the  future  state  : 
Divines  can  say  but  what  themselves  believe. 
Strong  proofs  they  have,  but  not  demonstra- 
tive : 
For,  were  all  plain,  then  all  sides  must  agree, 
And  faith  itself  bo  lost  in  certainty. 
To  live  uprightly  then  is  sure  the  best. 
To  save  ourselves,  and  not  to  damn  the  rest. 
The  soul  of  Arcite  went  where  heathens  go. 
Who  better  live  than  we,  though  less  they 
know. 
In  Palamon  a  manly  grief  appears  ; 
Silent  he  wept,  asham'd  to  show  his  tears. 
Emilia  shriek'd  but  once,  and  then,  oppress'd 
.  With  sorrow,  sunk  upon  her  lover's  breast : 
Till  Theseus  in  his  arms  convey'd  with  care, 
Far  from  so  sad  a  sight  the  swooning  fair. 
'Twere  loss  of  time  her  sorrow  to  relate ; 
111  bears  the  sex  a  youthful  lover's  fate, 
When  just  approaching  to  the  nuptial  state  : 
But,  like  a  low-hung  cloud,  it  rains  so  fast, 
That  all  at  once  it  falls,  and  cannot  last. 
The  face  of  things  is  chang'd,  and  Athens  now, 
That  laugh' d  so  late,  becomes  the  scene  of  woe: 
Matrons  and  maids,  both  sexes,  every  state, 
With  tears  lament  the  knight's  untimely  fate. 
Nor  gi-eater  grief  in  falling  Troy  was  seen 
For  Hector's  death  ;  but  Hector  was  not  then. 
Old  men  with  dust  deform'd  their  hoary  hair, 
The  women  beat  their  breasts,  their  cheeks 

they  tare. 
"  Why  would' st  thou  go,"  with  one  consent 

they  cry, 
"  AVhen  thou  had'st  gold  enough,  and  Emily?" 
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Theseus  himself,  who  Bhould  have  cheer'd 

the  grief 
Of  otlier.s,  wanted  now  the  samo  relief. 
Old  Egcus  only  could  revive  his  son, 
Who  various  clian-^'es  of  the  world  had  known. 
And  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  fate. 
Still  altering,  never  in  a  steadj'  state  ; 
Good  after  ill,  and  after  pain  delight ; 
Alternate  like  the  scenes  of  day  and  night  : 
"  Since  every  man  who  lives  is  born  to  die, 
And  none  can  boast  sincere  felicitj'. 
With  c<iual  nn"nd  what  happens  let  us  bear. 
Nor  joy  nor  grieve  too  much  for  things  beyond 

our  care. 
Like  pilgrims  to  th'  appointed  place  we  tend  ; 
The  world's  an  inn,   and   death  the  journcj-'s 

end. 
Ev'n  kings  but  play  ;    and  when  their  part  is 

done, 
Some    other,    worse    or    better,    mount    the 

throne." 
W^ith  words  like  these  the  crowd  was  satisfj-'d, 
Ami  so  thev  woidd  have  been  had  Theseus 

dy'd. 
But  ho,  their  king,  was  labouring  in  his  mind, 
A  fitting  i>lace  for  funeral  pomps  to  find. 
Which  wore  in  honour  of  the  dead  design'd. 
And,  after  long  debate,  at  last  he  found 
(As   Love   itself    had    mark'd    the    sijot    of 

ground) 
That   grove   for   ever   green,   that   conscious 

land, 
WTierc  he  with  Palamon  fought  hand  to  hand  : 
That  where  he  fed  liis  amorous  desires 
With    soft   complaints,    and   felt  his  hottest 

fires, 
There  other  flames  might  waste  liis  earthly 

part, 
And  burn  his  limbs  where  love  had  burn'd  his 

heart. 
This  once  resolv'd,  the  peasants  were  en- 
join'd 
■Sere-wood,  and  firs,  and  doddcr'd  oaks  to  find. 
With  sounding  axes  to  the  grove  tlioy  ^o. 
Fell,  split,  and  lay  the  fuel  on  a  row, 
Vulcanian  food  :  a  bier  is  next  prepar'd. 
On  which  the  lifeless  body  should  bo  roar'd, 
Covcr'd  with  cloth  of  gold,  on  which  was  laid 
Tlie  corpse  of  Arcite,  in  like  robes  array'd. 
White  gloves  were  on  his  hands,  and  on  his 

head 
A  wreath  of  laurel,  mix'd  with  myrtle  spread. 
A  sword  kcen-odg'd  within  his  right  he  hold, 
The  warlike  emblem  of  the  conquer'd  field  : 
Bare  was  liis  manly  visage  on  the  bier : 
Menac'd    his    countenance ;     ev'n    in    death 

severe. 
Then  to  the  palaco-hall  they  bore  the  knight. 
To  lie  in  solemn  state,  a  public  sight. 
Groans,   cries,  and  howlings  fill  the  crowded 

place. 
And  unaffected  sorrow  sat  on  every  face. 
Sad  Palamon  aliovo  the  rest  aiijiears. 
In  sable  garments,  dow'd  A\-ith  gnshing  tears  : 
His  auburn  locks  on  either  slunddor  flow'd, 
Which  to  the  funeral  of  his  friend  he  vow'd  : 


But  Emily,  as  chief,  was  next  his  side, 
A  virgin-widow,  and  a  mourning  briile. 
And,  that  the  i>rincely  obsequies  might  bo 
Porform'd  according  to  liis  high  degree, 
Tlie  steed,  that  bore  him  living  to  the  fight. 
Was  trajjp'd  with  polish'd  steel,  all  ghining 

bright. 
And    cover'd    with  th'  achievements  of   the 

knight. 
The  riders  rode  abreast,  and  one  his  shield. 
His  lance  of  cornel- wood  another  held  ; 
The  third  his  l)ow,  and,  glorious  to  behold, 
Tlie  costly  quiver,  all  of  burnish'd  gold. 
The  noblest  of  the  Grecians  next  appear. 
And,   weeping,  on  their  shoulders  bore   the 

bier ; 
With   sober   pace   they  march'd,  and    often 

staid. 
And   through   the   master-street   the   corpse 

convej^'d. 
The  houses  to  their  tops  with  black  were  spread. 
And  ev'n  the  pavements  were  with  mourning 

hid. 
The  right  side  of  the  pall  old  Egeus  kept. 
And  on  the  left  the  royal  Theseus  wept ; 
Each  bore  a  golden  bowl,  of  work  diHne, 
With  honcj'  fiU'd,  and  milk,  and  mLx'd  with 

ruddy  wine. 
Then  Palamon,  the  kinsman  of  the  slain 
And  after  him  appear'd  the  illusti'ious  train. 
To  grace  the  pomp,  came  Emily  the  bright 
With  cover'd  fire,  the  funeral  pile  to  light. 
With  high  devotion  was  the  service  made. 
And  all  the  rites  of  pagan-honour  paid : 
So  lofty  was  the  pile,  a  Parthian  bow. 
With   vigour  drawn,   must   send    the    shaft 

below. 
The  bottom  was  fidl  twenty  fathom  broad. 
AVith  crackling  strawbeucathin  due  proportion 

strow'd. 
The  fabric  seem'd  a  wood  of  rising  green. 
With  sulphur  and  bitumen  cast  between, 
To  feed  the  flames :   .the  trees  were  unctuous 

fir, 
And  mountain  ash,  the  mother  of  the  spear  ; 
The  mourner  yew  and  builder  oak  were  there  : 
The  beech,  the  swimming  alder,  and  the  plane, 
Hard  box,  and  linden  of  a  softer  grain. 
And  laurels,  which  the  gods  for  conquering 

chiefs  ordain. 
How  they  were  rank'd,  shall  rest  untold  by 

me ; 
With  nameless  nymphs   that   liv'd  in  every 

tree  ; 
Nor  how  the  Dryads,  or  the  woodland  train, 
Disherited,  ran  howling  o'er  the  plain  : 
Nor  how  the  birds  to  foreign  seats  ropair'd, 
Or  beasts,  that  bolted  out,  and  saw  the  forest 

bar'd  • 
Nor  how  the  ground,  now  clear'd,  with  ghastly 

fright 
Beheld  the  sudden  Sun,  a  stranger  to  the  light. 

The  straw,  as  first  I  said,  was  laid  below : 
Of  cliips  and  sere-wood  was  the  second  row  ; 
The  third  of  greens,  and  timber  newly  foH'd 
The  fourth  high  stage  the  fragrant  odours  held, 
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And   pearls,  and   precious   stones,    and   rich 

an-ay, 
In  midst  of  which,  embahn'd,  the  body  lay. 
The  service  sung,  the  maid   with   mourning 

eyes 
The    stubble    fir'd ;    the   smouldering   flames 

arise ; 
This  office  done,  she  sunk  upon  the  ground  ; 
But   what    she    spoke,   recover' d    from   her 

swoon, 
I  want  the  wit  in  moving  words  to  dress  ; 
But  by  themselves  the  tender  sex  may  guess. 
"NMiilc  the  dovoiu-ing  lire  was  burning  fast, 
Rich  jewels  in  the  flame  the  wealthy  ca.^t ; 
And  some  their  shields,  and  some  their  lances 

threw. 
And  gave  their  warrior's  ghost,  a  warrior's 

due. 
Full  bowls  of  wine,  of  honey,  milk,  and  blood. 
Were  pour'd  upon  the  pile  of  burning  wood. 
And  hissing  flames  receive,  and  hungry  lick 

the  food. 
Then    thrice     the    mounted    sqiiadrons    ride 

around 
The    fire,    and    Arcite's    name    they    thrice 

resound ; 
Hail,  and  farewell,  they  shouted  thrice  amain. 
Thrice   facing  to  the   left,  and   thrice   they 

turn'd  again  ; 
StUl  as  they  turn'd,  they  beat  their  clattering 

shields  ; 
The  women  mix  their  cries  ;  and  Clamour  fills 

the  fields, 
The  warlike  wakes  continued  all  the  night. 
And  funeral  games  were  played  at  new  return- 
ing light, 
"Who,  naked,  wrestled  best,  besmear'd  with 

oil. 
Or  who  ^vith  gauntlets  gave  or  took  the  foil, 
I  will  not  teU  you,  nor  would  you  attend  ; 
But  briefly  haste  to  my  long  story's  end. 
I    pass   the    rest  :     the     year   was    fully 

mourn'd. 
And  Palamon  long  since  to  Thebes  roturn'd  : 
\\lien,  liy  the  Grecians'  general  consent, 
At  Athens  Thesevis  held  his  parliament : 
Among  the  laws  that  pass'd,  it  was  decreed. 
That  conqucr'd  Tlielies   from  bondage  should 

be  freed ; 
Reserving  homage  to  tli'  Athenian  throne, 
To  which  the  sovereign  summon'd  Palamon. 
Unknowing  of  the  cause,  he  took  his  way. 
Mournful  in  mind,  and  stUl  in  black  array. 
The  monarch  mounts  the  throne,  and,  plac'd 

on  high, 
Commands    into    the    court     the    beauteous 

Emily  ; 
So  call'd,  .she  came  ;  the  senate  rose,  and  paid 
Becoming  reverence  to  the  royal  maid. 
And  first  soft  whispers  through  th'  assembly 

went : 
"With  silent  wonder   then  they  watch'd   th' 

event : 
All  hush'd,  the  king  arose  with  awful  grace. 
Deep  thought  was  in  his  breast,  and  counsel  in 

his  face. 


At  length,  he  sigh'd  ;    and,  having  first  pre- 

par'd 
Th'  attentive  audience,  thus  his  will  declar'd. 
"  The  Cause  and   Spring  of   Motion,  from 

above. 
Hung  down  on  Earth  the  golden  chain  of  love : 
Great  was  th'  eti'ect,  and  high  was  his  intent, 
"When  peace  among  the  jarring  seeds  he  sent. 
Fire,  flood,  and  earth,  and  air,  by  this  were 

bound. 
And  love,  the  common  Hnk,  the  new  creation 

crown' d. 
The  chain  still  holds  ;  for,  though  the  forms 

decay. 
Eternal  matter  never  wears  away  : 
The    same   first   Mover  certain    bounds   has 

plac'd. 
How  long  those  perishable  forms  shall  last : 
Nor  can  they  last  beyond  the  time  assign'd 
By  that  all-seeing  and  all-making  Mind  : 
Shorten  their  hours  they  may;  forwiU  is  free; 
But  never  pass  th'  appointed  destiny. 
So  men  opprcss'd,  when  weary  of  their  breath. 
Throw  oft"  the  burden,  and  suborn  their  death. 
Then,  since  those  forms  begin,  and  have  their 

end. 
On  some  unalter'd  course  they  sure  depend : 
Parts   of  the   whole   are   we ;    but   God  the 

whole : 
"Who  gives  us  life  and  animating  soul : 
For  nature  cannot  from  a  ijart  derive 
That  being,  which  the  whole  can  only  give  : 
He  perfect,  stable  ;  but  imperfect  we, 
Subject  to  change,  and  dift'crent  in  degree ; 
Plants,  beasts,  and  man  ;  and,  as  our  organs 

are, 
We  more  or  less  of  his  perfection  share. 
But  by  a  long  descent,  th'  etherial  fire 
Corrupts  ;  and  forms,  the  mortal  part  expire 
As  he  withdraws  his  virtue,  so  they  pass, 
And  the  same  matter  makes  another  mass  ; 
This  law  th'  Omniscient  power  was  pleas' d  to 

give, 
That  every  kind  should  by  succession  live  ! 
That  individuals  die,  his  will  ordains, 
The  propagated  species  still  remains. 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees. 
Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees ; 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays  ; 
So  wears  the  paving  pebble  in  the  street. 
And   towns   and  towers   their  fatal  jieriods 

meet . 
So  rivers,  rapid  once,  now  naked  lie, 
Forsaken  of   their  springs ;   and  leave  their 

channels  dry. 
So  man,  at  first  a  drop,  dilates  -vvith  heat. 
Then,  form'd,  the  little  heart  begins  to  beat ; 
Secret  he  feeds,  unknowing  in  the  cell ; 
At  length,  for  hatching  ripe,  he   breaks  the 

shell. 
And  struggles  into  breath,  and  cries  for  aid  ; 
Then,  helpless,  in  his  niotlicr's  lap  is  laid. 
He  creeps,  he  walks,  an<l,  issuing  into  man. 
Grudges    their     life,    from    whence    his    own 

began  : 
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Rt^ekless  of  laws,  affects  to  rule  alone, 
Anxious  to  roi^m,  and  restloKS  on  tho  throne  : 
First  vegetivo,  then  feds,  and  reasons  last ; 
Kich    of    three   souls,  and   lives   all  three  to 

waste. 
Some  thus  :  but  thousands  more  in  flower  of 

For  few  arrive  to  run  the  latter  stape. 
Sunk  in  the  first,  in  battle  some  are  slain, 
And    otliers    whelm'd    beneath    the    stormy 

main. 
"What  makes  all  this,  but  Jupiter  tho  king, 
At    whose     command    we    perish,    and     we 

Pl.ring  ? 
Then  'tis  our  be.st,  since  thus  ordain'd  to  die, 
To  make  a  vii-tuc  of  necessity. 
Take  wliat  ho  gives,  since  to  rebel  is  vain ; 
Tho  bail  grows  better,  which  we  well  sustain  ; 
And  could  wo  choose   the  time,  and  choose 

aright, 
'Tis  best  to  die,  our  honour  at  the  height. 
When  we  have  done  our  ancestors  no  shame. 
But  serv'd  our  friends,  and  well  secui-'d  our 

fame  ; 
Then  should  wo  wish  our  happy  life  to  close, 
And  leave  no  more  for  Fortune  to  dispose  : 
So  should  we  make  our  death  a  glad  relief 
From  future  shame,  from  sickness,  and  from 

grief : 
Enjoying  while  wo  live  the  present  hour, 
And  dying  in  our  excellence  and  flower. 
Then  round  our  death-bed  every  friend  should 

run, 
And  joyous  of  our  conquest  early  won  : 
While  the  malicious  world  with  envious  tears 
Should    gi-udgo   our  happy  end,  and    wish  it 

theirs. 
Since  then  our  Arcite  is  with  honour  dead, 
"Why  should   we  moiu'u,  that   he   so   soon  is 

freed, 
Or  call  untimely  what  the  gods  decreed  ? 
With  gi-icf  as  just,  a  friend  may  he  deplor'd, 
From  a  foul  prison  to  free  air  restor'd. 
Ought  he  to  thank  his  kinsman  or  his  ^vifc, 
Could  tears  recall  him  into  wretched  life  ? 
Their    soitow  hurt  themselves  ;     on   him  in 

lost ; 
And,    worse    than    both,    offends    his   happy 

ghost. 
"Wliat  then  remains,  but,  after  past  annoy, 
To  take  the  good  vicissitude  of  joj'  F 
To  thank  tho   gracious  gods  for  what   they 

give. 
Possess  our  souls,  and,  while  we  live,  to  live  r 
Ordain  we  then  two  sorrows  to  combine. 
And  in  one  point  th'  extremes  of  grief  to  join; 
That  thi'ucc  resulting  joy  may  be  renew'd. 
As  jiuriug  notes  in  harmony  conclude. 
Then  I  propose  that  Palamon  shall  bo 
In  marriage  joined  with  beauteous  Emily  ; 
For  which  already  I  have  gaiu'd  th'  assent 
Qf  my  free  people  in  full  parliament. 
Long    lovo   to    her    has    bomo    the    faithful 

knight, 
And    well    deserv'd,    had    Fortune  done   him 

right : 


'Tis  time  to  mend  her  fault ;  since  Emily 
liy  Arcitc's  death  from  former  vowb  in  free 
If  you,  fair  sister,  ratify  th'  accord. 
And  take   him   for   j-our   husband  and   your 

lord, 
'Tis  no  dishonour  to  confer  your  grace 
On  one  descended  from  a  royal  race  : 
And  were  he  less,  yet  years  of  service  past 
From  grateful  souls  exact  reward  at  last : 
Pity  is  Heaven's  and  yours  ;  nor  can  she  find 
A  throne  so  soft  as  in  a  woman's  mind." 
Ho  said :  she  blush'd ;    and,  as  o'eraw'd  by 

might, 
Seem'd    to   give  Theseus  what   she  gave  the 

knight. 
Then  turning  to  the  Theban  thus  he  said  : 
"  Small  arguments  are  needful  to  persuade 
Your  temper  to  comply  with  my  command ;  " 
And  speaking  thus,  he  gave  Emilia's  hand. 
Smil'd  Venus,  to  behold  her  own  true  knight 
Obtain  the  conquest,  though  he  lost  the  fight ; 
And   bless'd    ^vith   nuptial    bliss    the    sweet 

laborious  night. 
Eros,  and  Anteros,  on  either  side, 
One  fir'd  the  bridegroom,  and  one  warm'd  the 

bride; 
And  long-attending  Hymen,  from  above, 
Shower'd  on  the  bed  the  whole  Idalian  grove. 
All  of  a  tenour  was  thoii'  after-life. 
No  day  discolour'd  with  domestic  strife  ; 
No  jealousy,  but  mutual  truth  beUev'd, 
Secure  repose,  and  kindness  undeceiv'd. 
Thus   Heaven,    bej'ond   the   compass   of   his 

thought, 
Sent  him  the  blessing  he  so  dearly  bought. 

So  maj'  the  queen  of  love  long  duty  bless, 
And  all  true  lovers  find  the  same  success. 

Juhn  Dnjdcn.—Boni  1G31,  Died  1700. 


660.— MAC-FLECIvXOE. 

All  human  things  are  snliject  to  decay  ; 
And,    when   Fate  summons,   monarchs  must 

obey. 
This   Flecknoe   found,   who,   Uke    Augustus, 

young 
Was  call'd  to  empire,  and  had  govem'd  long ; 
In    prose    and    verse    was    own'd,    without 

dispute. 
Through  all  the  realms  of  Nonsense,  absolute. 
This  aged  prince,  now  floiu-ishing  in  peace, 
And  blest  •with  issue  of  a  large  increase, 
Worn  out  with  bus'ness,  did  at  length  debate 
To  settle  the  succession  of  tho  state  ; 
And  pond' ring  which  of  ail  his  sons  was  fit 
To  reign,  and  wage  iunnortal  war  with  Wit, 
Cried,  'Tis  resolved ;  for  Nature  pleads,  that 

bo 
Should  only  rule  who  most  resembles  me. 
ShadweU,  alone,  my  perfect  image  bears, 
Mature  iu  duluoss  from  Ids  tender  years  : 
Shadwcll,  alone,  of  all  my  sons,  was  ho 
Who  stands  confirm' d  iu  full  stupidity. 
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The  rest  to  some  faint  mcanmij  make  pretence  ; 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense. 
Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  maj-  fall, 
Strike  through,  and  make  a  lucid  interval ; 
But  Shadwell's  genuine  night  admits  no  ray  ; 
His  rising  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day. 
Besides,  his  goodly  fabric  fills  the  eye, 
And  seems  design'd  for  thoughtless  majesty  ; 
Thoughtless  as  monarch  oaks,  that  shade  the 

plain, 
And,  spread  in  solemn  state,  supinely  reign. 
HeyAvood  and  Shirley  were  but  tj'pes  of  thee, 
Thou  last  great  prophet  of  Tautology  ! 
Ev'n  I,  a  dunce  of  more  reno^\Ti  than  they, 
"Was  sent  before  but  to  prepare  thy. way  ; 
And,  coarsely  clad  in  Xorvvich  drugget,  came 
To  teach  the  nations  in  thy  greater  name. 
My  warbling  lute,  the  lute  I  whilom  strung, 
WTien  to  King  John  of  Portugal  I  sung. 
Was  but  the  prelude  to  that  glorious  day, 
"NMien  thou  on  silver  Thames  didst  cut  thy 

way 
"With  well-tim'd  oars  before  the  royal  barge, 
Swcll'd  with  the  pride  of  thy  celestial  charge  ; 
And,  big  with  hymn,  commander  of  a  host. 
The  like  was  ne'er  in  Epsom-blankets  toss'd. 
Methinks  I  see  the  new  Arion  sail, 
The  lute  still  trembling  imderneath  thy  nail. 
At  thy  well-sharpen'd  thumb,  from  shore  to 

shore. 
The  trebles  squeak  for  fear,  the  bases  roar  ; 
About  thy  boat  the  httle  fishes  throng. 
As  at  the  morning  toast  that  floats  along. 
Sometimes,  as  prince  of  thy  hannonious  band, 
Thou  wield' st   thy  papers  in  thy  thrashing 

hand. 
St.  Andre's  feet  ne'er  kept  more  equal  time  ; 
Kot   e'en  the   feet   of  thine    own    Psyche's 

rhyme  : 
Though  they  in  number  as  in  sense  excel ; 
So  just,  so  like  Tautology  they  fell. 
That,  pale  with  envy.  Singleton  forswore 
The   lute   and   sword,   which  he  in  triumph 

bore, 
And  Tow'd  he  ne'er  would  act  Villerius  more. 
Here  stopp'd  the  good  old  sire,  and  wept 
for  joy, 
In  silent  raptures  of  the  hopeful  boy. 
All  arguments,  but  most  his  plays,  persuade. 
That  for  anointed  dulness  he  was  made. 

Close  to.  the  walls  which  fair  Augusta  bind 
(The  fair  Augusta,  much  to  fears  inclin'd) 
An  ancient  fabric,  raised  t'  inform  the  sight, 
j       There  stood  of  yore,  and  Barbican  it  hight, 

A  .watch-tower    once  ;     but    now,    so    fate 
'  ordains, 

.       Of  all  the  pile  an  empty  name  remains ;  *     * 

Near  these  a  nursery  erects  its  head, 
j       "Where  queens  are  form'd.  and  future  heroes 
;  bred ; 

1       "Where   unfledg'd  actors  learn  to  laugh  and 
1  cry, 

"Where  infant  punks  their  tender  voices  try, 
And  little  Maximins  the  gods  defy. 
Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buskins  here, 
Kor  greater  Jonson  dares  in  socks  appear ; 


But  gentle  Simkiu  just  reception  finds 
Amidst  this  monument  of  vanish' d  minds  ; 
Pure  clinches  the  suburban  muse  affords. 
And  Panton  waging  liarmless  war  with  words. 
Here    Flecknoe,    as   a   place    to    fame   well- 
known. 
Ambitiously  dcsign'd  his  Shadwell's  throne : 
For  ancient  Dekker  prophesied,  long  since, 
That  in  this  pile  should  reign  a  might.y  prince, 
Born  for  a  scourge  of  wit,  and  flail  of  scnso ; 
To  wliom  true  diUness  should  some  Psyches 

owe ; 
But   worlds  of   misers  from  his  pen  should 

flow  ; 
Humorists  and  hypocrites  it  should  produce ; 
"Whole     Raymond    families,    and    tribes    of 
Bruce. 
Now    empress    Fame    had    publish"  d    the 
renown 
Of  Shadwell's  coronation  through  the  town. 
Kous'd  by  report  of  Fame,  the  nations  meet, 
From   near   Bun    Hill,    and  distant  Watling 

Street ; 
No  Persian  carpets  spread  th'  imperial  way, 
But  scatter"  d  limbs  of  mangled  poets  lay  ;  *  * 
Bilk'd  stationers  for  yeomen  stood  propar'd, 
And  Herringman  was  captain  of  the  guard. 
The  hoary  prince  in  majesty  appear'd. 
High  on  a  throne  of  his  own  labours  rear'd. 
At  his  right  hand  our  young  Ascanius  sat, 
Rome's  other  hope,  and  pillar  of  the  state ; 
His   brows   thick    fogs,    instead    of    glories, 

grace, 
And  lambent  dulness  play'd  around  his  face. 
As  Hannibal  did  to  the  altars  come. 
Sworn  by  his  sire  a  mortal  foe  to  Rome, 
So   Shadwell  swore,  nor  should  his  vow  bo 

vain. 
That  he,  tiU  death,  true  dulness  would  main- 
tain ; 
And,  in  his  father's  right,  and  realm's  defence, 
Ne'er  to  have  peace  with  "Wit,  nor  truce  with 

Sense. 
The  king  himself  the  sacred  unction  made, 
As  king  by  office,  and  as  priest  by  trade. 
In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  ball, 
He  placed  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale  ; 
"Love's    Kingdom"    to    his    right    he    did 

convey 
At  once  his  sceptre  and  liis  rule  of  sway  ; 
"Wliose  righteous  lore  the  prince  had  practis'd 

young, 
And  from  whose  loins  recorded  Psyche  sprung : 
His  temples  last  with  poppies  were  o'erspread, 
That,  nodding,  seem'd  to  consecrate  his  head. 
Just  at  the  point  of  time,  if  fame  not  lie. 
On  his  left  hand  twelve  rev'rcnd  owls  did  fly. 
So  Romulus,  'tis  sung,  by  Tiber's  brook. 
Presage  of  sway  from  twice  six  vultures  took. 
Th'  admiring  throng  loud  acclamations  make, 
And  omens  of  his  future  empire  take. 
The  fire  then  shook  the  honours  of  his  head, 
And  from  his  brows  damps  of  obli\'ion  shed 
Full  on  the  filial  dulness  :  long  he  .stood. 
Repelling  from  his  breast  the  raging  god  ; 
At  length  burst  out  in  tliis  prophetic  mood : 
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"  Heav'n    bless  my  son,   from   Ireland    let 
him  rcif^i, 
To  far  i5arha<loo3  on  the  woatom  main  ; 
Of  his  domiuiou  may  no  end  bo  known. 
And  greater  than  his  father's  bo  his  tlirono ; 
Beyond  Love's  Kingdom  let  him  stretch  his 

lien  1 ' ' 
Ho  pans'd  ;  and  all  the  people  cried,  Amen. 
Tlien  thus  continued  he  :   "  My  son,  advance 
Still  in  new  impudence,  now  ignorance. 
Success    let    others  teach  ;   learn   thou,   from 

mo, 
Pangs  without  birth,  and  fruitless  industry. 
Let  Virtuosos  in  five  years  be  vrnt ; 
Yet  not  one  thouirht  accuse  thy  toil  of  wit. 
Let   gcutlo    George    in    triumph    tread    the 

stage. 
Make  Dorimant  betray,  and  Loveit  rage ; 
Let  Cully,  Cockwood,  Fopling,  charm  the  pit, 
And,  in  their  folly,  show  the  writer's  wit. 
Yet  still  tliy  fools  shall  stand  in  thy  defence, 
And  justify  their  author's  want  of  sense. 
Lot  'cm  bo  all  by  thy  own  model  made 
Of  dulncss,  and  desire  no  foreign  aid  ; 
Tliat  they  to  future  ages  may  be  known, 
Not  copies  drawn,  but  issue  of  thj'  ovra. 
Nay,  let  thy  men  of  wit,  too,  be  the  same, 
All  full  of  thee,  and  diiF'ring  but  in  name. 
But  let  no  alien  Sedley  interpose. 
To  lard  with  wit  thy  hungry  Epsom  prose. 
And,    when   false    flowers   of    rhct'ric    thon 

wonldst  cidl. 
Trust  nature,  do  not  labour  to  bo  dull ; 
But   write  thy  best,  and  top ;   and,  in  each 

line, 
Sir  Formal' s  oratory  will  be  thine  : 
Sir  Formal,    though  unsought,    attends   thy 

quill, 
And  docs  thj'  northern  dedications  fill. 
Nor    let   false   friends   seduce   thy   mind   to 

fame. 
By  arrogating  Jonson's  hostile  name. 
Let  father  Flecknoe  fire  thy  mind  with  praise, 
And  unvle  Oglcby  thy  envy  raise. 
Thou   art   my   blood,   where   Jonson  has  no 

part  : 
What  share  have  we  in  nature  or  in  art  ? 
'Where  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand, 
And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand  ? 
"Where  made  ho  love  in  Prince  Nicandcr's  vein. 
Or  swept  the  dust  in  Psj-che's  humble  strain  ? 
"When   did   his   mu.se   from   Fletcher    scenes 

purloin. 
As   thou   whole   Etherege   dost  transfuse  to 

thine  ? 
But  so  transfus'd  as  oil  and  waters  flow ; 
His  always  floats  above,  thine  sinks  below. 
This  is  thy  pro\4nco,  this  thy  wondrous  waj'. 
New  humours  to  invent  for  each  now  play  : 
This  is  that  boasted  bias  of  thy  mind. 
By  which  one  way  to  dulness  "tis  inolin'd  ; 
"Which   makes  thy  writings  loan  on  one  side 

still. 
And,  in  all  changes,  that  way  bonds  thj-  ^^•ill. 
Nor  lot  tliy  mountain-belly  make  pretence 
Of  likeness  ;  thiues  a  tj-mpanj-  of  sense. 


A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ ; 
But  sure  thou'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit. 
Like  mine,  thy  gentlo  numbers  feebly  creep  : 
Thy    tragic    muse    gives    huiiles ;    thy  comic, 

sleep. 
"With    whate'er    gall    thou  sett'st  thyself   to 

write, 
Thy  inofl'ensivc  satires  never  bite. 
In  thy  felonious  heart,  thou  venom  lies, 
It  does  but  touch  thy  Irish  pen,  and  dies. 
Thy  geniiLS  calls  thee  not  to  purchase  fame 
In  keen  Iambics,  but  mild  Anagram. 
Leave    ^vTiting    plays,    and    choose   for   thy 

command 
Some  peaceful  province  in  Acrostic  land. 
There  thou  may'st  wings  display,  and  altars 

raise. 
And   torture   one   poor   word   ten    thousand 

ways. 
Or,  if  thou  wouldst  thy  diff'rent  talents  suit. 
Set   thy   own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy 
lute." 
He  said :  but  his  last  words  were  scarcely 
heard ; 
For  Bruce  and  Long^-il  had  a  trap  prepar'd  ; 
And  dow^)  thej'  sent  the  yet  declaiming  bard. 
Sinking,  he  left  his  drugget  robe  behind. 
Borne  upwards  by  a  subterranean  wind. 
The  mantle  fell  to  the  young  prophet's  part. 
With  double  portion  of  his  father's  art. 

John  Dnjden.—Born  1631,  Died  1700. 
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'Twas  at  the  royal  feast  for  Persia  won 
Bj'  Philip's  warlike  son ; 

Aloft  in  awful  state 

The  godlike  hero  sate 
On  his  imperial  throne  : 

His  valiant  peers  were  plac'd  around  ; 
Their    brows   with   roses   and   with   myrtles 
bound : 

(So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crown'd) 
The  lovely  Thais,  by  his  side. 
Sate,  like  a  blooming  eastern  bride, 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 

Happy,  happy,  happy  pair  I 

None  but  the  brave. 

None  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. 


Happy,  happy,  happy  pair  I 

None  but  the  brave. 

None  but  the  brave. 

None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. 

Timothcus,  plae"d  on  high 
Amid  the  tuneful  quire. 
With  fljiug  fingers  touchd  the  IjTO  i 
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The  tremblinri:  notes  ascend  the  sky, 
And  heavenly  joys  inspire. 
The  soncr  began  from  Jove, 
"VNTio  left  his  blissful  seats  above 
(Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  love). 
A  dragon's  fiery  form  bely'd  the  god 
Sublime  on  radiant  spires  he  rode, 

"When  he  to  fair  Olympia  prcss'd  : 
And  while  he  sought  her  snowy  breast : 
Then,  round  her  slender  waist  he  curl'd, 
And  stamp'd  an  image  of  himself,  a  sovereign 

of  the  world. 
The  listening  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound, 
A  present  deity,  they  shout  around  : 
A  present  deity  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound  : 

"With  ravish"  d  ears 

The  monarch  hears, 

Assumes  the  god. 

Affects  to  nod. 
And  seems  to  shako  the  spheres. 


With  ravish' d  ears 
The  monarch  hears, 
Assumes  the  god, 
Affects  to  nod. 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

I 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then, the  sweet  musician   \ 

sung :  I 

Of  Bacchus  ever  fair  and  ever  young  :  i 

The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes  ;  | 

Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums  ; 

Flush' d  with  a  piirple  grace 

He  shows  his  honest  face  ;  | 

Now  give  the  hautboys  breath  :    he  comes,  he    i 

comes. 

Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young, 

Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain  ; 
Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  treasure, 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure: 
Rich  the  treasure. 
Sweet  the  pleasure  ; 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 


Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  treasure. 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure: 

Rich  the  treasure. 

Sweet  the  pleasure ; 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

Sooth'd  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain  ; 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again  ; 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes ;    and  thrice 
he  slew  the  slain. 
■  The  master  saw  the  madness  rise  ; 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes  ; 
And,  while  he  Heaven  and  Earth  defy'd, 
Chang' d  his  hand,  and  check'd  his  pride. 
He  chose  a  mournful  Muse 
Soft  pity  to  infuse  : 
He  sung  Darius  great  and  good, 
By  too  severe  a  fate, 


Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen, 
Fallon  from  his  high  estate. 
And  weltring  in  his  blood  ; 
Deserted,  at  his  utmost  need. 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed  : 
On  the  bare  earth  expos' d  ho  lies. 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 
With  downcast  looks  the  joyless  victor 
sate, 
Revolving  in  his  altered  soul 

The  various  turns  of  Chance  below  ; 
And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole  ; 
And  teai-s  began  to  flow. 

CHORLTS. 

Revolving  in  his  alter'd  soul 

The  various  turns  of  Chance  below ; 

And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole  ; 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

The  mighty  master  smil'd,  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degi-ee  : 
'Twas  biit  a  kindred  sound  to  move. 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 
Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures, 
Soon  he  sooth'd  his  soul  to  iilcasures. 
War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble  ; 
Honour  but  an  empty  bubble  ; 

Never  ending,  still  beginning, 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying  ; 

If  the  world  bo  worth  thy  winning, 
Think,  O  think,  it  worth  enjoying  : 
Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee. 
Take  the  good  the  gods  provi<Ie  thee. 
The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause  ; 
So  Love  was  crown'd,  but   Music   won   the 
cause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gaz'd  on  the  fair 
Who  caus'd  his  care, 
And    sigh'd    and     look'd,    sigh'd   and 
look'd, 
Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  again  ; 
At    length,   with    love    and    wine    at    once 

oppress'd, 
The  vanquish' d  victor  sunk  upon  her  l)reast. 

CHORUS. 

The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  liis  pain, 
Gaz'd  on  tlie  fair 
WTio  caus'd  his  care, 
And    sigh'd    and   look'd,    sigh'd    and 
look'd, 
Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  again  : 
At    length,    with    love    and    wine    at     once 

oppress'd, 
The  vanquish' d  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again  : 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain. 
Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder, 
And     rouse    him,    like    a    rattling    peal     of 
thunder. 
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Hark,  hark,  the  horrid  sound 
Has  rais'd  up  his  head  ! 
As  awak'd  from  the  dead, 
And  ainaz'd,  he  stares  around. 
Eevengo,  rcvenfje,  Timotheus  cries, 
See  the  Furies  arise  : 
.See  the  snakes  that  they  rear. 
How  they  hiss  in  their  hair ; 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes ! 
Behold  a  f,'hastly  Ijand, 
Each  a  torch  in  his  hand  ! 
Those  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were 
slain, 

And  unbury'd  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain  : 
Give  the  vengeance  duo 
To  the  valiant  crew. 
Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high. 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes. 
And  ghtteriug  temples  of  their  hostile  gods. 
The  princes  applaud,  with  a  furious  joy  ; 
And  the  king  seiz'd  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to 
destroy ; 

Thais  led  the  way, 
To  light  him  to  his  prey. 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fir'd  another  Troy. 


CHORUS. 

And  the  king  seiz'd  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to 
destroy  ; 

Thais  led  the  way. 
To  litrht  him  to  his  prey. 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fir'd  another  Troy. 

Thus,  long  ago, 
Ere  heaving  bellows  leam'd  to  blow. 

While  organs  yet  were  mute  ; 
Timotheus,  to  his  breathing  flute, 
And  sounding  Ij-re, 
CoiUd  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft 
desire. 
At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame  ; 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store, 
Eularg'd  the  former  narrow  bounds. 
And  added  lengtli  to  solemn  sounds. 
With  Nature's  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown 
before. 
Let  old  Timotheus  j-ield  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown  : 
Ho  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  sides  ; 
She  drew  an  angel  down. 


gUjVxd  chorus. 

At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame ; 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store, 
Enlarg'd  the  former  narrow  bounds, 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds. 
With  Nature's  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown 
before.  I 
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Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 
Or  both  divide  the  crown  ; 

He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies  ; 
She  drew  on  angel  down. 

John  Dryden.—Iiom  1631,  DiM  17( 
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Of  these  the  false  Achitophel  was  first, 

A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst ; 

For  close  designs  and  crooked  counsels  fit  • 

Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit  • 

liestless,  unfix'd  in  principles  and  place  : 

In  power  uupleas'd,  impatient  of  disgrace  : 

A  faery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way 

Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  dccav. 

And  oer-informd  the  tenement  of  cky 

A  dai-ing  pilot  in  extremity  ; 

Pleas'd  wth  the  danger  when  the  waves  went 

high. 
Ho  sought  the  storms ;  but,  for  a  calm  unfit. 
W  oiUd  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  his 

A\'it. 
Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide  : 
Else  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honour 

blest, 
Refuse  his  age  the  needful  hours  of  rest  ? 
Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please  ; 
Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease  ? 
And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won. 
To  that  unf Gather"  d  two-legg'd  thing,  a  son  ; 
Got,  while  his  soul  did  huddled  notions  try, ' 
And  born  a  shapeless  lump,  like  anarchy. ' 
In  friendship  false,  implacable  in  hate  ; 
Eesolv'd  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  state  : 
To  compass  this,  the  triple  bond  he  broke. 
The  pillars  of  the  public  safety  shook, 
And  fitted  Israel  for  a  foreign  yoke  : 
Then  seized  \vith  fear,  yet  stiU  affecting  fame, 
Usurp'd  a  patriot's  all-atoning  name. 
So  easy  still  it  proves,  in  factious  times. 
AVith  public  zeal  to  cancel  private  crimes  : 
How  safe  is  treason,  and  how  sacred  ill 
Where  none  can  sin  against  the  people's  will  ! 
Where   crowds  can   wink,  and  no  offence  be 

known. 
Since  in  another's  guilt  they  find  their  own  : 
"iet  fame  descrv'd  no  enemy  can  grudge  : 
The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge. 
In  Israel's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdin 
^^ith   more   discerning   eyes,  or  hands  more 

clean, 
Unbribd.  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress. 
Swift  of  despatch,  and  easy  of  access. 
C»h  !  had  he  been  content  to  serve  the  crown 
With  virtues  only  proper  for  the  gown ; 
Or  had  the  rankness  of  the  soil  been  freed 
From  cockle,  that  oppress' d  tlie  noble  seed  : 
David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung. 
And  heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  song. 
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But  wild  ambition  lovos  to  slide,  not  stand ; 
And  fortune's  ice  prefers  to  virtue's  land. 
Achitophel.  grown  weary  to  possess 
A  lawful  fame,  and  lazy  happiness, 
Disdain' d  the  golden  fruit  to  gather  free. 
And  lent  the  crowd  liis  arm  to  shake  the  tree. 

John  Dryden.—Born  1631,  Vied  1700. 
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Some  of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of  the  land : 
In  the  first  rank  of  those  did  Zimri  stand ; 
A  man  so  various  that  he  seem'd  to  be. 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome : 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 
"Was  ev'rything  by  starts,  and  nothing  long ; 
But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon, 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon; 
Then    all    for    women,    painting,     rhyming, 

drinking. 
Besides   ten   thousand   freaks   that    died    in 

thinking. 
Blest  madman  I  who  could  ev'ry  hour  employ 
With  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy. 
Railing  and  praising  were  his  usual  themes  ; 
And  both,  to  show  his  judgment,  in  extremes ; 
So  over-violent,  or  over-civU, 
That  ev'ry  man  with  him  was  God  or  devil. 
In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art ; 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert : 
Beggar'd   by  fools,  whom  still  he  found  too 

late, 
He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate  ; 
He  laugh' d  himself  from  court,   then  sought 

relief 
By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne'er  be  chief ; 
For,  spite  of  him,  the  weight  of  business  fell 
On  Absalom  and  wise  Achitophel : 
Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft, 
He  left  not  faction,  but  of  that  was  left. 

John  Dnjden.—Born  1631,  Died  1700. 


664.— THEODORE  AND  HONORIA. 

Of  all  the  cities  in  Romanian  lands. 

The     chief,    and    most    renown'd,    Ravenna 

stands. 
Adorn' d  in  ancient  times  %vith  arms  and  arts, 
And  rich  inhabitants,  with  generous  hearts  ; 
But  Theodore  the  brave,  above  the  rest, 
With  gifts  of  fortune  and  of  nature  bless'd. 
The   foremost   place   for  wealth  and  honour 

held. 
And  all  in  feats  of  chivalry  excell'd. 

This  noble  youth  to  madness  lov'd  a  dame 
Of  high  degree,  Honoria  was  her  name : 


Fair  as  the  fairest,  but  of  haughty  mind, 
And  fiercer  than  became  so  soft  a  kind  ; 
Proud  of  her  birth  (for  equal  she  had  none\ 
The  rest  she  scorn'd,  but  hated  him  alone. 
His    gifts,    his    constant   courtship,    notliing 

gaiu'd  ; 
For  she,  the  more  he  lov'd,  the  more  disdain'd. 
He  liv'd  with  all  the  pomp  he  could  devise. 
At  tilts  and  tournaments  obtain'd  the  prize. 
But  found  no  favour  in  his  lady's  eyes  : 
Relentless  as  a  rock,  the  lofty  maid 
Turu'd  all  to  poison  that  he  did  or  said ; 
Nor  prayers,  nor  tears,  nor  ofl'er'd  vows,  could 

move  ; 
The  work  went  backward,  and  the  more  ha 

strove 
T'    advance   his   suit,  the   farther   from    her 

love. 
Wearied  at  length,  and  wanting  remedy. 
He  doubted  oft,  and  oft  rosolv'd  to  die  ; 
But  pride  stood  ready  to  prevent  the  blow  : 
For  who  would  die  to  gratify  a  foe  ? 
His  generous  mind  disdain'd  so  mean  a  fate  ; 
That  pass'd,  his  next  endeavour  was  to  hate. 
But  vainer  that  relief  than  all  the  rest. 
The  less  he  hop'd,  with  more  desire  possess'd  ; 
Love  stood  the  siege,  and  would  not  yield  his 

breast. 
Change  was  the  next,  but  change  deceiv'd  his 

care  : 
He  sought  a  fairer,  but  found  none  so  fair. 
He  would  have  worn  her  out  by  slow  degrees, 
As  men  by  fasting  starve  tli'  untam'd  disease  : 
But  present  love  requir'd  a  present  ease. 
Looking,  he  feeds  alone  his  famish'd  eyes, 
Feeds   lingering   death,  but  looking  not,  ho 

dies. 
Tet  still  he  chose  the  longest  way  to  fate, 
Wasting  at  once  his  life  and  his  estate. 

His  friends  beheld  and  pitied  him  ia  vain  : 
For  what  advice  can  ease  a  lover's  pain  ? 
Absence,  the  best  expedient  they  could  find. 
Might  save  the  fortune,  if  not  cure  the  mind  : 
This   means   they  long   propos'd,    but    little 

gain'd  ; 
Yet,  after  much  pursuit,  at  length  obtain'd. 

Hard  you  may  think  it  was  to  give  consent. 
But  struggUng  with  his  own  desires  he  went. 
With   large   expense,    and   with    a   pompous 

train. 
Provided  as  to  visit  France  and  Spain, 
Or  for  some  distant  voyage  o'er  the  main. 
But  love  had  clipp'd  his  wings,  and  cut  him 

short  ; 
Confin'd  witliiu  the  purlieus  of  the  court. 
Three  niUes  he  went,  no  farther  could  retreat ; 
Hia  travels  ended  at  his  country-seat : 
To  Chassis'  pleasing  plains  he  took  his  wav, 
There  pitch' d  liis  tents,  and  there  resolv'd  to 

stay. 
The  spring  was  in  the  prime ;  the  neighbour- 
ing grove 
SuppUed  with  birds,  the  choristers  of  love  ; 
Music  unbought,  that  minister'd  dohght 
To    morning   walks,   and  lull'd  his    cares    by 
,    night- 
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There  ho  discharg'd  his  friendn,  but  not  th' 

expense 
Of  fre(iuont  treats  and  proud  maffnificonco. 
He   liv'd   as   kin^s   retire,    thougli    more    at 

larg'e 
From  public  business,  yet  with  equal  charge  ; 
With  house  and  heart  still  open  to  receive ; 
As    well    content    aa    love    would    give    him 

leave  : 
Ho  would  have  liv'd  more  free  ;  but  many  a 

guest, 
\Mio  could  forsake   the   friend,    pursu'd   the 

feast. 
It  hapt  one  morning,  as  his  fancy  led, 
Before  his  usual  hour  he  loft  his  bed  ; 
To  walk  within  a  lonely  lawn,  that  stood 
On  every  side  surrounded  by  a  wood  : 
Alone  ho  walk'd,  to  please  his  pensive  mind, 
And  sought  the  deepest  solitude  to  find. 
'Twas    in    a    grove   of    spreading    pines    ho 

stray' d  ; 
The   winds    within    the    quivering    branches 

play'd, 
And  dancing  trees  a  monmful  music  made. 
Tlie  place  itself  was  suiting  to  his  care, 
Uncouth  and  savage,  as  the  cruel  fair. 
Ho  wander'd  on,  unkno^ving  where  ho  went, 
Lost  in  the  wood,  and  all  on  love  intent ; 
The  day  already  half  liis  race  had  run. 
And  summon'd  him  to  duo  repast  at  noon, 
But  love  could  feel  no  hunger  but  his  o\vn. 
'VMiilst  listening  to  the  murmuring  leaves  he 

stood 
More  than  a  mile  immers'd  within  the  wood, 
At   once  the  wind  was  laid ;  the  whispering 

sound 
Was  dumb  ;  a  rising  earthquake   rock'd   the 

ground ; 
With   deeper   brown    the    grove    was    over- 
spread ; 
A  .sudden  horror  sciz'd  his  giddy  head. 
And  liis  ears  tinkled,  and  his  colour  fled  ; 
Nature  was  in  alarm  ;  somo  danger  nigh 
Seem'd  threaten'd,  though  unseen  to  mortal 

eye. 
Unus'd  to  fear,  he  summon'd  all  his  soul. 
And  stood  collected  in  himself,  and  whole  ; 
Not  long :  for  soon  a  whirlwind  rose  around, 
And  from  afar  he  heard  a  screaming  sound, 
As  of  a  dame  distresa'd,  who  cried  for  aid, 
And  fiU'd  with  loud  laments  the  secret  shade. 
A   thicket    close    besido    the   grove    there 

stood. 
With  briers  and  brambles  chok'd,  and  dwarf- 
ish wood  ; 
From  thence  the  noise,  which  now,  approaching 

near, 
With  more  distinguish'd  notes  invades  his  car ; 
Ho   rais'd  his   head,   and   saw    a    beauteous. 

maid, 
With    hair   dishevell'd,    issuing    through    tho 

shade  ; 
Stripp'd  of  her  clothes,  and  ev'n  those  parts 

reveal'd 
Which  modest  nature  keeps  from  sight  con- 

ceal'd. 


Her  face,  her  hands,  her   naked   limbs  were 

torn, 
With  pa.'<siug  through  tho  brakes  and  prickly 

thorn ; 
Two    mastiffs    gaunt    and    grim    her     flight 

pursu'd. 
And  oft  their  fastened  fangs  in  blood  imbru'd  ; 
Oft   they   came   up,  and   pinch'd   her   tender 

side. 
Mercy,  O  mercy,  heaven  I  she  ran  and  cried. 
When    heaven  was   nam'd,   they   lootj'd  their 

hold  again, 
Then    sprang    she    forth,  they  follow'd    her 

amain. 
Not  far  behinil,  a  kniglit  of  swarthy  face, 
High  on  a  coal-black  steed,  pursu'd  the  chase  ; 
With   flashing    flames    liis  ardent  eyes  wetn 

fill'd. 
And  in  his  hand  a  naked  sword  he  held ; 
Ho  cheer'd  tho  dogs  to  follow  her  who  fled, 
And  vow'd  revenge  on  her  devoted  head. 

As  Theodore  was  bom  of  noble  kind, 
The  brutal  action  rous'd  his  manly  mind  ; 
Mov'd  with  unworthy  usage  of  the  maid. 
He,  though  unarm'd,  resolv'd  to  give  her  aid. 
A   sapling   pine   ho    wrench'd   from   out   the 

ground. 
The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fury  found. 
Thus  fumish'd  for  off'ence,  he  cross'd  the  way 
Betwixt  tho  graceless  villain  and  his  prey. 
The  knight  came  thundering  on,  but,  from 

afar. 
Thus  in  imperious  tone  forbade  the  war  : 
Cease,  Theodore,  to  profi'er  vain  relief, 
Nor  stop  the  vengeance  of  so  just  a  grief ; 
But  give  me  leave  to  seize  my  destind  prey. 
And  let  eternal  justice  take  the  way  : 
I  but  revenge  my  fate,  disdain'd,  betray'd, 
And  suffering  death  for  this  ungrateful  maid. 
Ho   said,    at   once    dismounting   from   the 

steed ; 
For  now  tho  heU-hounds  with  superior  speed 
Had  reach'd  tho  dame,  and,  fastening  on  her 

side, 
Tho  ground  with  issuing  streams  of  purple 

dyed, 
Stood  Theodore,  surjjris'd  in  deadly  fright. 
With    chattering    teeth,    and    bristling    hair 

upright ; 
Yet    arm'd    with    inborn     worth,    Whate'er, 

said  he. 
Thou  art,  who  kuow'st  mo  better  than  I  thee. 
Or  prove  thy  rightful  cause,  or  be  defied  ! 
Tho  spectre,  fiercely  staring,  thus  repUed  : 

Know,  Theodore,  tliy  ancestry  I  claim. 
And  Guido  Cavalcanti  was  my  name. 
One  common  siro  our  fathers  did  beget ; 
My  name  and  story  some  remember  yet. 
Thee,  then  a  boj',  ■within  my  arms  I  laid, 
When  for  my  sins  I  lov'd  tliis  haughty  maid  ; 
Not  less  ador'd  in  life,  nor  ser\-'d  by  me. 
Than  proud  Honoria  now  is  lov'd  by  thee. 
"\\Tiat  ilid  I  not  her  stubborn  heart  to  gain  ? 
But  all  my  vows  were  answer'd  mth  disdain  : 
She    scom'd    my    sorrows    and    despis'd   n'y 

pain.  29» 
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my   days    in   fnutless 
life,    and    plimgd    in    deep 


Long  time  I  dragg'd 

care; 
Then,   loathinj 

despair, 

To  finish  my  unhappy  life,  I  fell 
On  this  sharp  sword,  and  now  am  damn"d  in 

hoU. 
Short  was  her  joy ;    for  soon  th"  insulting 

maid 
By   heaven's   decree   in  tliis  cold  grave  was 

Liid. 
And  as  in  unrepented  sin  she  died, 
Doom'd  to  the  same  bad  place,  is  punish'd  for 

her  pride ; 
Because  she  decm'd  I  well  deserv"d  to  die, 
And  made  a  merit  of  her  cruelty. 
There,  then,   we  met ;    both  tried,  and    both 

were  cast, 
And  this  irrevocable  sentence  passd  : 
That  she,  whom  I  so  long  pursued  in  vain. 
Should  suffer  from  my  hands  a  lingering  pain  : 
Renewed  to  life,  that  she  might  daily  die, 
I  daily  doom'd  to  follow,  she  to  fly  ; 
No  more  a  lover,  but  a  mortal  foe, 
I  seek  her  life  (for  love  is  none  below) ; 
As  often  as  my  dogs  with  better  speed 
Arrest  her  flight,  is  she  to  death  decreed ; 
Then  with  this  fatal  sword,  on  which  I  died, 
I  pierce  her  open  batk  or  tender  side, 
And  tear  that  harden' d  heart  from  out  her 

breast, 
WTiich,  with  her  entrails,  makes  my  hungry 

hounds  a  feast. 
Nor  lies  she  long,  but,  as  her  fates  ordain. 
Springs  up  to  life,  and  fresh  to  second  pain, 
Is  sav'd  to-day,  to-morrow  to  be  slain. 

This,  vers'd  in  death,  th'  infernal   knight 

relates. 
And  then  for  proof  fulfill'd  the  common  fates  ; 
Her   heart  and  bowels  through  her  back  he 

drew, 
And   fed    the    hounds    that    help'd   him    to 

pursue  ; 
Stem   look'd   the   fiend,  as   frustrate  of   his 

will. 
Not  half  suffic'd,  and  greedy  yet  to  Idll. 
And    now    the    soul,    expiring    through 

wound, 
Had  left  the  body  breathless  on  the  ground. 
When  thus  the  grisly  spectre  spoke  again  : 
Behold  the  fruit  of  ill-rewarded  pain  : 
As  many  months  as  I  sustained  her  hate. 
So  many  years  is  she  condemned  by  fate 
To  daily  death  ;  and  every  several  place, 
Conscious  of  her  disdain  and  my  disgrace, 
ilust  witness  her  just  punishment  and  be 
A  scene  of  triumph  and  revenge  to  me  ! 
As  in  this  grove  I  took  my  last  farewell. 
As  on  this  very  spot  of  earth  I  fell. 
As  Friday  saw  me  die,  so  she  my  jirey 
Becomes  even  here,  on  this  revolving  daj*. 
Thus,  while  he  spoke,  the  virgin  from  the 

ground 
Upstarted  fresh,  already  clos'd  the  wound, 
And  unconcem'd  for  all  she  felt  before, 
Precipitates  her  flight  along  the  shore  ; 


the 


The    hell-hounds,  as  ungorg'd  with  flesh  and 

blood, 
Pvursue   their   prey,    and   seek    tb^ir    wonted 

food ; 
The   fiend   remounts  his  courser,  mends   his 

pace. 
And  all  the  ^dsion  vanish'd  from  the  place. 
Long  stood  the  noble  youth  oppress' d  with 

awe. 
And  stupid  at  the  wondrous  things  he  saw. 
Surpassing     common      faith,       transgressing 

nature's  law. 
He  would  have   been   asleep,    and  wish'd    to 

wake  ; 
But    tlrcams,    he    knew,    no    long    impression 

make. 
Though    strong  at   first ;    if  ■vision,  to    what 

end 
But  such  as  must  his  future  state  portend  ? 
His  love  the  damsel,  and  himself  the  fiend. 
But  yet,  reflecting  that  it  could  not  be 
From    heaven,   which    cannot    impious    acta 

decree, 
Eesolv'd  mthin  himself  to  shun  the  snare 
AVliich  heU  for  his  destruction  did  prepare  ; 
And,  as  his  better  genius  should  direct. 
From  an  ill  cause  to  draw  a  good  effect. 

Inspir'd  from  heaven,   he    homeward    took 

his  way. 
Nor  paU'd  liis  new  design  with  long  delay  ; 
But  of  his  train  a  trusty  servant  sent 
To  call  his  friends  together  at  liis  tent. 
They  came,  and,  usual  salutations  paid. 
With  words  premeditated  thus  he  said  : 
What  you  have  often  counseU'd,  to  remove 
My  vain  pursuit  of  unregarded  love. 
By  thrift'  my  sinking  fortune  to  repair. 
Though  late,  yet  is  at  last  become  my  care. 
My  heart  shall  be  my  o-mi ;  my  vast  expense 
Eeduc'd  to  bounds  by  timely  providence. 
This  only  I  require  :  invite  for  me 
Honoria,  with  her  father's  family. 
Her   friends,   and   mine ;    the   cause   I   shall 

display 
On  Friday  next,  for  that's  th'  appointed  day. 
Well  pleased  were  aU  his  friends,  the  task 

was  light ; 
The  father,  mother,  daughter,  they  invite ; 
Hardly  the  dame  was  drawn  to  this  repast, 
But  yet  resolv'd,  because  it  was  the  last. 
The  day  was  come,  the  guests  invited  came, 
And  with  the  rest  th'  inexorable  dame. 
A  feast  prepar'd  with  riotous  expense. 
Much  cost,  more  care,  and  most  magnificence. 
The    place    ordain'd    was    in    that   haunted 

grove 
TVTiere  the  revenging  ghost  pursu'd  his  love  ; 
The  tables  in  a  proud  pavilion  spread. 
With  flowers  below,  and  tissue  overhead  ; 
The  rest  in  rank,  Honoria  chief  in  place, 
Was  artfully  contriv'd  to  set  her  face 
To  front  the  thicket,  and  behold  the  chase. 
The  feast  was  serv'd,  the  time  so  well  fore- 
cast. 
That  just  when  the  desert  and  fruits   were 

plac'd. 
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Tho  fiend's  alarm  began  :  the  hollow  fioimil 
Sung  in  tho  loaves,  tho  forest  shook  around, 
Air  blacken'd,  roll'd  tho  thunder,  groau'd  tlie 

ground. 
Nor  long  befcr3  tho  loud  laments  arise 
Of    ono     distross'd,    and    mastiflfa'     mingled 

cries ; 
And  first  tho  damo  camo  rushing  through  tlio 

wood, 
And   next   tho  famish'd  hounds  that  sought 

tlieir  food. 
And  pi-ip'd  her  flanks,  and  oft  essay'd  their 

jaws  in  blood. 
Last  camo  tho  felon  on  hia  sable  steed, 
Arm'd  with  his  naked  sword,  and  urg'd  his 

dogs  to  speed. 
She  ran,  and  cried,  her  flight  directly  bent 
(A  guest  unbidden)  to  tho  fatal  tent, 
The  scene  of  death,  and  place  ordain'd  for 

punishment. 
Loud  was  the  noise,  aghast  was  every  guest  ; 
The   women   shriek'd,  tho   men   forsook   tho 

feast ; 
Tho    hounds    at    nearer    distance    hoarsely 

bay'd ; 
The  hunter  close  piirsu'd  the  visionary  maid ; 
She   rent   the    heaven    with    loud    laments, 

imploring  aid. 
Tho  gallants,  to  protect  the  lady's  right, 
Tlieii-    falchions    brandish'd    at    the     grisly 

sprite. 
High  on  his  stirrups  ho  provok'd  tho  fight ; 
Then  on  tho  crowd  ho  cast  a  furious  look, 
And    wither' d   all  their   strength   before   he 

spoko : 
Back,  on  your   lives !    Lot  bo,    said   ho,    my 

prey, 
And    let    my   vengeance    take   tho   destined 

way ; 
Vain  are  your  arms,  and  vainer  your  defence. 
Against  th'  eternal  doom  of  Providence  : 
Mine    is    th'     ungrateful    maid    by    heaven 

design' d ; 
Jlercy  she  would  not  give,  nor  mercy  shall 

she  find. 
At  this  the  former  talo  again  he  told 
"With     thundering    tone,    and     dreadful     to 

behold. 
Sunk    were  their  hearts  with  horror  of  the 

crime, 
Nor  needed  to  bo  warn'd  a  second  time, 
But  bore  each  other  back  ;    some  know  the 

face. 
And  all  had  heard  tho  mwch  lamented  case 
Of  him  wlio  fell  for  love,  and  this  the  fatal 

place. 
And  now  th'  infernal  minister  advanc'd, 
Seiz'd  tho  duo  victim,  and  with  fury  launched 
Her  back,  and,  piercing  through  her  inmost 

heart, 
Drew  backward,  as  before,  th'  offending  part ; 
The  reeking  entrails  next  he  tore  away, 
Anil  to  his  meagre  mastiffs  made  a  prey. 
Tho  pale  assistants  on  each  other  star'd, 
With  gajiing  mouths  for  issuing  words  pro- 

par'd; 


Tlie  still-born  vounds-'upott  tho  jialate  bung, 
And  died  imperfect  on  tho  faltering  tongue. 
Tho  fright  was  general ;  but  tho  female  band 
(A  helpless  train)  in  more  confusion  stand  : 
With  horror  shuddering,  on  a  heap  they  run, 
Sick  at  tho  sight  of  halofal  justice  done  ; 
For  conscience  rung  th'  alarm,  and  mado  the 

case  their  own. 
So,  spread  upon  a  lake  with  upward  eye, 
A  plump  of  fowl  behoM  their  foe  on  high  : 
They   close    their  trembling   troop,    and    all 

attend 
On  whom  the  sousing  eagle  ^vill  descend. 
But   most   tho   proud   Honoria  fear'd   th' 

event. 
And  thought  to  her  alone  tho  vision  sent. 
Her  guilt  presents  to  her  distracted  mind 
Heaven's  justice,  Theodore's  revengeful  kind  , 
And  tho  same  fate  to  the  same  sin  assign'd  ; 
Alreadj'  sees  herself  the  monster's  prey. 
And  feels  her  heart  and  entrails  torn  away. 
'Twas  a  mute  scene  of    sorrow  mix'd  with 

fear  ; 
Still  on  the  table  lay  th'  unfiuish'd  cheer  ; 
Tho  knight  and  hungry  mastiffs  stood  around ; 
Tho    mangled    dame    lay    breathless    on    the 

gi'ound : 
When  on  a  sudden,  re-inspir'd  with  breath, 
Again  she  rose,  again  to  suffer  death; 
Nor  staid   the  hell-hounds,    nor   the   hunter 

staid. 
But  foUow'd,  as  licfore,  the  flying  maid  ; 
Th'    avenger   took   from   earth  th'  avenging 

sword, 
And  mounting  light  as  air,  his  sablo  steed  he 

spun-'d. 
The    clouds   dispell'd,   the   sky   resum'd   her 

lisht, 
And  nature  stood  recover'd  of  her  fright. 
But  fear,  the  last  of  ills,  remain'd  behind, 
And  horror  heavy  sat  on  ever}'  mind. 
Nor  Theodore  encourag'd  more  the  feast, 
But  sternly  look'd,  as  hatching  in  his  breast 
Some   deep   designs ;    which,   when   Honoria 

view'd. 
The  fresh  impulse  her  former  fright  renew'd  : 
She  thought  herself  the  trembling  dame  who 

fled, 
And    him  the   grisly  ghost    that  spurr'd   th' 

infernal  steed  ; 
The  more  dismay'd  :  for  when  the  guests  with- 
drew, 
Their  courteous  host,  saluting  all  the  crew. 
Regardless  pass'd  her  o'er,    nor  gracd  with 

kind  adieu  ; 
That  sting  infix'd  within  her  haughtj- mind, 
The  downfall  of  her  empire  she  di\"in'd, 
And  her  proud  heart  with  secret  sorrow  pind. 
Home    as    they    went,    the    sad   discourse 

renew'd 
Of  tho  rclontlcss  danic  to  death  pursu'd. 
And  of  the  sight  obscene  so  lately  view'd. 
None    dost    arraign  the  right<;oiis  doom    she 

bore ; 
Ev'n   thej-  who  pitied  most,  yet  blam'd  her 

more; 


John  Dryden.]  PRESENT  ENJOYMENT  RECOMMENDED.      [Fourth  Pebiod.- 


The  parallel  they  needed  not  to  name, 
But   in   the   dead    they    damn'd   the    living 
dame. 
At  every  little  noise  she  look'd  behind, 
Tor  still  the  knight  was  present  to  her  mind  ; 
And  anxious  oft  she  started  on  the  way. 
And  thought  the  horseman  ghost  came  thund- 
ering for  his  prey. 
Retum'd,  she  took  her  bed  with  little  rest, 
But   in   short  slumbers   dreamt   the   funeral 

feast ; 
Awak'd,  she  tum'd  her  side,  and  slept  again ; 
The    same   black   vapours    mounted    in    her 

brain. 
And   the  same  dreams  retum'd  with  double 
pain. 
Now   forc'd   to   wake,   because    afraid    to 
sleep. 
Her  blood  all  fever'd,  with  a  furious  leap 
She  sprang  from  bed,  distracted  in  her  mind, 
And  fear'd,  at  every  step,  a  twitching  sprite 

behind. 
Darkling   and  desperate,   -with   a  staggering 

pace. 
Of  death  afraid,  and  conscious  of  disgrace. 
Fear,    pride,    remorse,    at    once    her    heart 

assail'd  ; 
Pride  put  remorse  to  flight,  but  fear  prevail'd. 
Friday,  the  fatal  day,  when  next  it  came. 
Her  soul  forethought  the  fiend  would  change 

his  game, 
And  her  pursue,  or  Theodore  be  slain. 
And  two  ghosts  join  their  packs  to  hunt  her 

o'er  the  plain. 
This  dreadful  image  so  possess'd  her  mind, 
That,  desperate  any  succour  else  to  find. 
She  ceas'd  all  farther  hope,  and  now  began 
To  make  reflection  on  th'  unhappy  man  : 
Rich,  brave,  and  young,  who  past  expression 

lov'd ; 
Proof  to  disdain,  and  not  to  be  remov'd  ; 
Of  all  the  men  respected  and  admir'd,^ 
Of  all  the  dames,  except  herself,  dosir'd  : 
WTiy  not  of  her  ?  preferr'd  above  the  rest 
By  him  ^vith  knightly  deeds,  and  open  love 

prof  ess' d? 
So  had   another   been,   where   he   his    vows 

address'd. 
This    queU'd    her    pride,   yet   other    doubts 

remain' d. 
That,  once  disdaining,  she  might  bo  disdain'd. 
The  fear  was  just,  but  greater  fear  prevail'd  : 
Fear  of  her  Ufe  by  hellish  hounds  assail'd. 
He  took  a  lowering  leave  :  but  who  can  tell 
What    outward     hate     might     inward     love 

conceal  ? 
Her  sex's  arts  she  knew  :  and  why  not,  then. 
Might    deep    dissembling    have   a    place    in 

men  ? 
Here  hope  began  to  dawn  ;  resolv'd  to  try, 
She  fix'd  on  this  her  utmost  remedy  : 
Death  was  behind,  but  hard  it  was  to  die  ; 
'Twas  time  enough  at  last  on  death  to  call. 
The  precipice  in  sight ;  a  shrub  was  all 
That  kindly  stood  betwixt  to  break  the  fatal 
fall. 


One  maid  she  had,  belov'd  above  the  rest : 
Secure  of  her,  the  secret  she  confoss'd  ; 
And  now  the  cheerful  light  her  fears  dispeU'd  ; 
She   with    no    winding  turns  the  truth   con- 
ceal'd, 
But  put  the  woman  off,  and  stood  rcvcal'd. 
With    faults  confess'd   commission'd    her   to 

If  pity  yet  had  place,  and  reconcile  her  foe  ; 
The   welcome   message   made,   was   soon  re- 

celv'd ; 
'Twas  to  be  wish'd,  and  hop'd,   but   scarce 

bcUev'd  ; 
Fate  seem'd  a  fair  occasion  to  present ; 
He   knew   the    sex,    and    fear'd    she    might 

repent. 
Should  he  delay  the  moment  of  consent. 
There   yet   remain' d   to  gain  her  friends    (a 

care 
The  modesty  of  maidens  well  might  spare); 
But  she  with  such  a  zeal  the  cause  embrac'd 
(As  women,  where  they  will,  are  all  in  haste). 
The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside. 
Were  overborne  by  fury  of  the  tide  ; 
With  full  consent  of  aU  she  chang'd  her  state  ; 
Resistless  in  her  love,  as  in  her  hate. 
By  her  example  warn'd,  the  rest  beware  ; 
More  easy,  less  imperious,  were  the  fair  ; 
And    that    one    hunting,    which    the    devil 

design'd 
For  one  fair  female,  lost  him  half  the  kind. 

John  Dryden.— Born  1631,  Died  1700. 


665.— ENJOYMENT   OF   THE   PRESENT 
HOUR  RECOMMENDED. 

Enjoy  the  present  smiling  hour, 
And  put  it  out  of  Fortune's  pow'r  : 
The  tide  of  business,  like  the  running  stream. 
Is  sometimes  high,  and  sometimes  low. 

And  always  in  extreme. 
Now  with  a  noiseless,  gentle  course 
It  keeps  within  the  middle  bed  ; 
Anon  it  lifts  aloft  the  head. 
And  bears  down  all  before  it  with  impetuous 
force  ; 
And  trunks  of  trees  come  rolling  down  ; 
Sheep  and  their  folds  together  drown  : 
Both  house  and  homestead  into  seas  are 

borne ; 
And  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations 
torn  ; 
And    woods,    made    thin    with    winds,    their 
scatter' d  honours  mourn. 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone. 
He  who  can  call  to-day  his  own  : 
He  who,  secure  within,  can  say, 

To-morrow    do   thy  worst,   for  I   have   liv'd 
to-day. 


Froyn  1649  to  1689.] 


THE  SPLENDID  SHILLING. 


[John  Philips. 


Be  fair  or  foul,  or  rain  or  shine, 
The  joys  I  have  possesa'd,  in  spite  of  fate,  are 
mine. 
Not  heaven  itself  upon  the  pa.st  has  power; 
But  what  has  been,  has  beuii.  and  I  have  had 
my  hour. 

Fortune,  that  with  maUcious  joy 

Does  man,  her  slave,  oppress, 
Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy, 

Is  seldom  ploas'd  to  bless  : 
Still  various,  and  inconstant  still. 
But  with  an  inclination  to  bo  ill, 

Promotes,  decades,  doligrhts  in  strife. 
And  makes  a  lottery  of  life. 
I  can  enjoy  her  while  she  's  kind  ; 
But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind. 

And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 
I  puff  tlie  prostitute  away. 
The  little  or  the  much  she  gave   is  quietly 
resigrn'd  : 
Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  arm  ; 
And  virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me 
wann. 

What  is  't  to  me. 
Who  never  sail  in  her  unfaithful  sea, 
If  storms  arise,  and  clouds  grow  black  ; 
If  the  mast  split,  and  threaten  wreck  ? 
Then  let  the  greedy  merchant  fear 
For  his  ill-gotten  gain  ; 
And  pray  to  gods  that  will  not  hear, 
While  the  debating  ^vinds  and  billows  bear 
His  wealth  into  the  main. 
For  me,  secure  from  Fortune's  blows. 
Secure  of  what  I  cannot  lose. 
In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  sail. 
Contemning  all  the  blustering  roar  ; 

And  running  with  a  merry  gale. 
With  friendly  stars  my  safety  seek, 
Within  some  little  winding  creek, 
And  see  the  storm  ashore. 

John  Dnjden.—Born  1631,  Died  1700. 


666.— THE  SPLENDID  SHILLING. 

"  .     .     .     .     Sing,  heavenly  Muse ! 

Things  unattempted  yet,  in  prose  or  rhyme,"' 

A  shilling,  breeches,  and  chimeras  dire. 

Happy  the  man,  who,  void  of  cares  and  strife. 
In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 
A  Splendid  Shilling  :  he  nor  hears  with  pain 
New  oysters  cry"d,  nor  sighs  for  cheerful  ale  ; 
But    with   his    friends,    when   nightly  mists 

arise. 
To  Juniper's  Magpie,  or  Town-hall  repairs  : 
Where,  mindful  of  the  nymph,  whose  wanton 

eye 
Transfix'd    his    soul,    and    kindled    amorous 

flames, 


Chloe,  or  Phillis,  ho  eaxih  circling  glass 
Wisheth  her  health,  and  joy,  and  equal  love. 
Meanwhile,  ho  amokes,  and  laughs  at  merrv 

tale, 
Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint. 
But  I,  whom  griping  Penury  surrounds. 
And  Hunger,  sure  attendant  upon  Want, 
With  scanty  offals,  and  small  acid  tiff, 
(Wretched  repast  I)  my  meagre  corjjse  sustain  : 
Then  solitary  walk,  or  doze  at  home 
In  garret  vile,  and  with  a  warming  jjuff 
Regale  chill'd  fingers  :  or  from  tube  as  black 
As  winter  chimnej',  or  well-polish'd  jet. 
Exhale  mundungns,  ill-perfuming  scent : 
Not  blacker  tube,  nor  of  a  shorter  size. 
Smokes  Cambro-Briton  (vers'd  in  pedigree 
Sprung  from  Cadwallador  and  Arthur,  kings 
Full  famous  in  romantic  tale)  when  he 
O'er  many  a  craggy  hill  and  barren  cliff, 
Upon  a  cargo  of  fam'd  Cestrian  cheese. 
High  over-shadowing  rides,  with  a  design 
To  vend  his  wares,  or  at  th'  Arvonian  mart. 
Or  Maridunum,  or  the  ancient  town 
Yclep'd  Brechinia,  or  where  Vaga's  stream 
Encircles  Ariconium,  fruitful  soil  1 
Whence  flow  ncctareous  wines,  that  well  may 

vie 
With  Massic,  Setin,  or  renown'd  Falem. 
Thus   while    my  joyless    minutes    tedious 

flow. 
With  looks  demure,  and  silent  pace,  a  Dun, 
Horrible  monster  !  hated  by  gods  and  men. 
To  my  ai'rial  citadel  ascends, 
W^ith  vocal  heel  thrice  thundering  at  my  gate. 
With  hideous  accent  thrice  he  calls  ;  I  know 
The  voice  ill-boding,  and  the  solemn  sound. 
What     should    I    do  ?     or    whither    turn  ■■ 

Amaz'd, 
Confounded,  to  the  dark  recess  I  fly 
Of   wood-hole ;    straight   my   bristling    hairs 

erect 
Through  sudden  fear ;  a  chilly  sweat  bedews 
My    shuddering    limbs,    and    (wonderful    to 

tell  1) 
M3'  tongue  forgets  her  faculty  of  speech  : 
So  horrible  he  seems  !     His  faded  brow, 
Entrench'd  ■with  many  a   frown,    and  conic 

beard, 
And    spreading    band,   admir'd     by   modem 

saints. 
Disastrous  acts  forebode  :  in  his  right  hand 
Long  scrolls  of  paper  solemnly  he  waves. 
With  characters  and  figures  dire  inscxibd, 
Grievous  to  mortal  eyes  (ye  gods,  avert 
Such  plagues  from  righteous  men  I).     Behind 

him  stalks 
Another  monster,  not  unlike  himself, 
Sullen  of  aspect  by  the  vulgar  call'd 
A  catchpole,  whose  polluted  hands  the  gods, 
With  force  incredible,  and  magic  charms. 
First  have  endued :  if  he  his  ample  palm 
Should  haply  on  ill-fated  shoulder  lay 
Of  debtor,  straight  his  body,  to'  the  touch 
Obsequious  (as  whilom  knights  were  wont). 
To  some  enchanted  castle  is  convey'd, 
"NVTiere  gates  impregnable,  and  coercive  chains 
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TO  A  VERY  YOUXG  LADY. 


[Fourth  Period. — 


In  durance  strict  detain  him,  till,  in  form 
Of  money,  Pallas  sets  the  captive  free. 

Beware,  ye  debtors  !  when  ye  walk,  beware, 
Be  circumspect  :  oft  ■with  insidious  ken 
The  caitiff  eyes  yoiir  steps  aloof,  and  oft 
Lies  perdue  in  a  nook  or  gloomj-  cave, 
Prompt  to  enchant  some  inadvertent  wretch 
AVith  his  unhallow'd  touch.     So  (poets  sing) 
Grimalkin,  to  domestic  vermin  sworn 
An  everlasting  foe,  with  watchful  eye. 
Lies  nightly  brooding  o'er  a  chinky  gap. 
Protending    her    fell    claws,   to    thoughtless 

mice 
Sure  ruin.     So  her  disembowell'd  web 
Arachne,  in  a  hall  or  kitchen,  spreads 
ObA'ious  to  vagrant  flies  :  she  secret  stands 
Within  her  woven  cell :  the  humming  prey, 
Eegardless  of  their  fate,  rush  on  the  toils 
Inextricable,  nor  will  aught  avail 
Their  arts,  or  arms,  or  shapes  of  lovely  hue  ^ 
Tlie  wasp  insidious,  and  the  buzzing  drone, 
And  butterfly,  proud  of  expanded  ^^■ings, 
Distinct  with  gold,  entangled  in  her  snares, 
V  seless  resistance  make ;  with  eager  strides, 
She  towering  flies  to  her  expected  spoils  ; 
Then,  with  envenom'd  jaws,  the  vital  blood 
Drinks  of  reluctant  foes,  and  to  her  cave 
Their  bulky  carcasses  triumphant  drags. 
So   pass   my  days.      But   when   nocturnal 
shades 
This  world  envelop,  and  th'  inclement  air 
Persuades  men  to  repel  benumbing  frosts 
With  pleasant  ^\'incs,  and  crackliAg  blaze  of 

wood  ; 
Me,  lonely  sitting,  nor  the  glimmering  light 
Of  make-weight  candle,  nor  the  joyous  talk 
Of  loving  friend,  delights  :  distress'd,  forlorn, 
Amidst  the  hoiTOurs  of  the  tedious  night. 
Darkling    I     sigh,    and     feed    with     dismal 

thoughts 
My  anxious   mind :    or    sometimes  mournful 

verse 
Indite,  and  sing  of  groves  and  mji-tle  shades. 
Or  desfjerate  lady  near  a  purling  stream, 
Or  lover  pendant  on  a  willow-tree. 
Meanwhile  I  labour  with  eternal  drought. 
And  restless  wish,    and  rave ;    my  parched 

throat 
Finds  no  relief,  nor  heavy  eyes  repose  : 
But  if  a  slumber  haply  does  invade 
My  weary  hmbs.  my  fancy  's  still  awake, 
Thoughtful  of  drink,  and  eager,  in  a  dream, 
Tipples  imaginary  pots  of  ale. 
In  vain  ;  awake  I  find  the  settled  thirst 
Still   gnawing,    and    the    pleasant    phantom 
curse. 
Thus     do     I     Uve,     from    pleasure    quite 
debarr'd, 
Nor  taste  the    fruits   that  the    Sun's    genial 

rays 
Mature,  john-apple,  nor  the  downy  peach, 
Nor  walnut  in  rough-furrow' d  coat  secure, 
Nor  medlar,  fruit  delicious  in  decay  ; 
Afflictions  great !  yet  greater  still  remain  : 
My  galligaskins,  that  have  long  withstood 
The  winter's  fury,  and  encroaching  frosts. 


By  time  subdued  (what  ■will  not  time  subdue?) 
A  horrid  chasm  disclos'd  with  orifice 
Wide,  discontinuous  ;  at  which  the  winds 
Eurus  and  Auster,  and  the  dreadful  force 
Of  Boreas,  that  congeals  the  Cronian  waves, 
Tumultuous  enter  with  dire  chilling  blasts. 
Portending  agues.     Thus  a  well-fraiight  ship. 
Long  sail'd    secure,    or   through   th'  Mgean 

deep, 
Or  the  Ionian,  till  cruising  near 
The  Lilybean  shore,  vrith  hideous  crush 
On  Scylla  or  Chary bdis  (dangerous  rocks  !) 
She  strikes  rebounding ;  whence  the  shatter'd 

oak. 
So  fierce  a  shock  unable  to  -withstand. 
Admits  the  sea  :  in  at  the  gaping  side 
The   crowding   waves    gush  with  impetuous 

rage, 
Resistless,  overwhelming;  horrors  seize 
The  mariners  ;  Death  in  their  eyes  appears, 
They  stare,  they  lave,  they  pump,  they  sweai, 

they  pray : 
(Vain  efforts  !)  still  the  battering  waves  rush 

in. 
Implacable,  till,  delug'd  by  the  foam. 
The  ship  sinks  foundering  in  the  vast  abyss. 

John  Philips.— Born  1676,  Died  1708. 


667.— TO  A  VERY  YOUNG  LADY. 

Ah,  Chloris  !  that  I  now  could  sit 

As  uuconcern'd,  as  when 
Your  infant  beauty  could  beget 

No  pleasure,  nor  no  pain. 

AVhen  I  the  dawn  used  to  admire, 
And  praised  the  coming  day  ; 

I  little  thought  the  growing  fire 
Must  take  my  rest  away. 

Your  charms  in  harmless  childhood  lay. 

Like  metals  in  the  mine. 
Age  from  no  face  took  more  away. 

Than  youth  conceal' d  m  thine. 

But  as  your  charms  insensibly 

To  their  perfection  prest. 
Fond  Love,  as  unperceived  did  fly. 

And  in  my  bosom  rest. 

My  passion  with  your  beauty  grew. 

And  Cupid  at  my  heart, 
StiU  as  his  mother  favour'd  you. 

Threw  a  new  flaming  dart. 

Each  gloried  in  their  wanton  part : 

To  make  a  lover,  he 
Employ'd  the  utmost  of  his  art. 

To  make  a  Beauty,  she. 


From  1649  to  1C89.] 


THE  SEEDS  OF  LOVE.  [Mrs.  Fleetwood  Habeegham. 


Thougrh  now  I  plowly  bend  to  lovo 

Uncxrtain  of  my  luto, 
If  your  fair  self  my  chains  approve, 

I  shall  my  freedom  hato. 

Lovers,  like  dying  men,  may  well 

At  first  disordor'd  bo, 
Since  none  alivo  can  truly  tell 

W^hat  fortune  they  must  see. 

Sir  Charles  Sedleij.—Born  1G39,  Died  1701 


668.— SONG. 

Love  still  has  something  of  tho  sea, 
From  whence  his  mother  rose  ; 

No  time  his  slaves  from  doubt  can  free, 
Nor  give  their  thoughts  repose. 

Thoy  are  bccalm'd  in  clearest  days, 

And  in  rough  weather  toss'd  ; 
They  wither  under  cold  delays. 

Or  are  in  tempests  lost. 

One  while  they  seem  to  toucli  tho  port. 

Then  straight  into  tho  main 
Some  angry  wind,  in  cruel  sport, 

The  vessel  drives  again. 

At  first  Disdain  and  Pride  they  fear, 
Which  if  thoy  chance  to  'scape, 

Eivals  and  Falsehood  soon  appear. 
In  a  more  cruel  shape. 

By  such  degrees  to  joy  they  come, 

And  are  so  long  %vithstood  ; 
So  slowly  they  receive  the  sun, 

It  hardly  docs  them  good. 

'Tis  cruel  to  prolong  a  pain  ; 

And  to  defer  a  joy, 
JBelievc  me,  gentle  Celemene, 

Offends  the  winged  boy. 

An  hundred  thousand  oaths  your  fears. 

Perhaps,  would  not  remove  ; 
And  if  I  gazed  a  thousand  years, 

I  could  not  deeper  love. 

Sir  Charles  Sedley. — Born  1639,  Died  1701. 


669.— COSMELIA'S  CHAEMS. 

Cosmclia's  charms  inspire  my  lays, 
Who,  fair  in  Nature's  scorn. 

Blooms  in  tho  winter  of  her  days, 
Like  Glastenbury  thorn. 

Co^mclia  's  cruel  at  threescore  ; 

Like  bards  in  modem  plays, 
Four  acts  of  life  pass  guiltless  o'er. 

But  in  tho  fifth  she  slays. 


If  e'er,  in  eager  liopes  of  bliss, 

Within  her  arms  you  full, 
The  plasterd  fair  returns  tho  kiss — 

Like  Thisljc — through  a  wall. 

Sir  Charles  Sedley. — Lorn  1639,  Di'.d  1701. 


670.— SONG. 

My  dear  mistress  has  a  heart 

Soft  as  those  kind  looks  she  gave  mo, 
"When,  with  love's  resistless  art. 

And  her  0303,  she  did  enslave  me. 
But  her  constancy  's  so  weak. 

She's  so  wild  and  apt  to  wander. 
That  my  jealous  lieart  wouhl  break, 

Should  we  live  one  day  asunder. 

Melting  joys  about  her  move. 

Killing  pleasures,  wounding  blisses  ; 
She  can  dress  her  eyes  in  love. 

And  her  lips  can  warm  with  kisses. 
Angels  listen  when  she  speaks  ; 

She's  my  delight,  all  mankind's  wonder  ; 
But  my  jealous  heart  would  break. 

Should  we  live  one  day  asunder. 

Sir  Charles  Sedley. — Born  1639,  Died  1701. 


671.— THE  SEEDS  OF  LOVE. 

I  sowed  the  seeds  of  love,  it  was  all  in  the 
spring, 

In  April,  May,  and  June,  likewise,  when  small 
birds  they  do  sing ; 

My  garden  's  well  planted  with  flowers  every- 
where. 

Yet  I  had  not  tho  libertj-  to  choose  for  myself 
the  flower  that  I  loved  so  dear. 

My  gardener  he  stood  by,  I  asked   him  to 

choose  for  me. 
He  chose  me  the  ^^olet,  tho  lily,  and  pink,  but 

those  I  refused  all  three ; 
The  violet  I  forsook,  because  it  fades  so  soon, 
The  lily  and  the  pink  I  did  o'erlook,  and  I 

vowed  I  'd  stay  till  June. 

In  June  there  's  a  red  rose-bud,  and  that 's  the 

flower  for  mo ! 
But  often  have  I  plucked  at  the  red  rose-bud 

till  I  gained  the  willow-tree  ; 
Tho  willow-tree  will  twist,  and  the  willow-treo 

will  twine. — 
Oh !    I  wish  I  was  in  tho  dear  youth's  arms 

that  once  had  the  heart  of  mine. 


Thomas  Flatman.] 


FOR  THOUGHTS. 


[Fourth  Period. — 


My  jrardencr  he  stood  by,  he  told  me  to  take 

great  care. 
For   in   the  middle  of   a  red  roso-biid  there 

grows  a  sharp  thorn  there  ; 
I  told  him  I  'd  take  no  care  till  I  did  feel  the 

smart, 
And  often  I  plucked  at  the  red  rose-bnd  till  I 

pierced  it  to  the  heart. 

I'  U  make  me  a  posy  of  hyssop, — no  other  I 

can  touch, — 
That  all  the  world  may  plainly  see  I  love  one 

flower  too  much  ; 
^ly  garden  is  run  >vild  !    where  shall  I  plant 

anew — 
For   my  bed,  that   once    was   covered   •N\-ith 

thyme,  is  all  overrun  -with  ruo  ? 

Mrs.  Fleetu-ood  Hahergham. — About  1689. 


672.— FOE  THOUGHTS. 

Thoughts  !  what  are  they  ? 

They  are  my  constant  friends  ; 

AVho,  when  harsh  fate  its  dull  brow  bends, 

Uncloiad  me  -with  a  smiling  ray, 

And  in  the  depth  of  midnight  force  a  day. 

WTien  I  retire  and  flee 

The  busy  throngs  of  company. 

To  hug  myself  in  privacy, 

O  the  discourse,  the  pleasant  talk 

"Twixt  us,  my  thoughts,  along  a  lonely  walk  ! 

You  like  the  stupif  jdng  wine. 

The  dj'ing  malefactors  sip, 

With  shivering  lip, 

T'  abate  the  rigour  of  their  doom 

By  a  less  troublous  cut  to  their  long  home, 

Make  me  slight  crosses  though  they  piled  up 

lie. 
All  by  th'  enchantments  of  an  ecstacy. 

Do  I  desire  to  see 
The  throne  and  majesty 
Of  that  proud  one, 

Brother  and  uncle  to  the  stars  and  sun. 
Those  can  conduct  me  where  such  joys  reside. 
And  waft  me  cross  the  main,  sans  wind  and 
tide. 

Would  I  descry 

Those  radiant  mansions  'bove  the  sky. 

Invisible  by  mortal  eye. 

My  thoughts,  my  thoughts  can  lay 

A  shining  track  there  to. 

And  nimbly  fleeting  go ; 

Through  all  the  eleven  orbs  can  shove  away ; 

These  too  like  Jacob's  ladder  are, 

A  most  angelic  thoroughfare. 

The  wealth  that  shines 

In  the  Oriental  mines, 

Those  sparkling  gems  which  nature  keeps 

Within  her  cabinet  the  deeps. 


The  verdant  fields, 

The  rarities  the  rich  world  yields. 

Rare  structures,  whose  each  gilded  spire. 

Glimmers   like   lightning,    which   while   men 

admire 
They  deem  the  neighb'ring  sky  on  fire  : 
These  can  I  gaze  upon,  and  glut  mine  eyes 
With  myriads  of  varieties. 
As  on  the  front  of  Pisgah  I 
Can  th'  Holy  Land  through  these  my  optics 

spy- 
Contemn  we  then 
The  peevish  rage  of  men. 
Whose  violence  ne'er  can  divorce 
Our  mutual  amity. 
Or  lay  so  damn'd  a  curse 
As  non-addresses  'twixt  my  thoughts  and  me; 
For  though  I  sigh  in  irons,  they 
Use  their  old  freedom,  readily  obey, 
And  when  my  bosom  friends  desert  me  stay. 

Come  then,  my  darlings,  I'll  embrace 

My  privilege  :  make  known 

The  high  prerogative  I  own 

By  making  all  allurements  give  you  place  ; 

Whose  sweet  society  to  me 

A  sanctuary  and  a  shield  shall  be 

'Gainst  the  fuU  quivers  of  my  destiny. 

Tliomas  Flatman.—Born  1635,  Died  1688. 


673.— DYING. 

When  on  my  sick-bed  I  languish, 
Full  of  sorrow,  full  of  anguish  ; 
Fainting,  gasping,  trembling,  crying. 
Panting,  groaning,  speechless,  dying — 
Methinks  I  hear  some  gentle  spirit  say — 
"  Be  not  fearful,  come  away  !  " 

Thomas  Flatman. — Born  1635,  Died  1688. 


674.— THE  THOUGHT  OF  DEATH. 

Oh  !  the  sad  day 
When  friends  shall    shake  their  heads,   and 
say— 

"  Oh,  miserable  me  !  " 
Hark  !  how  he  groans ;  look  how  he  pants  for 

breath  ; 
See    how    he   struggles   with   the    pangs    of 
Death  ! 
When  they  shall  say  of  these  poor  eyes. 

How  hollow  and  how  dim  they  be  ; 
Mark  how  his  breast  doth  swell  and  rise 
Against  his  potent  enemy  ! 
When  some  old  friend  shall  slip  to  my  bed- 
side. 
Touch  my  chill  face,  and  thence  shall  gently 
slide ; 
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And  when  his  next  companions  say — 

"  How  cloth  ho  do  ?  "What  hopes  'f  "  shall  turn 

away ; 
Answering  only  with  a  lift-iip  hand — 
"  Who  can  his  fate  withstand  r  " 
Then  shall  a  pasp  or  two  do  more 
Than  e'er  my  rhetoric  could  before  ; 
Persuade  the  peevish  world  to  trouble  me  no 

more. 

Thomas  Flatman. — Born  1C35,  Died  1088. 


675.— AN  EVENING  HYMN. 

Sleep,  downy  sleep,  oomo  close  my  eyes, 
Tired  with  beholding  vanities  ; 

Welcome,  sweet  sleep,  that  drives  away 
The  toils  and  follies  of  the  day. 

On  thy-  soft  bosom  will  I  lie, 

Forget  the  world  and  learn  to  die : 

0  Israel's  watchful  Shepherd,  spread 
Thine  angel  tents  around  my  bed. 

Clouds  and  thick  darkness  veil  thy  throne, 
Its  awful  glories  all  unknown  : 

Oh  !  dart  from  thence  one  cheering  ray, 
And  turn  my  midnight  into  day. 

Thiis,  when  the  morn,  in  crimson  drest, 
Breaks  from  the  chambers  of  the  east, 

My  grateful  songs  of  praise  shall  rise 
Like  fragrant  incense  to  the  skies. 

Tlwmas  Flatman. — Born  1635,  Died  1CS8. 


676.— HYMN  TO  THE  ALMIGHTY. 

Great  God,  whose  sceptre  rules  the  earth, 

Distil  Thy  fear  into  my  heart. 
That  being  wrapt  ^\ath  holy  mirth, 

I  may  proclaim  how  good  Thou  art : 
Open  my  lips,  that  I  may  sing 
Full  praises  to  my  God,  my  King. 

Great  God,  Thy  garden  is  defaced, 

The  weeds  thrive  there.  Thy  flowers  decay  ; 
0  call  to  mind  Thy  promise  past. 

Restore  Thou  thorn,  cut  these  away  : 
Till  then  let  not  the  weeds  have  power 
To  starve  or  stint  the  poorest  flower. 

In  all  extremes.  Lord,  Thou  art  still 
The  mount  whereto  my  hopes  do  flee ; 

0  make  my  soul  detest  all  ill. 

Because  so  much  abhorred  by  Thee  : 

Lord,  let  Thy  gracious  trials  show 

That  I  am  just,  or  make  me  so. 

Shall  mountain,  desert,  beast,  and  tree. 
Yield  to  that  heavenly  voice  of  Thine  ; 

And  shall  that  voice  not  startle  me. 

Nor  stir  this  stone — this  heart  of  mine  ? 

No,  Lord,  till  Thou  new  bore  mine  ear, 

Thy  voice  is  lost,  I  cannot  hear. 


Fountain  of  Light,  and  li\nng  breatli, 
AVhose  mercies  never  fail  nor  faile, 

Fill  me  with  life  that  hath  no  death. 
Fill  mo  witli  life  that  hath  no  shade ; 

Appoint  the  remnant  of  my  days. 

To  see  Thy  power,  and  sing  Thy  praise. 

Lord,  God  of  Gods,  before  whose  throne 
Stand  storms  and  fire,  O  what  shall  we 

Eetum  to  heaven,  that  is  our  own. 
When  all  the  world  belongs  to  Thee  .- 

Wc  have  no  ofi'ering  to  impart. 

But  praises  and  a  wounded  heart. 

0  Thou,  that  sitt'st  in  heaven,  and  see'st 
My  deeds  without,  my  thoughts  within  ; 

Be  Thou  my  prince,  be  Thou  my  priest. — 

Command  my  soul,  and  cure  my  sin  : 
How  bitter  my  afflictions  be 

1  care  not,  so  I  rise  to  Thee. 

"What  I  possess,  or  what  I  crave. 

Brings  no  content,  great  God,  to  me, 
If  what  I  would,  or  what  I  have. 

Be  not  possest  and  blest  in  Thee  : 
What  I  eiijoy,  oh,  make  it  mine. 
In  making  me — that  have  it — Thine. 

WTiere  winter  fortunes  cloud  the  brows 

Of     summer     friends — when     eyes     grow 
strange  ; 

When  plighted  faith  forgets  its  vows — 
When  earth  and  all  things  in  it  change  : 

O  Lord,  Thy  mercies  fail  me  never, — 

When  once  Thou  lov'st,  Thou  lov'st  for  ever 

Great;  God.  whose  kingdom  hath  no  end. 

Into  whose  secrets  none  can  dive. 
Whose  mercy  none  can  apprehend. 

Whose  justice  none  can  feel,  and  live  : 
"WHiat  my  dull  heart  cannot  aspire 
To  know,  Lord,  teach  me  to  admire. 


John  Quarlcs. — Born 


Died  1665. 


677.— CUSTOM. 

Custom,  the  world's  great  idol,  wo  adore  . 
And   knowing  this,    we    seek    to    know    no 

more ; 
What  education  did  at  first  receive. 
Our  ripcn'd  ago  confirms  us  to  believe. 
The    careful    nurse,    and    priest,    arc   all    we 

need. 
To  learn  opinions,  ana  our  country's  creed  .- 
The  parent's  precepts  early  are  instilld. 
And  spoild  the  man,  while  thcv  instruct  the 

child. 
To  what  hard  fate  is  human  kind  betray' i, 
When  thus  implicit  fate  a  virtue  made  ; 
When  education  more  than  truth  prev.ails. 
And  nought  is  current  but  what  custom  seals  .' 


John  Pomfket.] 


THE  WISH. 


[Fourth  Period. — 


Thus,  from  the  time  we  first  began  to  know, 
AVe  live  and  learn,  but  not  the  wiser  grow. 

We  seldom  use  our  liberty  aright, 
Nor  judge  of  things  by  universal  light : 
Our  prepossessions  and  atfectious  bind 
The   sonl   in   chains,    and   lord    it    o'er   the 

mind ; 
And  if  self-interest  be  but  in  the  case, 
Our  unexamined  principles  may  pass  ! 
Good  Heavens  !  that  man  should  thus  himself 

deceive. 
To  learn  on  credit,  and  on  trust  believe  ! 
Better  the  mind  no  notions  had  retain" d, 
But  still  a  fair,  un^vritten  blank  remained  : 
For  now,  who   truth   from   falsehood  would 

discern. 
Must  first  disrobe  the  mind,  and  all  unlearn. 
Errors,  contracted  in  unmindful  youth, 
AVhen  once  removed  will  smooth  the  way  to 

truth ; 
To  dispossess  the  child  the  mortal  lives. 
But  death  approaches  ere  the  man  arrives. 
Those  who  would  learning's  glorious  king- 
dom find, 
The   dear-bought   purchase    of    the    trading 

mind, 
From  many  dangers  must  themselves  acquit, 
And  more  than  Scylla  and  Charybdis  meet. 
Oh  !  what  an  ocean  must  be  voyaged  o'er, 
To  gain  a  prospect  of  the  shining  shore  ! 
Kesisting  rocks  oppose  th'  inquiring  soul, 
And  adverse  waves  retard  it  as  they  roll. 
Does  not  that  foolish  deference  we  pay 
To  men  that   lived  long  since,  oiir  passage 

stay  ? 
What   odd,  preposterous  paths    at   first   we 

tread, 
And    learn   to   walk   by   stumbling   on    the 

dead! 
First  we  a  blessing  from  the  gra\;e  implore. 
Worship  old  urns,  and  monuments  adore  ! 
The    reverend    sage   with  vast    esteem   we 

prize : 
He  lived  long  since,  and  must  be  wondrous 

wise ! 
Thus  are  we  debtors  to  the  famous  dead, 
For   all     those    errors   which    their   fancies 

bred ; 
Errors,  indeed  !  for  real  knowledge  staid 
With  those  first  times,  not  farther  was  con- 
vey'd  : 
While  light  opinions  are  much  lower  brought. 
For  on  the  waves  of  ignorance  they  float : 
But  solid  truth  scarce  ever  gains  the  shore, 
So  fioon  it  sinks,  and  ne'er  emerges  more. 

Suppose  those  many  dreadful  dangers  past. 
Will  knowledge  dawn,  and  bless  the  mind  at 

last  ? 
Ah  !  no,  'tis  now  en^-iron'd  from  our  eyes. 
Hides  all  its  charms,  and  undiscover'd  lies  ! 
Truth,  like  a  single  point,  escajjes  the  sight. 
And  claims  attention  to  perceive  it  right ! 
But  what  resembles  truth  is  soon  descried, 
Spreads  like  a  surface,  and  expanded  wide  ! 
The  first  man  rarely,  very  rarely  finds 
The  tedious  search  of  long  inquiring  minds  : 


But  yet  what 's  worse,  we  know  not  what  we 

err  ; 
"\Miat  mark  does  truth,  what  bright  distinction 

bear  ? 
How   do   wo   know  that  what    we  know   is 

true? 
How    shall    we    falsehood     fly,    and    truth 

pursue  ? 
Let   none   then   here   his  certain   knowledge 

boast ; 
'Tis  all  but  probabilitj'  at  most : 
This  is  the  easy  purchase  of  the  mind, 
The   v-ulgar's  treasure,  which  we    soon  may 

find! 
The  truth  lies  hid,  and  ere  we  can  explore 
The  glittering  gem,  our  fleeting  life  is  o'er. 

John  Pomfret.—Born  1667,  Died  1703. 


678.— THE  WISH. 

If  Heaven  the  grateful  liberty  would  give 
That  I  might  choose  my  method  how  to  live : 
And  all  those  hours  propitious  fate  should  lend. 
In  blissful  ease  and  satisfaction  spend  • 
Near  some  fair  town  I'd  have  a  private  seat. 
Built  uniform,  not  little,  nor  too  great ; 
Better,  if  on  a  rising  ground  it  stood  ; 
On  this  side  fields,  on  that  a  neighbouring 

wood. 
It  should  within  no  other  things  contain 
But  wliat  are  useful,  necessary,  plain  ; 
Methinks  'tis  nauseous,  and  I'd  ne'er  endure. 
The  needless  pomp  of  gaudy  furniture. 
A  little  garden  grateful  to  the  eye. 
And  a  cool  rivulet  run  murmuring  by  : 
On  whose  delicious  banks  a  stately  row 
Of  shady  limes  or  sycamores  should  grow  ; 
At  th'  end  of  which  a  silent  study  placed, 
Should  be  with  all  the  noblest  authors  graced : 
Horace  and  Virgil,  in  whose  mighty  lines 
Immortal  wit  and  solid  learning  shines  ; 
Sharp  Juvenal,  and  amorous  Ovid  too, 
■\\lio  all  the  turns  of  love's  soft  passion  knew; 
He  that  vnih  judgment  reads  his  charming 

lines, 
In  which  strong  art  with  stronger  nature  joins. 
Must  grant  his  fancy  does  the  best  excel ; 
His  thoughts  so  tender,  and  express'd  so  well; 
AVith  all  those  moderns,  men  of  steady  sense, 
Esteom'd  for  learning  and  for  eloquence. 
In  some  of  these,  as  fancy  should  advise, 
I'd  always  take  my  morning  exercise  ; 
For  sure  no  minutes  bring  us  more  content 
Than  those  in  pleasing  useful  studies  spent. 

I'd  have  a  clear  and  competent  estate, 
That  I  might  live  genteelly,  but  not  groat ; 
As  much  as  I  could  moderately  spend, 
A  little  more  sometimes,  t' oblige  a  friend. 
Nor  should  the  sons  of  poverty  repine 
Too  much  at  fortune,  they  should   taste  of 

mine; 
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And  all  that  objects  of  true  pity  were, 
Should  bo  relieved  with  what  my  wants  could 

spare  ; 
For  that  our  Maker  has  too  largely  given 
Should  be  return'd  in  pratitudo  to  Heaven. 
A  frugal  plenty  should  my  table  spread  ; 
"With  health}',  not  luxurious,  dishes  spread ; 
Enough  to  satisfy,  and  something  more, 
To  feed  the  strangerand  the  neighbouringpoor 
Strong  meat  indulges  vice,  and  pampering  food 
Creates  diseases,  and  inflames  the  blood. 
But  what  's  sufficient  to  make  nature  strong, 
And  the  bright  lamp  of  life  continue  long, 
I'd  freely  take  ;  and,  as  I  did  possess, 
The  bounteous  Author  of  my  plenty  bless. 

John  Pornu-'.i.—Boni  1667,  Died  1703. 


679.— SONG. 

Wine,  wine  in  a  morning, 
Makes  us  frolic  and  gay, 

That  like  eagles  we  soar, 
In  the  pride  of  the  day ; 

Gouty  sots  of  the  night 
Only  find  a  decay. 

'Tis  the  sun  ripes  the  grape. 
And  to  drinking  gives  light : 

We  imitate  him. 

When  by  noon  we  're  at  height ; 

They  steal  wine,  who  take  it 
"Wlien  ho  's  out  of  sight. 

Boy,  fill  all  the  glasses, 

Fill  them  up  now  he  shines ; 

The  higher  he  rises 
The  more  he  refines, 

For  wine  and  ^\•it  fall 
As  their  maker  declines, 

Thomas  Brown. — Born 


,  Died,  170-t. 


6S0.— SONG. 

To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land, 

We  men  at  sea  indite ; 
But  first  would  have  j'ou  understand 

How  hard  it  is  to  write  : 
The  Muses  now,  and  Neptune  too, 
We  must  implore  to  write  to  you. 
With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

For  though  the  [Muses  should  prove  kind. 

And  fill  our  empty  brain  ; 
Yet  if  rough  Neptune  rouse  the  wind, 

To  wave  the  azure  main, 
Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  we. 
Roll  up  and  down  our  ships  at  sea. 
-  With  a  fa,  &c. 

Tlien  if  we  write  not  by  each  post. 

Think  not  we  are  unkind  ; 
Nor  yet  conclude  our  ships  arc  lost. 

By  Dutchmen,  or  by  wind  : 


Our  tears  wo  '11  send  a  speedier  way. 
The  tide  shall  bring  them  twice  a-duy. 
With  a  fa,  .tc. 

The  king,  with  wonder  and  surr.rise. 

Will  swear  the  seas  grow  l)old  ; 
Because  the  tides  will  higher  ri>o, 

Than  e'er  they  used  of  old  : 
But  let  him  know,  it  is  our  tears 
Bring  floods  of  grief  to  Whitehall  stairs. 
With  a  fa,  (Sec. 

Should  foggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 

Our  sad  and  dismal  story  ; 
The  Dutch  would  scorn  so  weak  a  foe. 

And  quit  their  fort  at  Goree  : 
For  what  resistance  can  they  find 
From  men  who  've  left  their  hearts  behind  ? 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

Let  wind  and  weather  do  its  worst. 

Be  you  to  us  but  kind  ; 
Let  Dutchmen  vapour,  Spaniards  cur.-f, 
I        No  sorrow  wo  shall  find  : 
'Tis  then  no  matter  how  things  go. 
Or  who  's  our  friend,  or  Avho  's  our  foe. 
AVith  a  fa,  &c. 

To  pass  our  tedious  hours  awaj*. 

We  throw  a  merrj'  main  ; 
Or  else  at  serious  ombre  play ; 

But  why  should  we  in  vain 
Each  other's  ruin  thus  pursue  ? 
We  were  undone  when  we  left  you- 
"With  a  fa,  &e. 

But  now  oiir  fears  tempestuous  grow, 

And  cast  our  hopes  away  : 
Vvliilst  you,  regardless  of  our  woe. 

Sit  careless  at  a  play : 
Perhaps,  permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand,  or  flirt  your  fan. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

"Wlien  any  mournful  tune  you  hear. 

That  dies  in  every  note  ; 
As  if  it  sigh'd  with  each  man's  care. 

For  being  so  remote ; 
Think  how  often  love  we  've  made 
To  you.  when  all  those  tunes  were  play'd. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

In  justice  you  cannot  refuse 

To  think  of  our  distress, 
When  we  for  hopes  of  honour  lose 

Our  certain  happiness  ; 
All  those  designs  are  but  to  prove 
Ourselves  more  worthy  of  j-our  love. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

And  now  we  're  told  you  all  our  loves, 

And  likewise  all  our  fears, 
In  hopes  this  declaration  moves 

Some  pity  from  your  tears  ; 
Let  "s  hear  of  no  inconstancy. 
We  have  too  much  of  that  vt  sea. 
With  a  fa,  inc. 

Earl  of  Dorset. — Born  1037,  Died  1700. 


Duke  of  Buckinghamshire.]     HOMER  AND  VIRGIL. 
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68 1. —HOMER  AND  VIRGIL. 

By  painful  steps  at  last  we  labour  up 

Parnassus'  hill,  on  whose  bright  airy  top 

The  epic  poets  so  divinely  show, 

And  with  just  pride  behold  the  rest  below. 

Heroic  poems  have  just  a  pretence 

To  be  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  sense ; 

A  work  of  such  inestimable  worth, 

There  are  but  two  the  world  has  yet  brought 

forth— 
Homer  and  Virgil ;  -with  what  sacred  awe 
Do  those  mere  sounds  the  world's  attention 

draw  1 
Just  as  a  changeling  seems  below  the  rest 
Of  men,  or  rather  as  a  two-legg'd  beast, 
So  these  gigantic  souls,  amaz'd  we  find 
As  much  above  the  rest  of  human  kind  ! 
Nature's  whole  strength  united  !  endless  fame, 
And  universal  shouts  attend  their  name ! 
Read  Homer  once,  and  you  can  read  no  more, 
For  all  books  else  appear  so  mean,  so  poor, 
A'crse  will  seem  prose  :  but  stLU  persist  to  read, 
And  Homer  vnil  be  aU  the  books  you  need. 
Had  Bossu  never  WTit,  the  world  had  stiU, 
Like  Indians,  view'd  this  wondrous  piece  of 

skill ; 
As  something  of  divine  the  work  admir'd, 
Not  hope  to  be  instructed,  but  inspir'd  ; 
But  he,  disclosing  sacred  mysteries, 
Has  shown  where  all  their  mighty  magic  lies  ; 
Describ'd  the  seeds,  and  in  what  order  so\vn, 
That  have  to  such  a  vast  proportion  grown. 
Sure  from  some  angel  he  the  secret  knew, 
WTio  through  this  labyrinth  has  lent  the  clue. 

But  what,  alas  !  avails  it,  poor  mankind, 
To  see  this  promis'd  land,  yet  stay  behind  ? 
The  way  is  shown,  but  who  has  strength  to  go  ? 
■\Mio  can  all  sciences  profoundly  know  ? 
"Whose  fancy  flies  beyond  weak  reason's  sight. 
And  yet  has  judgment  to  direct  it  right  ? 
"VVTiose  just  discernment,  Virgil-like,  is  such, 
Never  to  say  too  little  or  too  much  ? 
Let  such  a  man  begin  without  delay  ; 
But  he  must  do  beyond  what  I  can  say ; 
Must  above  Tasso's  lofty  heights  prevail ; 
Succeed  when  Spenser,  and  ev'n  Milton  fail. 

Duke  of  Buclcinghamshire. — Born  1G49,  Died 

1721. 


682.— TO  THE  EVENING  STAR. 

Bright  star  !  by  Venus  fix'd  above. 
To  rule  the  happy  realms  of  Love  ; 
Who  in  the  dewy  rear  of  day. 
Advancing  thy  distinguish' d  ray, 
Dost  other  lights  as  far  outshine 
As  Cynthia's  silver  glories  thine  ; 
Known  by  superior  beauty  there, 
As  mneh  as  Pastorella  here. 

Exert,  bright  Star,  thy  friendly  light. 
And  gTiide  me  through  the  dusky  night ! 


Defrauded  of  her  beams,  the  Moon 
Shines  dim,  and  will  be  vanish'd  soon. 
I  would  not  rob  the  shepherd's  fold ; 
I  seek  no  miser's  hoarded  gold  ; 
To  find  a  nymph  I  'm  forced  to  stray, 
^Vlio  lately  stole  my  heart  away. 

Georje  Stepney.— Born  1663,  Died  1707. 


683.— SONG. 

Of  all  the  torments,  aU  the  cares, 
With  which  our  lives  are  curst ; 

Of  all  the  plagues  a  lover  bears. 
Sure  rivals  are  the  worst. 

By  partners  in  each  other  kind 

Afflictions  easier  grow ; 
In  love  alone  we  hate  to  find 

Companions  of  our  woe. 

Sylvia,  for  aU  the  pangs  you  see 

Are  lab'ring  in  my  breast, 
I  beg  not  you  would  favour  me, 

Would  you  but  sUght  the  rest. 

How  great  soe'er  your  rigours  are, 

With  them  alone  I  '11  cope  ; 
I  can  endure  my  ovra  despair. 

But  not  another's  hope. 

William  Walsh.— Born  1663,  Died  1709. 


684.— SONG. 

Fair  and  soft,  and  gay  and  young. 

All  charm — she  play'd,  she  danced,  she  sung : 

There  was  no  way  to  'scape  the  dart, 

No  care  could  guard  the  lover's  heart. 

"  Ah,  why,"  cried  I,  and  dropi)'d  a  tear. 

Adoring,  yet  despairing  e'er 

To  have  her  to  myself  alone, 

"  Why  was  such  sweetness  made  for  one  ?  " 

But,  growing  bolder,  in  her  ear 
I  in  soft  numbers  told  my  care  : 
She  heard,  and  raised  me  from  her  feet, ' 
And  seem'd  to  glow  with  equal  heat. 
Like  heaven's,  too  mighty  to  express. 
My  joys  could  but  be  known  by  guess  ; 
"  Ay,  fool,"  said  I,  "  what  have  I  done, 
To  wish  her  made,  for  more  than  one  !  " 

But  long  she  had  not  been  in  view, 
Before  her  eyes  their  beams  withdrew ; 
Ere  I  had  reckon' d  half  her  charms, 
She  sunk  into  another's  arms. 
But  she  that  once  could  faithless  be, 
WiU  favour  him  no  more  than  me  : 
He,  too,  will  find  he  is  undone. 
And  that  she  was  not  made  for  one. 

Robert  Gould.— About  1689. 


FruiH  104\)  to  1C89.] 


PICTURE  OF  A  WITCH. 


'Thomas  Otwat. 


685.— SONG. 

Caelia  ia  cniel  :  Sylvia,  thou, 

I  muBt  coufcss,  art  kind ; 
But  iu  her  cruelty,  I  vow, 

I  more  repose  can  find. 
For,  oh  I  thy  fancy  at  all  g-ame3  docs  fly. 
Fond  of  address,  and  willing  to  comply. 

Thus  ho  that  loves  must  bo  imdone, 

Each  way  on  rock.s  wo  fall ; 
Either  you  will  be  kind  to  none. 

Or  woi-.se,  be  kind  to  all. 
Vain  are  our  hopes,  and  endless  is  our  care  ; 
AVe  must  be  jealous,  or  wo  must  despair. 

Rolert  Gould.— About  1689. 


6S6.— THE  OLD  MAN'S  WISH. 

If  I  live  to  grow  old,  for  I  find  I  go  down, 
Let  this  bo  my  fate  :  in  a  country  town, 
5Iay  I  have  a    warm  house,  with  a  stone  at 

the  gate. 
And  a  cleanly  young  girl  to  rub  my  bald  pate. 
May   I    govern   my   passion   ^vith   an 

absolute  sway, 
And    grow  wiser  and   better,  as   my 

strength  wears  away, 
Without   gout  or  stone,  by  a  gentle 
decay. 

Near  a  shady  grove,  and  a  murmuring  brook, 
AVith  the  ocean  at  distance,  whereon  I  may 

look ; 
With  a  spacious  plain,  without  hedge  or  stile, 
And  an  easy  pad-nag  to  ride  out  a  mile. 
May  I  govern,  &c. 

With  Horace  and  Petrarch,  and  two  or  three 

more 
Of  the  best  wits   that  reign' d   in    tho   ages 

before ; 
With  roast  mutton,  rather  than  ven'son  or 

teal. 
And   clean,   though  coarse    linen,   at    every 

meal. 

May  I  govern,  &c. 

With  a  pudding  on  Sundays,  with  stout  hum- 
ming liquor. 
And  remnants  of  Latin  to  welcome  the  vicar ; 
With  Monte  Fiascone  or  Burgundy  ^vine, 
To  drink  the  king's  health  as  oft  as  I  dine. 
May  I  govern,  &c. 

With  a  courage  undaunted  may  I  face  my  last 

day, 
And  when  I   am  dead   may  tho  better  sort 

say — 
"  In  the  morning  when  sober,  in  the  evening 

when  mellow. 
He  's  gone,  and  [|has]  left  not  behind  him  his 

fdlow 


For  ho  govern'd  his  pas-sion  with  an 

absolute  sway. 
And   grew   wiser   and   better,    as    hiii 

strength  wore  away. 
Without  gout  or   stone,   by   a    gontlo 

decay." 

Dr.  Walter  Pope.— About  1080. 


687.— A  BLESSING. 

Then  hear  me,  bounteous  Heaven, 

Pour  down  your  blessings  on  this  beauteous 

head. 
Where  everlasting  sweets  are  always  springing. 
With  a  continual  giving  hand  :  let  peace. 
Honour,  and  safety  always  hover  round  her  : 
Feed  her  with  plenty  ;  let  her  eyes  ne'er  see 
A  sight  of  sorrow,  nor  her  heart  know  mourn- 

Cro^vn  all  her  days  ^vith  joy,  her  nights  with 

rest. 
Harmless  as  her  own  thoughts  ;  and  prop  her 

virtue, 
To  bear  tho  loss  of  one  that  too  much  loved  ; 
And  comfort  her  with  patience  in  our  parting. 

Thomas  Otvsay.—Bom  1G51,  Died  1685. 


688.— PARTING. 

Where  am  I  ?    Sure  I  wander  midst  enchant- 
ment. 

And  never  more  shall  find  the  way  to  rest. 

But  O  Monimia !  art  thou  indeed  resolved 

To  punish  me  with  everlasting  absence  ? 

"WTiy  turn' st  thou  from  me  ?  I'm  alone  already ! 

Methinks  I  stand  upon  a  naked  beach 

Sighing  to  winds  and  to  the  seas  complaining; 

Wlulst  afar  off  the  vessel  sails  away, 

Wliere  all  tho  treasure  of  my  soul's  embark' d! 

Wilt  thou  not  turn  ?  O  could  those  eyes  but 
speak  ! 

I   should   know   all,  for  love  is  pregnant  in 
them  ! 

They  swell,  they  press  their  beams  upon  me 
stQl! 

Wilt  thou  not  speak  ?    If  we  must  part  for 
ever. 

Give  me  but  one  kind  word  to  think  upon, 

And  please  myself  with,  while  my  heart  is 
breaking. 
Thomas  Otivay.—Bcm  1651,  Died  1685. 


6S9.— PICTUKE  OF  A  "SVITCH. 

Through  a  close  lane  as  I  pursued  my  journey, 
And  meditating  on  the  last  night's  vision, 
I   spied   a   wrinkled    hag,    with    ago    grown 
double, 


Thomas  Otway.] 


SONG. 
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Picking  dry  sticks,  and  mumbling  to  licrself  ; 
Her  ej'es  with  sc;Uding  rlieum  were  gall'd  and 

red, 
And  palsy  shook  her  head  ;  her  hands  seemed 

■wither' d ; 
And  on  her  crooked  shoulder  had  she  ^vrapp'd 
The     tatter'd    remnant    of    an    old    strijied 

hanging, 
Wliich  served  to  keep  her  carcass  from  the 

cold. 
So  there  was  nothing  of  a  piece  about  her. 
Her     lower    weeds    wore    all    o'er    coarsely 

patched 
With    different    coloured    rags — black,    red, 

white,  yellow, 
And  seem'd  to  speak  variety  of  ^\Tetchedness. 
I  ask'd  her  of  the  way,  which  she  informed 

mc  ; 
Then  craved  my  charity,  and  bade  me  hasten 
To  save  a  sister. 

Thomas  Otway  .—Born  IGol,  Died  1685. 


690.— SONG. 

Come,  all  ye  youths  whose  hearts  e'er  bled 

By  cruel  beauty's  pride. 
Bring  each  a  garland  on  his  head. 

Let  none  his  sorrows  hide  : 
But  hand  in  hand  around  me  move, 
Singing  the  saddest  tales  of  love  ; 
And  see,  when  your  complaints  ye  join, 
If  all  your  wrongs  can  equal  mine. 

The  happiest  mortal  once  was  I, 

My  heart  no  sorrow  knew  ; 
Pitj-  the  pain  with  which  I  die. 

But  ask  not  whence  it  gi-ew  ; 
Yet  if  a  tempting  fair  you  find, 
That  '.s  very  lovely,  very  kind, 
Though  bright  as  heaven   whose   stamp   she 

bears. 
Think  on  my  fate  and  shun  her  snares. 

Thomas  Otway.— Born  16.51,  Died  1685. 


691.— DESCRIPTION  OF  MORNING. 

Wish'd  Morning 's  come  ;  and  now  upon  the 

plains, 
And  distant  mountains,  where  they  feed  their 

flocks, 
The  happy  shepherds  leave  their  homely  huts, 
And  vrith  their  pipes  proclaim  the  new-born 

day. 
The   lusty   swain   comes   with   his   weU-fill'd 

scrip 
Of    healthful    viands,   which,    when    hunger 

calls. 
With  much  content  and  appetite  he  eats. 
To  follow  in  the  field  his  daily  toil, 
And  dress  the  grateful  glebe  that  yields  him 

fruits. 


The  beasts  that  under  the  warm  hedges  slept, 
And  weather'd  out  the  cold  bleak  night,  are 

up; 
And,     looking     towards     the     neighbouring 

pastures,  raise 
Their  voice,  and  bid  their  fellow-brutes  good 

morrow. 
The  cheerful  birds,  too,  on  the  tops  of  trees, 
Assemble  all  in  choirs  ;  and  with  their  notes 
Salute  and  welcome  up  the  rising  sun. 

Thomas  Otway. — About  1689. 


692.— SPEECH. 

Speech  is  morning  to  the  mind ; 

It  sjareads  the  beauteous  images  abroad, 

"WTiich  else  lie  furled  and  clouded  in  the  soid. 

Nathaniel  Lee. — Alov.t  1689. 


693.— LOVE. 

I  disdain 
All   pomp   when   thou   art   by :    far   be   the 

noise 
Of  kings   and   courts  from  us,  whose  gentle 

souls 
Our  kinder  stars  have  steer' d  another  way. 
Free  as  the  forest-birds  we' 11  pair  together, 
Fly  to  the  arbours,  grots,  and  flowery  meads. 
And,  in  soft  murmurs,  interchange  our  souls  : 
Together  drink  the  crystal  of  the  stream, 
Or  taste  the  yellow  fruit  which  autumn  yields  ; 
And  when  the  golden  evening  calls  us  home, 
Wing  to  our  downy  nest,  and  sleep  till  morn. 

Nathaniel  Lee. — About  1689. 


694.— S  ELF-MUEDEE. 

What  torments  are  allotted  those  sad  spirits. 
Who,  groaning  \vith  the  burden  of  despair, 
No  longer  will  endure  the  cares  of  life, 
But  boldly  set  themselves  at  liberty, 
Through  the  dark  caves  of  death  to  wander 

on. 
Like  wilder' d  travellers,  without  a  guide  ; 
Eternal  rovers  in  the  gloomy  maze, 
\Vhere  scarce  the  twilight  of  an  infant  morn, 
By  a   faint  glimmer  check'ring  through  the 

trees. 
Reflects  to  dismal  view  the  walking  ghosts. 
That  never  hope  to  reach  the  blessed  fields. 

Nathaniel  Lee. — About  1689. 


From  1649  to  1689.] 


SONG. 


[SiE  Geo.  Etherege. 


695— ^VISHES  FOE  OBSCURITY. 
How  ni-^erable  a  thing  i.--  a  great  man, 
Take  noi.'sy  vexing  greatness  tlioy  that  ijlease  ; 
Give  me  obscure  and  safe  and  silent  ea^e. 
Acquaintance   and    commerce   let    me    have 

none 
"VVitli  any  powerful  thing  but  Time  alone  : 
My  rf.--t  k-t  Time  be  fearful  to  otl'end, 
And  crtep  by  me  as  by  a  slumbering  friend  ; 
Till,  with  ea.se  glutted,  to  my  bed  I  steal, 
As  men  to  sleep  after  a  plenteous  meal. 
Oh,  wretched  he  who,  call'd  abroad  by  power, 
To  know  himself  can  never  find  an  hour  ! 
Strange  to  himself,  but  to  all  others  known, 
Lends  everj'  one  his  life,  but  uses  none  ; 
So,  o'er  he  tasted  life,  to  death  he  goes. 
And  himself  loses  ere  himself  he  knows. 

John  Crov.iie. — About  16C5. 


696.— PASSIONS. 
We  oft  by  lightning  read  in  darkest  nights ; 
And  by  your  passions  I  read  all  your  natiu-es, 
Though  you  at  other  times  can  keep  them 
dark. 

John  Crowne, — About  1665. 


697.— LOVE  IX  WOMEN. 

These  are  great  maxims,  sir,  it  is  confess'd ; 
Too  stately  for  a  woman's  naiTow  breast. 
Poor  love  is  lost  in  mens  capacious  minds ; 
lu  oui-s,  it  fills  up  all  the  room  it  finds. 

Juhn  Croinic. — About  1665. 


69S.— INCONSTANCY    OF    THE 
MULTITUDE. 

I'll  not  such  favour  to  rebellion  show. 
To  wear  a  crown  the  people  do  bestow ; 
■\\lio,  when  their  giddy  -violence  is  past, 
Shall  from  the  king,  the  Adored,  revolt  at 

last ; 
And   then  the  throne  they  gave  they  shall 

invade. 
And  scorn  the  idol   which  themselves  have 

made. 

John  Crou-nc. — About  1GG5. 


699.— WAKKIOES. 

I  hate  these  potent  madmen,  who  keep  all 
Mankind  awake,  while  they,  by  their  gi-eat 

deeds, 
Are  drumming  hard  upon  this  hollow  world, 
Only  to  make  a  sound  to  last  for  ages. 

John  Cron-nc. — About  lOCo. 


700.— INCONSTANCY  OF  LOVE. 

How  long  nm.st  women  wish  in  vain 

A  constant  love  to  find  r 
No  art  can  fickle  man  retain, 

Or  fix  a  roving  mind. 

Y^et  fondly  we  ourselves  deceive. 

And  empty  hopes  pursue  : 
Though  false  to  others,  we  believe 

They  will  to  us  prove  true. 

But  oh  !  the  torment  to  discern 

A  perjui-ed  lover  gone  ; 
And  yet  by  sad  experience  learn 

That  we  must  still  love  on. 

How  strangely  arc  we  fool'd  by  fate, 
Who  tread  the  maze  of  love  ; 

When  most  desirous  to  retreat. 
We  know  not  how  to  move. 

Thomas  Shadwdl. — Bom  1640,  Died  1692, 


701.— SONG. 

Ladies,  though  to  your  conquering  eyes 
Love  owes  his  chiefest  victories, 
Anci  borrows  those  bright  arms  from  you 
With  which  he  does  the  world  subdue  ; 
Y'et  you  youi-selves  are  not  above 
The  empire  nor  the  griefs  of  love. 

Then  rack  not  lovers  with  disdain, 
Lest  love  on  j-ou  revenge  their  pain  ; 
Y'"ou  are  not  free  because  you're  fair. 
The  boy  did  not  his  mother  spare  : 
Though  beauty  be  a  killing  dai-t. 
It  is  no  armour  for  the  heart. 

Sir  Geo.  Etherege.— Born  1636,  Died  1694, 


702.— SONG. 

See,  how  fair  Corinua  lies. 
Kindly  calling  with  her  eyes  : 
In  the  tender  minute  prove  her  ; 
Shei)herd.  why  so  dull  a  lover  r 
Prithee,  why  so  dull  a  lover  ^ 

In  her  blushes  see  your  shame, — 
Anger  they  %\-ith  love  proclaim  ; 
Y'cu  too  coldly  entertain  her  : 
Lay  your  pipe  a  little  by  ; 
If  no  other  charms  you  trj-, 
Y'ou  will  never,  never  gain  her. 

\Miile  the  happy  minute  is, 
Coiu-t  her,  jou  may  get  a  kiss. 
May  be,  favours  that  are  gi-eater : 
Leave  your  piping  ;    to  her  fly  ; 
"\Mieu  the  njinph  for  love  is  nigh. 
Is  it  with  a  tune  you  treat  her  r 
30 


Sir  Geo.  Etherege.] 


SOXG 


[Fourth  Period. — 


Dull  Amintor  1  fie,  0  !  fie  : 
Now  youx  Shepherdess  is  nigrh 
Can  you  pass  your  time  no  better  ? 
SiV  Geo.  Ethcrcgc.—Born  1G36,  Died  169-4. 


703.— SONG. 

'Whon  Phillis  watch'd  her  harmless  sheep, 

Xot  one  poor  lamb  was  made  a  prej' ; 
Yet  she  had  cause  enough  to  weep, 

Her  sUly  heart  did  go  astray  : 
Then  flyinsr  to  the  neigrhbouring  grove. 

She  loft  the  tender  flock  to  rove, 
And  to  the  winds  did  breathe  her  love. 
She  sought  in  vain 
To  ease  her  pain  ; 
The  heedless  -winds  did  fan  her  fire  ; 
Venting  her  grief 
Gave  no  reUef , 
But  rather  did  increase  desire. 
Then  sitting  with  her  arms  across, 

Her  sorrows  streaming  from  each  eye  ; 
She  fix'd  her  thoughts  upon  her  loss, 
And  in  despair  resolved  to  die. 

Sir  Geo.  Etherege.— Born  1636,  Died  1694. 


704.— SONG. 

A  curse  upon  that  faithless  maid 
"Who  first  her  sex's  liberty  betray'd  ; 
Born  free  as  man  to  love  and  range, 
Till  nobler  nature  did  to  custom  change  ; 
Custom,  that  dull  excuse  for  fools. 
Who  tliink  all  virtue  to  consist  in  rules. 

From  love  our  fetters  never  sprung. 

That  smiling  god,  all  wanton,  gay,  and  young, 

Shows  by  his  wings  he  cannot  be 

Confined  to  artless  slavery  ; 

But  here  and  there  at  random  roves. 

Not  fix'd  to  glittering  courts  or  shady  groves. 

Then  she  that  constancy  profess' d 
Was  but  a  well  dissembler  at  the  best ; 
And  that  imaginary  sway 
She  seem'd  to  give  in  feigning  to  obey. 
Was  but  the  height  of  prudent  art 
To  deal  with  greater  liberty  her  heart. 

Axjhra  Behn.—Born  1630,  Died  1689. 


705.— SONG. 

Love  in  fantastic  triumph  sat, 

Whilst  bleeding  hearts  around  him  flow'd, 
For  whom  fresh  pains  he  did  create, 

And  strange  tyraniuc  power  he  show'd. 


From  thj'  bright  cj'es  he  took  his  fires, 
Which  round  about  in  sport  he  hurl'd  ; 

But  'twas  from  mine  he  took  desires 
Enough  t'  undo  the  amorous  world. 

From  me  he  took  his  sighs  and  tears, 

From  thee  his  pride  and  cruelty ; 
From  me  liis  languishment  and  fears. 

And  every  kUUng  dart  from  thee  : 
Thus  thou  and  I  the  god  have  arm'd. 

And  set  him  up  a  deity  ; 
But  my  poor  heart  alone  is  harm'd, 

While  thine  the  ^'icto^  is,  and  free. 

Aphra  Behn.—Born  1630,  Died  1689. 


706.— FROM    A    POEM    ENTITLED 
"AMANDA." 

I  have  an  eye  for  her  that's  fair. 
An  ear  for  her  that  sings ; 
Yet  don't  I  care  for  golden  hair, 
I  scorn  the  portion  lech'ry  brings 
To  bawdy  Beauty.     I'm  a  churl, 
And  hate,  though  a  melodious  girl, 
Her  that  is  nought  but  air. 

I  have  a  heart  for  her  that's  kind, 
A  lip  for  her  that  smiles  ; 
But  if  her  mind  be  like  the  wind, 
I'd  rather  foot  it  twenty  miles. 


Is  thy  voice  mellow,  is  it  smart  ? 

Art  S'enus  for  thy  beauty  ? 

If  kind,  and  tart,  and  chaste  thou  art, 

I'm  bound  to  do  thee  duty. 

Though,  pretty  Mall,  or  bonny  Kate, 

Hast  thou  one  hair  adulterate, 

I'm  blind,  and  deaf,  and  out  of  heart. 

Amanda,  thou  art  kind,  weU-bred, 

Harmonious,  sweetly  kind  ; 

If  thou  wilt  wed  my  virgin  bed. 

And  taste  my  love,  thou'rt  to  my  mind  ; 

Take  hands,  lips,  heart,  and  eyes, 

Arc  all  too  mean  a  sacrifice. 

N.  Hook.-Aboid  1658. 


707.— TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

Why,  little  charmer  of  the  air. 
Dost  thou  in  music  spend  the  morn, 
While  I  thiis  languish  in  despair, 
Oppress' d  by  Cynthia's  hate  and  scorn  r 
WTiy  dost  thou  sing  and  hear  me  cry  ? 
Tell,  wanton  songster,  tell  me  why. 


From  1649  to  1689.] 


THE  MIDNIGHT  MESSENGER. 


[Anonymous. 


Great  to  tlio  car,  though  fimall  to  sight, 

The  happy  lover's  dear  dulipht : 

Fly  to  the  bowers  where  such  arc  laid, 

And  there  bestow  thy  serenade  : 

Ha.stc  thco  from  sorrow,  haste  away, 

Alas,  there's  danger  in  thy  stay, 

Lest  hearing  me  so  oft  complain 

Should  make  thee  change  thy  cheerful  strain. 


Then  cease,  thou  charmer  of  the  air, 
No  more  in  music  spend  the  morn 
AVith  me  that  langruish  in  despair, 
t-tppress'd  by  Cynthia's  hate  and  scorn ; 
And  do  not  this  poor  boon  deny, 
I  ask  but  silence  whUe  I  die. 


Philip  Aijns.—Alout  1C89. 


70S.— ON    THE    SIGHT    OF    HIS 
MISTRESS'S   HOUSE. 

To  view  these  walls  each  night  I  come  alone. 
And  pay  my  adoration  to  the  stone  ; 
"Whence  joy  and  peace  arc  influenced  on  me, 
For  'tis  the  temple  of  my  deity. 

As  nights  and  days  an    anxious  ^VIetch   by 

stealth 
Creeps  out  to  view  the  place  which  hoards  his 

wealth. 
So  to  this    house,  that   keei)s  from  me  my 

heart, 
I  come,  look,  traverse,  weep,  and  then  depart. 

Philip  Ayrcs. — About  1689. 


709.— THE  YOUNG  MAN'S  WISH. 

If  I  could  but  attain  mj-  wish, 

I'd  have  each  day  one  wholesome  dish, 

C>f  plain  meat,  or  fowl,  or  fish. 

A  glass  of  port,  with  good  old  beer. 
In  winter  time  a  fire  burnt  clear. 
Tobacco,  pipes,  an  easy  chair. 

In  some  clean  town  a  snug  retreat, 

A  little  garden  'fore  my  gate, 

AVith  thousand  pounds  a  year  estate. 

After  my  house  expense  was  clear, 

^^^latever  I  could  have  to  spare, 

The  neighbouring  poor  shoiild  freely  share. 

To  keep  content  and  peace  through  life, 
I'd  have  a  prudent  cleanly  wife. 
Stranger  to  noise,  and  eke  to  strife. 

Then  I,  when  blest  with  such  estate, 
With  such  a  house,  and  such  a  mate, 
Would  envy  not  the  worldly  great. 


Let  them  for  noisy  honours  try. 

Let  them  seek  worldly  praise,  while  I 

Unnoticed  would  live  and  die. 

But  since  dame  Fortune  's  not  thought  fit 
To  place  me  in  affluence,  yet 
I'll  be  content  with  what  I  get. 

He's  happiest  far  whoso  humble  mind. 

Is  uuto  Providence  resigned. 

And  thiuketh  Fortune  always  kind. 

Then  I  will  strive  to  bound  my  wish. 
And  take,  instead  of  fowl  and  fish, 
Whate'er  is  thrown  into  my  dish. 

Instead  of  wealth  and  fortune  great, 
Garden  and  house  and  lo^'ing  mate, 
rU  rest  content  in  sen-He  state. 

I'U  from  each  folly  strive  to  fly. 
Each  virtue  to  attain  I'll  try. 
And  live  as  I  would  wish  to  die. 

Anonymous. — Before  1689 


710.— THE  MIDNIGHT  MESSENGER. 


Thou  wealthy  man  of  large  possessions  here, 
Amounting  to  some  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
Extorted  by  oppression  from  the  poor. 
The  time  is  come  that  thou  shalt  be  no  more : 
Thy  house  therefore  in  order  set  with  si)eed. 
And  call  to  mind  how  you  your  life  do  lead. 
Let  tme  repentance  be  thy  chiefest  care. 
And  for  another  world  now,  nov:  prepare. 
For  notwithstanding  all  j-our  heaps  of  gold. 
Your  lands  and  lofty  buUdings  manifold. 
Take  notice  you  must  die  this  very  day ; 
And  therefore  kiss  your  bags  and  come  away. 

RICH    MAN. 

(He   started   straight   and  tm-ncd    his    head 

aside. 
Where    seeing    pale-faced    Death,    aloud    he 

cried). 
Lean  famished  slave  I    why  do   you   threaten 

so. 
Whence  come  you,  praj-,  and  wliithcr  must 

I  go? 

DEATH. 

I  come  from  ranging  round  the  universe. 
Through  courts  and  kingdoms  far  and  near  I 

pass, 
Where   rich  and  poor,  distressed,  bond  and 

free. 
Fall  soon  or  late  a  sacrifice  to  me. 
From    crowned   kings,  to  captives   bound   in 

chains 
My  power  reaches,  sir ;  the  longest  reigns 
That  ever  were,  I  put  a  period  to  ; 
And  now  I'm  come  in  fine  to  conquer  yon. 
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Anontmous.] 


THE  MIDNIGHT  MESSENGER. 


[FouETH  Period. — 


KICH  MAX. 

I     can't    nor  won't  believe   that  you,   pale 

Death, 
Were  sent  this  day  to  stop  my  vital  breath, 
By  reason  I  in  perfect  health  remain, 
Free  from  diseases,  sorrow,  grief,  and  pain ; 
No  heavy  heart,  nor  fainting  fits  have  I, 
And  do  you  say  that  I  am  drawing  nigh 
The  latter  minute  ?  sure  it  cannot  be  ; 
Depart,  therefore,  you  are  not  sent  for  me  '. 


Yes,  yes.  I  am,  for  did  you  never  know. 

The  tender  grass   and   pleasant  flowers  that 

grow 
Perhaps  one  minute,  are  the  next  cut  do^vn  ? 
And   so   is   man,   though    famed   with    high 

renown. 
Have  you  not  heard  the  doleful  passing  bell 
Eing  out  for  those  that  were  alive  and  well 
The  other  day,  in  health  and  pleasure  too. 
And  had  as  little  thoughts  of  death  as  you  ? 
For  let   me    teU  you,   when    my    warrant's 

sealed. 
The   sweetest  beauty  that   the    earth    doth 

j-ield 
At  my  approach  shall  tivrn  as  pale  as  lead  ; 
'Tis  I  that  lay  them  on  their  dying  bed. 
I  kill  with  dropsy,  phthisic,  stone,  and  gout ; 
But  when  my  raging  fevers  fly  about, 
I  strike  the  man,  perhaps,  but  over-night, 
Who  hardly  lives  to  see  the  morning  light ; 
I'm  sent  each  hour  like  to  a  nimble  page. 
To  infants,  hoary  heads,  and  middle  age  ; 
Time   after   time   I   sweep  the   world    quite 

through  ; 
Then  it's  in  vain  to  think  I'll  favour  you. 

EICH   MAX. 

Proud  Death,  you  see  what  awful  sway  I  bear, 
For  when  I  frown  none  of  my  sen'ants  dare 
Approach  my  presence,  but  in  comers  hide 
Until  I  am  appeased  and  pacified. 
Nay,  men  of  greater  rank  I  keep  in  awe 
Nor  did  I  ever  fear  the  force  of  law, 
But  ever  did  my  enemies  subdue. 
And  m.ust  I  after  all  submit  to  you  ? 

DEATH. 

'Tis  very  true,  for  why,  thy  daring  soul, 
"Uliich  never  could  endure  the  least  control, 
I'll  thrust  thee  from  this  earthly  tenement, 
And  thou  shalt  to  another  world  be  sent. 

EICH   MAN. 

"WTiat !  must  I  die  and  leave  a  vast  estate, 
■\^^lich,  with  my  gold,  I  purchased  but  of  late  ? 
Besi<les  what  I  had  many  years  ago  : — 
■\Miat !  must  my  wealth  and  I  be  parted  so  r 
If  you  your  darts  and  arrows  must  let  fly, 
Go'search  the  jails,  where  mourning  debtors 

He; 
Release  them   from  their  sorrow,  grief,  and 

woe, 
For  I  am  rich  and  therefore  loth  to  go. 


I'll  search  no  jails,  but  the  right  mark  I'll 

hit; 
And  though  you  are  unwilling  to  submit. 
Yet  die  you  must,  no  other  friend  can  do, — 
Prepare  youi-self  to  go,  I'm  come  for  you. 
If  you  had  all  the  world  and  ten  times  more, 
Yet   die    you   must, — there's    millions    gone 

before ; 
The  greatest  kings  on  earth  yield  and  obey. 
And  at  my  feet  their  crowns  and  sceptres  lay  : 
If  crowned  heads  and  right  reno-wTied  peers 
Die  in  the  prime  and  blossoms  of  their  years, 
Can  you  suppose  to  gain  a  longer  space  ? 
No  !  I  will  send  you  to  anotVer  place. 

EICH   MAN. 

Oh  !  stay  thy  hand  and  be  not  so  severe, 
I  have  a  hoi^ef  iil  son  and  daughter  dear, 
All  that  I  beg  is  bvit  to  lot  me  live 
That  I  may  them  in  lawful  marriage  give : 
They  being   young  when   I   am  laid   in   the 

grave, 
I  fear  they  -will   be  wronged   of   what  they 

have  : 
Although  of  me  you  will  no  pity  take. 
Yet  spare  me  for  my  little  infants'  sake. 


If  such  a  vain  excuse  as  this  might  do, 

It   would    be    long    ere    mortals    would    go 

through 
The  shades  of  death  ;  for  every  man  would  find 
Something  to  say  that  he  might  stay  behind. 
Yet,  if  ten  thousand  arguments  they'd  use. 
The  destiny  of  d\-ing  to  excuse, 
They'll  find  it  is  in  vain  with  me  to  strive, 
For  why,  I  part  the  dearest  friends  aUve  ; 
Poor   parents   die,  and  leave  their   children 

small 
"With  nothing  to  support  them  here  withal, 
But  the  kind  hand  of  gracious  Providence, 
"WTio  is  their  father,  friend,  and  sole  defence. 
Though  I  have  held  you  long  in  disrepute. 
Yet  after  all  here  with  a  sharp  salute 
I'll  put  a  period  to  your  days  and  years. 
Causing  your  eyes  to  flow  with  dying  tears. 


[Then  mth  a  groan  he  made  tliis  sad  com- 
plaint] : 

My  heart  is  dying,  and  my  spirits  faint ; 

To  my  close  chamber  let  me  be  conveyed ; 

Farewell,  false  world,  for  thou  hast  me  be- 
trayed. 

Would  I  had  never  wronged  the  fatherless. 

Nor  moiirning  widows  when  in  sad  distress ; 

Would  I  had  ne'er  been  guilty  of  that  sin. 

Would  I  had  never  known  what  gold  had 
been ; 

For  by  the  same  my  heart  was  drawn  away 

To  search  for  gold  :  but  now  this  very  day 

I  find  it  is  but  hke  a  slender  reed, 

\Miich  fails  me  most  when  most  I  stand  in 
need ; 


From  1649  to  1689.] 


THE  CATHOLICK. 


[Anonymous. 


For,  woe  is  me  !  the  time  is  come  at  last, 

Now  I  am  on  a  bed  of  sorrow  cast, 

"Where  in  lamenting  tears  I  weeping'  lie, 

Because  my  sins  make  me  afraid  to  die  : 

Uh  !  Death,  be  ideased  to  spare  me  yet  awhile, 

That  I  to  God  myself  may  reconcile, 

For  true  repentance  some  small  time  allow ; 

I  never  feared  a  future  state  till  now  ! 

My  bags  of  gold  and  land  I'd  freely  give. 

For  to  obtain  the  favour  here  to  live. 

Until  I  have  a  sure  foundation  laid. 

Let  mo  not  die  before  my  peace  be  made  I 


Thou  hast  not  many  minutes  here  to  stay, 
Lift  up  your  heart  to  God  without  delay, 
Implore  his  pardon  now  for  what  is  past, 
"Who  knows  but  He  may  save  your  soul  at 
last? 

RICH    3IAX. 

I'll  water  now  with  tears  my  dying  bed. 
Before  the  Lord  my  sad  complaint  I'll  spread. 
And  if  Ho  vrill  vouchsafe  to  pardon  me, 
To  die  and  leave  this  world  I  could  be  free. 
False  world  !    false  world,  farewell !  farewell  I 

adieu  ! 
I  find,  I  find,  there  is  no  trust  in  you  ! 
For  when  upon  a  d^ing  bed  we  lie. 
Your  gilded  baits  are  naught  but  miserj-. 
My  youthful  son  and  lo\-ing  daughter  dear, 
Take  warning  by  your  djing  father  here  ; 
Let  not  the  world  deceive  you  at  this  rate. 
For  fear  a  sad  repentance  comes  too  late. 
Sweet  babes,  I  little  thought  the  other  day, 
I  should  so  suddenly  be  snatched  away 
By  Death,  and  leave  you  weeping  here  behind ; 
But  life  's  a  most  uncertain  thing,  I  find. 
AVhen  in  the  grave  my  head  is  lain  full  low. 
Pray  let  not  folly  prove  your  overthrow  ; 
Serve  ye  the  Lord,  obey  his  holy  will. 
That  He  may  have  a  blessing  for  you  still. 
[Having  saluted  them,  he  turned  aside. 
These  were  the  very  words  before  he  died]  : 

A  painful  life  I  ready  am  to  leave. 
Wherefore,    in    mercy.    Lord,    my    soul 
receive. 

Anonymoxis. — Before  1689. 


711.— SMOKING  SPIEITUALIZED. 

PART   I. 

This  Indian  weed,  now  withered  quite. 
Though  green  at  noon,  cut  down  at  night. 

Shows  thy  decay  ; 

AH  flesh  is  hay  : 

Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobacco. 

The  pipe,  so  lily-like  and  weak, 
Does  thus  thy  mortal  state  bespeak  ; 

Thou  art  e'en  such, — 

Gone  with  a  touch  : 

Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobacco. 


And  when  the  fmoke  ascends  on  high, 
Then  thou  behold'st  the  vanity 

Of  worl.lly  .-tuff. 

Gone  with  a  pull": 

Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobacco. 

And  when  the  pipe  grows  foul  within, 
Think  on  thy  soul  defiled  with  sin  ; 

For  then  the  fire 

It  does  require  : 

Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobacco. 

And  seest  the  ashes  cast  away. 
Then  to  thyself  thou  maycst  say, 

That  to  the  dust 

iieturn  thou  must. 

Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobacco. 

Anonymous. — Before  1689. 


Was  this  small  plant  for  thee  cut  down  ■■ 
So  was  the  plant  of  great  renown, 

AVhich  Mercy  sends 

For  nobler  ends. 

Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobacco. 

Doth  juice  medicinal  proceed 

From  such  a  naughty  foreign  weed  ? 

Then  what's  the  power 

Of  Jesse's  flower? 

Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobacco. 

The  promise,  like  the  pipe,  allays. 
And  by  the  mouth  of  faith  conveys, 

W^hat  virtue  flows 

From  Sharon's  rose. 

Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobacco. 

In  vain  the  unlighted  pipe  you  blow, 
Your  pains  in  outward  means  are  so, 

Till  heavenly  fixe 

Your  heart  inspire. 

Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobacco. 

Thus  smoke,  like  burning  incense,  towers. 
So  should  a  praying  heart  of  yours, 

With  ardent  cries. 

Surmount  the  skies. 

Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobacco. 

Rali?h  Ersfcinc. — About  1750. 


712.— THE  CATHOLICK. 

I  hold  as  faith  "What  England's  church 

allows 
"What  Riimc's  church     My     conscience      dis- 

saith  avows 

Where   the   King  's     That  clutrch  can  have 

head  no  shame 

The  flock  's   misled     That   holds   the    Pope 
supreme. 


Anonymous.] 


THE  THREE   KNIGHTS. 


[Fourth  Period. — 


Where   the     altar's     There's  service    scarce 

drest  dh-ine 

The  people  's   blest     "With  table,  bread,  and 

vrvae. 
He's  but  an  asse  '\Mio    the    communion 

flies 
Who  shuns  the  masse     Is  cathoUcli:  and  ^vise. 

Anonymoii>:. — 1G55. 


713.— THE  THEEE  KXIGHTS. 

There  did  three  knights  come  from  the  west. 

With  the  high  and  the  lUy  oh  ! 
And  these  three  knights  conrtcd  one  ladye. 

As  the  rose  was  so  sweetly  blown. 

The  first  knight  came  was  all  in  white, 
And  asked  of  her  if  she'd  be  his  delight. 

The  next  knight  came  was  all  in  green. 
And  asked  of  her  if  she'd  be  his  queen. 

The  third  knight  came  was  all  in  red, 
And  asked  of  her  if  she  would  wed. 

"  Then  have  you  asked  of  my  father  dear  ? 
Likewise  of  her  who  did  me  bear  ? 

And  have  you  asked  of  my  brother  John  ? 
And  also  of  my  sister  Anne  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I've  asked  of  your  father  dear, 
Likewise  of  her  who  did  you  bear. 

And  I've  asked  of  your  sister  Anne, 

But  I  have  not  asked  of  your  brother  John." 

Far  on  the  road  as  they  rode  along, 

There  did  they  meet  with  her  brother  John. 

She  stooped  low  to  kiss  him  sweet, 
He  to  her  heart  did  a  dagger  meet. 

"  Ride  on,  ride  on,"  cried  the  servingman, 
"  Methinks  your  bride  she   looks    wondrous 
wan." 

"  I  wish  I  were  on  yonder  stile. 

For  there  I  would  sit  and  bleed  awhile. 

I  wish  I  were  on  yonder  hill. 
There  I'd  alight  and  make  my  will." 

"  What  would  you  give  to  your  father  dear  ?" 
"  The  gallant  steed  which  doth  me  bear." 

"  What    would    you    give    to    yoiir    mother 

dear  ?  " 
'•'-  My  wedding  shift  which  I  do  wear  ; 

But  she  must  wash  it  very  clean, 

For  my  heart's  blood  sticks  in  every  seam." 

"  What  would  you  give  to  your  sister  Anno  ? " 
"My  gay  gold  ring,  and  my  feathered  fan." 


What    would    you    give    to   your    brother 
John  ?  " 

■  A  rope,  aud  a  gallows  to  hang  liim  on." 

■  What  would  you  give  to  your  brother  John's 

wiie  ?  " 
'  A  widow's  weeds,  and  a  quiet  life." 

Anonymous. — Before  1G80. 


714.— THE  BLIND  BEGGAR  OF 
BEDNALL  GREEN. 

PART    I. 

This  song  's  of  a  beggar  who  long  lost  his 

sight, 
And  had  a  fair  daughter,  most  pleasant  and 

bright, 
And  many  a  gallant  brave  suitor  had  she. 
And  none  was  so  comely  as  pretty  Bessee. 

And  though  she  was  of  complexion  most  fair. 
And  seeing  she  was  but  a  beggar  his  heir, 
Of  ancient  housekeepers  despised  was  she. 
Whose  sons  came  as  suitors  to  pretty  Bessee. 

Wherefore  in   great    sorrow  fair  Bessee   did 

say: 
"  Good   father  and  mother,  let   me   now   go 

away. 
To  seek  out  my  fortune,  whatever  it  be." 
This  suit  then  was  granted  to  pretty  Bessee. 

This  Bessee,  that  was  of  a  beauty  most  bright. 
They  clad    in  grey  russet ;    and    late  in  the 

night 
From  father  and  mother  alone  parted  she, 
Who  sighed  and  sobbed  for  pretty  Bessee. 

She  went  till  she  came  to  Stratford-at-Bow, 
Then    she   knew  not   whither  or  which  way 

to  go, 
With  tears  she  lamented  her  sad  destiny ; 
So  sad  and  so  heavy  was  pretty  Bessee. 

She  kept  on  her  journey  until  it  was  day, 
And  went  unto  Rumford,  along  the  highway  ; 
And    at    the  King's  Arms    entertained  was 

she. 
So  fair  and  well-favoured  was  pretty  Bessee. 

She  had  not  been  there  one  month  at  an  end. 
But    master  and    mistress  and    aU  was    her 

friend  : 
And    every  brave  gallant  that  once  did   her 

see. 
Was  straightway  in  love  with  pretty  Bessee. 

Great  gifts  they  did  send  her  of  silver  and 
gold. 

And  in  their  songs  daily  her  love  they  ex- 
tolled : 

Her  beauty  was  blazed  in  every  degree, 

So  fair  and  so  comely  was  pretty  Bessee. 
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The  younj  men  of  Bumford  in  her  had  their 

joy, 
She  showed  herself  courteous,  but  never  too 

coy, 
And   at   their  commandment  still  she  would 

be, 
So  fair  and  so  comely  was  pretty  Bessee. 

Four  suitors  at  once  unto  her  did  go, 

Thej'  cravt'd  her  favour,  but  still  she  said  no  ; 

"  I  would    not    have  gentlemen   marry  with 

mo  !  " 
Yet  ever  thoj'  honou^^d  pretty  Bessee. 

Now  one  of  them  was  a  gallant  young  knight. 
And  ho  came  unto  her  disguised  in  the  night ; 
The  second,  a  gentleman  of  high  degree, 
Who  wooed  and  sued  for  pretty  Bessee. 

A  merchnnt  of  London,  whoso  wealth  was  not 

small. 
Was  then  the  third  suitor,  and  proper  withal ; 
Her  master's  own  son  the  fourth  man  must 

be, 
"SMio  swore  ho  would  die  for  prettj-  Bessee. 

"  If  that  thou  wilt  marry  vritli  me,"  quoth  the 

knight, 
"  rU  make  thee  a  lady  with  joy  and  deUght ; 
My  heart  is  enthralled  in  thy  fair  beauty. 
Then  grant  me  thy  favour,  my  pretty  Bessee." 

The  gentleman  said,  "  Come,  marry  with  me, 
In  silks  and  in  velvet  my  Bessee  shall  be ; 
My  heart  lies  distracted,  oh  !  hear  me,"  quoth 

he, 
'■  And    grant    me   thy  love,    my  dear   pretty 

Bessee." 

'■  Let  me  be  thy  husband,"  the  merchant  did 

say, 
"  Thou  shalt  live  in  London  most  gallant  and 

gay; 
My  ships    shall   bring   home  rich  jewels  for 

thee, 
And  I  will  for  ever  love  pretty  Bessee." 

Then  Bessee  she  sighed  and  thus  she  did  say : 
'•  My  father  and  mother  I  mean  to  obey ; 
First  get  their  good  will,  and  be  faithful  to 

me. 
And  you  shall  enjoy  your  dear  pretty  Bessee." 

To  every  one  of  them  that  answer  she  made, 
Therefore  unto  her  they  joyfully  said  : 
"  This  thing  to  fulfil  we  all  now  agree, 
But    where    dwells    thy    father,    my   pretty 
Bessee  ?  " 

"  My  father,"  quoth  she,  "  is  soon  to  be  seen  : 
The  siUy  blind  beggar  of  Bednall  Green, 
That  daily  sits  begging  for  charity, 
He  is  the  kind  father  of  pretty  Bessee. 

His    marks   and    his    token  are  knowen  full 

well. 
He  always  is  led  by  a  dog  and  a  bell ; 
A  poor  silly  old  man,  God  knoweth  is  he. 
Yet  he's  the  true  father  of  pretty  Bessee." 


"  Nay,  nay,"  quoth  the  merchant,  "  thou  art 

not  for  me." 
"  She,"  quoth  the  innholder,  "  my  wife  shall 

not  be." 
"  I  loathe,"  said  the  gentleman,  "a  beggar's 

degree. 
Therefore,  now  farewell,  my  pretty  Bessee." 

"  WTiy,  then,"  quoth  the  knight,  "  hap  better 

or  worse, 
I  weigh  not  true  love  by  the  weight  of   the 

purse. 
And  beauty  is  beautj'  in  every  degree. 
Then  welcome  to  me,  my  dear  pretty  Bessee." 

With  thee    to    thy  father   forthwith    I    will 

go." 
"  Nay,  forbear,"  quoth  his  kinsman,  "  it  must 

not  be  so  : 
A  poor  beggar's  daughter  a  lady  shan't  be ; 
Then  take  thy  adieu  of  thy  pretty  Bessee." 

As  soon  then  as  it  was  break  of  the  day. 
The  knight  had    from  Eumford  stole  Bessee 

awaj- ; 
The  voung  men  of  Enmford,  so  sick  as  may 

be, 
Eode  after  to  fetch  again  pretty  Bessee. 

As  swift  as  the  wind  to  ride  they  were  seen, 
Until  they  came  near  unto  BednaU  Green, 
And  as  the  knight  lighted  most  courteously. 
They  fought  against  him  for  pretty  Bessee. 

!    But  rescue  came  presently  over  the  plain. 
Or  else  the  knight  there  for  his  love  had  been 

slain ; 
The  fray  being  ended,  they  straightway  did 

see 
His  kinsman  come  railing  at  pretty  Bessee. 

Then  bespoke  the  blind  beggar,  "  Although  I 

be  poor. 
Rail  not  against  my  child  at  my  own  door, 
Though  she  be  not  decked  in  velvet  and  I'earl, 
Yet  I  ^vill  drop  angels  with  thee  for  my  girl ; 

And    then   if     my  gold    should    better    her 

birth. 
And  equal  the  gold  you  lay  on  the  earth. 
Then  neither  rail  you,  nor  grudge  j^ou  to  see. 
The  blind  beggar's  daughter  a  lady  to  be. 

But   first,  I    will    hear,    and   have    it   well 

known. 
The  gold    that  you  drop  it  shall  be  all  your 

own." 
With  that  they  replied.  "  Contented  we  be  I  " 
"  Then  here  's,"  quoth  the  beggar,  ''  for  pretty 

Bessee !  " 

With  that  an  angel  he  dropped  on  the  ground. 
And  droppod,   in  angels,  full  three  thousand 

pound  ; 
And  oftentimes  it  proved  most  plain. 
For  the  gentleman's  one,  the  beggar  dropped 

twain  ; 
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So  that  the  whole  place  wherein  they  did  sit. 
With  gold  was  covered  everv  whit. 
The  gentleman  ha-\-ing  dropped  all  his  store, 
Said,  "  Beggar  !  your  hand  hold,  for  I  have  no 
more." 

"  Thou  hast  fulfilled  thy  promise  aright, 
Then    maiTy    my   girl,"    quoth    he    to    the 

knight  ; 
"And  then,"    quoth  he,   '-I  will   throw  you 

down, 
An  hundred  pounds  more  to  buy  her  a  gown." 

The  gentlemen  all,  who  his  treasure  had  seen. 
Admired  the  beggar  of  Bednall  Green  ; 
And  those  that  had  been  her  suitors  before, 
Their  tender  flesh  for  anger  they  tore. 

Thus    was    the    fair   Bessee    matched    to    a 

knight, 
And  made  a  lady  in  others'  despite. 
A  fairer  lady  there  never  was  seeu 
Than  the  blind  beggar's  daughter  of  Bednall 

Green. 

But  of  her  sumptuous  marriage  and  feast, 
And  what  fine  lords  and  ladies  there  prest, 
'1  he  second  part  shall  set  forth  to  your  sight. 
With    marvellous    i^leasure    and    wished-for 
deUght. 

Of  a  blind  beggar's  daughter  so  bright, 
That  late  was  betrothed  to  a  young  knight. 
All    the  whole  discourse  therefore  you  may 

see  : 
But  now  comes  the  wedding  of  pretty  Bessee. 


It  was  in  a  gallant  palace  most  brave. 
Adorned  with  all  the  cost  they  could  have. 
This  wedding  it  was  kept  most  sumptuously, 
And  all  for  the  love  of  pretty  Bessee. 

And  all  kind  of  dainties  and  delicates  sweet, 
Was  brought    to   their  banquet,   as   it   was 

thought  meet, 
Partridge,  and  plover,  and  venison  most  free, 
Against  the  brave  wedding  of  pretty  Bessee. 

The  wedding  through  England  was  spread  by 

report, 
So  that  a  great  number  thereto  did  resort 
Of  nobles  and  gentles  of  every  degree, 
And  all  for  the  fame  of  pretty  Bessee. 

To  church  then  away  went  this  gallant  young 

knight, 
His  bride    followed    after,    an    angel    most 

bright, 
With    troops    of    ladies,  the  like   was  ne'er 

seen. 
As  went  with  sweet  Bessee  of  Bednall  Green. 

This  wedding  being  solemnized  then, 
With  music  performed  by  skilfullest  men, 
The  nobles  and  gentlemen  down  at  the  side. 
Each  one  beholding  the  beautiful  bride. 


But  after  the  sumptuous  dinner  was  done. 

To  talk  and  to  reason  a  number  begun, 

And    of    the  blind   beggar's   daughter    most 

bright ; 
And  what  with  his  daughter  he  gave  to  the 

knight. 

Then  spoke  the  nobles,   "  Much  marvel  have 

we 
This  jolly  blind  beggar  we  cannot  yet  see  !  " 
'•  My  lords,"  quoth  the  bride,  "  my  father  so 

base 
Is   loth   with   his   presence   these    states   to 

disgrace." 

"  The  praise  of  a  woman  in  question  to  bring. 
Before  her  own  face  is  a  flattering  thing  ; 
But  we  think  thy  father's  baseness,"  quoth 

they, 
"  Might  by  thy  beauty  bo  clean  put  away." 

They  no  sooner  this  pleasant  word  spoke, 
But  in  comes  the  beggar  in  a  silken  cloak, 
A  velvet  cap  and  a  feather  had  he, 
And  now  a  musician,  forsooth,  he  would  be. 

And  being  led  in  from  catching  of  harm. 
He  had  a  dainty  lute  under  his  arm. 
Said,  "  Please  you  to  hear  any  music  of  me, 
A  song  I  will  sing  you  of  pretty  Bessee." 

With  that  his  lute  he  twanged  straightway, 
And  thereon  began  most  sweetly  to  play, 
And  after  a  lesson  was  played  two  or  three. 
He  strained  out  this  song  most  delicately : — 

"  A  beggar's  daughter  did  dwell  on  a  green, 
Who  for  her  beauty  may  well  be  a  queen, 
A  blithe  bonny  lass,  and  dainty  was  she. 
And  many  one  called  her  pretty  Bessee. 

Her  father  he  had  no  goods  nor  no  lands. 
But  begged  for  a  penny  all  day  mth  his  hands. 
And   yet  for   her  marriage   gave   thousands 

three, 
Yet  still  he  hath  somewhat  for  pretty  Bessee. 

And  here  if  any  one  do  her  disdain, 
Her  father  is  ready  with  might  and  with  main 
To  prove  she  is  come  of  noble  degree. 
Therefore  let  none  flout  at  my  pretty  Bessee." 

With  that  the  lords  and  the  company  round 
With  a  hearty  laughter  were  ready  to  swound. 
At  last  said  the  lords,  "  Full  well  we  may  see. 
The  bride  and  the  bridegroom's  beholden  to 
thee." 

With  that  the  fair  bride  all  blushing  did  rise. 
With  crystal  water  all  in  her  bright  eyes, 
"  Pardon  my  father,  brave  nobles,"  quoth  .she, 
"  That  through   blind    afi'ection   thus    doats 
upon  me." 

"  If  this  be  thy  father,"  the  nobles  did  say, 
"  Well  may  he  be  proud  of  this  happy  day. 
Yet  by  his  countenance  well  may  we  see, 
His  birth  with  his  fortune  could  never  agree  ; 
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Anil  therefore,  blind  begtjar,   wo   pray  thee 

bewray, 
And  look  to  us  then  the  truth  thou  dost  say, 
Thy  birth  and  thy  parentage  what  it  may  be. 
E'en  for  the  lovo  thou  bearest  pretty  Bessee." 

"  Then  give  mo  leave,  ye  gentles  each  one, 
A  pong  more  to  sing  and  then  I'll  begone. 
And  if  that  I  do  not  win  good  report. 
Then  do  not  give  me  one  groat  for  my  sport : — 

"When  first  our  king  his  fame  did  advance, 
And  sought  his  title  in  delicate  France, 
In  many  places  gi-eat  perils  passed  he  ; 
But  then  was  not  born  my  pretty  Bessee. 

And  at  those  wars  went  over  to  fight 
Many  a  brave  duke,  a  lord,  and  a  knight. 
And  with  them  young  Monford  of  courage  so 

free ; 
But  then  was  not  born  my  pretty  Bessee. 

And  there  did  young  Monford  with  a  blow  on 

the  face 
Lose  both  his  eyes  in  a  very  short  space ; 
His  life  had  been  gone  awaj'  ^^•ith  his  sight. 
Had  not  a  young  woman  gone  forth  in  the 

night. 

Among  the  said  men,  her  fancy  did  move. 
To  search  and  to  seek  for  her  own  true  love, 
■\Mio  seeing  young  Monford  there  gasping  to 

die, 
She  saved  his  life  through  her  charity. 

And  then  aU  our  victuals  in  beggar's  attire. 
At  the  hands  of  good   people   we  then  did 

require ; 
At  last  into  England,  as  now  it  is  seen. 
We  came,  and  remained  in  Bednall  Green. 

And  thus  we  have  lived  in  Fortune's  despite. 
Though   poor,    yet    contented    \vith    humble 

delight, 
And  in  my  old  years,  a  comfort  to  me, 
God  sent  me  a  daughter  called  pretty  Bessee. 

And  thus,  ye  nobles,  my  song  I  do  end, 
Hoping  by  the  same  no  man  to  offend  ; 
Full  forty  long  winters  thus  I  have  been 
A  silly  blind  beggar  of  Bednall  Green." 

Now  when  the  company,  every  one. 
Did  hear  the  strange  tale  he  told  in  his  song, 
They  were  amazed,  as  well  they  might  be, 
Both  at  the  blind  beggar  and  pretty  Bessee. 

With  that  the  fair  bride  they  all  did  embrace. 
Saying,  "  You  are  come  of  an  honourable  race. 
Thy  father  likewise  is  of  high  degree, 
And  thou  art  right  worthy  a  lady  to  be." 

Tims   was   the    feast    ended   with    joy    and 

delight, 
A   happy  bridegroom  was    made  the   young 

knight. 
'Who  lived  in  great  joy  and  felicity 
With  his  fair  lady,  dear  pretty  Bessee. 

Anonymous. — Before  1C89. 


715— LORD  DELAWAEE. 

In  the  Parliament  House,  a  gicat  rout  has 

been  there. 
Betwixt     our    good     King    and     the     Lord 

Delaware  : 
Says  Lord  Delaware  to  his  Majesty  full  Boon, 
"  Will  it  please  you,  my  liege,  to  grant  me  a 

boon .-  " 

•'"What's  your  boon,"  says  the  King,  '-now 

let  me  understand  ?  " 
"  It's,  give  me  all  the  poor  men  we've  starving 

in  this  land  ; 
And  without  delay  I'll  hie  me  to  Lincolnshire, 
To  sow  hemp-seed   and   flax-seed,  and  hang 

them  all  there. 

For  with  hempen  cord  it's  better  to  stop  each 

poor  man's  breath. 
Than  ^vith  famine  you  should  see  your  subjects 

starve  to  death." 
Up  starts  a  Dutch  Lord,  who  to  Delaware  did 

say, 
"Thou  deserves   to  be   stabbed:  '   then   ho 

turned  himself  away ; 

"  Thou  deserves  to  be  stabbed,  and  the  dogs 

have  thine  ears, 
For  insulting  our  King  in  this  Parliament  of 

peers." 
L'p  sprang  a  Welsh  Lord,  the  brave  Duke  of 

Devonshire, 
"  In  young  Delaware's  defence,  I'll  fight  this 

Dutch  Lord,  my  sire  ; 

For  he  is  in  the  right,  and  I'll  make  it  so 

appear : 
Him  I  dare  to  single  combat,   for  insulting 

Delaware." 
A  stage  was  soon  erected,  and  to  combat  they 

went. 
For  to  kill,  or  to  be  killed,  it  was  cither's  full 

intent. 

But  the  very  first  flourish,  when  the   heralds 

gave  command. 
The  sword  of  brave  Devonshire  bent  backward 

on  his  hand ; 
In  suspense  he  paused  awhile,  scanned  his  foe 

before  he  strake. 
Then   against   the   King's   armour,   his  ben 

sword  he  brake. 

Then  he  sprang  from  the  stage,  to  a  soldier  m 

the  ring. 
Saying,  '•  Lend   your  sword,  that  to  an  end 

this  tragedy  wo  bring  : 
Though  he's  fighting  me  in  armour,  while  I 

am  fighting  bare, 
Even  more  than  this  I'd  venture  for  young 

Lord  Delaware." 

Leaping  back  on  the  stage,   sword  to  buckler 

now  resounds. 
Till  he  left  the  Dutch  Lord  a  bleeding  in  his 

wounds : 
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This    soeingr,    cries  the    King    to  his  guards 

without  delay, 
"  Call  Devonshire  down, — take  the  dead  man 

away !  " 

"  Xo,"  says  brave  Devonshire,   "  I've  fought 

him  as  a  man, 
Since  he's  dead,  I  ^TiIl  keep  the  trophies  I  have 

won ; 
For  he  fought  me   in  your  armour,   while  I 

fought  him  bare. 
And  the  same  you  must  win  back,  my  liege, 

if  ever  j'ou  them  wear." 

God  bless  the  Church   of    England,  may   it 

prosper  on  each  hand. 
And  also  every  poor  man  now  starving  in  this 

land; 
And    while   I    pray  success    may   crown  our 

King  upon  his  throne, 
I'U  wish  that  every  poor  man  may  long  enjoy 

his  own. 

Anonymous. — Before  1689. 


716.— THE   GOLDEN  GLOVE. 

A  wealthy    young  squire  of    Tamworth,  we 

hear, 
He  courted  a  nobleman's  daughter  so  fair; 
And  for  to  marry  her  it  was  his  intent, 
All  friends  and  relations  gave  their  consent. 

The  time  was  appointed  for  the  wedding-day, 
A  young  farmer  chosen  to  give  her  away  ; 
As  soon  as  the  farmer  the  young  lady  did  spy, 
He  inflamed  her  heart ;  "  O,  my  heart ! ' '  she 
did  cry. 

She  turned  from  the  squire,   but  nothing  she 

said. 
Instead  of  being  married  she  took  to  her  bed  ; 
The  thought  of  the  farmer  soon  run  in  her 

mind, 
A  way  for  to  have  him  she  quickly  did  find. 

Coat,   waistcoat,   and  breeches  she  then  did 

put  on, 
And  a  hunting  she  went  with  her  dog  and  her 

gun; 
She  hunted  all  round  where  the  farmer  did 

dwell. 
Because  in  her  heart  she  did  love  him  full 

well : 

She  oftentimes  fired,  but  nothing  she  killed, 
At  length  the    young   farmer  came  into  the 

field ; 
And  to  discourse  with  him  it  was  her  intent, 
With  her  dog  and  her  gun  to  meet  him  she 

went. 

"  I  thought  you  had  been  at  the  wedding," 

she  cried 
"  To  wait   on  the  squire,   and  ^ve  him  his 

bride." 


'•  No,  sir,"   said  the  farmer,  "if  the  truth  I 

may  tell, 
I'll  not  give  her  away,  for  I  love  her  too  well." 

"  Suppose  that  the  lady  should  grant  you  her 

love, 
You  know    that  the    squire    your  rival   will 

prove." 
"■\Miy,   then,"    says  the  farmer,    "I'll  take 

sword  in  hand. 
By    honour    I'U    gain    her    when  she    shall 

command." 

It  pleased  the  lady  to  find  him  so  bold  ; 

She  gave  him  a  glove  that  was  flowered  with 

gold. 
And  told  him  she  found  it  when  coming  along, 
As  she  was  a  hunting  with  her  dog  and  gun. 

The  lady  went  home  with  a  heart  full  of  love. 
And  gave  out  a  notice  that  she'd  lost  a  glove  ; 
And  said,  "  Who  has  found  it,  and  brings  it 

to  me, 
"Whoever  he  is,  he  my  husband  shall  be." 

The  farmer  was  pleased  when  he  heard  of  the 

news, 
With  heart  full  of  joy  to  the  lady  he  goes  : 
"  Dear  honoured  lady,    I've  picked   up  your 

glove, 
And  hope  you'U  be  pleased  to  grant  me  your 

love." 

"  It's  already  granted,  I  will  be  your  bride  ; 
I  love  the  sweet   breath  of   a  farmer,"    she 

cried. 
"  I'll  be  mistress  of  my  dairy,  and  milking  my 

cow, 
"While  my  jolly  brisk  farmer  is  whistling  at 

plough." 

And  when  she  was  married  she  told  of  her  fun. 
How  she  went  a  hunting  with  her  dog  and 

gun: 
"  And  now  I've  got  him  so  fast  in  my  snare, 
I'll  enjoy  him  for  ever,  I  vow  and  declare !  " 

Anonymous. — Before  1689. 


717.— KING   JAMES    I.   AND  THE 
TINKLEE. 

And  now,  to  be  brief,  let's  pass  over  the  rest, 
Who  seldom  or  never  were  given  to  jest, 
And  come    to  King   Jamie,  the  first  of   our 

throne, 
A  pleasantcr  monarch  sure  never  was  known. 

As  he  was  a  hunting  the  swift  fallow-deer, 
He  dropped  all  his  nobles  ;  and  when  he  got 

clear. 
In  hope  of  some  pastime  away  he  did  ride, 
Till  he  came  to  an  alehouse,  hard  by  a  wood- 
side. 


From  1G40  to  1G89.] 


THE  KEACH  I'  THE  CREEL. 


[Anonymous. 


And  thoro  with  a  tinkler  he  ha])pcnecl  to  meet, 
And  him  in  kind  sort  he  so  freely  did  ^eet  : 
"  Pray  thee,  good  fellow,  what  hast  in  thy  jug, 
"Wliich    under   thy  arm   thou   dost    lovingly 

hug  >  •' 

"  By  the  mass  1  "    quotli    the  tinkler,    "  it'a 

nappy  brown  ale. 
And  for  to  drink  to  thee,  friend,  I  will  not 

fail; 
For  although  thy  jacket  looks  gallant  and  fine, 
I  tliink  that  my  twopence  as  good  is  as  thine." 

'•  By  my  soul  I  honest  fellow,  the  truth  thou 

ha.st  spoke," 
And  straight  ho  sat  down  with  the  tinkler  to 

joke  ; 
They  drank  to  the  King,  and  they  pledged  to 

each  other ; 
"Who'd  seen  'em  had  thought  they  were  brother 

and  brother. 

As  they  were  a-drinking  the  King  pleased  to 

say, 
"  What  news,  honest  fellow  ?  come  tell  me,  I 

pray." 
"  There's  nothing  of  news,  beyond  that  I  hear 
The  King's  on  the  border  a-chasing  the  deer. 

And  tnily  I  wish  I  so  happy  may  be, 
"\Miilst  he  is  a-hunting,  the  King  I  might  see  ; 
For  although    I've  travelled   the  land  many 

ways, 
I  never  have  yet  seen  a  King  in  my  days." 

The    King,    with    a    hearty   brisk    laughter, 

replied, 
"  I  tell  thee,  good  fellow,  if  thou  canst  but 

ride. 
Thou  shalt  get  up  behind  me,  and  I  vdU  thee 

bring 
To   the    presence  of    Jamie,    thy    sovereign 

King." 

'•  But  he' 11  he  surrounded  with  nobles  so  gay. 
And  how  shall  wo  tell  him  from  them,  sir,  I 

pray  ? " 
' '  Thou'lt  easilj'  ken  him  when  once  thou  art 

there ; 
The  King  will  be  covered,  his  nobles  all  bare." 

He  got  up  behind  him,  and  likewise  his  sack, 

His  budget  of  leather,  and  tools  at  his  back  ; 

They  rode  till  they  came  to  the  merry  green- 
wood, 

His  nobles  came  round  him,  bareheaded  they 
stood. 

The  tinkler  then  seeing  so  many  appear. 
He  slily  did  whisper  the  King  in- his  ear  : 
Saj-ing,  "  They're  all  clothed  so  gloriously  gay. 
But  which  amongst  them  is  the  King,  sir,  I 
pray?" 

The  King  did  with  hearty  good  laughter,  reply, 
"  By  my  soul  !  my  good  fellow,    it'a  thou  or 
it's  I  ! 


Tlio     rest     are    bareheaded,     uncovered    all 

round." — 
"VN'ith  his  bag  and  his  budget  ho  fell  to  the 

ground. 

Like  one  that  was  frightened  quite  out  of  liis 

mts, 
Then  on  his  knees  he  instantly  gets. 
Beseeching  for  mercy  ;  the  King  to  him  said, 
"  Thou  art  a  good  fellow,  so  bo  not  afraid. 

Come  tell  thy  name  ? "  "1  am  John  of  tho 

Dale, 
A  mender  of  kettles,  a  lover  of  ale." 
"  Else  up,  Sir  John,  I  will  honour  thee  here, — 
I   make  thee  a  knight  of  three  thou.sand  a 

year!  " 

This  was  a  good  thing  for  the  tinkler  indeed ; 
Then  unto  the  court  he  was  sent    for  with 

speed, 
"^liere  great    store  of    pleasure  and  pastime 

was  seen. 
In  the  royal  presence  of  King  and  of  Queen. 

Sir  John  of  the  Dale  he  has  land,  he  has  fee. 
At  the  court  of  the  king  who  so  happy  as  he  ? 
Yet  still  in  his  hall   hangs  the  tinkler's  old 

sack, 
And  the  budget  of  tools  which  he  bore  at  his 

back. 
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718.— THE  KEACH  I'  THE  CREEL. 

A  fair  young  May  went  up  the  street. 

Some  white  fish  for  to  buy  ; 
And  a  bonny  clerk's  fa'n  i'  luve  wi'  her. 

And  he's  followed  her  bj-  and  by,  by, 
And  he's  followed  her  by  and  by. 

"  0  !  where  live  ye  mj-  bonny  lass, 

I  praj'  thee  tell  to  me  ; 
For  gin  the  nicht  were  ever  sae  mirk, 

I  wad  come  and  visit  thee,  thee  ; 

I  wad  come  and  visit  thee." 

."  0  !  my  father  he  aye  locks  the  door, 

My  mither  keeps  the  key  ; 
And  gin  ye  were  ever  sic  a  \vily  wicht, 

Ye  canna  win  in  to  me,  me  ; 

Ye  canna  win  in  to  me." 

But  the  clerk  he  had  ae  true  brother, 

And  a  wily  wicht  was  he  ; 
And  he  has  made  a  lang  ladder. 

Was  thirty  steps  and  three,  three ; 

"Was  thirty  steps  and  three. 

Ho  has  made  a  cleek  but  and  a  creel — 

A  creel  but  and  a  pin  ; 
And  he's  away  to  tho  chimley-top. 

And  he's  letten  the  bonny  clerk  in.  in  ; 

And  he's  letten  the  bonny  clerk  in 
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The  aiild  ^vife,  being  not  asleep, 

Tho'  late,  late  vras  the  lioiir ; 
'•  I'll  lay  my  life,"  quo'  the  silly  aiild  wife, 

"There's  a  man  i'  our  dochter's  bower, 
bower ; 

There's  a  man  i'  our  dochter's  bower.' 

Tlie  aiild  man  he  grat  owre  the  bed, 

To  see  if  the  thing  was  true ; 
But  she's  ta'en  the  bonny  clerk  in  her  arms, 

And  covered  him  owre  wi"  blue,  blue  ; 

And  covered  him  owre  wi'  blue. 

"  O !  where  are  ye   gaun  now,   father  ?  " 
she  says, 

••  And  where  are  ye  gaun  sae  late  ? 
Ye've  disturbed  me  in  my  evening  prayers, 

And  O  !  but  they  were  sweit,  sweit ; 

And  0  !  but  they  were  sweit." 

"  0  !  ill  betide  j'e,  silly  auld  wife, 

And  an  ill  death  may  ye  dee ; 
She  has  the  muckle  buik  in  her  arms. 

And  she's  prayin'  for  you  and  me,  me ; 

And  she's  prayin'  for  you  and  me." 

The  auld  wife  being  not  asleep. 
Then  something  mair  was  said ; 

"  I'll  lay  my  life,"  quo'  the  silly  auld  wife, 
"  There's  a  man  by  our  dochter's  bed, 

bed; 
There's  a  man  by  our  dochter's  bed." 

The  auld  ^vife  she  gat  owre  the  bed. 

To  see  if  the  thing  was  true  ; 
But  what  the  ^v^ack  took  the  auld  wife's  fit  ? 

For  into  the  creel  she  flew,  flew  -, 

For  into  the  creel  she  flew. 

The  man  that  was  at  the  chimley-top. 

Finding  the  creel  was  fu'. 
He  wrappit  the  rape  roimd  his  left  shouther, 

And  fast  to  him  he  drew,  drew  ; 

And  fast  to  him  he  drew. 

"  O,  help  !  0,  help  !  0,  hinny,  noo,  help  ! 

O,  help  :  O,  hinny,  do  ! 
For  him  that  ye  aye  wished  me  at, 

He's  carrjdn'  me  off  just  noo,  noo  ; 

He's  carryin'  me  off  just  noo." 

"  O  !  if  the  foul  tliief's  gotten  ye, 

I  wish  he  may  keep  his  hand  ; 
For  a'  the  lee  lang  winter  nieht, 

Ye'll  never  lie  in  your  bed.  bed  ; 

Y^e'U  never  lie  in  your  bed." 

He's  towed  her  up,  lie'.s  towed  her  down, 
He's  towed  her  through  an'  through; 

'•  0,  Gude  !  assist,"  quo'  the  silly  auld  wife, 
'•  For  I'm  just  departin'  noo,  noo  ; 
For  I'm  just  departin'  noo." 

He's  towed  her  up,  he's  towed  her  down, 
He's  gien  her  a  richt  down  fa'. 

Till  every  rib  i'  the  auld  wife's  side, 
Played  nick  nack  on  the  wa',  wa'  ; 
Played  nick  nack  on  the  wa' . 


O  I  the  blue,  the  bonny,  bonny  blue. 
And  I  wish  the  blue  may  do  wecl ; 
And  every  auld  wife  that's  sae  jealous  o' 
her  dochter, 
May  she  get  a  good  keach  i'   the  creel, 

creel ; 
May  she  get  a  good  keach  i'  the  creel ! 

Anonymous. — Before  1649. 


719.— SIE  JOHN  BARLEYCORN. 

There  came  three  men  out  of  the  West, 

Their  victory  to  try ; 
And  thoy  have  taken  a  solemn  oath, 

Poor  Barleycorn  should  die. 

They  took  a  plough  and  ploughed  him  in, 
And  harrowed  clods  on  his  head  ; 

And  then  they  took  a  solemn  oath. 
Poor  Barleycorn  was  dead. 

Tliere  he  lay  sleeping  in  the  ground. 

Till  rain  "from  the  sky  did  fall  : 
Then  Barleycorn  sprung  up  his  head. 

And  so  amazed  them  all. 

There  he  remained  till  Midsummer, 
And  looked  both  pale  and  wan  ; 

Then  Barleycorn  he  got  a  beard. 
And  so  became  a  man. 

Then  they  sent  men  with  scythes  so  sharp, 

To  cut  him  off  at  knee  ; 
And  then  poor  little  Barleycorn, 

They  served  him  barbarously. 

Then  they  sent  men  with  pitchforks  strong 
To  pierce  him  through  the  heart ; 

And  like  a  dreadful  tragedy. 
They  bound  him  to  a  cart. 

And  then  they  brought  him  to  a  barn, 

A  prisoner  to  endure  ; 
And  so  they  fetched  him  out  again, 

And  laid  him  on  the  floor. 

Then  they  set  men  with  holly  clubs, 
To  beat  the  flesh  from  his  bones  ; 

But  the  miller  he  served  him  worse  than 
that, 
For  he  ground  him  betwixt  two  stones. 

0  I  Barleycorn  is  the  choicest  grain 

That  ever  was  sown  on  land  : 
It  will  do  more  than  any  grain, 

By  the  turning  of  your  hand. 

It  will  make  a  boy  into  a  man, 

And  a  man  into  an  ass  ; 
It  will  change  your  gold  into  silver, 

And  your  silver  into  brass. 

It  win  make  tho  huntsman  hunt  the  fox, 

That  never  wound  his  horn  ; 
It  will  bring  the  tinker  to  the  stocks, 

That  people  may  him  scorn. 
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It  will  put  saok  into  a  glass, 

And  claret  iu  the  can  ; 
And  it  will  cause  a  man  to  drink 

Till  he  neither  can  go  nor  stand. 

Anonymous. — Before  1649. 


720— THE  XOBLEMAX'S  GEXEROUS 
KINDNE.-5S. 

A  nobleman  lived  in  a  village  of  late, 

Hard  by  a  poor  thrasher,  whose  charge  it  was 

gi-eat : 
For  he  hcd  seven  childi-en,  and  most  of  them 

small, 
And  nought  but  his  labour  to  support  them 

withal. 

He  never  was  given  to  idle  and  lurk. 

For  tliis  nobleman  saw  him  go  daily  to  work, 

With  his  flail  and  his  bag,  and  his  bottle  of 

beer. 
As  cheerful  as  those    that  have  hundreds  a 

year. 

Thus  careful,  and  constant,  each  morning  he 

went, 
Unto  his  daily  labour  with  joy  and  content ; 
So  jocular  and  jolly  he'd  whistle  and  sing, 
As  lilithe  and  as  brisk  as  the    birds  in  the 

spring. 

One  morning,  this  nobleman  taking  a  walk. 
Ho  met  this  poor  man,  and  he  freely  did  talk  ; 
He  asked  him  [at  first]    many  questions  at 

large, 
And  then  began  talking  concerning  his  charge. 

"  Thou  hast  many  children,  I  very  well  know, 
Thy  labour  is  hard,  and  thy  wages  are  low. 
And   yet  thou  art    cheerful ;  I  pray  tell  me 

true. 
How  can  you  maintain  them  as  well  as  you 

do  ? " 

'•  I  carefully  carry  liome  what  I  do  earn, 
RIy  daily  expenses  by  this  I  do  learn  ; 
And  find  it  is  possible,  though  we  be  poor. 
To  still  keep  the  ravenous  wolf  from  the  door. 

"  I  reap  and  I  mow,  and  I  liarrow  and  sow, 

Sometimes  a  hedging  and  ditching  I  go  ; 

No  work  comes    amiss,  for   I  thrash,  and  I 

plough, 
Thusniy  bread  I  do  cam  by  the  sweat  of  my 

brow. 

'•  My  wife  she  is  willing  to  pull  in  a  yoke, 
"We    live   like    two    lambs,    nor   each   other 

provoke : 
■\Ve  both  of  us  strive,  like  the  labouring  ant. 
And  do  our  endeavours  to  keep  us  from  want. 

"  And  when  I  come  home  from  my  labour  at 

night. 
To    my    wife  and   my  chil'lren,    iu    whom    I 

delight ; 


To  .see  them  come  round  me  with  prattUng 

uoLse, — 
Now  these  are  the  riches  a  poor  man  enjoys. 

"  Though  I  am  as  weary  as  weary  may  be, 
The  youngest  I  commonly  dance  on  my  knee ; 
I  find  that  content  is  a  moderate  feast, 
I  never  repine  at  my  lot  in  the  least." 

Now  the  nobleman  hearing  what  he  did  say, 
AVas  pleased,  and  invited  him  home  the  next 

day; 
His  wife  and  his  children  he  charged  him  to 

bring  ; 
In  token  of  favour  ho  gave  him  a  ring. 

He  thanked  his  honour,  and  taking  his  leave. 
He    went    to    his    wife,    who    would   hardly 

believe 
But  this  same  storj--  himself  he  might  raise  ; 
Yet  seeing  the  ring  she  was  [lost]  in  amaze. 

Betimes  in  the    morning  the  good   wife  &he 

arose. 
And  made  them  all  fine,   in  the  best  of  their 

clothes ; 
The  good  man  with  his  good  wife,  and  children 

small. 
They  all  went  to  dine  at  the  nobleman's  hall. 

But   when  they   came  there,   as  truth   does 

report. 
All  things  were  prepared  in  a  plentiful  sort ; 
And  they  at  the  nobleman's  table  did  dine, 
With  all  kinds  of  dainties,  and  plenty  of  ^vine. 

The  feast  being  over,  he  soon  let  them  know, 
That  he  then  intended  on  them  to  le^tow 
A  farm-house,  with  thirty  good  acres  of  land  ; 
And  gave  them  the    writings  then,  with  liis 
own  hand. 

"  Because  thou  art  careful,  and  good  to  thy 

wife, 
I'll  make  thy  days  happy  the  rest  of  thy  life  ; 
It  shall  be  for  ever,  for  thee  and  thy  heirs. 
Because  I  beheld  thy  industrious  cares.' 

No  tongue  then  is  able  in  full  to  express 

The  depth  of  their  joy,  and  true  thankful- 
ness; 

With  many  a  curtsey,  and  bow  to  the 
ground, — 

Such  noblemen  there  are  but  few  to  be  found. 
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721.— THE  BRAVE  EARL  BRAND  AND 
THE  KING  OF  ENGLAND'S 
DAUGHTER. 

O  did  you  over  hear  of  the  brave  Earl  Brand, 

Hey  lillie,  ho  lillie  lallie  ; 
He 's    courted  the    king's    daughter   o'    fair 
England, 

I'  the  bravo  nights  so  early ! 


Anonymous.] 
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She  was  scarcely  fifteen  years  that  tide, 
"VMien  sae  boldly  she  came  to  his  bed-side. 

'•  O,  Earl  Brand,  how  fain  wad  I  see 
A  pack  of  hounds  let  loose  on  the  lea." 

'■  O,  lady  fair,  I  have  no  steed  but  one, 
But  thou  shalt  ride  and  I  will  run." 

'•  O,  Earl  Brand,  but  my  father  has  two, 
And  thou  shalt  have  the  best  of  tho'." 

Now  they  have  ridden  o'er  moss  and  moor, 
And  they  have  met  neither  rich  nor  poor  ; 

Till  at  last  they  met  with  old  Carl  Hood, 
He's  aye  for  ill,  and  never  for  good. 

'■  Now  Earl  Brand,  an  ye  love  me, 
Slay  this  old  Carl  and  gar  him  dee." 

"  O,  lady  fair,  but  that  would  be  sair. 

To  slay  an  auld  Carl  that  wears  grey  hair. 

My  o^vn  lady  fair,  I'U  not  do  that, 
I'll  pay  him  his  fee " 

"  O,  where  have  ye  ridden  this  lee  lang  day. 
And    where   have   ye    stown   this    fair    lady 

away?  " 
"  I  have  not  ridden  this  lee  lang  day. 
Nor  yet  have  I  stowTi  this  lady  away  ; 

For  she  is,  I  trow,  my  sick  sister, 

Whom  I  have  been  bringing  fra'  Winchester." 

"  If  she's  been  sick,  and  nigh  to  dead. 
What  makes  her  wear  the  ribbon  so  red  ? 

If  she's  been  sick,  and  like  to  die, 

"What  makes  her  wear  the  gold  sae  high  r  " 

"When  came  the  Carl  to  the  lady's  yett. 
He  rudely,  rudely  rapped  thereat. 

"  Now  where  is  the  lady  of  this  haU  ?  " 
"  She's  out  with  her  maids  a  playing  at  the 
"      ball." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  ye  are  all  mista'en, 

Te  may  count  your  maidens  owre  again. 

I  met  her  far  beyond  the  lea 

With  the  young  Earl  Brand  his  leman  to  be." 

Her  father  of  his  best  men  armed  fifteen. 
And  they're  ridden  after  them  bidene. 

The  lady  looked  owre  her  left  shoulder  then, 
Says  "  0  Earl  Brand  we  are  both  of  us  ta'en." 

"  If  they  come  on  me  one  by  one. 

You  may  stand  by  till  the  fights  be  done  ; 

But  if  they  come  on  me  one  and  all. 
You  may  stand  by  and  see  me  fall." 

They  came  upon  him  one  by  one. 
Till  fourteen  battles  he  has  won  j 

And  fourteen  men  he  has  them  slain, 
Each  after  each  upon  the  plain. 


But  the  fifteenth  man  behind  stole  round. 
And  dealt  him  a  deep  and  a  deadly  wound. 

Though  he  was  wounded  to  the  deid, 
He  set  his  lady  on  her  steed. 

They  rode  till  they  came  to  the  river  Doune, 
And  there  they  lighted  to  wash  his  wound. 

"  O,  Earl  Brand,  I  see  your  heart's  blood  !  " 
"It's  nothing  but  the  glent  and  my  scarlet 
hood." 

They  rode  till  they  came  to  his  mother's  yett, 
So  faint  and  feebly  he-  rapped  thereat. 

"  O,  my  son  's  slain,  he  is  falling  to  swoon, 
And  it's  aU  for  the  sake  of  an  English  loon." 

"  O,  say  not  so,  my  dearest  mother, 
But  marry  her  to  my  youngest  brother — 

"  To  a  maiden  true  he'll  give  his  hand, 

Hey  lillie,  ho  lillie  lallie  ; 
To  the  king's  daughter  o'  fair  England, 
To  a  prize  that  was  won  by  a  slain  brother's 
brand, 

I'  the  brave  nights  so  early  !  " 

Anonymous. — Before  1649. 


722.— THE    JOVIAL   HUNTER   OF 
BROMSGROVE. 

j   Old  Sir  Robert  Bolton  had  three  sons, 
Wind  weU  thy  horn,  good  hunter  ; 
And  one  of  them  was  Sir  Ryalas, 
For  he  was  a  jo\'ial  hunter. 

He  ranged  all  round  down  by  the  wood  side, 
j        Wind  well  thy  horn,  good  hunter, 
I   Till  in  a  tree-top  a  gay  lady  he  spied, 
'       For  he  was  a  jovial  hunter. 

I    "  Oh,  what  dost  thee  mean,  fair  lady,"  said  he, 
Wind  well  thy  horn,  good  hunter  ; 
"The   Avild  boar's   killed   my  lord,  and  has 
I  thirty  men  gored, 

I       And  thou  beest  a  jovial  hunter." 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  this  wild  boar  for  to 
see  ? " 
Wind  well  thy  horn,  good  hunter  ; 
"  Oh,  thee  blow  a  blast  and  he'U  come  unto 
thee. 
As  thou  beest  a  jovial  hunter." 

Then  he  blowed  a  blast,  full  north,  east,  west, 
and  south, 
Wind  well  thy  horn,  good  hunter  ; 
And  the  wild  boar  then  heard  him  full  in  his 
den. 
As  he  was  a  jovial  hunter. 


From  1649  to  1689.] 
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Then  ho  made  the  best  of  his  speod  unto  him, 
AVind  well  thy  horn,  fjood  hunter ; 

[Swift  flew  the  boar,  with  his  tusks  smeared 
with  trore], 
To  Sir  Kyalas,  the  jovial  hunter. 

Then  the  wild    boar,  being  bo  stout  and  so 
strong, 
"Wind  well  thy  horn,  good  hunter  ; 
Thrashed  dowu  the  trees  as  he  ramped  aim 
along, 
To  Sir  Kyalas,  the  jovial  hunter. 

'•Oh,  what  dost  thee   want   of   me?"    wild 
boar,  said  he. 
Wind  well  thy  horn,  good  hunter  ; 
"  Oh,  I  think  in  my  heart  I  can  do  enough  for 
thee. 
For  I  am  the  jovial  hunter." 

Then  they  fought  four  hours  in  a  long  summer 
day. 
Wind  well  thy  horn,  good  hunter  ; 
Till  the  wild  boar  fain  would  have  got  him 
away 
From  Sir  Kyalas,  the  jovial  hunter. 

Then  Sir  Kyalas  drawed  his  broadsword  with 
mijrht. 

Wind  well  thy  horn,  good  hunter  ; 
And  he  fairly  cut  the  boar's  head  oS  quite, 

For  he  was  a  jovial  hunter. 

Then  out  of  the  wood  the  wild  woman  flew. 
Wind  well  thy  horn,  good  hunter  ; 

"  Oh,  my  pretty  spotted  pig  thou  hast  slew. 
For  thou  beest  a  jovial  hunter. 

"  There    arc  three  things,  I  demand  them  of 
thee," 
"Wind  well  thj'  horn,  good  hunter  ; 
'•  It's  thy  horn,  and  thy  hound,  and  thy  gay 
lady. 
As  thou  beest  a  jovial  hunter." 

"  If  these  three  things  thou  dost  ask  of  me,  ' 
Wind  well  thy  horn,  good  himter  ; 

'•  Il'.s   just  as  my  sword    and   thy  neck  can 
agree. 
For  I  am  a  jo^-ial  hunter." 

Then  into  his  long  locks  the  wild  woman  flow, 
W'ind  well  thy  horn,  good  hunter  ; 

Till  she  thought  in  her  heart  to    tear   him 
through, 
Though  he  was  a  jovial  himter. 

Then  Sir  Kyalas  drawed  his  broadsword  again. 
Wind  well  thy  horn,  good  hunter ; 

And  ho  fairly  split  her  head  into  twain, 
For  ho  was  a  jovial  hunter. 

In  Bromsgrove  church,  the  knight  he  doth  lie, 
•    Wind  well  thy  horn,  good  hunter  ; 
And  the  wild  boar's  head  is  pictured  thereby. 
Sir  Kyalas,  the  jovial  hunter. 

-•I/iO)ii/>iiO!(^. — Before  1649. 


723.— LADY  ALICE. 

Lady  Alice  was  sitting  in  her  bower  ^^indow, 
At  midnight  mending  her  quoif  ; 

And  there  she  saw  as  fine  a  corpse 
As  ever  she  saw  in  her  life. 

"  What  bear  ye,  what  bear  ye,  ye  six  men 
tall  :- 

What  bear  je  on  j'our  should^rfi  ?  " 
"  We  bear  the  corpse  of  Giles  Collins, 

An  old  and  true  lover  of  yours." 

"  O  lay  him  down  gently,  ye  six  men  tall, 
I       All  on  the  grass  so  green. 
And  to-morrow  when  the  sun  goes  down, 
Ladi'  Alice  a  corpse  sliall  be  seen. 

"And  bury  me  in  Saint  Mary's  Church, 

All  for  my  love  so  true  ; 
And  make  me  a  garland  of  marjoram, 

And  of  lemon  thyme,  and  rue." 

Giles  Collins  was  buried  all  in  the  east. 

Lady  Alice  all  in  the  west ; 
And  the   roses  that  grew  on  Giles  Collins' s. 
grave. 

They  reached  Lady  Alice's  breast. 

The  iiriest  of  the  parish  he  chanced  to  pass, 
And  he  severed  those  roses  in  twain. 

Sure  never  were  seen  such  time  lovers  before, 
2s or  e'er  wall  there  be  again. 

Anonymous. — Before  1689. 


7:24.— THE  USEFUL  PLOW. 

A  country  life  is  sweet  ! 
In  moderate  cold  and  heat. 

To  walk  in  the  air,  how  pleasant  and  fair  1 
In  every  field  of  wheat. 

The  fairest  of  flowers  adorning  the  bov.-ers, 
And  every  meadow's  brow  ; 

To  that  I  say,  no  courtier  may 

Com]iaro  with  they  who  clothe  in  grey, 
And  follow  the  useful  plow. 

They  rise  with  the  morning  lark. 
And  labour  till  almost  dark  ; 

Then  folding  their  sheep,  they  hasten  !,-> 
sleep ; 
While  evcrj'  pleasant  park 

Next  morning  is  ringing  with  birds  that  are 
singing. 
On  each  green,  tender  bough. 

With  what  content,  and  merriment, 

Their  days  are  spent,  whose  minds  are  bent 
To  follow  the  usefiil  plow. 

The  gallant  that  dresses  fine, 
And  drinks  his  bottles  of  wine. 

Were  ho  to  be  tried,  liis  feathers  of  pride, 
Wliich  deck  and  adorn  his  back. 

Are  tailors'   and  mercers',  and  other  men 
dressers. 
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For  -n-hieh  they  do  dim  them  now. 
But  Ralph  and  Will  no  compters  fill 
For  tailor's  bill,  or  garments  still, 

But  follow  the  useful  plow. 

Their  hundreds,  ^thout  remorse, 
Some  spend  to  keep  dogs  and  horse, 

^^^lo  never  woiUd  give,  as  long  as  they  live, 
Not  two-pence  to  help  the  poor  ; 

Their    wives    are    neglected,    and  harlots 
respected  ; 
This  grieves  the  nation  now  ; 

But  'tis  not  so  with  us  that  go 

"VNTiere  pleasures  flow,  to  reap  and  mow. 
And  follow  the  useful  plow. 

Anonymous. — Before  16S9. 


725.— THE  FARMERS  BOY. 

The  sun  had  set  behind  yon  hills, 

Across  yon  dreary  moor, 
Weai-y  and  lame,  a  boy  there  came 

Up  to  a  farmer's  door  : 
'■  Can  you  tell  me  if  any  there  be 

That  will  give  me  emploj-. 
To  plow  and  sow,  and  reap  and  mow, 

And  be  a  farmer's  boy  ? 

'•  My  father  is  dead,  and  mother  is  left 

With  five  children,  great  and  small ; 
And  what  is  worse  for  mother  stiU, 

I'm  the  oldest  of  them  all. 
Though  little,  I'll  work  as  hard  as  a  Turk, 

If  you'll  give  me  employ, 
To  plow  and  sow,  and  reap  and  mow, 

Ajid  be  a  farmer's  boy. 

'■  And  if  that  you  won't  me  employ. 

One  favour  I've  to  ask, — 
Will  you  shelter  me  till  break  of  day. 

From  this  cold  %vinter's  blast  ? 
At  break  of  day,  I'll  trudge  away 

Elsewhere  to  seek  employ, 
To  plow  and  sow,  and  reap  and  mow. 

And  be  a  farmer's  boy." 

"  Come,  try  the  lad,"  the  mistress  said, 

"  Let  him  no  further  seek." 
"  0,  do,  dear  father  !  "  the  daughter  cried, 

While  tears  ran  do%vn  her  cheek : 
'■  He'd  work  if  he  could,  so  'tis  hard  to  want 
food, 

Aud  wander  for  employ  ; 
Don't  turn  him  away,  but  let  him  stay, 

And  be  a  farmer's  boy." 

And  when  the  lad  became  a  man, 

The  good  old  farmer  died. 
And  left  the  lad  the  farm  he  had. 

And  his  daughter  for  his  bride. 
The  lad  that  was,  the  farm  now  has. 

Oft  smiles  and  thinks  with  joy 
Of  the  lucky  day  he  came  that  way. 

To  be  a  farmer's  boy. 

Anonymous. — Before  1680. 


726.— THE  MOW. 

Now  our  work  's  done,  thus  we  feast. 
After  labour  comes  our  rest ; 
Joy  shall  reign  in  every  breast, 
And  right  welcome  is  each  guest : 

After  harvest  merrily, 
]\Ierril.y,  merrily,  wiU  we  sing  now, 
After  the  harvest  that  heaps  up  the  mow. 

Now  the  plowman  he  shall  plow. 
And  shall  whistle  as  he  go, 
AVliether  it  be  fair  or  blow. 
For  another  barley  mow, 

0"er  the  fm-row  merrdy  : 
Merrily,  merrily,  will  we  sing  now. 
After  the  harvest,  the  fruit  of  the  plow. 

Toil  and  plenty,  toil  and  ease, 
Still  the  husbandman  he  sees  ; 
Whether  when  the  winter  freeze, 
Or  in  summer's  gentle  breeze  ; 

Still  he  labours  merrily, 
Merrily,  merrily,  after  the  plow, 
He  looks  to  the  harvest,  that  gives  us  the 

mow. 

Anonymous. — Before  1689. 


727.— THE  HITCHIN  MAY'-DAY  SOXG. 

Remember  us  poor  Mayers  all ! 

And  thus  do  we  begin 
To  lead  o\ir  hves  in  righteousness. 

Or  else  we  die  in  sin. 

^Ve  have  been  rambhng  all  the  night. 

And  almost  all  the  day  ; 
And  now  retiuuied  back  again, 

We  have  brought  you  a  branch  of  May. 

A  branch  of  May  we  have  brought  you, 
And  at  your  door  it  stands  : 

It  is  but  a  sprout. 

But  it's  well  budded  out 
By  the  work  of  our  Lord's  hands. 

The  hedges  and  trees  they  are  so  green. 

As  green  as  any  leek  ; 
Our  heavenly  Father  he  watered  them 

With  his  heavenly  dew  so  sweet. 

The  heavenly  gates  are  open  wide. 

Our  paths  are  beaten  plain  ; 
And  if  a  man  be  not  too  far  gone. 

He  may  return  again. 

The  life  of  man  is  but  a  span, 

It  flourishes  like  a  flower ; 
We  are  here  to-day,  and  gone  to-morrow, 

And  we  are  dead  in  an  hour. 

The  moon  shines  bright,  and  the  stars  give  a 
light, 
A  little  before  it  is  day ; 
So  God  bless  you  all,  both  great  and  small. 
And  send  you  a  joyful  May  ! 

Anonymous, — Before  1G89. 
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728.— THE  HAYMAKER'S  SONG, 

In  the  merry  month  of  Juno, 

In  thf  i>riiiu'  time  of  tLe  year  ; 
Down  in  yomler  meadows 

There  runs  a  river  clear  : 
And  many  a  little  fish 

Doth  in  that  river  i«lay  ; 
And  many  a  lad,  and  many  a  lass, 

Go  abroad  a-makinj,'  hay. 

In  como  the  jolly  mowers. 

To  mow  the  meadows  down  ; 
With  budjret  and  with  bottle 

Of  ale,  both  stout  and  brown. 
All  labouring  men  of  courage  bold 

Come  here  their  strength  to  try  ; 
They  sweat  and  blow,  and  cut  and  mow, 

For  the  grass  cuts  very  dry. 

Hero's  nimble  Ben  and  Tom, 

With  pitchfork,  and  with  rake  ; 
Here's  Molly,  Liz,  and  Susan, 

Come  here  their  hay  to  make. 
While  sweet,  jug,  jug,  jug  I 

The  nightingale  doth  sing, 
From  morning  unto  even-song, 

As  they  are  hay-making. 

And  when  that  bright  day  faded, 

And  the  sun  was  going  down, 
There  was  a  merry  piper 

Approached  from  the  town  : 
Ho  pulled  out  his  pipe  and  tabor, 

So  sweetly  he  did  play, 
Which  made  all  lay  down  their  rakes, 

And  leave  otF  making  hay. 

Then  joining  in  a  dance, 

They  jig  it  o'er  the  green  ; 
Though  tired  with  their  labour, 

No  one  less  was  seen. 
But  sporting  like  some  fairies, 

Their  dance  they  did  pursue. 
In  leading  up,  and  casting  off. 

Till  morning  was  in  view. 

And  when  that  bright  daylight. 

The  morning  it  was  come, 
They  lay  down  and  rested 

Till  the  rising  of  the  sun  : 
Till  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

When  the  men-y  larks  do  sing. 
And  each  lad  did  rise  and  take  his  lass, 

And  away  to  hay-making. 

Anon  ijmous. — B<forc  1689. 


729.— THE  GARDEN-GATE. 

The  day  was  spent,  the  moon  shone  bright, 

The  village  clock  struck  eight ; 
Young  Mary  hastened  with  delight. 

Unto  the  garden-gate : 
But  what  was  there  that  made  her  sad  ? — 
The  gate  was  there,  but  not  the  lad. 
Which  made  poor  Mary  say  and  sigh, 
"  Was  ever  poor  girl  so  sad  as  I  ?  " 


She  traced  the  garden  hero  and  there, 

The  village  clock  struck  nine  ; 
Which  made  poor  Mary  sigh,  and  say, 

"  You  shan't,  you  shan't  bo  mine  I 
You  promised  to  meet  at  the  gate  at  eight. 
You  ne'er  shall  keep  me,  nor  make  me  wait, 
For  I'll  let  all  such  creatures  see 
They  ne'er  shall  make  a  fool  of  me  !  " 

She  traced  the  garden  hero  and  there. 

The  village  clock  struck  ten  ; 
Young  William  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

No  more  to  part  again  : 
For  he'd  l»een  to  buy  the  ring  that  day. 
And  O  I  he  had  been  a  long,  long  way  ; — 
Then,  how  could  Mary  cruel  prove. 
To  banish  the  lad  she  so  dearly  did  love  r 

Up  with  the  morning  sun  they  rose. 

To  church  they  went  away, 
And  all  the  village  joyful  were. 

Upon  their  wedding-day : 
Now  in  a  cot,  by  a  river  side, 
Wilham  and  Mary  both  reside  ; 
And  she  blesses  the  night  that  she  did  wait 
For  her  absent  swain,  at  the  garden-gate. 
Anonymous. — Before  1689. 


730.— THE  NEW-MO"VVN   HAY. 

As  I  walked  forth  one  summer's  morn, 

Hard  by  a  river's  side, 
WTiere  yellow  cowslips  did  adorn 

The  blushing  field  with  pride, 
I  spied  a  damsel  on  the  grass, 

More  blooming  than  the  may  ; 
Her  looks  the  Queen  of  Love  surpassed, 

Among  the  new-mown  hay. 

I  said,  "  Good  mcrning,  pretty  maid, 

How  came  you  here  so  soon  r ' ' 
"  To  keep  my  father's  sheep,"  she  said, 

•'  The  thing  that  must  be  done  : 
Wliile  they  are  feeding  'mong  the  dew. 

To  pass  the  time  away, 
I  sit  me  down  to  knit  or  sew. 

Among  the  new-mown  hay." 

Delighted  with  her  simple  tale, 

I  sat  down  by  her  side  ; 
With  vows  of  love  I  did  prevail 

On  her  to  be  my  bride  : 
In  strains  of  simple  melody. 

She  sung  a  rural  lay  ; 
The  little  lambs  stood  listening  by. 

Among  the  new-mo>vn  hay. 

Then  to  the  church  they  went  with  speed, 

And  Hjnnen  joined  them  there  ; 
No  more  her  ewos  and  lambs  to  feed. 

For  she's  a  lady  fair : 
A  lord  ho  was  that  married  her. 

To  town  they  came  straightway  : 
She  may  bless  the  day  he  spied  her  there, 

Among  the  new-mown  hay. 

J.iioJi!/iiioii.*. — Before  1689 
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731.— BEGOXE   DULL  CARE. 

Begone  dull  care  ! 

I  prithee  begone  from  me  : 
Begone  duU  care  I 

Thou  and  I  can  never  agree. 
Long  while  thou  hast  been  tarrj-ing  hero, 

And  fain  thou  wouldst  me  kill  ; 
But  i'  faith,  dull  care, 

Thou  never  shalt  have  thy  will. 

Too  much  care 

Will  make  a  young  man  grey : 
Too  much  care 

Will  turn  an  old  man  to  clay. 
My  wife  shall  dance,  and  I  will  sing. 

So  merrily  pass  the  day  ; 
For  I  hold  it  is  the  wisest  thing, 

To  drive  dull  care  away. 

Hence,  dull  care, 

1 11  none  of  thy  company ; 
Hence,  dull  care. 

Thou  art  no  pair  for  me. 
We'll  hunt  the  wild  boar  through  the  wold, 

So  merrily  pass  the  day  ; 
And  then  at  night,  o'er  a  cheerful  bow 

We'U  drive  duU  care  away. 

Anonymous. — Before  1689. 


732.— WHEN  THE  KING  COMES  HOME 
IN  PEACE  AGAIN. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  shall  agree, 
With  honour  cro^vn'd,  and  dignity  ; 
For  learned  men  shall  then  take  place. 
And  bad  be  silenced  with  disgrace  : 

They'll  know  it  to  be  but  a  casualty 

That  hath  so  long  disturb' d  their  brain  ; 

For  I  can  surely  tell  that  all  things  will  go 
well 
When  the  King  comes  home  in  peace  again . 

Church  government  shall  settled  be. 

And  then  I  hope  we  shall  agree 

Without  their  help,  whose  high-brain'd  zeal 

Hath  long  disturb' d  the  common  weal ; 
Greed  out  of  date,  and  cobblers  that  do  prate 

Of  wars  that  still  disturb  their  brain  ; 
The  which  you  vnR  see,  when  the  time  it  shall 
be 

That  the  King  comes  home  in  peace  again. 

Though  many  now  are  much  in  debt. 

And  many  shops  are  to  be  let, 

A  golden  time  is  drawing  near. 

Men  shops  shall  take  to  hold  their  ware  ; 
And  then  all  our  trade  shall   flourishing  be 
made, 

To  which  ere  long  we  shall  attain ; 
For  still  I  can  tell  all  things  will  be  well 

When  the  King  comes  home  in  peace  again. 


Maidens  shall  enjoy  thoir  mates. 
And  honest  men  thoir  lost  estates ; 
Women  sliall  have  what  they  do  lack. 
Their  husbands,  who  are  coming  back. 

When  the  wars   have   an  end,  then  I  and  my 
friend 
All  subjects'  freedom  shall  obtain  ; 

By  which  I  can  tell  all  things  will  be  well 
When  we  enjoy  sweet  peace  again. 

Though  people  now  walk  in  great  fear 
Along  the  country  everywhere. 
Thieves  shall  then  tremble  at  the  law, 
And  justice  shall  keep  them  in  awe  : 

The  Fronchies  shall  flee  with  their  treacherie. 
And  the  foes  of  the  King  ashamc^d  remain  : 

The  which  you  shall  see,  when  the  time  it 
shall  be 
That  the  King  comes  home  in  peace  again. 

The  Parliament  must  willing  be. 
That  all  the  world  may  plainly  see 
How  they  do  labour  still  for  peace, 
That  now  these  bloody  wars  may  cease  ; 

For   they  will   gladly   spend    their   lives   to 
defend 
The  King  in  all  his  right  to  reign  : 

So  then  I  can  teU  all  things  will  be  well 
"When  we  enjoy  sweet  peace  again. 

When  all  these  things  to  pass  shall  come 
Then  farewell  musket,  pick,  and  drum  : 
The  lamb  shall  with  the  lion  feed, 
"Which  were  a  happy  time  indeed. 

O  let  us  pray  we  may  all  see  the  day 
That  peace  may  govern  in  his  name. 

For  then  I  can  tell  all  things  will  be  well 
When  the  King  comes  home  in  peace  again. 

Anojvjmous. — Between  1642  and  1684. 


733.— I  LOVE  MY  KING  AND  COUNTRY 
WELL. 

I  love  my  King  and  country  well, 

Religion  and  the  laws  : 
Which  I'm  mad  at  the  heart  that  e'er  we  ilid 
sell 
To  buy  the  good  old  cause. 
These  unnatural  wars 
And  brotherly  jars 
Ai-e  no  delight  or  joy  to  me  ; 
But  it  is  my  desire 
That  the  wars  should  expire. 
And  the  King  and  his  realms  agree. 

I  never  yet  did  take  up  arms, 

And  yet -I  dare  to  dye  ; 
But  I'll  not  be  seduced  by  phanatical  channs 
Till  I  know  a  reason  why. 

"VVhy  the  King  and  the  state 

Should  fall  to  debate 
I  ne'er  could  yet  a  reason  sec, 

But  I  find  many  one 

WTiy  the  wars  should  be  done. 
And  the  King  and  his  realms  agree. 


From  1G49  to  1689.] 


THE  NEW  LITAXY. 


rASONYMOUS. 


I  love  the  Kin?  an.l  the  Parliament, 
But  I  love  them  hotli  together : 
And  when  they  by  division  asunder  are  rent, 
I  know  'tis  gootl  for  neither. 

Whichsoe'or  of  those 

Be  victorions, 
I'm  .sure  for  us  no  gooil  'twill  l)e, 

For  our  pla-j^ues  will  increase 

Unless  we  have  peace, 
And  the  King  and  his  realms  agree. 

The  King  without  them  can't  long  stand, 

Nor  they  without  the  King ; 
'Tis   the}'   must    advise,    and    'tis    ho    must 
command, 
For  their  power  from  his  must  spring. 
'Tis  a  comfortless  sway 
When  none  will  obey  ; 
If  the  King  han't  his  right,  which  way 
shall  we  ? 
They  may  vote  and  make  laws. 
But  no  good  they  will  cause 
Till  the  King  and  his  realms  agree. 

A  pure  religion  I  would  have. 

Not  mixt  with  human  wit ; 
And     I    cannot   endure   that    each    ignorant 
knave 
Should  dare  to  meddle  with  it. 
The  trii-ks  of  the  law 
I  would  fain  withdraw, 
That  it  ma}-  be  alike  to  each  degree  : 
And  I  fain  would  have  such 
As  do  meddle  so  much, 
"\\Tien  the  King  and  the  Church  agree. 

We  have  pray'd  and  pray'd  that  the  wars 
might  cease. 
And  we  be  free  men  made ; 
I  would  fight,  if  my  fighting  would  bring  any 
peace. 
But  war  is  become  a  trade. 
Our  servants  did  ride 
With  swords  bj'  their  side. 
And  made  their  masters  footmen  be ; 
But  we' 11  be  no  more  slaves 
To  the  beggars  and  knaves 
Now  the  King  and  the  realms  do  agree. 

Anonyvwxis. — Between  1642  and  1684. 


734.— THE  TUB-PREACHEE. 

With  face  and  fashion  to  be  known, 
AVith  eyes  all  white,  and  many  a  groan, 
With  nock  awTy  and  snivelling  tone. 
Anil  handkerchief  from  nose  new-blo^^^l, 
And  loving  cant  to  sister  Joan  ; 
'Tis  a  new  teacher  about  the  town, 
Oh  I  the  town's  new  teacher  ! 

Witli  cozening  laugh,  and  hollow  cheek, 
To  get  new  gatherings  every  week, 


With  paltry  sense  as  man  can  speak, 
With  some  small  lb-brow,  and  no  Greek, 
Witli  hums  and  haws  when  stuff's  to  seek ; 
'Tis  a  new  teacher,  ic. 

"\yith  hair  cut  shorter  than  the  brow, 
With  little  band,  as  you  know  how. 
With  cloak  like  Paul,  no  coat  I  trow, 
With  surplice  none,  nor  girdle  now. 
With  hands  to  thump,  nor  knees  to  bow  ; 
'Tis  a  new  teacher,  <ic. 

With  shop-board  l)rceding  and  intrusion. 
By  some  outlandish  institution. 
With  Calvin's  method  and  conclusion. 
To  bring  all  things  into  confusion. 
And  far-stretched  sighs  for  mere  illusion  ; 
'Tis  a  new  teacher,  &c. 

With  threats  of  absolute  damnation. 
But  certainty  of  some  salvation 
To  his  new  sect,  not  everj'  nation, 
With  election  and  reprobation. 
And  with  some  use  of  consolation  : 
'Tis  a  new  teacher,  &c. 

With  troops  expecting  liim  at  door 
To  hear  a  sermon  and  no  more. 
And  women  follow  him  good  store, 
And  with  great  Bibles  to  turn  o'er. 
Whilst  Tom  writes  notes,  as  bar-boys  score, 
'Tis  a  new  teacher,  &c. 

With  double  cap  to  put  his  head  in, 

That  looks  like  a  black  pot  tipp'd  witji  tin  : 

While  with  antic  gestures  he  doth  gape  and 

grin; 
The  sisters  admire,  and  he  wheedles  them  in. 
Who  to  cheat  their  husbands  think  no  sin  ; 
'Tis  a  new  teacher,  ice. 

With  great  pretended  spiritual  motions, 
And  many  fine  whimsical  notions. 
With  blind  zeal  and  large  devotions. 
With   broacliing   rebellion  and  raising   com- 
motions. 
And    poisoning     the    people    with    Geneva 
potions  ; 
'Tis  a  new  teacher,  &c. 

Samuel  Butler. — Between  1642  and  1684. 


735.— THE  NEW  LITANY. 

From  an  extempore  praj-cr  and  a  godly  ditty, 
From  the  churlish  government  of  a  city, 
From  the  power  of  a  country  committee, 
Libera  nos,  Domine. 

From  the  Turk,  the  Pope,  and  the  Scottish 

nation. 
From  being  govcrn'd  l\v  proclamation. 
And    from    an  old   Protestant,  quite  out   of 

fashion, 

Libera,  Ac. 

.11  • 


Anoxymous.1 


THE  OLD  PROTESTANT'S  LITANY.  [Fourth  Periap  _ 


From  meddling  vrith  those  that  are  out  of  our 

reaches. 
From  a  fighting   priest,   and   a   soldier  that 

preaches, 
From  an  ignoramus  that  writes,  and  a  woman 

that  teaches. 

Libera,  &c. 

From  the  doctrine  of  deposing  of  a  king. 
From  the  Bircctoni,  or  any  sxich  thing. 
From  a  fine  new  marriage  ^vithout  a  ring, 
Libera,  A:c. 

From  a  city  that  yields  at  the  first  summons. 
From     plundering     goods,    either     man     or 

woman's. 
Or  ha-\-ing  to  do  witli  the  House  of  Commons, 
Libera,  &c. 

From  a  stumbling  horse  that  tumbles  o'er  and 

o'er, 
From  ushering  a  lady,  or  walking  before, 
From  an  English-Irish  rebel,  newly  come  o'er, 
Libera,  &c. 


or  hangin;: 


sUken 


From  compoiindinj 

altar, 
From  oaths  and  covenants,  and  being  pounded 

in  a  mortar. 
From  contributions,  or  free-quarter, 
Libera,  &c. 

From  mouldy  bread,  and  musty  beer. 
From  a  holiday's  fast,  and  a  Friday's  cheer. 
From  a  brother-hood,  and  a  she-cavalier. 
Libera,  &c. 

From  Nick  Neuter,  for  you,  and  for  you, 
From  Thomas  Turn-coat,  that  will  never  prove 

true, 
From  a  reverend  Eabbi  that's  worse  than  a 

Jew, 

Libera,  &c. 

From  a  country  justice  that  still  looks  big. 
From  swallowing  up  the  Italian  fig, 
Or  learning  of  the  Scottish  jig, 
Libera,  &c. 

From  being  taken  in  a  disguise. 
From  belie\'ing  of  the  printed  lies. 
From  the  Devil  and  from  the  Excise, 
Libera,  &c. 

From  a  broken  pate  with  a  pint  pot. 
From  fighting  for  I  know  not  what. 
And  from  a  friend  as  false  as  a  Scot, 
Libera,  &c. 

From  one  that  speaks  no  sense,  yet  talks  all 

that  he  can, 
From  an  old  woman  and  a  Parliament  man. 
From  an  Anabaptist  and  a  Presbyter  man. 
Libera,  &c. 

From  Irish  rebels  and  Welsh  hubbub-men. 
From  Independents  and  their  tub-men, 
From  sheriffs'  bailiff:^,  and  their  club-men. 
Libera,  <kc. 


From  one  that  cares  not  what  he  saith, 
From  trusting  one  that  never  payeth, 
From  a  private  preacher  and  a  public  faith. 
Libera,  &c. 

From  a  vapouring  horse  and  a  Eoundhcad  in 

buff. 
From  roaring  Jack  Cavee,  Avith  money  little 

enough. 
From  beads  and  such  idolatrous  stuff, 
Libera,  &c. 

From  holydays,  and  aU  that's  holy, 

From  INIay-poles    and  fiddlers,  and  all  that's 

jolly. 
From  Latin  or  learning,  since  that  is  f ollj'. 
Libera,  &c. 

And  now  to  make  an  end  of  all, 
I  wish  the  Roundheads  had  a  fall, 
Or  else  were  hanged  in  Goldsmiths'  Hall. 
Amen.  Benedicat  Dominus. 

Ationymous. — Between  1642  and  1684. 


735.— THE  OLD  PROTESTANT'S  LITANY. 

That    thou    wilt    be   pleased    to    grant    our 

requests. 
And  quite  destroy  all  the  vipers'  nests, 
That  England  and  her  true  religion  molests, 
Te  rogamus,  audi  nos. 

That  thou  vrili  be  pleased  to  censure  with  pity 
The  present  estate  of  oiir  once  famous  city  ; 
Let   her  still  be  govern' d    by  men  just  and 
-witty, 

Te  rogamus,  &c. 

That   thou  wilt   be  pleased    to   consider  the 

Tower, 
And    all   other  prisons   in    the    Parliament' s 

power, 
"Where    King   Charles  his  friends    find    their 

welcome  but  sour, 

Te  rogamus,  &c. 

That  thou  wilt  be  pleased  to  look  on  the  grief 
Of  the  King's  old   servants,  and  send  them 

relief. 
Restore  to  the  yeomen  o'  th'  Guard  chines  of 

beef, 

Te  rogamus,  &c. 

That  thou  wilt  be  pleased  very  quickly  to  brin^ , 
Unto    his   just    rights   our  so  much-wrong'd 

King, 
That  he  may  be  happy  in  everything, 
Te  rogamus,  &c. 

That  "Whitehall  may  shine  in  its  pristine  lustre. 
That  the   Parliament   may  make    a    general 

muster. 
That  knaves  may  be  punish'd  by  men  who  are 

juster, 

Te  rogamus,  &c. 


Froiu  1640  to  1689.] 


HEY,  THEN,  UP  GO  WE. 


[Anonymocs. 


That  now  the  dof^-tlays  are  fully  expired, 
That  those  curbed  curs,  which  our  patience 

have  tired, 
Maj*  sufi'ur  what  is  by  true  justice  required, 
To  rogamus,  &c. 

That  thou  wilt  bo  pleased  to  incline  conqu'ring 
Tlioiuas 

(Who  now  hath  both  city  and  Tower  gotten 
from  us). 

That  ho  may  be  just   in  performing  his  pro- 
mise, 

Te  rogamus,  &c. 

That   our  hopeful    Prince    and   our  gracious 

Queen 
(Whom  we  here  in  England  long  time  have 

not  seen) 
May  soon  be    restored    to  what    they  have 

been, 

To  rogamus,  &c. 

That  the  ro.-t  of  the  royal  issue  may  bo 
From  their  Parliamontar}'  guardians  set  free, 
And  be  kept  according  to  their  high  degree, 
Te  rogamus,  &c. 

That  our  ancient  Liturgy  may  be  restored. 
That   the  organs    (by  sectaries   so  much  ab- 
hor r'd) 
May   sound  divine  praises,  according    to  the 
word, 

Te  rogamus,  &c. 

That  the  ring   in  marriage,  the  cross  at  the 

font, 
■\Vhieh  the  Devil  and  tlie  Eoundheads  so  much 

affront. 
May  be  used  again,  as  before  they  were  wont. 
To  rogamus,  &c. 

That  Episcopacy,  used  in  its  right  kind, 

In    Enirland    once    more   entertainment  may 

find. 
That  Scots  and  lewd  factions  may  go  down 

the  wind, 

To  rogamus,  &c. 

That  thou  wilt  bo  pleased  again  to  restore 
All  things  in  duo  order,  as  they  were  before, 
That  the  Church  and  the  State  may  bo  vex'd 
no  more. 

To  rogamus,  &c. 

That  all  the  King's  friends  may  enjoy  their 

estates. 
And  not  bo  kept,  as  they  have  been,  at  low 

rates, 
That  the  i)oor  may  find  comfort  again  at  their 

gates. 

To  rogamus,  &c. 

That  thou  wilt  all  our  oppressions  remove. 
And  giant  us  firm  faith  and  hope,  join'd  with 

true  love, 
Convert  or  confound  all  which  virtue  reprove, 
Te  rogamus,  io. 


That  all  peevish  sects  that   wouM  live  un- 

controU'd, 
And    will    not    be   govem'd,  as    all  subjects 

should, 
To  New  England  may  pack,  or  live  quiet  i'  th' 

Old, 

To  rogamus,  &c. 

That  gracious  King  Charles,  with  his  children 

and  wife, 
"Who  long  time  have  suffer'd  through  this  civil 

strife, 
May  end  with  high  honour  their  natural  life, 
Te  rogamus,  <S:c. 

That  they  who  have  seized  on  honest  mens 

treasure, 
Only  for  their  loyalty  to  God  and  to  Caisar. 
May   in   time   convenient    find    measure    for 

measure, 

Te  rogamus,  &.c. 

That  thou  all  these  blessings   upon    us  wilt 

send, 
"We  are  no  Independents,  on  Tliee  we  depend. 
And  as  we  believe,  from  all  harm  us  defend  ; 
Te  rogamus,  &c. 

Anonymous. — Betv:ccn  1642  and  1684. 


737.— HEY,  THEN,  UP  GO  WE. 

Know  this,  my  brethren,  heaven  is  clear. 

And  all  the  clouds  are  gone  ; 
The  righteous  man  shall  flourish  now. 

Good  days  are  coming  on. 
Then  come,  my  bretlu-en,  and  be  glad. 

And  eke  rejoice  with  me  ; 
Lawn  sleeves  and  rochets  shall  go  down, 

And  hey,  then,  up  go  we. 

We'll  break  the  windows  which  the  whore 

C)f  Babylon  hath  painted, 
And  when  the  Popish  saints  are  down 

Then  Barrow  shall  be  sainted  ; 
There's  neither  cross  nor  crucifix 

Shall  stand  for  men  to  see, 
Kome's  trash  and  trumpery  shall  go  down. 

And  hey,  then,  up  go  we. 

■\Miate'er  the  Popish  hands  have  built 

Our  hannners  shall  undo ; 
■We'll  break  their  pipes  and  bum  their  copes 

And  pull  down  churches  too  ; 
"We'll  exercise  within  the  grrovos. 

And  teach  beneath  a  tree  : 
We'll  make  a  pulpit  of  a  cask. 

And  hey,  then,  up  go  we. 

"We'll  put  down  universities. 

Where  learning  is  profest. 
Because  they  jtractise  and  maintain 

The  language  of  the  Beast : 
We'll  drive  the  doctors  out  of  doors, 

And  all  that  learned  bo  ; 
We'll  cry  all  arts  and  learning  down. 

And  hey,  thou,  up  go  we. 


ANONyMOVS.] 


THE  CAIMERONIAN  CAT, 


[Fourth  Period. — 


■\Ve"ll  down  with  dean?  and  prebends  too, 

And  I  rejoyce  to  tell  ye 
"We  then  shall  get  onr  fill  of  pig, 

And  capons  for  the  belly. 
"We'll  burn  the  Fathers'  weighty  tomes, 

And  make  the  School-men  flee : 
"Well  down  with  all  that  smells  of  wit, 

And  hey,  then,  up  go  we. 

If  once  the  Antichristian  crew 

Be  crush' d  and  overthrown, 
"We'll  teach  the  nobles  how  to  stoop, 

And  keep  the  gentry  down  : 
Good  manners  have  an  ill  report, 

And  turn  to  pride,  we  see, 
■\\'e'll  therefore  put  good  manners  do^\■n, 

And  hey,  then,  up  go  we. 

The  name  of  lords  shall  be  abhorr'd, 

For  every  man  's  a  brother ; 
No  reason  why  in  Church  and  State 

One  man  should  rule  another  ; 
But  when  the  change  of  government 

Shall  set  our  fingers  free, 
"We'll  make  these  wanton  sisters  stoop, 

And  hey,  then,  up  go  wel 

■\Miat  though  the  King  and  Parliament 

Do  not  accord  together, 
We  have  more  cause  to  be  content, 

This  is  our  sunshine  weather  : 
For  if  that  reason  should  take  place, 

And  they  should  once  agree, 
"\Mio  would  be  in  a  Roundhead's  case, 

For  hey,  then,  up  go  we. 

"What  should  we  do,  then,  in  this  case . 

Let's  put  it  to  a  venture  ; 
If  that  we  hold  out  seven  years'  space 

"We'll  sue  out  our  indenture. 
A  time  may  come  to  make  us  rue. 

And  time  may  set  us  free, 
Except  the  gallows  claim  his  due, 

And  hey,  then,  up  go  we. 

Francis  Quarlcs. — 1642. 


738.— THE  CAMERONIAN  CAT. 

There  was  a  Cameronian  cat 

"Was  hunting  for  a  prey. 
And  in  the  house  she  catch' d  a  mouse 

Upon  the  Sabbath-day. 

The  ^Vhig,  being  offended 

At  such  an  act  profane. 
Lay  by  his  book,  the  cat  he  took. 

And  bound  her  in  a  chain. 

'  Thou  damned,  thou  cursed  creature. 
This  deed  so  dark  with  thee, 
Think' fit  thou  to  bring  to  hell  below 
My  holy  wife  and  me  f 


Assure  thyself  that  for  the  deed 
Thou  blood  for  blood  shalt  pay. 

For  killing  of  the  Lord's  own  mouse 
Upon  the  Sabbath-day." 

The  prosbji:er  laid  by  the  book, 

And  earnestly  he  pray'd 
That  the  great  sin  the  cat  had  done 

Might  not  on  him  be  laid. 

And  straight  to  execution 

Poor  Pussy  she  was  drawn, 
And  high  hang'd  up  upon  a  tree — 

The  preacher  sung  a  psalm. 

And  when  the  work  was  ended, 
They  thought  the  cat  near  dead. 

She  gave  a  paw,  and  then  a  mew, 
And  stretched  out  her  head. 

"  Thy  name,"  said  he,  "  shall  certainly 
A  beacon  still  remain, 
A  terror  unto  evil  ones 
For  evermore,  Amen." 

Anonymous. — Between  1642  and  1684. 


739.— I  THANK  YOU  TWir'E. 

The  hierarchy  is  out  of  date, 

Our  monarchy  was  sick  of  late, 

But  now  'tis  grown  an  excellent  state  r 

Oh,  God  a-mercy.  Parliament  ! 

The  teachers  know  not  what  to  say, 
The  'prentices  have  leave  to  play, 
The  people  have  all  forgotten  to  pray ; 

Still,  God  a-mercy.  Parliament ! 

The  Roundhead  and  the  Cavalier 
Have  fought  it  out  almost  seven  year, 
And  yet,  methinks,  they  are  never  the  near  : 
Oh,  God,  &c. 

The  gentry  are  sequester'd  all ; 
Our  wives  you  find  at  Goldsmith  Hall, 
For  there  they  meet  with  the  devil  and  all ; 
StiU,  God,  &c. 

The  Parliament  are  grown  to  that  height 
They  care  not  a  pin  what  his  Majesty  saith  : 
And  they  pay  all  their  debts  with  the  public 
faith. 

Oh,  God,  &c. 

Though   all    wc    have    here    is    brought    to 

nought, 
In  Ireland  we  have  whole  lordships  bought, 
There  we  shall  one  day  be  rich,  'tis  thought : 
StiU,  God,  &c. 

We  must  forsake  our  father  and  mother. 

And  for  the  State  undo  our  own  brother, 

And  never  leave  murthering  one  another  : 

Oh,  God,  &c. 
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Now  tlio  King  is  caught  and  the  devil  is  dead, 
Fairfax  mu.st  bo  disbanded. 
Or  else  ho  may  chance  bo  Hotham-cd. 
Still,  God,  &.C. 

Thcj'  have  made  King  Charles  a  glorious  king. 
He  was  told,  long  ago,  of  such  a  thing ; 
Now  he  and  his  subjects  have  reason  to  sing, 
Oh,  God,  kc. 

Anonyinous. — Between  1642  and  1684. 
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With  face  and  fashion  to  be  knowTi, 
For  one  of  sure  election  ; 
With  eyes  all  wliite,  and  many  a  groan, 
With  neck  aside  to  draw  in  tone, 
With  harp  in  's  nose,  or  ho  is  none  : 
See  a  new  teacher  of  the  town, 
Oh  the  town,  oh  the  town's  new  teacher 

With  pate  cut  shorter  tlian  the  brow, 
With  little  ruff  starch'd,  you  know  how, 
With  cloak  like  Paul,  no  cape  I  trow, 
With  surplice  none  ;  but  lately  now 
With  hands  to  thump,  no  knees  to  bow  : 
See  a  new  teacher,  &c. 

With  coz'ning  cough,  and  hollow  cheek, 
To  get  new  gatherings  every  week. 
With  ]-)altry  change  of  0.  nd  to  ckc, 
With  some  small  Hebrew,  and  no  Greek, 
To  find  out  words,  when  stuff  "s  to  seek  : 
See  a  new  teacher,  &c. 

With  shop-board  brectling  and  intrusion, 
With  some  outlandish  institution, 
With  Ursine's  catechism  to  muse  on. 
With  system's  method  for  confusion. 
With  grounds  strong  laid  of  mere  illusion  : 
See  a  new  teacher,  k.c. 

With  rights  indifTorent  all  damned. 
And  made  unlawful,  if  commanded  ; 
Good  works  of  Popery  down  bande<l. 
And  moral  laws  from  him  estranged, 
Except  the  sabbath  still  unchanged  : 
See  a  new  teacher,  &c. 

With  speech  unthought,  quick  revelation, 
With  bolduo!<s  in  predestination. 
With  threats  of  absolute  damnation. 
Yet  iica  and  naii  hath  some  salvation 
For  his  own  tribe,  not  every  nation : 
See  a  new  teacher,  &c. 

With  after  license  cast  a  crown, 
AVhen  bishop  new  had  put  him  dovm  ; 
With  tricks  call'd  repetition, 
.\nd  doctrine  newly  brought  to  to\vn 
Of  teaching  men  to  hang  and  drown  : 
See  a  new  teacher,  &c. 

With  flesh-provision  to  keep  Lent, 
With  shelves  of  sweetmeats  often  spent. 


Wliich  new  maid  bought,  old  la/ly  sent. 
Though,  to  be  saved,  a  jioor  present. 
Yet  legacies  assure  to  event  : 
See  a  new  teacher,  <kc. 

With  troops  expecting  him  at  th'  door. 
That  would  hear  sermons,  and  no  more  : 
Wi'th  noting  tools,  and  sighs  great  store. 
With  Bibles  great  to  turn  them  o'er, 
While  he  wTosts  places  by  the  score  : 
See  a  new  teacher,  <S:c. 

With  running  text,  the  name  forsaken, 
With/o/-  and  hut,  both  by  sense  shaken, 
Cheap  doctrines  forced,  wild  uses  taken, 
Both  sometimes  one  by  mark  mistaken  ; 
With  anything  to  any  shapen  : 
See  a  new  teacher,  &c. 

With  new-wrought  caps  against  the  canon, 
For  taking  cold,  tho'  sure  he  have  none  : 
A  sermon's  end,  where  he  began  one, 
A  new  hour  long,  when  's  glass  had  run  one. 
New  use,  new  points,  new  notes  to  stand  on  : 
See  a  new  teacher,  &c. 

John  Cleveland. — Between  1642  and  1G84. 
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What  creature  's  that,  with  his  short  hairs. 
His  little  band,  and  huge  long  ears. 

That  this  new  faith  hath  founded  r 
The  saints  themselves  were  never  such. 
The  prelates  ne'er  ruled  half  so  much  ; 

Oh  !  such  a  rogue  's  a  Roundhead. 

What's  he  that  doth  the  bishops  hate, 
And  counts  their  calling  reprobate, 

"Cause  by  the  Pope  propounded  ; 
And  tliinks  a  zealous  cobbler  better 
Than  learned  Usher  in  cv'ry  letter  ■" 

Oh  I  such  a  rogue  's  a  Roundhead. 

What's  he  that  doth  hiijh  treason  say. 
As  often  as  his  i/ca  and  naij. 

And  wish  the  King  confounded  ; 
And  dares  maintain  that  j\Ir.  Pim 
Is  fitter  for  a  crown  than  him  r 

Oh  1  such  a  rogue  's  a  Roundhead. 

^Miat's  ho  that  if  he  chance  to  hear 
A  little  piece  of  Common  I'raiicr, 

Doth  think  his  conscience  wounded  ; 
AVill  go  five  miles  to  preach  and  pray, 
And  meet  a  sister  by  tho  way  ? 

Oh  !  such  a  rogue  's  a  Roundhead. 

"WTiat's  he  that  met  a  holy  sister. 
Anil  in  a  ha\-cock  gently  kiss'd  her  r 

Oh  !  then  his  zeal  abounded  : 
'Twas  underneath  a  .sha<.ly  willow. 
Her  Bible  served  her  for  a  jiilloW, 

And  there  ho  got  a  Roundhead. 

Sa,iiuel  Butler. — Between  1642  and  1684. 
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-PRATTLE  YOUR  PLEASURE 
UNDER  THE  ROSE. 


There  is  an  old  proverb  wliioh  all   viie  wor.a 

knows, 
Anytliinij  may  be  spoke,  if 't  be  under  the  rose  : 
Then  now  let  us  speak,  whilst  we  are  in  the  hint, 
Of   the  state  of  the  land,  and  th'  enormities 

in't. 

L'nder  the  rose  be  it  spoke,  there  is  a  number 

of  knaves, 
More  than  ever  were  known  in  a  State  before ; 
But   I  hope  that  their  mischiefs  have  digg'd 

their  own  graves. 
And  wc"ll  never  trust  knaves  for  their  sakes 

any  more. 

Under  the  rose  be  it  spoken,  the  city 's  an  ass 
So  long  to  the  public  to  let  their  gold  run, 
To  keep  the  King  out ;  but  'tis  now  come,  to 

pass, 
I  am  sure  they  will  lose,  whosoever  has  won. 

Under  the  rose  bo  it  spoken,  there's  a  company 
of  men, 

Trainbands  they  are  caUod — a  plague  con- 
found 'em  : — 

And  when  they  are  waiting  at  Westminster 
Hall, 

May  their  wives  be  beguiled  and  begat  with 
child  aU ! 

Under  the  rose  bo  it  spoken,  there's  a  damn'd 

committee 
Sits  in  hell  (Goldsmiths'  Hall),  in  the  midst  of 

the  city, 
Only  to  sequester  the  poor  Cavaliers — 
The  devil  take  their  souls,  and  the  hangman 

their  ears. 

Under  the  rose  be  it   spoken,  if  you  do  not 

■   repent 
Of  that  horrible  sin,  your  pure  Parliament, 
Pray  stay  till  Sir  Thomas  doth  bring  in  the 

King, 
Then  Derrick  may  chance  have  'em  all  in  a 

string. 

Under  the  rose  be  it  spoken,  let  the  synod 

now  leave 
To  wrest  the  whole  Scripture,  how  souls  to 

deceive ; 
For  all  they  have  spoken  or  taught  will  ne'er 

save  'em. 
Unless  they  will  leave  that  fault,  hell  's  sure 

have  'em ! 

Anonymous. — Between  1G42  and  1684. 
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-THE  CAVALIER'S  FAREWELL  TO 
HIS  MISTRESS. 


Fair  Fidelia,  tempt  no  more, 
I  may  no  more  thy  deity  adore 
Nor  offer  to  thy  shrine, 
I  serve  one  more  divine 
And  farr  more  great  than  j'ou  : 


I  must  go, 

Lest  the  foe 
Gaine  the  cause  and  win  the  day. 
Lot's  mai-ch  bravely  on, 
Cliarge  ym  in  tlie  van, 
Our  cause  God's  is. 
Though  their  odds  is 

Ten  to  one. 

Tempt  no  more.  I  may  not  yeeld 
Altho'  thine  eyes 
A  kingdomo  may  surprize  : 
Leave  off  thy  wanton  todes. 
The  high-born  Prince  of  Wales 
Is  mounted  in  the  field, 

"Where  the  royall  gentry  flocke. 

Though  alone 

Nobly  borne 
Of  a  ne'er  decaying  stocke. 

Cavaliers,  be  bold. 

Bravely  keep  your  hold, 

He  that  loyters 

Is  by  traytors 

Bought  and  sold. 

One  kisse  more,  and  then  farewell ; 

Oh  no,  no  more, 

I  prithee  give  me  o'er, — 
Why  cloudest  thou  thy  beames  ? 
I  see  by  these  extreames 
A  woman's  heaven  or  hell. 

Pray  the  King  may  have  his  owne, 

And  the  Queen 

May  be  seen 
With  her  babes  on  England's  throne, 
Rally  up  your  men. 
One  shall  vanquish  ten, 
Victory,  we 
Come  to  try  thee 

Once  agen. 

John  Aciamson. — Between  1642  and  1684. 


744.— THE   COBBLER  AND   THE  VICAE 
OF  BRAY. 

In  Bedfordshire  there  dwelt  a  knight, 

Sir  Samuel  by  name, 
Who  by  his  feats  in  civil  broils 

Obtain' d  a  mighty  fame. 

Nor  was  he  much  less  wise  and  stout. 

But  lit  in  both  respects 
To  humble  sturdy  Cavaliers, 

And  to  support  the  sects. 

This  worthy  knight  was  one  that  s^vore 

Ho  would  not  cut  his  beard 
Till  this  imgodly  nation  was 

From  kings  and  bishops  clear'd  : 

Which  holy  vow  he  firmly  kejot, 

And  most  devoutly  wore 
A  grizly  meteor  on  his  face 

TiU  they  were  both  no  more. 
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His  worship  was,  in  nhort,  a  man 

Of  such  cxccfiling  worth, 
Ko  pen  or  pencil  can  descrihe, 

Or  rhyniinj^  burJ  sot  forth. 

Many  and  mighty  things  he  diil 
Both  sober  and  in  liquor, — 

AVitncss  the  mortal  fray  hetwecn 
The  Cobbler  and  the  Vicar  ; 

"Which  by  his  wisdom  and  his  power 

He  wiselj-  did  prevent, 
And  both  the  combatants  at  once 

In  wooden  durance  pent. 

Tlie  manner  how  these  two  fell  out 
And  quarrell'd  in  their  ale, 

I  .shall  attempt  at  large  to  show 
In  the  succeeding  tale. 

A  strolling  cobbler,  who  was  wont 
To  trudge  from  town  to  town. 

Happen'd  upon  his  walk  to  meet 
A  vicar  iu  his  gown. 

And  as  they  forward  jogg'd  along. 

The  vicai,  growing  hot. 
First  ask'd  tlie  cobbler  if  he  knew 

■\VTiere  they  might  take  a  pot  r 

"  Yes,  marrj'  that  I  do,"  quoth  he  ; 

'■  Here  is  a  house  hard  by. 
That  far  exceeds  all  Bedfordshire 

For  ale  and  landlady." 

'•  Thither  let's  go,"  the  vicar  said  ; 

And  when  they  thither  came, 
He  liked  the  liquor  wondrous  well. 

But  better  far  the  dame. 

And  she,  who,  like  a  cunning  jilt, 
Knew  how  to  please  her  guest. 

Used  all  her  little  tricks  and  arts 
To  entertain  the  priest. 

The  cobbler,  too.  who  quickly  saw 

The  landlady's  design. 
Did  all  that  in  his  power  was 

To  manage  the  di^'ine. 

"With  smutty  jests  and  merry  songs 
They  chann'd  the  vicar  so. 

That  ho  determined  for  that  night 
No  further  he  would  go. 

And  being  fixt,  the  cobbler  thought 

Twas  proper  to  go  try 

If  he  could  get  a  job  or  two 

His  charges  to  supply. 

So  going  out  into  the  street. 

He  bawls  with  all  his  might — 
'■  If  any  of  you  tread  awry 

I'm  here  to  set  you  right. 

I  can  repair  your  leaky,  boots. 
And  underlay  your  soles  ; 

Backsliilers.  I  can  underprop 
And  patch  up  all  your  holes." 


l"ho  vicar,  who  unluckily 

The  cobbler's  outcry  heard. 
From  off  the  bench  on  wliieh  he  sat 

"With  mighty  fury  rear'd. 

Quoth  he,  "  "VNliat  priest,  what  holy  priest 

Can  hear  this  bawling  slave, 
But  must,  iu  justice  to  his  coat, 

Chastise  the  saucy  knave  ? 

"What  has  this  wTctch  to  do  with  souls, 

Or  with  backsliders  either, 
"Whose  business  only  is  his  awls. 

His  lasts,  Ids  thread,  and  leather  r 

I  lose  my  patience  to  be  made 

This  strolling  varlet's  sport  ; 
Nor  could  I  think  this  saucy  rogue 

Could  serve  me  iu  such  sort."  ^ 

Tlie  cobbler,  who  had  no  design 

The  ■\icar  to  displease. 
Unluckily  repeats  again — 

'■  I'm  come  j-our  soals  to  ease  : 

The  inward  and  the  outward  too 

I  can  repair  and  mend  ; 
And  all  that  my  assistance  want, 

1 11  use  them  like  a  friend." 

The  country  folk  no  sooner  heard 

The  honest  cobbler's  tongue, 
But  from  the  village  far  and  near 

They  round  about  him  throng. 

Some  bring  their  boots,  and  some  their  shoes, 

And  some  their  buskins  bring  : 
The  cobVjler  sits  him  down  to  work, 

And  then  begins  to  sing. 

"  Death  often  at  the  cobbler's  stall 

"Was  wont  to  make  a  stand, 
But  found  tlie  cobbler  singing  still, 

And  on  the  mending  hand  ; 

Until  at  length  he  met  old  Time, 

And  then  they  both  together 
Quite  tear  the  cobbler's  aged  sole 

From  off  the  upper  leather. 

Even  so  a  while  I  may  old  shoes 

By  care  and  art  maintain. 
But  when  the  leather  's  rotten  grown 

All  art  and  care  is  vain.  " 

And  thus  the  cobViler  stitch'd  and  sung, 

Not  thinking  anj-  harm  ; 
Till  out  the  viear  angry  came 

^Vith  ale  and  passion  warm. 

"  Dost  thou  not  know,  vile  slave  :   "  quoth  he, 

"  How  impious  'tis  to  jest 
"With  sacred  things,  and  to  profane 
'       The  otSce  of  a  priest  r 

I  How  dar'st  thou,  most  audacious  wretch  I 
Those  ^■^le  expressions  use, 
"VMiich  make  the  souls  of  men  as  cheap 
As  soals  of  boots  and  shoes  ? 
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Such  reprobates  as  you  betray 

Our  character  and  gown, 
And  -would,  if  you  had  once  the  power, 

The  Church  itself  pull  down."' 

The  cobbler,  not  aware  that  he 

Had  done  or  said  amiss, 
Eeply'd,  "  I  do  not  understand 

AVhat  you  can  mean  by  tliis. 

Tho'  I  but  a  poor  cobbler  be. 

And  stroll  about  for  bread, 
Xone  better  loves  the  Church  than  I 

That  ever  wore  a  head. 

But  since  you  are  so  good  at  names. 

And  make  so  loud  a  pother, 
I"ll  tell  you  plainly  I'm  afraid 

You're  but  some  cobbHng  brother. 

Come,  vicar,  tho'  you  talk  so  big. 

Our  trades  are  near  akin  ; 
I  patch  and  cobble  outward  soals 

As  you  do  those  within. 

And  I'll  appeal  to  any  man 
That  understands  the  nation. 

If  I  han't  done  more  good  than  you 
In  my  respective  station. 

Old  leather,  I  must  needs  confess, 
I've  sometimes  used  as  new. 

And  often  pared  the  soal  so  near 
That  I  have  spoil'd  the  shoe. 

Yon  vicars,  by  a  different  way. 

Have  done  the  very  same  ; 
For  you  have  pared  your  doctrines  so 

You  made  religion  lame. 

Your  principles  you've  quite  disown'd, 
And  old  ones  changed  for  new, 

That  no  man  can  distinguish  right 
"Which  are  the  false  or  true. 

I  dare  be  bold,  you're  one  of  those 

Have  took  the  Covenant ; 
With  Cavaliers  are  Cavalier, 

And  with  the  saints  a  saint." 

The  vicar  at  this  sharp  rebuke 
Begins  to  storm  and  swear  ; 

Quoth  he,  "  Thou  vile  apostate  wretch ! 
Dost  thou  with  me  compare  ? 

I  that  have  care  of  many  souls. 
And  power  to  damn  or  save, 

Dar'st  thou  thyself  compare  with  me, 
Thou  vUe,  ungodly  knave  ! 

I  wish  I  had  thee  somewhere  else, 
I'd  quickly  make  thee  know 

What  'tis  to  make  comparisons, 
And  to  revile  me  so. 

Thou  art  an  enemy  to  the  State, 
Some  priest  in  masquerade, 

That,  to  promote  the  Pope's  designs, 
His  learnt  the  cobbling  trade  : 


Or  else  some  spy  to  Cavaliers, 

And  art  by  them  sent  out 
To  carry  false  intelligence, 

And  scatter  lies  about." 

But  whilst  the  vicar  full  of  ire 

Was  raiHug  at  this  rate. 
His  worship,  good  Sir  Samuel, 

O'erlighted  at  the  gate. 

And  asking  of  tho  landlady 

Til'  occasion  of  the  stir ; 
Quoth  she,  "  If  you  will  give  mo  leave, 

I  will  inform  you,  sir. 

This  cobbler  happening  to  o'crtake 

The  vicar  in  his  walk, 
In  friendly  sort  they  forward  march, 

And  to  each  other  talk. 

UntU  the  parson  first  proposed 

To  stop  and  take  a  whet ; 
So  cheek  by  jole  they  hither  came 

Like  travellers  well  met. 

A  world  of  healths  and  jests  went  round, 

Sometimes  a  merry  tale  ; 
Till  they  resolved  to  stay  all  night, 

So  well  they  liked  my  ale. 

Thus  all  things  lovingly  went  on, 

And  who  so  great  as  they ; 
Before  an  ugly  accident 

Began  this  mortal  fray. 

Tho  case  I  take  it  to  be  this, — 

The  vicar  being  fixt, 
The  cobbler  chanced  to  cry  his  trade. 

And  in  his  cry  he  mixt 

Some  harmless  words,  which  I  siippose 

The  vicar  falsely  thought 
Might  be  design' d  to  banter  him, 

And  scandalize  his  coat." 

"  If  that  be  all,"  quoth  he,  "  go  out 
And  bid  them  both  come  in ; 

A  dozen  of  your  nappy  ale 
Will  set  'em  right  again. 

And  if  the  ale  should  chance  to  fail. 

For  so  perhaps  it  may, 
I  have  it  in  my  powers  to  try 

A  more  effectual  way. 

These  vicars  are  a  wilful  tribe, 

A  restless,  stubborn  crow  ; 
And  if  they  are  not  humbled  quite, 

The  State  they  will  undo. 

The  cobbler  is  a  cunning  knave, 

That  goes  about  by  stealth. 
And  would,  instead  of  mending  shoes. 

Repair  tho  Commonwealth. 

However,  bid  'em  both  come  in, 
This  fray  must  have  an  end  ; 

Such  little  feuds  as  these  do  oft 
To  greater  mischiefs  tend." 


i 
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Without  nioro  biddinp  out  she  goes 

And  toM  them,  \>y  her  troth, 
"  There  was  a  ma{,'i.strato  within 

That  needs  must  see  'em  both. 

But,  pentlemen,  pray  distance  keep, 

And  dou"t  too  testy  bo  ; 
111  words  frood  manners  still  corrupt 

Aixd  spoil  good  company." 

To  this  the  vicar  first  replies, 

"  I  fear  nr_mapistrato  ; 
For  let  'em  make  what  laws  they  will, 

I'U  still  obey  the  State. 

"Whatever  I  can  say  or  do, 

I'm  sure  not  much  avails  ; 
I  shall  still  bo  Vicar  of  Bray 

Whichever  side  prevails. 

My  conscience,  thanks  to  Heaven,  is  como 

To  such  a  happy  pass, 
That  I  ca,n  take  the  Covenant 

And  never  hang  an  ass. 

I've  took  so  many  oaths  before, 

That  now  -without  remorse 
I  take  all  oaths  the  State  can  make. 

As  meerly  things  of  course. 

Go  therefore,  dame,  the  justice  tell 

His  summons  I'll  obey  ; 
And  further  you  may  let  him  know 

I  Vicar  am  of  Bray." 

"  I  find  indeed,"  the  cobbler  said, 

"  I  am  not  much  mistaken  ; 
This  vicar  knows  the  ready  way 

To  save  his  reverend  bacon. 

This  is  a  hopeful  priest  indeed, 

And  well  deserves  the  rope  ; 
Rather  than  lose  his  vicarage 

He'd  swear  to  Turk  or  Pope. 

For  pain  he  would  his  God  deny. 

His  country  and  his  King  ; 
Swear  and  forswear,  recant  and  lye, 

Do  an}-  ^vickcd  thing." 

At  this  the  \-icar  set  his  teeth, 

And  to  the  cobbler  flew  ; 
And  with  his  sacerdotal  fist 

Gave  him  a  box  or  two. 

The  cobbler  soon  return'd  the  blows. 

And  with  both  head  and  heel 
So  manfully  behaved  himself, 

He  made  the  vicar  reel. 

Great  was  the  outcry  that  was  made, 

And  in  the  woman  ran 
To  tell  his  worship  that  the  fight 

Betwixt  them  was  began. 

"  And  is  it  so  indeed  r"  quoth  he  : 
"  I'll  make  the  slaves  repent  :  " 

Then  uj)  ho  took  his  basket  hilt, 
And  out  enraged  he  went. 


The  country  folk  no  sooner  saw 

The  knight  with  naked  bla<le, 
But  for  his  worship  instantly 

An  open  lane  was  made  ; 

I    Who  ^vith  a  stem  and  angry  look 
I       Cried  out,  "  What  knaves  are  these 
Tliat  in  the  face  of  justice  dare 
Disturb  the  public  peace  ? 

Vile  rascals  !  I  \vill  make  you  know 

1  am  a  magistrate. 
And  that  as  such  I  bear  about 

The  vcugeauco  of  the  State. 

Go,  seize  them,  Ralph,  and  bring  them  in, 

That  I  may  know  the  cause. 
That  first  induced  them  to  this  rage. 

And  thus  to  break  the  laws." 

Ralph,  who  was  both  his  squire  and  clerk. 

And  constable  withal, 
I'  th'  name  o'  th'  Commonwealth  aloud 

Did  for  assistance  bawl. 

The  words  had  hardly  pass'd  his  mouth 

But  thej-  secure  them  both  ; 
And  Ralph,  to  show  his  furious  zeal 

And  hatred  to  the  cloth. 

Runs  to  the  vicar  through  the  crowd. 

And  takes  him  by  the  throat : 
"  How  ill,"  says  he,  "  doth  this  become 

Your  character  and  coat ! 

Was  it  for  this  not  long  ago 

You  took  the  Covenant, 
And  in  most  solemn  manner  swore 

That  you'd  become  a  saint  P  " 

And  here  ho  gave  him  such  a  pinch 

That  made  the  \'icar  shout — 
"  Good  people,  I  shall  murder'd  bo 

By  this  ungodly  lout. 

He  gripes  my  throat  to  that  degree 

I  can't  his  talons  bear  ; 
And  if  you  do  not  hold  his  hands. 

He'll  throttle  me,  I  fear." 

At  this  a  butcher  of  the  town 

Steps  up  to  Ralph  in  ire, — 
"  WTiat,  will  you  squeeze  his  gullet  through. 

You  son  of  blood  and  fire  ? 

You  are  the  Do^•i^s  instrument 

To  execute  the  laws  ; 
What,  will  yon  murther  the  poor  man 

With  your  phanatick  claws  r  " 

At  which  the  squire  quits  his  hold. 

And  lugging  out  liis  blade. 
Full  at  the  sturdy  butcher's  pato 

A  furious  stroke  he  made. 

A  dismal  outcry  then  began 

Among  the  country  folk  ; 
Who  all  conchulo  the  butcher  slain 

By  such  a  mortal  stroke. 
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But  here  <rood  fortime.  that  has  still 

A  friendsliip  for  the  brave, 
I"  th'  nick  misfruides  the  fatal  blow, 

And  does  the  butcher  save. 

The  knight,  who  heard  the  noise  within, 
Euns  out  with  miyht  and  main. 

And  seeinjr  Kalph  amidst  the  crowd 
In  danger  to  bo  slain, 

Without  regard  to  age  or  sex 

Old  basket-hilt  so  plj'M, 
That  in  an  instant  three  or  four 

Laj'  bleeding  at  his  side. 

And  greater  mischiefs  in  his  rage 

Tills  furious  knight  had  done. 
If  he  had  not  prevented  been 

B}-  Dick,  the  blacksmith's  sou. 

"Who  catch'd  his  worship  on  the  hip, 

And  gave  him  such  a  squelch. 
That  he  some  moments  breathless  lay 

Ere  he  was  heard  to  belch. 

Kor  was  the  squire  in  better  case, 

B}'  sturdy  butcher  ply'd, 
Who  from  the  shoulder  to  the  flank 

Had  soundly  swinged  his  hide. 

■\Miilst  things  in  this  confusion  stood, 
And  knight  and  squire  disarmed, 

L'p  comes  a  neighbouring  gentleman 
The  outcry  had  alarm' d  ; 

Who  riding  up  among  the  crowd, 

The  \'icar  first  he  spy'd, 
With  sleeveless  gown  and  bloody  baud 

And  hands  behind  him  ty'd. 

"  Bless  me,"  says  he,  "what  means  all  this 

Then  turning  round  his  eyes, 
In  the  same  plight,  or  in  a  worse, 

The  cobbler  bleeding  spies. 

And  looking  further  round  he  saw, 

Like  one  in  doleful  dump, 
The  knight,  amidst  a  gaping  mob, 

Sit  pensive  on  his  rump. 

And  by  his  side  lay  Ralph  his  squire. 
Whom  butcher  fell  had  maul'd  ; 

Who  bitterly  bemoan'd  his  fate, 
And  for  a  surgeon  call'd. 

Surprised  at  first  he  paused  awhile, 
And  then  accosts  the  knight, — 

"  \Miat  makes  you  here.  Sir  Samuel, 
In  this  unhappy  plight  ?  " 

At  this  the  knight  gave  's  breast  a  thump, 
And  stretching  out  his  hand, — 

"  If  you  will  pull  me  up,"  he  cried, 
"  I'll  try  if  I  can  stand. 

And  then  I'll  let  you  know  the  cause  ; 

But  first  take  care  of  Ralph, 
Who  in  my  good  or  ill  success 

Doth  always  stand  my  half." 


In  short,  he  got  his  worship  up 

And  let  him  in  the  door  ; 
^Miere  he  at  leugih  relates  the  tale 

As  I  have  told  before. 

"WTien  he  had  heard  the  story  out. 

The  gentleman  replies, — 
"  It  is  not  in  my  province,  sir, 

Your  worship  to  advise. 

But  were  I  in  your  worship's  place, 

The  only  thing  I'd  do, 
Was  first  to  reprimand  the  fools. 

And  then  to  let  them  go. 

I  tliink  it  first  advisable 

To  take  them  from  the  rabble, 

And  let  them  come  and  both  set  forth 
The  occasion  of  the  squabble. 

This  is  the  Vicar,  sir,  of  Bray, 

A  man  of  no  repute, 
The  scorn  and  scandal  of  his  tribe, 

A  loose,  Ol-manner'd  brute. 

The  cobbler  's  a  poor  strolling  wretch 
That  mends  my  servants'  shoes  ; 

And  often  calls  as  he  goes  by 
To  bring  me  country  news." 

At  this  his  worship  grip'd  his  beard, 

And  in  an  angry  mood, 
Swore  by  the  laws  of  chivalry 

That  blood  required  blood. 

"  Besides,  I'm  by  the  Commonwealth 

Entrusted  to  chastise 
All  knaves  that  straggle  up  and  down 

To  raise  such  mutinies. 

However,  since  'tis  your  request, 
They  shall  be  call'd  and  heard ; 

But  neither  Ralph  nor  I  can  gi-ant 
Such  rascals  should  be  clear'd." 

And  so,  to  wind  the  tale  up  short, 
They  were  calld  in  together ; 

And  by  the  gentleman  were  ask'd 
WTiat  wind  'twas  blew  them  thither. 

'■■  Good  ale  and  handsome  landladies 
You  might  have  nearer  home  ; 

And  therefore  'tis  for  something  more 
That  you  so  far  are  come." 

To  which  the  vicar  answer'd  first, — 

"  My  living  is  so  small, 
That  I  am  forced  to  stroll  about 

To  try  and  get  a  call." 

"  And,"  quoth  the  cobbler,  "  I  am  forced 
To  leave  my  wife  and  dwelling, 

T'  escape  the  danger  of  being  press'd 
To  go  a  coloneUing. 

There's  many  an  honest  jovial  lad 

Unwarily  drawn  in, 
That  I  have  reason  to  suspect 

Will  scarce  get  out  again. 
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The  proverb  says,  Harm  watch  harm  catch, 

I'll  out  of  danger  keep, 
For  he  that  nleopd  in  a  whole  skin 

Doth  most  securely  sleep. 

My  business  is  to  mend  bad  soals 
And  stitch  up  broken  quarters  : 

A  cobliler's  name  would  look  but  odd 
Among'  a  list  of  martjTs." 

"  Faith,  cobbler,"  quoth  the  gentleman, 

•'  And  that  shall  bo  my  case ; 
I  will  neither  party  join. 

Lot  what  will  come  to  pass. 

Xo  importunities  or  threats 

My  fixt  resolve  shall  rest ; 
Come  here.  Sir  .Samuel,  where's  his  health 

That  loves  old  England  best. 

I  pity  those  unhappy  fools 

Who,  ere  they  were  aware. 
Designing  and  ambitious  meu 

Have  drawn  into  a  snare. 

But,  A-icar,  to  come  to  the  case, — 

Amidst  a  senseless  crowd, 
AVhat  urged  you  to  such  violence, 

And  made  j'ou  talk  so  loud  ? 

Passion  I'm  sure  does  ill  become 

Your  character  and  cloath, 
And,  tho'  the  cause  be  ne'er  so  just. 

Brings  scandal  upon  both. 

Vicar,  I  speak  it  %vith  regret, 

An  inadvertent  priest 
Renders  himself  ridiculous, 

And  everybody's  jest." 

The  \-icar  to  be  thus  rebuked 

A  little  time  stood  mute  ; 
But  haA-ing  gulp'd  his  passion  down, 

Eeplies, — "That  cobbling  brute 

Has  treated  mo  with  such  contempt. 

Such  vile  expressions  used. 
That  I  no  longer  could  forbear 

To  hear  myself  abused. 

The  rascal  ha<:l  the  insolence 

To  give  himself  the  he, 
And  to  aver  h'  had  done  more  good 

And  saved  more  soals  than  I. 

Nay,  further,  sir,  this  miscreant 

To  tell  mc  was  so  bold, 
Our  trades  were  very  near  of  kin, 

But  his  was  the  more  dl. 

Xow,  sir,  I  will  to  you  appeal 

On  such  a  provocation. 
If  there  was  not  sufficient  causo 

To  use  a  little  passion  ?  " 

"  Xow,"  qnoth  the  cobbler,  "  with  your  leave 

I'll  prove  it  to  his  face, 
AD  this  is  mere  suggestion, 

And  foroign  to  the  case. 


And  since  he  calls  so  many  namc4 

And  talks  so  very  loud, 
I  will  be  bound  to  make  it  jilain 

'Twas  he  that  raised  tho  crowd. 

Xay,  further,  I  will  make  't  appear 

He  and  the  priests  have  done 
More  mischief  than  the  cubblers  far 

All  over  Cliristendom. 

All  Europe  groans  beneath  their  yoke. 

And  poor  Great  Britain  owes 
To  them  her  present  miseries, 

And  dread  of  future  woes. 

The  priests  of  all  religions  are, 

And  will  be  still  the  same, 
And  all,  tho'  in  a  different  way, 

Are  plajang  the  same  game." 

At  this  the  gentleman  stood  up, — • 

"  Cobbler,  you  run  too  fast  ; 
By  thus  condemning  all  the  tribe, 

You  go  beyond  your  last. 

Much  mischief  has  by  priests  been  done. 

And  more  is  doing  still  ; 
But  then  to  censure  all  alike 

Must  be  exceeding  ill. 

Too  many,  I  must  needs  confess, 

Are  mightily  to  blame, 
'\^'ho  by  their  wicked  practices 

Disgi-ace  the  very  name. 

But,  cobbler,  still  the  major  part 

The  miner  should  conclude  ; 
To  argue  at  another  rate   s 

Impertinent  and  rude." 

By  this  time  all  the  neighbours  round 

Were  flock'd  about  the  door, 
And  some  were  on  the  vicar's  side. 

But  on  the  cobbler's  more. 

Among  the  rest  a  grazier,  who 

Had  lately  been  at  town 
To  sell  his  oxen  and  his  sheep, 

Brim-full  of  news  came  down. 

Quoth  he,  "  The  priests    have  preach'd  and 
pray'd, 

And  made  so  damn'd  a  pother. 
That  all  the  people  are  run  mad 

To  murther  one  another. 

By  their  contrivances  and  arts 

They've  play'd  their  game  so  long. 

That  no  man  knows  which  side  is  right. 
Or  which  is  in  the  WTong. 

I'm  .sure  I've  Smithfield  market  used 

For  more  than  twenty  year, 
But  never  did  such  murnmrings 

And  di-eadfnl  outcries  hear. 

Some  for  a  church,  and  some  a  tub, 

And  some  for  both  together  ; 
And  some,  perhaps  the  p-eatcr  part, 

Have  no  retrard  for  either. 


Anoxtmous. 
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Some  for  a  king,  and  some  for  none  : 

And  some  have  liankerin<:s 
To  mend  the  Commonwealth,  and  make 

An  empire  of  all  kings. 

What's  -worse,  old  Xoll  is  marching  off. 
And  Dick,  his  heir-apparent. 

Succeeds  him  in  the  government, 
A  very  lame  vicegerent. 

He"ll  reign  but  little  time,  poor  fool, 

But  sink  beneath  the  State, 
That  will  not  fail  to  ride  the  fool 

'Bove  common  horseman's  weight. 

And  rulers,  when  they  lose  the  power, 

Like  horses  overweigh'd, 
Must  either  fall  and  break  their  knees, 

Or  else  turn  perfect  jade." 

The  \'icar  to  be  t%\dce  rebuked 

No  longer  could  contain  ; 
But  thus  replies,—"  To  knaves  like  you 

All  arguments  are  vain. 

The  Church  must  use  her  arm  of  flesh, 

The  other  will  not  do  ; 
The  clergy  waste  their  breath  and  time 

On  miscreants  like  you. 

You  are  so  stubborn  and  so  proud, 

So  dull  and  prepossest, 
That  no  instructions  can  prevail 

How  well  soe'er  addrest. 

TVho  woulil  reform  such  reprobates. 
Must  drub  them  soundly  first  ; 

I  know  no  other  way  but  that 
To  make  them  wise  or  just." 

"  Fie,  vicar,  fie,"  his  patron  said, 
"  Sure  that  is  not  the  way  : 

You  should  instruct  your  auditors 
To  suffer  or  obey. 

Those  were  the  doctrines  that  of  old 
The  learned  fathers  taught  ; 

And  'twas  by  them  the  Church  at  first 
Was  to  perfection  brought. 

Come,  vicar,  lay  your  feuds  aside. 
And  calmly  take  your  cup  ; 

And  let  us  try  in  friendly  wise 
To  make  the  matter  up. 

That's  certainly  the  wiser  course. 

And  better  too  by  far  ; 
All  men  of  prudence  strive  to  quench 

The  sparks  of  civil  war. 

By  furious  heats  and  ill  advice 
Our  neighbours  are  undone, 

Then  let  us  timely  caution  take 
From  their  destruction. 

If  we  would  turn  our  heads  about, 
•And  look  towards  forty-one, 

We  soon  should  see  what  little  jar3 
Those  cruel  wars  begun. 


A  one-eyed  cobbler  then  was  one 

Of  that  rebellious  crew, 
That  did  in  Charles  the  martyr's  blood 

Their  wicked  hands  imbrue. 

I  mention  this  not  to  deface 

This  cobbler's  reputation, 
"VMiom  I  have  always  honest  found. 

And  useful  in  his  station. 

But  this  I  urge  to  let  you  see 

The  danger  of  a  fight 
Between  a  cobbler  and  a  priest. 

Though  he  were  ne'er  so  right. 

The  vicars  are  a  numerous  tribe, 

So  are  the  cobblers  too  ; 
And  if  a  general  quarrel  rise. 

What  must  the  country  do  ? 

Our  outward  and  our  inward  soals 

Must  quickly  want  repair  ; 
And  all  the  neighbourhood  around 

Would  the  misfortune  share." 

"  Sir,"  quoth  the  gi'azier,  "  I  believe 

Our  outward  soals  indeed 
May  quickly  want  the  cobbler's  help 

To  be  from  leakings  freed. 

But  for  our  inward  souls,  I  think 
They're  of  a  worth  too  great 

To  be  committed  to  the  care 
Of  any  holy  cheat, 

^Yho  only  serves  his  God  for  gain. 

Religion  is  his  trade  ; 
And  'tis  by  such  as  these  our  Church 

So  scandalous  is  made. 

Why  should  I  trust  my  soul  with  one 
That  preaches,  swears,  and  prays, 

And  the  next  moment  contr.adicts 
Himself  in  all  he  says  ? 

His  solemn  oaths  he  looks  upon 

As  only  words  of  course  ! 
"Which  like  their  wives  our  fathers  took 

For  better  or  for  worse. 

But  he  takes  oaths  as  some  take  w — s. 

Only  to  serve  his  ease  ; 
And  rogiies  and  w — s,  it  is  well  known. 

May  part  whene'er  they  please." 

At  this  the  cobbler  bolder  grew, 
And  stoutly  thus  reply'd, — 

"  If  you're  so  good  at  drubbing,  sir, 
Your  manhood  shall  be  try'd. 

■\\Tiat  I  have  said  I  will  maintain, 
And  further  prove  withal — 

I  daily  do  more  good  than  you 
In  my  respective  call. 

I  know  your  character,"  quoth  he, 
"  You  proud  insulting  vicar. 

Who  only  huff  and  domineer 
And  quai-rel  in  your  liquor." 
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The  holiest  gcutleman,  who  saw 

'Twould  come  ajjain  to  blows, 
Commautls  the  cobbler  to  forbear, 

Aud  to  the  vicar  goes. 

"  Vicar,"  saj-a  ho,  "  for  shame  give  o'er 

And  mitiK'ate  your  rago  ; 
You  scandalize  your  cloth  too  much 

A  cobbler  to  engage. 

All  people's  eyes  are  on  your  tribe, 

And  every  little  ill 
They  multiply  and  aggravate, 

Aud  will  because  they  will. 

But  now  let's  call  another  cause. 

So  let  this  health  go  round ; 
Be  peace  and  plcntj-,  truth  and  riglit, 

In  good  old  England  found." 

Quoth  Ralph,  "  All  this  is  empty  talk, 

And  only  tends  to  laughter  ; 
If  those  two  varlcts  should  be  spared, 

Who'd  pity  us  hereafter  ? 

Your  worship  may  do  what  you  please. 

But  I'll  have  satisfaction 
For  drubbing  and  for  damages 

In  this  ungodly  action. 

I  think  that  you  can  do  no  le^s 

Than  send  them  to  the  stocks  ; 
And  I'lfassist  the  constable 

In  fixing  in  their  hocks. 

There  lot  'em  sit  and  fight  it  out, 

Or  scold  till  they  are  friends  ; 
Or,  what  is  better  much  than  both. 

Till  I  am  made  amends." 

"Ralph,"    quoth  the    knight,    "that's    -well 
advised, 

Let  them  both  hither  go. 
And  you  and  the  sub-magistrate 

Take  care  that  it  be  so. 

Let  them  be  lock'd  in  face  to  face, 

Bare  buttocks  on  the  ground  ; 
Aud  let  them  in  that  posture  sit. 

Till  they  with  us  compound. 

Thus  fixt,  we'll  leave  them  for  a  time, 

■NMiilst  we  with  grief  relate. 
How  at  a  wake  this  knight  and  squire 

Got  each  a  broken  pate." 
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Come,  come  away 

To  the  temple,  and  praj', 


And  sing  with  a  pleasant  strain  ; 

The  schismatick  'h  dea-I, 

The  liturgy  's  rea<l. 
And  the  King  enjoyos  his  own  again. 

The  vicar  is  glad, 

The  clerk  is  not  sad. 
And  the  parish  cannot  refrain 

To  leap  and  rcjoyco 

And  lift  up  their  voj-ce. 
That  the  King  enjoyos  his  own  again. 

The  countrj'  doth  bow 

To  old  justices  now. 
That  long  aside  have  been  lain  ; 

The  bishop's  restored, 

God  is  rightly  adored. 
And  tho  King  enjoyes  his  own  again. 

Committee-men  fall, 

And  majors  gencrall, 
No  more  doe  those  tjTants  reign  ; 

There's  no  sequestration. 

Nor  new  decimation. 
For  the  King  enjoyes  tho  sword  again. 

The  scholar  doth  look 

With  joy  on  his  book, 
Tom  whistles  and  plows  amain  : 

Soldiers  plunder  no  more 

As  they  did  heretofore. 
For  the  King  enjoyes  the  sword  again. 

The  citizens  trade. 

The  merchants  do  lade, 
And  send  their  ships  into  Spain  ; 

No  pirates  at  sea 

To  make  them  a  prey. 
For  the  King  enjoyes  the  sword  again. 

The  old  man  and  boy, 

The  clergy  and  lay. 
Their  joj-es  cannot  contain  ; 

'Tis  better  than  of  late 

With  the  Church  and  the  State, 
Now  the  King  enjoyes  the  sword  again. 

Let's  render  our  praise 

For  these  hapjij-  dayes 
To  God  and  our  soveraign ; 

Your  drinking  give  o'er, 

Swear  not  as  before. 
For  the  King  bears  not  the  sword  in  vain. 

Fanaticks,  be  quiet. 

And  keep  a  good  diet. 
To  euro  your  crazy  brain  ; 

Throw  otF  your  disgnise. 

Go  to  church  and  be  wise, 
For  the  King  bears  not  the  sword  in  vain. 

Let  faction  and  pride 

Bo  now  laid  aside. 
That  truth  aud  peace  may  reign  ; 

Let  every  one  mend. 

And  there  is  an  end. 
For  tho  king  bears  not  the  sword  in  vain. 

Anonymous. — 16G1. 
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THE  LOYAL  SOLDIER. 
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746.— THE  LOYAL  SOLDIER. 

When  in  the  field  of  ^lars  \vo  lie, 

Amongst  those  martial  wights, 
"Who,  never  daunted,  are  to  dye 

For  King  and  countrie's  rights ; 
As  on  Beloua's  god  I  -wait, 

And  her  attendant  be, 
Yet,  being  absent  from  my  mate, 

I  live  in  misery. 

WTien  lofty  \vinds  aloud  do  blow. 

It  snoweth.  hail,  or  rain. 
And  Charon  in  liis  boat  doth  rov,-. 

Yet  steadfast  I'll  remain  ; 
And  for  my  shelter  in  some  baru  creep. 

Or  under  some  hedge  lye ; 
"\Miilst  such  as  do  now  strong  castles  keep 

Knows  no  such  misery. 

"NMien  do'mi  in  straw  we  tumbling  lye, 

With  Morpheus'  charms  asleep, 
Jly  heavy,  sad,  and  mom-nful  eye 

In  security  so  deep  ; 
Then  do  I  dream  witliin  my  arms 

With  thee  I  sleeping  lye. 
Then  do  I  dread  or  fear  no  harms, 

Xor  feel  no  misery. 

When  all  my  joys  are  thus  compleat 

The  cannons  loud  do  plaj-. 
The  drums  alarum  straight  do  beat, 

Trumpet  soimds.  horse,  away  ' 


Awake  I  then,  and  nought  can  find 

But  death  attending  me. 
And  aU  my  joys  are  vanisht  quite, — 

Tliis  is  my  misery. 

When  hunger  oftentimes  I  feel, 

And  water  cold  do  drink. 
Yet  from  my  colours  I'U  not  steal, 

Xor  from  my  King  will  shrink  ; 
No  traj-tor  base  shall  make  me  yield. 

But  for  the  cause  I'll  be  : 
This  is  my  love,  pray  Heaven  to  shield, 

And  farewell  misery. 

Tlieu  to  oivc  arms  we  straight  do  fly, 

And  forthwith  march  away  : 
Few  towns  or  cities  we  come  nigh 

Good  liquor  us  deny  ; 
In  Lethe  deep  our  woes  we  steep — 

Our  loves  forgotten  be, 
Amongst  the  jovialst  wc  sing, 

Hang  up  all  misery. 

Propitious  fate,  then  be  more  kind. 

Grim  death,  lend  me  thy  dart, 
0  sun  and  moon,  and  eke  the  wind, 

Great  Jove,  take  thou  our  part ; 
That  of  these  Soundheads  and  these  wars 

An  end  that  we  may  see. 
And  thy  gi-eat  name  we'll  all  applaud, 

And  hang  all  misery. 

Anonymous. — 1686. 


THE    I'lPTH    PERIOD, 

FROM  1G89  TO  1727. 


THP]SE  thirty-oijjht  years  produced  a  class  of  writers  in  yirose  and  poetry,  who,  durinp  the 
wh&lo  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  deemed  the  best,  or  nearly  the  best,  that  the 
country  had  ever  known.  The  central  period  of  twelve  years,  which  compose  the  reign  of  Anne 
(1702-1 1),  was,  indeed,  usually  styled  the  "  Augustan  Era  of  English  Literature,"  on  account  of 
its  supposed  resemblance  in  intellectual  opulence  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  This 
opinion  has  not  been  followed  or  confirmed  in  the  present  age.  The  praise  due  to  good  sense, 
and  a  correct  and  polished  style,  is  allowed  to  the  prose  writers,  and  that  due  to  a  felicity  in 
painting  artificial  life,  is  awarded  to  the  poets  ;  but  modern  critics  seem  to  have  agreed  to 
pass  over  these  ([ualities  as  of  secondary  moment,  and  to  hold  in  greater  estimation  the 
writings  of  the  times  preceding  the  Eestoration,  and  of  our  ovm  day,  as  being  more  boldly 
original,  both  in  stylo  and  in  thought,  more  imaginative,  and  more  sentimental.  The  "  Edin- 
burgh Keview  "  appears  to  state  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  the  following  sentences  : — 
"  Speaking  generally  of  that  generation  of  authors,  it  maj'  be  said  that,  as  poets,  they  had  no 
force  or  greatness  of  fancy,  no  iiathos  and  no  enthusiasm,  and,  as  philosophers,  no  compre- 
hensiveness, depth,  or  originality.  They  are  sagacious,  no  doubt,  neat,  clear,  and  reasonable  ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  cold,  timid,  and  superficial."  The  same  critic  represents  it  as  tlieir 
chief  praise  that  they  corrected  the  indecency,  and  polished  the  pleasantry  and  sarcasm,  of  the 
vicious  school  introduced  at  the  Restoration.  "  Writing,"  he  continues,  "  wth  infinite  good 
sense,  and  great  grace  and  vivacity,  and,  above  all,  writing  for  the  first  time  in  a  tone  that 
was  peculiar  to  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  and  upon  subjects  that  were  almost  exclusively 
interesting  to  them,  they  naturally  figured  as  the  most  accomplished,  fashionable,  and  perfect 
•\vTiters  which  the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  made  the  wild,  luxuriant,  and  humble  sweetness  of 
our  earlier  authors  appear  rude  and  untutored  in  the  comparison."  While  there  is  general 
truth  in  these  remarks,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  observed,  that  the  age  produced  several 
writers,  who,  each  in  his  own  line,  may  be  called  extraordinary.  Satire,  expressed  in  forcible 
and  copious  language,  wa.s  certainly  carried  to  its  utmost  pitch  of  excellence  by  S\\-ift.  The 
poetry  of  elegant  and  artificial  life  was  exhibited,  in  a  perfection  never  since  attained,  by 
Pope.  The  art  of  describing  the  manners  and  discussing  the  morals  of  the  passing  age,  was 
practised  for  tlio  first  time,  with  unrivalled  felicity,  by  Addison.  And  ^vith  all  the  licentious- 
ness of  Congrevc  and  Farquhar,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  English  comedy  was  in  their  hands 
what  it  had  never  been  before,  and  has  scarcely  in  any  instance  been  since. — Chambers' 
"  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature,"  vol.  i.,  p.  534. 


BIOGRAPHICAL   NOTICES. 


MATTHEW  PRIOR. 

"  Matthew  Prior,  a  distinguished  poet,  was 
born  in  10('t,  in  London  according  to  one 
account,  according  to  another,  at  Wimbornc, 
in  Dorsetshire.  His  father  dying  when  he 
wa,s  young,  an  uncle,  who  was  a  vintner,  or 
tavern-keeper,   at   Charing  Cross,    took   him 


under  his  care,  and  sent  him  to  Westminster 
School,  of  which  Dr.  Busby  was  then  master. 
Before  ho  had  passed  through  the  school,  his 
uncle  took  liim  home,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing him  into  his  own  business ;  but  the  Earl 
of  Dorset,  a  great  patron  of  letters,  having 
found  him  one  day  reading  Horace,  and  being 
pleased  with  his  conversation,  determined  to 
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give  him  an  iTiiiversity  education.  He  was 
accordinsjly  admitted  of  St.  John's  Colleg:e, 
Cambridg-e,  in  1C82,  proceeded  bachelor  of 
arts  in  1G86,  and  was  soon  after  elected  to  a 
fellowship.  After  having  proved  his  poetic 
talents  by  some  college  exercises,  he  was  in- 
troduced at  court  by  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  and 
was  so  eflfectually  recommended,  that,  in  1G90, 
he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  English  ple- 
nipotentiaries who  attended  the  congress  at 
the  Hague.  Being  now  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  the  court,  his  productions  were,  for  some 
years,  chiefly  directed  to  courtly  topics,  of 
which  one  of  the  most  considerable  was  an 
Ode  presented  to  King  'William  in  1695,  on 
the  death  of  Queen  I\Iary.  In  1C97,  he  was 
nominated  secretary  to  the  commissioners  for 
the  treaty  of  Kyswck  ;  and,  on  his  return, 
was  made  secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  He  v>-ent  to  France  in  the  following 
year,  as  secretary,  first  to  the  Earl  of  Port- 
land, and  then  to  the  Earl  of  Jersey  ;  and  being 
now  regarded  as  one  conversant  in  public 
aflfairs,  he  was  summoned  by  King  William  to 
Loo,  where  he  had  a* confidential  audience.  In 
the  beginning  of  1701  he  sat  in  Parhament  for 
East  Grinstead. 

"Prior  had  hitherto  been  promoted  and  acted 
-with  the  Whigs  ;  but  the  Tories  now  having 
become  the  prevalent  party,  he  turned  about, 
and  ever  after  adhered  to  them.  He  even 
voted  for  the  impeachment  of  those  lords  who 
advised  that  partition  treaty  in  which  he  had 
been  officially  employed.  Like  most  converts, 
he  embraced  his  new  friends  with  much  zeal, 
and  from  that  time  almost  all  his  social  con- 
nections were  confined  mthin  the  limits  of  his 
party. 

"  The  successes  in  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  were  celebrated  by  the  poets  on 
both  sides  ;  and  Prior  sung  the  victories  of 
Blenheim  and  Eamilies  :  ho  afterwards,  how- 
ever, joined  in  the  attack  of  the  great  general 
who  had  been  his  theme.  It  wiU  not  be  worth 
while  here  to  take  notice  of  aU  his  changes  in 
the  political  world,  except  to  mention  the  dis- 
graces which  followed  the  famous  congi'css  of 
Utrecht,  in  which  he  was  deeply  engaged.  For 
the  completion  of  that  business  he  was  left  in 
France,  with  the  appointments  and  authority 
of  an  ambassador,  though  without  the  title, 
the  proud  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  having  refused 
to  be  joined  in  commission  with  a  man  so 
meanly  bom.  Prior,  however,  publicly  as- 
sumed the  character  tiU  he  was  superseded  by 
the  Earl  of  Stair,  on  the  accession  of  George  I. 
The  Whigs  being  now  in  power,  he  was  wel- 
comed, on  his  return,  by  a  warrant  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  under  which  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  a  messenger.  He 
■was  examined  before  the  Privy  Council  respect- 
ing his  share  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  was 
treated  with  rigour,  and  Walpole  moved  an 
impeachment  against  kim,  on  a  charge  of  liigh 
treason,  for  holding  clandestine  conferences 
with  the  French  plenipotentiary.     His  name 


was  excepted  from  an  act  of  grace  passed  in 
1717  ;  at  length,  however,  he  was  discharged, 
without  being  brought  to  trial,  to  end  his  days 
in  retirement. 

"  We  arc  now  to  consider  Prior  among  the 
poetical  characters  of  the  time.  In  his  writings 
is  found  that  incongruous  mixture  of  light  and 
rather  indecent  topics  with  grave,  and  even 
religious  ones,  which  was  not  uncommon  at 
that  period.  In  the  faculty  of  telling  a  story 
with  ease  and  vivacity,  he  yields  only  to  Swift, 
compared  to  whom  his  humour  is  occasionally 
strained  and  quaint.  His  songs  and  amatory 
pieces  are  generally  elegant  and  classical.-  The 
most  popular  of  his  serious  compositions  are, 
'  Henry  and  Emma,  or  the  Nut-Brown  Maid,' 
modernized  from  an  antique  original ;  and 
'  Solomon,'  the  idea  of  which  is  taken  from 
the  Book  of  Ecclosiastes.  These  are  har- 
monious in  their  versification,  splendid  and 
correct  in  their  diction,  and  copious  in  poetical 
imagery ;  but  they  exert  no  powerful  efi"ect  on 
the  feelings  or  the  fancy,  and  are  enfeebled 
by  prolixity.  His  '  Alma,'  a  piece  of  philo- 
sophical pleasantry,  was  written  to  console 
himself  when  under  confinement,  and  displays 
a  considerable  share  of  reading.  As  to  his 
elaborate  effusions  of  loyalty  and  patriotism, 
they  seem  to  have  sunk  into  total  neglect. 

"  The  life  of  Prior  was  cut  short  by  a  linger- 
ing Ulness,  which  closed  his  days  at  Wimpole, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Oxford,  in  September,  1721, 
in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age." — Aikin's 
"  Select  Brit.  Poets,"  p.  239. 


JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

"Joseph  Addison  was  the  son  of  the  Re- 
verend Lancelot  Addison,  at  whose  parsonage 
at  Milston,  near  Ambrosbury,  Wiltshire,  he 
was  born  in  1672.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
was  entered  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  pro- 
ficiency in  classical  literature,  especially  in 
Latin  poetry.  He  was  afterwards  elected  a 
demy  of  Magdalen  College,  where  he  took  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts.  In 
his  twenty-second  year  he  became  an  author 
in  his  own  language,  publishing  a  short  copy 
of  verses  addressed  to  the  veteran  poet, 
Drj'den.  Other  pieces  in  verse  and  prose 
succeeded  ;  and  in  1695  he  opened  the  career 
of  his  fortune  as  a  literary  man,  by  a  compli- 
mentary poem  on  one  of  the  campaigns  of 
King  William,  addressed  to  the  Lord-keeper 
Somers.  A  pension  of  .£300  from  the  crown, 
which  his  patron  obtained  for  him,  enabled 
him  to  indulge  his  inclination  for  travel ;  and 
an  epistolary  poem  to  Lord  Halifax  in  1701, 
with  a  prose  relation  of  his  travels,  published 
on  his  return,  are  distinguished  by  the  spirit 
of  liberty   which   they   breathe,   and   which. 


f'rom  1689*0  1727.] 
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<lurinfj  life,  was  l)is  riilin;,'  jtassion  The  most 
famous  of  liis  ])olitical  iioenis,  '  Tho  Cam- 
paign,' appeared  in  17(lk  It  was  a  task 
kindly  imposed  by  Lord  Halifax,  who  inti- 
mated to  him  that  tlio  writer  should  not  lose 
his  labour.  It  was  ae('orJinj,dy  rewarded  by 
an  immediate  appointment  to  tho  post  of 
commissioner  of  apjieals. 

"  Tliis  will  bo  the  i)ropcr  place  for  consider- 
ing tho  merits  of  Addison  in  liis  character  of 
a  writer  in  verse.  Though  Dryden  a:id  Pope 
had  already  secured  the  first  places  on  tho 
British  Parnassus,  and  other  rivals  for  fame 
were  sprin<rin{r  to  view,  it  will  scarcely  be 
denied  that  Addison,  by  a  decent  mediocrity 
of  poetic  lanj^uag-e,  rising'  occasionally  to 
superior  eiforts,  lias  deserved  that  degi-ee  of 
prai.se,  which,  in  genei'al  estimation,  has  been 
allotted  to  him.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
playful  and  humorous  wit  was  the  f'luality  in 
which  lie  obtained  almost  unrivalled  pre- 
eminence ;  but  the  reader  of  his  '  Poem  to  .Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,'  will  discover,  in  the  com- 
parison of  the  painter  to  Phidias,  a  very  happy 
and  elegant  resemblance  pointed  out  in  his 
verse.  His  celebrated  tragedy  of  '  Cato,' 
equally  I'cmarkable  for  a  con-ectness  of  plan, 
and  a  sustained  elevation  of  style,  then  un- 
usual on  tho  Euglisli  stage,  was  further  dis- 
tinguished by  the  glow  of  its  sentiments  in 
favour  of  political  liberty,  and  was  equally 
applauded  bj'  both  parties. 

"  A  very  short  account  will  suffice  for  the 
remainder  of  his  works.  His  connection  with 
Steele  engaged  him  in  occasionally  writing  in 
the  '  Tatler,'  the  '  Spectator, '  and  the 
'  Guardian,'  in  which  his  productions, 
serious  and  humorous,  conferred  upon  him 
immortal  honour,  and  placed  him  deservedly 
at  tho  head  of  his  class.  Some  other  peri- 
odical papers,  decidedly  political,  were  traced 
to  Addison,  of  which  the  '  Freeholder '  was 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous.  In  1716  lie 
married  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick, 
a  connection  which  is  said  not  to  have  been 
remarkably  happy.  In  tho  following  year  he 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  one  of  the  principal 
secretaries  of  state  ;  but  fintling  himself  ill 
suited  to  the  post,  and  in  a  declining  state  of 
health,  he  resigned  it  to  Mr.  Craggs.  In 
reality,  his  constitution  was  suffering  from  an 
habitual  excess  in  wine  ;  and  it  is  a  lamentable 
cii'cumstance  that  a  person  so  generally  free 
from  moral  defects,  should  have  given  way  to 
a  fondness  for  tlio  pleasures  of  a  tavern  life. 
Addison  died  in  June,  1711),  leaving  an  only 
daxightcrby  the  Countess  of  Warwick." — See 
Spcnce's  "Anecdotes";  Lord  Macaulay :  Dr. 
Lockier.  Dean  of  Peterborough  ;  Abbe  Philip- 
peaux,  of  Blois  ;  Lady  M.  W.  ilontagu.;  Dr. 
Drake :  Blair's  "  Lect.  on  iihetoric  and 
Belles-Lcttres  "  ;  Thackeray's  "English  Hu- 
mourists of  the  Eighteenth  (.'ent."  ;  Professor 
T.  B.  Shaw  ;  Dr.  Young ;  Professor  C.  D. 
Cleveland  ;  Dr.  Hurd  ;  Kobert  Chambers  ; 
Dr.    Anderson;    jMauuder;    Professor  G.  W. 


Greene.  Wo  may  say  that  Basken-ille  pub- 
lished a  Ri)lendid  etlition  of  Addison's  works 
in  1701.  of  which  the  gonial  Dibdin  says: 
"  He  who  hath  tho  Baskerville  o<lition,  hath 
a  good,  and  even  a  glorious,  jK^rformance. 
It  is  pleasant,  and,  of  course,  profitable,  to 
turn  over  the  pages  of  these  lovely  tomes  at 
one's  Tusculum,  on  a  day  of  oppression  from 
heat,  or  of  confinement  from  rain."  Bohn  has 
also  published  a  beautiful  edition.  See  AUi- 
bono's  "  Crit.  Diet,  of  Eng.  Lit.  "  :  Camp- 
bcir.s  "Spec";    Shaw ;    Spalding;  Angus. 


JONATHAN  SWIFT. 

Jonathan  Swift,  born  1GC7,  died  1745. 
"  When  we  come  to  the  name  of  Smft  we  feel 
ourselves  again  approaching  an  Alpine  region. 
The  air  of  a  stern  mountain-summit  breathes 
chill  around  our  temples,  and  we  feel  that  if 
wo  have  no  amiability  to  melt,  we  have  alti- 
tude at  least  to  measure,  and  strange  pro- 
found secrets  of  nature,  like  the  ravines  of 
lofty  hills,  to  explore.  The  men  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  may  be  com- 
pared to  Lebanon,  or  Snowdon,  or  Benlo-  I 
mond,  towering  grandly  over  fertile  valleys,  I 
on  which  they  smile — Swift  to  the  tremendous  ' 
Komsdale  Horn  in  Norwaj',  shedding  abroad,  i 
from  a  brow  of  four  thousand  feet  high,  what  | 
seems  a  scowl  of  settled  indignation,  as  if  re-  ! 
solved  not  to  rejoice  even  over  the  wide-stretch- 
ing deserts  which,  and  nothing  but  which,  it 
everlastingly  beholds.  Mountains  all  of  them, 
but  what  it  difference  between  such  a  mountain 
as  ShakspCrc  and  such  a  mountain  as  Swift  I 

"  Instead  of  going  minutely  over  a  path  so 
long  since  trodden  to  mire  as  the  life  of 
Swift,  let  us  expend  a  page  or  two  in  seekinpf 
to  foi'm  some  estimate  of  his  character  and 
genius.  It  is  refreshing  to  come  upon  a  new 
thing  in  the  world,  even  though  it  be  a  strange 
or  even  a  bad  thing ;  and  certainly,  in  any  age 
and  country,  such  a  being  as  Swift  must  have 
appeared  an  anomaly,  not  for  his  transcendent 
goodness,  nor  for  his  utter  badness,  but  bo- 
cause  the  elements  of  good  and  evil  were 
mixed  in  him  into  a  medle.y  so  astounding,  and 
in  proportions  respectively  so  large,  yet  un- 
equal, that  the  analy.^is  of  the  two  seemed  to 
many  competent  only  to  the  Great  Chemist, 
Death,  and  that  a  sense  of  the  disjiroportion 
seems  to  have  moved  the  man  himself  to  in- 
extinguishable laughter, — a  laughter  which, 
ratliating  out  of  his  own  singuliir  heart  as  a 
centre,  swept  over  the  circumference  of  all 
beings  within  his  reach,  and  returned  crjdng, 
'  Give,  give,'  as  if  ho  wore  demanding  a  uni- 
versal sjihero  for  the  exercise  of  the  savage 
scorn  which  dwelt  within  him,  and  as  if  ho 
laughed  not  more  '  consumedly '  at  others  than 


he  did  at  himself. 
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'•  Ere  speaking  of  S^vift  as  a  man,  let  us  say 
something  about  his  genius.  That,  like  his 
character,  was  intensely  peculiar.  It  was  a 
compound  of  infinite  ingenuity,  with  very 
little  poetical  imagination;  of  gigantic  strength, 
•with  a  propensity  to  incessant  trifling ;  of 
passionate  purpose,  with  the  clearest  and 
coldest  expression,  as  though  a  furnace  were 
fuelled  with  snow.  A  Brobdignagian  by  size, 
he  was  for  ever  toj-ing  with  Lilliputian  slings 
and  small  craft.  One  of  the  most  violent  of 
party  men,  and  often  fierce  as  a  demoniac  in 
temper,  his  favourite  motto  was  Vive  la  ho'in- 
tclh'.  The  creator  of  entire  now  worlds,  we 
doubt  if  his  works  contain  more  than  two  or 
three  lines  of  genuine  poetry.  He  may  be 
compared  to  one  of  the  locusts  of  the  Apoca- 
h^ise,  in  that  he  had  a  tiiil  like  unto  a- scor- 
pion, and  a  sting  in  his  tail :  but  his  '  face  is 
not  as  the  face  of  man,  his  hair  is  not  as  the 
hair  of  women,  and  on  his  head  there  is  no 
crown  like  gold.'  All  Swift's  creations  are 
more  or  less  disgusting.  Not  one  of  them  is 
beautiful.  His  Lilliputians  are  amazingly  life- 
like, but  compare  them  to  Shakspere's  fairies, 
such  as  Peaseblossom,  Cobweb,  and  Mustard- 
seed  ;  his  Brobdignagians  are  excrescences  like 
enormous  warts  ;  and  his  Yahoos  might  have 
been  spawned  in  the  nightmare  of  a  drunken 
butcher.  The  same  coarseness  characterises 
liis  poems  and  his  '  Tale  of  a  Tub.'  He  might 
well,  however,  in  his  old  age,  exclaim,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  latter,  '  Good  God  !  what  a  genius 
I  had  when  I  wrote  that  book !  '  It  is  the 
wildest,  wittiest,  -Nvickedest,  wealthiest  book 
of  its  .size  in  the  English  language.  Thoughts 
and  figures  swarm  in  every  corner  of  its  pages, 
till  you  think  of  a  disturbed  nest  of  angry  ants, 
for  all  the  figures  and  thouglits  are  black  and 
bitter.  One  would  have  imagined  the  book  to 
have  issued  from  a  mind  that  had  been  gather- 
ing gall  as  well  as  sense  in  an  antenatal  state 
of  being. 

"  Swift,  in  all  his  writings — sermons,  poli- 
tical tracts,  poems,  and  fictions — is  essentially 
a  satirist.  He  consisted  originally  of  three 
principal  parts, — sense,  an  intense  fooling  of 
the  ludicrous,  and  selfish  passion ;  and  these 
were  sure,  in  certain  circumstances,  to  ferment 
into  a  spirit  of  satire,  '  strong  as  death,  and 
cruel  as  the  grave.'  Born  -with  not  very  much 
natural  benevolence,  with  little  purely  poetic 
feeling,  with  furious  passions  and  unbounded 
ambition,  he  was  entiifely  dependent  for  his 
peace  of  mind  iii^on  success.  Had  he  become, 
as  by  his  talents  he  was  entitled  to  Ijc,  the 
X)rime  minister  of  his  day,  he  would  have 
figured  as  a  greater  tyrant  in  the  cabinet  than 
even  Chatham.  But  as  he  was  prevented  from 
being  the  first  statesman,  he  became  the  fir.st 
satirist  of  his  time.  From  vain  efforts  to 
grasp  supremacy  for  himself  and  his  party,  he 
retired  growling  to  his  Dublin  den ;  and  there, 
as  Haman,  thought  scorn  to  lay  his  hand  on 
Mordecai,  but  extended  his  murderous  purpose 
to  all  the  people  of  the  Jews, — and  as  Nero 


wished  that  Home  had  one  neck,  that  ho 
might  destroy  it  at  a  blow, — so  Swift  was 
stung  by  his  jicrsonal  disappointment  to  hurl 
out  scorn  at  man  and  suspicion  at  his  Maker. 
It  was  not,  it  must  be  noticed,  the  evil  which 
was  in  man  which  excited  his  hatred  and 
contempt ;  it  was  man  himself.  He  was  not 
merely,  as  many  are,  disgusted  with  the  selfish 
and  malignant  elements  which  are  mingled  in 
man's  nature  and  character,  and  disposed  to 
trace  them  to  any  cause  save  a  Divine  will, 
but  ho  belioved  man  to  bo,  as  a  whole,  the 
work  and  child  of  the  devil ;  and  he  told  the 
imaginary  creator  and  creature  to  their  face, 
what  he  thought  the  truth, — '  The  devil  is  an 
ass.'  His  was  the  very  madness  of  Mani- 
chseism.  That  heresy  held  that  the  devil  was 
one  of  two  aboriginal  creative  powers,  but 
Swift  seemed  to  believe  at  times  that  ho  was 
the  only  God  From  a  Yahoo  man,  it  was 
difficult  to  avoid  the  inference  of  a  demon 
deity.  It  is  very  laughable  to  find  writers  in 
Blaclavood  and  elsewhere  striving  to  prove 
Swift  a  Christian,  as  if,  whatever  were  his 
professions,  and  however  sincere  he  might  be 
often  in  these,  the  whole  tendency  of  his 
writings,  his  perpetual  and  unlimited  abuse  of 
man's  body  and  soul,  his  denial  of  every 
human  virtue,  the  filth  ho  pours  upon  every 
phase  of  human  nature,  and  the  doctrines  he 
insinuates — that  man  has  fallen  indeed,  but 
fallen,  not  from  the  angel,  but  from  the  animal, 
or,  rather,  is  just  a  bungled  brute, — were  not 
enough  to  show  that  either  his  notions  were 
gi'ossly  erroneous  and  perverted,  or  that  he 
himself  deserved, like  another  Nebuchadnezzar, 
to  bo  driven  from  men,  and  to  have  a  beast's 
heart  given  unto  him.  Sometimes  he  reminds 
us  of  an  impure  angel,  who  has  surprised  man 
naked  and  asleep,  looked  at  him  with  micro- 
scopic eyes,  ignored  all  his  peculiar  marks  of 
fallen  dignity  and  incipient  godhood,  and  in 
heartless  rhymes  reported  accordingly. 

"  Swift  belonged  to  the  same  school  as  Pope, 
although  the  feminine  element  which  was  in 
the  latter  modified  and  mellowed  his  feelings. 
Pope  was  a  more  successful  and  a  happier  man 
than  Swift.  He  was  much  smaller,  too,  in  soul 
as  well  as  in  body,  and  his  gall-organ  was  pro- 
portionably  less.  Pope's  feeling  to  humanity 
was  a  tiny  malice  ;  Swift's  became,  at  length,  a 
black  malignity.  Pope  always  reminds  us  of 
an  injured  and  pouting  hero  of  Lilliput,  '  doing 
well  to  be  angry  '  under  the  gourd  of  a  pocket- 
flap,  or  squealing  out  his  griefs  from  the  centre 
of  an  empty  snutF-box  ;  Swift  is  a  man,  nay, 
monster  of  misanthropy.  In  minute  and  mi- 
croscopic vision  of  human  infirmities,  Pope 
excels  even  Swift ;  but  then  you  always  con-- 
ceivo  Swift  leaning  down  a  giant,  though- 
gnarled,  stature  to  behold  them,  while  Pope  is 
on  their  level,  and  has  only  to  look  straight 
before  him.  Pope's  wrath  is  always  measured ; 
Swift's,  as  in  the  '  Legion-CInb,'  is  a  whirl- 
v/irifl  of  '  Vdaek  fire  and  horror,'  in  the  breath 
of  which  no  flesh  can  live,  and  against  which 
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genius  and  virtue  themselves,  furiii^li  i;o 
hIuoIcI. 

'■After  all,  Swift  mife'lit,  perhaps,  have  put 
ill  the  plea  of  IJyron — 

'  All  my  faults  perchance  thou  knowcst, 
All  my  madness  none  can  know.' 

There  was  a  black  spot  of  madness  in  his 
brain,  and  another  black  spot  in  his  heart ; 
and  the  two  at  last  met,  and  closed  up  his 
destiny  in  night.  Let  human  nature  forfrive 
its  most  determined  and  Hystematic  rcvilor, 
for  the  sake  of  the  wretchedness  in  which  lie 
was  involved  all  his  life  long.  •  He  was  born 
(in  1CG7)  a  posthumous  child  ;  he  was  brought 
up  an  object  of  charity ;  he  spent  much  of 
his  youth  in  dependence ;  he  had  to  leave  his 
Irish  college  without  a  degree  ;  he  was  flat- 
tered with  hopes  from  King  William  and  the 
Whigs,  which  were  not  fulfilled  ;  ho  was  con- 
demned to  spend  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  Ire- 
land, a  country  he  detested ;  he  was  involved — 
partly,  no  doubt,  through  his  own  blame — in 
a  succession  of  fruitless  and  miserable  in- 
trigues, alike  of  love  and  politics ;  he  w^'ls 
soured  by  want  of  success  in  England,  and 
spoiled  by  enormous  popuhmty  in  Ireland  ; 
he  was  tried  bj'  a  kind  of  religious  doubts, 
which  would  not  go  out  to  prayer  or  fasting ; 
ho  was  haunted  by  the  four  of  the  dreadful 
calamity  which  at  last  befell  him  ;  his  senses 
and  his  soul  left  him  one  by  one ;  ho  became 
first  giddy,  then  deaf,  and  then  mad ;  his 
madness  was  of  the  most  terrible  sort — it  was 
a  '  silent  rage ; '  for  a  year  or  two  he  lay 
dumb  ;  and  at  last,  on  the  19th  of  October, 
1715, 

'  Swift  expii'ed,  a  driveller  and  a  show,' 

leaving  his  money  to  found  a  lunatic  asjdum, 
and  his  works  as  a  many-volumed  legacy  of 
curse  to  mankind." — Gilfillan's  "  Less-known 
Brit.  Foots,"  iii.  -1.3-47.  See  Aikin's  "  Select 
Brit.  Poets  "  ;  Shaw's  '•  Hist.  Eng.  Lit." 


ALEXANDER  POPE. 

"Alexander  Pope,  an  English  poet  of  great 
eminence,  was  born  in  London  in  '1(388.  His 
father,  who  appears  to  have  actiuired  wealth  by- 
trade,  was  a  Roman  Cathohc.  and  being  disaf- 
fected to  the  politics  of  King  William,  he  retired 
to  Binficld,  in  Windsor  Forest,  where  ho  i)ur- 
chascd  a  small  house,  with  sonic  acres  of  land, 
and  lived  frugally  upon  the  fortune  he  had 
saved.  Alexander,  who  was  from  infancy  of 
a  delicate  habit  of  body,  after  learning  to 
read  and  write  at  home,  was  j)laced  about  his 
eighth  year  under  the  care  of  a  Romish  priest, 
who  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and 
Greek.     His  natural  fondness  for  books  was 


indulged  about  this  period  by  Ogilby's  trans- 
lation of  'Homer,'  and  Sandys  s  of  Ovid'H 
'  Metamorphoses,'  which  gave  him  so  much 
delight,  that  they  may  be  said  to  have  made 
him  a  poet.  Ho  pursued  his  studies  under 
different  priests,  to  whom  he  was  consigned. 
At  length  he  became  the  director  of  his  own 
pursuits,  the  variety  of  which  proved  that  ho 
was  by  no  means  deficient  in  industry,  though 
his  reading  was  rather  excursive  than  method- 
ical. From  his  early  years  poetry  was  a<lopted 
by  him  as  a  profession,  for  his  poetical  read- 
ing was  always  accompanied  with  attempts  at 
imitation  or  translation ;  and  it  may  be  aflirmed 
that  he  rose  at  once  almost  to  perfection  in 
this  walk.  His  manners  and  conversation 
were  etjually  beyond  his  years  ;  and  it  does 
not  apiicar  that  he  ever  cultivated  friendship 
with  any  one  of  his  own  age  or  condition. 

"  Pope's  '  Pastorals  '  were  fir.st  printed  in  a 
volume  of  Tonson's  'Miscellanies"  in  1709, 
and  were  generally  admired  for  the  sweetness 
of  the  versification  and  the  lustre  of  the 
diction,  though  they  betraj'cd  a  want  of 
original  observation  and  an  artificial  cast  of 
sentiment  :  in  fact,  thej-  were  anything  rather 
than  real  pastorals.  In  the  mean  time  ho 
was  exercising  himself  in  compositions  of  a 
higher  class  ;  and  by  his  '  Essay  on  Criticism,' 
published  two  years  afterwards,  he  obtained  a 
great  accession  of  reputation,  merited  by  the 
comprehension  of  thought,  the  general  good 
.sense,  and  the  frequent  beauty  of  illustration 
which  it  presents,  though  it  displaj-s  many  of 
the  inaccuracies  of  a  juvenile  author.  In 
1712,  his  'Rape  of  the  Lock,'  a  mock  heroic, 
made  its  first  appearance,  and  conferred  upon 
him  the  best  title  he  possesses  to  the  merit  of 
invention.  The  machinerj-  of  the  '  Sjlphs  ' 
was  afterwards  added,  an  exquisite  fancy- 
piece,  wrought  with  unrivalled  skill  and 
beautj-.  Tlie  'Temple  of  Fame."  altered  from 
Chaucer,  though  partaking  of  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  original  plan,  has  many  passages 
which  may  rank  with  his  happiest  eft'orts. 

"  In  the  year  1713,  Pope  issued  pi-oposals  for 
publishing  a  translation  of  Homer's  '  Iliad,' 
the  success  of  which  soon  removed  all  doubt 
of  its  making  an  accession  to  his  reputation, 
whilst  it  afforded  an  ample  remuneration  for 
his  labour.  This  noble  work  was  j)ul)lished 
in  separate  volumes,  each  containing  four 
books ;  and  the  produce  of  the  subscription 
enabled  him  to  take  that  house  at  Twickenham 
which  he  made  so  famous  by  his  residence  and 
decorations.  He  brought  hither  his  father 
and  mother  :  of  whom  the  first  parent  died 
two  years  afterwards.  The  second  long  sur- 
vived, to  be  comforted  by  the  truly  filial  ;itten- 
tions  of  her  son.  About  this  period  ho 
probably  wrote  his  '  Einstle  from  Eloisa  to 
Abelard,'  jKirtly  founded  upon  the  extant 
letters  of  these  distinguished  persons.  Ho 
has  rendered  this  one  of  tlie  most  impressive 
poems  of  which  love  is  the  subject ;  a-s  it  is 
likewise  the  most  finished  of  all  his  works  of 
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equal  leugth,  in  point  of  language  and  versifi- 
cation. The  exaggeration,  however,  which  he 
has  given  to  the  most  impassioned  expressions 
of  Eloisa,  and  his  deviations  from  the  true 
story,  have  been  pointed  out  by  I\Ir.  Berring- 
ton  in  his  '  Lives  of  the  Two  Lovers.' 

"  During  the  years  in  which  he  was  chiefly 
engaged  with  the  •  Iliad,'  he  published  several 
occasional  works,  to  which  he  usually  prefixed 
very  elegant  prefaces  ;  but  the  desire  of  farther 
emolument  induced  liim  to  extend  his  transla- 
tion to  the  '  Odyssey,'  in  which  task  he  en- 
gaged two  inferior  hands,  whom  he  paid  out  of 
the  produce  of  a  new  subscription.  He  himself, 
however,  translated  twelve  books  out  of  the 
twent3--four,  with  a  happiness  not  inferior  to 
his  '  Iliad  '  ;  and  the  transaction,  conducted 
in  a  truly  mercantile  spirit,  was  the  source  of 
considerable  profit  to  him.  After  the  appear- 
ance of  the  '  Odyssey,'  Pope  almost  solely  made 
himself  known  as  a  satirist  and  moralist.  In 
1728  he  published  the  three  first  books  of  the 
'  Dunciad,'  a  kind  of  mock  heroic,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  overwhelm  with  indelible 
ridicule  all  his  antagonists,  together  with 
some  other  authors  whom  spleen  or  party  led 
him  to  rank  among  the  dunces,  though  they 
had  given  him  no  personal  offence.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  dicti«>n  and  versification  of 
this  poem  are  laboured  with  the  greatest  care, 
we  shall  borrow  nothing  from  it.  Its  imagery 
is  often  extremely  gross  and  offensive ;  and 
irritability,  ill-nature,  and  partiality,  are  so 
prominent  through  the  whole,  that  whatever 
he  gains  as  a  poet,  he  loses  as  a  man.  He 
has,  indeed,  a  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
satirist  in  this  production,  but  none  at  all  to 
that  of  a  moralist. 

"  The  other  selected  pieces,  though  not  en- 
tirely free  from  the  same  defects,  may  yet  be 
tolerated ;  and  his  noble  work,  called  the 
'  Essay  on  Man,'  which  may  stand  in  the 
first  class  of  ethical  poems,  does  not  deviate 
from  the  style  proper  to  its  topic.  This  piece 
gave  an  example  of  the  poet's  extraordinary 
power  of  managing  argumentation  in  verse, 
and  of  compressing  his  thoughts  into  clauses 
of  the  most  energetic  brevity,  as  well  as  of 
expanding  them  into  passages  distinguished  by 
every  poetic  ornament.  The  origin  of  this 
essay  is,  however,  generally  ascribed  to  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  who  was  adopted  by  the  author 
as  his  '  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  '  ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  wth  respect  to  man- 
kind in  general.  Pope  adopted,  without  always 
fully  understanding,  the  system  of  Boling- 
broke. 

"  On  his  works  in  prose,  among  which  a  col- 
lection of  letters  appears  conspicuous,  it  is 
■nnnecessarv'  here  to  remark.  His  life  was  not 
prolonged  to  the  period  of  old  age  ;  an  oppres- 
sive asthma  indicated  an  early  decline,  and 
accumulated  infirmities  incaxiacitated  him  from 
piirsning  the  plan  he  had  formed  for  new 
works.  After  having  complied,  through  the 
instigation  of  a  Catholic  friend,  with  the  cere- 


monies of  that  rehgion,  ho  quietly  expired  on 
May  30th,  1744,  at  the  ago  of  fifty-six.  He 
was  interred  at  Twickenham,  where  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  com- 
mentator and  legatee  of  his  ^vritings,  Bishop 
Warburton. 

"  Regarded  as  a  poet,  while  it  is  allowed 
that  Pope  was  deficient  in  invention,  his  other 
qualifications  will  scarcely  bo  disputed ;  and 
it  will  generally  be  admitted  that  no  English 
Avriter  has  carried  to  a  greater  degree  cor- 
rectness of  versification,  strength  and  splen- 
dour of  diction,  and  the  tridy  jjoetical  power 
of  vivif3ang  and  adorning  every  subject  that  he 
touched.  The  popularity  of  his  productions 
has  been  proved  by  their  constituting  a  school 
of  English  poetry,  which  in  part  continues  to 
the  present  time." — Aikin's  "Select  Brit. 
Poets,"  pp.  345,  34G. 


THOMAS  TICKELL. 

This  poet  is  now  "  chiefly  remembered  from 
liis  connection  with  Addison.  Ho  was  born  at 
Bridekirk,  near  Carlisle.  In  April,  1701,  he 
became  a  member  of  Queen's  College,  Oxfoi'd. 
In  1708,  he  was  made  M.A.,  and  two  years 
after  was  chosen  Fellow.  He  held  his  Fellow- 
ship till  1726,  when,  marrying  in  Dublin,  he 
necessarily  vacated  it.  He  attracted  Addison's 
attention  first  by  some  elegant  lines  in  praise 
of  Rosamond,  and  then  by  the  '  Prospect  of 
Peace,'  a  poem  in  which  Tickell,  although 
called  by  Swift  Whiggissimus,  for  once  took 
the  Tory  side.  This  poem  Addison,  in  spite 
of  its  i)olitics,  praised  highly  in  the  Spectator, 
which  led  to  a  lifelong  friendship  between 
them.  Tickell  commenced  contributing  to  the 
Spectator,  among  other  things  publishing  there 
a  poem  entitled  the  '  Royal  Progress.'  Some 
time  after,  he  prodnced  a  translation  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Iliad,  which  Addison  declared 
to  be  superior  to  Pope's.  This  led  the  latter 
to  itnagine  that  it  was  Addison's  own,  although 
it  is  now,  we  believe,  certain,  from  the  MS., 
which  still  exists,  that  it  was  a  veritable  pro- 
duction of  Tickcll's.  ^Vlien  Addison  went 
to  Ireland,  as  secretary  to  Lortl  Sunderland, 
Tickell  accompanied  him,  and  was  employed 
in  public  business.  When  Addison  became- 
Secretary  of  State,  he  made  Tickell  Under- 
Secretary  ;  and  when  he  died,  ho  left  him  the 
charge  of  ijublishing  his  works,  with  an 
earnest  recommendation  to  the  care  of  Craggs. 
Tickell  faithfully  performed  the  task,  pre- 
fixing to  them  an  elegy  on  his  departed  friend, . 
which  is  now  his  own  chief  title  to  fame.  In 
1725,  he  was  made  secretary  to  the  Lords- 
Justices  of  Ireland,  a  place  of  great  trust  and 
honour,  and  which  he  retained  to  his  death. 
This  event  happened  at  Bath,  in  the  year 
1740. 
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"  His  ffenius  was  not  stronp,  but  elegant  and 
refined,  and  ai>iioars,  a.s  wo  have  ju.st  ntated, 
to  best  advautaj,'o  iu  his  lines  on  Addison's 
death,  which  are  warm  with  genuine  love, 
tremulous  with  nincero  sorrow,  and  shine 
with  a  sober  siilendour,  such  as  Addison's 
own  exquisite  tasto  would  have  ai)proved." — 
Gilfillan's  "  Less-known  Brit.  Poets,"  vol.  iii., 
pp.  29,  30. 


SIR  SAMUEL  GARTH. 

Sir  Samuel  Garth,  died  1718—1719.  Ho 
was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  educated  at  Peter 
House,  Cambridge,  took  the  degree  of  M.D. 
in  1(391,  and  was  admitted  fellow,  Juno  20, 
1C93.  In  1GS7  he  commenced  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  physicians  and  apothecaries  ;  the 
apothecaries  opposing  the  design  of  the  ph}-- 
sicians  to  furnish  the  poor  \vith  advice  gratis, 
and  medicines  at  prime  cost.  To  hold  the 
apothecaries  up  to  public  reprobation  and 
ridicule.  Garth  published,  in  1099,  -tto,  his' 
satirical  poem  of  the  "Dispensary,"  which 
I)lcased  the  town  so  much,  that  it  went 
through  three  editions  in  a  few  months.  See 
AUibono's  "  Crit.  Diet.  Eng.  Lit."  ;  Dr.  John- 
son's "  Lives  of  the  Poets  "  ;  Gilfillan's  "  Less- 
known  Brit.  Poets." 


BISHOP  KEN. 

Bishop  Ken,  bom  1637,  died  1710.  He 
was  educated  at  Winchester  School,  whence 
he  removed  to  New  College,  Oxford,  whei-e 
ho  was  elected  fellow.  About  1080  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Princess 
of  Orange,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Hol- 
land. He  afterwards  went  with  Lord 
Dartmouth  to  Taugiers,  and  on  his  return, 
was  made  chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  whom  he 
attended  in  his  last  iUness,  but  was  hindered 
from  exercising  the  duties  of  his  function  by 
the  Komish  priests.  The  king,  who  liad  a 
great  regard  for  him,  nominated  him  to  the 
bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  James  II.  Ken  was  one  of  the 
seven  bisliops  sent  to  the  Tower  for  resisting 
the  t3'ranny  of  his  sovereign.  He  however 
refused  to  take  the  oaths  at  the  Revolution, 
for  which  he  was  deprived.  Queen  Anno 
granted  him  a  pension  of  .£200  per  annum, 
and  he  was  universally  esteemed  for  his 
amiable  manners,  childlike  simplicity,  and 
unaffected  piety.  A  meeker  and  a  braver 
man  never  lived,  and  by  his  pure  and  holy 
life  he  has  thrown  a  lustre  on  the  bench  of 
bishops.  Ho  published  several  works  of 
piety,  and  ^\Toto  some  exquisite  hj-mns,  and 
also  an  epic  poem,  entitled  '•  Edmund."  Ho 
was  born  at  Bcrkhampstead,  Herts,  and  died 
in  Wiltshire.  See  Beaton's  "  Diet.  Univer. 
Biog." 


NAHUM  TATE. 

Nahum  Tate,  an  Irish  jjoet  ;  he  was 
appointed  Laureate  in  1092.  He  wrote  "  Pa- 
nacea," a  poem  on  tea  ;  ton  dramatic  pieces,  a 
number  of  poems  on  various  suiyects,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Brady,  transkted  the  Psalms 
into  metre.  Bom  at  Dublin,  1052 ;  died  in 
London,  1715.  See  Beeton'a  "  Diet.  Univ. 
Bio.'." 


SIR  RICHARD  BLACKMORE. 

Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  born  IG.jS  (?),  died 
1729.  He  was  a  physician,  had  an  extensive 
practice,  knighted  by  William  III.,  and  vrcoio 
several  epic  poems,  of  which  the  "  Creation  " 
has  been  admitted  into  the  collections  of  the 
British  Poets.  Johnson  remarks,  that  "Black- 
more,  by  the  unremitted  enmity  of  the  wits, 
whom  ho  provoked  more  by  his  virtue  than  his 
dulness,  has  been  exijosed  to  worse  treatment 
than  he  deserved,"  and  ho  adds  that  "the 
poem  on  '  Creation '  wants  neither  harmony 
of  numbers,  accm-acy  of  thought,  nor  elegance 
of  diction."  Shaw's  "  Hist.  Eng.  Lit. "  ; 
Allibone's  "Crit.  Diet.  Eng.  Lit." 


AMBROSE  PHILIPS. 

Ambrose  Phihps,  born  1G75,  died  1749. 
"  Educated  at  St.  Jolm's  College,  Cambridge, 
was  a  friend  of  Addison  and  Steele,  but  was 
violently  attacked  by  Pope.  He  wrote  three 
tragedies  and  some  Pastorals,  which  were 
much  admired  at  the  time,  but  are  now 
deservedly  forgotten.  '  The  pieces  of  Philips 
that  please  best,'  observes  Johnson,  '  are 
those  wliich,  from  Pope  and  Pope's  adherents, 
procured  him  the  name  of  '  Namby  Pamby,' 
the  poems  of  short  lines,  by  which  he '  paid 
his  court  to  all  ages  and  characters,  from 
Walpole,  the  '  stccrer  of  the  realm,'  to  Miss 
Pidteucy  in  the  nurserj-.  The  numbers  ai-e 
smooth  and  sprightly,  and  the  diction  is 
seldom  faulty.  They  are  not  much  loaded 
with  thought,  yet,  if  they  had  been  wi-itten 
by  Addison,  they  would  have  had  admirers.' " 
— Shaw's  "Hist.  Eng.  Lit.,"  p.  312. 


JOHN  GAY. 

John  Gay,  born  lOSS.  died  1732.  "  Gay  was 
the  second  son  of  John  Gay,  Esq.,  of  Frithel- 
stock,  near  Great  Torrington,  Devonshire. 
His  parents  died  during  his  infancy,  and  after 
receiving   his   education   at   Barnstaple,   the 
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poet  was  placed  apprentice  to  a  silk-merccr 
in  London.  The  Duchess  of  Monmouth  in 
1712  (by  wliich  time  Gay  had  appeared  as  a 
poet)  made  him  her  private  secretary,  and  he 
attracted  tlie  notice  and  friendship  of  Pope 
aaid  the  other  leading  literary  men  of  the  time. 
'  Gay  was  the  general  favourite  of  the  whole 
association  of  wits ;  but  they  regarded  him 
as  a  playfellow  rather  than  as  a  partner.' 
His  connections  with  the  Tory  party  excluded 
him  from  the  patronage  of  the  liouso  of 
Brunswick ;  but  after  the  loss  of  an  illusory 
wealth  in  the  wreck  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme 
in  1720,  the  compelled  industry  of  the 
luxurious  and  indolent  poet  realized  for  him 
a  tolerable  competency.  Sheltered  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life  under  the  hospitable  roof 
of  his  noble  patrons,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Queensbury,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  an 
affectionate  correspondence  with  his  friends, 
Pope  and  Swift,  he  suddenly  died  of  fever  in 
1732.  The  death  of  this  single-hearted  man 
was  deeply  lamented. 

"  Gay  is  best  known  by  his  Fables  and  his 
'  Beggar's  Opera.'  The  former  bear  the  first 
rank  in  the  language  of  their  class  of  writing  ; 
the  latter,  though  the  applications  of  its 
political  satire  are  obsolete,  and  its  morality 
not  especially  commendable,  still,  by  the 
vigour  and  liveliness  of  its  portraitures, 
retains  its  place  on  the  stage.  It  banished 
the  affectations  of  the  Italian  Opera,  as  his 
Pastorals,  written  in  ridicule  of  those  of 
Ambrose  Philips,  effectually  suppressed  the 
false  taste  in  that  species  of  composition. 

"  The  stjde  of  Gay  is  fluent,  lively,  and 
natural.  His  genius  is  not  of  a  high  order, 
but  is  eminently  adapted  to  the  suV)jects  it 
has  selected.  He  may  be  termed  the  inventor 
of  the  English  Ballad  Opera.  The  most 
popular  of  his  ballads  is  '  Black-eyed  Susan.'  " 
— Scrymgeour's  "Poetry  and  Poets  of  Britain," 
pp.  29G-7.  See  Campbell's  '•  Spec." ;  Alli- 
bone's  "  Crit.  Die.  Eng.  Lit."  ;  Dr.  Johnson's 
"Life  of  Gay";  Hazlitt's  "  Lect.  Eng. 
Poets";  "Biog.  Brit.";  Swift's  Works; 
Pope's  Works;  Spencer's  "Anecdotes"; 
"  Mischief  arising  from  the  Beggar's  Opera  " ; 
"  Lon.  Gent.  Mag.,"  vol.  xliii. ;  Howitt's 
"  Homes  and  Haunts  of  Eminent  Brit. 
Poets";  Thackeray's  "Humorists  of  the 
Eighteenth  Cent." 


THOMAS  PAENELL. 

Thomas  Parnell,  bom  1G79,  died  1717. 
"An  agreeable  poet,  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  in  Cheshire.  His  father,  who 
was  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  Parliament 
in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  withdrew  to 
Ireland  after  the  restoration,  where  he  pur- 
chased an  estate.  His  eldest  son,  Thomas, 
was   bom  at   Dublin,  in  1679,  and  received 


his  school  education  in  that  city.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  removed  to  the  college, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A. 
in  1700,  took  deacon's  orders  in  the  same 
year,  and  was  ordained  jiriest  three  years 
afterwards.  In  1705  he  was  presented  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Clogher,  and  about  the  same 
time  married  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and 
merit.  He  now  began  to  make  those  frequent 
exciu'sions  to  England,  in  which  tlio  most 
desirable  part  of  his  life  was  thenceforth  spent. 
His  first  connections  were  principally  with 
the  Whigs,  at  that  time  in  power ;  and  Ad- 
dison, Congrcve,  and  Steele  are  named 
among  his  chief  companions.  ^Vhen,  at  the 
latter  part  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  the  Tories 
were  triumphant,  Parnell  deserted  his  former 
friends,  and  associated  with  Swift,  Pope, 
Gay,  and  Arbuthnot.  Swift  introduced  him 
to  Lord-Treasurer  Harley ;  and,  with  the 
dictatorial  air  which  he  was  fond  of  assum- 
ing, insisted  upon  the  Treasurer's  going  with  his 
staff  in  his  hand  into  the  antichamber,  where 
Parnell  was  waiting  to  welcome  him.  It  is 
said  of  this  poet,  that  every  year,  as  soon  as 
he  had  collected  the  rents  of  his  estate,  and 
the  revenue  of  his  benefices,  he  came  over  to 
England,  and  spent  some  months,  li\ang  in 
an  elegant  style,  and  rather  impairing  than 
improving  his  fortune.  At  this  time  he  was 
an  assiduous  preacher  in  the  London  pulpits, 
with  the  intention  of  rising  to  notice ;  but 
the  change  of  the  ministry  at  Queen  Anne's 
death  put  an  end  to  his  more  brilliant  pro- 
spects in  the  church.  By  means,  however, 
of  Swift's  rccommentlation  to  Arcld:)isho]) 
King,  ho  obtained  a  prebend,  and  the  valuable 
living  of  Finglass. 

"  His  domestic  happiness  received  a  severe 
shock  in  1712,  by  the  death  of  his  beloved 
wife  ;  and  it  was  the  effect  on  his  spirits  of 
this  affliction  which  led  him  into  such  a 
habit  of  intemperance  in  wine  as  shortened 
his  days.  This,  at  least,  is  the  gloss  put 
upon  the  circumstance  by  his  historian,  Gold- 
smith, who  represents  him  '  as  in  some 
measure  a  martjT  to  conjugal  fidelity.'  But 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  this  mode  of 
life  had  already  been  formed  when  his  very 
unequal  spirits  had  required  the  aid  of  a  glass 
for  his  support.  He  died  at  Chester,  on  his 
way  to  Ireland,  in  July,  1717,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in 
Trinity  Church,  in  that  city. 

"  ParneU  was  tlie  author  of  several  pieces, 
both  in  prose  and  verse  ;  but  it  is  only  by  the 
latter  that  he  is  now  known.  Of  these  a 
collection  was  published  by  Pope,  with  a 
dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  Their 
characters  are  case,  sprightliness,  fancy, 
clearness  of  language,  and  melody  of  versifica- 
tion ;  and  though  not  ranking  among  the 
most  finished  j)roductions  ot  the  British 
muse,  they  claim  a  place  among  the  most 
pleasing.  A  large  addition  to  these  wa.t 
made  in  a  work  printed  in  Dublin,  in  1758,  of 
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which  Dr.  Johnson  says,  '  I  know  not 
whence  they  came,  nor  have  ever  enquired 
whither  they  are  tfoinjj.'  " — Aikin'.s  "  Select 
Urit.  Poets,"  p.  221. 


!  JIATTHEW  GREEN. 

Matthew  Green,  horn  1C9G,  died  1737. 
j  "His  i)arents  were  resi)ectable  Diosenters,  wlio 
!  brou<,'ht  him  up  within  the  limits  of  the  sect. 
I  His  learning  was  confined  to  a  little  Latin  ; 
'  but,  from  the  frequency  of  his  classical  al- 
I  lusions,  it  may  be  concluded  that  what  he 
read  when  younjr,  he  did  not  forg'et.  The 
austerity  in  which  he  was  educated  had  the 
etiect  of  inspiring  him  ^\-ith  settled  disgust ; 
and  he  fled  from  the  gloom  of  dissenting 
worship  when  he  was  no  longer  compelled  to 
attend  it.  Thus  set  loose  from  the  opinions 
of  his  j'outh,  ho  speculated  very  freely  on 
religious  topics,  and  at  length  adopted  the 
S3'stem  of  outward  compliance  with  established 
forms  and  inward  laxity  of  belief.  He  seems 
at  one  time  to  have  been  much  inclined  to 
the  principles  of  Quakerism  ;  but  he  found  that 
its  practice  would  not  agree  with  one  who  Uvod 
'  by  pulling  oflt  the  hat.'  We  find  that  he  had 
obtained  a  place  in  the  Custom  house,  the 
duties  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  discharged 
with  great  diligence  and  fidelity.  It  is  further 
attested,  that  he  was  a  man  of  gi-eat  probitj* 
and  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  that  his 
conversation  abounded  witli  wit,  but  of  the 
most  inoflfensive  kind.  He  seems  to  have 
been  subject  to  low  spirits,  as  a  relief  from 
which  he  composed  liis  principal  poem,  '  The 
Spleen.' 

"  The  poems  of  Green,  which  were  not  made 
public  till  after  his  death,  consist  of  '  The 
Spleen ' ;  '  The  Grotto  ' ;  '  Verses  on  Bar- 
clay's Apology '  ;  '  The  Seeker,'  and  some 
smaller  pieces,  all  comprised  in  a  small 
volume.  In  manner  and  subject  they  arc 
some  of  the  most  original  in  our  language. 
They  rank  among  tlio  easy  and  familiar,  but 
are  replete  with  uncommon  thoughts,  new 
and  sti-iking  images,  and  those  associations 
of  remote  ideas  by  some  unexpected  simili- 
tudes, in  which  wit  principally  consists.  Few 
poems  will  bear  more  repeated  perusals  ;  and, 
with  those  who  can  fully  enter  into  them, 
they  do  not  fail  to  become  favorites." — Aikin's 
"  Select  Brit.  Poets,"  p.  310. 


ANNE  COUNTESS  OF  WINCHELSEA. 

Anne  Countess  of  Wiiicholsoa,  died  1720, 
was  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Kingsmill  of 
Sidmonton,  in  the  county  of  Southampton, 
maid  of  honour  to  the  Duolioss  of  York,  and 
wife  to  Heneago  Earl  of  Winchelsca.     A  col- 


lection  of  her  poems   was  jmntcd  in    1713; 
several  still  remain  unpubli.shed. 

"  It  is  remarkable."  says  Wordsworth. 
"  that  ej:cei)ting  the  '  Nocturnal  Keverie,'  and 
a  passage  or  two  in  the  '  Windsor  Forest '  of 
Pope,  the  poetry  of  the  jieriod  inttrveuiug 
between  the  publication  of  '  Paradise  Lost ' 
and  '  The  Seasons  '  does  not  contain  a  single 
new  image  of  external  nature." — Campbell's 
"Specimens,"  p.  705. 


WILLIAM  SOMERVILLE. 
William  Somerville,  born  1C92.  died  1742, 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family.  He 
possessed  an  estate  of  .£1,500  per  annum, 
was  amiable  and  hospitable,  and  united 
elegant  and  refined  pursuits  with  the  active 
amusements  which  he  has  so  grajjhically  de- 
scribed in  his  "Chase";  but  from  deticiencj' 
in  economj-  and  temperance,  wa.s  driven,  ac- 
cording to  Shenstone's  account,  to  drink 
liimself  into  pains  of  body  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  those  of  the  mind.     Campbell's  '"  Spec." 


ALLAN  RAMSAY. 

He  was  born  1686,  died  1758.  He  was 
of  a  happj',  jovial,  and  contented  humour, 
and  rendered  great  services  to  the  litera- 
ture of  his  countr3^  bj'  reviving  the  taste 
for  the  excellent  old  Scottish  poets,  and  by 
editing  and  imitating  the  incomparable  songs 
and  ballads  current  among  the  people.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  an  original  pastoral 
poem,  the  '  Gentle  (or  Noble)  Shepherd.' 
which  grew  out  of  two  eclogues  he  had 
written,  descriptive  of  the  rural  life  and 
scenery  of  Scotland.  The  complete  work 
appeared  in  1725,  and  cousi.sts  of  a  series  of 
dialogues  in  verse,  written  in  the  melodious 
and  picturesque  dialect  of  the  country,  and 
interwoven  into  a  simple  but  interesting 
love-stor\'.  The  pictures  of  nature  given  in 
this  charming  work,  equally  faithful  and 
ideal,  the  exact  representation  of  real  peasant 
life  and  sentiment,  which  Ramsay,  with  the 
true  instinct  of  a  poet,  knew  how  to  make 
strictly  true  to  reality  without  a  particle  of 
vulgarity,  and  the  liglit  but  firm  delineations 
of  character,  render  this  poem  far  superior 
in  interest,  however  inferior  in  romantic 
ideality,  to  the  •  Pastor  Fido,'  the  •GiUatoa,' 
or  the  •  Faithful  Shepherdess.'  The  songs  he 
has  occasionally  interspersed,  though  they 
may  sometimes  be  out  of  place  by  retarding 
the  march  of  events,  are  often  eminentlj- 
beautiful,  as  are  many  scattered  througli 
Ramsay's  voluminous  collections,  in  which  he 
combined  the  revival  of  older  compositions 
with  imitations  and  originals  of  his  own.  The 
treasures  of  tondernoss,  Vieautiful  description, 
and   sly  humour   which  liamsay  transmitted 
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from  Dunbar,  James  I.,  David  Lyndsaj',  and  a 
thousand  nameless  national  bardri,  wore  con- 
centrated into  one  splended  focus  in  the 
writings  of  the  author  of  '  Tarn  0"Shanter.' "' 
— Shaw's  "Hist.  Enp.  Lit.,"  pp.  oll-2. 


ELIJAH  FENTON. 

Elijah  Fenton,  born  1G83,  died  1730.  A 
native  of  Shelton,  Staffordshire,  educated  at 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  is  best  known  as 
the  assistant  of  Pope  in  the  translation  of 
the  "  Odyssey."  Johnson  and  Warton  state 
that  he  translated  only  the  1st,  4th,  19th, 
and  20th  books,  Init  the  Earl  of  Orrery 
asserts  that  he  really  translated  double  the 
number  of  books  that  Pope  has  owned.  "  His 
reward  was  a  trifle,  an  arrant  trifle,"  ^vritos 
the  Earl  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Duncombc.  Ho 
has  even  told  me  that  he  thought  Pope  feared 
him  more  than  he  loved  him.  He  had  no 
opinion  of  Pope's  heart,  and  declared  him,  in 
the  words  of  Bishop  Atterbnrj%  "Mens 
curva  in  corporo  ciuwo."  He  was  for  some 
time  master  of  the  free  Grammar  School, 
Sevenoaks,  Kent,  and  subsequently  tutor  to 
Lord  Broghill,  son  of  his  friend  the  Earl  of 
Orrery.  He  published  "  Poems  on  Several 
Occasions,"  1717,  "  Marianne,"  a  tragedy. — 
Allibone's  "  Crit.  Diet.  Eng.  Lit.  "  ;  Johnson's 
"  Lives  of  the  Eng.  Poets " ;  Bowles'  cd. 
of  Pope. 


EDWAED  WAED. 

Edward  Ward,  bom  1667,  died  1731. 
"  Edward  (familiarly  called  Ned)  Ward  was  a 
low-born  uneducated  man,  who  followed  the 
trade  of  a  publican.  He  is  said,  however,  to 
have  attracted  many  eminent  persons  to  his 
house  by  his  colloquial  powers  as  a  landlord, 
to  have  had  a  general  acquaintance  among 
author.5,  and  to  have  been  a  great  retailer  of 
literary  anecdotes.  In  those  times  the  tavern 
was  a  less  discreditable  haunt  than  at  present, 
and  his  Uterary  acquaintance  might  probably 
bo  extensive.  Ten  thick  volumes  attest  the 
industry  or  cacoethes  of  this  facetious  pub- 
lican, who  wrote  his  very  ^vill  in  verse.  His 
favourite  measure  is  the  Hudibrastic.  His 
works  give  a  complete  ijicture  of  the  mind  of  a 
vulgar  but  acute  cockney.  His  sentiment  is 
the  pleasure  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  his  wit 
and  humour  are  equally  gross  ;  but  his  de- 
scriptions are  still  curious  and  full  of  life, 
and  are  worth  preserving,  as  delineations  of 
the  manners  of  the  times." — Campbell's  "  Spe- 
cimens," p.  350. 


charming  staneas,  "  Sweet  are  the  charms  of 
her  I  love."  He  left  a  dramatic  piece 
entitled  "The  Death  of  Dido,"  1716,  8vo. 
The  memoirs  of  Booth  were  published  in 
London,  1733;  also  by  Theop.  Gibber,  'and 
by  Mr.  Victor. — AUibone's  "  Crit.  Diet.  Eng. 
Lit." 


JOHN  OLDMIXON. 

John  Oldmbcon,  bom  1673,  died  1742. 
"  Eidiculed  in  the  Tatler  under  the  name  of 
Omikron,  the  unborn  poet,  and  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  'Dunciad,'  who  mounts  the  side 
of  a  Ughter  in  order  to  plunge  mth  more 
effect.  His  party  viridence  was  rewarded 
with  the  place  of  collector  of  the  customs  at 
the  port  of  Bridgewater." — Campbell's  "Spe- 
cimens." 


EABTON  BOOTH. 

Barton  Booth,  bom   1681,   died   1733,   an 
eminent   English    author.      He   ^vrote  those 


DE.  GEOEGE  SEWELL. 

Dr.  George  Sewell,  died  Feb.  8,  1726. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh," 
a  tragedy  ;  several  papers  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  Tatler,  and  ninth  of  the  Spectator ;  a 
life  of  John  Philips,  and  several  other  things. 
He  was  a  physician  at  Hampstcad,  with  very 
little  practice,  and  chiefly  siibsisted  on  the 
invitations  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  to 
whom  his  amiable  character  made  him  ac- 
ceptable ;  but  at  his  death  not  a  friend  or 
relative  came  to  commit  his  remains  to  the 
dust.  He  was  buried  in  the  meanest  manner, 
under  a  hollow  tree,  that  was  once  part  of 
the  boundary  of  the  church-yard  of  Hamp- 
stead.  No  memorial  was  placed  over  his 
remains. — Campbell's  "  Specimens,"  p.  345. 


THOMAS    SOUTHEENE. 

Thomas  Southernc,  bom  in  Dublin,  16.59, 
died  1746.  "  He  studied  the  law  in  the 
Temple,  but  quitted  that  profession  for  the 
army.  Tlie  close  of  his  life  was  tranquil 
and  surrounded  with  competence.  Southerne 
was  the  author  of  ten  plays,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  which  are  the  tragedies  of 
'  Isaisella,  or  the  Fatal  Marriage,'  and  the 
pathetic  drama  of  '  Oroonoko.'  The  sufferings 
of  the  generous  and  unhajjpy  African,  torn  by 
the  .slave-trade  from  his  country  and  his 
home,  and  his  love  for  Imoinda,  furnish  good 
materials  to  the  pathetic  genius  of  Southerne, 
who  was  the  first  English  author  to  hold  up 
to  execration  the  cruelties  of  that  infernal 
traffic  that  so  long  remained  a  stain  upon 
our  country.  The  distress  in  '  Isabella '  is 
also  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  intensity,  and 
tenderness  and  pathos  may  be  asserted  to  be 
the  primary  characteristics  of  Southeme's 
dramatic  genius." — Shaw's  "  Hist.  Eng.  Lit." 
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NICHOLAS  ROWE. 

Nicholas Eowo,  boru  1G73,  died  1718.  "Ho 
was  de-sceuded  from  au  aaeieut  family  iu 
Dcvoushire,  was  the  sou  of  John  Kowo, 
Esquire,  a  barrister  of  reputation  and 
extensive  practice.  Being  placed  at  West- 
minster School,  under  Dr.  Busby,  ho 
pursued  the  classical  studies  of  that  place 
with  credit.  At  the  ape  of  sixteen  he 
was  removed  from  school,  and  entered  a 
student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  it  being  his 
father's  intention  to  bring  him  up  to  his  own 
profession  :  but  the  death  of  this  parent, 
when  Nicholas  was  only  nineteen,  freed  him 
from  what  he  probably  thought  a  pursuit 
foreign  to  his  disposition  ;  and  he  turned  his 
chief  studies  to  poetry  and  polite  literature. 
At  the  ago  of  twenty-five  he  produced  his 
first  tragedy,  '  The  Ambitious  Stepmother  ; ' 
which  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  '  Tamer- 
lane ' ;  '  The  Fair  Penitent '  ;  '  Ulysses  '  ; 
'  The  Royal  Convert ' ;  '  Jane  Shore  ' ;  and 
'  Lady  Jane  Grey.'  Of  these,  though  all  have 
their  merits,  the  third  and  the  two  last  alone 
keep  possession  of  the  stage ;  but  '  Jane 
Shore  '  in  particular  never  fails  to  be  vieweil 
with  deep  interest.  His  plays,  from  which 
are  derived  his  principal  claims  upon  pos- 
terity, are  chiefly  founded  on  the  model  of 
French  tragedy ;  and  in  his  diction,  wjuch  is 
poetical  ^vithout  being  bombastic  or  afiected ; 
in  his  versification,  which  is  singularly  sweet  ; 
and  in  tirades  of  sentiment,  given  with  force 
and  elegance,  he  has  few  competitors. 

"  As  a  miscellaneous  poet,  Eo we  occupies  but 
an  inconsiderable  place  among  his  coun- 
trjonen;  but  it  has  been  thought  proper  to 
give  some  of  his  songs  or  ballads  in  the  pas- 
toral strain ;  whicli  have  a  touching  sim- 
plicity, scarcely  excelled  by  any  pieces  of  the 
kind.  His  principal  efforts,  however,  were 
in  poetical  translation ;  and  liis  version  of 
Lucan's  Pharsalia  has  been  placed  by  Dr. 
Johnson  among  the  greatest  productions  of 
English  poetry.'  —  Aikin"s  "Select  Brit. 
Poets,"  p.  230. 


GEORGE  LILLO. 

George  Lillo,  born  1G93,  died  1739,  "is  in 
many  respects  a  remarkable  and  singular 
literary  figure.  He  was  a  jeweller  in  London, 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  prudent  and 
industrious  tradesman,  and  to  have  accu- 
mulated a  fair  competence.  His  dramatic 
works  consist  of  a  peculiar  species  of  what 
may  bo  called  tragedies  of  domestic  life. 
The  principal  of  them  are  '  George  Barnwell,' 
the  '  Fatal  Ciu-iosity,'  and  '  Ardeu  of  Faver- 
sham.'  Lillo  composed  sometimes  in  verso 
and  sometimes  in  prose  ;  ho  based  his  pieces 
upon  remarkable  examples  of  crime,  generally 


in  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  and  worked 
up  the  interest  to  a  high  pitcli  of  intensity. 
In  '  George  Barnwell '  is  traced  the  career  of 
a  London  shoijman — a  real  person — who  in 
lured  by  the  artifices  of  an  abandoned  woman 
and  the  force  of  his  own  jiassion  first  into 
embezzlement,  and  then  into  the  murder  of 
an  uncle.  The  hero  of  the  pky,  like  his 
prototype  in  actual  life,  expiates  his  offences 
on  the  scafi"old.  The  subject  of  the  '  Fatal 
Curiosity','  Lillo's  most  powerful  work,  is 
far  more  dramatic  in  its  interests.  A  couple, 
reduced  by  circumstances,  and  by  the  ab.sence 
of  tiieir  .son,  to  the  lowest  depths  of  distress, 
receive  into  their  house  a  stranger,  who  is 
evidently  in  possession  of  a  large  sum  :  while 
he  is  asleep,  they  determine  to  assassinate 
him  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  and  after- 
wards discover  in  their  victim  their  long-lost 
son.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  tragic 
story  of  '  Arden  of  Faversham,'  a  tissue  of 
conjugal  infideUty  and  murder,  was  an  event 
that  really  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  had  furnished  materials  for  a  verj- 
popular  drama,  attributed,  but  on  insufficient 
evidence,  to  Shakspere  among  other  play- 
wrights of  the  time.  It  was  again  revived 
by  Lillo,  and  treated  in  his  characteristic 
manner — a  manner  singularly  intense  in 
spu-it,  though  prosaic  in  fonb.  Indeed,  the 
very  absence  of  imagination  in  this  writer 
may  have  contributed  to  the  eff"ect  he  pro- 
duced, by  augmenting  the  air  of  reality  in  his 
conceptions.  He  has  something  of  the  gloom 
and  sombre  directness  which  we  see  in 
Webster  or  Tourneur,  but  he  is  entirely 
devoid  of  the  wild  fantastic  fanc}*  which 
distinguishes  that  great  writer.  He  is  real, 
but  with  the  reahtj-,  not  of  Walter  Scott,  but 
of  Defoe." — Shaw's  "  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.,"  pp. 
265-6. 


SIR  JOHN  YANBEUGH. 

Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  born  1666.  died  1726, 
"  was  the  oldest  sou  of  Mr.  Giles  Van- 
brugh of  London,  merchant ;  he  was  born  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  1666. 
He  received  a  very  liberal  education,  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  was  sent  by  his  father  to 
France,  where  he  continued  several  years. 
In  1703  he  was  appointed  Clareneieux  king 
of  arms,  and  iu  1706  was  coumiissioned  by 
Queen  Anne  to  carry  the  habit  and  ensigns 
of  the  order  of  tlio  garter  to  King  George  the 
First,  then  at  Hanover.  He  was  also  made 
comptroller-general  of  the  board  of  works, 
and  siir\-eyor  of  the  gardens  and  waters.  In 
1711  he  received  the  order  of  knighthood, 
and  in  1719  married  Henrietta  Maria, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Yarborough.  Sir  John 
died  of  a  ([uinsey  at  his  house  in  Scotland- 
yard,  and  is  interred  in  the  family  vault  under 
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the  church  of  St.  Stephen  Walbrook.  He 
left  only  one  son,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Foutenoy." — Campbell's  "  Specimens,"  p.  345. 


GEORGE  FARQUHAR. 

George  Farqiihar  "  was  born  at  Lon- 
dondeiTy  in  Ireland  in  1G78,  and  in  his 
personal  as  well  as  his  literary  cha- 
racter be  exemplifies  the  merits  and  the 
defects  of  his  nation.  He  received  some 
education  at  colleg-e,  but  at  the  early  age  of 
eighteen  embraced  the  profession  of  an  actor. 
Having  accidentally  wounded  one  of  his 
comrades  in  a  fencing-match,  he  quitted  the 
stage  and  served  for  some  time  in  the  army, 
in  the  Earl  of  Orrer}''s  regiment.  His  mili- 
tary experience  enabled  him  to  give  very 
lively  and  faithful  representations  of  gay, 
rattling  officers,  and  furnished  him  •with 
materials  for  one  of  his  pleasantest  comedies. 
His  dramatic  productions,  which  were  mostly 
written  after  his  return  to  his  original 
l»rofession,  are  more  numerous  than  those 
of  his  predecessors,  and  consist  of  seven 
plays  :  '  Love  and  a  Bottle,'  the  '  Constant 
Couple,'  the  '  Inconstant,'  the  '  Stage 
Coach,'  the  '  Twin  Rivals,'  the  '  Re- 
cruiting Officer,'  and  the  '  Beaux'  Stra- 
tagem.' These  were  produced  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, for  the  literary  career  of  poor 
Farquhar  was  compressed  into  a  short  space 
of  time — between  1698,  when  the  first  of  the 
above  pieces  was  acted,  and  the  author's 
early  death  about  1708.  The  end  of  this 
brief  course,  which  terminated  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  was  clouded  bj'  ill  health  and  poverty  ; 
for  Farquliar  was  induced  to  marry  a  lady 
who  gave  out,  contrary  to  truth,  that  she  was 
possessed  of  some  fortune. 

"  The  works  of  Farquhar  are  a  faithful  re- 
flexion of  his  gay,  loving,  vivacious  character  ; 
and  it  apjicars  that  down  to  his  early  death, 
not  only  did  they  go  on  increasing  in  joyous 
animation,  but  exhibit  a  constantly  aug- 
menting skill  and  ingenuity  in  construction, 
his  last  works  being  incomparably  his  best. 
Among  them  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell 
minutely  on  any  l>ut  the  '  Constant  Couple  ' 
(the  intrigue  of  which  is  extremely  animated), 
the  '  Inconstant,'  and  chiefly  the  '  Recruiting 
Officer'  and  the  'Beanx'  Stratagem.'  In 
Farquhar's  pieces  we  are  delighted  with  the 
overflow  of  high  animal  spirits,  generally 
accompanied,  as  in  nature,  by  a  certain 
frankness  and  generosity.  We  readily  pardon 
the  peccadillos  of  his  personages,  as  we 
attribute  their  escapades  less  to  innate  de- 
pravity than  to  the  heat  of  blood  and  the 
eff'ervescence  of  youth.  His  heroes  often 
engage  in  deceptions  and  tricks,  but  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  deep  and  deliberate  rascality 
which  we  see  in  Wycherley's  intrigues,  or  of 


the  thorough  scoundrelism  of  Vanbrugh's 
sharpers.  The  '  Beaux'  Stratagem '  is  deci- 
dedly the  best-constructed  of  our  author's 
plays ;  and  thcexpedicntof  the  two  embarrassed 
gentlemen,  who  como  down  into  the  country 
disguised  as  the  master  and  his  servant, 
though  not  perhaps  very  probable,  is  ex- 
tremely well  conducted,  and  furnishes  a  series 
of  lively  and  amusing  adventures.  The  con- 
trast between  Archer  and  Aimwell  and  Dick 
Amlet  and  Brass  in  Vanbrugh's  '  Confe- 
deracj','  shows  a  higher  moral  tone  in  Far- 
quhar, as  compared  with  his  predecessor  :  and 
the  numerous  characters  with  whom  the}'  are 
brought  in  contact — Boniface  the  landlord, 
Cherry,  Squire  Sullen,  and  the  inimitable 
Scrub,  not  to  mention  Gibbet  the  highwayman, 
and  Fatlier  Foigard  the  Irish-French  Jesuit — 
are  drawn  with  never-failing  \dvacity.  Pas- 
sages, expressions,  nay,  sometimes  whole 
scenes,  may  be  found  among  the  dramas  of 
Farquhar,  stamped  with  that  rich  humour 
and  odditj'  which  engrave  them  on  the 
memorj\  Thus  Boniface's  laudation  of  his 
ale,  '  as  the  saying  is,'  Squire  Sullen's  inimi- 
table conversation  with  Scrub :  '  What  day 
of  the  week  is  it  ?  Scrub.  Sunday,  sir.  Sul. 
Sunday  ?  Then  bring  me  a  dram !  '  And 
Scrub's  suspicions  :  '  I  am  sure  they  are 
talking  of  me,  for  they  laughed  consumedly  ! ' 
— such  traits  prove  that  Farquhar  possessed 
a  true  comic  genius.  The  scenes  in  the 
'  Recruiting  Officer,'  where  Sergeant  Kite 
inveigles  the  two  clowns  to  enlist,  and  those 
in  which  Captain  Plume  figures,  are  also  of 
high  merit.  In  those  plays  upon  which  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  insist,  as  the 
'  Constant  Couple  '  and  the  '  Inconstant,'  the 
reader  mil  not  fail  to  find  scenes  worked  up 
to  a  great  brilliancy  of  comic  effect :  as,  for 
example,  the  admirable  interview  between  Sir 
Harry  Wildair  and  Lady  Lurewell,  when  the 
envious  coquette  endeavours  to  make  him 
jealous  of  his  wife,  and  he  drives  her  almost 
to  madness  by  dilating  on  his  conjugal 
happiness.  Throughout  Farquhar's  plays  the 
l)redominant  quality  is  a  gay  geniality,  which 
more  than  compensates  for  his  less  elaborate 
brilliancy  in  sparkling  repartee.  He  seems 
always  to  ^\^:ite  from  his  heart  ;  and  there- 
fore, though  we  shall  in  vain  seek  in  his 
dramas  for  a  very  high  standard  of  morality, 
his  writings  are  free  from  that  inhuman  tone 
of  blackguard  heartlessness  which  disgraces 
the  comic  literature  of  the  time." — Shaw's 
"  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.,"  pp.  255-7. 


GEORGE  GRANVILLE, 

Lord  Lansdowne,  born  1667,  died  1735.  A 
noble  imitator,  in  an  aristocratic  sense,  of 
Waller,  and  better  known  "  as  Granville  the 
poUte,  than  Granville  the  poet." 
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747.— AN  ODE. 

Man  !  foolish  man  ! 
Scarce  know'st  tliou  how  thyself  began  ; 
Scarce   hast  thou  thought  enough  to  prove 

thou  art ; 
Yet  steeled  with  studied  boldneas,  thou  darest 

try- 
To  send  thy  doubting  reason' .s  dazzled  eye 
Through  the  mysterious  gulf  of  vast  immen- 
sity. 
Much  thou  canst  there  discern,  much  thence 

impart. 
Vain  wretch  !  suppress  thy  knowing  pride  ; 

Mortify  thy  learned  lust  I 
Vain  are  thy  thoughts,  while  thou  thj-self  art 

dust. 

Let  Wit  her  sails,  her  oars  let  Wisdom  lend ; 

The  helm  let  politic  Experience  guide  : 

Yet  cease  to  hope  thy  short-lived  bark  shall 

ride 
Down  spreading  Fate's  unnavigable  tide. 

"What,  though  still  it  farther  tend  ? 

Still  'tis  farther  from  its  end  ; 
And,  in  the  bosom  of  that  boundless  soa, 
fcltili  finds  its  error  lengthen  with  its  way. 
With  daring  pride  and  insolent  delight 
Your  doubts  resolved  you  boast,  your  labours 

crowned ; 
And  "EVPHKA  !  your  god,  forsooth  is  foixnd 
Incomprehensible  and  infinite. 
But  is  ho  therefore  found  ?  vain  searcher  !  no : 
Let  your  imperfect  definition  show, 
That  nothing  you,  the  weak  defincr,  know. 

Say,  why  should  the  collected  main 

Itself  within  itself  contain  ? 
Why  to  its  caverns  should  it  sometimes  creep, 

And  with  delighted  silence  sleep 
On  the  loved  bosom  of  its  parent  deep  ? 

Why  should  its  numerous  waters  stay 
In  comclj-  discipline,  and  fair  array. 
Till  winds  and  tides  exert  their  high  command? 

Then  jiroinpt  and  ready  to  obey. 

Why  do  the  risiiig  surges  spread 
Their  opening  ranks  o'er  earth's  submissive 

head, 
Marching  through  different  i)aths  to  different 
lands  ? 


Whj'  does  the  constant  sun 
With   measured   steps   his   radiant  journeys 

run? 
Why  does  he  order  the  diurnal  hours 
To  leave  earth's  other  part,  and  rise  on  ours  ? 
Why  does  he  wake  the  correspondent  moon. 
And  fill  her  willing  lamp  with  liquid  light. 
Commanding  her  with  delegated  powers 
To  beautify  the  world,  and  bless  the  night  ? 

Why  does  each  animated  star 
Love  the  just  limits  of  its  proper  sphere  ? 

Why  does  each  consenting  sign 

With  x^rudent  harmony  combine 
In  tiums  to  move,  and  subsequent  appear. 
To  gird  the  globe,  and  regulate  the  year  ? 

Man  does  with  dangerous  curiosity 
These  unfathomed  wonders  try  : 
With  fancied  rules  and  arbitrary  laws 
Matter  and  motion  he  restrains  ; 
And   studied  lines  and  fictions  circles  draws  : 
Then  Avith  imagined  sovereigntj' 
Lord  of  his  new  hypothesis  he  reigns. 
He  reigns :   how  long  I    till  some   usurper 

rise, 
And  he,    too,    mighty    thoughtful,    mighty 
wise. 
Studies  new  lines,  and  other  circles  feigns. 
From  this  last  toil  again  what  knowledge 
flows  ? 

Just  as  much,  perhaps,  as  shows, 
That  all  his  predecessor's  rules 
Were  emj)ty  cant,  all  jargon  of  the  Schools  ; 
That   he   on   the    other's    ruin    rears    his 
throne ; 
And  shows  his  friend's  mistake,  and  thence 
confirms  his  own. 

On  earth,  in  air,  amidst  the  seas  and  skies. 
Mountainous  heaps  of  wonders  rise  ; 
Whose  towering  strength  will  ne'er  submit 
To  Reason's  batteries,  or  the  mines  of  Wit : 
Yet  still  inquiring,  still  mistaking  man, 
Each  hour   repulsed,  each  hour  dare  onwaitl 
press ; 
And  levelling  at  God  his  wandering  guess, 
(That  feeble  engine  of  his  reivsoniug  war. 
Which  guids    his   doubts,  and  combats  his 
despair.) 


Matthew  Pkior.] 


A  SONG. 


[Fifth  Period.— 


Laws  to  his  Maker  tlie  learned  WTetch  can 

give: 
Can  bound  that  nature,  and  prescribe  that 

■i\-iU, 
Whose  prejrnant  word  did  either  ocean  fill : 
Can  teU  us  whence  all  beings  are,  and  how 

they  move  and  hve. 

Through  either  ocean,  foolish  man ! 

That  pregnant  word  sent  forth  again, 

Might  to  a  world  extend  each  atom  there  ; 

For  every  drop  call  forth  a  sea,  a  heaven  for 

every  star. 

Let    cunning    Earth  her   fruitful   wonders 

hide ; 
And  only  lift  thy  staggering  reason  up 
To  trembling  Calvary's  astonish' d  top  ; 
Then  mock  thy  knowledge,  and  confoimd  thy 

pride, 
Explaining  how  Perfection  suffered  pain. 
Almighty  languished,  and  eternal  died  : 
How  by  her  patient  victor  Death  was  slain  ; 
And    earth    profaned,     yet    blessed    -with 

deicide. 
Then  down  with  all  thy  boasted  volumes, 

down ; 

Only  reserve  the  sacred  one  : 
Low.  reverently  low. 

Make  thy  stubborn  knowledge  bow  ; 
Weep    out   thy   reason's   and   thy   body's 

eyes ; 

Deject  thyself,  that  thou  may'st  rise  ; 
To  look  to  Heaven,  be  blind  to  all  below. 

Then  Faith,    for  Reason's  glimmering   light, 

shall  give 

Her  immortal  perspective ; 
And  Grace's  presence  Nature's  loss  retrieve  : 
Then  thy  enlivened  soul  shall  see. 
That  all  the  volumes  of  philosophy. 
With  all  their  comments,  never  could  invent 

So  politic  an  instrument, 
To  reach  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  the  high 

abode, 
Where  Moses  places  his  mysterious  God, 
As  was  that  ladder  wliioh  old  Jacob  reared, 
When    light    divine    had    human  darkness 

cleared ; 
And  his  enlarged  ideas  found  the  road, 
Which  Faith  had  dictated,  and  Angels  trod. 

Mntthcw  Frio;:— Born  1664,  Died  1721. 


748.— A  SONG. 

In  vain  you  teU  your  parting  lover, 
You  -vvish  fair  winds  may  waft  him  over. 
Alas  !  what  winds  can  happy  prove. 
That  bear  me  far  from  what  I  love  ! 
Alas!  what  dangers  on  the  main 
Can  eqiial  those  that  I  sustain. 
From  slighted  vows,  and  cold  disdain ! 

Be  gentle,  and  in  pity  choose 
To  wish  the  widest  tempests  loose  : 


That,  thrown  again  upon  the  coast, 
Where  first  my  shipwrecked  heart  was  lost, 
I  may  once  more  repeat  my  pain ; 
Once  more  in  dying  notes  complain 
Of  slighted  vows,  and  cold  disdain. 

Matthew  Prior.— Born  1664,  Died  1721. 


749.— THE  DESPAIEING  SHEPHERD. 

Alexis  shunned  his  fellow  swains. 
Their  rural  sports,  and  jocund  strains, 

(Heaven  guard  us  all  from  Cupid's  bow  I) 
He  lost  liis  crook,  he  loft  his  flocks  ; 
And  wandering  through  the  lonely  rocks, 

He  nourished  endless  woe. 

The  nymphs  and  shepherds  round  him  came  ; 
His  gi'ief  some  pity,  others  blame. 

The  fatal  cause  all  kindly  seek  ; 
He  mingled  his  concern  with  theirs. 
He  gave  them  back  their  friendly  tears, 

He  sighed,  but  would  not  speak. 

Clorinda  came  among  the  rest ; 
And  she  too  kind  concern  expressed. 

And  asked  the  reason  of  his  woe  ; 
She  asked,  but  with  an  air  and  mien, 
That  made  it  easily  foreseen. 

She  feared  too  much  to  know. 

The  shepherd  raised  his  mournful  head ; 
And  will  you  pardon  me,  he  said, 

"WTiile  I  the  cruel  truth  reveal ; 
"Which  nothing  from  my  breast  should  tear, 
'Which  never  should  offend  your  ear. 

But  that  you  bid  me  tell  ? 

'Tis  thus  I  rove,  'tis  thus  complain. 
Since  you  appeared  upon  the  plain  ; 

You  are  the;  cause  of  all  my  care  : 
Your  eyes  ten  thousand  dangers  dart. 
Ten  thousand  torments  vex  my  heart, 

I  love  and  I  despair. 

Too  much,  Alexis,  I  have  heard  ; 

'Tis  what  I  thought ;  'tis  what  I  feared  : 

And  yet  I  pardon  you,  she  cried  ; 
But  you  shall  promise  ne'er  again 
To  breathe  your  vows,  or  speak  your  pain  : 

He  bowed,  obeyed,  and  died ! 

Matthew  Prior.— Born  1664,  Died  1721. 


750.— THE  LADY'S  LOOKING-GLASS. 

CeUa  and  I  the  other  day 
Walked  o'er  the  sand-hills  to  the  sea  ; 
Tlie  setting  sun  adorned  the  coast. 
His  beams  entire,  his  fierceness  lost ; 
And  on  the  surface  of  the  deep, 
The  winds  lay  only  not  asleep. 


From  leS'J  to  17 27. J 


CUPID  MISTAKEN. 


[Matthew  Prior. 


The  nymph  did  like  the  Hceno  appear, 
Serenely  pleasant,  calmly  fair; 
Soft  fell  her  words,  as  flew  the  air  : 
With  secret  joy  I  hoard  her  Kuy, 
That  she  would  never  miss  one  day 
A  walk  fio  fine,  a  sight  80  gay. 

But,  oh  the  change  I  the  winds  grow  high  ; 
Impending  tempe.sts  cliarge  the  sky  ; 
The  lightning  flies  ;  the  thunder  roars  ; 
And  l)ig  waves  lasli  the  frightened  shores. 
Struck  with  the  horror  of  the  sight, 
She  turns  her  head,  and  wings  her  flight ; 
And  trembling  vows,  she'll  ne'er  again 
Api)roach  the  shore,  or  ^'^cw  the  main. 

Once  more  at  least  look  back,  said  I ; 
Thyself  in  that  large  glass  descry  ; 
Wlien  thou  art  in  good  humour  dressed, 
AVlien  gentle  reason  rules  thy  breast, 
The  sun  upon  the  calmest  sea 
Appears  not  half  so  bright  as  thee. 
'Tis  then,  that  with  deliglit  I  rove 
.Upon  the  boundless  depth  of  love  ; 
I  bless  my  cliain,  I  hand  inj-  oar ; 
Nor  think  on  all  I  left  ou  sliore. 

Eut  when  vain  doubt,  and  groundless  fear 
Do  tliat  dear  fooUsh  bosom  tear ; 
"Wlien  the  big  lip,  and  watery  eye 
Tell  me,  the  rising  storm  is  nigh  ; 
'Tis  then,  thou  art  yon  angry  main. 
Deformed  by  winds,  and  dashed  by  rain ; 
And  the  poor  sailor,  that  must  try 
Its  fury,  labours  less  than  I. 

Shipwrecked,  in  vain  to  land  I  make ; 
"While  Love  and  Fate  still  drive  me  back ; 
Forced  to  dote  on  thee  thy  own  way, 
I  chide  thee  first,  and  then  obey. 
Wretched  when  from  thee,  vexed  when  nigh, 
I  with  thee,  or  without  thee,  die  ! 

Matthciv  Prior.— Born.  1C64,  Died  1721. 


751.— CUPID  AND  GANYMEDE. 

In  Heaven,  one  holiday,  you  read 

In  wise  Anacreon,  Ganj-mede 

Drew  heedless  Cupid  in,  to  throw 

A  main,  to  pass  an  hour,  or  so  ; 

The  little  Trojan,  by  the  way. 

By  Hermes  taught,  played  all  the  play. 

The  god  unhappily  engaged, 
By  nature  rash,  by  play  enraged. 
Complained,     and     sighed,     and    cried,    and 

fretted ; 
Lost  every  earthly  thing  he  betted  : 
In  readj--money,  all  the  stoi-e 
Picked  up  long  since  from  Danai-'s  shower ; 
A  snutF-box,  set  with  bleeding  hearts. 
Rubies,  all  pierced  with  diamond  darts ; 
His  nine-pins  made  of  myrtle-wood 
(The  tree  in  Ida's  forest  stood) ; 
His  bowl  pin-e  gold,  tlie  very  same 
\\niich  Paris  gave  tlio  Cyprian  dame  : 
Two  table-books  in  shagreen  covers  ; 
Filled  with  good  verse  from  real  lovers  ; 
Merchandise  rare  I  a  billet-doux, 


Its  matter  jiassionate,  j'et  true  ; 

Heaps  of  hair-rings,  and  ciphered  i-eals  ; 

Ricli  trifles  ;  serious  bagatelles. 

What  sad  disorders  play  begets  ! 
Desperate  and  mad,  at  length  he  seta 
Those  darts  whose  points  make  pods  adoro 
His  might,  and  deprecate  li^s  power  ; 
Those  darts,  whence  all  our  joy  and  pain 
Arise :  those  darts — Come,  seven's  the  main, 
Cries  Ganymede  ;  the  usual  trick  ; 
Seven,  slur  a  six  ;  eleven,  a  nick. 

Ill  news  go  fast :  'twas  quickly  knov.-n. 
That  simple  Cupid  was  undone. 
Swifter  than  lightning  Venus  flew  : 
Too  late  she  found  the  thing  too  true. 
Guess  how  the  goddess  greets  her  son  : 
Come  hither,  sirrah  I  no,  begone ; 
And,  hark  ye,  is  it  so  indeed :-" 
A  comrade  you  for  Ganj'mede  ! 
An  imp  as  wicked,  for  his  age. 
As  any  earthly  lady's  page  ; 
A  scandal  and  a  scourge  to  Troj- ; 
A  prince's  son  I  a  blackguard  boy  ; 
A  sharper,  that  with  box  and  dice 
Draws  in  young  deities  to  vice. 
All  Heaven  is  by  the  oars  together. 
Since  first  that  little  rogue  came  hither ; 
Juno  herself  has  had  no  peace  : 
And  truly  I've  been  favoured  less  : 
For  Jove,  as  Fame  reports  (but  Fame 
Says  things  not  tit  for  me  to  name). 
Has  acted  ill  for  such  a  god. 
And  taken  ways  extremely  odd. 

And  thou,  unhappy  child,  she  said 
(Her  anger  by  her  grief  allayed). 
Unhappy  child,  who  thus  hast  lost 
All  the  estate  we  e'er  could  boast ; 
Whitlier,  0  whither  wilt  thou  run. 
Thy  name  despised,  thy  weakness  known  ? 
Nor  shall  thy  shrine  on  earth  be  crowned  ; 
Nor  shall  thy  power  in  Heaven  be  owned : 
"Wlien  thou,  nor  man,  nor  god  canst  woimd. 

Obedient  Cujnd  kneeling  cried,. 
Cease,  dearest  mother,  cease  to  chide  : 
Gany'sa  cheat,  and  I'm  a  bubble  : 
Yet  whj'  this  great  excess  of  trouble? 
The  dice  were  false  :  the  darts  are  gone : 
Yet  how  are  you  or  I  undone  ? 

The  loss  of  these  I  can  supply 
With  keener  shafts  from  Cloe's  eye  : 
Fear  not  we  e'er  can  be  disgraced, 
Wliilc  that  bright  magazine  shall  last. 
Your  crowded  altars  still  shall  smoke  ; 
And  man  your  friendly  aid  invoke  : 
Jove  shall  again  revere  your  power. 
And  rise  a  swan,  or  fall  a  shower. 

Matthew  Prior.— Born  1664,  Died  1721. 


752.— CUPID  MISTAKEN. 

As  after  noon,  one  summer's  day,    . 

Venus  stood  bathing  in  a  ri^•e^, 
Cupid  a-shooting  went  tliat  way. 

New  strung  his  bow,  new  filled  his  quiver. 


Matthew  Prior.] 


MEECIIRY  AND  CUPID. 


[Fifth  Period- 


With  skill  ho  chose  his  sharpest  rlart, 
With  all  his  iiiiirht  liis  bow  he  drew : 

Swift  to  his  beautoons  parent's  heart 
The  too  well-guided  arrow  flew. 

I  faint  I   I  die  !  the  jroddess  cried  ; 

0  cruel,  couldst  thou  find  none  other, 
To  wreck  thy  spleen  on  ;-     Parricide  ! 

Like  I^ero,  thou  hast  slain  thy  mother. 

Poor  Cupid  sobbing  scarce  could  speak  ; 
Indeed,  mamma,  I  did  not  know  ye  : 
Alas  !  how  easy  my  mistake ; 

1  took  you  for  your  likeness  Cloe. 

MaWicw  Prior.— Bnrn  1GG4.  Died  1721. 


753.— MEECUEY  AND  CUPID. 

In  sullen  humour  one  day  Jove 

Sent  Hermes  down  to  Ida's  grove, 

Commanding  Cupid  to  deliver 

His  store  of  darts,  his  total  quiver ; 

That  Hermes  should  the  weapons  break, 

Or  throw  them  into  Lethe's  lake. 

Hermes,  you  know,  must  do  his  errand  : 
He  found  his  man,  produced  his  warrant ; 
Cupid,  your  darts — this  very  hour — 
There's  no  contending  against  power. 

How  sullen  Jupiter,  just  now, 
I  think  I  said  ;  and  you'll  allow, 
That  Cupid  was  as  bad  as  he  : 
Hear  but  the  youngster's  repartee. 

Come,  kinsman  (said  the  little  god), 
Put  off  your  wings,  lay  by  your  rod  ; 
Eotire  with  me  to  yonder  bower, 
And  rest  yourself  for  half  an  hour  ; 
'Tis  far  indeed  from  hence  to  Heaven, 
But  you  fly  fast ;  and  'tis  but  seven. 
We'll  take  one  cooling  cup  of  nectar  ; 
And  drink  to  this  celestial  hector — 

He  break  my  dart,  or  hurt  my  power  ! 
He,  Leda's  swan,  and  Danaif's  shower  I 
Go,  bid  him  his  wife's  tongue  restrain, 
And  mind  his  thunder,  and  his  rain. — • 
My  darts  !  O  certainly  I'll  give  them  : 
From  Cloe's  eyes  he  shall  receive  thorn. 
There's  one,  the  best  in  all  my  quiver, 
Twang  !  through  his  very  heart  and  liver, 
He  then  shall  pine,  and  sigh,  and  rave  : 
Good  lord  !  what  bustle  shall  we  have  ! 
Neptune  must  straight  be  sent  to  sea, 
And  Flora  summoned  twice  a  day  : 
One  mu.st  find  shells,  and  t'other  flowers, 
For  cooling  grots,  and  fragrant  bowers, 
That  Cloe  may  be  ser\-ed  in  state  : 
The  Hours  must  at  her  toilet  wait : 
Whilst  all  the  reasoning  fools  below 
Wonder  their  watches  go  too  slow. 
Lybs  must  fly  south,  and  Eurus  east, 
For  jewels  for  her  hair  and  breast ; 
No  matter  though  their  cruel  haste 
Sink  cities,  and  lay  forests  waste ; 
No  matter  though  this  fleet  be  lost ; 
Or  that  lie  wind-bound  on  the  coast. 


What  whispering  in  my  mother's  ear  ! 
What  care,  that  .Juno  should  not  hear ! 
What  work  among  you  scholar  gods  ! 
Phoebus  must  write  him  amorous  odes  : 
And  thou,  poor  cousin,  must  compose 
His  letters  in  submissive  ]irose  ; 
Whilst  haughty  Cloe,  to  sustain 
The  honour  of  my  mystic  reign, 
Shall  all  his  gifts  and  vows  disdain  ; 
And  laugh  at  your  old  bully's  pain. 

Dear  coz.,  said  Hermes  in  a  fright, 
For  Heaven's  sake,  keep  j^our   darts !    good 
night. 
MaWicw  Prior.— Born  IGGi,  Died  1721. 


754.— THE  GAELAND. 

The  pride  of  every  grove  I  chose. 

The  violet  sweet,  and  lily  fair, 
The  dappled  pink,  and  blushing  rose, 

To  deck  my  charming  Cloe's  hair. 

At  morn  the  nymph  vouchsafed  to  place 
Ui)on  her  brow  the  various  wreath  ; 

The  flowers  less  blooming  than  her  face  ; 
The  scent  less  fragrant  than  her  breath. 

The  flowers  she  wore  along  the  day  ; 

And  every  nymph  and  shepherd  said. 
That  in  her  hair  they  looked  more  gay 

Than  glowing  in  their  native  bed. 

Undressed  at  evening  when  she  found 
Their  odoi^rs  lost,  their  colours  past  ; 

She  changed  her  look,  and  on  the  ground 
Her  garland  and  her  eye  she  cast. 

That  eye  dropped  sense  distinct  and  clear. 
As  any  Muse's  tongue  could  speak, 

When  from  its  lid  a  pearly  tear 

Ean  trickling  down  her  beauteous  check. 

Dissembling  what  I  knew  too  weU, 
My  love,  my  life,  said  I,  explain 

This  change  of  humour  ;  pr'ythee,  tell : 
That  falling  tear — What  does  it  mean  ? 

She  sighed ;  she  smiled ;  and  to  the  flowers 
Pointing,  the  lovely  moralist  said  : 

, 'oe,  friend,  in  some  few  flcethig  hours. 
See  yonder,  what  a  change  is  made. 

Ah  me  !  the  blooming  pride  of  May, 
And  that  of  V)cauty  are  but  one ; 

At  morn  both  flourish  bright  and  gay. 
Both  fade  at  evening,  pale,  and  gone. 

At  dawn  poor  Stella  danced  and  sung  ; 
*  The  amorous  youth  around  her  bowed  ; 
At  night  her  fatal  knell  was  rung  ; 
I  saw,  and  kissed  her  in  her  shroud. 

Such  as  she  is,  who  died  to-day, 
Such  I,  alas  !  may  be  to-morrow  ; 

Go,  Damon,  bid  thy  Muse  display 
The  justice  of  thy  Cloe's  sorrow. 
Matthew  Prior.— Born  1664,  Died.  1721. 


From  1689  to  1727.] 


HENEY  AND  EMMA. 


[Matthew  Pbiok. 


755.— IIEXRY  AND  EMMA. 


Tliou,  to  whose  eyes  I  bond,  at  who.se  command 
(Though  low  my  voice,  though  ai-tless  be  uiy 

hand) 
I  tako  the  sprightly  reed,  and  sing,  and  play. 
Careless  of  what  the  censuring  world  may  say  : 
Bright  Cloc,  object  of  my  constant  vow, 
AVilt  thou  awliile  unbend  thy  Rerious  brow ; 
"Wilt    thou    with    pleasure    hear   thy    lover's 

strains, 
And    with    one    heavenly    smile    o'erpay    his 

pains  h 
No  longer  shall  the  Nut-brown  Maid  be  old ; 
'I'hough  since  her  youth  three  hiuidred  years 

have  roll'd  : 
At  thy  desii'e  she  shall  again  bo  raised ; 
And  her  reviving  chai'ms  in  lasting  verse  be 

praised. 
No  longer  mafa  of  woman  shall  complain. 
That  ho  may  love,  and  not  be  loved  again  ; 
That  we  in  vain  the  fickle  sex  piu-sue. 
Who  change  the  constant  lover  for  the  new. 
"Whatever  has  been  \\Tit,  whatever  said. 
Of  female  passion  feigned,  or  faith  deca}'ed  : 
Henceforth  shall  in  my  verse  refuted  stand. 
Ho  said  to  winds,  or  writ  upon  the  sand. 
And,  wliile  my  notes  to  future  tiuK's  proclaim 
Unconquercd  love,  and  ever-during  flame  ; 
0  fairest  of  the  sex  !  bo  thou  my  Muse  : 
Deign  on  my  work  thy  influence  to  ditfuse ; 
Let  me  partake  the  blessing.s  I  rehearse. 
And  gi-ant  me,  love,  the  just  reward  of  vevse  ! 
As  beauty's  potent  queen,  with  every  grace 
That  once  was  Emma's,  has  adorned  thy  face  ; 
And  as  her  son  has  to  my  bosom  dealt 
That  constant  flame,    which   faithful    Henry 

felt; 
0  let  the  story  with  thy  life  agi-co. 
Let  men  once  more  the  bright  example  sec ; 
AVliat  Emma  was  to  him,  be  thou  to  me. 
Nor  send  me  by  thy  frown  from  her  I  love. 
Distant  and  sad,  a  banished  man  to  rove. 
But  oh  !  with  pity,  long-entreated,  cro\\'n 
My  pains  and  hopes  ;  and  when  thou   say'st 

that  one 
Of  all  mankind  tliou  lov'st,  oh  !  think  on  mc 

alone. 
Where   boauteous   Isis   and    her    husband 

Tame 
"With  mingled  waves  for  ever  flow  the  same. 
In  times  of  yore  an  ancient  baron  lived ; 
Great   gifts   bestowed,   and  gi-eat  respect  re- 
ceived. 
"Wlien  dreadful  Edwanl  with  successful  care 
Led  his  free  Britons  to  the  Gallic  war. 
This  lord  had  headed  his  appointed  bands. 
In  firm  allegiance  to  his  king's  commands  ; 
And  (all  duo  honours  faithfully  discharged) 
Had  brought  back  his  jiatenial  coat  enlarged 
"With  a  new  mark,  the  \dtness  of  his  toil, 
And  no  inglorious  part  of  foreign  spoil. 

From    the    loud    camp    retired    and    noisy 

court, 
In  honoiu-ablo  case  and  rural  sport, 


The  remnant  of  hi.s  days  lie  safely  passed  ; 
Nor  found  they  lagged  too  slow,   nor  flew  too 

fast. 
He  matle  his  wish  with  his  estate  comply, 
Joyful  to  live,  yet  not  afraid  to  die. 

One  child  he   had,   a  daughter  chaste  and 

fair, 
His  age's  comfort,  and  liis  fortune's  heir  ; 
They  called  her  Emma ;    for   the  beauteous 

dame. 
Who    gave    the    virgin   birth,  had  borne   the 

name ; 
The  name  the  indulgent  father  doubly  loved  ; 
For  in   the   cliild  the   mother's  charms   im- 
proved. 
Yet   as,    when   little,    roimd   his    knees    she 

played. 
Ho   called   her  oft   in  sport   his    Nut-brown 

Maid, 
The   friends  and   tenants  took   the   fondling 

word 
(As  still  they  jtlease,  who  imitate  their  lord) ; 
Usage  continued  what  fancy  had  begun ; 
The   mutual   terms   around    the   lauds   were 

known ; 
And  Emma  and  the   Nut-brown   Maid   were. 

one. 
As  with  her  stature,  still  her  charms  in- 
creased ; 
Through  all  the  isle  her  beauty  was  confessed. 
Oh  I  what  perfection  must  that  virgin  ahare. 
Who  fairest  is  esteemed,  where  all  are  fair  I 
From  chstant  shires  repair  the  noble  youth. 
And  find  report  for  once  had  lessened  truth. 
By  wonder  first,  and  then  by  passion  moved, 
They   came,  they  saw,   they  marvelled,  and 

they  loved. 
By  pubUc  praises,  and  by  secret  sighs, 
Each   owned  the  general  power  of   Emma's 

eyes. 
In  tilts  and  tournaments  the  valiant  strove, 
By  glorious  deeds  to  purchase  Emma's  love. 
In  gentle  verse  the  witty  told  their  flame. 
And  gi-aced  their  choicest  songs  with  Emma's 

name. 
In  vain  they  combated,  in  vain  they  writ : 
Useless  their   strength,   and   impotent   their 

wit. 
Great  "V'^enus  only  must  direct  the  dart, 
Wliich  else  will   never  reach  the  fair   one's 

heart. 
Spite  of  the  attempts  of  force,  and  soft  efl"ect3 

of  art. 
Great  Venus  must  prefer  the  happy  one  ; 
In  Henry's  cause  her  favour  must  be  sho^^•n  ; 
And  Ennna,  of  mankind,  must  love  but  him 

alone. 
While  these  in  puldic  to  the  castle  came. 
And  by  their  grandeur  justified  their  flame  ; 
More  secret  ways  the  careful  Henry  takes  ; 
His'  squires,  liis  ai-ms,  and  equipage  forsakes, 
In  borrowed  name  and  false  attire  arrayed, 
Oft  he  finds  means  to  see  the  beauteous  maid. 
When  Emma  hunts,  in  huntsman's  habit 

dressed, 
Henry  on  foot  pursues  the  bounding  beast ; 
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In  his  right  hand  his  beechen  polo  he  bears, 
And  graceful  at  lus  side  his  horn  ho  wears. 
Still  to   the  glade,  where  she   has  bent  her 

way, 
"With  knowing  skill  ho  drives  the  future  prey  ; 
Bids  her  decline  the  hill,  and  shun  the  brake. 
And  shows  the   path   her  steed  luaj'   safest 

take; 
Directs  her  spear  to  fix  the  glorious  wound, 
Pleased  in  his  toils    to    have   her    triumph 

crowned ; 
And  blows  her  praises  in  no  common  sound. 
A  falconer  Henry  is,  when  Emma  hawks  ; 
With  her  of  tarsels  and  of  lures  ho  talks  ; 
Upon  liis  \rast  the  towering  merlin  stands, 
Pi-actised  to  rise,  and  stoop  at  her  commands. 
And  when  superior  now  the  bird  has  flown. 
And  headlong  brought  the  tumbling  qnan-y 

down  ; 
With  humble  reverence  he  accosts  the  fair, 
.  And  vnth.  the  honoured  feather  decks  her  hair. 
Yet  still,  as  from  the  sportive  field  she  goes 
His  downcast  eye  reveals  his  inward  woes  ; 
And  by  his  look  and  sorrow  is  expressed, 
A  nobler  game  pursued  than  bird  or  beast. 

A  shepherd  now  along  the  plain  he  roves, 
And  with  his  jolly  pipe  delights  the  groves. 
The  neighbouring  swains  around  the  stranger 

throng. 
Or  to  admire,  or  emulate  his  song ; 
"While  with  soft  sorrow  he  renews  his  lays, 
Nor  heedful  of  their  envy,  nor  their  praise.' 
But,  soon  as  Emma's  eyes  adorn  the  plain, 
His  notes  he  raises  to  a  nobler  strain, 
With  dutiful  respect,  and  studious  fear ; 
Lest  any  careless  sound  offend  her  ear. 

A  frantic  gipsy  now,  the  house  he  haunts. 
And  in  wild  phrases  speaks  dissomlilod  wants. 
With  the  fond  nlaids  in  palmistry  ho  deals  : 
They  tell  the  secret  first,  which  he  reveals  ; 
Says  who  shall  wed,    and  who  shall  be  be- 
guiled ; 
Wliat  groom  shall  get,  and  'squire  maintain 

the  child. 
But,  when  bright  Emma  would  her  fortune 

know, 
A  softer  look  unbends  his  opening  brow ; 
With  trembling  awe  he  gazes  on  her  eye. 
And  in  soft  accents  forms  the  kind  reply  ; 
That  she  shall  prove  as  fortunate  as  fair ; 
And  Hymen's  choicest  gifts  are  all  reserved 
for  her. 
Now  oft  had   Henry  changed  his  sly  dis- 
guise. 
Unmarked  byall  but  beauteous  Emma's  eyes  ; 
Oft  had  found  moans  alone  to  see  the  dame. 
And  at  her  feet  to  l^rcatho  his  .amorous  flame. 
And  oft  the  pangs  of  absence  to  remove 
By  letters,  soft  interpreters  of  lovo. 
Till  Time  and  Industry  (the  mighty  two 
That  bring  our  wishes  nearer  to  our  view) 
Made  him  perceive,  that  the  inclining  fair 
Received  his  vows  with  no. reluctant  car ; 
That  Venus  had  confirmed  her  equal  reign, 
And  dealt  to  Emma's  heart  a  .share  of  Henry's 
pain. 


"Wliile    Cupid    smiled,     by    kind    occasion 
blessed, 
And,  ^\-ith  the  secret  kept,  the  love  increased  ; 
The    amorous    youth    frequents    the     silent 

groves ; 
And  miich  he  meditates,  for  much  he  loves. 
He  loves  ;  'tis  true  ;  and  is  beloved  again  : 
Great  are  his  joys,  but  will  they  long  remain  ? 
Emma  with  smiles  receives  his  present  flame ; 
But  smiling,  will  she  over  be  the  same  ! 
Beautiful  looks  are  ruled  by  fickle  minds  ; 
And    summer    seas    are    turned    by   sudden 

winds. 
Another  love  may  gain  her  easy  youth  : 
Time  changes  thought ;  and  flattery  conquers 
truth. 
O  impotent  estate  of  human  life. 
Where  hope  and  fear  maintain  eternal  strife  ! 
"N^Hiere  fleeting  joy  does  lasting  doubt  inspire, 
And  most  we  question  what  we  most  desire ! 
Amongst    thy    various    gifts,  great    Heaven 

bestow 
Our  cup  of  love  unmixed  ;  forbear  to  throw 
Bitter  ingredients  in  ;  nor  pall  the  draught 
With    nauseous    grief;    for    our    ill-judging 

thought 
Hardly  enjoys  the  pleasurable  taste  ; 
Or  deems  it  not  sincere,  or  fears   it  cannot 
last. 
With    wishes    raised,  with  jealousies    op- 
pressed 
(Alternate  t;yTants  of  the  human  breast), 
By  one  great  trial  he  resolves  to  prove 
The  faith  of  woman,  and  the  force  of  love. 
If  scanning  Emma's  virtues  he  may  find 
That  beauteous  frame  enclose  a  stoadj''  mind. 
He'll  fix  his  hope,  of  future  joy  secure  ; 
And  live  a  slave  to  Hymen's  happy  power. 
But  if  the  fair  one,  as  ho  fears,  is  frail ; 
If,  poised  aright  in  reason's  equal  scale, 
Light  fly  her  merit,  and  her  faults  prevail ; 
His  mind  he  vows  to  free  from  amorous  care. 
The  latent  mischief  from  his  heart  to  tear, 
Resume  his  aziu-e  arms,  and  shine  again  iu 
war. 
South  of  the  castle,  in  a  verdant  glade, 
A  spreading  beech  extends  her  friendly  shade  ; 
Here  oft  the  nymph  his  breathing  vows  had 

heard, 
Here  oft  her  silence  had  her  heart  declared. 
As  active  spring  awaked  her  infant  buds. 
And  genial  life  informed  the  verdant  woods, 
Henry,  in  knots  involving  Emma's  name. 
Had  half  expressed  and   half   concealed   his 

flame, 
Upon  this  tree  ;  and,  as  the  tender  mark 
Grew  with  the   year,  and  widened  with  the 

bark, 
Venus  had  heard  the  virgin's'  soft  address. 
That,    as    the    wound,    the    jiassion    might 

increase. 
As  potent  Nature  shed  her  kindly  showers. 
And  decked  the  various  mead  with  opening 

flowers  ; 
Upon  this  tree  the  nymph's  obliging  care 
Hud  left  a  frequent  wreath  for  Henry's  hair  ; 
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Which  as  with  gaj'  delight  tho  lover  found, 
Pleased  with  lii.s  conquest,  with  her  present 

crowned, 
Glorious   through  all  the  jilains  ho  oft   had 

gone, 
And  to  each  swain  tho  my.«tio  honour  shown  ; 
Tho  gift  still  praised,  the  giver  ntill  unknown. 
His  secret  note  the  troubled  Henry  ^vrites, 
To  tho  known  tree  tho  lovely  maid  invites  ; 
Imperfect  words  and  dubious  terms  express, 
That    unforeseen    mischance     tlisturbed    his 

peace  ; 
That  he  must  something  to  her  ear  commend, 
On  which  her  conduct,  and  his  Ufe  depend. 

Soon  as  the  fail-  one  had  tho  note  received, 
The  remnant  of  tho  day  alone  she  grieved  ; 
For  different  this  from  eveiy  former  note, 
"Which  Venus  dictated,  and  Henry  WTote  ; 
Whifh  told  her  all  his  future  hopes  were  laid 
<^n  tho  dear  bosom  of  his  Nut-brown  Maid ; 
Which  always  blessed  her  eyes,  and  owTied 

her  power ; 
And  bid  her  oft  adieu,  yet  added  more. 

Now  night  advanced.     The  house  in  sleep 

were  laid ; 
Tho  nurse  experienced,  and  tho  prying  maid  ; 
And  last  that  sprite,  which   does   incessant 

liaunt 
Tho  lover's  steps,  the  ancient  maiden-aimt. 
To  her  dear  Henry  Emma  wings  her  waj', 
"With  quickened  pace  repairing  forced  dfclay ; 
For  love,  fantastic  power,  that  is  afraid 
To  stir  abroad  tUl  watchfiilness  be  laid, 
Undaunted  then  o'er  cUfFs  and  valleys  strays. 
And  leads  his  votaries  safe  through  pathless 

ways. 
Not  Argus  with  liis  hundred  ej'cs  shall  find 
^\^lcre  Cupid  goes,  though  he,  poor  guide  !  is 

blind. 
The  maiden  first  arriving,  sent  her  eye 
To  ask,  if  j-et  its  chief  delight  were  nigh  ; 
With  fear  and  with  desire,  \\ith  joy  and  pain, 
She  sees,  and  runs  to  meet  him  on  the  plain. 
Hut  oh  !  his  stops  proclaim  no  lover's  ha.ste  : 
On  tho  low  ground  liis  fixed  regards  are  cast ; 
His  artfiU  bosom  heaves  dissembled  sighs; 
And  tears   suborned   f;dl    copious   from   his 

eyes. 
With  ease,  alas !  we  credit  what  we  love  ; 
His  painted  grief  does  real  sorrow  move 
In  the  afflicted  fair  ;  adown  her  cheek 
Trickling    the    genuine    tears    their   cuiTent 

break ; 
Attentive   stood  tho   mournful  nymph ;   the 

man 
Broke  silence  first,  the  tale  alternate  ran. 


Sincere,  O  tell  me,  hast  thou  felt  a  pain, 
Emma,  bej'ond  what  woman  knows  to  feign  ? 
Has  thy  uncertain  bosom  ever  strove 
With  the  fir.st  tumxilts  of  a  real  love  ? 
Hast  thou  now  dreaded,  and  now  blest  liis 

.«way, 
Bj-  tiuns  averse,  and  joj-ful  to  obey  ? 


Thy  virgin  softness  hast  thou  e'er  bewailed  ; 
As  Reason  yielded,  and  as  Love  prevailed  ? 
And  wept  tho  potent  god's  resistless  dart, 
His  killing  pleasure,  his  ecstatic  smart, 
And    heavenly   jjoLson   thrilUng   through  thy 

heart  ? 
If  so,  with  i)ity  ^^ew  my  wretched  state, 
At  least  deplore,  and  then  forget  my  fate  ; 
To    some    more    happy   knight   reserve   thy 

charms  ; 
By  Fortune  favoured,  and  successful  arms  : 
And  only,  as  the  sun's  revolving  ray 
Brings  back  each  year  this  melancholy  day, 
Permit  one  sigh,  and  set  apa:-t  one  tear. 
To  an  abandoned  exile's  endless  care. 
For  me,  alas  !  out-cast  of  human  race, 
Love's  anger  only  waits,  and  dire  disgrace  ; 
For  lo  !  these  hands  in  murther  are  imbrued, 
These  trembling  feet  by  justice  are  pursued  ; 
Fate  calls  aloud,  and  hastens  mo  away, 
A  shameful  death  attends  my  longer  stay  ; 
And  I  this  night  must  fly  from  thee  and  love, 
Condemned  in  lonely  woods,  a  banished  man, 

to  rove. 

EMMA. 

WTiat  is  our  bliss,  that  changeth  with  the 

moon  ; 
And  day  of  life,  that  darkens  ere  'tis  noon  ? 
What  is  true  passion,  if  nnblest  it  dies, 
And  where  is  Emma's  joj-,  if  Henry  flies  .^ 
If  love,  alas  !  bo  pain,  tho  pain  I  bear 
No  thought  can  figure,  and  no  tongue  declare. 
Ne'er    faithful    woman  felt,    nor    false    one 

feigned, 
The  flames  wliich  long   have   in   my   bosom 

reigned  : 
The  god  of  love  himself  inhabits  there, 
With  all  his  rage,  and  dread,  and  gi'ief,  and 

care. 
His  complement  of  stores,  and  total  war. 

O  I  cease  then  coldly  to  suspect  my  love  ; 
And  let  my  deed  at  least  my  faith  approve. 
Alas  !  no  youth  shall  my  endearments  share 
Nor  day  nor  night  shall  interrupt  my  care  ; 
No  future  story  shall  with  truth  upbraid 
Tho  cold  indifference  of  the  Nut-brown  Maid 
Nor  to  hard  banishment  shall  Henry  run. 
While  careless  Emma  sleeps  on  beds  of  down 
View  me  resolved,  where'er  thou  load'st,  to  go 
Friend  to  thy  pain,  and  partner  of  thy  woe  ; 
For  I  attest  fair  Venus  and  her  son, 
That  I,  of   all  mankind,  will   love  but  thee 

alone. 

HENKT. 

Let  Prudence  yet  obstruct  thy  vontui-ous 
way. 
And  take  good  heed,  what  men  will  think  and 

say; 
That  beauteous  Emma  vagrant  courses  took, 
Her  father's  hou.se  and  ci\-il  life  forsook  : 
That,  full  of  youthful  blood,  and  fond  of  man, 
She  to  the  woodland  ^^^th  an  exile  ran. 
Reflect,  that  lessened  fame  is  ne'er  regained  , 
And  vir^riu  lu^uour,  once,  is  always  stained  : 
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Timely  advised,  the  cominsr  evil  slum  ; 
Better  not  do  the  deed,  than  weep  it  done. 
No  penance  can  absolve  om-  piiilty  fame  ; 
Nor  tears,  that  wash  out  sin,  can  wash  out 

shame. 
Then  fly  the  sad  effects  of  desperate  love  ; 
And  leave  a  banished   man   through   lonely 

woods  to  rove. 


Let  Emma's  hapless  case  be  falsely  told 
By  the  rash  young,  or  the  ill-natured  old  ; 
Let  every  tongue  its  various  censures  choose, 
Absolve  with  coldness,  or  with  spite  accuse  ; 
Fair   truth  at  last   her   radiant  beams   will 

raise, 
And   malice    vanquished    heightens    virtue's 

praise. 
Let  then  thy  favour  but  indulge  my  flight, 
O  !  let  my  presence  make  thy  travels  light, 
And  potent  Venus  shall  exalt  my  name. 
Above  the  rumours  of  censorious  Fame. 
Nor  from  that  busy  demon's  restless  power 
Will  ever  Emma  other  grace  implore, 
Than  that  this  truth   should  to  the  world  be 

kno^vn. 
That  I,  of  all  mankind,  have  loved  but  thee 

alone. 


But  canst  thou  wield  the  sword,  and  bend 

the  bow, 
With  active  force  repel  the  sturdy  foe  ? 
When   the   loud   tumult    speaks    the    battle 

nigh. 
And  winged  deaths  in  wliistliug  arrows  fly ; 
WUt  thou,   though  wounded,  yet  undaunted 

stay, 
Perform  thy  part,  and  share  the  dangerous 

day  ? 
Then,  as  thy  strength  decays,  thy  heart  will 

fail, 
Thy  limbs  all  trembling,  and  thy  cheeks  all 

pale ; 
With  fruitless  sorrow,  thou,  inglorious  maid, 
Wnt  weep  thy  safety  by  thy  love  betrayed : 
Then  to  thy  friend,  by  foes  o'ercharged,  deny 
•  Thy  little  useless  aid,  and  coward  fly  : 
Then  wilt  thou  curse  the  chance  that  made 

thee  love 
h  banished  man,  condemned  in  lonely  woods 

to  rove. 


With  fatal  certainty  Thalestris  knew 
Tc  send  the  arrow  from  the  twanging  yew ; 
And,  great  in  arms,  and  foremost  in  the  war, 
Bonduca  brandished  high  the  British  spear. 
Could  thirst  of  vengeance  and  desire  of  fame 
Excite  the  female  breast  with  martial  flame, 
And  shall  not  love's  diviner  power  inspire 
More  hardy  virtue,  and  more  generous  fire  ? 

Near  thee,  mistrust  not,  constant  I'll  abide, 
And  fall,  or  vanquish,  fighting  by  thy  side. 
Though  my  inferior  strength  may  not  allow, 
That  I  should  bear  or  draw  the  warrior  bow  ; 


With  ready  hand,  I  will  the  shaft  supply, 
And  joj'  to  see  thy  victor  arrows  fly. 
Touched  in  the  battle  by  the  hostile  reed, 
Shouldst  thou  (but  Heaven  avert  it!)  shouldst 

thou  bleed ; 
To    stanch  the    wounds,  my  finest  lawn    I'd 

tear, 
Wash  them  with  tears,  and  wipe  them  with 

my  hair ; 
Blest,  when  my  dangers  and  ray  toils  have 

sho\vu 
That  I,  of  all  mankind,  could  love  but  thee 

alone. 


But  canst  thou,  tender  maid,   canst  thou 

sustain 
Afflictive  want,  or  hunger's  pressing  pain  ? 
Those  limbs,  in  lawn  and  softest  silk  arrayed. 
From  sunbeams  guarded,  and  of  winds  afraid  ; 
Can  they  bear  angry  Jove  !  can  they  resist 
The  parching  dog-star,  and  the  bleak  north- 
east ? 
AVhen,  chiUed  by  adverse  snows  and  beating 

rain, 
We   tread   with    weary   steps   the   longsome 

plain ; 
When  with  hard   toil    we  seek    our  evening 

food. 
Berries    and  acorns,    from    the  neighbouring 

wood  ; 
And  find  among  the  cliffs  no  other  house. 
But  the  thin  covert  of  some  gathered  boughs  ; 
WUt  thou  not  then  reluctant  send  thine  eye 
Around  the  dreary  waste  ;  and  weeping  try 
(Though  then,  alas  !  that  trial  be  too  late) 
To  find  thy  father's  hospitable  gate, 
And  seats,  where  ease   and  plenty  brooding 

sate ! 
Those  seats,  whence  long  excluded  thou. must 

mourn ; 
That  gate,  for  ever  barred  to  thy  return  : 
Wilt  thou  not  then  bewail  ill-fated  love. 
And  hate   a  banished    man,    condemned    in 

woods  to  rove  ? 


Thy  rise  of  fortune  did  I  only  wed, 
From  its  decline  determined  to  recede ; 
Did  I  but  purpose  to  embark  with  thee 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  a  summer's  sea ; 
While  gentle  zephyrs 'play  in  prosperous  gales, 
And  fortune's  favour  fills  the  swelling  sails ; 
But  would  forsake  the  ship,    and  make  the 

shore. 
When  the  winds  whistle,  and  the   tempests 

roar? 
No,  Heniy,  no :  one  sacred  oath  has  tied 
Our  loves  ;  one  destiny  our  life  shall  guide  ; 
Nor  wild  nor  deep  our  common  way  divide. 
When  from  the  cave  thou  risest  with  the 

day, 
To  beat  the  woods,  and  rouse  the  bounding 

prey; 
The  cave  with  moss  and  branches  I'll  adorn, 
And  cheerful  sit  to  wait  my  lord's  return. 
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And,  when  thou  frequent  bring'st  tho  smittcu 

deer 
(For  sohlom,  archers  say,  thy  arrows  err), 
I'll  fetch  quick  fuel  from   tho  nei^'hbouring 

wood, 
And  strike  tho  sparkling  flint,  and   dress  the 

food ; 
With  huiuhlo  duty  and  officious  haste, 
I'll  cull  tho  furthest  mead  for  thy  repast ; 
Tho  choicest  herbs  I  to  thy  board  will  bring'. 
And  draw  thy  water  from  tlio  freshest  spring  ; 
And,  when  at  night  with  weary  toil  oppresseil. 
Soft  slumbers  thou  enjoy'st,   and  wholesome 

rest ; 
Watchful  I'll  guard  thee,   and  with  midnight 

prayer 
Weary  tho  gods  to  keep  theo  in  their  care ; 
And  joyous  ask,  at  morn's  returning  ray. 
If  thou  hast  health,  and  I  may  bless  tlie  day. 
My  thoughts  shall  fix,  my  latest  wish  depend. 
On   thee,  guide,    guardian,    kinsman,   father,    j 

friend : 
By  all  these  sacred  names  be  Henry  kno^vn 
To  Emma's  heart ;  and  grateful  let  him  own. 
That  she,  of  all  mankind,  could  love  but  him 

alone ! 


Vainly  thou  tell'st  me,  what  tho  woman's 

care 
Shall  in  the  wildness  of  the  wood  prepare  : 
Thou,  ere  thou  goest,  unhappiest  of  thy  kind, 
Must  leave  the  habit  and  the  sex  behind. 
No  longer  shall  thy  comely  tresses  break 
In  flowing  ringlets  on  thy  snowy  neck ; 
Or  sit  behind  thy  head,  an  ample  round. 
In  graceful  braids  with  various  ribbon  l)ound  : 
No  longer  shall  the  bodice,  aptl^'  laced, 
From  thy  full  bosom  to  tliy  slender  waist, 
That  air  and  harmony  of  sliape  express. 
Fine  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less : 
Nor  shall  thy  lower  garments  artful  plait. 
From  thy  fair  side  dependent  to  thj*  feet. 
Arm   their   chaste   beauties   with    a    modest 

pride, 
And  double  every  charm  they  seek  to  hide. 
Tho  ambrosial  plenty  of  thy  shining  hair. 
Cropped  off  and  lost,  scarce  lower  than  thy 

ear 
Shall  stand  uncouth  :  a  horseman's  coat  shall 

hide 
Thy  taper  .shape,  and  comeliness  of  side. 
Tho  short  trunk-hoso  shall  show  thy  foot  and  ' 

knee  I 

Licentious,  and  to  common  cyo-sight  free : 
And,  with  a  bolder  stride  and  looser  air. 
Mingled  with  men,  a  man  thou  must  appear. . 

Nor  solitude,  nor  gentle  jieace  of  mind. 
Mistaken  maid,  shalt  thou  in  forests  find  ; 
'Tis  long  since  Cynthia  and  her  train  were 

there  : 
Or  guardian  gods  made  innocence  their  care. 
Vagrants  and  outlaws  shall  oti'cnd  thy  view  ; 
For  such  must  bo  my  friends,  a  hideous  crew. 
By  adverse  fortune  mixed  in  social  ill. 
Trained  to  assault,  and  disciplined  to  kill ; 


Their  common  loves,  a  lewd  abandoned  pa<jk, 

Tho  beadle's  lash  still  flagrant  on  their  back  : 

By  sloth  corrupted,  by  disorder  fed, 

Made  bold  by  want  and  prostitute  for  bre.ad. 

With  such  nmst  Emma  hunt  tho  tedious  day. 

Assist  their  violence,  and  divide  their  i)rey  : 

With  such  she  must  return  at  setting  light, 

Though  not  i)artaker,  witness  of  their  night. 

Thy  ear,  inured  to  charitable  sounds 

And    pitying    love,    must    feel    the    hateful 

wounds 
Of  jest  ob.sceno  and  vulgar  ribalilry, 
Tho  ill-bred  question,  and  the  lewd  reply  ; 
Brought  by  long  habitude  from  bad  to  worse. 
Must   hear   the   frequent    oath,   the    direful 

curse, 
That  latest  weapon  of  the  wretches'  war, 
And  blasphemy,  sad  comrade  of  despair. 

Now,  Emma,  now  the  last  reflection  make. 
What  thou  wouldst  follow,    what   thou  must 

•    forsake  : 
By  our  ill-omened  stars,  and  adverse  Heaven, 
No  middle  object  to  thy  choice  is  given. 
<.)r  yield  thy  virtue  to  attain  thy  love  ; 
Or  leave  a  banished  man,  condemned  in  wood* 
to  rove. 


0  grief  of  lieart !  that  our  unhappy  fates 
Force  thee  to  suffer  what  thy  honour  hates  : 
Mix  thee  amongst  the  bad  ;  or  make  thee  run 
Too  near  tho   paths   which  virtue  bids  thee 

shun. 
Yet  with  her  Henry  still  let  Emma  go  ; 
With  him  abhor  the  vice,  but  share  the  woe  ; 
And  sure  my  little  lieart  can  never  err 
Amidst  the  wor.st,  if  Henry  still  be  there. 

Our  outward  act  is  prompted  from  within : 
And  from  the  sinner's  mind  proceeds  the  sin  ; 
By  her  own  choice  free  virtue  is  approved. 
Nor  by  tho  force  of  outward  objects  moved. 
Who  has  assaj-ed  no  danger,  gains  no  praise. 
In  a  small  isle,  amidst  the  widest  .seas. 
Triumphant  Constancy  has  fixed  her  seat. 
In  vain  the  Sj-rens  sing,  the  tempests  beat : 
Their   flattery  she    rejects,    nor   fears   their 

throat. 
For  thee  alone  these  litto  charms  I  dressed  : 
Condemned  them,  or  absolved  them  by  thy 

test. 
In  comely  figure  ranged  my  jewels  shone. 
Or  negligently  placed  for  thee  alone  ; 
For  thee  again  they  shall  be  laid  aside  ; 
Tho  woman,  Henry,  shall  put  off  her  pride 
For  thee  :  my  clothes,   my  aex,  e.xohanged  for 

thee, 
I'll  mingle  with  the  people's  ^vretched  lee ; 
O  fine  extreme  of  human  infamy  ! 
Wanting  the  scissors,  with  these  hands  I'll 

tear 
(If  that  obstructs  my  flight)  this  load  of  hair. 
Black  soot,  or  yellow  walnut,  tshall  disgrace 
This  little  red  and  white  of  Emmas  face. 
Those  nails  with  scratches  shall  deform  my 

breast. 
Lest  by  my  look  or  colour  be  expressed 
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The  mark  of  Uught  high-born,  or  ever  better 

dressed. 
Tet  in  this  commerce,  under  tliis  disguise, 
Let  mo  be  grateful  still  to  Henry's  eyes ; 
Lost  to  the  -world,  let  me  to  him  be  knowni : 
My  fate  I  can  absolve,  if  ho  shall  o^^^l. 
That,   leaving   all  mankind,  I  love  but  him 

alone. 


O  wildest  thoughts  of  an  abandoned  mind  ! 
Name,  habit,  parents,  woman,  left  beliind, 
Even  honour  dubious,  thou  prefer' st  to  go 
Wild  to  the  woods  with  me :  said  Emma  so  ? 
Or  did  I  dream  what  Emma  never  said  ? 
O  guilty  error  !  and  O  wretched  maid  ! 
Whose  roving  fancy  would  resolve  the  same 
With   him,  who   next   shall  tempt  her  easy 

fame ; 
And  blow  -with  empty  words  the  susceptible 

flame. 
Now  why  should    doubtfid    terms  thy  mind 

perplex, 
Confess  thy  frailty,  and  avow  the  sex : 
No  longer  loose  desire  for  constant  love 
Mistake ;  but  say,  'tis  man  with  whom  thou 

long'st  to  rove. 


Are  there  not  poisons,  racks,  and  flames, 
and  swords. 
That  Emma  thus  must  die  by  Henry's  words  ? 
Tet  what  could  swords  or  poison,  racks  or 

flame. 
But  mangle  and  disjoint  this  brittle  frame ! 
More     fatal    Henry's    words,    they    mui-der 
Emma's  fame. 
And   fall  these   sayings   from   that  gentle 
tongue. 
Where  ci\al  speech  and  soft  persuasion  hung  ; 
Whose     artful     sweetness    and    harmonious 

strain. 
Courting  my  grace,  yet  courting  it  in  vain, 
Called  sighs,  and  tears,  and  wishes,  to  its  aid  ; 
And,  whilst  it  Henry's  glowing  flame  conveyed. 
Still  blame  the  coldness   of  the   Nut-brown 
Maid  ? 
Let  envious  jealousy  and  canker'd  spite 
Produce  my  actions  to  severest  light. 
And  tax  my  open  day,  or  secret  night. 
Did   e'er    my  tongue    speak   my  unguarded 
heart 
■  The  least  inclined  to  play  the  wanton's  part  ? 
Did  e'er  my  eye  one  inward  thought  reveal. 
Which  angels  might  not  hear,  and  virgins  tell  'i 
And  hast  thou,  Henrj',  in  my  conduct  known 
One  fault,  but  that  which  I  must  never  own, 
That  I,  of  aU  mankind,  have  loved  but  thee 
alone  ? 


Vainly  thou  talk'st  of  loving  me  alone  : 
Each  man  is  man ;  and  all  our  sex  is  one. 
False  are  our  words,  and  fickle  is  our  mind  ; 
Nor  in  love's  ritual  can  we  ever  find 
Vows  made  to  last,  or  promises  to  bind. 


By  nature  prompted,  and  for  empire  made. 
Alike  by  strength  or  cunning  we  invade  ; 
When  armed  with  rage  we  march  against  the 

foe. 
We  lift  the  battle-axe,  and  draw  the  bow ; 
Wlien,  fired  with  passion,  we  attack  the  fair, 
Delusive  sighs  and  brittle  vows  we  bear ; 
Our  falsehood  and  our  arms  have  equal  use ; 
As  they  our  conquest  or  delight  produce. 
The  foolish  heart  thougav'st,  again  receive. 
The  only  boon  departing  love  can  give. 
To  be  less  wretched,  be  no  longer  true ; 
"What  strives  to  fly  thee,  why  shouldst  thou 

pursue  ? 
Forget  the  present  flame,  indulge  a  now  ; 
Single  the  loveliest  of  tlie  amorous  youth  ; 
Ask  for  his  vow ;  but  hope  not  for  his  truth. 
The   next    man    (and    the    next   thou   shalt 

believe) 
Will  pawn  his  gods,  intending  to  deceive  ; 
Will  kneel,    implore,    persist,  o'ercome,  and 

leave. 
Hence  let  thy  Cupid  aim  his  arrows  right : 
Be  wise  and  false,  shun  trouble,  seek  delight ; 
Change  thou  the  first,  nor  wait  thy  lover's 
flight. 
Why  shouldst  thou  weep  ?  let  nature  judge 
our  case ; 
I  saw  thee  young  and  fair  ;  pursued  the  chase 
Of  youth  and  beauty  :  I  another  saw 
Fairer  and  younger  :  yielding  to  the  law 
Of  our  all-ruling  mother,  I  pm-sued 
More  youth,  more  beauty ;  blest  vicissitude  ! 
My    active    heart    stiU    keeps    its    pristine 

flame; 
The  object  altered,  the  desire  the  same. 

This    younger,   fairer,   pleads  her  rightful 
charms  ; 
With  present  power  compels  me  to  her  arms. 
And  much  I  fear,  from  my  subjected  mind 
(If  beauty's  force  to  constant  love  can  bind). 
That   years   may   roll,    ere   in  her  turn  the 

maid 
Shall  weep  the  fury  of  my  love  decayed  ; 
And  weeping  follow  me,  as  thou  dost  now. 
With  idle  clamours  of  a  broken  vow. 

Nor  can  the  wildness  of  thy  -sv-ishes  err 
So  wide,   to  hope  that  thou  mayst  live  with 

her. 
Love,   well   thou    know'st,    no    partnership 

allows : 
Cupid  averse  rejects  divided  vows : 
Then   from    thy   foolish   heart,     vain   maid, 

remove 
An  useless  sorrow,  and  an  ill-starred  love  ; 
And  leave  me,  with  the  fair,  at  large  in  woods 
to  rove. 

EMMA. 

Are  we  in  life  through  one  great  error  led  ; 
Is  each  man  perjured,  and  each  nymph  be- 
trayed ? 
Of  the  superior  sex  art  thou  the  worst  ? 
Am  I  of  mine  the  most  completely  cursed  ? 
Yet  let  me  go  with  thee  ;  and  going  prove, 
From  what  I  wiU  endure,  how  much  I  love. 
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This  potent  V)oauty,  thin  triuiiij)hant  fair, 
This  happy  object  of  our  (litturout  caro, 
Her  let  me  follosv  ;  her  lot  mo  attend 
A    servant    (sho    may    scoru    tho    name    of 

friend). 
What  kIio  demand.^,  incessant  I'll  prepare  ; 
I'll  weave  her  garlands ;   and  I'll   plait  her 

hair : 
My  busy  diligence  Hhall  dock  her  board 
(For    there    at    least    I    may   approach   my 

lord) ; 
And,  when  her  Henry's  softer  hours  advise 
His  servant's  absence,  with  dejected  e3'es 
Far  I'll  recede,  and  sighs  forbid  to  rise. 

Yet,   when   increasing  grief    biings     slow 

disease ; 
And  ebbing  life,  on  terms  severe  as  those, 
Will  liavo  its  little  lamp  no  longer  fed  ; 
"Wlien   Henry's   mistress    shows   him   Emma 

dead ; 
Rescue  my  poor  remains  from  vilo  neglect : 
With  vii'gin  honours  let  my  hearse  be  decked, 
And  decent  emblem  ;  and  at  least  persuade 
This  happy  nymph,  that  Emma  may  be  laid 
Where  thou,  dear  author  of  my  death,  where 

she. 
With  frequent  eye  my  sepulchre  may  see. 
The  n3rmph  amidst  her  joys  may  haply  breathe 
One  pious  sigh,  reflecting  on  my  death. 
And  the    sad  fate  wliicli   she   may  one  day 

prove, 
Vfho  hopes  from  Henry's  vows  eternal  love. 
And  thou  forsworn,  thou  cruel,  as  thou  art, 
If  Emma's  image  ever  touched  thy  heart  ; 
Thou  sure  must  give  one  thought,  and  drop 

one  tear 
To  her,  whom  love  abandoned  to  despair  ; 
To  her,  who,  dj-ing,  on  the  wounded  stone 
Bid  it  in  lasting  characters  be  known. 
That,    of    mankind,     sho    loved     but    thee 

alone. 


Hear,  solemn  Jove  ;  and  conscious  Venus, 

hear ; 
And  thou,  bright  maid,  believe  me  whilst  I 

swear ; 
No  time,  no  change,  no  future  flame,  shall 

movo 
Tlio  well-placed  basis  of  my  lasting  love. 
O  powerful  virtue  !  O  victorious  fair ! 
At  least  excuse  a  tiial  too  severe  : 
Receive  the  triumph,  and  forget  the  war. 
No  banished   man,  condemned  in  woods  to 

rove, 
Intreats  thy  pardon,  and  implores  thy  love  : 
No  peijured  knight  desires  to  quit  thy  arms. 
Fairest  collection  of  thy  sex's  charms, 
Cro\vn  of  my  love,  and  honour  of  my  youth  ! 
lienry,  thy  Henry,  with  etenial  truth. 
As  thou  mayst  wish,  shall  all  his  life  employ, 
And  found  his  glory  in  liis  Emma's  joj-. 
In  me  behold  the  potent  Edgar's  heir, 
IHustrious  earl ;    him  terrible  in  war 
Let  Lo^Te  confess,  for  she  has  felt  his  sword, 
And  trembling  fled  before  tho  British  lord. 


Him   great   in   peaco   and  wealth  fair  Deva 

knows ; 
For  sho  amidst  his  spacious  mea'lows  flows  ; 
Inclines  her  urn  upon  his  fattened  lands ; 
And  sees  his   numerous   herds    iinijrint    her 

sands. 
And  thou,  my  fair,  my  dove,  shalt  raise  thy 

thought 
To  greatness  next  to  empire ;  shalt  bo  brought 
With  solemn  pomp  to  my  paternal  seat : 
Where  peace  and  plenty  on  thy  word  shall 

wait. 
Music  and  song  shall  wake  tho  man-iage-day  : 
And,    whilst   the   priests   accuse  tho  bride's 

delaj-, 
M^Ttles  and  roses  shall  obstruct  her  way. 
Friendship  shall  still   thy   evening   feasts 

adorn. 
And   blooming    peace    shall   ever  bless    thy 

morn. 
Succeeding  years  their  happy  race  shall  run, 
And  age  unheeded  by  delight  come  on  ; 
Wliile  yet  superior  love  shall  mock  his  power. 
And   when   old   Time   shall    turn   the   fated 

hour, 
"VVliich  only  can  our  well-tied  knot  unfold  : 
What  rests  of  both,  one  sepulchre  shall  hold. 
Hence   then   for. ever    from    my   Emma's 

breast 
(That  heaven  of   softness,  and  that  seat  of 

rest) 
"i  0  doubts  and  fears,  and  all  that  know  to 

move 
Tormenting  grief,  and  all  that  trouble  love. 
Scattered  by  winds  recede,  and  \\'ild  in  forests 

rove. 

EJIilA. 

O  day  the  fairest  sure  that  ever  rose ! 
Period  and  end  of  anxious  Emma's  woes ! 
Sire  of  her  joy,  and  source  of  her  delight ; 
O !    winged   mth    pleasure    take   thy   happy 

flight, 
And  give  each  future  morn  a  tincture  of  thy 

white. 
Yet  toll  thy  votary,  ]iotent  queen  of  love, 
Henry,  my  Honry,  will  he  never  rove  ? 
WiU  he  bo  ever  kind,  and  just,  and  good  ? 
And  is  there  yet  no  mistress  in  the  wood  ? 
None,  none  there  is  ;  the  thought  was  rash 

and  vain  ; 
A  false  idea,  and  a  fancied  pain. 
Doubt  shall  for  over  quit   my  strengthened 

heart. 
And  anxious  jealousy's  coiToding  smart ; 
Nor  other  inmate  shall  inhabit  there, 
But   soft   Belief,   young    Joy,    and    pleasing 

Care  -. 
Hence  let  the  tides  of  plenty  ebb  and  flow, 
And  fortune's  various  galo  unheeded  blow. 
If  at  my  foot  tho  suppliant  goddess  stand.-:. 
And  sheds  lier  treasure  with  unwearied  hands; 
Her  present  favour  cautious  I'll  embrace. 
And  not  unthankful  use  tho  proft'ered  grace  : 
If  sho  rcclaims  tho  tompoi-ary  boon. 
And  trits  her  pinions,  fluttering  to  bo  gone  ; 
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Secure  of  mind,  I'll  obviate  her  intent, 
And  nneoneerned  retiirn  the  sroods  she  lent. 
Nor  liappinoss  can  I,  nor  misery  feel. 
From  any  turn  of  her  fantastic  wheel : 
Friendship's  great  laws,   and  love's  superior 

powers, 
IMust  mark  the  coloiir  of  my  future  hours. 
From  the  events  which  thy  commands  create 
I  must  my  blessings  or  my  sorrows  date. 
And  Henry's  will  must  dictate  Emma's  fate. 
Yet  v,-hil3  with  close  deUght   and   inward 
pride 
("Wliich  from  the  world  my  careful  soul  shall 

hide) 
I  see  thee,  lord  and  end  of  my  desire, 
Exalted  high  as  ^'il■tue  can  require  ; 
With    power    invested,    and    with    i)leasure 

cheered ; 
Sought  by  the  good,  by  the  oppressor  feared  ; 
Loaded  and  blest  ^yith  all  the  afiiuent  store. 
Which  human  vows  at    smoking  shrines  im- 
plore ; 
Grateful  and  humble  grant  me  to  employ 
My  life  sub3er\-ient  only  to  thy  joy  ; 
And  at  my  death  to  bless  thy  kindness  shown 
To  her,  who  of  mankind  could  love  but  thee 
alone. 

"VMiile    thus    the    constant    pair    alternate 

said, 
Joyful  above  them  and  around  them  played 
Angels  and  sportive  loves,  a  numerous  crowd  ; 
Smiling  they  clapped  their   wings,   and   lew 

they  bowed  : 
They  tumbled  all  their  little  quivers  o'er. 
To  choose  propitious  shafts,  a  precious  store  ; 
That,  when  their  god  should  take  hi.s  future 

darts, 
To  strike  (however  rarely)  constant  hearts, 
His  happy  skill  might  proper  arms  employ, 
All  tipped  with  pleasure,  and  all   winged  with 

joy  : 
And  those,  they  vowed,   whoso  lives  should 

imitate 
These  lovers'   constancy,   should  share  their 

fate. 
The  queen  of  beauty  stopped  her  bridled 

doves ; 
Approved  the  little  labour  of  the  loves  ; 
Was  proud  and  pleased  the  mutual  vow  to 

hear ; 
And  to  the  triumxA  called  the  god  of  war  : 
Soon  as  she  calls,  the  god  is  always  near. 
Now,  Mar's,  she  said,  let  Fame  e.xalt  her 

voice. 
Nor  lot  thy  conquests  only  bo  her  choice  : 
But,  when  she  sings  gi-oat  Edward   from  the 

field 
Returned,  the  hostile  spear  and  captive  shield 
In  Concord's  temple  hung,  and  Gallia  taught 

to  yield ; 
And  when,  as  i)rudent  Saturn  shall  complete 
The  years  designed  to  perfect  Britain's  .state. 
The  swift'-winged  ijower  shall  take ,  her  trump 

again, 
To  sing  her  favourite  Anna's  v/ondrons  reign ; 


To  recollect  unwearied  Marlborough's  toils, 
Old  Rufus'  hall  unequal  to  his  spoils  ; 
The  British  soldier  from  his  high  command 
Glorious,   and  Gaul  thrice  vanquished  by  his 

hand  : 
Let  her  at  least  perform  what  I  desire ; 
With  second  breath  tlie  vocal  brass  inspire  ; 
And  tell  the  nations,  in  no  vulgar  strain. 
What  wars  I  manage,   and   what  wreaths  I 

gain. 
And,   when  thy   tuiiiults  and   thy   fights  arc 

past. 
And  when  thy  laurels  at  my  feet  are  cast, 
Faithful    mayst    thou,    like     British    Heni-y, 

pi-ove  : 
And,  Emma-like,  let  mo  return  thy  love. 
Eenowned    for    truth,    let    all     thy    sons 

appear ; 
And  constant  beauty  shall  reward  their  care. 
Mars    smiled,    and    bowed :     the    Cyprian 

deity 
Turned  to  the  glorious  ruler  of  the  sky  ; 
And  thou,  she  smiling  said,  great  god  of  days 
And  verse,    behold    my  deed,    and    sing  my 

praise. 
As  on  the  British  earth,  my  favourite  isle, 
Thy  gentle  rays  and  kindest  influence  smile. 
Through  all  her  laughing  fields  and  verdant 

groves. 
Proclaim  with  joj'  these  memorable  loves. 
From  everj"^  annual  coiirse  let  one  great  day 
To  celebrated  sports  and  floral  play 
Be  set  aside  ;  and,  in  the  softest  lays 
Of  thy  poetic  sons,  be  solemn  praise 
And  everlasting  marks  of  honour  paid. 
To  the  true  lover  and  the  Nut-brown  Maid. 

Matthew  Prior.— Bom  1G64,  Died  1721. 


756.— THE  THIEF  AND    THE    COR- 
DELIER. 

Wlio  has  e'er  been  at  Paris  must  needs  know 
the  Greve, 

Tlie  fatal  retreat  of  th'  unfortunate  brave  ; 

Where  honour  and  justice  most  oddly  con- 
tribute 

To  ease  heroes'  pains  by  a  halter  and  gibbet ; 
Derry  down,  down,  hey  derry  down. 

There  death  breaks  the  shackles  which  force 

had  put  on; 
And  the  hangman  completes  what  the  judge 

but  begun ; 
There  the  squire  of  the  pad,  and  the  knight  of 

the  post. 
Find  their  pains  no  more  balked,   and   their 

hopes  no  more  crossed. 

Derry  down,  etc. 

Groat  claims  are  there  made,  and  gi-eat  secrets 

arc  known ; 
And  the  king,  and  tlie  law,  and  the  tldcf  has 

his  own ; 


From  ltJ89  fol727.] 


PROTOGENES  AND  APELLES. 


[Matthew  P&iob. 


But  my  hearers  cry  out  :  AVliat  a  douco  dost 

thou  ail  ? 
Cut  oil"  thy  rctlections,  and  trive  u.4  thy  talo. 
DoiTy  down,  etc. 

'Twas  there  then,  in  civil  resjiect  to  harsh 

laws, 
And  for  want  of  false  witness,  to  back  a  bad 

cause, 
A    Norman,     though    late,    was    obliged    to 

appear ; 
Aud  who  to  assist,  but  a  grave  Cordelier  ? 
DeiTy  down,  etc. 

The  squire,  whoso  good  gi-acc  was  to  open  the 

scene, 
Seemed  not   in   great   haste,  that  the  show 

should  begin  ; 
Now  fitted  the  halter,  now  traversed  the  cart ; 
And  often  took  leave ;  but  was  loth  to  ilepart. 
Derry  down,  etc. 

What  frightens  you  thus,  my  good  son,  says 
the  priest ; 

You  murdered,  are  sorry,  and  have  been  con- 
fessed. 

0  father !    my  sorrow    will   scarce    save    my 

bacon ; 
For  'twas    not  that   I  murdered,   but  that  I 
was  taken. 

Dcrrj'  down,  etc. 

Pugh !  pr'ythee  ne'er  trouble  thy  head  with 

such  fancies  ; 
Rely  on  the  aid  you  shall  have  from  Saiut 

Francis  ; 
If  the  money  you  promised  be  brought  to  the 

chest, 
You  have  only  to  die ;  let  the  church  do  the 

rest. 

Derry  down,  etc. 

And  what  will  folks  say,  if  they  see  you 
afraid ; 

It  reflects  upon  me,  as  I  knew  not  my  trade : 

Courage,  friend ;  to-day  is  your  period  of 
sorrow  ; 

And  things  will  go  better,  believe  mc,  to- 
morrow. 

Derry  down,  etc. 

To-morrow  ?  our  hero  replied  in  a  fright : 
He  that's  hanged  before  noon,  ought  to  think 

of  to-night : 
Tell   your    beads,    quoth   the   priest,  and  be 

fairly  trussed  up. 
For  you  surely  to-night  shall  in  paradise  sup. 
DeiTy  down,  etc. 

Alas !  quoth  the  squire,   howe'er   sumptuous 

the  treat, 
Parblen,  I  shall  have  little  stomach  to  eat ; 

1  should  therefore  esteem  it  gi-eat  favour  and 

grace, 
"Would  you  be  so  kind,  as  to  go  in  mj'  place. 
Derry  down,  etc. 


That  I  would,  quoth  the  father,  and  thank 

you  to  boot ; 
But  our  actions,  you  know,  with  our  duty 

must  suit. 
The  feast,  I  proposed  to  you,  I  cannot  taste  ; 
For  this  night,  by  our  order,  is  marked  for  a 

fast. 

Derry  down,  etc. 

Then  turning  about  to  the  hangman,  he  said : 
Dispatch    mo    1    pr'ythee,    this    troublesome 

blade  : 
For  thy  cord,  and  my  cord  both  equally  tie  ; 
And  we  live  by  the  gold  for  which  other  men 

die. 

Derry  down,  etc. 

Matthcv:  Prior.— Born  1CG4,  Di-.'d  1721. 


757.— PROTOGENES  AND  APELLES. 

"Wlien  poets  wrote,  and  painters  drew, 
As  nature  pointed  out  the  view; 
Ere  Gothic  forms  were  known  in  Greece, 
To  spoil  the  well-proportioned  piece  ; 
Aud  in  our  verse  ere  monkish  rhymes 
Had  jangled  their  fantastic  chimes  ; 
r]re  on  the  flowery  lands  of  Rho<les 
Those  knights  had  fixed  their  didl  abodes. 
Who  knew  not  much  to  paint  or  write, 
Nor  cared  to  pray,  nor  dared  to  fight  ; 
Protogenes,  historians  note. 
Lived  there,  a  burgess,  scot  and  lot ; 
And,  as  old  Pliny's  writings  show, 
Apelles  did  the  same  at  Co. 
Agi'eed  these  points  of  time  and  place, 
Proceed  we  in  tlie  present  case. 

Piqued  by  Protogenes' s  fame. 
From  Co  to  Rhodes  Apelles  came. 
To  see  a  rival  and  a  friend. 
Prepared  to  censure,  or  commend  ; 
Here  to  absolve,  and  there  object. 
As  art  with  candour  might  direct. 
He  sails,  he  lands,  he  comes,  he  rings. 
His  servants  follow  with  the  things  ; 
Appears  the  goveruante  of  the  house  ; 
For  such  in  Greece  were  nmch  in  use  : 
If  young  or  handsome,  yea  or  no, 
Concerns  not  me  or  thee  to  know. 

Does  squire  Protogenes  live  here  ? 
Yes,  sir,  says  she,  with  gracious  air. 
And  courtesy  low  ;  but  just  calloil  out 
By  lords  peculiarly  devout. 
Who  came  on  purpose,  sir,  to  borrow 
Our  Venus,  for  the  feast  to-morrow. 
To  grace  the  church  :  'tis  Venus'  ilay  : 
I  hope,  sir,  you  intend  to  stay. 
To  sec  our  Venus.     'Tis  the  piece 
The  most  renowned  throughout  all  Greece, 
So  like  the  original,  thoy  say  : 
But  I  have  no  gicat  skill  that  way. 
But,  sir,  at  six  ('tis  now  past  three) 
Dromo  must  make  my  master's  tea: 
At  six,  sir,  if  you  please  to  come. 
You'll  find  my  master,  sir,  at  home. 


Matthew  Pkiok.] 


ABEA'S  LOVE  FOR  SOLOMON. 


[Fifth  Pekiod. — 


Tea,  says  a  critic. '  ig  with  laua-hter, 
AVas  found  some  twenty  ages  after  ; 
Authors,  before  they  write,  should  read  ; 
'Tis  very  true,  but  we'll  proceed  : 

And,  sir,  at  present  would  you  please 
To  leave  yoiir  name  ?    Fair  maiden,  yes. 
Reach  me  that  board.     No  sooner  spoko 
But  done.     "With  one  judicious  stroke, 
On  the  plain  ground  Apelles  drew 
A  circle  regularly  true  ; 
And  will  yon  please,  sweetheart,  said  he. 
To  shov,'  your  master  this  from  me  ? 
By  it  he  presently  wiU  know 
How  painters  write  their  names  at  Co. 

Ho  gave  the  pannel  to  the  maid. 
Smiling  and  coui-tesying,  sir,  she  said, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  tell  my  master  : 
And,  sir,  for  fear  of  all  disaster, 
I'U.  keep  it  my  own  self  ;  safe  bind, 
Says  the  old  proverb,  and  safe  find. 
So,  sir,  as  sure  as  key  or  lock — 
Your  servant,  sir — at  six  o'clock. 

Again  at  six  Apelles  came. 
Found  the  same  prating  civil  dame. 
Sir,  that  my  master  has  been  here, 
WiU  by  the  board  itself  appear. 
If  from  the  perfect  line  be  found, 
He  has  presumed  to  swell  the  round, 
Or  colom-s  on  the  draught  to  lay, 
'Tis  thus  (he  ordered  me  to  say) 
Thus  -write  the  painters  of  this  isle  : 
Let  those  of  Co  remark  the  style. 

She  said  ;  and  to  his  hand  restored 
The  rival  pledge,  the  missive  board. 
Upon  the  happy  line  were  laid 
Such  obvious  light,  and  easy  shade, 
That  Paris'  apple  stood  confest, 
Or  Leda's  egg,  or  Cloe's  breast. 

Apelles  viewed  the  finished  piece, 
And  live,  said  he,  the  arts  of  Greece ! 
Howe'er  Protogoncs  and  I 
May  in  our  rival  talents  vie  ; 
Howe'er  our  works  may  have  expi-essed 
Who  traest  drew,  or  coloured  best, 
"WTien  he  beheld  my  flowing  line, 
He  found  at  least  I  could  design  : 
And  from  his  artful  round  I  grant. 
That  he  vnih  perfect  skill  can  paint. 

The  dullest  genius  cannot  fail 
To  find  the  moral  of  my  tale  : 
That  the  distinguished  part  of  men, 
•With  compass,  pencil,  sword,  or  pen, 
Shoiild  in  hfe's  visit  leave  their  name, 
In  characters,  which  may  proclaim, 
That  they  with  ardour  strove  to  raise 
At  once  their  arts,  and  country's  praise  ; 
And  in  their  working,  took  great  care, 
That  aU  was  full,  and  round,  and  fair. 

Matthew  Prior.— Born  1664,  Died  1721. 


758.— ABRA'S  LOVE  FOR  SOLOMON. 
Another  nymph,  amongst  the  many  fair, 
That  made   my   softer    hours    their    solemn 
care. 


Before  the  rest  affected  still  to  stand. 
And  watch' d  my  eye,  preventing  my  command. 
Abra,  she  so  was  call'd,  did  soonest  haste 
To  grace  my  presence  ;  Abra  went  the  last ; 
Abra  was  ready  ere  I  call'd  her  naxne  ; 
And,  though  I  call'd  another,  Abra  came. 
Her  equals  first  observed  her  growing  zeal, 
And  laughing,  gloss' d  that   Abra   served  so 

weU. 
To  me  her  actions  did  unheeded  die, 
Or  were  remark' d  but  with  a  common  eye  ; 
Till,  more  apprised  of  what  the  rumour  said, 
More  I  observed  peculiar  in  the  maid. 
The  sun  declined  had  shot  his  western  ray. 
When,  tired  with  business  of  the  solemn  day, 
I  purposed  to  unbend  the  evening  hours, 
And  banquet  private  in  the  women's  bowers. 
I  caU'd  before  I  sat  to  wash  my  hands 
(For  so  the  precept  of  the  law  commands) : 
Love  had  ordain'd  that  it  was  Abra's  turn 
To  mix  the  sweets,  and  minister  the  urn. 
With  awful  homage,  and  submissive  di-ead, 
The  maid  approach' d,  on  my  declining  head 
To    pour    the    oils  ;     she    trembled    as    she 

pour'd ; 
With  an  unguarded  look  she  now  devour' d 
My  nearer  face  ;  and  now  recall' d  her  ej-e. 
And  heaved,  and   strove   to   hide,  a   sudden 

sigh. 
And  whence,  said  I,  canst  thou  have  dread  or 

pain  ? 
What  can  thy  imagery  of  sorrow  mean  ? 
Secluded  from  the  world  and  all  its  care. 
Hast  thou  to  grieve  or  joy,  to  hope  or  fear  ? 
For  sure,  I  added,  sure  thy  little  heart 
Ne'er  felt  love's  anger,  or  received  his  dart. 
Abash'd    she    blush'd,    and   with    disorder 
spoke  : 
Her  rising  shame  adorn'd  the  words  it  broke. 

If  the  gi-eat  master  vnU  descend  to  hear 
The  humble  series  of  his  handmaid's  care  ; 
O  !  while  she  tells  it,  let  him  not  put  on 
The   look-  that   awes  the   nations   from   the 

throne ! 
O  !  let  not  death  severe  in  glory  lie 
In  the  king' s  frown  and  terror  of  his  eye  ! 
Mine  to  obey,  thy  part  is  to  ordain  ; 
And,  though  to  mention  be  to  suffer  pain. 
If  the  king  smile  whilst  I  my  woe  recite, 
If  weeping,  I  find  favour  in  his  sight. 
Flow  fast,  my  tears,  full  rising  his  delight. 
O  !     witness     earth     beneath,    and    heaven 

above  ! 
For  can  I  hide  it  ?  I  am  sick  of  love  : 
If  madness  may  the  name  of  passion  bear. 
Or  love  be  call'd  what  is  indeed  despair. 
Thou  Sovereign  Power,  whose   secret  will 
controls 
The  inward  bent  and  motion  of  our  souls  ; 
Why  hast  thou  placed  such  infinite  degrees 
Between  the  cause  and  cure  of  my  disease  ? 
The  mighty  object  of  that  raging  fire. 
In  which,  unpitied,  Abra  must  expire. 
Had   he    been  born    some    simple  shepherd's 

heir, 
Tlie  lowing  herd  or  fleecy  sheep  his  care. 


From  1689  to  1727.] 


FOR  MY  OWN  MONUMENT. 


[Mattitew  Pkiob. 


At  mom  wth  him  I  o'er  tho  hills  had  mn, 
Scornful  of  winter's  frost  and  summer's  Run, 
Still  asking  whoro  he  mado  his  flock  to  rest  at 

noon ; 
For  him  at  niprht,  tho  dear  expected  guest, 
I  had  with  hastj'  joy  i)repared  tho  feast ; 
And  from  the  cottage,  o'er  the  distant  jilain. 
Sent  forth  my  lon;,'in{,'  e^'O  to  meet  tho  swain, 
Waverinj,',    impatient,    toss'd    by   hope    and 

fear, 
Till  ho  and  joy  together  should  appear, 
An<l  tho  loved  dop:  declare  his  master  near. 
On  my  dcclinin'.?  nock  and  open  breast 
I  should  have  lull'd  tho  lovely  youth  to  rest, 
And  from  beneath  liis  head,  at  dawning  day. 
With  softest  caro  have  stol'u  my  arm  away. 
To  rise,  .and  from  tho  fold  release  his  sheep, 
Fond  of  his  flock,  indulgent  to  his  sleep. 
Or  if  kind  heaven,  propitious  to  my  flame 
(For   sure   from   heaven  the   faithful  ardour 

came). 
Had  blest  my  life,  and  deck'd  my  natal  hour 
With  height  of  title,  and  extent  of  power; 
Without  a  crime  my  passion  had  aspired, 
Found    the   loved   prince,  and   told   what   I 

desired. 
Then  I  had  come,  preventing  Sheba's  queen. 
To  see  the  comeliest  of  the  sons  of  men. 
To  hear  the  charming  poet's  amorous  .song, 
And  gather  honey  falling  from  his  tongue. 
To  take  the  fragrant  kisses  of  his  mouth, 
Sweeter  than  breezes  of  her  native  south, 
Likening  his  grace,  his  person,  and  liis  mien, 
To  all  that  great  or  beauteous  I  had  seen. 
Serene  and  bright  his  eyes,  as  solar  beams 
Reflecting  temper'd  Hght  from  crystal  streams  ; 
Ruddy  as  gold  his  cheek ;  his  bosom  fair 
As  silver  ;  tho  curl'd  ringlets  of  liis  hair 
Black  as  the  raven's  \ving ;  his  lip  more  red 
Than  eastern  coral,  or  the  scarlet  thread  ; 
Even  his  teeth,  and  wliitc  like  a  young  flock 
Coeval,  newly  shorn,  from  the  clear  brook 
Recent,  and  branching  on  the  sunny  rock. 
Ivory,  with  sappliires  interspersed,  explains 
How    white  his  hands,  how   blue  the  manly 

veins. 
Columns  of  polish'd  marble,  firmly  set 
(>n  golden  bases,  are  his  legs  and  feet ; 
His  stature  all  majestic,  all  divine, 
Steaight  as  the  palm-tree,  strong  as   is   the 

pine. 
Saffron  and  mj-n-h  are  on  his  garments  shed. 
And  everlasting  sweets  bloom  round  his  head. 
Wliat  utter  I  r  where  am  I  ?  ^\•retched  maid  ! 
Die,  Abra,  die  :  too  plainlj'  hast  thou  said 
Thy  soul's  desire  to  meet  liis  high  embrace. 
And  blessing  stamp' d  upon  thy  future  race  ; 
To  bid  attentive  nations  bless  thy  womb, 
AVith  unborn  monarchs  charged,  and  Solomons 

to  come. 
Here  o'er  her  speech  her  flowing  eyes  prevail. 

0  foolish  maid  !  and  oh,  unhappy  tale  !     *     * 

1  saw  her :  'twas  humanity  ;  it  gave 
Some  respite  to  tho  sorrows  of  my  slave. 
Her  fond  excess  proclaim'd  her  passion  true. 
And  generous  pity  to  that  truth  was  due. 


Well  I  intreated  her.  who  well  dcBerved  : 
I  call'd  her  often,  for  hhe  always  Ren-ed. 
Use  mado  her  jier^on  easy  to  my  night. 
And  case  insensibly  produced  delight. 
Whene'er  I  revell'd  in  the  women's  bowers 
(For  first  I  sought  her  but  at  looser  hours). 
The   apples    she    had    gather'd    f-mclt    mot 

sweet. 
The  cake  she  kneaded  wa.s  the  savoury  moat : 
But  fruits  their  odour  lo-st,  and  m<Sat.<  their 

taste. 
If  gentle  Abra  had  not  deck'd  tho  feast. 
Dishonour'd  did  the  sparkling  goblet  stand, 
Uidess  received  from  gentlo  Abra's  hand  ; 
And,  when  the   virgins   form'd  the   evening 

choir. 
Raising  theii'  voices  to  tho  master  IjTre, 
Too  flat  I  thought  this  voice,  and  that  too 

shriU, 
One  show'd  too  much,  and  one  too  little  skill ; 
Nor  could  my  soul  approve  the  music's  tone, 
Till  all  was  hush'tl.  an<l  Abra  sung  alone. 
Fairer    she    seem'd    distingui.sh'd    from    the 

rest. 
And  better  mien  disclosed,  as  better  drcst. 
A  bright  tiara  round  her  forehead  tied. 
To  juster  bounds  confined  its  rising  pride. 
Tho  blushing  ruby  on  her  snowy  breast 
Rendor'd  its  panting  whiteness  more  confess'd ; 
Bracelets  of  peai-1  gave  roundness  to  her  arm, 
And  every  gem  augmented  every  charm. 
Her  senses  pleased,  her  beauty  still  improved. 
And  she  more  lovely  grew,  as  more  beloved. 

Matlhcvj  Prior.— Born  1G64,  Died  1721. 


759.— EPITAPH  EXTEMPORE. 

Nobles  and  heralds,  by  your  leave. 

Here  lies  what  once  was  Matthew  Prior, 

The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve  ; 

Can  Stuart  or  Nassau  claim  higher  ? 

Matthew  Prior.— Born  160-4,  Died  1721. 


760.— FOR  MY  OWN  MONUMENT. 

As  doctors  give  physic  by  way  of  prevention, 

Matt,  alive  and  in  health,  of  his  tombstone 
took  care  ; 

For  delays  are  unsafe,  and  his  pious  inten- 
tion 

May  haply  be  never  fulfill'd  by  his  heir. 

Then  take  Matt's  word  for  it,  the  sculptor  is 

paid ; 
That  the  figure  is  fine,  praj-  believe  your  own 

030; 
Yet   credit   but   lightly   what    more   may  bo 

.said. 
For  we  flatter  ourselves,  and  teach  marble  to 

he. 


Matthew  Prior.] 


AN  EPITAPH. 


[Fifth  Period. — 


Tot  counting  as  far  as  to  fifty  his  years, 

His   \"irtues   and   vices  were  as  otlier  men's 

are ; 
High  hopes  he  conceived,  and   he   .smother'd 

great  fears, 
In  a   life  partj'-colour'd,   half  jilcasure,    half 

care. 

Nor  to  business  a  drudge,    nor  to  faction  a 

slave, 
He   strove    to    make    interest    and    freedom 

agree  ; 
In  public  employments  industrious  and  grave, 
And  alone  with  his  friends.  Lord  I  how  merry 

was  he. 

Now  in  equipage  stately,  now  humbly  on  foot, 
Both  fortunes  he  tried,  but  to  neither  woidd 

ti-ust ; 
And  wliirl'd  in  the  round  as  the  wheel  tnrn'd 

al)out, 
He  found  riches  had  wings,  and  knew  man 

was  "but  dust. 

This   verse,   httle    poHsh'd,    though    mighty 

sincere, 
Sets  neither  his  titles  nor  merit  to  A-iew  ; 
It  says  that  his  relics  collected  lie  here, 
And  no  mortal  yet  knows  if  this  may  be  true. 

Fierce  robbers  there  are  that  infest  the  high- 

waj'. 
So  Matt  may  be  kUl'd,  and  his  bones    never 

found ; 
False  Avitness  at  court,  and  fierce  tempests  at 

sea, 
So  Matt  may  yet  chance  to  be  hang"d  or  be 

drown'd. 

If  his  bones  lie  in  eartli,  roll  in  sea,  fly  in 

air, 
To  Fate  we  must  j'ield,  and  the  thing  is  the 

same ; 
And  if  passing  thou  giv'st  liim  a  smile  or  a 

tear, 
He  cares  not — yet,  prithee,  be   kind  to   his 

fame. 

Mo.tthcw  r.-ior.—Bor,i  1GG4,  Died  1721. 


761.— AN  EPITAPH. 

Interr'd  beneath  this  marble  stone. 

Lie  sauntering  Jack  and  idle  Joan. 

While  rolling  threescore  years  and  one 

Did  round  this  globe  their  courses  run ; 

If  human  things  went  iU  or  well, 

If  changing  empires  rose  or  fell, 

The  morning  past,  the  evening  came, 

And  found  this  couple  just  the  same. 

They  walk'd  and  ate,  good  folks  :  What  then ' 

Why,  then  they  walk'd  and  ate  again; 

They  soundly  slept  the  night  away  ; 

Tliey  did  just  nothing  all  the  day. 

Nor  sister  either  had,  nor  brother  ; 

They  seem'd  just  tallied  for  each  other. 


Their  Moral  and  Economy 

!Most  perfectly  they  made  agree  ; 

Each  virtue  kept  its  proper  bound, 

Nor  trespass'd  on  the  other's  ground. 

Nor  fame  nor  censure  they  regarded  ; 

They  neither  punish'd  nor  rewarded.   . 

He  cared  not  what  the  footman  did  ; 

Her  maids  she  neither  praised  nor  chid  : 

So  every  servant  took  his  course. 

And,  bad  at  first,  they  all  grew  worse. 

Slothful  disorder  fill'd  his  staVilo, 

And  sluttish  plenty  deck'd  her  table. 

Their  beer  was  strong,  their  wine  was  port ; 

Then-  meal  was  large,  their  grace  was  short. 

They  gave  the  poor  the  remnaiit  meat. 

Just  when  it  grew  not  fit  to  eat. 

They  paid  the  church  and  parish  rate. 

And  took,  but  read  not,  the  receipt  ; 

For  which  they  claim' d  their  Sunday's  due, 

Of  slumbering  in  an  upper  pew. 

No  man's  defects  sought  they  to  know, 

So  never  made  themselves  a  foe. 

No  man's  good  deeds  did  they  commend, 

So  never  raised  themselves  a  friend. 

Nor  cherish'd  they  relations  poor, 

That  might  decrease  their  present  store  ; 

Nor  barn  nor  house  did  they  repair, 

Tliat  might  oblige  their  future  heir. 

They  neither  added  nor  confounded  ; 

They  neither  wanted  nor  aljouuded. 

Nor  tear  nor  smile  did  they  employ 

At  news  of  public  gi-ief  or  joy. 

Wlien  bells  were  rung  and  bonfires  made. 

If  ask'd,  they  ne'er  denied  their  aid  ; 

Their  jug  was  to  the  ringers  carried. 

Whoever  either  died  or  married. 

Their  billet  at  the  fire  was  found, 

Whoever  was  deposed  or  crown'd. 

Nor  good,  nor  bad,  nor  fools,  nor  wise. 

They  woidd  not  learn,  nor  could  advise  ; 

Without  love,  hatred,  joy,  or  fear, 

They  led — a  kind  of — as  it  were  ; 

Nor  wish'd,  nor  cared,  nor  laugh'd,  nor  cried  ; 

And  so  they  lived,  and  so  they  died. 

Matthew  rrinr.—Born  16G4,  Bled  1721, 


762.  —  ON  BISHOP  ATTERBUEY'S 
BURYING  THE  DUKE  OF 
BUCKINGHAM,    MDCCXX. 

"  I  have  no  hopes,"   the  duke  ho  says,  and 

dies  ; 
"In    sure   and   certain   hopes,"    the   prelate 

cries  : 
Of  these  two   learned  peers,  I  prythee,  say, 

man, 
Wlio  is  the  lying  knave,  the  priest  or  lajnnan  ? 
The  duke  he  stands  an  infidel  confessed, 
"He's   our   dear  brother,"   quoth  the  lordly 

priest. 
The  chdvo,  though  knave,  still  "  brother  dear," 

he  cries ; 
And  who  can  say  the  reverend  prelate  lies  ? 
Matthew  Prior.— Born  1664,  Died  1721. 


From  1689  to  1727.] 


AN  ODE  FOB  ST.  CECILIA'S  DAY. 


[Joseph  Addison. 


763.— A  SONG  FOR  ST.  CECILIA'S  DAY, 
AT  OXFORD. 


Cecilia,  whopo  exalted  hjinns 

\Vitli  joy  and  wonder  fill  the  blest, 
In  clioirs  of  warbling  neraiihims. 

Known  and  di.stinguish'd  from  the  rest. 
Attend,  harmonious  saint,  and  see 
Thy  vocal  sons  of  harmony  ; 
Attend,    harmonious    saint,    and     hear    our 
prayers ; 
Enliven  all  our  earthly  airs. 
And,  as  thou  sing'st  thy  God,  teach  us  to  sing 
of  thee  ; 
Tune  every  string  and  every  tongue, 
Bo  thou  the  Muse  and  subject  of   our 
song. 


Let  all  Cecilia's  praise  proclaim, 
Emjiloy  the  echo  in  her  name, 
Hark  how  the  flutes  and  trumpets  raise. 
At  bright  Ceciha's  name,  their  lays ; 
The  oi'gan  labours  in  her  praise. 
Cecilia's  name  does  all  our  numbers  grace. 
From  every  voice  the  tuneful  accents  fly. 
In  soaring  trebles  now  it  rises  high. 
And  now  it  sinks,  and  dwells  upon  the  base. 
Cecilia's  name   through  all   the  notes  we 
sing. 
The  work  of  every  skilful  tongue, 
The  sound  of  every  trembling  string. 
The  sound  and  triumph  of  our  song. 


For  ever  consecrate  the  day 
To  music  and  Cecilia  ; 
Music,    the    greatest    good    that    mortals 

know, 
And  all  of  heaven  we  have  below. 

Music  can  noble  hints  impart. 
Engender  fury,  kindle  love  ; 
"With  unsuspected  eloquence  can  move. 
And  manage  all  the  man  with  secret  art. 
AVhen    Orpheus    strikes    the    trembling 

lyre, 
The     streams    stand     still,    the    stones 

admire  ; 
The  listening  savages  advance, 

The  wolf  and  lamb  around  him  trip. 
The  bears  in  awkward  measures  leap, 
And  tigers  mingle  in  the  dance. 
Tlic  moving  woods  attended,  as  he  play'd, 
And  Rhodope  was  left  without  a  shade. 


Music  religious  heats  insjnrcs. 

It  wakes  the  soul,  and  lifts  it  liigh, 

And  wings  it  with  suldimo  desires, 
And  tits  it  to  bespeak  the  Deity. 

The  Almighty  listens  to  a  tuneful  tongue, 

And  seems  well  pleased  and  courted  vfith 
a  song. 


Soft  movirg  sounds  and  heavenly  airs 
Give  force  to  every  word,  an<i  recommend  our 
prayers. 

When  time  itself  shall  bo  no  more. 
And  all  things  in  confusion  liurl'd. 

Music  shall  then  exert  its  power. 
And  sound  survive  the  ruins  of  the  world : 

Then  saints  and  angels  shall  agree 

In  one  eternal  jubilee  : 
All    heaven    shall    echo    with    their    hymns 
divine. 

And  God  himself  with  pleasure  see 
The  whole  creation  in  a  chorus  join. 


Consecrate  the  place  and  day 
To  music  and  Cecilia; 
Let  no  rough  winds  approach,  nor  dare 

Invade  the  hallow'd  bounds. 
Nor  rudely  shake  the  tuneful  air, 

Nor  spoil  the  fleeting  sounds. 
Nor  mournful  sigli  nor  groan  he  he.ird, 
But  gladness  dwell  on  every  tongue ; 
'Whilst  all,  with  voice  and  strings  prepared. 
Keep  up  the  loud  harmonious  song, 
And  imitate  the  blest  above. 
In  joy,  and  harmony,  and  love. 

Joseph  Addison. — Born  1672,  Died  1709. 


764.— AN  ODE  FOR  ST.  CECILIA'S  DAY. 

Prepare  the  hallow'd  strain,  my  Muse, 

Thy   softest    sounds    and   sweetest  numbers 

choose ; 
The  bright  Cecilia's  praise  rehearse. 
In  warbling  words,  and  gliding  verse, 
That  smoothly  run  into  a  song, 
And    gently  die    away,  and   melt   upon  the 

tongue. 

First  let  the  sprightly  violin 

The  joyful  melody  begin. 

And  none  of  all  her  stiings  be  mute ; 

WhOe  the  sharp  sound  and  shriller  lay 

In  sweet  harmonious  notes  decaj", 
Softeii"d  and  mellowM  by  the  flute. 
'•  The  flute  that  sweetly  can  complain, 
Dissolve  the  frozen  nymph's  disdain  ; 
Panting  sympathy  impart. 
Till  she  partake  her  lovers  smart." 

CHORUS. 

Next,  let  the  solemn  organ  join 
Religious  airs,  and  strains  divine, 
Such  as  ma\-  lift  us  to  the  skies. 
And  set  all  Heaven  before  our  eyes : 

'•  Such  as  may  lift  us  to  the  skies ; 

So  far  at  least  till  they 

Descend  with  kind  surprise, 
And  meet  oiu-  pious  harmony  half-way." 

Let  then  the  trumpet's  piercing  sound 
Oui-  ravish'd  ears  with  pleasure  wound. 


Joseph  Addison.] 


A  LETTER  FEOM  ITALY. 


[Fifth  Period. — 


The  soul  o'erpowering  -with  delight. 
As,  vrith  a  quick  uncommon  ray, 
A  streak  of  lightning  clears  the  day, 

And  flashes  on  the  sight. 
Let  Echo  too  perform  her  part. 
Prolonging  every  note  with  art, 

And  in  a  low  expiring  strain 

Play  aJl  the  concert  o'er  again. 

Such  were  the  tuneful  notes  that  hung 

On  bright  Ceciha's  charming  tongue  : 

Notes  that  sacred  heats  inspired, 

And  with  religious  ardour  fired  : 

The  love-sick  youth,  that  long  suppress'd 

His  smother' d  passion  in  his  breast, 

No  sooner  heard  the  warbling  dame. 

But,  by  the  secret  influence  turn'd. 
He  felt  a  new  diviner  flame. 

And  ^vith  devotion  burn'd. 

"With  ravish'd  soid,  and  looks  amazed. 
Upon  her  beauteous  face  he  gazed  ; 

Nor  made  his  amorous  complaint : 
In  vain  her  eyes  his  heart  had  charm'd, 
Her  heavenly  voice  her  eyes  disarm'd. 

And  changed  the  lover  to  a  saint. 

GRAND  CHORUS. 

And  now  the  choir  complete  rejoices, 
With  trembling  strings  and  melting  voices. 
The  tunefid  ferment  rises  high. 
And  works  with  mingled  melody  : 
Quick  divisions  run  their  rounds, 
A  thousand  trills  and  quivering  sounds 

In  airy  circles  o'er  us  fly, 
TiU,  wafted  by  a  gentle  breeze. 
They  faint  and  languish  by  degrees, 
Aiid  at  a  distance  die. 

Joseph  Addison. — Bom  1672,  Died  1709. 


765.— A  LETTEE  FEOM  ITALY. 

"While  you,  my  lord,  the  rural  shades  admire, 
And  from  Britannia's  public  posts  retire, 
Nor  longer,  her  ungrateful  sons  to  please. 
For  their  advantage  sacrifice  your  ease  ; 
Me  into  foreign  realms  my  fate  conveys, 
Through  nations  fruitful  of  immortal  lays, 
Where  the  soft  season  and  inviting  clime 
Conspire  to  trouljle  your  repose  with  rhyme 

For  wheresoe'er  I  turn  my  ravish'd  eyes, 
Gay  gilded  scenes  and  shining  prospects  rise, 
Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around. 
And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground ; 
For  here  the  Muse  so  oft  her  harp  lias  strung, 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung, 
Eenown'd  in  verse  each  shady  thicket  grows, 
And  every  stream  in  heavenly  numbers  flows. 

How  am  I  pleased  to  search  the  hills  and 
woods 
For  rising  springs  and  celebrated  floods  ! 
To  view  the  Nar,  tumultuous  in  his  course, 
And    trace    the    smooth    Clitumnus   to   his 


To  see  the  Mincio  draw  his  watery  store 
Througli  the  long  windings  of  a  fruitful  shore. 
And  hoary  Albula's  infected  tide 
O'er  the  warm  bed  of  smoking  svdphur  glide. 

Fired  with  a  thousand  raptures  I  siirs-ey 
Eridanus  through  flowery  meadows  stray. 
The   king   of   floods !    that,  rolling   o'er  the 

plains, 
The   towering   Alps   of  half    their  moisture 

drains. 
And    proudly   swoln    with    a   whole    winter's 

snows. 
Distributes  wealth  and  plenty  where  he  flows. 
Sometimes,     misguided     by    the     tuneful 
throng, 
I  look  for  streams  immortalized  in  song, 
Tliat  lost  in  silence  and  oblivion  lie, 
(Dumb  are  their  fountains  and  their  channels 

dry,) 
Yet  run  for  ever  by  the  Muse's  skill. 
And  in  the  smooth  description  murmur  still. 

Sometimes  to  gentle  Tiber  I  retire. 
And  the  famed  river's  empty  shores  admire. 
That,  destit'ute  of  strength,  derives  its  course 
From  thrifty  urns  and  an  unfruitful  source, 
Yet  sung  so  often  in  poetic  lays, 
With  scorn  the  Danube  and  the  Nile  surveys  ; 
So  high  the  deathless  Muse  exalts  her  theme  ! 
Such    was     the    Boyne,    a    poor    inglorious 

streapi. 
That  in  Hibernian  vales  obscurely  stray'd, 
And  unobserved  in  wild  meanders  play'd  ; 
Till   by  your  lines   and  Nassau's    sword    re- 
nown'd, 
Its  rising  billows  through  the  world  resound, 
Where'er  the  hero's  godlike  acts  can  pierce, 
Or  where  the  fame  of  an  immortal  verse. 
Oh   could    the    Muse   my  ravish'd    breast 
inspire 
With  warmth  like  yours,  and  raise  an  equal 

fire, 
Unnumber'd    beauties    in    my   verse    should 

shine. 
And  Virgil's  Italy  should  j-ield  to  mine ! 
See    how   the    golden    groves    around    me 
smile, 
That  shun  the  coast  of  Britain's  stormy  isle. 
Or   when   transplanted   and    preserved    with 

care. 
Curse  the  cold  clime,  and  starve  in  northern 

air. 
Here   kindly    warmth    their    mounting    juice 

ferments 
To  nobler  tastes,  and  more  exalted  scents  : 
Even  the  rough   rocks   with   tender   myrtle 

bloom. 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfume. 
Bear  me,  some  god,  to  Baia's  gentle  seats, 
Or  cover  me  in  Umbria's  green  retreats ; 
"VMiere  western  gales  eternally  reside, 
A  nd  all  the  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride  : 
Blossoms,   and  fruits,  and   flowers   together 

rise. 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confusion  lies. 

Immortal  glories  in  my  mind  revive. 
And  in  my  soul  a  thousand  passions  strive, 


From  1689  to  1727.] 


A  LETTER  FROM  ITALY. 


[Joseph  Addison 


When  Rome's  exalted  beauties  I  descry 

Magnificent  in  piles  of  ruin  lie. 

An  amphitheatre's  amazinfj  hei{,'ht 

Here  fills  my  eye  with  terror  and  deliplit, 

That  on  its  public  shows  unpeopled  Rome, 

And  helil  uucrowdod  nations  in  its  womb  ; 

Hero  pillars  rough  with  sculptui'o  pierce  the 

skies ; 
And  here  the  proud  triumphal  arches  rise, 
Whore   the  old   Romans'  deathless  acts  dis- 

play'd, 
Their  base,  degenerate  progeny  upbraid  : 
Whole  rivers  here  forsake  the  fields  below, 
And  wondering  at  thuir  height  through  airy 
channels  fiow. 
Still   to   now  scenes  my  wandering  Muse 
retires, 
And    the    dumb    show    of    breathing    rocks 

admires ; 
"Wliero   the   smooth  chisel  all   its  force   has 

shown, 
And  softcu'd  into  flesh  the  rugged  stone. 
In  solemn  silence,  a  majestic  baud. 
Heroes,  and  gods,  and  Roman  consuls  stand  ; 
Stem  tj'rants,  whom  their  cruelties  renown, 
And  emperors  in  Parian  marble  frowai  ; 
While  the  bright  dames,  to  whom  thej-  humble 

sued. 
Still  show  the  charms  that  their  proud  hearts 
subdued. 
Fain  would  I  Raphael's  godlike  art  rehearse, 
And  show  the  immortal  labours  in  my  verse, 
Where  from  the  mingled  strength  of  shade  and 

Hght 
A  new  creation  rises  to  my  sight. 
Such  heavenly  figui-es  from  his  pencil  flow, 
So  warm  with  life  his  blended  colours  glow. 
From  theme  to  theme   with   secret   pleasm-e 

toss'd, 
Amidst  the  soft  variety  I'm  lost : 
Here  pleasing  airs  my  ravish' d  soul  confound 
With  circling  notes  and  labyrinths  of  sound  ; 
Here  domes  and  temples  rise  in  distant  views, 
And  opening  jialaces  in\'ite  my  Muse. 

How  has  kind  Heaven  adorn' d  the  happy 
land, 
And  acattor'd  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand  I 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores. 
Her    blooming    mountains     and     her    sunny 

shores. 
With  all   the    gifts   that   heaven   and   eai-th 

impart. 
The  smiles  of  nature  and  the  charms  of  art, 
WliUo  proud  oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns. 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  Jiappy  plains  ? 
The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
The     reddening    orange     and     the    swelling 

grain  : 
Joyless  ho  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wines. 
And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade  repines  : 
Starves,   in   the   midst   of     nature's    bounty 

cursed. 
And  in  the  loadcn  vineyard  dies  for  thirst. 

0  Liberty,  thou  goddess  heavenly  bright. 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight  I 


Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign. 
And  smiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train  ; 
Eased    of    her    load,    subjection    grows   more 

light. 
And  poverty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  sight ; 
Thou  niak'st  tlie  {rlooniy  face  of  nature  gay,    ■ 
Giv'st  beauty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the 
day. 
Thee,  goddess,  thee,  Britannia's  isle  adores; 
How  has  she  oft  exhausted  all  her  stores. 
How   oft    in   fields    of    death    thy   presence 
]  sought, 

I   Nor    thinks    the     mighty    prize     too    dearly 
I  bought ! 

I   On  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 
j   Tlie  gi-apes  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine, 
j    With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil, 
I    And  the  fat  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil  : 
j   We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
I    In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies, 
I    Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heaven  repine. 
Though   oer  our   heads  the   frozen    Pleiads 

shine : 
'Tis  liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle, 
Ajid  makes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak 
mountains  smile. 
Others  A\-ith  towering  piles  may  please  the 
sight. 
And  in  their  proud  aspiring  domes  delight ; 
A  nicer  touch  to  the  stretch'd  canvas  give, 
Or  teach  their  animated  rocks  to  live  : 
'Tis  Britain's  care  to  watch  o'er  Europe's  fate, 
And  hold  in  balance  each  contending  state. 
To    threaten  bold    presumptuous   kings  with 

war. 
And  answer  her  afflicted  neighbours'  prayer. 
The    Dane   and    Swede,  roused   up  by  fierce 

alarms, 
Bless  the  wise  conduct  of  her  pious  arms  : 
Soon  as  her  fleets  appear,  their  terrors  cease, 
And  all  the  northern    world    lies    hush'd  in 
peace. 

The   ambitious   Gaul   beholds  with    secret 
dread 
Her  thunder  aim'd  at  his  aspiring  head. 
And  fain  lier  godlike  sons  would  disunite 
By  foreign  gold,  or  bj'  domestic  spite  ; 
But  strives  in  vain  to  conquer  or  divide, 
Whom   Nassau's   arms  defend  and   counsels 
guide. 

Fired  with  the  name,  which  I  so  oft  have 
found 
The    distant    climes    and    dififerent    tongues 

resound, 
I  bridle  in  my  struggling  Muse  with  pain, 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  bohler  strain. 
But  I've  already  troubled  you  too  long, 
Nor  dare  attempt  a  more  adventurous  song. 
My  humble  verse  demands  a  softer  theme, 
A  painted  meadow,  or  a  purling  stream  ; 
Unfit  for  heroes,  whom  immortal  lays. 
And  lines  like  Virgil's,  or  like  yours,  should 
praise. 

Joseph  AddUon. — Cora  1672,  Ditd  1709. 
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766.— AN  ODE. 

Tlic  spacious  firmament  on  hiffb, 

AVitli  all  the  lilue  ethereal  sky. 

And  spanirled  heavens,  a  .«hiiuug  frame, 

Their  gi-eat  Original  proclaim. 

The  unwearied  Sun  from  day  to  day 

Does  his  Creator's  power  display  ; 

And  publishes,  to  every  land, 

The  work  of  an  almighty  hand. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
The  Moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale  ; 
And  nightly,  to  the  listening  Earth, 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth  : 
"Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  burn. 
And  all  the  planets,  in  their  turn. 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

"\Miat  though,  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball  : 
"What  though  no  real  voice,  nor  sound 
Amidst  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  : 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice  ; 
For  ever  singing  as  they  shine  : 
"  The  hand  that  made  lis  is  divine." 

Joseph  Addison.— Born  1672,  Died  1709. 


767.— A  HYMN. 

"Wlien  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God, 

My  rising  soul  surveys  ; 
Transported  with  the  view,  I'm  lost 

In  wonder,  love,  and  praise. 

O  how  shall  words  with  equal  warmth 

The  gratitiide  declare, 
That  glows  -within  my  ra^-ish"d  heart ! 

But  thou  canst  read  it  there. 

Thy  providence  my  life  sustain' d, 

And  all  my  wants  redress'd, 
When  in  the  silent  womb  I  lay, 

And  hung  upon  the  breast. 

To  all  my  weak  complaints  and  cries 

Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear. 
Ere  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  had  learnt 

To  form  themselves  in  prayer. 

Unnumber'd  comforts  to  my  soul 

Thy  tender  care  bestow' d. 
Before  my  infant  heart  conceived 

From  whence  these  comforts  flow'd. 

"When  in  the  slippery  paths  of  youth 

With  heedless  steps  I  ran. 
Thine  arm  unseen  convey' d  me  safe, 

And  led  me  up  to  man. 

Through  hidden  dangers,  toils,  and  death, 

It  gently  clear' d  my  way ; 
And  through  the  pleasing  snares  of  vice, 

More  to  be  fear'd  than  they. 


Wien  worn  with  sickness,  oft  hast  Thou 

With  health  renew' d  my  face  ; 
And  when  in  sins  and  sorrows  sunk, 

Revived  my  soul  with  grace. 

Thy  bounteoiis  hand  with  worldly  bliss 

Has  made  my  ciip  run  o'er, 
And  in  a  kind  and  faithful  friend 

Has  doubled  all  my  store. 

Ten  tho\isand  thousand  precious  gifts 

i\Iy  daily  thanks  employ  ; 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart. 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy. 

Through  every  period  of  my  life, 

Thy  goodness  I'll  pursue  ; 
.t\jid  after  death,  in  distant  worlds. 

The  glorious  theme  renew. 

When  nature  fails,  and  day  and  night 

Divide  thy  works  no  more. 
My  ever-grateful  heart,  O  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  shall  adore. 

Through  all  eternity,  to  Thee 

A  joyful  song  I'll  raise  ; 
For,  oh  !  eternity's  too  short 

To  litter  all  thy  praise. 

Joseph  Addison.— Born  1672,  Died  1709. 


768.— AN  ODE. 

How  are  thy  servants  blest,  0  Lonl  ! 

How  sure  is  their  defence  ! 
Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide, 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 

In  foreign  realms,  and  lands  remote. 

Supported  by  thy  care. 
Through  burning  climes  I  pass'd  unhurt, 

And  breathed  in  tainted  air. 

Thy  mercy  sweeten' d  every  soil, 

Made  every  region  please  ; 
The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd, 

And  smooth'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas. 

Think,  O  my  soul,  devoutly  think, 

How,  with  affrighted  eyes. 
Thou  saw'st  the  wide-extended  deep 

In  all  its  horrors  rise. 

Confusion  dwelt  in  every  face. 

And  fear  in  every  heart ; 
W^hen   waves   on   waves,    and    gulphs    on 
gulphs, 

O'ercame  the  pilot's  art. 

Yet  then  from  all  my  griefs,  0  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free  ; 
Wliilst,  in  the  confidence  of  prayer, 

My  soul  took  hold  on  Thee. 
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For  thouyli  in  dreadful  whirls  wo  liuiig 

Hife'h  on  tho  broken  wave, 
I  knew  Thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 

Nor  impotent  to  save. 

The  storm  was  laid,  tho  winds  retired, 

01>edicnt  to  thy  will  ; 
The  sea  that  roar'd  at  thy  command, 

At  thy  command  was  still. 

In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death, 

Thy  jjoodncss  I'll  adore  ; 
And  praise  Thco  for  tliy  mercies  past, 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

My  life,  if  Tliou  prcserv'st  my  life, 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be  ; 
And  death,  if  deatli  must  be  my  doom. 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  Thee. 

Joseph  Addison.— Born  1C72,  Died  1709. 


769.— A  HYJIX. 

When  rising  from  the  bed  of  death, 
O'crwhclm'd  with  guilt  and  fear, 

I  see  niy  Maker  face  to  face  ; 
O  liow  shall  I  appear ! 

If  yet,  while  pardon  may  be  found. 

And  mei-cy  may  be  sought. 
My  heart  with  inward  hoiTor  shrinks, 

And  trembles  at  the  thought : 

WTien  Thou,  0  Lord,  shalt  stand  disclosed 

In  majesty  severe. 
And  sit  in  judgment  on  my  soul ; 

O  how  shall  I  appear  ! 

But  Thou  hast  told  the  troubled  soid, 

Wlio  does  her  sins  lament, 
The  timely  tribute  of  her  tears 

Shall  endless  woe  prevent. 

Then  sec  the  sorrows  of  my  heart, 

Ere  yet  it  be  too  late ; 
And  add  my  Saviour's  dying  groans, 

To  give  those  sorrows  weight. 

For  never  shall  my  sold  despaii- 

Her  iiardon  to  procure, 
"Who  knows  thy  only  Son  has'died 

To  make  that  pardon  siu-e. 

Josci)h  Addison.— Born  1672,  Died  1709. 


770.— PARAPHRASE  ON  PSALM  XXIII. 

The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare. 
And  feed  mc  with  a  shepherd's  care  ; 
His  presence  shall  my  wants;  sujijily. 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye  : 
My  noon-day  walks  He  shall  attend. 
And  all  my  mitlnight  hours  defend. 


Wlien  in  tho  sultry  glebe  I  faint. 
Or  on  tho  thirsty  mountain  pant ; 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads 
My  weary  wandering  steps  He  leads  : 
AVhere  peaceful  rivers,  soft  and  slow, 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  flow. 

Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread, 
"With  gloomy  horrors  overspread, 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill, 
For  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  mo  still ; 
Tliy  friendly  crook  shall  give  mo  aid, 
And  guide  me  through  the  di-eadful  shade. 

Though  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way, 
Tliroug}i  devious  lonely  wilds  I  stray, 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  wants  beguile  : 
The  baiTon  wilderness  shall  smile, 
^Xith.  sudden  greens  and  herbage  crown' d. 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 

Joseph  Addison. — Born  1G72,  Died  1709. 


771.— MORNING. 

Now  hardly  here  and  there  a  hackney-coach 
Appearing  showed  the  ruddy  morn's  approach. 
Tho  slipshod  'prentice  from  his  master's  door 
Had  pai-od  tho  dirt,  and  sprinkled  round  tho 

floor. 
Now  Moll  had  whirled  her  mop  with  dexterous 

airs, 
Prepared  to  scrub  the  entry  and  the  stairs. 
The    youth    with   broomj'   stumps   began  to 

trace 
The  kennel's  edge,  where  wheels  had  worn  the 

place. 
The  smaU-coal  man  was  heard  with  cadence 

deep. 
Till   drowTi'd   in   shriller  notes   of   cliimney- 

sweep  : 
Duns  at  his  lordship's  gate  began  to  meet ; 
And  brick-dust  Moll  had  scream'd  through  half 

the  street. 
Tho  tiu-nkey  now  his  flock  returning  sees. 
Duly  let  out  a-uights  to  steal  for  fees  ; 
The  watchful  bailift's  take  theii-  silent  stands. 
And   schoolboys  lag  with   satchels   in   their 

hands. 

Jonathan  Sivift. — Bom  1GG7,  Died  1745. 


772.— DESCRIPTION   OF  A  CITY 
SHOWER. 

Careful  obsci-vers  maj'  foretell  the  hour 

(By  sure  prognostics)  when  to  dread  a  shower, 

Wliile   rain   depends,  the   pensive   cat   gives 

o'er 
Her  frolics,  and  pursues  her  tail  no  more. 
Returning    home    at    night,    you'll    find    the? 

sink 
Strike  your  ofi"cnded  sense  with  double  stink. 
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If  Ton  be  wise,  then  gro  not  far  to  dine  ; 
You'll  spend  in  coach-liire  more  than  save  in 

wine. 
A  coming  shower  your  shooting  corns  presage, 
Old  aches  will  tlirob,  your  hollow  tooth  will 

rage : 
Sauntering  in  coflfee-house  is  Dnlmau  seen  ; 
He   damns    the    climate,   and    comiilains    of 
spleen. 
Meanwhile  the  south,  rising  with   dabbled 
wings, 
A  sable  cloud  athwart  the  welkin  flings. 
That  swilled  more  liquor  than  it  could  con- 
tain. 
And.  like  a  drunkard,  gives  it  up  again. 
Brisk  Susan  whips  her  linen  from  the  rope, 
While    the    first    drizzling   shower   is   borne 

aslope : 
Such  is  that  sprinkling,  which  some  careless 

quean 
Flirts  on  you    from    her    mop — but    not    so 

clean  : 
You  fly,  invoke  the  gods  ;  then  turning,  stop 
To   rail;    she,    singing,    still    whirls   on    her 

mop. 
Not   yet  the  dust  had  shunned  the  unequal 

strife. 
But,  aided  by  the  wind,  fought  still  for  life, 
And  wafted  with  its  foe  by  violent  giist, 
'Twas  doubtful  which  was  rain,    and   which 

was  dust. 
Ah  1  where  must  needy  poet  seek  for  aid, 
■\Mien  dust  and  rain  at  once  his  coat  invade  ? 
Sole  coat,  where  dust  cemented  by  the  rain 
Erects  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  cloudy  stain  ! 
Now  in   contiguous  drops  the  flood  comes 
down, 
Threatening  with  deluge  this  devoted  town. 
To  shops  in  crowds  the  daggled  females  fly, 
Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  buy. 
The  Templar  spruce,  while  every  spout 's  a- 

broach, 
Stays  till  'tis  fair,  yet  seems  to  call  a  coach. 
The  tucked-up  sempstress  walks  with  hasty 

strides, 
■\Vhile  streams  run  down  her  oiled  umbrella's 

sides. 
Here  various  kinds,  by  various  fortunes  led, 
Commence  acquaintance  underneath  a  shed. 
Triumphant  Tories  and  desponding  Whigs    . 
Forget   their   feuds,  and  join  to   save   their 

wigs. 
Boxed  in  a  chair  the  beau  impatient  sits, 
"\Miile  spouts  run  clattering  o'er  the  roof  by 

fits; 
And  ever  and  anon  A\'ith  frightful  din 
The    leather     sounds  ;      he    trembles    from 

within. 
So  when   Troy   chairmen  bore   the    wooden 

steed. 
Pregnant  with  Greeks  impatient  to  be  freed 
(Those  bully  Greeks,  who,  as  the  moderns  do. 
Instead     of     paying     chairmen,     run     them 

through), 
Laocoon  struck  the  outside  with  his  spear. 
And  each  imprisoned  hero  quaked  for  fear. 


Now  from  all  parts  the   swelling   kennels 

flow. 
And  bear  their  trophies  with  them  as  they 

go: 
Filths  of  all  hues  and  odours  seem  to  tell 
What  street  they  sailed  from  by  their  sight 

and  smell. 
They,  as  each  torrent  drives  with  rapid  force, 
From  Smithfield  or  St.  'Pulchre's  shape  their 

course. 
And  in  huge   confluence  joined  at  Snowhill 

ridge, 
Fall   from    the    conduit    prone    to    Holborn 

Bridge. 
Sweepings  from  butchers'  stalls,  dung,  guts, 

and  blood. 
Drowned  puppies,  stinking  sprats,  all  drenched 

in  mud. 
Dead  cats,  and  turnip-tops,    come   tumbling 

down  the  flood. 

Jonatlian  Swift. — Born  1667,  Dial  1745. 


773.— BAUCIS  AND  PHILEMON. 

In  ancient  times,  as  story  tells. 
The  saints  would  often  leave  their  cells. 
And  stroll  about,  but  hide  their  quality. 
To  try  good  people's  hospitality. 

It  happened  on  a  winter  night 
(As  authors  of  the  legend  write), 
Two  brother  hermits,  saints  by  trade, 
Taking  their  tour  in  masquerade. 
Disguised  in  tattered  habits  went 
To  a  small  village  down  in  Kent ; 
Where,  in  the  strollers'  canting  strain, 
They  begged  from  door  to  door  in  vain  ; 
Tried  every  tone  might  pity  win. 
But  not  a  soul  would  let  them  in. 

Ova  wandering  saints  in  woful  state. 
Treated  at  this  ungodly  rate, 
Having  through  all  the  A-illage  past. 
To  a  small  cottage  came  at  last, 
Where  dwelt  a  pood  old  honest  yeoman, 
Called  in  the  neighbourhood  Philemon, 
Wlio  kindly  did  the  saints  invite 
In  his  poor  hut  to  pass  the  night. 
And  then  the  hospitable  sire 
Bid  Goody  Baucis  mend  the  fire. 
While  ho  from  oiit  the  chimney  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  off  the  hook, 
And  freely  from  the  fattest  side 
Cut  out  large  slices  to  be  fried  ; 
Then  stepped  aside  to  fetch  them  drink. 
Filled  a  large  jug  up  to  the  brink. 
And  saw  it  fairly  twice  go  round ; 
Yet  (what  was  wonderful)  they  found 
'Twas  still  replenished  to  the  top. 
As  if  they  ne'er  had  touched  a  drop. 
The  good  old  couple  were  amazed. 
And  often  on  each  other  gazed : 
For  both  were  frighted  to  the  heart, 
And  just  began  to  cry — "What  art  ?  " 
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Then  softly  turned  aside  to  view, 
Whether  the  light^i  were  burninj''  blue. 
The  gontlo  pilj^i-inis,  soon  aware  on't, 
ToUl  them  tlioir  calling  and  their  errant : 
Good  folks,  you  need  not  be  afraicl, 
AVe  arc  but  saints,  the  hermits  said ; 
Xo  hurt  shall  conio  to  yon  or  yours  ; 
But.  for  that  pack  of  churlish  boors, 
Not  lit  to  live  on  Christian  RTOund, 
They  and  their  houses  shall  bo  drowned  : 
While  you  shall  see  your  cottage  rise, 
And  grow  a  church  before  your  eyes. 

They  scarce  had  spoke,  when  fair  and  soft 
The  roof  began  to  mount  aloft ; 
Aloft  rose  every  beam  and  rafter. 
The  heavy  wall  climbed  slowly-  after. 

The  chimney  widened,  and  grew  higher, 
Became  a  steeple  with  a  spire. 

The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist, 
And  there  stood  fastened  to  a  joist ; 
But  \vith  the  up-side  down,  to  show 
Its  inclination  for  below  : 
In  vain  ;  for  some  superior  force. 
Applied  at  bottom,  stops  its  course  ; 
Doomed  ever  in  suspense  to  dwell, 
'Tis  now  no  kettle,  but  a  bell. 

A  wooden  jack,  which  had  almost 
Lost  by  disuse  the  art  to  roast, 
A  sudden  alteration  feels, 
Increased  by  new  intestine  wheels  : 
And,  what  exalts  the  wonder  more, 
The  number  made  the  motion  slower  ; 
Tlie  flier,  which,  though  't  had  leaden  feet, 
Turned  round  so  quick,  you  scarce  could  see't. 
Now,  slackened  by  some  secret  power, 
Can  hardly  move  an  inch  an  hour. 
The  jack  and  chimney,  near  allied, 
Had  never  left  each  other's  side  : 
The  chimney  to  a  steeple  grown, 
The  jack  would  not  be  left  alone  : 
But,  up  against  the  steeple  reared. 
Became  a  clock,  and  still  adhereil : 
And  still  its  love  to  household  cares 
B}'  a  shrill  voice  at  noon  declares  ; 
Warning  the  cook-maid  not  to  burn 
That  roast  meat,  which  it  cannot  tnm. 
The  gro.aning  chair  was  seen  to  crawl 
Like  a  huge  snail,  half  up  the  wall ; 
There  stuck  aloft  in  public  view, 
And,  with  small  change,  a  pulpit  grew. 

The  porringers,  that  in  a  row 
Hung  high,  and  made  a  glittering  show. 
To  a  less  noble  substance  changed. 
Were  now  but  leathern  buckets  ranged. 

The  ballads  pasted  on  the  wall. 
Of  Joan  of  France,  and  English  Moll, 
Fair  Eosamond.  and  Kobin  Hood, 
The  Little  Children  in  the  Wood, 
Now  seemed  to  look  abundance  better, 
Improved  in  picture,  size,  and  letter : 
And  high  in  order  placed,  describe 
The  heraldry  of  every  tribe. 

A  bedstead  of  the  antique  mode, 
Compact  of  timber  many  a  load  ; 
Such  as  our  grandsires  wont  to  use. 
Was  metamorphosed  into  pews  ; 


Which  still  their  ancient  nature  keep, 
By  lodging  folks  disposed  to  sleep. 

The  cottage,  by  such  featrt  aH  theso, 
Grown  to  a  church  Vjy  just  degrees  ; 
The  hermits  then  desire  their  host 
To  ask  for  what  he  fancieil  most. 
Philemon,  having  paused  a  while. 
Returned  them  thanks  in  homely  style ; 
Then  said.  My  house  is  grown  so  fine, 
^lethinks  I  still  would  call  it  mine  : 
I'm  old,  and  fain  would  live  at  ease  ; 
Make  me  the  parson,  if  you  please. 
He  spoke,  and  presently  he  feels 
His  grazier's  coat  fall  down  his  heels  : 
Ho  sees,  yet  hardly  can  believe. 
About  each  arm  a  pudding  sleeve  : 
His  waistcoat  to  a  cassock  grew, 
And  both  assumed  a  salile  hue ; 
But  being  old,  continued  just 
As  threadbare  and  as  full  of  dust. 
His  talk  was  now  of  tithes  and  dues  ; 
Could  smoke  his  i>ipe,  and  read  the  news  : 
Knew  how  to  preach  olil  sermons  next, 
Vamped  in  the  preface  and  the  text : 
At  christenings  well  could  act  liis  part, 
And  had  the  serN-ice  all  by  heart : 
Wished  women  might  have  children  fast, 
And  thought  whose  sow  had  farrowed  last : 
Against  dissenters  would  repine. 
And  stood  up  firm  for  right  di\'ine  : 
Found  his  head  filled  with  manj-  a  sj'stem. 
But  classic  authors — he  ne'er  missed  them. 

Thus  having  furbished  up  a  parson, 
Dame   Baucis   next   they  played   their  farce. 

on : 
Instead  of  home-spun  coifs,  were  seen 
Good  pinners,  edged  with  Colberteen  : 
Her  petticoat,  transformed  apace, 
Became  black  satin  flounced  with  lace. 
Plain  Goody  would  no  longer  down  : 
'Twas  madam  in  her  grogram  gown. 
Philemon  was  in  great  suprise. 
And  hardly  could  believe  his  eyes : 
Amazed  to  see  her  look  so  prim  ; 
And  she  admired  as  much  at  him. 

Thus,  happy  in  their  change  of  life, 
Were  several  years  the  man  and  wife  : 
AMien  on  a  da}-  which  proved  their  last, 
Discoursing  o'er  old  stories  past, 
They  went  by  chance,  amidst  their  talk. 
To  the  churchyard  to  fetch  a  walk  ; 
When  Baucis  hastily  cried  out, 
My  dear,  I  see  your  forehead  sprout ! 
Sprout,  quoth  the  man,  what's  this  you  tell 

us? 
I  hope  you  don't  believe  me  jealous  ? 
But  j-et,  methinks,  I  feel  it  true  : 

And  really  yours  is  budding  too 

Nay now  I  cannot  stir  my  foot ; 

It  feels  as  if  'twere  taking  root. 

Description  would  but  tire  my  Muse : 
In  short,  they  both  were  turned  to  yews. 

Old  Goodman  Dolison.  of  the  green, 
Ecmombers  ho  the  trees  hath  seen  : 
He'll  talk  of  them  fnim  noon  tiU  night, 
And  goes  with  folks  to  show  the  sisjht ; 
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On  Sundays,  after  eveninfr  xn-ayer, 
He  gathers  all  the  parish  there  ; 
Points  out  the  place  of  cither  yevr. 
Here  Baucis,  there  Pliilemon  grew, 
Till  once  a  parson  of  oiu-  town. 
To  mend  his  barn,  cut  Baucis  down  ; 
At  which,  'tis  hard  to  be  believed, 
How  much  the  other  tree  was  grieved  ; 
Grew  scrubby,  died  a-top,  was  stunted  ; 
So  the  next  parson  stubbed  and  biu'nt  it. 

Jonathan  Swift. — Bora  1667,  Died  17-15. 


774.— VERSES  OX  HIS  OVTS  DEATH. 

As  Rochefoucault  his  maxims  drew 
From  nature,  J  believe  them  true  : 
They  argue  no  corrupted  mind 
In  him  ;  the  fault  is  in  mankind. 

Tliis  maxim  more  than  aU  the  rest 
Is  thought  too  base  for  human  breast : 
•■  In  all  distresses  of  our  friends. 
We  first  consult  our  private  ends  ; 
AVhile  nature,  kindly  bent  to  ease  us, 
Points  out  some  circumstance  to  please  us. 

If  this  perhaps  your  patience  move, 
Let  reason  and  experience  prove. 

We  all  behold  with  envious  eyes 
Our  equal  raised  above  our  size. 
Who  would  not  at  a  crowded  show 
Stand  liigh  himself,  keep  others  low  ?    . 
I  love  my  friend  as  well  as  j'ou  ; 
But  wliy  should  he  obstruct  my  view  ? 
Then  let  me  have  the  higher  post ; 
Suppose  it  but  an  inch  at  most. 
If  in  a  battle  you  should  find 
One,  whom  j'ou  love  of  all  mankind, 
Had  some  heroic  action  done, 
A  champion  kill'd,  or  trophy  won  ; 
Rather  than  thus  be  over-topt, 
Would  you  not  wish  his  laurels  cropt  ? 
Dear  honest  Ned  is  in  the  gout. 
Lies  racked  with  joain,  and  you  without  : 
How  jiatiently  you  hear  him  groan  ! 
How  glad  the  case  is  not  your  own  I 

"What  poet  would  not  grieve  to  see 
His  brother  write  as  well  as  lie  ? 
But,  rather  than  they  should  excel, 
■\Vould  wish  his  rivals  all  in  hell  ? 

Her  end  when  Emulation  misses, 
She  turns  to  envj-,  stings,  and  hisses  : 
The  strongest  friendship  yields  to  pride, 
L'nless  the  odds  be  on  our  .side. 
Vain  human  kind  !  fantastic  race  ! 
Thy  various  follies  who  can  trace  ? 
Self-love,  ambition,  envy,  pride, 
Their  empire  in  our  hearts  di\-ide. 
Give  others  riches,  power,  and  station, 
'Tis  all  to  me  an  usurjiation. 
I  have  no  title  to  asjnre ; 
Yet.  when  you  .«ink,  I  seem  the  higher. 
Jn  Pope  I  cannot  read  a  line, 
But  with  a  sigh  I  wish  it  mine  : 


When  he  can  in  one  couplet  fix 

]\Iore  sense  than  I  can  do  in  six  ; 

It  gives  me  such  a  jealous  fit, 

I  cry,  "  Pox  take  him  and  his  wit !  " 

I  grieve  to  be  outdone  by  Gay 

In  my  own  humorous  biting  way. 

Arbuthnot  is  no  more  my  friend. 

Who  dares  to  irony  pretend, 

AVhich  I  was  born  to  introduce. 

Refined  it  first,  and  showed  its  use. 

St.  John,  as  well  as  Pulteney,  knows 

That  I  had  some  repute  for  prose  ; 

And,  till  they  drove  me  out  of  date, 

Could  maid  a  minister  of  state. 

If  they  have  mortified  my  pride. 

And  made  me  throw  my  pen  aside ; 

If  with  such  talents  Heaven  hath  bless'd  'cm. 

Have  I  not  reason  to  detest  'em  ? 

To  all  my  foes,  dear  Fortune,  send 
Thy  gifts,  but  never  to  my  friend  : 
I  tamely  can  endure  the  first ; 
But  this  with  envy  makes  me  burst. 

Thus  much  may  serve  by  way  of  proem  ; 
Proceed  we  therefore  to  our  poem. 

The  time  is  not  remote  when  I 
Must  by  the  course  of  nature  die  ; 
"Wlien,  I  foresee,  my  special  fi-iends 
Will  try  to  find  their  private  ends  : 
And,  though  'tis  hardly  understood 
Wliich  way  my  death  can  do  them  good. 
Yet  thus,  methinks,  I  hear  them  speak : 
"  See  how  the  Dean  begins  to  break  ! 
Poor  gentleman,  he  droops  apace  ! 
You  plainly  find  it  in  his  face. 
That  old  vertigo  in  his  head 
WiU  never  leave  him  till  he's  dead. 
Besides,  his  memory  decays  : 
He  recollects  not  what  he  says  ; 
He  cannot  call  his  friends  to  mind ; 
Forgets  the  place  where  last  he  dined ; 
Plies  you  with  stories  o'er  and  o'er ; 
He  told  them  fifty  times  before. 
How  does  he  fancy  we  can  sit 
To  hear  his  out-of-fashion  wit  ? 
But  he  takes  up  with  younger  folks. 
Who  for  his  wine  will  bear  his  jokes. 
Faith,  he  must  make  his  stories  shorter. 
Or  change  his  comrades  once  a  quarter ; 
In  half  the  time  he  talks  them  round. 
There  must  another  set  be  found. 

For  poetry,  he's  past  his  prime  : 
He  takes  an  hour  to  find  a  rhyme ; 
His  fire  is  out,  his  wit  decayed, 
His  fancy  sunk,  his  Muse  a  jade. 
i    I'd  have  him  throw  away  his  pen — 
I    But  there's  no  talking  to  some  men." 

And  then  their  tenderness  api;)ear3 
By  adding  largely  to  my  years  : 
"  He's  older  than  he  would  be  reckon' d. 
And  wcU  remembers  Charles  the  Second. 
He  hardly  drinks  a  pint  of  wine  ; 
And  that,  I  doubt,  is  no  good  sign. 
His  stomach  too  begins  to  fail ; 
Last  year  we  thought  liim  strong  and  hale  ; 
But  now  he's  quite  another  thing  : 
I  wish  ho  may  hold  out  till  spring." 
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Thoy  hup  thcmsolvos  and  reason  thus  : 

"  It  is  not  yet  ko  bad  with  us  !  " 
In  .such  a  case  they  talk  in  trojies, 

And  by  their  fears  express  their  hopes. 

Some  {^Teat  misfortune  to  portend, 

No  enemy  can  match  a  friend. 

With  all  the  kindness  they  profess, 

The  merit  of  a  lucky  g'uoss 

(When  dally  how-d'ye'.s  come  of  conrso. 

And  servants  answer,   "  Worse  and  worse  I  ") 

Would  please  thoni  bettor,  than  to  tell, 

That,  ■'  God  be  jtraised,  the  Dean  is  well."' 

Then  he  who  prophesied  the  l)est, 

Approves  his  foresight  to  the  rest : 

"  You  know  I  always  fear'd  the  worst, 

And  often  told  you  so  at  first." 

He'd  rather  choose  that  I  should  die, 

Than  his  predictions  prove  a  lie. 

Not  one  foretells  I  shall  recover  ; 

But  all  agree  to  give  me  over. 

Yet  should  some  neighbour  feci  a  pain 

Just  in  the  parts  where  I  complain ; 

How  many  a  message  would  he  send  ! 
What  hearty  prayers  that  I  should  mend  ! 

Inquire  what  regimen  I  kept  P 

AMuit  gave  me  ease,  and  how  I  slept  ? 

And  more  lament  when  I  was  dead. 

Than  all  the  snivellers  round  my  bei. 
My  good  companions,  never  fear  ; 

For,  though  you  may  mistake  a  year. 

Though  your  prognostics  run  too  fast, 

They  must  be  verified  at  last. 
Behold  the  fatal  day  arrive  I 
"  How  is  the  Dean  r  '" — "  He's  just  alive." 

Now  the  departing  prayer  is  read  ; 

He  hardly  breathes — the  Dean  is  dead. 
Before  the  passing-bell  begun, 

The  news  through  half  the  town  is  mm. 
"  Oh  !  may  wo  all  for  death  prepare  ! 
What  has  he  left  r  and  who's  his  heir  ?  " 
"  I  know  no  more  than  what  the  news  is  ; 
'Tis  all  bequcath'd  to  public  uses." 
"  To  public  uses  !  there's  a  whim  ! 
What  had  tho  public  done  for  him  ? 
Mere  envy,  avarice,  and  pride  : 
He  gave  it  all — l>ut  first  ho  died. 
And  had  tho  Dean,  in  all  the  nation. 
No  worthy  friend,  no  poor  relation  ? 
So  ready  to  do  strangers  good. 
Forgetting  his  own  flesh  and  blood  I  " 

Now  Grub-street  wits  are  all  employ'd  ; 
With  elegies  the  town  is  cloy'd  : 
Some  paragi'aph  in  every  paper. 
To  curse  the  Dean,  or  bless  the  Drapier. 

The  doctors,  tender  of  their  fame, 
Wisely  on  me  laj'  all  the  blame. 
'•  We  must  confess,  his  case  was  nice  ; 
But  he  would  never  take  advice. 
Had  ho  been  ruled,  for  aught  appears. 
He  might  have  lived  these  twenty  years  : 
For,  wlien  we  opeu'd  him,  wo  found 
That  all  his  vital  parts  were  sound." 

From  Dublin  soon  to  London  spread, 
'Tis  told  at  court,  '•  tho  Dean  is  dead." 
And  Lady  SuH'olk,  in  the  spleen, 
Kuns  laughing  up  to  tell  the  queen. 


Tho  queen,  ho  gracionB,  mild,  and  goml. 
Cries,  "  Is  ho  gone  !  'ti.s  time  lie  should. 
He's  dead,  you  say  ;  then  let  him  rot : 
I'm  glad  tho  medals  were  forgot. 
I  promised  him,  I  o\vn  ;  but  when  ? 
I  only  was  the  princess  then  : 
But  now,  as  consort  of  the  kinff, 
You  know,  'tis  quite  another  thing." 

Now  Chartres,  at  Sir  Robert's  levee. 
Tells  with  a  sneer  the  tidings  heavj' ; 
'■  Why,  if  ho  died  without  his  shoes," 
Cries  Bob,  '"  I'm  sorry  for  the  news  : 
Oh,  were  the  wretch  but  living  still, 
And  in  his  place  my  good  friend  Will  I 
Or  had  a  mitre  on  his  head, 
Provided  Bolingbroke  were  dead  !  " 

Now  Curll  his  shop  from  rubbish  drains  : 
Three  genuine  tomes  of  Swift's  remains  ! 
And  then,  to  make  them  pass  the  glibber. 
Revised  by  Tibbalds,  Moore,  and  Cibbcr. 
He'll  treat  me  as  he  does  my  betters. 
Publish  my  will,  my  life,  my  letters  ; 
Revive  the  libels  born  to  die  : 
W'liich  Pope  must  bear  as  well  as  I. 

Here  shift  the  scene  to  represent 
How  those  I  love  my  death  lament. 
Poor  Pope  will  grieve  a  month,  and  Gay 
A  week,  and  Arliuthnot  a  day. 

St.  John  liimself  will  scarce  forbear 
To  bite  his  pen,  and  drop  a  tear. 
The  rest  will  give  a  shrug,  and  cry, 
"  I'm  sorrj- — but  we  all  must  die  !  " 

Inditfcrence,  clad  in  wisdom's  guise, 
All  fortitude  of  mind  supplies  : 
For  how  can  stony  bowels  melt 
In  those  who  never  pity  felt ! 
WTien  we  are  lash'd,  they  kiss  the  red, 
Resigning  to  the  will  of  God. 

The  fools,  my  juniors  by  a  year, 
Are  tortured  with  suspense  and  fear ; 
Who  wisely  thought  my  age  a  screen, 
"Wlien  death  ai)proach'd,  to  stand  between  : 
The  screen  removed,  tl»eir  hearts  are  trembling; 
They  mourn  for  me  without  dissembling. 

My  female  friends,  whose  tender  hearts 
Have  better  learn'd  to  act  their  parts. 
Receive  tho  news  in  doleful  dumps  : 
"  The  Dean  is  dead  :  (Pray  what  is  trumps  ':) 
Then,  Lord  have  mercj-  on  his  soul  I 
(Ladies,  I'll  venture  for  tho  vole.) 
Six  deans,  they  say,  must  bear  tho  pall  : 
(I  wish  I  knew  what  king  to  call.) 
Madame,  your  husband  will  attend 
Tho  funeral  of  so  good  a  friend  ? 
No,  madame,  'tis  a  shocking  sight ; 
And  he's  engaged  to-morrow  night : 
My  lady  Club  will  take  it  ill. 
If  ho  should  fail  her  at  <iuadrille. 
He  loved  the  I>oan — (I  lead  a  heart  :) 
But  dearest  friends,  they  say,  must  part. 
His  time  was  come ;  he  ran  his  race ; 
We  hope  he's  in  a  better  place." 

Why  do  we  grieve  that  friends  should  die  ? 
No  loss  more  easy  to  supply. 
One  year  is  p;xst :  a  different  scene  I 
No  farther  mention  of  the  Dean, 
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Who  now,  alas  !  no  more  is  miss'd, 

Than  if  he  never  did  exist. 

Where's  now  the  favourite  of  Apollo? 

Departed  : — and  his  works  must  follow  ; 

INIust  undergo  the  common  fate  ; 

His  kind  of  ^^'it  is  out  of  date. 

Some  country  squire  to  Lintot  goes, 

Inquii'es  for  Swift  in  verse  and  prose. 

Says  Lintot,  "I  have  heard  the  name  ; 

He  died  a  year  ago." — "  The  same." 

He  searches  all  the  shop  in  vain. 

■•  Sir,  you  may  find  them  in  Duck-lane  : 

I  sent  them,  with  a  load  of  books. 

Last  Monday  to  the  pastry-cook's. 

To  fancy  they  could  live  a  year  ! 

I  find  you're  but  a  stranger  here. 

The  Dean  was  famous  in  his  time, 

And  had  a  kind  of  knack  at  rhyme. 

His  way  of  writing  now  is  past : 

The  town  has  got  a  better  taste. 

I  keep  no  antiquated  stuff ; 

But  spick  and  span  I  have  enough. 

Pray,  do  but  give  me  leave  to  show  'em : 

Here's  Colley  Gibber's  birth-day  poem. 

This  ode  you  never  yet  have  seen, 

By  Stephen  Duck,  upon  the  queen. 

Then  here's  a  letter  finely  penn'd 

Against  the  Craftsman  and  his  friend  : 

It  clearly  shows  that  all  reflection 

On  ministers  is  disaffection. 

Next,  here's  Sir  Robert's  vindication. 

And  Mr.  Henley's  last  oration. 

The  hawkers  have  not  got  them  yet : 

Your  honour  please  to  buy  a  set  ? 

Here's  W'ohton's  tracts,  the  twelfth  edition; 

'Tis  read  by  every  politician  : 

The  country  members,  when  in  town, 

To  all  their  boroughs  send  them  down  ; 

You  never  met  a  thing  so  smart  ; 

The  courtiers  have  them  all  by  heart : 
Those  maids  of  honour  who  can  read. 
Are  taught  to  use  them  for  their  creed. 
The  reverend  author's  good  intention 
Hath  been  rewarded  with  a  pension  : 
He  doth  an  honour  to  his  gown, 
By  bravely  running  priest-craft  down  : 
He  shows,  as  sure  as  God's  in  Gloucester, 
That  Moses  was  a  grand  impostor  ; 
That  all  his  miracles  were  cheats. 
Perform' d  as  jugglers  do  their  feats  : 
The  church  had  never  such  a  writer  ; 
A  shame  he  had  not  got  a  mitre  !  " 

Suppose  me  dead  ;  and  then  suppose 
A  club  assembled  at  the  Rose  ; 
Where,  from  discourse  of  this  and  that, 
I  grow  the  subject  of  their  chat. 
And  while  they  toss  my  name  about. 
With  favour  some,  and  some  without  ; 
One,  quite  indifferent  in  the  cause, 
My  character  impartial  draws. 
"  The  Dean,  if  we  believe  report, 
Was  never  ill  received  at  court, 
Although,  ironically  grave. 
He  shamed  the  fool,  and  lash'd  the  knave  ; 
To  steal  a  hint  was  never  known. 
But  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own." 


"  Sir,  I  have  heard  another  story  ; 
He  was  a  most  confounded  Tory, 
And  grew,  or  he  is  much  belied. 
Extremely  dull,  before  he  died." 

"  Can  we  the  Drapier  then  forget  ? 
Is  not  our  nation  in  his  debt  ? 
'Twas  he  that  writ  the  Drapier's  letters  !  " — 
"  He  should  have  left  them  for  his  betters  : 
W^e  had  a  hiuidred  abler  men. 
Nor  need  depend  upon  his  pen. — 
Saj'  what  you  will  about  his  reading, 
You  never  can  defend  his  bi'eeding ; 
'V\'lio,  in  his  satires  running  riot, 
Could  never  leave  the  world  in  quiet ; 
Attacking,  when  he  took  the  whini. 
Court,  city,  camp — all  one  to  him. — 
But  why  would  he,  except  he  slobber'd, 
Offend  our  patriot,  great  Sir  Robert, 
"Whose  coimsels  aid  the  sovereign  power 
To  save  the  nation  every  hour  ! 
What  scenes  of  evil  he  unravels, 
In  satires,  libels,  lying  travels  ; 
Not  sparing  his  own  clergy  cloth, 
But  eats  into  it,  like  a  moth  !  " 

"  Perhaps  I  may  allow  the  Dean 
Had  too  much  satire  in  his  vein, 
And  seem'd  determined  not  to  starve  it, 
Because  no  age  could  more  deserve  it. 
Yet  malice  never  was  his  aim  ; 
He  lash'd  the  vice,  but  spared  the  name. 
No  individual  could  resent, 
AVhere  thousands  equally  were  meant : 
His  satire  points  at  no  defect, 
But  what  all  mortals  may  correct ; 
For  he  abhorr'd  the  senseless  tribe 
Who  call  it  humour  when  they  gibe  : 
He  spared  a  hump,  or  crooked  nose, 
Whose  o-wners  set  not  up  for  beaux. 
True  genuine  dulness  moved  his  pity, 
Unless  it  oft'er'd  to  be  witty. 
Those  who  their  ignorance  confest, 
He  ne'er  offended  with  a  jest ; 
But  laugh' d  to  hear  an  idiot  quote 
A  verse  from  Horace  learn' d  by  rote. 
"Vice,  if  it  e'er  can  be  abash'd, 
Must  be  or  ridiculed  or  lash'd. 
If  you  resent  it,  who's  to  blame  ? 
He  neither  knows  you,  nor  your  name. 
Should  vice  expect  to  'scape  rebuke, 
Becaiise  its  owner  is  a  duke  ? 
His  friendships,  still  to  few  confined, 
Were  always  of  the  middling  kind  ; 
No  fools  of  rank,  or  mongi-el  breed, 
"Who  fain  would  pass  for  lords  indeed :  ' 
Wliere  titles  give  no  right  or  power, 
And  peerage  is  a  wither'd  flower  ; 
He  would  have  deemd  it  a  disgrace. 
If  such  a  wretch  had  known  his  face. 
On  rural  squires,  that  kingdom's  bane, 
He  vented  oft  his  wrath  in  vain  : 
*******  squires  to  market  brought. 
Who  sell  their  souls  and  ****  for  nought : 
The  ****  ****  go  joyful  back. 
To  rob  the  church,  their  tenaaits  rack  ; 
Go  snacks  with  *****  justices. 
And  keep  the  peace  to  pick  up  fees ; 
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In  every  job  to  have  a  share, 

A  paol  or  turnitiku  to  repair  ; 

And  turn  ***»»#•  to  public  roads 

Commodious  to  their  own  abodes:. 

Ho  never  thoujfht  au  honour  done  him, 

Pccauso  a  peer  was  proud  to  own  him  ; 

Would  rather  slip  aside,  and  choose 

To  talk  witli  wits  in  dirty  shoes  ; 

And  scorn  the  tools  with  stars  and  garters. 

So  often  .seen  caressinjj  Chartres. 

He  never  courted  men  in  station, 

Nor  persons  held  in  admiration  ; 

Of  no  man's  greatness  was  afraid, 

Hecause  he  sought  for  no  man's  aid. 

Though  trusted  long  in  great  affairs, 

He  gave  himself  no  haughty  airs  : 

Without  regarding  private  ends, 

Spent  all  his  credit  for  his  friends  ; 

And  only  chose  the  wi.se  and  good ; 

No  flatterers  ;  no  allies  in  blood  : 

But  succour'd  virtue  in  distress, 

And  seldom  fail'd  of  good  success  ; 

As  numbers  in  their  hearts  must  own, 

Who,  but  for  him,  had  been  unknown. 
He  kept  with  princes  due  decorum  ; 

Yet  never  stood  in  awe  before  'em. 

He  follow'd  David's  lesson  just  -, 

In  princes  never  put  his  trust : 

And,  would  you  make  liim  truly  sour, 

Provoke  him  with  a  slave  in  power. 

The  Irish  senate  if  you  named. 

AVith  what  impatience  he  declaim'd  ! 

Fair  liberty  was  aU  his  cry  ; 

For  her  he  stood  prepared  to  die  ; 

For  her  he  boldly  stood  alone  ; 

For  her  he  oft  exposed  his  own. 
Two  kingdoms,  just  as  faction  led, 

Had  set  a  price  upon  his  head  ; 
But  not  a  traitor  could  be  found. 
To  sell  him  for  sis  hundred  pound. 

Had  he  but  spared  his  tongue  and  pen, 
He  might  have  rose  like  other  men  : 
But  power  was  never  in  his  thought, 
And  wealth  he  valued  not  a  groat  : 
Ingratitude  he  often  found, 
And  pitied  those  wlio  meant  the  wound ; 
But  kept  the  tcnour  of  his  mind, 
To  merit  well  of  human-kind  ; 
Nor  made  a  sacrifice  of  those 
Who  still  were  true,  to  please  his  foes. 
He  labour'd  many  a  fiiutless  hour, 
To  reconcile  his  fiit'nds  in  power  ; 
Saw  mischief  by  a  faction  brewing. 
While  they  pursued  each  other's  ruin. 
But,  finding  vain  was  all  his  care, 
He  left  the  court  in  mere  despair. 

And,  oh  !  how  short  are  human  schemes  ! 
Here  ended  all  our  golden  dreams. 
What  St.  John's  skill  in  state  afl'airs, 
WTiat  Ormond's  valour,  Oxford's  cares, 
To  save  their  sinking  country  lent, 
AVas  all  destroy 'd  by  one  evi.nt. 
Too  soon  that  precious  life  was  ended, 
On  which  alone  our  we:il  depended. 
When  up  a  dangerous  faction  starts. 
With  wrath  and  vengeance  in  their  hearts  ; 


By  solemn  league  and  covenant  bound, 
To  ruin,  slauf,'hter,  and  confound  ; 
To  turn  religion  to  a  fable, 
And  make  the  government  a  Babel  ; 
Pervert  the  laws,  disgrace  the  gown, 
Corrupt  the  senate,  rob  the  crown  ; 
To  sacrifice  Old  England's  glory, 
And  make  her  infamous  in  story  : 
When  sudi  a  tempest  s^hook  the  land, 
How  could  unguarded  virtue  stand  ! 

With  horror,  grief,  despair,  the  Dean 
Beheld  the  dire  destructive  scene  : 
His  friends  in  exile,  or  the  Tower, 
Himself  witliin  the  frown  of  power  ; 
Pursued  by  base  envenom'd  pens. 

Far  to  the  land  of  s and  fens  ; 

A  .'sen-ile  race  in  follj-  nur.-ed, 

Who  truckle  nicst,  when  treated  worst. 

By  innocence  and  resolution, 
He  bore  continual  persecution  ; 
AVhile  numbers  to  preferment  rose, 
Whose  merit  was  to  be  liis  foes  ; 
When  evn  his  own  familiar  friends, 
Intent  upon  their  private  ends, 
Like  renegadoes  now  he  feels, 
Against  him  lifting  up  their  heels. 

The  Deiui  did.  by  liis  pen,  defeat 
An  infamous  destructive  cheat ; 
Taught  fools  their  interest  how  to  know, 
And  gave  them  arms  to  ward  the  blow. 
Envy  hath  own'd  it  was  his  doing. 
To  -save  that  hapless  land  from  ruin  ; 
While  they  who  at  the  steerage  stood, 
And  reap'd  the  profit,  sought  his  blood. 

To  save  them  from  their  evil  fate, 
In  him  was  held  a  crime  of  state. 
A  wicked  monster  on  the  bench. 
Whose  fmy  blood  could  never  quench  ; 
As  vUe  and  profligate  a  villain, 
As  modern  Scroggs,  or  old  Tressilian  ; 
Who  long  all  justice  had  discarded. 
Nor  feard  lieGod,  nor  man  regarded  ; 
Vow'd  on  the  Dean  his  rage  to  vent. 
And  make  him  of  his  zeal  repent  : 
But  Heaven  his  innocence  defends. 
The  grateful  people  stand  his  friends  ; 
Not  strains  of  law,  nor  judges'  frown. 
Nor  topics  brought  to  please  the  crown, 
Nor  witness  hired,  nor  jury  pick'd, 
Prevail  to  bring  him  in  convict. 
In  exile,  with  a  steady  heart, 
He  spent  his  life's  declining  part ; 
AMiere  folly,  pride,  and  faction  sway. 
Eemote  from  St.  John.  Pope,  and  Gay."' 

'•  .tUas,  poor  Dean  1  his  only  scope 
Was  to  be  held  a  misanthrope. 
This  into  general  odium  drew  him. 
Which  if  he  liked,  much  good  may  't  do  him. 
His  zeal  was  not  to  lash  our  crimes. 
But  iliscontent  against  the  times  : 
For,  had  we  made  him  timely  offers, 
To  raise  his  post,  or  till  his  coffers. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  truckled  down. 
Like  other  brethren  of  his  gown  : 
For  party  he  would  scarce  have  bled  : — 
I  say  no  more — because  he's  degid. — 
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What  -writing's  has  he  left  behind  r  " 

"  I  hear  they're  of  a  different  kind  : 
A  few  in  verse  :  hut  most  in  prose — ' ' 

"  Some  hig-h-flo^vn  pamjihlets,  I  suppose  : — 
All  scribbled  in  the  worst  of  times, 
To  palliate  his  friend  Oxford's  crimes  ; 
To  praise  queen  Anne,  nay  more,  defend  her, 
As  never  favouring  the  Pretender : 
Or  libels  yet  conceal"  d  from  sight, 
Against  the  court  to  show  his  spite  : 
Perhaps  his  travels,  part  the  third  ; 
A  lie  at  every  second  word — 
Offensive  to  a  loyal  ear  : — 
But — not  one  sermon,  you  may  swear." 

"  He  knew  an  hundred  pleasing  stories, 
With  all  the  turns  of  "\Miigs  and  Tories : 
Was  cheerful  to  his  dying  day  ; 
And  friends  would  let  him  have  his  way. 

As  for  his  works  in  verse  or  prose, 
I  own  myself  no  judge  of  those. 
Nor  can  I  tell  what  critics  thought  them ; 
But  this  I  know,  all  people  bought  them. 
As  with  a  moral  view  desi^d 
To  please  and  to  reform  mankind  : 
And,  if  he  often  miss"d  his  aim. 
The  world  must  own  it  to  their  shame, 
The  praise  is  his,  and  theirs  the  blame. 
He  gave  the  httle  wealth  he  had 
To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad  ; 
To  show,  by  one  satiric  touch, 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  much. 
That  kingdom  he  had  left  his  debtor  ; 
I  wish  it  soon  may  have  a  better. 
And,  since  you  dread  no  further  lashes, 
ilethinks  you  may  forgive  his  ashes." 

Jonathan  Swift. — Born  1667,  Died  1745. 
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DEBATED. 

Thus  spoke  to  my  lady  the   knight   full   of 

care  : 
'=  Let  me  have  your  advice  in  a  weighty  affair. 
This  Hamilton's  bawn,  whilst  it  sticks  on  my 

hand, 
I  lose  by  the  house  what  I  get  by  the  land  ; 
But  how  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  bidder. 
For  a  barrack  or  malt-house,  we  now  must 

consider. 
First,  let   me   suppose   I  make   it  a  malt- 
house. 
Here  I  have  computed  the  profit  will  fall  t' 

us  ; 
There's  nine  hundred  pounds  for  labour  and 

grain, 
I   increase   it  to  twelve,    so   three   hundred 

remain ; 
A   handsome    addition    for    wine    and    good 

cheer. 
Three   dishes  a  day,  and  three  hogsheads  a 

year : 
W^ith  a  dozen  large  vessels  my  vault  shall  be 

stored  ; 
No  little  scrub  joint  shall  come  on  my  board  ; 


And  you  and  the  Dean  no  more  shall  combine 
To  stint  me  at  night  to  one  bottle  of  wine  ; 
Nor  shall  I,  for  his   humoui-,  permit  you  to 

piudoin 
A    stone   and   a   quarter   of    beef    from   my 

surloin. 
If   I   make   it   a   barrack,  the   crown  is  my 

tenant  ! 
My  dear,  I   have   ponder' d   again  and  again 

on  't : 
In  poundage  and  drawbacks  I   lose  half  my 

rent  ; 
Whatever  they  give  me,  I  must  bo  content. 
Or  join  with  the  court  in  every  debate  ; 
And    rather    than    that,    I    would    lose    my 

estate." 
Thus  ended  the  knight ;  thus  began  his  meek 

wife  : 
"  It  miist,  and  it  shall  be  a  barrack,  my  life. 
I'm    grown    a    mere    mopus  ;     no    company 

comes, 
But    a   rabble    of    tenants,    and   rusty   duU 

Rums  ; 
With    parsons   what  lady   can  keep    herself 

clean  ? 
I'm  all  over  daub'd  when  I  sit  by  the  Dean. 
But  if  you  -sviU  give  us  a  barrack,  my  dear, 
The    captain,    I'm    sure,    wiU    always    come 

here ; 
I  then  shall  not  value  his  Deansliip  a  straw, 
For  the  captain,  I  warrant,  wiU  keep  him  in 

awe  ; 
Or  should  he  pretend  to  be  brisk  and  alert, 
WiU  teU  him  that  chaplains  should  not  be  so 

pert ; 
That  men  of  his  coat  should  be  minding  their 

prayers. 
And    not   among   ladies   to    give  themselves 
airs." 
Thus  argued  my  lady,  but  argued  in  vain ; 
The  knight  his  opinion  resolved  to  maintain. 
But  Hannah,  who  listen' d  to  all  that  was 
past. 
And  could  not  endure  so  vulgar  a  taste. 
As  soon  as  her  ladysliip  caU'd  to  be  drest, 
Cried,    "Madam,    why   surely   my   master's 

possest ! 
Sir  Arthur   the   maltster  I    how    fine   it  will 

sound  ! 
I'd  rather  the  bawn  were  sunk  under  ground. 
But  madam,  I  guess' d  there  would  never  come 

good, 
When  I  saw  him  so  often  with  Darby  and 

Wood. 
And    now   my   dream 's    out  ;    for  I  was   a- 

dream'd 
That    I   saw  a   huge    rat — O    dear,    how    I 

scream' d  ! 
And   after,  methought,  I  had  lost   my  new 

shoes ; 
And  MoUy,  she  said,  I  should  hear  some  ill 
news. 
Dear   madam,  had  you  but  the    spirit   to 
tease, 
You   might   have   a   barrack   whenever    you 
X)lease  : 
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And,  madam,  I  always  believed  you  so  stout, 
That  for  twenty  denials  you  would  not  {jivo 

out. 
If  I  had  a  bu.sband  like  him,  I  purtcst. 
Till  ho  gave  nio  my  will,  I  would  tsivo  him  no 

rest ; 
And,  rather  than  come  in  the  same  pair  of 

sheets 
With  such  a  cross  man,  I  would  lie  in  the 

streets  ; 
But,  madam,  I  beg  you  contrive  and  invent, 
And  worry  him  out,  tLU  ho  gives  his  consent. 
Dear  madam,  whene'er  of  a  ban-ack  I  think. 
An  I  were  to  bo  hang'd,  I  can't  sleep  a  wink  : 
For  if  a  new  crotchet  comes  into  my  brain, 
I  can't  get  it  out,  thouj^h  I'd  never  so  fain. 
I  fancy  already  a  barrack  contrived 
At  Hamilton's  bawn,  and  the  troop  is  arrived  ; 
Of  this,  to  be  sure,  Sir  Arthur  has  warning, 
And   waits  on  the  captain   betimes  the  next 

morning. 
Now  see,  when  they  meet,  how  their  honours 

behave  : 
'  Noble  captain,  your  servant ' — '  Sir  Arthur, 

your  slave  ; 
You     honour    mo    much ' — '  The    honour    is 

mine.' — 
'  'Twas  a  sad  rainy  night ' — '  But  the  morning 

is  line.' 
'  Pray  how  does  my  lady  i ' — '  My  wife 's  at 

your  service.' 
'  I  think  I  have  seen  her  picture  by  Jervas.' — 
'  Good  morrow,  good  captain.  I'll  wait  on  you 

down.' — 
'  You  sha'n't  stir  a  foot.' — '  You'll  think  me  a 

clown : ' 
'  For  aU  the  world,  captain  — '  — '  Not  half  an 

inch  farther.' — 
'  You  must  bo  obey'd  ! ' — '  Your  servant,  Sir 

Arthur  ! 
My  humble  respects  to  my  lady  unknown.' — 
'  I  hope  you  will  use  my  house  as  your  ovra.'  " 
"  Go  bring  me  my  smock,  and  leave  off  your 

prate. 
Thou  hast  certainly  gotten  a  cup  in  thy  pate." 
"  Praj-,   madam,  bo   quiet ;    what  was  it  I 

said  ? 
You  had  like  to  have  put  it  quite  out  of  my 

head. 
Next  day,  to  be  sure,  the  captain  will  come, 
At  the  head  of  his  troops,  with  trumpet  and 

drum. 
Now,  madam,    observe   how    ho   marches  in 

state : 
The  man  with  the  kettle-drum  enters  the  gate  : 
Dub,  dub,  adub,  dub.    The  trumpeters  follow, 
Tautara,  tautara  ;  while  all  the  boys  hollow. 
Sec   now  comes  the  captain  all  daub'd  with 

gold  lace : 
O  la  I    the  sweet  gentleman  !  look  in  his  face  ; 
And  see  how  ho  rides  like  a  lord  of  the  land. 
With  the  fine  flaming  sword  that  he  holds  in 

his  hand ; 
And  his  horse,  the  dear  crctcr,  it  prances  and 

rears  ; 
"VVith  ribbons  in  knots  at  its  tail  and  its  ears  : 


At  last  comes  the  troop  by  the  word  of  com- 
mand. 
Drawn  up  in  our  court ;    when  the  captain 

cries.  Stand  ! 
Your  ladyship  hfts  up  the  sash  to  be  neon 
(For  sure  I  hod  dizen'd  you  out  hke  a  queen). 
The   captain,  to    show   ho   is   proud   of   the 

favour. 
Looks  up  to  your  window,  and  cocks  up  his 

beaver. 
(His  beaver  is  cock'd  ;   pray,  ma/lam,  mark 

that. 
For  a  captain  of  horse   never  takes  off  his 

hat. 
Because  he  has  never  a  hand  that  is  idle  ; 
For  the  right  holds  the  sword,  and  the  left 

holds  the  bridle :) 
Then  flourishes  thrice  his  sword  in  the  air. 
As  a  compliment  due  to  a  lady  so  fair ; 
(How  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  blood  it  hath 

spilt ;) 
Then  he  lowers  down  the  point,  and  kisses  tho 

hilt. 
Your  lad3-phip  smiles,  and  thus  j-ou  begin  : 
'  Pray,  captain,  be  pleased  to  alight  and  walk 

in.' 
Tho    captain    salutes   you  with  congee  pro- 
found. 
And  your  ladyship  curtsies  half-way  to  the 

ground. 
'  Kit,  run  to  your  master,  and  bid  him  como 

to  us ; 
I'm  sure  he'U  be  proud  of  the  honour  yon  do 

us. 
And,  captain,  you'll  do  us  the  favour  to  stay. 
And  take  a  short  tlinner  here  with  us  to-daj- : 
You're    heartily  welcome  ;    but  as    for   good 

cheer. 
You  come  in  the  very  worst  time  of  the  year  : 

If  I  had  expected  so  worthy  a  guest ' 

'  Lord !    madam !    your   ladyship   sure    is  in 

jest: 
You  banter  me,  madam  ;    the  kingdom  must 

graut ' 

'You  officers,  captain,  are  so  complaisant  I  '  " 
"  Hist,    hussy,    I    think    I    hear   somebody 

coming " 

"  No,     madam  ;     'tis    only    Sir    Arthur    a- 

humming. 
To  shorten  my  tale  (for  I  hate  a  long  story). 
The  captain  at  dinner  appears  in  his  glory  ; 
Tho  Dean  and  the  doctor  have  humbled  their 

pride. 
For  the  captain's  intreated  to  sit   by  your 

side; 
And,  because  he's  their  betters,  you  carve  for 

him  first ; 
The  parsons  for  en^•y  are  ready  to  burst. 
The  servants  amazed  are  scarce  ever  able 
To  keep  oft'  their  eyes,  as  they  wait  at  the 

table  ; 
And  Mollj-  and  I  have  thrust  in  our  nose 
To  peep  at  the  captain  all  in  his  fine  clo'es. 
Dear  madam,  be  sure  he's  a  fine-spoken  man. 
Do  but  hear  on  tho  clergj'  how  glib  his  tongue 

ran : 
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'  And,  madam,'  says  he,  '  if  such  dinners  you 

grive. 
Tou'U  ne"er  -want   for  parsons  as  long  as  you 

live. 
I  ne'er  knew  a  parson  without  a  good  nose ; 
But  the  Devil's  as  welcome  wherever  he  goes  : 
O —  d — n  me  1  they  bid  us  reform  and  repent, 
But,   z — s :  by  their  looks   they  never   keep 

Lent. 
Mister  curate,  for  all  your  grave  looks,  I'm 

afraid 
You  cast  a  sheep's  eye   on   her   ladyship's 

maid : 
I  wish  she  would  lend  you  her  pretty  white 

hand 
In  memliug  your  cassoc,  and  smoothing  your 

band. 
(For  the  Dean  was  so  shabby,  and  look'd  like 

a  ninny, 
That  the  captain  supposed  he  was  curate  to 

Jinny.) 
'^^^lenever  you  see  a  cassoc  and  gown, 
A  hundred  to  one  but  it  covers  a  clown. 
Observe  how  a  parson  comes  into  a  room  ; 
G —  d — n  me  I  he  hobbles  as  bad  as  my  groom  ; 
A  seholard,  when  just  from  his  college  broke 

loose. 
Can  hardly  tell  how  to  cry  bo  to  a  goose  ; 
Your  Xoveds,  and  Bluturcks,  and  Omurs,  and 

stuff, 
By  G — ,  they  don't  signify  this  pinch  of  sniaff. 
To  give  a  young  gentleman  right  education, 
The  army's  the  only  good  school  in  the  nation  : 
My   schoolmaster  call'd  me   a  dunce   and   a 

fool. 
But  at  cuffs  I  was  always   the  cock  of   the 

school ; 
I  never  could  take  to  my  book  for  the  blood 

o'  .me, 
And  the  puppy  confess'd  he  expected  no  good 

o'  me. 
He   caught  me  one   morning   coquetting  his 

wife  ; 
But  he  maul'd  me,  I  ne'er  was  so  maul'd  in 

my  life  : 
So  I  took  to  the  road,  and  what's  very  odd. 
The  first  man  I  roljb'd  was  a  parson,  by  G — . 
!Now,  madam,  you'll  think  it  a  strange  thing 

to  say. 
But  the  sight  of  a  book  makes  me  sick  to  tliis 
day.' 
"  Never  since   I   was   bom   did  I  hear  so 
much  wit, 
And,  madam,  Ilaugh'd  tiU  I  thought  I  should 

split. 
So  then  you  look'd  scornful,  and  snift  at  the 

Dean, 
As  who  should  say,   Now,    am  I  skinny  and 

lean  ? 
But  he  durst  not  so   much  as  once  open  his 

lips. 
And   the   doctor   was   plaguily   down   in  the 

hips." 
Thus  merciless  Hannah  ran  on  in  her  talk, 
Till  she  heard  the  Dean  call,  "  Will  your  lady- 
ship walk  ? ' ' 


Her    ladyship   answers,    "  I'm   just    coming 

down  :  " 
Then,    turning    to    Hannah,    and   forcing    a 

frown. 
Although  it  was  plain  in  her  heart  she  was 

glad. 
Cried,  "  Hussy,  why  sure  the  wench  is  gone 

mad! 
How    could    these    chimeras    get   into   your 

brains  ? — 
Come  hither,  and  take  this  old  gown  for  your 

pains. 
But  the  Dean,  if  this  secret  should  come  to 

his  cars. 
Will  never  have  done  with  his  gibes  and  his 

jeers : 
For   your   life,   not  a  word  of  the  matter,  I 

charge  ye : 
Give  me  but  a  barrack,  a  fig  for  the  clci-gy." 

Jonathan  Swift.— Bom  1667,  Died  1745. 
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Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma  !  begin  the  song : 
To  heavenly  themes  subUmer  strains  belong. 
The  mossy  fountains  and  the  sylvan  shades, 
The  dreams  of  Pindus  and  the  Aonian  maids, 
Delight  no  more — 0  thou  my  voice  inspire, 
^^llo    touched    Isaiah's    hallowed    lips    with 
fire  ! 
Eapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun  : 
A   Virgin   shall   conceive,    a    Virgin    bear    a 

Son ! 
From  Jesse's  root  behold  a  branch  arise. 
Whose  sacred  flower  ^vith  fragrance  fills  the 

skies : 
The  ethereal  spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move. 
And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  Dove. 
Ye  heavens  !  from  liigh  the  dewy  nectar  pour. 
And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower. 
The    sick  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall 

aid. 
From    storms  a    shelter,    and    from    heat    a 

shade. 
All   crimes    shall   cease,   and   ancient  frauds 

shall  fail ; 
Ectm-ning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale  ; 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend. 
And    white-robed     Innocence     from    heaven 

descend. 
Swift   fly  the   years,  and   rise   the   expected 

morn  ! 
Oh,    spring    to    light,    auspicious    Babe,    be 

born  I 
See,   nature  hastes   her   earliest  wreaths  to 

bring. 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathiug  spring ! 
See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance  I 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance ! 
See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Sharon  rise, 
And  Carmel's  flowery  top  perfume  the  skies  ! 
Hark  !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers  ; 
Prepare  the  way  !  a  God,  a  God  appears  ! 
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A  God,  a  Goil !  tlio  vocal  hill.-?  reply  ; 

Tho  rocks  proclaim  tlio  apiiroacbinj,'  Deity. 

Lo !    earth   receives   liiui   from    tho   bending 

skies  ; 
Sink    down,   yo   mountains ;    and  yo  valleys 

rise; 
With  heads  declined,  ye  cedars  homage  pay  ; 
Be  smooth,  ye  I'ocks  :   ye  rapid  floods,   give 

way! 
Tho  Saviour  comes !    by  ancient  bards  fore- 
told: 
Hear  him,  ye  deaf :  and  all  ye  blind,  behold  ! 
Ho   from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual 

ray. 
And  on  the  sightless  eyeball  pour  the  day  : 
'Tis  he  the  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall 

clear. 
And   bid   new    music    charm    the    unfolding 

ear : 
Tho  dumb  shall   sing,   the   lame   his   crutch 

forego, 
And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe. 
No   sigh,  no   mui-nuir,  tho  wide   world   shall 

hear  ; 
From  every  face  he  wipes  off  every  tear. 
In  adamantine  chains  sliall  death  be  bound. 
And    hell's    grim    tyrant    feel    the    eternal 

wound. 
As  the  good  .shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  care, 
Seeks  freshest  jiasture,  and  the  purest  air ; 
Explores    the    lost,     the     wandering     sheep 

directs. 
By  daj'  o'ersees  them,  and  by  night  protects  ; 
The  tender  lamlts  he  raises  in  his  arms, 
Feeds    from    his    hand    and    in    his    bosom 

warms ; 
Thus     shall     mankind     his     guardian     care 

engage. 
The  promised  father  of  the  future  age. 
No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise. 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes  ; 
Nor    fields    with  gleaming   steel   be  covered 

o'er, 
Tlie  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more : 
But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend, 
And   the   broad   falchion    in    a    ploughshare 

end. 
Then  palaces  shall  rise  ;  the  joyful  son 
Shall  finish  what  his  short-lived  sire  begun  ; 
Their   vines   a   shadow   to   their   race    shall 

3'ield, 
And  the  same  hand  that   sowed,   shall  reap 

the  field. 
The  swain  in  barren  desei-ts  ^vith  surprise 
Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise ; 
And  starts,  amidst  the  tliirstj'  \vilds  to  hear 
New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear. 
On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes. 
The  green   reed   trembles,   and  the   bulrush 

nod'*. 
Waste   sandy  valleys,    once   perplexed    with 

thorn. 
The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn  : 
To    leafless    shrubs    the    flowery    palms    suc- 
ceed. 
And  odorous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 


The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant 

mead, 
And  boys  in  flowerj-  bands  the  tiger  lea*! : 
Tho  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  t-hall  meet, 
And    harmless    serpents    lick    tho    pilgrim's 

feet. 
Tho  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 
Tho  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake  ; 
Pleased  the  gieen  lustre  of  the  scales  survey, 
And  with  their  forky  tongue  shall  innocently 

play. 
Rise,    crowned   with    light,    imperial    Salem, 

rise  1 
Exalt  thy  towery  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes  1 
See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn ! 
See  future  sons  and  daughters  yet  unborn. 
In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise, 
Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies  I 
See  barbarous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend. 
Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend  I 
See  thy  bright  altars  thronged  with  prostrate 

kings. 
And  heaped  with  products  of  Sabean  springs. 
For  thee  Idume's  spicy  forests  blow. 
And    seeds   of    gold    in    Ophir's    mountains 

glow. 
See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display, 
And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day  I 
Xo  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  morn. 
Nor  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn  ; 
But  lost,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  rays. 
One  tide  of  glorj-,  one  unclouded  blaze 
O'erflow  thy  coui-ts :  the  Light  himself  shall 

shine 
Eevealed,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine  ! 
The   seas   shall   waste,    the   skies   in   smoke 

decay. 
Bocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away; 
But  fixed  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains; 
Thy   realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah 

reigns  1 
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I've  often  wished  that  I  had  clear 
For  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
A  handsome  house  to  lodge  a  friend, 
A  river  at  my  garden's  end, 
A  terrace-walk,  and  half  a  rood 
Of  laud,  set  out  to  plant  a  wood. 

Well,  now  I  have  all  this  and  more, 
I  ask  not  to  increase  my  store  ; 
But  here  a  grievance  seems  to  lie. 
All  this  is  miue  but  till  I  die  ; 
I  cant  but  think  twouM  sound  more  clever 
To  mo  and  to  my  heirs  for  ever. 

If  I  ne'er  got  or  lost  a  groat, 
By  any  trick,  or  any  fault : 
And  if  I  pray  by  Reason's  rules, 
And  not  like  forty  other  fools  : 
As  thus,  "  Vouthsafe,  oh  gracious  Maker  1 
To  grant  me  this  and  t'other  acre  : 
Or,  if  it  be  thy  will  and  pleasure. 
Direct  my  plow  to  find  a  treasure  : 
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But  ohIv  what  my  station  fits. 

Would  take  mo  in  his  coach  to  chat, 

And  to  be  kept  iu  my  rigrlit  wits, 

And  question  me  of  this  and  that ; 

Preserve.  Almighty  Providence  I 

As,   "  What's  o'clock  ?  "   And,    "  How's  the 

Just  wliat  you  ijavc  me,  competence : 

Avind  ?  " 

And  let  mo  in  tliese  shades  compose 

"  Who's  chariot 's  that  wo  left  behind  ?" 

Something  in  verse  as  true  as  prose  ; 

Or  gravely  try  to  read  the  lines 

Kemoved  from  all  th'  ambitious  scene, 

Writ  underneath  the  country  signs  ; 

Xor  puffM  by  pride,  nor  sunk  by  spleen." 

Or,  "  Have  you  nothing  new  to-day 

In  short,  I'm  perfectly  content. 

From  Pope,  from  Parnell,  or  from  Gay  ?  " 

Let  me  but  live  on  this  side  Trent ; 

Such  tattle  often  entertains 

Xor  cross  the  Channel  twice  a  year, 

j\Iy  lord  and  mo  as  far  as  Staines, 

To  spend  six  months  with  statesmen  here. 

As  once  a  week  wo  travel  down 

I  miist  by  all  means  come  to  town, 

To  AVindsor,  and  again  to  town, 

'Tis  for  the  service  of  the  crown. 

Where  all  that  passes  inter  nos, 

"  Lewis,  the  Dean  will  be  of  use, 

Might  be  proclaim' d  at  Charing-Cross. 

Send  for  him  up,  take  no  excuse." 

Yet  some  I  know  with  envy  swell, 

The  toU,  the  danger  of  the  seas  ; 

Because  they  see  me  used  so  well : 

Great  ministers  ne'er  think  of  these  ; 

"  How  think  you  of  our  friend  the  Dean  ? 

Or  let  it  cost  five  hundred  pound. 

I  wonder  what  some  people  mean  ; 

No  matter  where  the  monej''s  found. 

My  lord  and  he  are  grown  so  great, 

It  is  but  so  much  more  in  debt. 

Always  together,  tttc-a-tvtc. 

And  that  they  ne'er  consider'd  j-et. 

What,  they  admire  him  for  his  jokes — 

"  Good  Mr.  Dean,  go  change  your  go^Ti, 

See  but  the  fortune  of  some  folks  !  " 

Lot  my  lord  know  5-ou're  come  to  town." 

There  flies  about  a  strange  report 

I  hurry  me  in  haste  away, 

Of  some  express  arrived  at  court ; 

Not  thinking  it  is  levee-day  ; 

I'm  stopt  by  all  the  fools  I  meet. 

And  find  his  honour  in  a  poiind, 

And  catechised  in  every  street. 

Hemm'd  bj-  a  triple  circle  round. 

"  You,  Mr.  Dean,  frequent  the  great ; 

Chequer' d  -with  ribbons  blue  and  green  : 

Inform  us,  will  the  emp'ror  treat  ? 

How  should  I  thrust  myself  between  ? 

C)r  do  the  prints  and  papers  Ue?  " 

Some  wag  observes  me  thus  perplext, 

Faith,  Sir,  you  know  as  much  as  I. 

And  smiling  whispers  to  the  next. 

"  Ah,  doctor,  how  you  love  to  jest  ! 

"  I  thought  the  Dean  had  been  too  proixd 

'Tis  now  no  secret  " — I  protest 

To  justle  here  among  a  crowd." 

'Tis  one  to  me — "  Then  toll  us,  pray, 

Another,  in  a  sui'lj'  fit, 

When  are  the  troops  to  have  their  pay  ?  " 

Tells  me  I  have  more  zeal  than  wit, 

And  tho'  I  solemnly  declare 

"  So  eager  to  express  your  love, 

I  know  no  more  than  my  lord-mayor. 

You  ne'er  consider  whom  jou  shove, 

They  stand  amazed,  and  think  me  grown 

But  rudel3'  press  before  a  duke." 

The  closest  mortal  ever  known. 

I  own,  I'm  pleased  with  this  rebuke. 

Thus  in  a  sea  of  folly  toss'd, 

And  take  it  kindly  meant  to  show 

My  choicest  hours  of  life  are  lost ; 

What  I  desire  the  world  should  know. 

Yet  always  wishing  to  retreat, 

I  get  a  whisper,  and  %vithdraw  : 

Oh,  could  I  see  my  country  seat  ! 

"VNTien  twentj'  fools  I  never  saw 

There,  leaning  near  a  gentle  brook, 

Come  with  petitions  fairly  penn'd, 

Sleep,  or  peruse  some  ancient  book, 

Desiring  I  would  .stand  their  friend. 

And  there  in  sweet  oblivion  drown 

This,  humbly  offers  me  his  case — 

Those    cares     that    haunt     the     court     and 

That,  begs  my  int'rest  for  a  place — 

town. 

A  hundred  other  men's  affairs, 

0  charming  noons  !  and  nights  divine  ! 

Like  bees,  are  humming  in  my  ears. 

Or  when  I  sup,  or  when  I  dine, 

"  To-morrow  my  appeal  comes  on, 

My  friends  above,  my  folks  below, 

"Without  j'our  help  the  cause  is  gone." — 

Chatting  and  laughing  all-a-row, 

The  duke  expects  my  lord  and  you, 

Tho  beans  and  bacon  sot  before  'em, 

About  some  gi-eat  affair,  at  two — 

The  grace-cup  served  with  all  decorum  : 

"  Put  my  lord  Bolingbroke  in  mind. 

Each  willing  to  bo  pleased,  and  please, 

To  get  my  warrant  quickly  signed  : 

And  even  the  very  dogs  at  ease  ! 

Consider  'tis  my  first  request." — 

Hero  no  man  prates  of  idle  things, 

Be  satisfied,  I'll  do  my  best : — 

How  this  or  that  Italian  sings, 

Then  presently  ho  falls  to  tease, 

A  noighljour's  madness,  or  his  spouse's, 

"  You  may  be  certain,  if  you  please; 

Or  what's  in  either  of  the  houses  : 

I  doubt  not,  if  his  lordship  knew — 

But  something  much  more  our  concern, 

And.  Mr.  Dean,  one  word  from  you — " 

And  quite  a  scandal  not  to  loarn  : 

'Tis  (let  me  see)  throe  years  and  more, 

Which  is  the  happier,  or  the  mser, 

(October  next  it  will  be  four,) 

A  man  of  merit,  or  a  miser  ? 

Since  Harley  bid  me  first  attend, 

Whether  we  ought  to  choose  our  friends 

And  chose  me  for  an  humble  friend ; 

For  their  own  worth  or  our  own  ends  ? 
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What  f?ood,  or  better,  wo  may  call, 
And  wliat,  the  very  best  of  all  ? 

Our  frieiid  Dan  Prior  told  (you  know) 
A  tale  extremely  d  jn'opos  : 
Name  a  town  life,  and  in  a  trice 
He  had  a  story  of  two  mice. 
Once  on  a  time  (so  runs  tlie  fable) 
A  country  mouse,  rij,dit  hosiiitablu, 
Keceived  a  town  mouse  at  his  board, 
Just  as  a  farmer  miyht  a  lord. 
A  frugal  mouse  upon  the  whole, 
Yet  loved  his  friend,  and  had  a  soul. 
Knew  what  was  handsome,  and  would  do't. 
On  just  occasion,  coute  que  coutc. 
He  brought  liim  bacon  (nothing  lean) ; 
Pudding  that  might  have  pleased  a  dean ; 
Cheese  such  as  men  in  Suffolk  make, 
But  wsh'd  it  Stilton  for  his  sake ; 
Yet,  to  his  guest  though  no  way  sparing, 
He  eat  himself  the  rind  and  paring. 
Our  courtier  scarce  coidd  toucdi  a  bit, 
But  show'd  his  breeding  and  his  wit ; 
He  di<l  his  best  to  seem  to  cat, 
And  cried,  '•  I  vow  you're  mighty  neat, 
But  lord,  my  friend,  this  savage  scene ! 
For  God's  sake,  come,  and  live  with  men  : 
Consider,  mice,  like  men,  must  die. 
Both  small  and  gfrcat,  both  you  and  I  : 
Then  spend  your  life  in  joj'  and  sport ; 
(This  doctrine,  friend,  I  learnt  at  court.") 

Tlie  veriest  hermit  in  the  nation 
Maj'  yield,  God  knows,  to  strong  temptation. 
Away  they  come,  through  thick  and  thin, 
To  a  tall  house  near  Lincoln's  Inn : 
('Twas  on  the  night  of  a  debate, 
AY  hen  all  their  lordships  had  sate  late.) 

Behold  tlic  place  where  if  a  poet 
Shined  in  description  be  might  show  it ; 
Tell  how  the  moonbeam  trembling  falls, 
And  tips  with  silver  all  the  walls  ; 
Palladian  walls,  Venetian  doors, 
Grotcsco  roofs,  and  stucco  floors  : 
But  let  it  (in  a  word)  be  said. 
The  moon  was  np,  and  men  a-bed. 
The  napkins  white,  the  cai-pet  red  : 
The  guests  withdrawn  had  left  the  treat, 
And  down  the  mice  sate,  tctr-a-tttc. 

Our  courtier  walks  from  dish  to  dish, 
Tastes  for  his  friend  of  fowl  and  fish  ; 
Tells  all  their  names,  lays  down  the  law, 
"  Que  (^a  est  hon  !  Goutcz  fa  .' 
That  jelly 's  rich,  this  malmsey  healing, 
Pi-ay  dip  your  whiskers  and  your  tail  in." 
"Was  ever  such  a  happy  swain  ! 
He  stuffs  and  swills,  and  stall's  again. 
'•  I'm  quite  ashamed — 'tis  mighty -mde 
To  eat  so  much — but  all's  so  good. 
I  have  a  thousand  thanks  to  give — 
i\ly  lord  alone  knows  liowto  live." 
Is'o  sooner  said,  but  from  the  hall 
Bush  chaplain,  butler,  dogs,  and  all : 
"  A  rat !  a  rat !  clap  to  the  door  " — 
The  cat  comes  bouncing  on  the  floor. 
O  for  the  heart  of  Homer's  mice. 
Or  gods  to  save  them  in  a  trice  ! 
(It  was  by  Providence  they  think. 
For  your  danin'd  stucco  has  no  chink.) 


"  Ant  please  your  honour,"  quoth  the  peasant, 
'•  This  same  dessert  is  not  so  pleasant : 
Give  me  again  my  holhjw  tree, 
A  crust  of  bread,  and  liberty  I  " 
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Nothing  so  true  as  what  you  once  let  fall, 
"  Most  women  have  no  characters  at  all." 
Matter  too  soft  a  lasting  mark  to  bear. 
And  best  distinguishd   by  black,    brown,  or 

fair. 
How  many  pictures  of  one  nymph  we  view, 
All  how  unlike  each  other,  all  how  true  I 
Arcadia's  countess,  here  in  ermiued  pride, 
Is  there,  Pastora  by  a  fountain  side. 
Here  Fannia,  leering  on  her  own  good  man, 
And  there,  a  naked  Leda  with  a  swan. 
Let  then  the  fair  one  beautifully  cry, 
In  Magdalene's  loose  hair,  and  lifted  eye, 
Or  drest  in  smiles  of  sweet  Cecilia  shine. 
With   simpering    angels,    palms,    and  harps 

divine ; 
"VMiether  the  charmer  sinner  it,  or  saint  it, 
If  folly  grow  romantic,  I  must  paint  it. 

Come  then,  the    colours    and   the    ground 

prepare ! 
Dip  in  the  rainbow,  trick  her  off  in  air  ; 
Choose  a  firm  cloud,  before  it  fall,  and  in  it 
Catch,  ere  she  change,  the  Cj-nthia  of  this 

minute. 
Eufa,  whose   eye,  quick   glancing  o'er  the 

Park, 
Attracts  each  light  gay  meteor  of  a  spark. 
Agrees  as  ill  with  Eufa  studj-ing  Locke, 
As  Sappho's  diamonds  with  her  dirty  smock  ; 
Or  Sappho  at  her  toilet's  gi-easy  task. 
With  Sappho  fragrant  at  an  evening  mask  : 
So  morning  insects,  that  in  muck  begun, 
Shine,  buzz,  and  fly-blow  in  the  setting  sun. 

How  soft  is  Silia  !  fearfiU  to  ofTend ; 
The    frail-one's    advocate,     the     weak-one's 

friend. 
To  her  Calista  proved  her  conduct  nice. 
And  good  Simplicius  asks  of  her  advice. 
Sudden,   she  storms  !  she  raves  !    You  tip  the 

wink. 
But  spare  your  censure  ;  Silia  does  not  drink. 
All  eyes  may  see  from  what  the  change  arose, 
All  eyes  may  see — a  pimi^le  on  her  nose. 

Papillia,  wedded  to  her  amorous  spark, 
Sighs  for  the  shades — ••  How  charming  is  a 

park !  " 
A  park  is  purchased,  but  the  fair  he  sees 
All   bathed   in   tears  —  "Oh   odious,    odious 

trees ! ' ' 
Ladies,  like  variegated  tulips,  show, 
'Tis  to  their  changes  half  their  charms   we 

owe : 
Fine  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak, 
Tlieir  happy  spots  the  nice  admirer  take. 
'Twas  thus  Calypso  once  each  heart  alarm'd. 
Awed  without  virtue,  without  beauty  charm'd  ; 
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Her  tongriie  bcwitch"d  as  oddly  as  her  eyes, 
Less  ■wit  than  mimic,  more  a  wit  than  wise  : 
Stransre  gvaces  still,  and  stranger  flights  she 

had, 
"Was  just  not  ngly,  and  was  jnst  not  mad  ; 
Yet  ne'er  so  sure  our  passion  to  create. 
As   when    she  touch' d  the   brink  of   all   we 

hate. 
Narcissa's  nature,  tolerably  mild, 
To  make  a  wash,  would  hardly  stew  a  child  ; 
Has   ev'n   been   proved   to   grant   a    lover's 

prayer, 
And    paid   a  tradesman    once   to  make  him 

stare  ; 
Gave  alms  at  Easter,  in  a  Christian  trim. 
And  made  a  widow  happy,  for  a  whim. 
VThy  then  declare  good-nature  is  her  scorn, 
^^^len  'tis  by  that  alone  she  can  be  borne  ? 
VThy  pique  all  mortals,  yet  affect  a  name  ? 
A  fool  to  pleasure,  yet  a  slave  to  fame : 
Xow    deep    in    Taylor    and    the    Book     of 

Martyrs, 
Now    drinking   citron    with    his    grace    and 

Chartres ; 
Now  conscience  chills  her,  and  now  passion 

burns  ; 
And  atheism  and  religion  take  their  turns  ; 
A  very  heathen  in  the  carnal  part, 
Yet  still  a  sad  good  Christian  at  her  heart. 

See  Sin  in  state,  majestically  drunk, 
Proiid  as  a  peeress,  prouder  as  a  punk  ; 
Chaste  to  her  husband,  frank  to  all  beside, 
A  teeming  mistress,  but  a  barren  bride, 
"What  then?    let  blood   and  body   bear   the 

fault. 
Her    head's   untouch'd,    that   noble    scat    of 

thought ; 
Such  this  day's  doctrine — in  another  fit 
She  sins  with  poets  through  pure  love  of  wit. 
"WTiat  has  not  fired  her  bosom  or  her  brain  ? 
Cffisar     and     Tall-boy,     Charles    and    Char- 
lemagne. 
As  Helluo,  late  dictator  of  the  feast. 
The  nose  of  Haut-gout,  and  the  tip  of  Taste, 
Critiqued  your  wine,  and  analysed  j'our  meat, 
Yet  on  plain  pudding  deign' d  at  home  to  eat : 
So  Philomede,  lecturing  all  mankind 
On  the  soft  passion,  and  the  taste  refined, 
Th'  address,  the  delicacy — stoops  at  once, 
And  makes  her  hearty  meal  upon  a  dunce. 

Flavia's  a  wit,  has  too  much  sense  to  pray  ; 
To  toast  our  wants  and  wishes,  is  her  way  ; 
Nor  asks  of  God,  but  of  her  stars,  to  give 
The  mighty  blessing,  "  while  we  live,  to  live." 
Then  all  for  death,  that  opiate  of  the  soul ! 
Lucretia's  dagger,  Eosamonda's  bowl. 
Say,  what  can  cause  such  impotence  of  mind  ? 
A  spark  too  fickle,  or  a  spouse  too  kind? 
"Wise  wretch !    ■w'ith  pleasures  too  refined  to 

please ; 
"With  too  much  spirit  to  be  e'er  at  ease  ; 
"With  too  much  quickness  ever  to  be  taught ; 
"With   too   much  thinking   to   have   common 

thought : 
You  purchase  pain  with  all  that  joy  can  give, 
And  die  of  nothing  but  a  rage  to  live. 


Turn  then  from  Avits ;  and  look  on  Simo's 

mate. 
No  ass  so  meek,  no  ass  so  obstinate. 
Or    her,   that   owns   her    faults,    but    never 

mends. 
Because  she's  honest,  and  the  best  of  friends. 
Or  her,  whose  life  the  church   and   scandal 

share. 
For  ever  in  a  passion,  or  a  xirayer. 
Or  her,  who  laughs  at  Hell,   but   (like  her 

grace) 
Cries,  "  Ah  !  how  charming,  if  there's  no  such 

place ! " 
Or  who  in  sweet  vicissitude  appears 
Of  mirth  and  opium,  ratafie  and  tears. 
The  daily  anodyne,  and  nightly  draught. 
To   kill   those    foes   to    fair-ones,    time   and 

thought. 
"Woman  and  fool  are  two  hard  things  to  hit ; 
For  true  no-meaning  piizzles  more  than  wit. 

But  what  are  these  to  great  Atossa's  mind  ? 
Scarce  once  herself,  by  turns  all  woman-kind  ! 
Who,  with  herself,  or  others,  from  her  birth 
Finds  all  her  life  one  warfare  upon  Earth  : 
Shines,  in  exposing  knaves,  and  painting  fools. 
Yet  is,  whate'er  she  hates  and  ridicules. 
No  thought  advances,  but  her  eddy  brain 
■V\niisks  it  about,  and  down  it  goes  again. 
Full    sixty   years   the    world   has  been    her 

trade. 
The  wisest  fool  much  time  has  ever  made. 
From  loveless  youth  to  unrespected  age 
No  passion  gratified,  except  her  rage. 
So  much  the  fury  still  outran  the  wit. 
The  pleasure  miss'd  her,  and  the  scandal  hit. 
"Wlio  breaks  with  her,  provokes  revenge  from 

Hell, 
But  he's  a  bolder  man  who  dares  be  well. 
Her  every  turn  with  violence  pursued. 
Nor  more  a  storm  her  hate  than  gratitude  : 
To  that  each  passion  turns,  or  soon  or  late  ; 
Love,  if  it  makes  her  yield,  must  make  her 

hate  : 
Superiors  ?  death  !  and  equals  ?  what  a  curse  ! 
But  an  inferior  not  dependant  ?  worse. 
Offend  her,  and  she  knows  not  to  forgive  ; 
Oblige  her,    and   she'll  hate   you   while   you 

live  : 
But  die,    and   she'll   adore   you  —  Then  the 

bust 
And  temple  rise — then  fall  again  to  dust. 
Last  night,  her  lord  was  all  that's  good  and 

great ; 
A  knave  this  morning,  and  his  will  a  cheat. 
Strange  !  by  the  means  defeated  of  the  ends. 
By   spirit  robb'd   of  power,   by  warmth   of 

friends. 
By  wealth  of  followers  !  ^vithout  one  distress 
Sick  of  herself,  through  very  selfishness  ! 
Atossa,  cursed  with  every  granted  prayer. 
Childless  with  all  her  children,  wants  an  heir. 
To  heirs  unknown    descends   th'    unguarded 

store. 
Or  wanders.  Heaven-directed,  to  the  poor. 

Pictures,  like  these,  dear  madam,  to  design. 
Asks  no  firm  hand,  and  no  unerring  line ; 
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Some     wandering    touches,    somo    reflected 

liffht, 
Some  flyinpr  Rtroko  alone  can  hit  them  ripht : 
For  how  should  equal  colours  do  the  knack  f 
Chameleons  who  can  paint  in  wliite  and  V)lack  ? 
"  Yet  Chloo    sure    was  form'd   without   a 
spot." — 
Xatiirc  in  her  then  err'd  not,  but  forgot. 
'  ■  With  every  pleasing,  every  prudent  part. 
Say,  wliat  can  Chloe  want  r  " — She  wants  a 

heart. 
She  speaks,  behaves,  and   acts  just  as    she 

ought ; 
But     never,     never     reach' d    one    generous 

thought. 
Virtue  she  finds  too  painful  an  endeavour. 
Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever. 
So  very  reasonable,  so  unmoved, 
As  never  j'et  to  love,  or  to  be  loved. 
She,  while  her  lover  pants  upon  her  breast, 
Can  mark  the  figures  on  an  Indian  chest ; 
And  when  she  sees  her  friend  in  deep  despair, 
Observes  how  much  a  chintz  exceeds  mohair. 
Forbid  it.  Heaven,  a  favour  or  a  debt 
She  e'er  should  cancel — but  she  may  forget. 
Safe  is  your  secret  still  in  Chloe' s  ear  ; 
But  none  of  Chloe' s  shall  you  ever  hear. 
Of  all  her  dears  she  never  slander'd  one, 
But  cares  not  if  a  thousand  are  undone. 
Would  Chloe  know  if  you're  alive  or  dead  ? 
She  bids  her  footman  put  it  in  her  .head. 
Chloe  is  prudent — Would  you  too  be  vnse  ? 
Then  never   break  your    heart  when   Chloe 
dies. 
One  certain  portrait  may  (I  grant)  bo  seen, 
"Wliich  Heaven  has  varnish"  d  out,  and  made 

a  queen  : 
The  same  for  ever !  and  described  by  all 
W'ith  truth  and  goodness,  as  with  crown  and 

ball. 
Poets  heap  virtues,  painters  gems  at  will. 
And  show  their  zeal,  and  liidc  their  want  of 

skill. 
'Tis   well — but,  artists !    who   can   paint   or 

write. 
To  draw  the  naked  is  your  true  delight. 
That  robe  of  quality  so  struts  and  swells. 
None  see  what  parts  of  Nature  it  conceals : 
Th'  exactcst  traits  of  body  or  of  mind. 
We  owe  to  models  of  an  humble  kind. 
If  Queensbcrry  to  strip  there's  no  compelling, 
'Tis  from  a  liandmaid  we  must  take  a  Helen. 
From  peer  or  bishop  'tis  no  easy  thing 
To  draw  the  man  who  loves  his  God,  or  king  : 
Alas  !  I  copy  (or  mj'  draught  would  fail) 
From  honest  Mah'met,  or  plain  parson  Hale. 
But     gi-ant,    in    public,    men    sometimes 
arc  shown, 
A  woman  's  seen  in  private  life  alone  : 
Our  bolder  talents  in  full  life  display'd  ; 
Your  virtues  open  fairest  in  the  shade. 
Bred  to  disguise,  in  pubUc  'tis  you  hide  ; 
There,  none  distinguish  'twixt  your  shame  or 

pride. 
Weakness  or  delicacy  ;  all  so  nice, 
'ihat  each  may  seem  a  virtue,  or  a  vice. 


In  men,  we  various  ruling  passions  find ; 
In  women,  two  almost  divide  the  kind  : 
Those,  only  fix'd,  they  first  or  kst  olicy, 
The  love  of  pleasure,  and  the  love  of  sway. 
That,  Nature  gives ;  and  where  the  lesson 
taught 
Is  but  to  please,  can  pleasure  seem  a  fault  ? 
Experience,  this  ;  by  man's  op[iression  curst, 
They  seek  the  second  not  to  lose  the  first. 
Men,  some  to  business,  some  to  pleasure 
take, 
But  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake  : 
Men,  some  to  quiet,  some  to  public  strife  ; 
But  every  lafly  would  be  queen  for  life. 

Yet   mark  the   fate   of    a    whole    sex    of 
queens ! 
Power  all  their  end,  but  beauty  all  the  means  : 
In  youth  they  conquer  with  so  wild  a  rage. 
As  leaves  them  scarce  a  subject  in  their  age  : 
For  foreign  glory,  foreign  joy,  they  roam  ; 
No  thought  of  peace  or  happiness  at  home. 
But  wisdom's  triumph  is  well-timed  retreat, 
As  hard  a  science  to  the  fair  as  great  I 
Beauties,    like    t^Tants,    old    and   friendless 

grown. 
Yet  hate  repose,  and  dread  to  be  alone, 
Worn  out  in  public,  weary  every  eye, 
Nor  leave  one  sigh  beliind  them  when  they 
die. 
Pleasures  the  sex,  as  children  birds,  pursue. 
Still  out  of  reach,  yet  never  out  of  -view  ; 
Sure,  if  they  catch,  to  spoil  the  toy  at  most. 
To  covet  flj'ing,  and  regret  when  lost : 
At  last,  to  foUies  youth  could  scarce  defend. 
It  gi'ows  their  age's  prudence  to  pretend  ; 
Ashamed  to  o^\-n  thej'  gave  delight  before, 
Reduced  to  feign  it,  when  they  give  no  more. 
As   hags    hold    sabbaths,   less    for  joy  than 

spite. 
So  these  their  merry,  miserable  night ; 
Still  round  and  round  the  ghosts  of  beauty 

glide. 
And   haunt  the  places   where    their    honour 
died. 
See  how  the  world  its  veterans  rewards  ! 
A  youth  of  frolics,  an  old-age  of  cards  : 
Fair  to  no  purpose,  artful  to  no  end : 
Young  without  lovers,  old  without  a  friend  ; 
A  fop  their  passion,  but  their  prize  a  sot ; 
Alive,  ridiculous ;  and  dead,  forgot ! 

Ah  !  friend  !  to  dazzle  let  the  vain  design  ; 
To  raise  the  thought,  and  touch  the  heart,  be 

thine ! 
That  charm  shall  grow,  while  what  fatigues 

the  ring. 
Flaunts  and  goes  down,  an  unregarded  thing  : 
So  when  the  Sun's  broad  beam  has  tired  the 

sight. 
All  miid  ascends  the  Moon's  more  sober  light. 
Serene  in  vii'gin  modesty  she  shines. 
And  unobserved  the  glaring  orb  declines. 
Oh  !    blest  with  temper,  whoso  unclouded 
ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day  : 
She,  who  cm  love  a  sister's  charms,  or  hear 
Sighs  for  a  daughter  with  unwound  ?d  car ; 
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She  vrho  ne'or  answers  till  a  Imsband  cools, 
Or,  if  she  rules  him,  never  shows  she  rules  ; 
Ohai'ms  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sways, 
Yet  has  her  humour  most,  when  she  obeys  ; 
Let  fops  or  Fortune  fly  which  way  they  will, 
Disdains  all  loss  of  tickets,  or  codille  ; 
Spleen,  vapours,    or   small-pox,    above   them 

all. 
And  mistress  of  herself,  though  china  fall. 
And  yet,  beUevo  me,  good  as  well  as  ill, 
"Woman's  at  best  a  contradiction  still. 
Heaven  when  it  strives  to  polish  all  it  cau 
Its  last  best  work,  but  forms  a  softer  man ; 
Picks  from  each  sex,  to  make  the  favom-ito 

blest. 
Your  love  of  pleasure,  our  desire  of  rest : 
Blends,  in  exception  to  all  general  rules, 
Y"our    taste    of    follies,   with    oui'    scorn    of 

fools  : 
Keserve     with    frankness,    art     with     truth 

allied, 
Courage  with  softness,  modesty  with  pride  ; 
Fix'd  principles,  with  fancy  ever  new ; 
Shakes  all  together,  and  produces — you. 
Be  this  a  woman's  fame !  with  this  unblest. 
Toasts  live  a  scorn,  and  queens  may  die  a 

jest. 
This  Phoebus  promised  (I  forget  the  year) 
■\\lien  those  blue  eyes    first   open'd   on   the 

sphere ; 
Ascendant   Phcebus  watch'd  that   hour  with 

care. 
Averted  half  your  parents'  simple  prayer  ; 
And  gave  yon  beauty,  but  denied  the  pelf 
That  buys  your  sex  a  tyrant  o'er  itself. 
The  generous  god,  who  wit  and  gold  refines, 
And  ripens  spirits  as  he  ripens  mines, 
Kept   dross   for   duchesses,   the   world    shall 

know  it, 
To  you  gave  sense,  good-humovir,  and  a  poet. 

Pope.— Bom  1688,  Died  1744. 


779.— THE  MAN  OF  EOSS. 

But    all    our    praises     why    should    lords 

engross  ? 
Rise,    honest  Muse !    and  sing  the   Man    of 

Eoss: 
Pleased   Vaga   echoes   through  her    winding 

bounds, 
And  rapid  Severn  hoarse  applause  resounds. 
Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain's   sultry 

brow  ? 
From   the   dry   rock   who   bade    the    waters 

flow  ? 
Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  tost, 
Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost  ; 
But  clear  and   artless   pouring  through   the 

plain 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain. 
\Miose  causeway  i^arts  the  vale  with  shady 

rows? 
\Miose  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose  ? 


"Who    taught    that    heaven-directed    spire    to 

rise  ? 
"  The    Man    of    Eoss,"    each    lisping    liabc 

repUes. 
Behold    the    market-place    with    poor    o'cr- 

spread ! 
The  Man  of  Eoss  divides  the  weekly  bread  -. 
He  feeds  yon  alms-house,  neat,  but  void  of 

state, 
'Wlicre  Age  and  Want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate  ; 
Him    portion'd    maids,    apprenticed    orphans 

blest, 
The    young   who    labour,    and   the    old    who 

rest. 
Is  any  sick  ?  the  Man  of  Eoss  relieves, 
Pi-escribes,  attends,  the  medicine  makes,  and 

gives. 
Is  there  a  variance?  enter  but  his  door, 
Balk'd    are   the    coui-ts,    and   contest   is    no 

more. 
Despairing  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  place. 
And  vile  attorneys,  now  an  useless  race. 


i 


Pope.— Born  1G88,  Died  1744. 


7S0.— THE    TOILET. 

And   now,   unveiled,   the   toilet    stands    dis- 
played, 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid ; 
First,    robed   in   white,    the    nymph    intent 

adores, 
With  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears, 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eye  she  rears ; 
The  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side, 
Trembling  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 
Unnumbered    treasures     ope    at    once,     and 

here 
The  various  ofTerings  of  the  world  appear  ; 
From    each   she    nicely    culls    with    curious 

toil. 
And    decks    the  goddess  with  the  glittering 

spoil. 
This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks. 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box  : 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite. 
Transformed  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the 

white. 
Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 
Puff's,  powders,  patches,  bibles,  billet-doux. 
Now  awful  beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms ; 
The  fair  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms, 
Eepairs  her  smiles,  awakens  every  grace, 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face ; 
Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise, 
And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 
The  busy  sylphs  surround  their  darhng  care, 
These   set   the   head,    and   those   divide   tlie 

hair ; 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  whilst  others  plait  the 

gown, 
And  Betty  's  praised  for  labours  not  her  own. 

Pope.— Born  1688,  Died  1744. 
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781.— THE   DYING   CHRISTIAN  TO  HIS 
SOUL. 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame, 
Quit,  oh  ([uit  this  mortal  frame  : 
Truml)lin'.:,  hoiiiiifr,  linrrorinrf,  flj'iiijj — 
Oh  tlie  ])uiri,  tlic  bliiss  of  <lyint,' ! 

Cease,  fond  Nature,  ceaBO  thy  strife, 

And  let  mo  languish  into  life  ! 

Hark  I  they  whisper  ;  anpols  say, 

Sister  spirit,  come  away  ! 

What  is  tliis  absorbs  me  quite  ? 

Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight. 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath  ? 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death  ? 

The  world  recedes ;  it  disappears  ! 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes  !  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring  : 
Lend,  lend  your  wings  :  I  mount !  I  fly  ! 
O  Grave  !  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

O  Death  !  where  is  thy  sting  ? 

Pope.— Born  1688,  Died  1744. 


782.— THE  QUIET  LIFE. 

Happy  the  man  whose  wish  and  care 

A  few  paternal  acres  bound. 
Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 

In  his  own  ground. 

Whoso   herds   with    milk,   whose  fields  with 
bread, 
"VVhose  flocks  supply  him  vWth  attire  ; 
Whoso  trees  in  summer  yield  him  shade, 
In  winter,  fire. 

Blest,  who  can  unconcem'dly  find 

Hours,  days,  and  years  glide  soft  away, 
In  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind, 
Quiet  by  day, 

Sound  sleep  by  night ;  study  and  case 

Together  mix'd  ;  sweet  recreation. 
And  innocence,  which  most  does  please, 
With  meditation. 

Thus  let  me  live,  unseen,  unknown  ; 

Thus  unlamented  let  me  die  ; 
Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 
Tell  where  I  Ue. 

Pope.— Born  1688,  Died  1744. 


7S3.— MOONLIGHT. 
The  troops  exulting  sat  in  order  round, 
And  beaming  fires  illumined  all  the  ground, 
As  when  tlie  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night ! 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred 

light ; 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene  ; 


Around  her  throne  the  vivid  i)lanet8  roll. 
And  stars  unnumbered  giM  the  glowing  \K>\e; 
O'er  tl  0  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  Hhe<l, 
Ami  til  with  silver  every  mountain's  head  ; 
Then    shine  tlie  vales,  the  rocks  in  proBpect 

rise , 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies  : 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 
Eye    the   blue   vault,   and    bless    the   useful 

light. 
So  many  flames  before  prond  Hion  bkze. 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their 

rays; 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
Gleam   on   the    walls    and    tremble    on    tho 

spires. 
A  thousand  piles  the  dusky  horrors  gild, 
And  shoot  a  shady  lustre  o'er  the  field. 
Full  fifty  giuirds  eacli  flaming  i)ile  attend. 
Whose   umbered  arms,  by  fits,   thick  flashes 

send  ; 
Loud  neigh  the  coursers  o'er  their  heaps  of 

corn. 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rising  mom. 

Pope.— Bom  1688,  Died  1744. 


784.— COLIN  AND  LUCY. 

A   BALLAD. 

Of  Leinster,  famed  for  maidens  fair. 
Bright  Lucy  was  the  grace. 

Nor  e'er  did  Liffy's  hmpid  stream 
Reflect  so  sweet  a  face  j 

Till  luckless  love  and  pining  care 

Impaired  her  rosy  hue. 
Her  coral  lips  and  damask  cheeks. 

And  eyes  of  glossy  blue. 

Oh  !  have  you  seen  a  lily  pale 
When  beating  rains  descend  ? 

So  drooped  tlie  slow-consuming  maid. 
Her  life  now  near  its  end. 

By  Lucy  warned,  of  flattering  swains 

Take  heed,  j'e  easy  fair ! 
Of  vengeance  due  to  broken  vows. 

Ye  perjured  swains  1  beware. 

Three  times  all  in  tho  dead  of  night 

A  bell  was  heard  to  ring, 
And  shrieking,  at  her  window  thrico 

The  raven  flapped  liis  wing. 

Too  well  the  love-lorn  maiden  know 

Tho  solemn  boding  soiuul. 
And  thus  in  dj-ing  words  bespoke 

Tlio  virgins  weeping  round  : 

"  I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear, 
Which  says  I  must  not  stay  ; 

I  SCO  a  hand  you  cannot  see. 
Which  beckons  me  away. 
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By  a  false  heart  and  broken  vows 

In  early .^-oiitli  I  die. 
Was  I  to  blame  because  liis  bride 

Was  thrice  as  rich  as  I  ? 

Ah.  Colin  !  give  not  her  thy  vows, 

Tows  due  to  me  aloae ; 
Nor  thou,  fond  maid !  receive  his  kiss, 

Nor  tliink  him  all  thy  own. 

To-morrow  in  the  church  to  wed, 

Impatient  both  prepare ; 
But  know,  fond  maid  !  and  know,  false  man  ! 

That  Lucy  will  be  there. 

Then  bear  my  corse,  my  comrades  !  bear, 

This  bridegrroom  blithe  to  meet ; 
He  in  his  wedding  trim  so  gay, 

I  in  my  winding  sheet." 

She  spoke ;  she  died.     Her  corpse  was  borne 

The  bridegi-oom  blithe  to  meet : 
He  in  his  wedding  trim  so  gay, 

She  in  her  winding  sheet. 

Then  what  were  perjured  Colin's  thoughts  ? 

How  were  these  nuptials  kept  ? 
■  The  bridesmen  flocked  round  Lucy  dead. 
And  all  the  village  wept. 

Confusion,  shame,  remorse,  despair, 

At  once  his  bosom  swell ; 
The  damps  of  death  bedewed  liis  brow : 

He  shook,  he  groaned,  he  fell. 

From  the  vain  bride,  ah  !  bride  no  more ! 

The  varying  crimson  fled, 
T\Tien  stretched  before  her  rival's  corpse 

She  saw  her  husband  dead. 

Then  to  his  Lucy's  new-made  grave 

Conveyed  by  trembling  swains. 
One  mould  wth  her,  beneath  one  sod, 

For  ever  he  remains. 

Oft  at  this  grave  the  constant  hind 

And  plighted  maid  arc  seen  ; 
With  garlands  gay  and  true-love  knots 

They  deck  the  sacred  green. 

But,  swain  forsworn  !  whoe'er  thou  art. 

This  hallowed  spot  forbear  ; 
Eemembcr  Colin's  dreadful  fate. 

And  fear  to  meet  him  there. 

Thoraas  Tickell— Bom  1G86,  Died  1740. 


7 85. —TO  THE  EARL  OF  WARWICK,  ON 
THE  DEATH  OF  ADDISON. 

If,  dumb  too  long,  the  drooping  Muse  hath 

stay'd. 
And  left  her  debt  to  Addison  unpaid. 
Blame  not  her  silence,  Warwick,  but  bemoan, 
And  judge,  O  judge,  my  bosom  by  your  own. 
"WTiat  mourner  ever  felt  poetic  fires ! 
Slow  comes  the  verse  that  real  woe  inspires  : 


Grief  unaffected  suits  but  ill  with  art, 
Or  flowing  numbers  with  a  bleeding  heart. 

Can  I  forget  the  dismal  night  that'  gave 
My  soiil's  best  part  for  ever  to  the  grave  ? 
How  silent  did  his  old  companions  tread. 
By  midnight  lamps,  the  mansions  of  the  dead, 
Through   breathing   statues,   then  unheeded 

things. 
Through  rows  of  warriors,  and  through  walks 

of  Idngs ! 
What  awe  did  the  slow  solemn  knell  inspire  ; 
The  pealing  oi-gan,  and  the  pausing  choir  ; 
The  duties  by  the  lawn-robed  prelate  paid: 
And  the  last  words,  that  dust  to  dust  convey'd ! 
'SVliilc  speechless  o'er  thy  closing  grave  we 

bend, 
Accept  these  tears,  thou  dear  departed  friend. 
Oh,  gone  for  ever  !  take  this  long  adieu  ; 
And  sleep  in  peace,  next  thy  loved  Montague. 
To  strew  fresh  laurels,  let  the  task  be  mine, 
A  frequent  pilgrim  at  thy  sacred  shrine  ; 
Mine  with  true  sighs  thy  absence  to  bemoan, 
And  grave  with  faithful  epitaphs  thy  stone. 
If  e'er  from  me  thy  loved  memorial  part. 
May  shame  afflict  this  alienated  heart ; 
Of  thee  forgetful  if  I  form  a  song. 
My  lyre  be  broken,  and  untuned  my  tongue, 
My  grief  be  doubled  from  thy  image  free. 
And  mirth  a  torment,  unchastised  by  thee ! 

Oft  let  mo  range  the  gloomy  aisles  alone, 
Sad  luxury  !  to  vulgar  minds  unknown. 
Along  the  walls  where  speaking  marbles  show 
What    worthies    form    the    hallow'd    mould 

below ; 
Proud  names,  who  once  the  reins  of  empire 

held  ; 
In  arms  who  triumph' d  ;  or  in  arts  excell'd; 
Chiefs,  gi-aced  with  scars,    and  prodigal   of 

blood ; 
Stern  patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood  ; 
Just    men,    by    whom    impartial    laws    were 

given  ; 
And  saints,  who  taught  and  led  the  way  to 

heaven ; 
Ne'er  to  these  chambers,  where  the  mighty 

rest. 
Since  their  foundation  came  a  nobler  guest ; 
Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bhss  convey'd 
A  fairer  spirit  or  more  welcome  shade. 

In  what  new  region,  to  the  just  assign'd. 
What  new  employments  please  th'  unbodied 

mind  ? 
A  winged  Virtue,  through  th'  ethereal  sky. 
From  world  to  world  unwearied  does  he  fly  ? 
Or  curious  trace  the  long  laborious  maze 
Of  heaven's  decrees,  where  wondering  angels 

gaze  ? 
Does  he  delight  to  hear  bold  seraphs  tell 
How  Michael  battled,  and  the  dragon  fell ; 
Or,  mix'd  with  milder  cherubim,  to  glow 
In  hymns  of  love,  not  ill  essay' d  below  ? 
Or  dost  thou  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind, 
A  task  well  suited  to  thy  gentle  mind  ? 
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Oh  !  if  Rometimos  thy  spotless  form  descenil, 
To  mo  thy  aid,  thou  puardian  gcuius,  lend ! 
"When    rago    misguides    mo,    or    wheu    fear 

alarms, 
"Wlicn     jiain    distresses,    or    when    xdcasure 

charms, 
In  silent  whisperings  purer  thoughts  impart. 
Arid  turn  from  ill  a  frail  and  feeblo  heart ; 
Lead  through  tho  paths  thy  virtue  trod  hcforo, 
TUl  bliss  shall  join,  nor  death  can  pai-t  us 

more. 

That   awful   form,   which,   so  tho  heavens 

decree. 
Must  still  bo  loved  and  still  deplored  by  me  ; 
In  nightly  ■\-isions  seldom  fails  to  rise. 
Or,  roused  by  fancj',  meets  mj'  waking  eyes. 
If  business  calls,  or  crowded  courts  in'vite, 
Th'    unblemished  statesman  seems  to  strike 

my  sight ; 
If  in  the  stage  I  seek  to  soothe  my  care, 
I  meet  his  soul  which  breathes  in  Cato  there  ; 
If  pensive  to  tho  rural  shades  I  rove, 
His  shape  o'crtakes  me  in  the  lonely  grove  ; 
'Twas   there   of  just  and  good  he   reason'd 

strong, 
Clear'd   some   great   truth,    or    raised    some 

serious  sang : 
There  patient  show'd  us  the  wise  course  to 

steer, 
A  candid  cenpor,  and  a  friend  severe  ; 
There  taught  us  how  to  live ;  and  (oh !  too 

high 
The  price  for  knowledge,)  taught  us  how  to 

die. 

Thou  hill,  whoso  brow  the  antique  struc- 
tures gi-aco, 

Eear'd  by  bold  chiefs  of  Warwick's  noble 
race, 

"Why,  once  so  loved,  whene'er  thy  bower 
appears, 

O'er  my  dim  eye-balls  glance  tho  sudden 
tears  ? 

How  sweet  wore  once  thy  prospects  fresh  and 
fair. 

Thy  sloping  walks,  and  unpolluted  air  ! 

How  sweet  the  glooms  beneath  thy  aged 
trees. 

Thy  noontide  shadow,  and  thy  evening  breeze  ! 

His  image  thy  forsaken  bowers  restore; 

Thy  walks  and  airy  prospects  charm  no  more  ; 

No  more  the  summer  in  thy  glooms  allay'd. 

Thy  evening  breezes,  and  thy  noon-daj'  shade. 

From  other  ills,  however  fortune  fro\vn'd, 
Some  refuge  in  the  IMuse's  art  I  found  ; 
Reluctant  now  I  touch  tho  trembling  string, 
Bereft  of  him  who  taught  mo  how  to  sing  ; 
And   these   sad   accents,   murmur' d   o'er  his 

urn. 
Betray  that  absence  they  attempt  to  mourn. 
O !   must  I  then  (now  fresh  my  bosom  bleeds, 
And  Ci-aggs  in  death  to  Addison  succeeds,) 
The  verse,  begun  to  one  lost  friend,  prolong, 
And  weep  a  second  in  th'  unfinish'd  song ! 


These  works  divine,  which  on  his  dcath-bcd 
laid 
To  thee.  O  Craggs  !  th'  expiring  sage  convey'd. 
Great,  but  ill-omcn'd,  monument  of  fame, 
Nor  ho  survived  to  give,  nor  thou  to  claim. 
Swift  after  him  thy  social  spirit  flies. 
And  close  to  l»i.s,  how  soon  1  thy  coffin  lies. 
Blest  pail'  I  whoso  union  future  bards  shall  tell 
In  future  tongues  :  each  other's  boast !  fare- 
well ! 
Farewell !  whom,  joined  in  fame,  in  friendship 

tried, 
No  chance  could  sever,  nor  the  grave  divide. 

Thomas  Tkkdl.—Boni  1C8G,  Bied  1740. 


7S6.— THE  DISPENSARY. 

Speak,  goddess!  since  "tis  thou  that  best  canst 

teU 
How  ancient  leagues  to  modem  discord  fell ; 
And  wh\'  physicians  were  so  cautious  grown 
Of  others"  lives,  and  lavish  of  their  own  ; 
How  by  a  journey  to  th'  Elysian  plain 
Peace  triumph'd,  and  old  Time  return'd  again. 

Not  far  from  that  most  celebrated  place, 
A\nierc  angry  Justice  shows  her  awful  face  ; 
Where  little  \'illains  must  submit  to  fate. 
That  gi-eat  ones  may  enjoy  the  world  in  state  ; 
There  stands  a  dome,  majestic  to  the  sight. 
And  sumptuous  arches  bear  its  oval  height ; 
A  golden  globe,  placed  high  with  artfid  skill, 
Scorns,  to  the  distant  sight,  a  gilded  pill : 
This  pile  was,  by  the  pious  patron's  aim. 
Raised  for  a  use  as  noble  as  its  frame ; 
Nor  did  the  learn'd  society  decline 
The  propagation  of  that  gi-cat  design ; 
In  nil  her  mazes,  nature's  face  they  view'd, 
And,  as  she  disappear'd,  their  search  pursued. 
Wrapp'd  in  the  shade  of  night  the  goddess  lies, 
Yet  to  the  learn'd'  unveils  her  dark  disguise, 
But  shuns  the  gi-oss  access  of  vulgar  eyes. 

Now  she  unfolds  the  faint  and   dawning 

strife 
Of  infant  atoms  kindling  into  life ; 
How  ductile  matter  new  meanders  takes. 
And  slender  trains  of  twisting  fibres  makes  ; 
And  how  the  viscous  seeks  a  closer  tone, 
By  just  degrees  to  harden  into  bone  ; 
While  tho  more  loose  flow  from  the  vital  urn,       1 
And  in  full  tides  of  purple  streams  return  ; 
How  lambent  flames  from  life's  bright  lamps 

arise. 
And  dart  in  emanations  through  tho  eyes  ; 
How  from  each  sluice  a  gentle  torrent  pours. 
To  slake  a  feverish  boat  with  ambient  showers; 
"WTienco   their   mechanic   powers  the  spirits 

claim  ; 
How   great   their   force,    how   delicate   their 

frame  ; 
How  the  same  nerves  are  foshion'd  to  sustain 
Tho  greatest  pleasure  and  the  greatest  pain  ; 
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"Why  bilious  juice  a  golden  li<ilit  puts  on, 
And  floods  of  chyle  in  silver  currents  run  ; 
How  the  dim  speck  of  entity  bcg:an 
T'   extend    its    recent    form,    and    stretch  to 

man  ; 
To  how  minute  an  orig-in  wc  owe 
Yountr  Ammon,  CiVsar,  and  the  crreat  Nassaia ; 
"Why  paler  looks  impetuous  ra^re  proclaim, 
And  why  chill  Anrj^ins  redden  into  flame ; 
AMiy  envy  oft  transforms  with  wan  disguise, 
And  whj-  gay  mirth  sits  smiling  in  the  eyes ; 
All  ice,  why  Lucrece  ;  or  Sempronia,  fire ; 
^Miy  Scarsdale  rages  to  survive  desire  ; 
"WTien  Milo's  vigour  at  the  Olympic  's  shown, 
AMience   troj)es   to   Finch,   or  impudence  to 

Sloane ; 
How  matter,  by  the  varied  shape  of  pores, 
Or  idiots  frames,  or  solemn  senators. 

Hence  'tis  we  wait  the  wondrous  cause  to 

find. 
How  body  acts  upon  impassive  mind  ; 
How   fumes   of   wine  the  thinking  part  can 

fire, 
Past  hopes  revive,  and  present  joys  inspire  ; 
"Why  our  complexions  oft  our  soul  declare, 
And  how  the  passions  in  the  feature  are  ; 
How  touch  and  harmony  arise  between 
Corporeal  figure,  and  a  form  unseen  ; 
How  quick  their  faculties  the  limbs  fulfil, 
And  act  at  every  summons  of  the  will. 
"With  mighty  truths,  mysterious  to  descry, 
"Which  in  the  womb  of  distant  causes  lie. 

But  now  no  grand  inquiries  are  descried. 
Mean  faction  reigns  where  knowledge  should 

preside. 
Feuds  are  increased,  and  learning  laid  aside. 
Thus  synods  oft  concern  for  faith  conceal, 
And  for  important  nothings  show  a  zeal : 
The  drooping  sciences  neglected  pine. 
And  Paean's  beams  with  fading  lustre  shine. 
No  readers  here  with  hectic  looks  are  found, 
Nor  eyes  in  rheum,  through  midnight- watching, 

drown' d  ; 
The  lonel3'  edifice  in  sweats  complains 
That  nothing  there  but  sullen  silence  reigns. 

This  place,  so  fit  for  undisturb'd  repose, 
The  God  of  Sloth  for  his  asylum  chose  ; 
"Upon  a  couch  of  do\\Ti  in  these  abodes, 
Supine  with  folded  arms  he  thoughtless  nods ; 
Indulging  dreams  his  godhead  lull  to  case, 
"With  murmurs  of  soft   rills,   and  whispering 

trees : 
The  poppy  and  each  numbing  jdant  dispense 
Their  drowsy  \'irtue,  and  dull  indolence ; 
No  passions  interrupt  his  easy  reign, 
No  problems  puzzle  his  lethargic  brain  ; 
But  dark  o>)livion  guards  his  peaceful  bed, 
And  lazy  fogs  hang  lingering  o'er  his  head. 

As  at  full  length  the  pamper'd  monarch  lay, 
Battening  in  ease,  and  slumliering  life  away ; 
A  spiteful  noise  his  downy  chains  unties, 
Hastes  forward,  and  increases  as  it  flies. 


First,   some  to    cleave   the    stubborn    flint 

engage. 
Till,  urged  by  blows,  it  sparkles  into  rage  : 
Some   temper    lute,    some    spacious    vessels 

move  ; 
These  furnaces  erect,  and  those  approve  ; 
Here  phials  in  nice  discipline  are  set, 
Tliere  gallipots  are  ranged  in  alphabet. 
In  this  place,  magazines  of  pills  you  spy  : 
In  that,  like  forage,  herbs  in  bundles  lie ; 
"While  lifted  pestles,  brandish' d  in  the  air, 
Descend  in  peals,  and  civil  wars  de(;laro, 
Loud  strokes,  with  pounding  spice,  the  fabric 

i"end. 
And  aromatic  clouds  in  spires  ascend. 

So  when  the  Cyclops  o'er  their  anvils  sweat. 
And  swelling  sinews  echoing  blows  repeat ; 
From  the  volcanos  gross  eruptions  rise, 
And   curling   sheets    of   smoke    obscure    the 

skies. 

The   slumbering  god,  amazed  at  this  new 

din, 
Thrice  strove  to  rise,  and  thrice  sunk  down 

again, 
Listless  he  stretch'd,  and  gaping  rubb'd  his 

eyes, 
Then  falter'd  thus  betwixt  half  words  and 

sighs : 

How  impotent  a  deity  am  I ! 
"With  godhead  born,  but  cursed,  that  cannot 

die! 
Through  my  indulgence,  mortals  hourly  share 
A  grateful  negligence,  and  ease  from  care. 
LuU'd  in  my  arms,  how  long  have  I  withheld 
The  northern  monarchs  from  the  dusty  field  ! 
How  I  have  kept  the  British  fleet  at  ease. 
From    tempting   the    rough   dangers   of   the 

seas ! 
Hibernia  owns  the  mildness  of  my  reign, 
And  my  divinity  's  adored  in  Spain. 
I  swains  to  sylvan  solitudes  convey, 
Where,  stretch'd  on  mossy  beds,  they  waste 

away 
In  gentle  joys  the  night,  in  vows  the  day. 
"What  marks  of  wondrous  clemency  I've  shown. 
Some    reverend    worthies   of    the    gown    can 

own  : 
Triumphant  plenty,  with  a  cheerful  grace, 
Basks  in  their  eyes,    and   sparkles   in   their 

face. 
How  sleek  their  looks,  how  goodly  is  their 

mien, 
When  big  they  strut  behind  a  double  chin  ! 
Each  faculty  in  blandishments  they  lull. 
Aspiring  to  be  venerably  dull ; 
No  learn'd  debates  molest  their  downy  trance, 
Or  discompose  their  pompous  ignorance  ; 
But,  undisturb'd,  they  loiter  life  away, 
So  wither  green,  and  blossom  in  decay  ; 
Deep  sunk  in  down,  they,  by  my  gentle  care, 
Avoid  th'  inclemencies  of  morning  air. 
And  leave  to  tatter'd  crape  the  drudgery  of 

prayer. 
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Urim  was  civil,  and  not  void  of  senne, 
Had  humour,  and  a  courtuouH  confidence  : 
So  Kpruco  ho  moves,  so  gracefully  ho  cocks, 
The  hallow'd  roso  declares  him  orthodox  : 
He  i)as.s'd  his  easy  hours,  instead  of  prayer, 
In  uiailriyals,  and  phillysiut,'  tho  fair ; 
Constant  at  feasts,  ami  each  decorum  knew. 
And  soon  as  the  dessert  appcar'd,  withdrew ; 
Alwaj'S  obliging,  and  without  ottonce, 
And  fancied,  for  his  gay  impertinence. 
But  sec  how  ill  mistaken  parts  succeed  ; 
Ho  threw  off  my  dominion,  and  would  read  ; 
Engaged  in  controversy,  wrangled  well ; 
In  convocation  language  could  e.xcel ; 
In  volumes  proved  the  church  without  defence, 
By  nothing  guarded  but  by  Providence  ; 
How  grace  and  moderation  disagree ; 
And  violence  advances  charitj'. 
Thus   writ   till  none    would  read,   becoming 

soon 
A  wretched  scribbler,  of  a  rare  buffoon. 

Mankind   my   fond   propitious   power    has 
tried,. 
Too  oft  to  own,  too  much  to  be  denied. 
And  all  I  ask  are  shades  and  silent  bowers, 
To  pass  in  soft  forgetfulness  my  hours. 
Oft  have  my  fears  some  distant  villa  chose. 
O'er  their  quietus  whore  fat  judges  doi;c. 
And  lull  their  cough  and  conscience  to  repose  : 
Or,  if  some  cloister's  refuge  I  implore, 
"Where  holy  drones  o'er  dying  tapers  snore, 
The  pekls  of  Nassau's  arms  these  eyes  unclose, 
Mine  he  molests,  to  give  the  world  I'epose. 
That  ease  I  offer  with  contempt  he  flies, 
His  couch  a  trench,  his  canopy  the  skies. 
Nor  climes  nor  seasons  his  resolves  control. 
The  equator  has  no  heat,  no  ice  tho  pole. 
"With  arms  resistless  o'er  the  globe  he  flies, 
And  leaves  to  Jove  the  empire  of  the  skies. 

But,  as  the  slothful  god  to  yawn  begun. 
He  shook  off  the  dull  mist,  and  thus  went  on  : 

'Twas   in   this   reverend    dome    I    sought 

repose, 
These  walls  were  that  asylum  I  had  chose. 
Here   have   I   ruled    long    uudisturb'd    with 

broils. 
And    laugh'd    at    heroes,    and    their   glorious 

toils. 
My  annals  are  in  mouldy  mildews  wrought, 
With  easy  insignificance  of  thought. 
But  now  some  bu.sj-,  enterprising  brain 
Invents  new  fancies  to  renew  my  i>ain, 
And  labours  to  dissolve  my  ea.sy  reign. 

With  that,  the  god  his   darling   phantom 
calls, 
And  from  his  faltering  lips  this  message  falls : 

Since  mortals  will  tlisputc  my  power,  I'll 

try 
AVho  has  the  greatest  empire,  they  or  I. 
Find  Envy  out;  some  jirince's  court  attend, 
Most  likely  there  you'll  meet   tho   famish'd 

fiend ; 


Or  where  dull  critics  authors'  fate  foretell ; 
Or   where  stale   maids,    or   meagre  eunuchfl, 

dweU ; 
Tell  tho  bleak  fury  what  now  projects  reign 
Among  the  homicides  of  Warwick-lano ; 
And   what   tho    event,    unless    she    straight 

incUnes 
To  blast  their  hopes,  and  baffle  their  designs. 

More   ho  had  spoke,  but  sudden  vapours 
rise. 
And  with  their  silken  cords  tie  doAvn  his  eyes. 

Samuel  Garth. — Born ,  Died  1718. 


787.— CREATION. 

You  ask  us  why  the  soil  the  thistle  breeds ; 
"Why   its   spontaneous  birth  are  thorns   and 

weeds : 
Why  for  the  harvest  it  the  harrow  needs  ? 
The   Author   might  a   nobler   world   have 

made. 
In  brighter  dress  the  hills  and  vales  arrayed, 
And  all  its  face  in  flowery  scenes  displayed  ; 
The  glebe  untilled  might  plenteous  crops  have 

borne. 
And  brought  forth  spicy  groves  instead   of 

thorn : 
Rich  fruit  and  flowers,  ^\•ithout  the  gardener's 

pains, 
Slight  every  hill  have  crowned,  have  honoured 

all  the  jilains  ; 
This    Natm-c  might   have   boasted,   had   tho 

Mind 
Who  formed  the  spacious  universe  designed 
That  man  from  labour  free,  .as  well  as  ginef. 
Should  pass  in  lazj'  luxury  his  life. 
But  he  his  creature  gave  a  fertile  soil. 
Fertile,  but  not  without  the  owner's  toil. 
That  some  reward  his  industry  should  crown, 
And  that  his  food  in  part  might  be  liis  own. 
But  while  insulting  you  arraign  the  land, 
Ask  why  it  wants  the  plough,  or  labourer's 

hand  ; 
Kind  to  the  marble  rocks,  you  ne'er  complain 
That  they,  without  the  sculptor's  skill  and 

pain. 
No  perfect  statue  yield,  no  bas-t-e-relieve. 
Or  finished  column  for  the  palace  give. 
Yet  if  from  hills  unlaboured  figures  came, 
Man  might  have  ease  enjoyed,  though  never 

fame. 
You  may  the  world  of  more  defect  upbraid, 
That  other  works  by  Nature  arc  unmade : 
That  she  did  never,  at  her  own  cvpcn.se, 
A  jialacc  rear,  and  in  maguifieence 
Out-rival  art.  to  gi-ace  the  .stately  rooms  ; 
That  she  no  ca-stle  builds,  no  lofty  domes. 
Had  Nature's  hand  these  various  works  pre- 
pared, 
"\Miat  thoughtful  care,  what  labour  had  been 

spared  ! 


Ambrose  Philips.] 


A  FEAGMENT  OF  SAPPHO. 


Fifth  Peiii'  u. — ■ 


But  then  no  realm  would  one  great  master 

show, 
No  Phidias  Greece,  and  Eome  no  Angelo. 
"\A'ith  equal  reason,  too,  vou  might  demand 
"Why   boats   and   ships   require   the    artist's 

hand ; 
VThy  generous  Nature  did  not  these  provide, 
To  pass  the  standing  lake,  or  flowing  tide  ? 
You  say  the  hills,  wliicli  high  in  air  arise, 
Harbour  in  clouds,  and  mingle  with  the  skies, 
That  earth's  dishonour  and  encumbering  load, 
Of  many  spacious  regions  man  defraud  ; 
For  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  a  desolate  abode. 
But  can  the  objector  no  convenience  find 
In  mountains,  hills,  and  rocks,  which  gird  and 

bind 
The    mighty  frame,  that  else  would    be  dis- 
joined ? 
Do  not  those  heaps  the  raging  tide  restrain, 
And  for  the  dome  afford  the  marble  vein  ? 
Do  not  the  rivers  from  the  mountains  flow. 
And  bring  down  riches  to  the  vale  below  ? 
See  how  the  torrent  rolls  the  golden  sand 
From  the  high  ridges  to  the  flatter  land. 
The  loftj'  lines  abound  with  endless  store 
Of  mineral  treasiu-e  and  metallic  ore. 

machnorc.—Bo-ni  1676,  Died  1729. 


788.— A  FEAGMENT  OF  SAPPHO. 

Blessed  as  the  immortal  gods  is  he, 
The  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thee, 
And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while 
Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile. 

'Twas  this  deprived  my  soul  of  rest, 
And  raised  such  tumults  in  my  breast ; 
For  while  I  gazed,  in  transport  tossed. 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lost. 

My  bosom  glowed  ;  the  subtle  flame 
Ean  quickly  through  my  vital  frame  ; 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hung  ; 
My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rung. 

In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  wore  chilled. 
My  blood  with  gentle  horrors  thrilled  ; 
My  feeble  pulse  forgot  to  play  ; 
I  fainted,  sunk,  and  died  away. 

Amlrose  Philips.— Born  1671,  Died  1749. 


789.— EPISTLE    TO   THE    EARL   OF 
DOESET. 

From   frozen   climes,  and   endless   tracts  of 

snow. 
From  streams  which  northern  winds  forbid  to 

flow, 
What    present    shall    the    Muse   to   Dorset 

bring, 
Or  how,  so  near  the  pole,  attempt  to  sing  ? 


The  hoary  winter  here  conceals  from  sight 
All  pleasing  objects  which  to  verse  invito. 
The  hills  and  dales,  and  the  delightful  woods. 
The     flowery    plains,    and     silver- streaming 

floods. 
By  snow  disguised,  in  bright  confusion  lie. 
And  with  one  dazzling  waste  fatigue  the  eye. 
No   gentle-breathing    breeze    prepares  the 
spring. 
No  birds  Avithin  the  desert  region  sing. 
The    ships,   unmoved,  the    boisterous    Avinds 

defy. 
While  rattling  chariots  o'er  the  ocean  fly. 
The  vast  leviathan  wants  room  to  play, 
And  spout  liis  waters  in  the  face  of  day. 
The    starving    wolves    along   the   main   sea 

prowl, 
And  to  the  moon  in  icy  valleys  howl. 
O'er  many  a  shining  league  the  level  main 
Here  spreads  itself  into  a  glassy  plain  : 
There  solid  billows  of  enormous  size, 
Alps  of  green  ice,  in  wild  disorder  rise. 

And  yet  but  lately  have  I  seen,  even  hcrC;^ 
The  winter  in  a   lovely  dress  appear, 
Ere  yet  the   clouds   let  fall    the   treasured 

snow. 
Or  winds  begun  through  hazy  skies  to  blow  : 
At  evening  a  keen  eastern  breeze  arose. 
And  the  descending  rain  unsullied  froze. 
Soon  as  the  sUent  shades  of  night  withdrew,. 
The  ruddy  morn  disclosed  at  once  to  view 
The  face  of  nature  in  a  rich  disguise. 
And  brightened  every  object  to  my  eyes  : 
For  every  shrub,  and  every  blade  of  grass, 
And  every  pointed  thorn,  seem'd  wrought  in 

glass  ; 
In    pearls    and    rubies    rich  the    hawthorns 

show, 
"While  through  the  ice    the    crimson   berries 

glow. 
The  thick-sprung  reeds,  which  watery  marshes 

yield, 
Seem'd  polished  lances  in  a  hostile  field. 
The  stag,  in  limpid  currents,  with  surprise 
Sees  crystal  branches  on  his  forehead  rise  : 
The  spreading  oak,  the  beech,  and  towering 

pine 
Glazed  over,  in  the  freezing  ether  shine. 
The    frighted    birds    the    rattling    branches 

shun, 
"Wliich  wave  and  glitter  in  the  distant  sun. 

"Wlien,  if  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  arise, 
The  brittle  forest  into  atoms  flies  ; 
The    crackling    wood    beneath   the    tempest 

bends 
And  in  a  spangled  shower  the  prospect  ends  : 
Or,  if  a  southern  gale  the  region  warm, 
And  by  degrees  unbind  the  wintry  charm. 
The  traveller  a  miry  country  sees, 
And     journeys    sad    beneath    the    dropping 

trees : 
Like  some  deluded  peasant.  Merlin  leads 
Through   fragrant  bowers,  and  through  deli- 
cious meads ; 
"While  here  enchanted  gardens  to  him  rise, 
And  airy  fabrics  there  atti'act  his  eyes. 


From  1689  to  1727.] 


THE  FIRST  PASTORAL. 


[Ambrose  Philips. 


His  wiindcriiifr  feet  the  mafric  patha  pursue, 
And,  wliilo  ho  thinks  tlio  fair  illusion  true, 
The  trackless  scones  disperse  in  fluid  air, 
And    woods,   and   wilds,    and   thorny   ways 

appear : 
A  tedious  road  the  weary  wretch  returns. 
And,  as  he  tfoes,  the  transient  vision  mourns. 

Ambrose  rhilips. — Bom  1G71,  Died  1749. 


790.— THE  FIRST  PASTORAL. 

If  we,  O  Dorset !  quit  the  city-throng. 

To  meditate  in  shades  the  rural  song, 

By  j'our  command,  be  pre-^ent  ;  and,  O  bring 

The   Muse   along!     The   Muso  to  you  shall 

sing 
Her  influence,  Buckhurst,  let  me  there  obtain, 
And  I  forgive  the  famed  Sicilian  swain. 

Begin. — In  unluxnrious  times  of  yore, 
When    flocks    and   herds  were  no  inglorious 

store, 
Lobbin,  a  shepherd  boy,  one  evening  fair. 
As  western  winds  liad  cooled  the  sultry  air. 
His  numbered  sheep  within  the  fold  now  pent, 
Thus  plained  him  of  his  dreary  discontent  : 
Beneath  a  hoary  poplar's  whispering  boughs 
He  solitary  sat,  to  breathe  his  vows. 
Venting  the  tender  anguish  of  his  heart, 
As  passion  taught,  in  accents  free  of  art ; 
And  little  did  he  hope,  while,  night  by  night. 
His  sighs  were  lavished  thus  on  Lucy  bi-ight. 
"  Ah  !  wcU-a-day,  how  long  must  I  endure 
This  pining  pain  ?  Or  who  shall  speed  my  euro  ? 
Fond  love  no  cure  will  have,  seek  no  repose, 
Delights  in  grief,  nor  any  measure  knows  : 
And  now  the  moon  begins  in  clouds  to  rise ; 
The  brightening  stars  increase  >vithin  the  skies ; 
The  winds  are  hushed ;  the  dews  distil ;  and 

sleep 
Hath  closed  the  eyelids  of  my  wearj'  sheep  : 
I  only,  with  the  prowling  wolf,  constrained 
All  night  to  wake  :  with  hunger  he  is  pained. 
And  I  with  love.     His  hunger  he  may  tame ; 
But  who  can  quench,  0  cniel  love  !  thy  flame  ? 
Whilom  did  I,  all  as  this  poplar  fair. 
Upraise  my  heedless  head,  then  void  of  care, 
'Mong  rustic  routs  the  chief  for  wanton  game  ; 
Nor  could  they  merry  make,  till  Lobbin  came. 
Who  better  seen  than  I  in  .shepherd's  arts, 
To  please  the  lads,  and  win  the  lasses'  hearts  ?   ' 
How  deftly,  to  mine  oaten  reed  so  sweet. 
Wont  they  upon  the   green    to    shift    their 

feet  ? 
And,  wearied  in  the  dance,  how  would  they 

yearn 
Some  well-de%'ised  tale  from  mo  to  learn  ? 
For  many  songs  and  tales  of  mirth  had  I, 
To  chase  the  loitering  sun  adown  the  sky  : 
But   ah !    since   Lucy  coy  deep-wrought  her 

spite 
Witliin  my  heart,  nnmindful  of  delight. 
The  jolly  grooms  I  fly,  and,  all  alone. 
To  rocks  and  woods  pour  forth  my  fruitless 

moan. 


Oh  !  quit  thy  wonteil  scorn,  relentless  fair. 
Ere,  lingering  long,  I  i)erish  through  de.-pair. 
Had  Ro.-ialind  been  mistress  of  my  mind. 
Though  not  so  fair,  sho  would  have  proved 

more  kind. 
O  think,  unwitting  maid,  while  yet  is  time, 
How  flying  years  inii)air  thy  youthful  prime  ! 
Thy  virgin  bloom  will  not  for  ever  stay. 
And   flowers,    though    left    ungathered,    will 

decay  ! 
The  flowers,  anew,  returning  seasons  bring  ! 
liut  beauty  faded  lias  no  second  spring. 
My  words  are  wind!     She,   deaf  to   all  my 

cries. 
Takes  plea.surc  in  the  mischief  of  her  eyes. 
Like  frisking  heifer,  loose  in  flow'rj-  meads, 
She  gads  where'er  her  ro\'ing  fancy  loads  ; 
Yet  still   from   me.      Ah*  me !    the   tiresome 

chase ! 
Shy  as  the  fawn,  she  flies  my  fond  embrace. 
She  flies,  indeed,  but  ever  leaves  belund, 
Fly  where  she  will,  her  Likeness  in  vay  mind. 
Xo  cruel  purpose  in  my  speed  I  bear ; 
'Tis  only  love  ;    and  love  why  shouldst  thou 

fear? 
"\Miat  idle  fears  a  maiden  breast  alarm  ! 
Stay,  simple  girl ;  a  lover  cannot  harm  ! 
Two  sportive  kidlings,  both  fair-flecked,  I  rear, 
'\^^^ose  shooting  horns  like  tender  buds  ap- 
pear : 
A  lambkin,  too,  of  spotless  fleece,  I  breed, 
And  teach  the  fondling  from  my  hand  to  feed: 
Xor  will  I  cease  betimes  to  cull  the  fields 
Of  ev'ry  dewy  sweet  the  morning  j-ields  ; 
From  early  spring  to  autumn  late  shalt  thou 
Receive  gay  girlouds,  blooming  o'er  thy  brow  : 
And  when — but  why  these  unavailing  pains  ? 
The  gifts  alike,  and  giver,  she  disdains  ; 
And  now,  left  heiress  of  the  glen,  she'll  deem 
]\Ie,  landless  lad,  unworthy  her  esteem ; 
Yet  was  she  bom,  like  me,  of  shepherd-sire, 
And  I  may  fields  and  lowing  herds  acquire. 
0  !  would  my  gifts  but  win  her  wanton  heart, 
Or  could  I  half  the  warmth  I  feel  impart, 
How  would  I  wander,  every  day,  to  find 
The  choice  of  wildings,  blusliing  through  the 

rind ! 
For  glossy  plums   how  lightsome  climb  the 

tree, 
How  risk  the  vengeance  of  the  thrifty  bee. 
Or,  if  thou  deign  to  live  a  shepherdess, 
Thou  Lobbin's  flock,  and  Lobbin  shalt  ix)Sse5S  ; 
And  fair  my  flock,  nor  yet  uncomely  I, 
If  liquid  fountains  flatter  not ;  and  why 
Should  liquid  fountains  flatter  us,  j-et  show 
The   bord'ring   flowers    less   beauteous  than 

they  grow  P 
O  come,  my  love  !  nor  tliink  the  employment 

mean. 
The  dams  to  milk,  and  little  lambkins  wean ; 
To  drive  afield,  by  morn,  the  fattening  ewes. 
Ere  the  w:irm  Min  drink  up  the  coolly  dews  ; 
^\^lilo    with    my    pipe,    and    with    uiy    voice, 

I  cheer 
Each  hour,  and  through  the  da}-  detain  thine 


Ambrose  Philips.] 


TO  CHARLOTTE  PULTENET. 


[Fifth  Period. — 


How  would  the  crook  beseem  thy  lily  hand  ! 
How  would  my  younglings  round  thee  gazing 

.stand  1 
Ah,  witless  j-ounglings !  gaze  not  on  her  eye  : 
Thence  aU  my  sorrow ;  thence  the  death  I  die. 
Oh,  killing  beauty  !  and  oh,  sore  desire  ! 
Must  then  my  sutf' rings  but  with  life  expire  ? 
Though  blossoms  every  year  the  trees  adorn, 
Spring  after  spring  I  ^vither,  nipt  with  scorn  : 
Nor  trow  I  when  this  bitter  blast  will  end. 
Or  if  yon  stars  will  e'er  my  vows  befriend. 
Sleep,  sleep,  my  flock  ;  for  happy  ye  may  take 
Sweet  nightly  rest,  though  still  your  master 

wake." 

Now  to  tlie  waning  moon  the  nightingale. 
In  slender  warblings,  tuned  her  piteous  tale. 
The  love-sick  shepherd,  list'ning,  felt  reUef, 
Pleased  with  so  sweet  a  partner  in  his  grief. 
Till,  by  degrees,  her  notes  and  silent  night 
To  slumbers  soft  his  heavy  heart  invite. 

Amhrose  PhilijJS.—Born  1671,  Died  1749. 


791.— TO  CHAELOTTE  PULTENEY. 

Timely  blossom,  infant  fair. 

Fondling  of  a  happy  pair, 

Every  morn  and  every  night 

Their  solicitous  delight ; 

Sleeping,  waking,  still  at  ease, 

Pleasing,  without  skill  to  please. 

Little  gossip,  blithe  and  hale, 

Tattling  many  a  broken  tale. 

Singing  many  a  tuneless  song, 

Lavish  of  a  heedless  tongue  ; 

Simple  maiden,  void  of  art. 

Babbling  out  the  verj-  heart, 

Yet  abandon' d  to  thy  will, 

Yet  imagining  no  ill, 

Yet  too  innocent  to  blush  ; 

Like  the  linnet  in  the  bush. 

To  the  mother-linnet's  note 

Moduling  her  slender  throat ; 

Chirping  forth  thy  petty  joys. 

Wanton  in  the  change  of  toys, 

Like  the  linnet  green  in  May 

Flitting  to  each  liloomy  spray ; 

Wearied  then  and  glad  of  rest. 

Like  the  linnet  in  the  nest. 

This  thy  present  happy  lot. 

This  in  time  will  be  forgot ; 

Other  pleasures,  other  cares, 

Ever-busy  Time  prepares  ; 

And  thou  shalt  in  thy  daughters  see. 

This  picture  once  resembled  thee. 

Aialrose  Philips. — Born  1G71,  Died  1749. 


792.— THE   MONKEY   WHO   HAD   SEEN 

THE  WORLD. 
A  monkej',  to  reform  the  times. 
Resolved  to  visit  foreign  climes : 


For  men  in  distant  regions  roam 
To  bring  politer  manners  home. 
So  forth  he  fares,  all  toil  defies  : 
Misfortune  serves  to  make  us  wise. 

At  length  the  treach'rous  snare  was  laid  ; 
Poor  Pug  was  caught,  to  town  conveyed, 
There  sold.     How  envied  was  his  doom, 
Made  captive  in  a  ladj^'s  room  ! 
Proud  as  a  lover  of  his  chains. 
He  day  by  day  her  favour  gains. 
Whene'er  the  duty  of  the  day 
The  toilet  calls  ;  with  mimic  play 
He  twirls  her  knot,  he  cracks  her  fan, 
Like  any  other  gentleman. 
In  visits  too  his  jiarts  and  wit. 
When  jests  grew  dull,  were  sure  to  hit. 
Proud  with  applause,  he  thought  his  mind 
In  every  courtly  art  refined  ; 
Like  Orpheus  burnt  with  public  zeal. 
To  civilize  the  monkey  weal : 
So  watched  occasion,  broke  his  chain. 
And  sought  his  native  woods  again. 

The  hairy  sylvans  round  him  press, 
Astoiushcd  at  his  strut  and  dress. 
Some  praise  his  sleeve  ;  and  others  gloat 
Upon  his  rich  embroidered  coat ; 
His  dapper  periwig  commending. 
With  the  black  tail  bekiud  depending ; 
His  powdered  back,  above,  below, 
Like  hoary  frost,  or  fleecy  snow  ; 
But  all  with  envy  and  desire 
His  fluttering  shoulder-knot  admire. 

"  Hear  and  improve,"  he  pertly  cries  ; 
"  I  come  to  make  a  nation  wise. 
Weigh  your  own  words  ;  support  your  place. 
The  next  in  rank  to  human  race. 
In  cities  long  I  passed  my  days. 
Conversed  with  men,  and  learnt  their  ways. 
Their  dress,  their  courtly  manners  see ; 
Reform  your  state  and  copy  me. 
Seek  ye  to  thrive  ?  in  flattery  deal ; 
Your  scorn,  j'our  hate,  with  that  conceal. 
Seem  only  to  regard  j'our  friends. 
But  use  them  for  your  private  ends. 
Stint  not  to  truth  the  flow  of  wit ; 
Be  prompt  to  lie  whene'er  'tis  fit. 
Bend  all  your  force  to  spatter  merit ; 
Scandal  is  conversation's  spirit. 
Boldly  to  everything  attend, 
And  men  your  talents  shall  commend. 
I  knew  the  great.     Observe  me  right ; 
So  shall  j'ou  grow  like  man  polite." 

He  spoke  and  bowed.  With  muttering  jaws 
The  wondering  circle  grinned  applause. 
Now,  warm  ^vith  malice,  envy,  spite, 
Their  most  obliging  friends  they  bite  ; 
And  fond  to  copy  human  ways, 
Pr.actise  new  mischiefs  all  their  days. 

Thus  the  dull  lad,  too  tall  for  school, 
With  travel  finishes  the  fool ; 
Studious  of  every  coxcomb's  airs, 
He    drinks,     games,     dresses,     whores,     and 

swears ; 
O'erlooks  with  scorn  all  virtuous  arts. 
For  vice  is  fitted  to  his  parts. 

John  Gay.— Born  1688,  Died  1732. 
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793.— THE     PAINTER    WHO     PLEASED 

NOBODY  AND  EVERYBODY. 

Lest  men  suKpect  your  tale  untrue, 

Keep  probability  in  view. 

The  traveller  leujiing  o'er  those  bounds, 

The  credit  of  his  book  confounds. 

"Who  with  his  ton{,iie  hath  armies  routed, 

Makes  even  his  real  coura^'o  doubted  : 

]^ut  flattery  never  seems  absurd  ; 

The  flattered  al\va3's  takes  your  word  : 

Impossil)ilities  seem  just ; 

They  take  the  strongest  praise  on  trust. 

Hyjierboles,  thoujrh  ne'er  so  great, 

"Will  still  come  short  of  self-conceit. 

So  veiy  like  a  painter  drew. 
That  every  eye  the  i)icture  knew  ; 
Ho  hit  complexion,  feature,  air, 
So  just,  the  life  itself  was  there. 
No  flattery  with  his  colours  laid. 
To  bloom  restored  the  faded  maid ; 
He  gave  each  muscle  all  its  strength, 
The  mouth,  the  chin,  the  nose's  length. 
His  honest  pencil  touched  with  truth. 
And  marked  the  date  of  ago  and  youth. 
He  lost  his  friends,  liis  practice  failed ; 
Truth  should  not  always  be  revealed  ; 
In  dustj-  piles  his  pictures  lay, 
For  no  one  sent  the  second  pay. 
Two  bustos,  fraught  >vith  every  grace, 
A  Venus'  and  Apollo's  face. 
He  placed  in  view  ;  resolved  to  please, 
"Whoever  sat,  he  drew  from  these, 
From  these  corrected  every  feature, 
And  spirited  each  awkward  creature. 

All  things  were  set ;  the  hour  was  come. 
His  pallet  ready  o'er  his  thumb. 
ZMy  lord  appeared  ;  and  seated  right 
In  proper  attitude  and  light. 
The  painter  looked,  he  sketched  the  piece, 
Then  dipp'd  his  pencil,  talked  of  Greece, 
Of  Titian's  tints,  of  Guido's  air  ; 
"  Those  eyes,  my  lord,  the  spirit  there 
Might  well  a  Raphael's  hand  require, 
To  give  them  all  the  native  fire ; 
The  features  fraught  with  sense  and  wit, 
Y'ou'U  grant  are  very  hard  to  hit ; 
But  j'ct  with  patience  you  shall  view 
As  much  cas  paint  and  art  can  do. 
Observe  the  work."     My  lord  replied  : 
"  Till  now  I  thought  my  mouth  was  wide  ; 
Besides,  my  nose  is  somewhat  long  ; 
Dear  sir,  for  me,  'tis  far  too  young.'' 

"  Oh  I  pardon  me."  the  artist  cried, 
"  In  this,  the  painters  muot  decide. 
Tlie  i>iece  even  common  eyes  must  strike, 
I  warrant  it  extremely  like." 

My  lord  examined  it  anew  ; 
No  looking-glass  seemed  half  so  true. 

A  lady  came,  with  borrowed  grace 
He  from  his  Venus  formed  her  face. 
Her  lover  praised  the  i)aintor's  art; 
So  like  the  picture  in  his  heart ! 
To  every  age  some  charm  he  lent ; 
Even  beauties  were  almost  content. 


TJjrough  all  the  town  his  art  they  praised  ; 
His  custom  grew,  his  price  was  raised. 
Had  he  the  real  likeness  shown, 
W(^uld  any  man  the  picture  ovni  ? 
But  when  thus  hajjpily  he  wrought, 
Each  found  the  likenes-s  in  his  thought. 

John  Oaij.—Born  1088,  DicO.  1732. 


794.— THE  LION  AND  THE  CUB. 

How  fond  are  men  of  rule  and  jdaco, 

Who  court  it  from  the  moan  and  base  ! 

These  cannot  bear  an  eijual  nigh, 

But  from  superior  merit  fly. 

They  love  the  cellar's  vulgar  joke. 

And  lose  their  hours  in  ale  and  smoke. 

There  o'er  some  petty  club  i)reside  ; 

So  poor,  so  paltry  is  their  pride  ! 

Nay,  even  with  fools  whole  nights  will  sit, 

In  hopes  to  be  supreme  in  wit. 

If  these  can  read,  to  these  I  write, 

To  set  their  worth  in  truest  light. 

A  lion-cub,  of  sordid  mind, 
Avoided  all  the  lion  kind ; 
Fond  of  applause,  he  sought  the  feasts 
Of  vulgar  and  ignoble  beasts  ; 
With  asses  all  his  time  he  spent, 
Theii-  club's  perpetual  president. 
He  caught  their  manners,  looks,  and  airs  ; 
An  ass  in  everything  but  ears  ! 
If  e'er  his  highness  meant  a  joke. 
They  grinned  applause  before  he  spoke  ; 
But  at  each  word  wliat  shouts  of  praise  I 
Good  gods  !  how  natural  he  brays  ! 

Elate  -ivith  flattery  and  conceit. 
He  seeks  his  roj^al  sire's  retreat ; 
Forward,  and  fond  to  show  his  parts, 
His  highness  brays  ;  the  lion  starts. 

"  Puppy,  that  cursed  vociferation 
Betrays  thy  life  and  conversation  : 
Coxcombs,  an  ever  noisy  race, 
Are  trumpets  of  their  o^vn  disgrace." 

"  Why  so  severe  r  "'  the  cub  replies  ; 
"  Our  senate  always  held  me  wise.' 

'•  How  weak  is  pride  I "  returns  the  sire  ; 
'•  All  fools  are  vain,  when  fools  admire ! 
But  know,  what  stupid  asses  prize, 
Lions  and  noble  beasts  despise.  " 

John  Gay.— Born  1088,  Died  1732. 


795.— THE  OLD  HEN  AND  THE  COCK. 

Restrain  your  child  ;  you'll  soon  believe 
The  text  which  says,  we  sprung  from  Eve. 

As  an  old  hen  le<l  forth  her  train. 
And  seemed  to  peck  to  show  the  grain  ; 
She  raked  the  chatt',  she  scratched  the  ground, 
And  gleaned  the  spacious  yard  around. 
A  giddy  chick,  to  try  her  wings. 
On  the  wells  narrow  margin  springs, 
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And  prone  slie  drops.     The  mother's  breast 
All  day  witli  sorrow  -was  posscss'd. 

A  cock  she  met ;  her  sou  she  knew  ; 
And  in  her  heart  affection  grew. 

'■  Mj-  son,"'  says  she,  "  I  grant  yoiu"  years 
Have  reached  beyoud  a  mother's  cares  ; 
I  see  you  vig'rous,  strong,  and  bold  ; 
I  hear  with  joy  your  triumphs  told. 
'Tis  not  from  cocks  thy  fate  I  dread ; 
But  let  thy  ever- wary  tread 
Avoid  yon  well ;  that  fatal  place 
Is  sure  perdition  to  our  race. 
Print  this  my  counsel  on  thy  breast ; 
To  the  just  gods  I  leave  the  rest."' 

He  thanked  her  care  ;  yet  day  by  day 
His  bosom  burned  to  disobey  ; 
And  every  time  the  well  he  saw. 
Scorned  in  his  heart  the  foolish  law  : 
Near  and  more  near  each  day  he  di-ew, 
And  longed  to  try  the  dangerous  view. 

"  "Uliy  was  tills  idle  charge  ?  "  he  cries  ; 
"  Let  courage  female  fears  despise. 
Or  did  she  doubt  my  heart  was  brave, 
And  therefore  this  injunction  gave  ? 
Or  does  her  harvest  store  the  place, 
A  treasure  for  her  younger  race  ? 
And  would  she  thus  my  search  prevent  ? 
I  stand  resolved,  and  dare  the  event." 

Thus  said.    He  motints  the  margin's  round, 
And  pries  into  the  depth  profound. 
He  stretched  his  neck ;  and  from  below 
With  stretching  neck  advanced  a  foe  : 
With  wrath  his  ruiBed  plumes  he  rears. 
The  foe  with  mfHed  plumes  appears  : 
Threat  answered  threat,  his  fmy  grew, 
Headlong  to  meet  the  war  he  flew. 
But  when  the  watery  death  he  found, 
He  thus  lamented  as  he  drowned  : 

"  I  ne'er  had  been  in  this  condition. 
But  for  my  mother's  prohibition." 

John  Gay.— Born  1688,  Died  1732. 


796.— THE  GOAT  WITHOUT  A  BEAED. 

'Tis  certain,  that  the  modish  passions 
Descend  among  the  crowd,  like  fashions. 
Excuse  me  then,  if  pride,  conceit 
(The  manners  of  the  fair  and  great) 
I  give  to  monkeys,  asses,  dogs, 
Fleas,  owls,  goats,  butterflies,  and  hogs. 
I  say  that  these  are  proud.     What  then  ? 
I  never  said  they  equal  men. 

A  goat  (as  vain  as  goat  can  be) 
Affected  singularity. 
Whene'er  a  thymy  bank  he  found. 
He  roUed  upon  the  fragrant  ground ; 
And  then  with  fond  attention  stood, 
Fixed  o'er  his  image  in  the  flood. 

"  I  hate  my  frowsy  beard."  he  cries  ; 
"My  youth  is  lost  in  this  disguise. 
Did  not  the  females  know  my  vigour. 
Well  might  they  loathe  this  reverend  figixre.' 


Ecsolved  to  smoothe  his  shaggj'  face, 
Ho  sought  the  barber  of  the  place. 
A  flippant  monkey,  spruce  and  smart, 
Hard  by,  professed  the  dapper  art ; 
His  pole  with  pe^vter  basias  hung. 
Black  rotten  teeth  in  order  strung, 
Eauged  cups  that  in  the  window  stoodj 
Lined  with  red  rags,  to  look  like  blood. 
Did  well  his  threefold  trade  explain. 
Who  shaved,  drew  teeth,  and  breathed  a  vein. 

The  goat  he  welcomes  with  an  air. 
And  seats  him  in  his  wooden  chair  : 
Mouth,  nose,  and  cheek  the  lather  hides  : 
Light,  smooth,  and  swift  the  razor  glides. 

"  I  hope  your  custom,  sir,"  says  pug. 
"  Sure  never  face  was  half  so  smug." 
The  goat,  impatient  for  applause. 

Swift  to  the  neighbouring  hDI  withdraws  : 

The  shaggy  people  grinned  and  stared. 

"  Heyday  !  what 's  here  ?  without  a  beard  ! 

Say,  brother,  whence  the  dire  disgi-ace  ? 

What  envious  hand  hath  robbed  your  face  ?  " 
Wlicn  thus  the  fop,  with  smiles  of  scorn : 

"  Are  beards  by  civil  nations  worn  ? 

Even  Muscovites  have  mowed  their  chins. 

Shall  we,  like  formal  Capuchins, 

Stubborn  in  pride,  retain  the  mode. 

And  bear  about  the  hairy  load  ? 

Wliene'er  we  through  the  village  stray. 

Are  we  not  mocked  along  the  way  ; 

Insulted  with  loud  shouts  of  scorn, 

By  boys  our  beards  disgraced  and  torn  ?  " 
"  Were  you  no  more  with  goats  to  dwell. 

Brother,  I  grant  you  reason  well," 

Eeplies  a  bearded  chief.     "  Beside, 

If  boys  can  mortify  thy  pride. 

How  wilt  thou  stand  the  ridicule 

Of  our  whole  flock  ?     Afi"ccted  fool '. 

Coxcombs,  distinguished  from  the  rest, 

To  all  but  coxcombs  are  a  jest." 

John  Gay.— Born  1688,  Died  1732. 


797.— THE   SICK   MAN   AND    THE 
ANGEL. 

"  Is  there  no  hope  ?  "  the  .sick  man  said. 

The  silent  doctor  shook  his  head, 

And  took  his  leave  ■\%ath  signs  of  sorrow, 

Despairing  of  his  fee  to-morrow. 

When  thus  the  man  with  gasping  breath  : 

"  I  feci  the  chilling  wound  of  death  : 
j   Since  I  must  bid  the  world  adieu, 
i   Let  me  my  former  life  review. 
I    I  grant,  my  bargains  well  were  made  ; 
I   But  all  men  over-reach  in  trade  ; 
I    'Tis  self-defence  in  each  profession. 

Sure  self-defence  is  no  transgression. 

The  little  portion  in  my  hands, 

By  good  security  on  lands, 

It  well  increased.     If,  unawares, 

My  justice  to  myself  and  heirs 
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Hath  let  my  debtor  rot  in  jail, 

For  want  of  good  sufticient  bail ; 

If  I  by  writ,  or  bond,  or  dec<l, 

Reduced  a  family  to  need. 

My  will  hath  made  the  world  amends  ; 

My  ho|io  on  charity  deiioud.-i. 

When  I  am  nuudjered  with  the  dead, 

And  all  my  pious  gifts  are  read. 

By  heaven  and  earth  'twill  then  be  known 

M3'  charities  were  amply  shown." 

An  angel  came.     "  Ah,  friend  I  "  he  cried, 
"  No  more  in  flattering  hope  confide. 
Can  thy  good  deeds  in  former  times 
Outweigh  the  balance  of  thy  crimes  ? 
What  widow  or  what  oii)han  prays 
To  crown  thy  life  with  length  of  days  ? 
A  pious  action's  in  thy  power, 
Embrace  with  joy  the  happy  hour. 
Now,  while  you  draw  the  vital  air, 
Prove  your  intention  is  sincere. 
This  instant  give  a  hundred  pound ; 
Yoiu-  neighbours  want,  and  you  abound." 
'•  But    why  such  haste  r  "    the    sick    man 
whines  ; 
"  Who  knows  as  yet  what  Heaven  designs  ? 
Perhaps  I  may  recover  still ; 
That  sum  and  more  are  in  my  will." 

"  Fool,"  says  the  vision,  "now  'tis  plain, 
Your  life,  your  soul,  your  heaven  was  gain. 
From  every  side,  with  all  your  might, 
You  scraped,  and  scraped  beyond  your  right ; 
And  after  death  woidd  fain  atone, 
By  giving  what  is  not  your  own." 

"  While   there   is   life,    there 's  hope,"    he 
cried ; 
"Then   why   such   haste?"  so  groaned  and 
died. 

John  Gay.— Born  1G88,  Dial  1732. 


79S.— THE  FOX  AT  THE  POINT  OF 
DEATH. 

A  fox,  in  life's  extreme  decay. 
Weak,  sick,  and  faint,  expiring  lay  ; 
All  appetite  had  left  his  maw, 
And  age  disarmed  his  mumbling  jaw. 
His  numerous  race  aroixnd  him  stand 
To  learn  their  dying  sire's  command  : 
Ho  raised  his  head  with  whining  moan. 
And  thus  was  heard  the  feeble  tone  : 

"  Ah,  sons  !  from  evil  ways  depart  : 
My  crimes  lie  heavy  on  my  heart. 
See,  see,  the  murdered  geese  appear  ! 
■\\liy  are  those  bleeding  turkeys  here  ? 
Why  all  around  this  cackling  train. 
Who  haunt  lyj-  cars  for  chicken  slain  ?  " 

The  hungry  foxes  round  them  stared. 
And  for  the  iiromised  feast  prepared. 

"  Where,  sir,  is  all  this  dainty  cheer  ? 
Nor  turkey,  goose,  nor  hen  is  here. 
These  are  the  phantoms  of  j'our  brain. 
And  your  sons  lick  their  lips  in  vain." 

"  O  gluttons  !  "  says  the  drooping  sire, 


"  Restrain  inordinate  desire. 

Your  U(iu'rish  taste  you  tshall  deplore, 

When  peace  of  conscience  is  no  more. 

Does  not  the  hound  betray  our  pace, 

And  gins  and  guns  destroy  our  racei" 

Thieves  dread  the  searching'  eye  of  power 

And  never  feel  the  quiet  hour, 

Old  ago  (which  few  of  us  shall  know) 

Now  puts  a  period  to  my  woo. 

WouM  you  true  happiness  attain, 

Let  honesty  your  pas.sions  rein  ; 

So  live  in  credit  and  esteem, 

And  the  good  name  you  lost,  redeem." 

"  The  counsel's  good,"  a  fox  replies, 
"  Could  we  perform  what  you  advise. 
Think  what  our  "ancestors  have  done  ; 
A  line  of  thieves  from  son  to  son  : 
To  us  descends  the  long  disgrace. 
And  infamy  hath  marked  our  race. 
Though  we  like  harmless  sheep  should  feed, 
Honest  in  thought,  in  word,  and  deed ; 
Whatever  henroost  is  decreased, 
We  shall  be  thought  to  share  the  feast. 
The  change  shall  never  be  believed, 
A  lost  good  name  is  ne'er  retrieved." 

"  Nay,  then,"  replies  the  feeble  fox, 
"  (But  hark  !  I  hear  a  hen  that  clocks) 
Go,  but  be  moderate  in  j-our  food  ; 
A  chicken  too  might  do  me  good." 

John  Gaij. — Burn  1G88,  Died,  1732L 


799.— THE  COUNCIL  OF  HORSES. 

Upon  a  time  a  neighing  steed. 

Who  gi-azcd  among  a  numerous  breed. 

With  mutiny  had  fired  the  train. 

And  spread  dissension  tlu-ough  the  plain. 

On  matters  that  concerned  the  state 

The  council  met  in  grand  debate. 

A  colt,  whose  eye-balls  flamed  with  ire. 

Elate  with  strength  and  youthful  fire. 

In  haste  stept  forth  befoi-e  the  rest. 

And  thus  the  liste.iing  throng  addressed : 

"  Good  gods  !  how  abject  is  our  race, 
Condemned  to  slavery  and  disgrace  ! 
Shall  we  our  servituile  retain. 
Because  our  sires  have  borae  the  chain  ? 
Consider,  friends,  yom-  strength  and  might ; 
'Tis  conquest  to  assert  your  right. 
How  cumbrous  is  the  gilded  coach  ! 
The  pride  of  man  is  our  reproach. 
Were  we  designed  for  daily  toil, 
To  ch-ag  the  ploughshare  through  the  soil. 
To  sweat  in  harness  through  the  road, 
To  groan  beneath  the  carrier's  load  ? 
How  feeble  are  the  twodcgged  kind  ! 
"WTiat  force  is  in  our  nerves  combined  ! 
Shall  then  our  nobler  jaws  submit 
To  foam  and  champ  the  galling  bit  ? 
Shall  haughty  man  my  back  bestride  ? 
Shall  the  sliarp  spur  provoke  my  side  ? 
Forbid  it,  heavens  !     Reject  the  rein  ; 
Yom*  shame,  j-our  infamy  disdain. 
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Let  him  the  Hon  fir>;t  control, 
Ami  still  tlie  tiger's  faini.^hcd  gri-owl. 
Let  us,  like  them,  our  freedom  claim, 
And  make  him  tremble  at  our  name." 

A  general  nod  approved  the  cause, 
And  all  the  circle  neighed  applause. 

AMien,  lo  !  with  grave  and  solemn  pace, 
A  steed  advanced  before  the  race, 
"With  age  and  long  experience  wise  ; 
Around  he  cast  his  thoughtful  ej-es, 
And,  to  the  murmurs  of  the  train. 
Thus  spoke  the  Nestor  of  the  plain  : 

"  When  I  had  health  and  strength,  like  you, 
The  toils  of  servitude  I  knew  ; 
Now  gratefiU  man  rewards  my  pains, 
And  gives  me  all  these  wide  domains. 
At  will  I  crop  the  year's  increase  ; 
My  latter  life  is  rest  and  peace. 
I  grant,  to  man  we  lend  our  pains. 
And  aid  him  to  correct  the  plains. 
But  doth  not  he  divide  the  care, 
Through  all  the  labours  of  the  year  ? 
How  manj^  thousand  structui-es  rise. 
To  fence  us  from  inclement  skies  I 
For  us  he  bears  the  sultry  day, 
And  stores  up  all  our  winter's  hay. 
He  sows,  he  reaps  the  harvest's  gain  ; 
We  share  the  toil,  and  share  the  grain. 
Since  every  creature  was  decreed 
To  aid  each  other's  mutual  need. 
Appease  your  discontented  mind, 
And  act  the  part  by  heaven  assigned." 

The  tumiUt  ceased.     The  colt  submitted. 
And,  like  his  ancestors,  was  bitted. 

John  Gai/.—Bom  1688,  Died  1732. 


Soc— THE  POET  AND  THE  ROSE. 

I  hate  the  man  who  Ijuilds  his  name 
On  ruins  of  another's  fame. 
Thus  pi-udes,  by  characters  o'erthrown, 
Imagine  that  they  raise  their  own. 
Thus  scribblers,  covetous  of  praise. 
Think  slander  can  transplant  the  bays, 
lieauties  and  bards  have  equal  pride, 
With  both  all  rivals  are  decried. 
W'ho  praises  Lesbia's  eyes  and  feature. 
Must  call  her  sister  awkward  creature  ; 
For  the  kind  flattery  's  sure  to  charm. 
When  we  some  other  nymph  disarm. 

As  in  the  cool  of  early  day 
A  poet  sought  the  sweets  of  May, 
The  garden's  fragrant  breath  ascends, 
And  every  stalk  with  odour  bends. 
A  rose  he  plucked,  he  gazed,  admired, 
Thus  singing  as  the  muse  inspired  : 
'  Go,  rose,  my  Chloe's  bosom  grace  ; 

How  happy  should  I  prove, 
Might  I  supply  that  envied  jilace 

With  never-fading  love  ! 
There,  i.hcenix-likc,  beneath  her  eye, 
Invoi  ved  in  fragrance,  bum  and  die  ! 


Know,  hapless  flower,  that  thou  shalt  find 

More  fragrant' roses  there  ; 
I  see  thy  withering  head  reclined 

With  envy  and  despair  ! 
One  common  fate  we  both  must  prove ; 
You  die  with  envy,  I  with  love." 

"  Sparc  your  comparisons,"  replied 
An  angi-y  rose,  who  grew  beside. 
"  Of  all  mankind,  you  should  not  flout  us  ; 
What  can  a  poet  do  without  us ! 
In  every  love-song  roses  bloom  ; 
We  lend  you  colour  and  perfume. 
Does  it  to  Chloe's  charms  conduce. 
To  found  her  praise  on  our  abuse  ? 
IMust  we,  to  flatter  her,  be  made 
To  wither,  envy,  pine,  and  fader" 

•Jo/ui  Go.y.—Boru  1G88,  Died  1732. 


Sox. 


-THE    HARE   AND   MANY 

FRIENDS. 


Friendship,  like  love,  is  but  a  name. 
Unless  to  one  you  stint  the  flame. 
The  child,  whom  many  fathers  share. 
Hath  seldom  known  a  father's  care. 
'Tis  thus  in  friendships  ;  who  depend 
On  many,  rarely  find  a  friend. 

A  hare,  who  in  a  civil  way, 
Complied  with  everything,  like  Gay, 
Was  known  by  all  the  bestial  train 
Who  haunt  the  wood,  or  graze  the  plain. 
Her  care  was  never  to  offend. 
And  every  creature  was  her  friend. 

As  forth  she  went  at  early  dawn. 
To  taste  the  dew-besprinkled  lawn, 
Behind  she  hears  the  hunters'  cries, 
And  from  the  deep-mouthed  thunder  flies. 
She  starts,  she  stops,  she  pants  for  breath  ; 
She  hears  the  near  advance  of  death  ; 
She  doubles  to  mislead  the  hound, 
And  measures  back  her  mazy  round  ; 
Till  fainting  in  the  public  way. 
Half-dead  with  fear,  she  gasping  lay. 
What  transport  in  her  bosom  grew,- 
When  first  the  horse  appeared  in  view  ! 

"  Let  me,"  says  she,  "  your  back  ascend, 
And  owe  my  safety  to  a  friend. 
You  know  nij'  feet  betray  my  flight  ; 
To  friendship  every  burden's  light." 

The  horse  replied — "Poor  honest  puss, 
It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee  thus  ; 
Be  comforted,  reUef  is  near  : 
For  all  your  friends  are  in  the  rear." 

She  next  the  stately  bull  implored  ; 
And  thus  replied  the  mighty  lord — 
"  Since  every  beast  alive  can  tell 
That  I  sincerely  wish  you  well, 
I  may,  without  off'cnce,  pretend 
To  take  the  freedom  of  a  friend. 
Love  calls  me  hence  ;  a  favourite  cow 
Expects  me  near  yon  barley  mow  : 
And  when  a  lady's  in  the  case. 
You  know  all  other  things  give  place. 
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To  leave  you  thus  mifjht  seom  unkind  ; 
But  .SCO,  tlie  proat  in  just  beliind." 

The  goat  remarked  her  i)ul.so  was  high, 
Her  languid  head,  lier  heavy  eye  ; 
"  My  back,"  says  she,  ''  may  do  you  harm  ; 
The  sheep's  at  hand,  and  wool  is  warm." 

The, sheep  was  feeble,  and  comjilained 
His  side.s  a  load  of  wool  sustained  : 
Said  ho  wa.^  slow,  confessed  his  fears  ; 
For  hounds  eat  sheep  as  well  as  haren. 

She  now  the  trotting  calf  addressed, 
To  save  from  death  a  friend  distre.s.sed. 

"  Shall  I,"  .saj's  he,  "of  tender  age, 
In  this  important  care  engage  ; 
Older  and  abler  jiassed  you  by  ; 
How  strong  arc  those  I  how  weak  am  I ! 
Should  I  i)rosumc  to  bear  you  hence, 
Those  friends  of  mine  may  take  offence. 
Excuse  mo  then.     You  know  my  heart, 
But  dearest  friends,  alas  !  must  part. 
How  shall  we  all  lament !     Adieu  ! 
For  see  the  hounds  are  just  in  view." 

John  Gay.— Born  1688,  Died  1732. 


8o2.— S^^^EET  WILLIAM'S  FAREWELL. 

All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moor'd. 

The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind, 
Wlien  black-eyed  Susan  came  aboard. 
"  Oh  !   where  shall  I  my  true-love  find  ? 
Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true, 
If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  the  crew." 

William,  who  high  upon  the  yard 

Eock'd  with  the  billow  to  and  fro, 
Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heard, 
He  sigh'd,  and  cast  his  eyes  below  ; 
The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowing 

hands. 
And    (quick   as   lightning)   on   the    deck    ho 
stands. 

So  the  sweet  lark,  high  poised  in  air, 

Shuts  close  liis  pinions  to  his  breast 
(If  chance  his  mate's  shrill  call  he  hear), 
And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest. 
The  noblest  captain  in  tlie  British  fleet 
Might  envy  William's  lip  those  kisses  sweet. 

"  O  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  dear, 

^ly  vows  shall  ever  true  remain  ; 
Let  me  kiss  off  that  falling  tear  ; 
We  onlj'  part  to  meet  again. 
Change,  as  ye  list,  ye  mnds  ;    my  heart  shall 

bo 
The  faithful  compass  that  still  points  to  tlieo. 

Believe  not  what  the  landmen  say, 

Who   tempt   with   doubts   thy   constant 
mind. 
They'll  tell  thee,  sailors,  when  away, 
In  evoi-y  port  a  mistress  find  ; 
Yes,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thee  so, 
For  thou  art  present  wheresoo'cr  I  go. 


If  to  fair  India's  coast  wo  pail, 

Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonds  bright. 
Thy  Ijreath  is  Afric's  spicy  gale, 
Thy  skin  is  ivorj*  so  white. 
Thus  every  beauteous  object  that  I  view. 
Wakes    in    my  soul    some    charm    of    lovely 
Sue. 

Though  battle  call  me  from  thy  arms, 

Let  not  my  pretty  Susan  mourn  ; 
Though  cannons  roar,  yet,  safe  from  harms, 
William  shall  to  his  dear  return. 
Love  turns  aside  the  balls  that  round  me  fly, 
Lest  precious  tears  should  drop  from  Susan's 
eye." 

The  boatswain  gave  the  dreadful  word, 

The  sails  their  swelling  Ijosom  spread  ; 
No  longer  must  she  stay  alioard  : 

They    kiss'd,    she    sigh'd,    he   hung    his 
head. 
Her  lessening  boat  unwilling  rows  to  land  .- 
"  Adieu  !  "    she    cries  ;    and    waved    her   lily 
hand. 

Juhn  Gay.— Bom  1688,  Jji-A  1732. 


803.— A  BALLAD. 

'Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring 

With  hollow  blasts  of  wind  ; 
A  damsel  lay  deploring. 

All  on  a  rock  reclined. 
Wide  o'er  the  foaming  billows 

She  casts  a  wistful  look ; 
Her  head  was  crown'd  with  willow; 

That  trembled  o'er  the  brook. 

Twelve  months  are  gone  and  over. 

And  nine  long  tedious  days. 
W'hy  didst  thou,  venturous  lover. 

AMiy  didst  thou  trust  the  seas  1- 
Cease,  cease,  thou  cruel  ocean. 

And  let  my  lover  re.st : 
Ah  1  what's  thy  troubled  mfltion 

To  that  within  my  breast 't 

The  merchant,  robb'd  of  pleasure, 

Sees  tempests  in  despair  : 
But  what's  the  loss  of  treasure. 

To  losing  of  my  dear  ? 
Shoidd  you  some  coast  be  laid  on. 

Where  gold  and  diamonds  grow. 
You'd  find  a  richer  maiden. 

But  none  that  loves  you  so. 

How  can  they  say  that  nature 

Has  nothing  made  in  vain  ; 
AMiy  then  beneath  the  water 

Should  hideous  rocks  remain  ? 
No  eyes  the  rocks  discover, 

That  lurk  beneath  the  deep. 
To  wreck  the  wand  "ring  lover. 

And  leave  the  maid  to  weei>. 
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All  melancholy  lying. 

Thus  wail'd  she  for  her  dear ; 
Eepaiil  each  blast  %vith  sighing, 

Each  Inllow  -with  a  teai- ; 
"When  o'er  the  white  wave  stooping, 

His  floating  corpse  she  spied  ; 
Then,  like  a  lily  drooping, 

She  bow'd  her  head,  and  died. 

John  Gay.— Born  1688,  Died  1732. 


S04.— THE  COUKTEY  BALLAD 
SINGEE. 

Sublimer  strains,  0  rustic  muse  !  prepare  ; 
Forget  awhile  the  barn  and  dairy's  care  ; 
Thy  homely  voice  to  loftier  ni;mbei's  raise, 
The  drunkard's  flights  require  sonorous  lays  ; 
With  Bowzybeus'  songs  exalt  thy  verse, 
AVhile   rocks   and   woods   the   various   notes 

rehearse. 
'Twas  in  the  season  when  the  reapers'  toil 
Of  the  ripe  harvest  'gan  to  rid  the  soil ; 
Wide   through   the   field  was  seen  a  goodly 

rout, 
Clean   damsels   bound   the   gathered  sheaves 

about ; 
The  lads  with  sharpened  hook  and  sweating 

brow 
Cut  down  the  labours  of  the  winter  iDlough. 

'VMien  fast  asleep  they  Bowzybeus  spied. 
His  hat  and  oaken  staff  lay  close  beside  ; 
That  Bowzybeus  who  could  sweetly  slug, 
Or  with  the  rosin'd  bow  torment  the  string ; 
That  Bowzybeus  who,  with  fingers'  speed, 
Could  call  soft  warblings  from  the  breathing 

reed  ; 
That  Bowzybeus  who,  with  jocund  tongue. 
Ballads,  and  roundelays,  and  catches  sung : 
They  loudly  laugh  to  see  the  damsel's  fright. 
And  in  disport  surround  the  drunken  -wight. 

Ah,  Bowzybee,  why  didst  thou  stay  so  long  ? 
The  mugs  were  large,  the  drink  was  wondrous 

strong ! 
Thou  shouldst  have  left  the  fair  before  'twas 

night. 
But  thou  sat'st  toping  till  the  morning  light. 
Cicely,  brisk  maid,  steps  forth  before  the 

rout. 
And   kissed   with    smacking  lip  the  snoring 

lout 
(For   custom   says,    "  \\nioc'cr   this   venture 

proves. 
For  such  a  kiss  demands  a  pair  of  gloves.") 
By  her  example  Dorcas  bolder  grows. 
And  plays  a,  tickling  straw  within  his  nose. 
He  rubs  his  nostril,  and  in  wonted  joke 
The  sneering  strains  with  stammering  speech 

bespoke : 
To  you,  my  lads,  I'U  sing  my  carols  o'er  ; 
As  fo7  the  maids,  I've  something  else  in  store. 

No  sooner  'gan  he  raise  his  tuneful  song. 
But  lads  and  lasses  round  about  him  throng. 


Not  ballad-singer  placed  above  the  crowd 
Sings  with  a  note  so  .shrilling,  sweet,  and  loud ; 
No  parish-clerk,  who  calls  the  psalms  so  clear, 
Like  Bowzybeus  soothes  the  attentive  ear. 

Of  nature's  laws  his  carols  first  begun, 
"Why  the  grave  owl  cau  never  face  the  sun. 
For  owls,  as  swains  observe,  detest  the  light. 
And  only  sing  and  seek  their  prey  by  night. 
How  tiirnips  hide  their  swelling  heads  below, 
And  how  the  closing  coleworts  upwards  grow  ; 
How      Will-a-wisp      misleads      night-faring 

clowns 
O'er   hills,   and  sinking  bogs,    a;nd   pathless 

do^vns. 
Of  stars  he  told  that  shoot  with  shining  trail, 
And  of  the  glow-worm's  light  that  gilds  his 

tail. 
He    sung   where   woodcocks   in   the  summer 

feed. 
And  in  what  climates  they  renew  their  breed 
(Some  think  to  northern  coasts  their  flight 

they  tend. 
Or  to  the  moon  in  midnight  hours  ascend) ; 
"Where  swallows  in  the  winter's  season  keep. 
And  how  the  drowsy  bat  and  dormouse  sleep ; 
How  nature  docs  the  puppy's  eyeUd  close. 
Till  the  bright  sun  has  nine  times  set  and 

rose 
(For  huntsmen  by  their  long  experience  find. 
That  puppies  still  nine  rolling  suns  are  blind). 
Now    he  goes  on,    and  sings  of  fairs  and 
shows. 
For  still  new  fairs  before  his  eyes  arose. 
How  pedlers'  stalls  with  glittering  toys  are 

laid, 
The  various  fairings  of  the  country  maid. 
Long  silken  laces  hang  upon  the  twine, 
And  rows  of  pins  and  amber  bracelets  shine  ; 
How  the  tight  lass  knives,  combs,  and  scissors 

spies. 
And  looks  on  thimbles  with  desiring  eyes. 
Of  lotteries  next  with  tuneful  note  he  told. 
Where    silver  spoons  are  won,  and  rings  of 

gold. 
The  lads  and  lasses  trudge  the  street  along, 
And  all  the  fair  is  crowded  in  his  song. 
The  mountebank  now  treads  the  stage,  and 

sells 
His  pills,  his  balsams,  and  his  ague-spells  ; 
Now  o'er  and  o'er  the  nimble  tumbler  springs. 
And    on    the    rope    the    venturous    maiden 

swings  ; 
Jack  Pudding,  in  his  party-coloiu-cd  jacket. 
Tosses  the  glove,  and  jokes  at  every  packet.    ■ 
Of  raree-shows  he  sung,  and  Punch's  feats, 
Of    pockets   picked   in   crowds   and    various 
cheats. 
Then  sad  he  sung  "  The  Childi-en  in  the 
•  Wood  " 
(Ah,   barbarous   uncle,    stained   with    infant 

blood  !) 
How   blackberries   they   plucked    in    deserts 

wild. 
And  fearless  at  the  glittering  faulchiou  smiled  ; 
Their  little  corpse  the  robin-redbreasts  found. 
And  strewed  with  pious  biU  the  leaves  around. 
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(Ah,  gontlo  birds !  if  this  verso  lasts  so  lonp, 
Your  names  shall  live  for  ever  in  my  sonj;.) 
For  "  Buxom  Joan  "  ho  sung  tho  doubtful 

strife, 
How  the  sly  sailor  made  the  maid  a  wife. 

To  louder  strains  ho  raised  his  voice,  to  tell 
Wliat  woful  wars  in  '•  Chevy  Chaso  "  befell, 
When  "  Percy  drove  tho  deer  with  hound  and 

horn ; 
Wars  to  bo  wept  by  children  yet  unborn  !  " 
Ah,   Witherington  !  more  year.s  thy  life  had 

crowned. 
If  thou  hadst  never  heard  the  horn  or  hound ! 
Yet  shall  the  squii'o,  who  fought  on  bloody 

stumps, 
By  future  bards  be  wailed  in  doleful  dumps. 

"  All  in  the  land  of  Essex"  next  he  chaunts, 
How    to   slock   mares   starch   (Quakers    turn 

gallants : 
How   tho   grave    brother   stood  on   Ijank  so 

gi-con — 
Happy  for  him  if  mares  had  never  been  ! 

Then  ho  was  seized  with  a  religious  qualm, 
And  on  a  sudden  sung  the  hundredth  psalm. 
Ho   sung   of    "Taffy  Welsh"  and  "Sawney 

Scot," 
"  Lilly-buUero  "  and  the  "  Irish  Trot." 
Wliy    shoiild    I    tell   of   '■  Bateman "    or   of 

"  Shore," 
Or    "  Wantlej''s   Dragon,"    slain   by   valiant 

Moore, 
"The    Bower    of    Rosamond,"    or    "Robin 

Hood," 
And  how  the  "  grass  now  grows  where  Troy 

town  stood  "  ? 
His  carols  ceased :  the  listening  maids  and 

swains 
Seem  still  to  hear  some  soft  imperfect  strains. 
Sudden  he  rose,  and,  as  ho  reels  along. 
Swears  kisses  sweet  should  well  reward  his 

song. 
Tho  damsels  laughing  fly  ;  the  giddy  clown 
Again  upon  a  wheat-shoaf  drops  adovvn  ; 
The  power  that  guards  the  drunk  his  sleep 

attends. 
Till,  ruddy,  like  his  face,  the  sun  descends. 

John  Gay.— Born  1688,  Died  1732. 


S05.— WALKING  THE  STREETS  OF 
LONDON. 

Through  Avinter  streets  to  steer  your  course 

alight, 
How  to  walk  clean  by  day,  and  safe  by  night ; 
How    jostling     crowds     with     prudence     to 

decline, 
"WHicn  to  assort  tho  wall,  and  when  resign, 
I  sing  ;  thou.  Trivia,  goddess,  aid  my  song, 
Through  spacious  streets  conduct   thy  bard 

along  ; 
By  thee  transported,  I  securely  fetray 
WHioro  wiuduig  alleys  load  tho  doubtful  way  ; 
Tlio  silent  court  and  opening  square  explore. 
And  long  perplexing  lancS  untrod  before. 


To  pave  thy  realm,  and  smooth  tho  broken 

ways. 
Earth  from  her  womb  a  flinty  tribute  pays  : 
For    thee    the    sturdy    jtavior    thunijis    tlio 

gi-ound, 
■WTiilst   every  stroke  liis  labouring  lungs  re- 
sound ; 
For  thee  the  scavenger  bids  kennels  glide 
Witliin  their  bounds,  and  heaps  of  dirt  t-ub- 

side. 
My   youthfid    bosom   bums    with    thir.-it   of 

fame. 
From  the  great   theme   to   build   a   glorious 

name ; 
To  tread  in  paths  to  ancient  bards  unkno«-n, 
And  bind  my  temples  with  a  civic  crown  : 
But   more   my   country's   love   demands   my 

lays ; 
My  country's  be  tho  profit,  mine  the  praise  I 
When   tho   black  youth  at  chosen  stands 

rejoice. 
And  "  clean  your  shoes  "  resounds  from  evei-j' 

voice ; 
"WHien   late   their    miry   sides    stage-coaches 

show. 
And  their  stiff  horses  through  the  town  move 

slow  ; 
When  all  the  Mail  in  leafy  ruin  lies, 
And  damsels  first  renew  their  o3-stcr  cries ; 
Then  let  tho  prudent  walker  shoes  provide, 
Not  of  the  Spanish  or  Morocco  hide ; 
Tho   wooden  heel    may    rai.se    the    dancer's 

bound. 
And   with    the    scalloped    top    his    stop   be 

crowT.ed  ; 
Let  firm,  weU-hammcrod  soles  protect  thy  feet 
Through    freezing     snows,    and    rains,    and 

soaking  sleet. 
Should  tho  big  last  extend  the  shoo  too  wide, 
Each    stone    will    wrench  the   unwary   step 

aside ; 
The   sudden   turn   may   stretch  tho  swelling 

vein. 
Thy  cracking  joint  unhinge,  or  ankle  sprain  ; 
And,  when  too  short   tho  modish   shoes  are 

worn. 
You'll  judge   tho   seasons  by  your  shooting 

corn. 
Nor  should   it   prove    thy   less    important 

care. 
To  choose  a  proper  coat  for  winter's  wear. 
Now  in  thy  trunk  thy  D'Oily  habit  fold, 
Tho  silken  drugget  iU  can  fence  tho  cold  : 
Tho  frieze's  spongj'  nap  is  soaked  with  rain, 
And  showers  soon  drench  the  cam  blot' a  cockled 

grain ; 
True  Witney  broadcloth,  with  its   shag  un. 

shorn, 
Unpiercod  is  in  tho  lasting  tempest  worn  : 
Bo  this  the  horseman's  fence,  for  who  would 

wear 
Amid  the  town  the  spoils  of  Russia's  bear  ? 
Within  the  roquelaure's  clasp  thy  hands  are 

l>cnt. 
Hands,  that,  stretched  forth,  invading  harms 

prevent. 
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Let  the  looped  bavaroy  the  fop  embrace, 
Or  his  deep  cloak  bespattered  o'er  w-ith  lace. 
That  garment  best  the  \\-inter's  rage  defends, 
Whose  ample  form  without  one  plait  depends  ; 
By  various  names  in  various  counties  known, 
Yet  held  in  all  the  true  surtout  alone  ; 
Be  thine  of   kersey  firm,   though   small   the 

cost, 
Then  brave   unwet  the   rain,    imchilled  the 
frost. 
If   the   strong   cane   support   thy  walking 
hand, 
Chairmen  no  longer  shall  the  wall  command  ; 
Even  sturdy  carmen  shall  thy  nod  obey, 
And  rattling  coaches  stop  to  make  thee  way  : 
This  shall  direct  thy  cautious  tread  aright. 
Though  not  one  glaring  lamp  eidiven  night. 
Let    beaux    their    canes,    with    amber   tipt, 

produce ; 
Be  theirs  for  empty  show,  but  thine  for  use. 
In  gilded  chariots  while  they  loll  at  ease, 
And  lazily  insure  a  life's  disease  ; 
While  softer  chairs  the  tawdry  load  convey 
To  court,  to  ^Vhite's,  assembUes,  or  the  play ; 
Eosy-complexionod  Health  thy  steps  attends, 
And  exercise  thy  lasting  youth  defends. 
Imprudent  men  Heaven's  choicest  gifts  pro- 
fane : 
Thus  some  beneath   their   arm    support   the 

cane ; 
The  dirty  point  oft  checks  the  careless  pace. 
And  miry  spots  the  clean  cravat  disgrace. 
C>h  I  may  I  never  such  misfortune  meet ! 
May  no  such  vicious  walkers  crowd  the  street ! 
May  Providence  o'ershade  me  with  her  wings, 
While   the    bold    Muse    experienced    danger 
sings  ! 

John  Gaxj.—Born  1688,  Dial  1732. 
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Now  golden  Autumn  from  her  open  lap 
Her   fragrant   bounties   showers ;    the   fields 

are  shorn ; 
Inwardly  smiUng,  the  proud  farmer  views 
The  rising  pyramids  that  gi-ace  his  yard, 
And  counts  his  large  increase  ;  his  bams  are 

stored. 
And   groaning   staddles  bend   beneath   their 

load. 
All  now  is  free  as  air,  and  the  gay  pack 
In  the  rough  bristly  stubbles  range  unblamed  : 
No  widow's  tears  o'erflow,  no  secret  curse 
Swells  in  the  farmer's  breast,  which  his  pale 

lips 
Trembling    conceal,    by    his    fierce    landlord 

awed : 
But  courteous  now  he  levels  every  fence, 
Joins  in  the  common  cry,  and  halloos  loud, 
Charmed   with  the   rattling  thunder  of   the 

field. 
Oh  bear  me,  some  kind  Power  invisible  ! 


To  that  extended  lawn,  where  the  gay  court 
View  the  swift  racers,  stretching  to  the  goal ; 
Games   more    reno\vned,    and    a    far    nobler 

train. 
Than  proud  Elean  fields  coidd  boast  of  old. 
Oh  !  wore  a  Theban  lyre  not  wanting  here. 
And  Pindar's  voice,  to  do  their  merit  right ! 
Or  to  those  spacious  plains,  where  the  strained 

eye 
In  the  wide  prospect  lost,  beholds  at  last 
Sarum's    proud    spire,    that    o'er    the    hills 

ascends. 
And  pierces  through  the  clouds.     Or  to  thy 

downs. 
Fair  Cotswold,  where  the  well-breathed  beagle 

climbs. 
With   matchless   speed,   thy   gi-een    aspiring 

brow, 
And  leaves  the  lagging  multituilo  behind. 
Hail,  gentle  Dawn  !  mild  blushing  goddess, 
hail! 
Rejoiced  I  see  thy  purple  mantle  spread 
O'er  half  the  skies,  gems  pave  thy  radiant 

way. 
And  orient  pearls  from  every  shrub  depend. 
Farewell,  Cleora  ;  here  deep  sunk  in  down 
Slumber  secure,  with  happy  dreams  amused. 
Till    grateful    steams    shaU    tempt    thee    to 

receive 
Thy  early  meal,  or  thy  officious  maids. 
The  toilet  placed,  shall  urge  thee  to  perform 
The  important  work.     Me  other  joys  invite. 
The  horn  sonorous  calls,  the  pack  awaked 
Their    matins    chant,    nor    brook    my    long 

delay. 
]\Iy  courser  hears  their  voice  ;  see  there  with 

ears 
And  tail  erect,  neighing  he  paws  the  ground  ; 
Fierce  rapture  kindles  in  his  reddening  eyes, 
And  boils  in  every  vein.     As  captive  boys 
Cowed  by  the  ruling  rod,  and  haughty  frowns 
Of  pedagogues  severe,  from  their  hard  tasks, 
If  once  dismissed,  no  limits  can  contain 
The  tumult  raised  mthin  their  little  breasts, 
But  give  a  loose  to  all  their  frolic  play  : 
So  from  their  kennel  rush  the  joyous  pack  ; 
A  thousand  wanton  gaieties  express 
Their  inward  ecstasy,  their  pleasing  sport 
Once  more  indulged,  and  liberty  restored. 
The  rising  sun  that  o'er  the  horizon  peeps, 
As  many  colours  from  their  glossy  skins 
Beaming  reflects,  as  paint  the  various  bow 
When    April    showers    descend.      Dehghtful 

scene ! 
Where  all  around  is  gay,  men,  horses,  dogs, 
And  in  each  smiling  countenance  appears 
Fresh  blooming  health,  and  universal  joy. 
Huntsman,  lead  on  !  behind  the  clustering 
pack 
Submiss  attend,  hear  with  respect  thy  whip 
Loud-clanging,  and  thy  harsher  voice  obey  : 
Spare   not  the   straggUng    cur,    that    wildly 

roves ; 
But  let  thy  brisk  assistant  on  his  back 
Imprint  thy  just  resentments  ;  lot  each  lash 
1   Bite  to  the  quick,  till  howling  he  return 
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And    whining     creep    amid     the     trembling 

crowd. 
Hero  on  this  verdant  spot,  where  nature 

kind, 
With  double  blessings  crowns   the   farmer's 

hopes ; 
^\^lerG  flowers  autumnal  spring,  and  the  rank 

mead 
Affords  the  wandering  hares  a  rich  repast, 
Throw  oft'  thy  ready  pack.     See,  where  they 

spread 
And  range  around,  and  dash   the   glittering 

dew. 
If    some    stanch  hound,    with  his  authentic 

voice. 
Avow  the  recent  trail,  the  jostling  tribe 
Attend  his  call,  then  with  one  mutual  cry 
,The  welcome  news  confirm,  and  echoing  hills 
Repeat    the    pleasing  tale.      See    how   they 

thread 
The  breaks,  and  up  yon  furrow  drive  along  ! 
But  quick  they  back  recoil,  and  wisely  clieck 
Their   eager   haste ;    then   o'er   the   fallow'tl 

ground 
How  leisurely  they  work,  and  many  a  pause 
The   harmonious   concert   breaks ;    till   more 

assured 
"With  joy  redoubled  the  low  valleys  ring. 
"What  artful  labyrinths  perplex  their  way  ! 
Ah  I    there  she  lies ;    how  close  !    she  pants, 

she  doubts 
If  now  she  lives  ;  she  trembles  as  she  sits, 
With  hoiTor  seized.     The  withered  grass  that 

clings 
Around  her  head,  of  the  same  russet  hue 
Almost  deceived  my  sight,  had  not  her  eyes 
With   life   full-beaming    her   vain   wiles   be- 
trayed. 
At  distance  draw  thy  pack,  let  all  be  hushed. 
No  clamour  loud,  no  frantic  joy  be  heard. 
Lest  the   wild   hound  run  gadding  o'er  the 

plain 
Untractablo,  nor  hear  thy  chiding  voice. 
Xow  gently  put  her  off ;  see  how  direct 
To  lier  known  mews  she  flies  !     Here,  hunts- 
man, bring 
(But  without  hurry)  all  thy  jolly  hounds, 
And  calmly   lay  them   in.      How    low   they 

stoop. 
And  seem  to  plough  the  ground !  then  all  at 

once 
With  gi-ecdy  nostrils  snuff  the  fuming  steam 
That  glads  their  flutt'ring  hearts.     As  winds 

let  loose 
From  the  dark  caverns  of  the  blust'ring  god, 
Thoy  burst  away,  and  sweep  the  dewy  lawn. 
Hope  gives  them  wings  while  she's  spurred  on 

by  fear. 
The  welkin  lings  ;  men,  dogs,  hills,  rocks,  and 

woods 
In  the   full   concert  join.      Now,   my   brave 

youths, 
Stripped  for  the  chase,  give  all  your  souls  to 

joy! 
Sec  how  their  coursers,   than  the  mountain 

roe 


More  fleet,  the  verdant   carpet   skim,    thick 

clouds 
Snorting   they   breathe,    their   fihining  hoofit 

scarce  jirint 
The  grass  unbniised  ;  with  emulation  fired 
They  strain  to  lead  the  field,  top  the  barred 

gate. 
O'er  the  deep  ditch  exulting  bound,  and  brush 
The  thorny-twining  hedge  :   the  riders  bend 
O'er  their  arched  necks ;  with  steady  hands, 

by  turns 
Indulge  their  speed,  or  moderate  their  rago. 
Where   are   their   sorrows,    disappointments, 

wrongs. 
Vexations,  sickness,  cares  ?     All,  all  are  gone. 
And  with  the  panting  winds  lag  far  beliind. 
Huntsman  !   her  gait  observe  ;    if  in  wide 

rings 
She  wheel  her  mazy  way,  in  the  same  round 
Persisting  still,  she'll  foil  the  beaten  track. 
But  if  she  fly,  and  with  the  favourintr  wind 
Urge  her  bold  course  ;  less  intricate  thy  task  .- 
Push  on  thy  pack.     Like  some   poor  exiled 

\vretcli 
The    frighted    chase    leaves    her    late    dear 

abodes. 
O'er  plains  remote  she  stretches  far  away, 
Ah  !  never  to  return  !  for  greedy  Death 
Hovering  exults,  secure  to  .seize  his  prey. 
Hark  1  from  yon  covert,  where  those  tower- 
ing oaks 
Above  the  humble  copse  aspiring  rise, 
AMiat  glorious  triumphs  burst  in  ev'ry  gale 
Upon  our  ravished  ears  !     The  hunters  shout. 
The  clanging  horns  swell  their  sweet-winding 

notes. 
The   pack   wide-opening  load   the   trembling 

air 
With  vai'ious  melody  ;  from  tree  to  tree 
The  propagated  cry  redoubling  bounds, 
And  \vinged  zephyrs  waft  the  floating  joy 
Through  all  the  regions  near  :  afflictive  birch 
No  more    the   schoolboy  dreads,    his    prison 

broke, 
Scamp'riug  he  flies,  nor  heeds   his  master's 

call ; 
Tlie  wearj'  traveller  forgets  his  road. 
And  climbs  the  adjacent  hill ;  the  ploughman 

leaves 
The    unfinished    furrow;     nor    liis    bleating 

flocks 
Are  now  the  shepherd's  joy ;  men,  boys,  and 

girls 
Desert    the    unpeopled    village ;      and    wild 

crowds 
Spread   o'er  the  plain,    by  the  sweet  frenzy 

seized. 
Look,   how  she  pants  I    and  o'er  yon  op'ning 

glade 
Slips  glancing  V\v  ;  while,  at  the  further  end, 
The  puzzling  pack  unravel  wile  by  wile. 
Maze    within    maze.       The   coverts   utmost 

bound 
Slily  she  skirts  ;  behind  them  cautious  creeps, 
And  in  that  vcrj-  track,  so  lat+dy  stained 
Bv  all  the  steaming  crowd,  sccuis  to  pursue 
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The  foe  she  flies.     Let  cavillers  deny- 
That  brutes  have  reason ;  sm-e  'tis  something 

more, 
"Tis  Heaven  directs,  and  stratagems  inspires. 
Beyond  the  short  extent  of  human  thought. 
But  hold — I  see  her  from  the  covert  break  ; 
Sad  ou  yon  little  eminence  she  sits  ; 
Intent  she  listens  with  one  ear  erect, 
Pond"ring,  and  doubtful  what  new  coui'so  to 

take, 
And   how   to   escape  the  fierce  blood-thirsty 

crew. 
That  still  urge  on,  and  still  in  volleys  loud. 
Insult  her  woes,  and  mock  her  sore  distress. 
As  now  in  louder  peals,  the  loaded  winds 
Bring   on    the    gathring    storm,    her    fears 

prevail ; 
And  o'er  the  plain,  and  o'er  the  mountain's 

ridge, 
Away  she  flies  ;  nor  ships  with  wind  and  tide, 
And  all  their  canvas  wings,  scud  half  so  fast. 
Once  more,  ye  jo\-ial  train,  your  courage  try, 
And  each  clean  courser's  speed.     AVe   scour 

along. 
In  pleasing  hurry  and  confusion  tossed  ; 
ObUvion  to  be  wished.     The  patient  pack 
Hang  on  the  scent  unwearied,  up  they  climb. 
And  ardent  we  pursue ;  our  labouring  steeds 
"We   press,    we   gore ;    till  once   the   summit 

gained. 
Painfully  panting,  there  we  breathe  a  while ; 
Then  hike  a  foaming  torrent,  pouring  down 
Precipitant,  we  smoke  along  the  vale. 
Happy  the  man,  who  with  unrivalled  speed 
Can  pass  his  fellows,  and  with  pleasure  view 
The  struggling  pack  ;  how  in  the  rapid  course 
Alternate  they  preside,  and  jostling  push 
To  guide  the  dubious  scent ;  how  giddy  youth 
Oft  babbling  errs,  by  wiser  age  reproved  ; 
How,   niggard  of  his  strength,  the  mse  old 

hound 
Hangs  in  the  rear,  tiU  some  important  point 
Rouse  all  his  diligence,  or  till  the  chase 
Sinking    he    finds ;     then    to    the    head    he 

springs. 
With   thirst   of    glory   fired,    and   wins   the 

prize. 
Huntsman,    take    heed;    they    stop   in   full 

career. 
Yon   crowding    flocks,    that    at    a    distance 

graze. 
Have  haply  soiled  the  turf.      See  I    that  old 

hound, 
How  busily  he  works,  but  dares  not  trust 
His  doubtful  sense  ;  draw  yet  a  wider  ring. 
Hark  !  now  again  the  chorus  fills  ;  as  Vjells 
Silenced  a  while  at  once  their  peal  renew. 
And  high  in  air  the  tuneful  thunder  rolls. 
See,  how  they  toss,  with  animated  rage 
Recovering  all  they  lost  I — That  eager  haste 
Some  doubling  wile  foreshows. — Ah  !  yet  once 

more 
They're  checked — hold  back  with  speed — on 

either  hand 
They  flourish  round — even  yet  persist — 'Tis 
right. 


Away    they    spring;     the    rustling    stubble - 

bend 
Beneath  the  driving  storm.     Now  the  pooi 

chase 
Begins  to  flag,  to  her  last  shifts  reduced. 
From  brake  to  brake  she  flies,  aud  ^Hsits  all 
Her    well-kno\vn    haunts,    where    once    sho 

ranged  secure, 
"With   love   and  plenty  blessed.     See !    there; 

she  goes. 
She  reels  along,  and  by  her  gait  betrays 
Her  inward  weakness.     See,  how  black  she 

looks ! 
The  sweat  that  clogs  the  obstructed  pores, 

scarce  leaves 
A  languid  scent.     And  now  in  open  view 
See,  see,  she  flies  ;  each  eager  hound  exerts 
His  utmost  speed,  and  stretches  ev'ry  nerve. 
How   quick    she    turns !    their   gaping  jaws 

eludes, 
And  yet  a  moment  lives  ;  till  round  inclosed 
By  all  the  greedy  pack,  with  infant  screams 
She  yields  her    breath,    and   there  reluctan 

dies. 
So  when  the  furious  Bacchanals  assailed 
Thracian  Orpheus,  poor  iU-fated  bard  ! 
Loud  was  the  cry  ;  hiUs,  woods,  and  Hebrua' 

banks. 
Returned  their  clamorous  rage  ;  distressed  ho 

flies. 
Shifting   from   place    to    place,   but   flies   in 

vain ; 
For  eager  they  pursue,  till  panting,  faint, 
By  noisy  multitudes  o'erpowered,  he  sinks, 
To  the  relentless  crowd  a  bleeding  prey. 

William  Somerville.—Born  1682,  Died  1742. 
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0  happy,  if  ye  knew  your  happy  state. 
Ye  rangers  of  the  fields  !  whom  Nature  boon 
Cheers  with  her  smiles,  and  every  element 
Conspires  to  bless.     "What,  if  no  heroes  frown 
From  marble  pedestals  ;  nor  Raphael's  works. 
Nor  Titian's  lively  tints,  adorn  our  walls  ? 
Yet  these  the  meanest  of  us  may  behold ; 
And  at  another's  cost  may  feast  at  will 
Our   wondering   eyes ;  what   can   the    owner 

more  ? 
But  vain,    alas !  is   wealth,  not  graced  with 

power. 
The  flowery  landscape,  and  the  gilded  dome, 
And  vistas  opening  to  the  wearied  eye. 
Through  all   his   wide   domain ;   the  planted 

grove. 
The  shrubby  wilderness  -vrith  its  gay  choir 
Of  warbling  birds,  can't  lull  to  soft  repose 
The   ambitious   %vretch,    whose    discontented 

soul 
Is  harrowed  day  and  night ;  he  mourns,  he 

pines, 
Until  his  prince's  favour  makes  him  great. 
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See,  there  ho  comes,  the  exalted  idol  comort  I 
The   circle  'a   formed,   and    all    his   fawuing 

slaves 
Devoutly  how  to  earth  ;  from  every  mouth 
Tlie  naur^L'Ou.s  flattery  flow.--,  which  ho  returns 
AVith  i>roinises,  that  die  a.s  soon  as  born. 
Vile  iutercour.so  I  where  virtue  has  no  place. 
Frown    but    the    monarch ;     all    his    glonoa 

fade  ; 
He      niiuglos      with     the     throng,     outcast, 

undone, 
The  pageant  of  a  day  ;  without  one  friend 
To   soothe   his   tortured   mind ;    all,    all  are 

fled. 
For  though  they  basked  in  his  meridian  ray, 
The  insects  vanish,  as  his  beams  decline. 
Not  such  our  friends  ;    for   hero   no   dark 

design. 
No  wicked  interest  bribes  the  venal  heart ; 
But  inclination  to  our  bosom  leads, 
And  weds  them  there  for  life  ;  our  social  cups 
Smile,  as  we  smile  ;  open  and  unreserved. 
We  .*peak  our  inmost   souls  ;  good   humour, 

mirth, 
Soft  complaisance,  and  wit  from  malice  free, 
Smootho    every   brow,    and    glow    on   every 

check. 
O  happiness  sincere  !  what  wretch   would 

groan 
Beneath  the  galling  load  of  power,  or  walk 
Upon  the  slippery  iiavements  of  the  great. 
Who  thus  could  reign,  uuenvied  and  secure  ? 
Ye    guardian   powers   who  mako  mankind 

your  care, 
Give    me    to    know    wise    Nature's     hidden 

depths. 
Trace  each  mj'sterious  cause,  with  judgment 

read 
The  expanded  volume,  and  submiss  adore 
That  great  creative  Will,  who  at  a  word 
Spoke  forth  the  wondrous  scene.     But  if  my 

soul 
To  this  gi-oss  clay  .confined,  flutters  on  earth 
With    less    ambitious    wing  ;      unskilled    to 

range 
From  orb  to  orb,  where  Newton  leads   the 

way  ; 
And    view,    with    piercing    ej-es,   the    gi-and 

machine, 
Worlds   above    worlds ;    subservient    to    his 

voice, 
W^ho  vcileil  in  clouded  majesty,  alone 
Gives   light   to   all ;    bids   the   great   system 

move. 
And  changeful  seasons  in  their  turns  advance. 
Unmoved,   unchanged   himself ;    yet   this   at 

least 
Grant  me  propitious,  an  inglorious  life. 
Calm  and  serene,  nor  lost  in  false  pursuits 
Of  wealth  or  honours  ;  but  enough  to  raise 
^ly  drooping  friends,  preventing  modest  want 
That    dares    not    ask.     And    if  to  crown  my 

joys'. 
Ye  grant  mo  health,  that,  rmldy  in  my  cheeks, 
Blooms    in    m.y    life's   decline  ;  fields,  woods, 

and  streams, 


Each  towering  hill,  each  humble  vale  bolow, 
Shall  hear  my  cheering  voice,  my  hounda  ahull 

wake 
The  lazy  mom,  and  glad  the  horizon  round. 

William  Somercilk.—ISoni  1C82,  Died  1742. 
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In  Britain's  isle  and  Arthur's  days. 
When  midnight  fairies  danced  the  maze. 

Lived  Edwin  of  the  Green  ; 
Edwin,  I  wis,  a  gentle  youth, 
Endow'd  with  courage,  sense,  and  truth, 

Though  badly  shaped  he'd  been. 

His  mountain  back  mote  well  be  said, 
To  measure  height  against  his  head, 

And  lift  itself  above  : 
Yet,  spite  of  all  that  Nature  did 
To  mako  his  uncouth  form  forbid. 

This  creature  dared  to  love. 

He  felt  the  charms  of  Edith's  eyes, 
Nor  wanted  hope  to  gain  the  prize, 

Could  ladies  look  within  : 
But  one  sir  Topaz  dress'd  with  art, 
And,  if  a  shape  could  win  a  heart. 

He  had  a  shape  to  win. 

Edwin,  if  right  I  read  my  song. 
With  slighted  passion  paced  along 

All  in  the  moony  light ; 
'Twas  near  an  old  enchanted  court. 
Where  sportive  fairies  made  resort 

To  revel  out  the  night. 

His  heart  was  drear,  his  hope  was  cross'd, 
'Twas  late,  'twas  far,  the  path  was  lost 

That  reach' d  the  neighbour-town  ; 
With  weary  steps  he  quits  the  shades, 
Eesolved,  the  darkling  dome  he  treads, 

And  drops  liis  limbs  adown. 

But  .scant  he  lays  him  on  the  floor. 
When  hollow  winds  remove  the  door. 

And  trembling  rocks  the  ground  : 
And,  well  I  ween  to  count  aright. 
At  once  a  hundred  tapers  light 

On  all  the  walls  around. 

Now  sounding  tongues  assail  his  car, 
Now  sounding  feet  approached  near. 

And  now  the  sounds  increase  : 
And  from  the  corner  where  he  lay 
Ho  sees  a  train  profusely  gay. 

Come  prankliug  o'er  the  place. 

But  (trust  me,  gentles  !)  never  yot 
Was  diglit  a  ni;v-(iuing  half  so  neat. 

Or  half  so  ricli  before  ; 
The  country  lent  the  sweet  pcrfnmes. 
The  sea  the  i>earl,  the  sky  the  plumo';. 

The  town  its  silken  store.  gg« 
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Xow  wliilst  he  gazed,  a  gallant  drest 
lu  flaunting  robes  above  the  rest, 

With  awful  accent  cried  : 
>•  "\Miat  mortal  of  a  w-retched  mind, 
"Whose  sighs  infect  the  balmy  ^^'ind, 

Has  here  presumed  to  hide  ?  " 

At  this  the  swain,  whose  venturous  soul 
No  fears  of  magic  art  control, 

Advanced  in  open  sight : 
'•  Xor  have  I  cause  of  dreed,"  he  said, 
"  "SMio  view,  by  no  presumption  led, 

Your  revels  of  the  night. 

"Twas  grief,  for  scorn  of  faithful  love, 
"Which  made  my  steps  unweeting  rove 

Amid  the  nightly  dew." 
"  'Tis  well,"  the  gallant  cries  again, 
'■  "We  fairies  never  injure  men 

"\Mio  dare  to  tell  us  true. 

Exalt  thy  love-dejected  heart. 
Be  mine  "the  task,  or  ere  we  part, 

To  make  thee  grief  resign ; 
Now  take  the  pleasure  of  thy  chaunce  ; 
AVhilst  I  ^vith  Mab,  my  partner  daunce, 

Be  little  Mable  thine." 

He  spoke,  and  all  a  sudden  there 
Light  music  floats  in  wanton  air  ; 

The  monarch  leads  the  queen  : 
The  rest  their  fairy  partners  found  : 
And  Mable  trimly  tript  the  ground 

"With  Edwin  of  the  Green. 

The  dauncing  past,  the  board  was  laid, 
And  siker  such  a  feast  was  made, 

As  heart  and  Up  desire, 
Withouten  hands  the  dishes  fly, 
The  glasses  with  a  wish  come  nigh, 

And  with  a  wish  retire. 

But  now,  to  please  the  fairy  king, 
Full  every  deal  they  laugh  and  sing, 

And  antic  feats  devise  ; 
Some  wind  and  tumble  like  an  ape, 
And  other  some  transmute  their  shape 

In  Edwin's  wondering  eyes. 

TiU  one  at  last,  that  Eobin  hight, 
Eenown'd  for  pinching  maids  by  night, . 

Has  bent  him  up  aloof  : 
And  full  against  the  beam  he  flung, 
^\^lere  by  the  back  the  youth  he  hung 

To  spraul  unneath  the  roof. 

From  thence,  "Eeverse  my  charm,"  he  cries, 
"  And  let  it  fairly  now  suffice 

The  gambol  has  been  sho-^vn." 
But  Oberon  answers  with  a  smile  : 
"  Content  thee,  Ed\\-in,  for  a  while, 

The  vantage  is  thine  own." 

Here  ended  all  the  phantom-play ; 
They  smelt  the  fresh  approach  of  day. 

And  heard  a  cock  to  crow  ; 
The  whirling  wind  that  bore  the  crowd 
Has  clapp'd  the  door,  and  whistled  loud, 

To  warn  them  all  to  go. 


Then  screaming  all  at  once  they  fly, 
iVnd  aU  at  once  the  tapers  dye  ; 

Poor  Edwin  falls  to  floor ; 
Forlorn  his  state,  and  dark  the  place, 
"Was  never  wight  in  such  a  case 

Through  aU  the  land  before. 

But  soon  as  Dan  Apollo  rose, 
Full  joUy  creature  home  he  goes, 

He  feels  his  back  the  less  ; 
His  honest  tongue  and  steady  mind 
Had  rid  him  of  the  lump  behind, 

AVhich  made  him  want  success. 

"With  lusty  livelyhed  he  talks, 
He  seems  a  dauncing  as  he  walks. 

His  story  soon  took  -svind  ; 
And  beauteous  Edith  sees  the  youth 
Endow' d  with  courage,  sense,  and  truth, 

"Without  a  bunch  behind. 

The  story  told,  sir  Topaz  moved, 
The  youth  of  Edith  erst  approved. 

To  see  the  revel  scene  : 
At  close  of  eve  he  leaves  his  home. 
And  wends  to  find  the  rrdu'd  dome 

AU  on  the  gloomy  plain. 

As  there  ho  bides,  it  so  befell, 

The  wind  came  rustling  down  a  dell, 

A  shaking  seized  the  wall ; 
LTp  spring  the  tapers  as  before, 
The  fairies  bragly  foot  the  floor, 

And  music  fills  the  hall. 

But  certes  sorely  sunk  with  woe 
Sir  Topaz  sees  the  elphin  show. 

His  spirits  in  him  die  : 
"WTien  Oberon  cries,  "  A  man  is  near, 
A  mortal  passion,  cleeped  fear, 

Hangs  flagging  in  the  sky." 

"With  that  sir  Topaz,  hapless  youth  ! 
In  accents  faultering,  ay  for  ruth, 

Entreats  them  pity  grauut ; 
For  als  ho  been  a  mister  wight 
Betray'd  by  wandering  in  the  night 

To  tread  the  circled  haunt ; 

"  Ah,  losel  vile,"  at  once  they  roar  : 
"  And  little  skill'd  of  fairie  lore. 

Thy  cause  to  come,  we  know  : 
Now  has  thy  kestrel  courage  fell ; 
And  fairies,  since  a  lye  you  tell, 

Ai-e  free  to  work  thee  woe." 

Then  "Will,  who  bears  the  whispy  fire 
To  trail  the  swains  among  the  mire. 

The  caitiff  upward  flung  ; 
There,  like  a  tortoise,  in  a  shop 
He  dangled  from  the  chamber-top, 

Where  whilome  Edwin  hung. 

The  revel  now  proceeds  apace, 
Deftly  they  frisk  it  o'er  the  place, 

They  sit,  they  drink,  and  eat ; 
The  time  with  frolic  mirth  beguile, 
And  poor  sir  Topaz  hangs  the  while 

Till  all  the  rout  retreat. 
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By  thi.s  the  stars  began  to  wink, 
Thoy  shriek,  they  fly,  the  tapcrw  sink, 

And  down  j'-dropH  the  knight : 
For  never  spell  by  fairie  laid 
"With  .'^trong  enchant nient  bounil  a  glado, 

Beyond  the  length  of  night. 

ChiU,  dark,  alone,  adrood,  he  lay, 
Till  up  the  welkin  rose  the  day, 

Tlion  deem'd  the  dole  was  o'er; 
But  wot  ye  well  liis  harder  lot  ? 
His  scely  buck  the  bunch  had  got 

AMiich  Edwin  lost  afore. 

This  tale  a  Sybil-nurse  ared  ; 

She  softly  stroak'd  my  youngling  head. 

And  when  the  talc  was  done, 
"  Thus  some  arc  born,  my  son,"  she  cries, 
"  With  base  impediments  to  rise. 

And  some  are  born  with  none. 

"  But  virtue  can  itself  advance 

To  wliat  the  favourite  fools  of  chance 

By  fortune  scom  dosign'd  ; 
Virtue  can  gain  the  odds  of  Fate, 
And  from  itself  shako  off  the  weight 

Upon  th'  unworthy  mind." 

Thomas  rarncll.—Bo7'n  1679,  Died  1717. 


809.— THE  HEEMIT. 

Far  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view, 
From  youth  to  age  a  reverend  hermit  grew  ; 
The  moss  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell. 
His  food    the    fruits,   his   drink  the   crystal 

well : 
Eomote  from  men,  with  God  ho  pass'd  the 

days, 
Prayer  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure  praise. 

A  life  so  sacred,  such  serene  repose, 
Scem'd   Heaven    itself,    till    one    suggestion 

rose  ; 
That  Vice  should  triumph.  Virtue,  Vice  obey. 
This    sprung    some    doubt    of    Providence's 

sway  : 
His  hopes  no  more  a  certain  prospect  boast, 
And  all  the  tenour  of  his  soul  is  lost : 
So  when  a  smooth  expanse  receives  imprest 
Calm  Nature's  image  on  its  watery  breast, 
Down  bend  the  banks,  the  trees  depending 

gl'OW, 

And    skies    beneath   with  answering   colours 

glow : 
But  if  a  stone  the  gentle  sea  divide, 
Swift  ruflUng  circles  curl  on  evcrj'  side, 
And  glimmering  fragments  of  a  liroken  Sun, 
Banks,  trees,  and  skies,  in  thick  disorder  run. 
.    To  clear  tliis  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by 

sight. 
To  find  if  books,  or  swains,  report  it  right 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  know, 
"Whose  feet  came  wandering  o'er  the  nightly 

dew). 


He  quits  his  cell ;  the  pilgrim-Btaff  he  bore, 

And  fix'd  the  scallop  in  hin  hat  before  ; 
Then  with  the  Sun  a  rising  journey  went. 
Sedate  to  think,  and  watching  each  event. 
Tlie    morn    was    wasted    in   the   pathless 

gi"as3. 
And  long  and  lonesome  was  the  wild  to  |)af8  ; 
But  when  the  southern  Sun  ha<i  warm'd  the 

day, 
A  youth  came  posting  o'er  a  crossing  way  ; 
His  raiment  decent,  liis  complexion  fair, 
And  soft  in  graceful  ringlets  waved  his  liair. 
Then  near  approaching,   "  Father,  hail !  "   lie 

cried, 
"And    hail,     my    son,"     the    reverend    siro 

replied ; 
"Words  follow'd  words,  from  question  answer 

flow'd. 
And  talk  of  various  kind  deceived  the  road  ; 
Till  each  with  other  pleased,  and  loth  to  part, 
"Wliilo  in  their  ago  they  ditt'er,  join  in  heart. 
Thus  stands  an  ageil  elm  in  ivy  bound. 
Thus  j'outhful  ivy  clasps  an  elm  around. 

Now  sunk  the  Sun  ;  the  closing  hour  of  day 
Came  onward,  mantled  o'er  with  sober  grey  ; 
Natui'c  in  silence  bid  the  world  repose  ; 
When  near  the  road  a  statelj'  palace  rose  .- 
There  by  the  Sloon  through  ranks  of  trees 

they  pass, 
"Whose  verdure  crown'd  their  sloping  sides  of 

gi-ass. 
It  chanced  the  noble  master  of  the  dome 
Still  made  liis  house  the  wandering  stranger's 

home : 
Yet  still  the  kindness,  from  a  thirst  of  praise. 
Proved  the  vain  flourish  of  expensive  ease. 
The  pair  arrive  :  the  Hvery'd  servants  wait ; 
Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gate. 
The  table  groans  with  costly  piles  of  food, 
And  all  is  more  than  hospitablj'  good. 
Then   led   to   rest,   the  day's  long  toil  they 

drown, 
Deep  sunk  in   sleep,  and  silk,  and  heaps  of 

down. 
At  length  'tis  morn,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
Along  the  wide  canals  the  zephyrs  play  : 
Fresh  o'er  the  gay  parterres  the  breezes  creep, 
,  And  shake  the  neighbouring  wood  to  banish 

sleep. 
Up  rise  the  guests,  obetlient  to  the  call : 
An  early  banquet  deck'd  the  splendid  hall ; 
Rich  luscious  wine  a  golden  goblet  graced. 
Which  the  kind  master  forced  the  guests  to 

taste. 
Then,  x)leased  and   thaukfid,  from  the  porch 

they  go  ; 
And,  but  the   landlord,    none   had  cause   of 

woe  • 
His  cup  was  vanish'd  ;  for  in  secret  gui.so 
The   younger   guest   purloin'd   the   glittering 

prize. 
As  one  who  spies  a  serpent  in  his  way, 
Glistening  and  basking  in  the  summer  ray, 
Disorder'd  stops  to  shun  the  danger  near. 
Then  walks  with  faintncss  on,  and  looks  with 

fear ; 
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So  seem'd  the  ?ire  ;  when  far  tipon  the  road, 
The  shining  spoil  his  vnly  partner  show'd. 
He  stopp'd  with  silence,  walk'd  with  trembling 

heart, 
And  mnch  ho  wish'd,  bnt  durst  not  ask  to 

part  : 
Murmuring  he  lifts  his   ej-es,  and  thinks  it 

hard. 
That  generous  actions  meet  a  base  reward. 
■\Vhile  thus   they  pass,  the    Sun  his  glory 
shrouds, 
The   changing    skies    hang    out    their   sable 

clouds  ; 
A  sound  in  air  presaged  approaching  rain. 
And  beasts  to  covert  scud  across  the  plain. 
■VVam'd   by   the   signs,    the    wandering   pair 

retreat, 
To  seek  for  shelter  at  a  neighbouring  scat. 
'Twas  built  with  turrets  on  a  rising  ground. 
And    strong,    and     large,     and    unimproved 

around : 
Its  owner's  temper,  timorous  and  severe. 
Unkind  and  griping,  caused  a  desert  there. 
As    near    the    miser's    heavy    doors    they 
drew. 
Fierce  rising  gusts  with  sudden  fury  blew ; 
The    nimble   lightning    mix'd   with    showers 

began. 
And  o'er  their  heads  loud    rolling  thunders 

ran. 
Here  long  they  knock,  but   knock  or  call  in 

vain, 
Driven  by  the  wind,  and  batter' d  by  the  rain. 
At  length    some   pity   warm'd   the   master's 

breast 
('Twas   then   his   threshold   first   received    a 

guest) ; 
Slow  creaking  turns  the  door  with  jealous  care. 
And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  shivering  pair  ; 
One  frugal  fagot  lights  the  naked  walls. 
And   Nature's   fervour  through   their    limbs 

recalls  : 
Bread  of  the  coarsest  sort,  with  eager  wine, 
(Each  hardly  granted)  served  them  both  to 

dine ; 
And  when  the  tempest  first  appear'd  to  cease, 
A  ready  warning  bid  them  part  in  peace. 
With   fitiU   remark   the   pondering    hermit 
view'd. 
In  one  so  rich,  a  life  so  poor  and  rude  ; 
"  And  why  should  such,"  within  himself  he 

cried, 
"Lock    the    lost    wealth    a   thousand   want 

beside  ?  " 
But  what  new  marks  of   wonder  soon  take 

place 
In  every  settling  feature  of  his  face ; 
"When  from  his  vest   the   young   companion 

bore 
That  cup,  the  generous  landlord  own'd  before. 
And  paid  profusely  with  the  precious  bowl 
The  stinted  kindness  of  this  churlish  soul. 

But  now  the  clouds  in  airy  tumult  fly  ; 
The  Sun  emerging  opes  an  azure  sky ; 
A  fresher  green  the  smelling  leaves  display, 
And,  glittering  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  day  : 


The   weather    courts    them    from    the   poor 

retreat. 
And  the  glad  master  bolts  the  wary  gate. 
While  hence  they  walk,  the  pilgrim's  bosom 
wrought 
With  all  the  travel  of  uncertain  thought ; 
His  partner's  acts  without  their  cause  appear, 
'Twas  there  a  vice,  and   seem'd   a   madness 

here : 
Detesting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes, 
Lost  and  confounded  with  the  various  shows. 
Now  Night's  dim  shades  again  involve  the 
sky. 
Again  the  wanderers  want  a  xilace  to  lie, 
Again  they  search,  and  find  a  lodging  nigh, 
The  soil  improved  around,  the  mansion  neat, 
And  neither  poorly  low,  nor  idly  great  : 
It    seem'd    to    speak    its    master's   turn    of 

mind, 
Content,  and  not  to  praise,  but  virtue  kind. 
Hither  the  walkers  turn  vnth  weary  feet, 
Then    bless    the    mansion,   and    the    master 

greet : 
Their   greeting   fair,   bestow' d   with    modest 

guise, 
The  courteous  master  hears,  and  thus  replies  : 
"  Without    a    vain,    without    a    grudging 
heart. 
To  him  who  gives  us  all,  I  yield  a  part : 
From  him  you  come,  for  him  accept  it  here, 
A  frank  and  sober,  more  than  costly  cheer." 
He  spoke,  and  bid  the  welcome  table  spread, 
Then  talk  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed, 
■\\naen   the   grave   household   round   his  hall 

repair, 
Warn'd  by  a  bell,  and  close  the  hours  with 
prayer. 
At   length   the   world,    renew'd    by    calm 
repose. 
Was  strong  for  toil,  the  dappled  Morn  arose  ; 
Before  the  pilgrims  part,  the  younger  crept. 
Near  the  closed  cradle  where  an  infant  slept. 
And  writhed  his  neck :    the  landlord's  little 

pride, 
O  strange  return  !  grew  black,  and   gasp'd, 

and  died. 
Horrour  of  horrours  !  what  !  his  only  son  ! 
How  look'd  our  hermit  when   the  fact  was 

done  ; 
Not  Hell,  though  Hell's  black  jaws  in  sunder 

part. 
And  breathe  blue  fire,  could  more  assault  his 
heart. 
Confused,  and    struck  with  silence  at  the 
deed. 
He    flies,   but   trembling,    fails    to    fly   with 

speed. 
His  steps  the  youth   pursues  ;    the   country 

lay 
Perplex'd  with  roads,  a  servant  show'd  the 

way  : 
A  river  cross' d  the  path  ;  the  passage  o'er 
Was  nice  to  find  ;  the  servant  trod  before  : 
Long  arms  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  supplied. 
And    deep    the    waves    beneath    the    bending 
glide. 
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The  youth,  who  f;ccm'J  to  watch  a  time  to 

sin, 
Approach'J   the   careless   guide,    and   thrust 

him  in  ; 
Plunpins'  ho  falls,  and  rising^  lifts  his  head, 
Then   flashing   turns,    and   sinks   among  the 
dead. 
Wild,  sparkling  rage  inflames  the  father's 
eyes. 
Ho  bursts  the  bands  of  fear,  and  madly  cries, 
'■Detested  wretch  I  " — But  scarce  his  speech 

V)ogan, 
When  the  strange  partner  scem'd  no  longer 

man  : 
His  youthful  face  grew  more  serenely  sweet ; 
His  robe  tum'd  white,  and  flowd  upon  his 

feet; 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  hair  ; 
Celestial  odours  breathe  through  purpled  air  ; 
And  wings,  whose    colours   glitter'd  on  the 

day, 
Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  plumes  display. 
The  form  ethereal  burst  upon  his  sight. 
And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light. 

Though  loud  at  first  the  pilgrim's  passion 
grew. 
Sudden  he  gazed,  and  wist  not  what  to  do  ; 
Surprise  in  .secret  chains  his  words  suspends, 
And  in  a  calm  his  settling  temper  ends. 
But  silence  here  the  beauteous  angel  broke 
(The  voice  of  music  ravish'd  as  he  spoke). 
'•  Thy  prayer,  thy  praise,  thy  life  to  vice 
unknown, 
In  sweet  memorial  rise  before  the  throne  : 
These  charms,  success  in  our  bright  region 

find. 
And  force  an  angel  down,  to  calm  thy  mind ; 
For  this,  commission'd,  I  forsook  the  sky, 
Nay.  cease  to  kneel — thy  fellow- servant  I. 
"  Tlien   know    the    truth    of    government 
divine. 
And  let  these  scruples  be  no  longer  thine. 
"The  Maker  justly  claims  that  world  he 
made. 
In  this  the  right  of  Providence  is  laid  ; 
Its  sacred  majesty  through  all  depends 
On  using  second  means  to  work  his  ends  : 
'Tis   thus,    withdrawn  in  state  from  human 

eye. 
The  power  exerts  his  attributes  on  high. 
Your  action  uses,  nor  controls  your  will. 
And  bids  the  doubting  sons  of  men  be  still. 
"  What  strange  events  can  strike  with  more 
surprise, 
Than  those  which  lately  struck  thy  wondering 

eyes  ? 
Yet,  taught  by  these,   confess  th'  Almighty 

just. 
And  where  yon  can't  unriddle,  learn  to  trust ! 
"  The  groat,  vain  man,  who  fared  on  costly 
food, 
"Whose  life  was  too  luxurious  to  be  good  ; 
Who    made    his    ivory    stands    with    goblets 

shine. 
And  forced  his  guests  to  morning  draughts  of 
wine. 


Has,  with  the  cup,  the  graceless  cuHtom  lost. 
And  still  he  welcomes,  but  with  less  of  co«t. 
'•  The  mean,  suspicioos  wretch,  whose  bolted 

door 
Ne'er  moved  in  duty  to  the  wandering  poor  ; 
Witli  him  1  left  the  cup,  to  teach  his  mind 
That  Heaven  can  bless,  if   mortals   will   be 

kind. 
Conscious   of   wanting  worth,  he  views   the 

bowl, 
And  feels  compassion  touch  his  grateful  soul. 
Thus  artists  melt  the  sullen  ore  of  lead. 
With  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  its  head ; 
In   the   kind   warmth   the   metal    learns    to 

glow. 
And  loose  from  dross  the  silver  runs  below. 

"  Long  had  our  pious  frieu'l  in  virtue  trod, 
But  now  the  child  half- wean 'd  his  heart  from 

God; 
(Child  of  his  age)  for  him  he  lived  in  pain, 
And  measured  back  his  steps  to  Earth  again. 
To  what  excesses  had  his  dotage  run  'f 
But  God,  to  save  the  father,  took  the  son. 
To  all  but  thee,  in  fits  he  seem'd  to  go. 
(And  'twas  my  ministry'  to  deal  the  blow.) 
The  poor  fond  parent,  humbled  in  the  dust, 
Now  owns  in  tears  the  punishment  was  just. 

"  But  now  had  all  his  fortune  felt  a  wrack. 
Had  that  false  servant  sped  in  safety  back  ; 
This  night  his  treasured  heaps  he  meant  to 

steal. 
And  what  a  fund  of  charity  would  fail ! 
Thus  Heaven  instructs  thy  mind  :  this  trial 

o'er. 
Depart  in  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  more." 
On  sounding  pinions  here  the   youth  with- 
drew. 
The  sage  stood  wondering  as  the  seraph  flew. 
Thus  look'd  Elisha  when,  to  mount  on  high, 
His  master  took. the  chariot  of  the  sky  : 
The  fiery  pomp  ascending  left  to  view  ; 
The  prophet  gazed,  and  wish'd  to  follow  too. 

The  bending  hermit  here  a  prayer  began 
"  Lord  !  as  in  Heaven,  on  Earth  thy  will  be 

done  :  " 
Then    gladly    turning     sought    his    ancient 

place. 
And  pass'd  a  life  of  piety  and  peace. 

Thomas  rarncll—Born  1679,  Died  1717. 


8io.— HYMN  TO  CONTENTMENT. 

Lovely,  lasting  peace  of  mind. 
Sweet  delight  of  human  kind  I 
Heavenly  born,  and  bred  on  high. 
To  cro\vn  the  favourites  of  the  sky 
With  more  of  happiness  below 
Than  victors  in  a  triumph  know  I 
"Whither,  O  whither  art  thou  fle<l. 
To  lay  tliy  meek  contented  liead  : 
Mliat  hajipy  region  dost  thou  please 
To  make  the  seat  of  calms  and  ease  ! 


Thomas  Parnell.] 


soxa. 


[Fifth  Period.' 


Ambition  searches  all  its  sphere 
Of  pomii  and  state  to  meet  thee  there. 
iBcreasing  avarice  would  find 
Thy  presence  in  its  gold  enshrined. 
The  bold  adventiu-or  ploughs  liis  way 
Throngh  rocks  amidst  the  foaming  sea, 
To  gain  thy  love  ;  and  then  perceives 
Thou  wert  not  in  the  rocks  and  waves. 
The  silent  heart,  which  grief  assailr-. 
Treads  soft  and  lonesome  o'er  the  va^'es, 
Sees  daisies  open,  rivers  nin, 
And  seeks  (as  I  have  vainly  done) 
Amusing  thought ;  but  learns  to  know 
That  solitude  's  the  mu-se  of  woe. 
No  real  happiness  is  found 
In  trailing  purple  o'er  the  ground  : 
Or  in  a  soul  exalted  high, 
To  range  the  circuit  of  the  sky, 
Converse  ^^'ith  stars  above,  and  know 
All  nature  in  its  forms  below  ; 
The  rest  it  seeks,  in  seeking  dies. 
And  doubts  at  last,  for  knowledge,  rise. 

Lovely,  lasting  peace,  appear. 
This  world  itself,  if  thou  art  here. 
Is  once  again  with  Eden  blest. 
And  man  contains  it  in  his  breast. 

'Twas  thus,  as  under  shade  I  stood, 
I  sung  mj'  ^sashes  to  the  wood. 
And,  lost  in  thought,  no  more  perceived 
The  branches  whisper  as  they  waved  : 
It  seem'd  as  all  the  quiet  place 
Confess'd  the  presence  of  his  gi-ace. 
When  thus  she  spoke— -Go  rule  thy  will, 
Bid  thy  mid  passions  all  be  still. 
Know  God — and  bring  thy  heart  to  know 
The  joys  which  from  religion  flow  : 
Then  every  grace  shall  prove  its  guest, 
And  I'll  be  there  to  crown  the  rest. 

Oh  !  by  yonder  mossy  seat. 
In  my  hours  of  sweet  retreat. 
Might  I  thus  my  soul  employ. 
With  sense  of  gratitude  and  joy ; 
Raised  as  ancient  prophets  were. 
In  heavenly  vision,  praise  and  prayer, 
Pleasing  aU  men,  hm-ting  none. 
Pleased  and  bloss'd  with  God  alone  : 
Then  while  the  gardens  take  my  sight, 
With  all  the  colours  of  delight ; 
While  silver  waters  glide  along, 
To  please  my  ear,  and  court  my  song  : 
I'U  lifit  my  voice,  and  tune  my  string, 
And  thee,  great  Source  of  nature,  sing. 

The  sun  that  walks  his  airy  way. 
To  light  the  world,  and  give  the  day  ; 
The  moon  that  shines  with  borrow'd  light ; 
The  stars  that  gild  the  gloomy  night ; 
The  seas  that  roU  unnumber'd  waves  ; 
The  wood  that  spreads  its  shady  leaves  ; 
The  field  whose  ears  conceal  the  grain, 
Tlie  yellow  treasure  of  the  plain  ; 
All  of  these,  and  all  I  see. 
Should  be  sung,  and  sung  by  me  : 


They  speak  their  Maker  as  they  can, 
But  want  and  ask  the  tongue  of  man. 

Go  search  among  your  idle  dreams, 
Your  busy  or  your  vain  extremes ; 
And  find  a  life  of  equal  Vdiss, 
Or  own  the  next  begun  in  this. 

Thomas  Parnell— Born  1G79,  Died  1717. 


Six.— SONG. 

IMy  days  have  been  so  wondroiis  free, 

The  Uttle  birds  that  fly 
With  careless  ease  from  tree  to  tree. 

Were  but  as  bless'd  as  I. 

Ask  gliding  waters,  if  a  tear 

Of  mine  increased  their  stream  ? 

Or  ask  the  flj^ug  gales,  if  e'er 
I  lent  one  sigh  to  them  ? 

But  now  my  former  days  retire, 

And  I'm  by  beauty  caught. 
The  tender  chains  of  sweet  desire 

Are  fix'd  upon  my  thought. 

Ye  nightingales  !  ye  twisting  pines  ! 

Ye  swains  that  haunt  the  grove  ! 
Ye  gentle  echoes  !  breezy  winds  ! 

Ye  close  retreats  of  love  ! 

With  all  of  Nature,  all  of  Art, 

Assist  the  dear  design ; 
Oh  teach  a  young  unpractised  heart 

To  make  my  Nancy  mine. 

The  very  thought  of  change  I  hate, 

As  much  as  of  despair  ; 
Nor  ever  covet  to  be  great, 

Unless  it  be  for  her. 

'Tis  true,  the  passion  in  my  mind 

Is  mix'd  with  soft  distress  ; 
Yet  while  the  fair  I  love  is  kind, 

I  cannot  wish  it  less. 

Thomas  Parnell— Born  1679,  Died  1717. 


8 1 2. —MORNING  HYMN. 

See  the  star  that  leads  the  day, 
Rising,  shoots  a  golden  ray. 
To  make  the  shades  of  darkness  go 
From  heaven  above  and  earth  below 
And  warn  us  early,  with  the  sight, 
To  leave  the  beds  of  silent  night. 

From  a  heart  sincere  and  sound. 
From  its  very  deepest  ground. 
Send  devotion  up  on  high, 
Wing'd  with  heat,  to  reach  the  sky. 
See  the  time  for  sleep  has  run ! 
Rise  before  or  with  the  sun  : 


From  1680  to  1727.] 


EVENING  HYMN. 


TThomas  Paenell, 


Lift  thy  haiiil.-!,  ami  humbly  pray 

Tlio  fountain  of  otonial  day, — 

That,  a^i  the  lipht,  serenely  fair, 

Illustrates  all  the  tracts  of  air, 

The  Hacrerl  Spii-it  so  may  rest 

"With  quick'ning  beams  ujion  thy  breast ; 

And  kindly  clear  it  all  within 

From  darker  blemishes  of  sin  ; 

And  shine  with  ji^raco  until  wo  view 

The  realm  it  yilds  with  glory  too. 

See  the  day  that  dawTia  in  air, 
Brings  along  its  toil  and  care  : 
From  the  lap  of  night  it  springs, 
With  heaps  of  business  on  its  wings. 
Prepare  to  meet  them  in  a  mind 
That  bows  submissively  resign'd  ; 
That  would  to  works  appointed  fall. 
That  knows  that  God  has  order' d  all. 

And  whether  with  a  small  repast 
Wo  break  the  sAber  morning  fast ; 
Or  in  our  thoughts  and  houses  lay 
The  future  methods  of  tho  day  ; 
Or  early  walk  abroad  to  meet 
Our  business  with  industrious  feet : — 
Whate'er  we  think,  whate'er  we  do, 
His  glory  still  be  kept  in  view. 

Oh  !  giver  of  eternal  bliss, 

Grant,  heavenly  Father  I  grant  me  this  ! 

Grant  it  to  all,  as  well  as  mo, 

All  those  whose  hearts  are  fix'd  on  thee,— 

Who  revere  thy  Son  above. 

Who  thy  sacred  Spirit  love. 

Thomas  rarncU.—Born  1079,  Died  1717. 


S13.— XOONTIDE  HYMX. 

The  sun  is  swiftly  mounted  high, 
It  glitters  in  the  southern  sky  ! 
Its  beams  with  force  and  glor}'  beat, 
And  fruitful  earth  is  fill'd  with  heat. 

Father  !  also  with  thy  fire 
Warm  tho  cold,  tho  dead  desire. 
And  make  the  sacred  love  of  thee, 
Within  mj'  soul,  a  sun  to  me  ! 
Let  it  shine  so  fairlj-  bright. 
That  notliing  else  be  took  for  light ; 
That  worldly  charms  be  seen  to  fade. 
And  in  its  lustre  find  a  shade  ! 

Let  it  strongly  shine  within. 
To  scatter  all  the  clouds  of  sin, 
That  drive  when  gusts  of  passion  rise, 
And  intercept  it  from  our  ej-es  ! 
Let  its  glory  more  than  A'io 
With  tho  sun  that  lights  the  sky ! 

Let  it  swiftly  mount  in  air, 
Jlount  with  that,  and  leave  it  there  ! 
And  soar,  with  more  aspiring  flight. 
To  realms  of  everlasting  light ! 


Thus  wliile  licro  I'm  forced  to  bo, 
I  daily  wiwh  to  live  with  thee, 
And  feel  that  union,  which  thy  lovo 
Will,  after  death,  complete  above. 

From  my  soul  I  send  my  prayer, — 
Great  Creator,  bow  thine  ear  I 
Thou,  for  whoso  propitious  sway 
Tho  world  was  taught  to  f?eo  tho  day ; 
'\\lio  spake  the  word,  and  earth  begun, 
And  show'd  its  beauties  in  tho  sun. 

With  pleasure  I  thy  creatures  view. 
And  would  with  good  affection,  too, 
Good  aft'ection,  sweetly  free. 
Loose  from  them  and  move  to  thee : 
O !  teach  me  duo  returns  to  give, 
An<l  to  thy  glory  let  mo  live  ! 
And  then  my  days  shall  shine  tho  more, 
Or  pass  more  blessed  than  before. 

Thomas  Pamell. — Bom  1079,  Died  1717. 


814.— EVENING  HYMN. 

The  beam-repelling  mists  arise, 
And  evening  spreads  obscurer  skies. 
The  twilight  will  tho  uight  forerun, 
And  uight  itself  be  soon  begun. 

Upon  thy  knees  devoutly  bow. 
And  pray  the  God  of  glory  now 
To  fill  thy  breast ;  or  deadly  sin 
May  cause  a  blinder  night  within. 
And,  whether  pleasing  vapours  rise, 
Wliich  gently  dim  the  closing  eyes, 
Wliich  make  the  wcarj'  members  blcss'd. 
With  sweet  refresliment  in  their  rest ; 

Or  whether  spirits,  in  tho  brain. 
Dispel  their  soft  embrace  again  ; 
And  on  my  watchful  bed  I  stay, 
Forsook  by  sleep,  and  waiting  daj" ; 
Bo  God  for  ever  in  my  view. 
And  never  he  forsake  mo  too ! 

But  still,  as  day  concludes  in  night. 
To  break  again  the  new-bom  light, 
His  wondrous  bountj-  let  me  fiml. 
With  still  a  more  enlighten'd  mind  ; 
When  grace  and  love  in  one  agree — 
Grace  from  God,  and  love  from  mo  : 
Grace  that  will  from  heaven  inspire, 
Lovo  that  seals  it  in  desire : 
Gi-aco  and  love  that  mingle  beams. 
And  fill  mo  with  increasing  flames. 

Tliou  that  hast  thy  palace  far 
Above  tho  moon  and  every  star ; 
Then,  that  sittest  on  a  throii.- 
To  which  the  night  w;us  never  known, 
Regard  my  voice,  and  make  mc  bless'd, 
By  kindly  granting  ita  request  I 


Matthew  Green.] 


CONTENTMENT. 


[Fifth  Period. — 


If  thoughts  on  thee  my  soiil  employ, 
My  darkness  will  afford  me  joy, 
Till  thou  slialt  call,  and  I  shall  soar, 
And  part  with  darkness  evermore  ! 

TJiomas  Parnell — Born  1679,  Died  1717. 


8 1 5  .—CONTENTMENT. 

Contentmenf,  parent  of  delight, 

So  much  a  stranger  to  our  sight. 

Say,  goddess,  in  what  happy  place 

Mortals  behold  thy  blooming  face  ; 

Thy  gracious  aiispices  impart, 

And  for  thy  temple  choose  my  heart. 

They,  whom  thou  deigncst  to  inspire, 

Thy  science  learn,  to  bound  desire  ; 

By  happy  alchemy  of  mind 

They  turn  to  pleasure  all  they  find  ; 

They  both  disdain  in  outward  mien 

The  grave  and  solemn  garb  of  Spleen, 

And  meretricious  arts  of  dress. 

To  feign  a  joy,  and  hide  distress  ; 

Unmoved  when  the  rude  tempest  blows, 

"Without  an  opiate  they  repose  ; 

And,  cover' d  by  your  shield,  defy 

The  whizzing  shafts  that  round  them  9y  : 

Nor  meddling  with  the  gods'  affairs. 

Concern  themselves  with  distant  cares ; 

But  place  their  bliss  in  mental  rest. 

And  feast  upon  the  good  possess'd. 

Forced  by  soft  violence  of  pray'r. 
The  blithsome  goddess  soothes  my  care, 
I  feel  the  deitj-  inspire, 
And  thus  she  models  my  desire. 
Two  hundred  pounds  half-j'early  paid, 
Annuitj'  securely  made, 
A  farm  some  twenty  mUes  from  town. 
Small,  tight,  salubrious,  and  my  own ; 
Two  maids  that  never  saw  the  town, 
A  serving-man  not  quite  a  clown, 
A.  boy  to  help  to  tread  the  mow. 
And  drive,  while  t'other  holds  the  plough  ; 
A  chief,  of  temper  form'd  to  please, 
Fit  to  converse  and  keep  the  keys  ; 
And  better  to  preserve  the  peace, 
Commission'd  by  the  name  of  niece  ; 
"With  understandings  of  a  size 
To  think  their  master  very  wise. 
May  Heaven  (it's  all  I  msh  for)  send 
One  genial  room  to  treat  a  friend, 
"Where  decent  cupboard,  little  plate, 
Display  benevolence,  not  state. 
And  may  my  humble  dwelling  stand 
"Upon  some  chosen  spot  of  land  : 
A  pond  before  full  to  the  brim. 
Where  cows  may  cool,  and  geese  may  swim; 
Behind,  a  green,  like  velvet  neat, 
Soft  to  the  eye  and  to  the  feet ; 
Where  od'rous  plants  in  evening  fair 
Breathe  all  around  ambrosial  air ; 
From  Eunxs,  foe  to  kitchen  ground. 
Fenced  by  a  slope  with  bushes  crown' d. 


Fit  dwelling  for  the  feather'd  throng, 

Who  pay  their  quit-rents  ^vith  a  song ; 

With  op'ning  ^'iews  of  hill  and  dale, 

Which  sense  and  fancy  too  regale. 

Where  the  half-cirque,  which  vision  bounds, 

Like  amphitheatre  surrounds  : 

And  woods  impervious  to  the  breeze. 

Thick  phalanx  of  embodied  trees. 

From  hills  through  plains  in  dusk  array 

Extended  far,  repel  the  day. 

Here  stillness,  height,  and  solemn  shade 

Invite,  and  contemplation  aid  : 

Here  Nymphs  from  hollow  oaks  relate 

The  dark  decrees  and  will  of  fate. 

And  dreams  beneath  the  spreading  beech 

Inspire,  and  docile  fancy  teach  ; 

While  soft  as  breezy  breath  of  wind, 

Impulses  rustle  through  the  mind  : 

Here  Dryads,  scorning  PhcEbus'  ray, 

WHiile  Pan  melodious  pipes  away. 

In  measured  motions  frisk  about. 

Till  old  Silonus  puts  them  out. 

There  see  the  clover,  pea,  and  bean, 

Vie  in  variety  of  green  ; 

Fresh  pastures  speckled  o'er  with  sheep, 

Bro\vn  fields  their  fallow  sabbaths  keep. 

Plump  Ceres  golden  tresses  wear. 

And  poppy  top-knots  deck  her  hair. 

And  silver  streams  through  meadows  stray, 

And  Naiads  on  the  margin  play. 

And  lesser  Nj^mphs  on  side  of  hiUs 

From  plaything  urns  pour  down  the  rUls. 

Thus  shelter'd,  free  from  care  and  strife, 
May  I  enjoy  a  calm  through  life  ; 
See  faction,  safe  in  low  degree. 
As  men  at  land  see  storms  at  sea. 
And  laugh  at  miserable  elves. 
Not  kind,  so  much  as  to  themselves, 
Cursed  with  such  souls  of  base  alloy. 
As  can  possess,  but  not  enjoy  ; 
Debarr'd  the  pleasure  to  impart 
By  avarice,  sphincter  of  the  heart ; 
AVho  wealth,  ha.  1  eam'd  by  guilty  cares, 
Bequeath  untouch'd  to  thankless  heirs. 
Hay  I,  with  look  ungloom'd  by  guile, 
And  wearing  virtue's  Hv'ry-smile, 
Prone  the  distressed  to  relieve. 
And  little  trespasses  forgive, 
With  income  not  in  fortune's  power, 
And  skill  to  make  a  busy  hour. 
With  trips  to  town  life  to  amuse, 
To  purchase  books,  and  hear  tl  e  news. 
To  see  old  friends,  brush  off  the  clown, 
And  quicken  taste  at  coming  down, 
"Unhurt  by  sickness'  blasting  rage, 
And  slowly  mellowing  in  age. 
When  Fate  extends  its  gathering  gripe, 
Fall  off  like  fruit  grown  fully  ripe, 
Quit  a  worn  being  without  pain, 
Perhaps  to  blossom  soon  again. 

But  now  more  serious  see  me  grow. 
And  what  I  think,  my  Memmius,  know. 

Th'  enthusiast's  hope,  and  raptures  wild, 
Have  never  yet  my  reason  foil'd. 


From  1689  to  1727.] 


THE  SEEKER. 


[Matthew  Greek. 


His  springryeoiil  dilates  like  air, 

AVhen  free  from  woitrht  of  ambient  care, 

And,  hush'd  in  meditation  deep. 

Slides  into  dreams,  as  when  asleep ; 

Then,  fond  of  new  discoveries  grown, 

Proves  a  Columbus  of  her  own, 

Disdains  the  narrow  bounds  of  place, 

And  through  the  wilds  of  endless  space, 

Borne  up  on  metaphysie  wings, 

Chases  li;_'lit  forms  and  nhadowy  things, 

And,  in  the  vague  excursion  caught. 

Brings  homo  some  rare  exotic  thought. 

The  melancholy  man  such  dreams, 

As  brightest  evidence,  esteems  ; 

Fain  would  he  sec  some  distant  scene 

Suggested  by  his  restless  Spleen, 

And  Fancy's  teloscoiio  applies 

With  tinctured  glass  to  cheat  his  eyes. 

Such  thoughts,  as  love  the  gloom  of  night, 

I  close  examine  by  the  light ; 

For  who,  though  briljed  by  gain  to  lie, 

Dare  sunbeam-written  truths  deny. 

And  execute  plain  common  sense 

On  faith's  mere  hearsay  e%-idence  ? 

That  superstition  mayn't  create. 
And  club  its  ills  with  those  of  fate, 
I  many  a  notion  take  to  task, 
Made  dreadful  by  its  visor-mask. 
Thus  scruple,  spasm  of  the  mind, 
Is  cured,  and  certaintj-  I  find ; 
Since  optic  reason  shows  me  plain, 
I  dreaded  spectres  of  the  brain  ; 
And  legendary  fears  are  gone, 
Though  in  tenacious  childhood  sown. 
Thus  in  opinions  I  commence 
Freeholder  in  the  proper  sense. 
And  neither  suit  nor  service  do, 
Nor  homage  to  pretenders  show, 
Who  boast  themselves  by  spurious  roll 
Lords  of  the  manor  of  the  soul ; 
Preferring  sense  from  chin  that's  bare. 
To  nonsense  throned  in  whisker"  d  hair. 

To  thee.  Creator  uncreate, 

O  Entium  Ens  !  divinely  great  ! 

Hold,  Sluse,  nor  melting  pinions  try, 

Nor  near  the  blazing  glory  fly. 

Nor  straining  break  thy  feeble  bow, 

Unfeatiicr'd  arrows  far  to  throw  ; 

Through  fields  unknown  nor  madly  stray. 

Where  no  ideas  mark  the  way. 

With  tender  ej'es,  and  colours  faint. 

And  tromViling  hands,  forbear  to  paint. 

Who,  features  vcil'd  by  light,  can  hit? 

Where  can.  what  has  no  outline,  fit  ? 

My  soul,  the  vain  attempt  forego. 

Thyself,  the  fitter  subject  know. 

He  wisely  .shuns  the  bold  extreme. 

Who  soon  lays  by  th'  unequal  theme. 

Nor  runs,  with  wisdom's  sirens  caught. 

On      quicksands      swallowing      shipwrcck'd 

thought ; 
But  conscious  of  his  distance,  gives 
Mute  i)raise,  and  humble  negatives. 


In  one,  no  object  of  our  sight. 

Immutable,  and  infinite. 

Who  can't  be  cruel,  or  unjust. 

Calm  and  resign'd,  I  fix  my  trust  ; 

To  him  my  past  and  present  state 

I  owe,  and  must  my  future  fate. 

A  stranger  into  life  I'm  come, 

Dying  may  be  our  going  home, 

Transported  here  by  angrj'  Fate, 

The  convicts  of  a  prior  state. 

Hence  I  no  anxious  thoughts  l>cstow 

On  matters  I  can  never  know. 

Through  life's  foul  way,  like  vagrant,  pass'd. 

He'll  grant  a  settlement  at  la<t  ; 

And  with  sweet  ea.se  the  wearied  crown 

By  leave  to  lay  his  being  down. 

If  doom'd  to  dance  th'  eternal  round 

Of  life  no  sooner  lost  but  found, 

And  dissolution  soon  to  come. 

Like  sponge,  wipes  out  life's  jiresont  sum. 

But  can't  our  state  of  pow'r  bereave 

An  endless  eeries  to  receive  ; 

Then,  if  hard  dealt  with  here  by  fate, 

We  balance  in  another  state. 

And  consciousness  must  go  along, 

And  sign  th'  acquittance  for  the  >vTong. 

He  for  his  creatures  must  decree 

More  happiness  than  misery, 

Or  be  supposed  to  create. 

Curious  to  try,  what  'tis  to  hate  : 

And  do  an  act,  ■which  rage  infers, 

'Cause  lameness  halts,  or  blindness  errs. 

Thus,  thus  I  steer  my  bark,  and  sail 

On  even  keel  with  gentle  gale  ; 

At  helm  I  make  my  reason  sit, 

My  crew  of  passions  all  submit. 

If  dark  and  blust'ring  prove  some  nights, 

Philosophj-  puts  forth  her  lights  ; 

Experience  holds  the  cautious  glass. 

To  shun  the  breakers,  as  I  pass, 

And  frequent  throws  the  wary  lead, 

To  see  what  dangers  may  be  hid  : 

And  once  in  seven  years  I'm  seen 

At  Bath  or  Tunbridge,  to  careen. 

Though  pleased  to  see  the  dolphins  play. 

I  mind  my  compass  and  my  waj*. 

W^ith  store  sufficient  for  relief. 

And  ^visely  still  prepared  to  reef. 

Nor  wanting  the  dispersive  bowl 

Of  cloudy  weather  in  the  soul, 

1  make  (may  heaven  propitious  send 

Such  wind  and  weather  to  the  end). 

Neither  becalm' d,  nor  overblown, 

Life's  voyage  to  the  world  unknown. 

Matthew  Green.— Born  IGOC,  Died  1737. 


Si6.— THE  SEEKER. 

^V^len    I   first   came   to   London.    I    rambled 

about 
From    sermon   to   sermon,  took  a  slice  and 

went  out. 
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Then  on  me,  in  divinity  bachelor,  tried 
jNIany  priests  to  obtrude  a  Levitical  bride  ; 
And  urg-inj  their  various  opinions,  intended 
To  make  me  wed  systems  which  they  recom- 
mended. 

Said  a  lech'rous  old  friar,  slvulkin^  near 
Lincoln's  Inn 

(Whose  trade  's  to  absolve,  but  whoso  pas- 
time 's  to  sin ; 

Vilio,  spider-like,  seizes  weak  Protestant  flies, 

"Which  hung  in  his  sophistry  cobweb  he 
spies)  : 

"  Ah  !  pity  your  soul,  for  without  our  church 
pale. 

If  you  happen  to  die,  to  be  damnd  you  can't 
fail; 

The  Bible  yoit  boast  is  a  wild  revelation  : 

Hear  a  church  that  can't  err  if  you  hope  for 
salvation." 

Said  a  formal  non-con  (whose  rich  stock  of 
grace 

Lies  forward  exposed  in  shop-window  of  face) : 

"  Ah  !  pity  your  soul :  come,  be  of  our  sect ; 

For  then  you  are  safe,  and  may  plead  you're 
elect. 

As  it  stands  in  the  Acts,  we  can  prove  our- 
selves saints, 

Being  Christ's  little  flock  everj'whcre  spoke 
against." 

Said  a  jolly  church  parson  (devoted  to  ease 
While   penal   law  dragons  guard  his  golden 

fleece)  : 
"If   you  pity    your   soul,    I   pray   listen   to 

neither ; 
The  first  is  in  error,  the  last  a  deceiver  ; 
That  ours  is  the  true  church,  the  sense  of  our 

tribe  is, 
And  surely  in  medio  tutissimus  ibis." 

Said  a  j'ea  and  nay  friend  mth  a  stiff  hat  and 
band 

(Who,  while  he  talk'd  gravel}-,  would  hold 
forth  his  hand) : 

"  Dominion  and  wealth  are  the  aim  of  all 
three, 

Thoucrh  about  ways  and  means  they  may  all 
disagree  ; 

Then,  pr'ythee  be  wise,  go  the  quakers'  by- 
way, 

'Tis  plain,  without  turnpikes ;  so  nothing  to 
pay." 
Matthew  Green.— Born  1606,  Died  1737. 


817.— A  NOCTUEXAL  EEVEEIE. 

In  such  a  night,  when  every  louder  wind 
Is  to  its  distant  cavern  safe  confined. 
And  only  gentle  zephyr  fans  his  wings. 
And  lonely  Philomel  still  waking  sings ; 
Or    from    some    tree,    famed    for  the   owl's 

deUght, 
She,  holloaing  clear,  directs  the  wanderer  right : 


In   such  a  night,  when  passing  clouds  give 

place, 
Or  thinly  veil  the  heavens'  mysterious  face ; 
When  in  some  river  overhung  with  green. 
The  waving  moon  and  trembling  leaves  are 

seen  ; 
Wlien  freshened  grass  now  bears  itself  up- 
right. 
And  makes  cool  banks  to  pleasing  rest  in\'ite. 
Whence     springs     the    woodbine,     and    the 

bramble  rose. 
And  where  the  sleepy  cowslip  sheltered  grows ; 
AVhilst  now  a  i^aler  hue  the  foxglove  takes, 
Yet     chequers     still    Avith     red     the    dusky 

brakes ; 
^\^len  scattered  glowworms,  but  in  twilight 

fine. 
Show   trivial   beauties    watch    tlieir    hour  to 

shine  ; 
"VAHiilst    Salisbury  stands   the   test   of   every 

hght. 
In  perfect  charms  and  perfect  virtue  bright : 
When  odours  which  declined  repelling  day, 
Through  temperate  air  uninteiTuptcd  stray  ; 
When  darkened  groves  their  softest  shadow.s 

wear, 
And  falling  waters  we  distinctly  hear  ; 
When   through    the    gloom    more   venerable 

shows 
Some  ancient  fabric,  awful  in  repose  ; 
While    sunburnt    hills    their    swarthy    looks 

conceal. 
And  swelling  haycocks  thicken  up  the  vale  : 
When  the  loosed  horse  now,  as  his  pasture 

leads. 
Comes  slowly  grazing  through  the  adjoining 

meads, 
Wliose  stealing  pace  and  lengthened  shade  we 

fear. 
Till  torn-up  forage  in  his  teeth  we  hear  ; 
When   nibbling  sheep   at  large  pursue  their 

food, 
And  unmolested  kine  rechew  the  cud  ; 
When  curlews  cry  beneath  the  village  walls, 
And   to  her   straggling  brood  the  partridge 

calls  ; 
Their  short-lived  jubilee  the  creatures  keep, 
Wliich  but  endures  whilst  tj-rant  man  does 

sleep ; 
When  a  sedate  content  the  spirit  feels, 
And  no  fierce  light  disturbs,  whilst  it  reveals  ; 
But  silent  musings  urge  the  mind  to  seek 
Something  too  high  for  syllables  to  speak  ; 
Till  the  free  soul  to  a  composedness  charmed. 
Finding  the  elements  of  rage  disarmed. 
O'er  aU  below  a  solemn  quiet  grown, 
Joys  in  the  inferior  world,  and  thinks  it  like 

her  own : 
In  such  a  night  let  mo  abroad  remain, 
Till  morning  breaks,  and  all's  confused  again  ; 
Our  cares,    our  toils,    our  clamours   are   re- 
newed. 
Or  pleasures  seldom  reached  again  pursued. 

Anne,  Countess  of  Winchclsca,  Bom , 

Died  1720. 
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8 1 8.— LIFE'S  PROGRESS. 

How  gaily  is  at  first  begun 

Our  life's  uncertain  race  ! 
"VVhilrit  yet  that  sprightly  morning  sun, 
"With  wliieh  wo  just  set  out  to  run, 

Enlightens  all  the  place. 

How  .«miling  the  world's  prospect  lies, 

How  tempting  to  go  through  I 
Not  Canaan  to  the  i)rophet'8  eyes, 
From  Pisgah,  with  a  sweet  surprise, 
Did  more  inviting  show. 

How  soft  the  first  ideas  prove 

A\'hifh  wander  through  our  minds  ! 
How  full  the  joys,  how  free  the  love, 
Which  does  that  early  season  move, 
As  flowers  the  western  winds  ! 

Our  sighs  are  then  but  vernal  air, 

But  April  drops  our  tears, 
"Wliich  swiftly  passing,  all  grows  fair, 
"Whilst  beauty  compensates  our  care. 

And  youth  each  vapour  clears. 

But  oh  !  too  soon,  alas  !  we  climb. 

Scarce  feeling  we  ascend. 
The  gcntl^'-rising  hill  of  Time, 
From  whence  with  grief  we  see  that  prime 

And  all  its  sweetness  end. 

The  die  now  cast,  our  station  known. 

Fond  expectation  past : 
The  thorns  wliich  former  days  had  so\vn, 
To  crops  of  late  repentance  grown, 

Through  which  we  toil  at  last. 

"WTiilst  every  care 's  a  driving  harm. 

That  helps  to  bear  us  down ; 
Which  faded  smiles  no  more  can  charm, 
But  every  tear 's  a  winter  storm. 
And  every  look  's  a  frown. 

Anne,  Countess  of  Windiclsca. — Born , 

Died  1720. 


819.— MORNING  HYMN. 

Awake,  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun 
Thy  dailj-  course  of  duty  run  ; 
Shake  off  dull  sloth,  and  joyful  rise 
To  pay  thy  morniiig  sacrifice. 

Thy  precious  time  misspent  redeem ; 
Each  precious  day  thy  last  esteem  ; 
Improve  thy  talent  with  due  care. 
For  the  great  day  thyscK  prepare. 

In  conversation  be  sincere. 
Keep  conscience  as  the  noontide  clear : 
Think  how  all-seeing  God  thy  ways 
And  all  thy  secret  thoughts  surveys. 

By  influence  of  the  light  ilivinc. 
Let  thy  own  light  to  others  shine  ; 
Reflect  all  heaven's  propitious  rays 
In  ardent  love  and  cheerful  praise. 


Wako,  and  lift  thyself,  my  heart, 
And  with  the  angels  bear  thy  j.art, 
Who  all  night  long  unwearied  King 
High  praises  to  the  eternal  King. 

I  wake !  I  wake  I — ye  heavenly  choir. 
May  your  devotion  mo  inspire, 
That  I  like  you  my  age  may  spend, 
Like  you  may  on  my  God  attend. 

May  I  like  you  in  God  delight, 
Have  all  day  long  my  God  in  sight ; 
Perform,  hke  you,  my  Maker's  will — 
Oh,  may  I  never  more  do  ill '. 

Had  I  your  wings,  to  heaven  I'd  fly  ; 
But  God  shall  that  defect  supply. 
And  my  soul,  wing'd  with  warm  desire. 
Shall  all  day  long  to  heaven  aspire. 

All  praise  to  Thee,  who  safe  hast  kept, 
And  hast  refrcsh'd  me  whilst  I  slept  ; 
Grant,  Lord,  when  I  from  death  shall  wake, 
I  may  of  endless  light  partake. 

I  would  not  wake,  nor  rise  again. 
Even  heaven  itself  I  would  disdain, 
Wert  not  Thou  there  to  be  enjoy'd, 
And  I  in  hymns  to  be  employ'd. 

JSis/iojj  Ken.— Born  1637,  Died  1711. 


S20.— EVENING  HYMN. 

All  praise  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night. 
For  all  the  blessings  of  the  light ; 
Keep  me,  oh,  keep  me,  King  of  kings. 
Beneath  Thy  own  Almighty  wings  I 

Forgive  me.  Lord,  for  Thy  dear  Son, 
Tlio  ill  that  I  this  daj'  have  done ; 
That  with  the  world,  myself,  and  Thee, 
I,  ere  I  sleep,  at  peace  may  be. 

Teach  me  to  live,  that  I  may  dread 
The  grave  as  little  as  my  bed  ; 
To  die,  that  this  vile  body  may 
Rise  glorious  at  the  judgment-day. 

Oh  !  may  my  soul  on  Thee  repose. 
And  maj'  sweet  sleep  mine  eyelids  close- 
Sleep,  that  may  me  more  vigorous  make. 
To  serve  my  God  when  I  awake. 

WTien  in  the  night  I  sleepless  lie, 
M}-  soul  with  heavenly  thoughts  supply  ; 
Let  no  ill  dreams  disturb  my  rest. 
No  powers  of  darkness  mo  molest. 

Dull  sleep  I — of  sense  me  to  derive  ; 
I  am  but  half  my  time  alive  ; 
Thy  faithful  lovers.  Lord,  are  grieved 
To  lio  so  long  of  Thee  bereaved. 
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But  thoiigrh  sleep  o'er  my  frailty  reigus, 
Let  it  not  hold  me  Ion":  in  chains  ; 
And  now  and  then  let  loose  my  heart, 
Till  it  a  hallelujah  dart. 

The  faster  sleep  the  sense.?  binds. 
The  more  unfetter' d  are  our  minds  ; 
Oh,  may  my  soul,  from  matter  free, 
Thy  loveliness  unclouded  sec  ! 

Oh  !  when  shall  I,  in  einlless  day. 
For  ever  chase  dark  sleep  away  ; 
And  hjnnns  with  the  supernal  choir 
Incessant  sing,  and  never  tire  ? 

Oh,  may  my  guardian,  while  I  sleep, 
Close  to  my  bed  his  vigils  keep  ; 
His  love  angelical  instil. 
Stop  all  the  avenues  of  ill. 

Heaven  is,  dear  Lord,  where'er  Thou  art  ; 
Oh,  never,  then,  from  me  depart  ; 
For  to  my  soul  'tis  hell  to  be 
But  for  one  moment  void  of  Thee. 

Lord,  I  my  vows  to  Thee  renew  ; 
Disperse  my  sins  as  morning  dew  ; 
Guard  my  first  springs  of  thought  and  will, 
And  with  Thj^self  my  spirit  fill. 

Direct,  control,  suggest,  this  day, 

All  I  design,  or  do,  or  say  ; 

That  all  my  powers,  with  all  their  might, 

In  Thy  sole  glory  may  unite. 

Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow  ; 
Praise  Him  all  creatures  here  below  ; 
Praise  Him  above,  ye  heavenly  host ; 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Bishop  Ken.— Born  1G37,  Died  1711. 


821.— MIDNIGHT  HYMN. 

Mj'  God,  now  I  from  sleep  awake, 

The  sole  possession  of  me  take  ; 

From  midnight  terrors  me  secure, 

And  guard  my  heart  from  thoughts  impure. 

Blest  angels  !  while  wo  silent  lie, 
You  hallelujahs  sing  on  high  ; 
You  joyful  hymn  the  Ever-blest 
Before  the  throne,  and  never  rest. 

I  with  your  choir  celestial  join 
In  offering  up  a  hymn  divine  : 
"With  you  in  heaven  I  hope  to  dwell. 
And  bid  the  night  and  world  farewell. 

My  soul,  when  I  shake  off  this  dust. 
Lord,  in  Thy  arms  I  will  intrust : 
Oh,  make  me  Thy  peculiar  care, 
Some  mansion  for  my  soid  prepare. 


Give  me  a  place  at  Thy  saints'  feet. 
Or  some  fallen  angel's  vacant  seat  ; 
I'll  strive  to  sing  as  loud  as  they 
"Who  sit  above  in  brighter  day. 

Oh,  may  I  always  ready  stand 
"With  my  lamp  burning  in  my  hand  ; 
May  I  in  sight  of  heaven  rejoice, 
"Whene'er  I  hear  the  Bridegi-oom's  voice. 

All  praise  to  Thee  in  light  array'd, 
Wlio  light  Thy  dwelling-place  hast  made ; 
A  boundless  ocean  of  bright  beams 
From  Thy  all-glorious  Godhead  streams. 

The  sun,  in  its  meridian  height. 

Is  very  darkness  in  Thy  sight : 

My  soul,  oh,  lighten  and  inflame 

"With  thought  and  love  of  Thy  great  name  ! 

Blest  Jesu  !  Thou,  on  heaven  intent, 
Whole  nights  hast  in  devotion  spent ; 
But  I,  frail  creature,  soon  am  tired. 
And  all  my  zeal  is  soon  expired. 

My  soul !  how  canst  thou  weary  grow 
Of  antedating  bliss  below. 
In  sacred  hymns  and  heavenly  love, 
"Which  will  eternal  be  above  ? 

Shine  on  me,  Lord  ;  new  life  impart  j 
Fresh  ardours  kindle  in  my  heart : 
One  ray  of  Thy  all-quickening  light 
Dispels  the  sloth  and  clouds  of  night ! 

Lord,  lest  the  tempter  me  surprise, 
"Watch  over  Thine  own  sacrifice  ; 
All  loose,  all  idle  thoughts  cast  out. 
And  make  my  very  dreams  devout. 

Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow ; 
Praise  Him  all  creatures  here  below  ; 
Praise  Him  above,  ye  heavenly  host ; 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Bishop  Ken.— Born  1637,  Died  1711. 


822.— THE  BIRTH  OF  CHEIST. 

While    shepherds   watch' d    their    flocks    by 
night. 

All  seated  on  the  ground, 
The  angel  of  the  Lord  came  down, 

And  glory  shone  around. 

"  Fear  not,"  said  he  (for  mighty  dread 
Had  seized  their  troubled  mind) ; 

"  Glad  tidings  of  great  joy  I  bring 
To  you  and  all  mankind. 

To  you,  in  David's  town,  this  day. 

Is  born  of  David's  lino 
The  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord ; 

And  this  shall  be  the  sign : 
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The  heavenly  Babe  you  there  shall  find 

To  human  view  display'd, 
All  meanly  wrapp'd  in  swathing  bands, 

And  in  a  manger  laid." 

Thus  spake  tlie  seraph  ;  and  forth\vith 

Appoar'd  a  shinin;^  throng- 
Of  anpels,  praising  God,  and  thu3 

Address'd  their  joyful  song  :— 

"  All  glory  bo  to  God  on  high, 

And  to  the  earth  bo  peace  ; 
Goodwill  henceforth  from  Heaven  to  men 

Begin,  and  never  cease  !  " 

Nahum  Tate.— Born  1G52,  Died  1715. 


S23.— FROM  PSALM  CIV. 

Bless  God,  my  soul ! — Thou,  Lord,  alone 
Possessest  empire  without  bounds  ; 

With  honour  Thou  art  crown'd,  Thy  throne 
Eternal  majesty  surrounds. 

With  light  Thou  dost  Thyself  enrobe, 

And  glory  for  a  garment  take  ; 
Heaven's  curtains  stretch  beyond  the  globe, 

Thy  canopy  of  state  to  make. 

Go'l  builds  on  liquid  air,  and  forms 
His  palace-chambers  in  the  skies  ; 

The  clouds  His  chariot  are,  and  storms 

The  swift-wing'd  steeds  with  which  He  flies. 

As  bright  as  flame,  as  swift  as  wind, 
His  ministers  heaven's  palace  fill ; 

All  have  their  sundi-y  tasks  assign'd, 

All  proud  to  serve  their  Sovereign's  will. 

The  various  troops  of  sea  and  land 
In  sense  of  common  want  agi-ce  ; 

All  wait  on  Thy  dispensing  hand. 

And  have  their  daily  alms  from  Thee. 

They  gather  what  Thy  stores  disperse, 
Witliout  their  trouble  to  provide  : 

Thou  opeu'st  Thine  hand,  the  universe, 
The  craving  world,  is  all  supplied. 

Thou  for  a  moment  hidest  Thy  face — 
Tlie  numerous  ranks  of  creatures  mouni ; 

Thou  takest  their  breath — all  nature's  race 
Forthwith  to  mother  Earth  return. 

Again  Thou  send'st  Thy  spirit  forth 
To  inspire  the  mass  with  vital  seed — 

Nature's  restored,  and  parent  Earth 
Smiles  on  her  new-created  breed. 

Thus  through  successive  ages  stands. 
Firm  fix'd.  Thy  providential  care; 

Pleased  with  the  work  of  Thy  own  hands, 
Thou  dost  the  wastes  of  time  repair. 

Nahum  Tate— Bom  1652,  Died  1715. 


S24.— SONG. 

Farewell  to  Lochaber,  farewell  to  my  Jean, 
Where  heartsomo  with  theo  I  havo  mony  a 

day  l>een  : 
To  Loihaber  no  more,  to  Lochaber  no  more, 
We'll  maybe  return  to  Locliaber  no  more. 
These  tears  that  I  hhed  they  are  a'  for  my 

dear. 
And  not  for  the  dangers  attending  on  weir  ; 
Though  borne  on  rough  seas  to  a  far  bloody 

shore. 
Maybe  to  return  to  Lochaber  no  more  '. 

Though  hurricanes  rise,  and  rise  every  wiuil. 
No  tempest  can  equal  the  storm  in  my  mind  : 
Though  loudest  of  thunders  on  louder  wave* 

roar. 
That's  naething  like  leaving  my  love  on  the 

shore. 
To  leave  thee  behind  me  my  heart  ia  sair 

pain'd. 
But  by  ease  that's  inglorious  no  fame  can  be 

gain'd  : 
And  beauty  and  love 's   the   reward   of    the 

brave  ; 
And  I  maun  deserve  it  before  I  can  crave. 

Then    glory,    my    Jcany,    maun    plead     my 

excuse, 
Since    honour    commands    me,    how    can    I 

refuse  ? 
Without  it  I  ne'er  can  have  merit  for  thee ; 
And  losing  thy  favour  I'd  better  not  be. 
I  gae  then,  my  lass,  to  win  honour  and  fame. 
And,    if   I   should   chance   to   come  glorious 

hame, 
I'll  bring  a  heart  to  thee  with  love  running 

o'er, 
And   then   I'll   leave   thee   and  Lochaber  no 

more. 

Allan  Itamsay. — Born  1C86,  Died  1757. 


S25.— THE   LAST    TIME    I    CAME   O'ER 
THE  MOOR. 

The  last  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor, 

I  left  my  love  behind  me  : 
Ye  powers  !  what  pain  do  I  endure, 

When  soft  ideas  mind  me  I 
Soon  as  the  ruddy  morn  display'd 

The  beaming  day  ensuing, 
I  met  betimes  my  lovelj'  maid, 

In  fit  retreats  for  wooing. 

Beneath  the  cooling  shade  we  laj'. 

Gazing  and  cliastelj-  sporting ; 
We  kiss'd  and  promised  time  away. 

Till  night  spread  her  black  curtain. 


Allan  Eamsay.] 


ODE  FEOM  HORACE. 


[Fifth  Period. — 


I  pitied  all  beneath  the  skies, 

E'en  king-s,  when  she  was  nigh  me  ; 

In  raptures  I  beheld  her  eyes, 
"\Miich  could  but  ill  deny  me. 

Should  I  be  call'd  where  cannons  roar, 

"\Micre  mortal  steel  may  wound  me ; 
Or  cast  upon  some  foreign  shore, 

^^^lere  dangers  may  surround  me  ; 
Yet  hopes  again  to  see  my  love. 

To  feast  on  glowing  kisses, 
Shall  make  my  cares  at  distance  move, 

In  prospect  of  such  blisses. 

In  all  my  soul  there  's  not  one  place 

To  let  a  rival  enter ; 
Since  she  excels  in  every  grace, 

In  her  m.y  love  shall  centre. 
Sooner  the  seas  shall  cease  to  flow, 

Their  waves  the  Alps  shall  cover, 
On  Greenland  ice  shall  roses  grow, 

Before  I  cease  to  love  her. 

The  nest  time  I  go  o'er  the  moor, 

She  shall  a  lover  find  me  ; 
And  that  my  faith  is  firm  and  pure, 

Though  I  left  her  behind  me  : 
Then  Hymen's  sacred  bonds  shall  chain 

My  he:irt  to  her  fair  bo-som  ; 
There,  while  my  being  does  remain, 

My  love  more  fresh  shall  blossom. 

Allan  PMinsay. — Born  1686,  Died  17o7. 


826.— ODE  FEOM  HORACE. 

Look  up  to  Pentland's  towering  tap, 
Buried  beneath  great  wreaths  of  snav.-^ 

O'er  ilka  cleugh,  ilk  scaur,  and  slap, 
As  high  as  ony  Roman  wa'. 

Driving  their  ba's  frae  whins  or  tee, 
There's  no  ae  gowfer  to  be  seen, 

Nor  douser  fowk  wj'sing  ajee 

The  blast  bouls  on  Tamson's  green. 

Then  fling  on  coals,  and  ripe  the  ribs. 
And  beek  the  house  baith  Ijut  and  ben ; 

That  mutchkin  stoup  it  hands  but  dribs. 
Then  let's  get  in  the  tappit  hen. 

Good  claret  best  keeps  out  the  cauld, 
And  drives  away  the  winter  soon  ; 

It  makes  a  man  baith  gash  and  bauld, 
And  heaves  his  saul  beyond  the  moon. 

Leave  to  the  gods  your  ilka  care, 

If  that  they  think  us  worth  their  while  ; 

They  can  a  rowth  of  blessings  spare, 
Which  will  our  fashious  fears  beguile. 

For  what  they  have  a  mind  to  do, 

That  will  they  do,  should  we  gang  wud 

If  they  command  the  storms  to  blaw, 
Then  upo'  sight  the  hailstanes  thud. 


But  soon  as  e'er  they  crj',  •'  Be  quiet," 
The  blattering  winds  dare  nae  mair  move. 

But  cour  into  their  caves,  and  wait 
The  high  command  of  supreme  Jove. 

Let  neist  day  come  as  it  thinks  fit, 
The  present  minute  's  only  ours  ; 

On  plcasiu-e  let's  employ  our  ^\it, 

And  laugh  at  fortune's  feckless  powers. 

Be  sure  ye  dinna  quat  the  grip 

Of  ilka  joy  when  ye  are  j'oung, 
Before  auld  ago  your  vitals  nip. 

And  lay  yc  twafald  o'er  a  rung. 

Sweet  youth  'e  a  blytho  and  heartsome  time ; 

Then,  lads  and  lasses,  wliile  it's  May, 
Gac  pou  the  gowan  in  its  prime, 

Before  it  -wither  and  decay. 

Watch  the  saft  minutes  of  delight. 

When  Jenny  speaks  beneath  her  breath ; 

And  kisses,  laj^ing  a'  the  wyte 
On  you,  if  she  kep  ony  skaith. 

"  Haith,  ye're  ill-bred,"  she'll  smiling  say ; 

"  Ye'll  worry  me,  you  greedy  rook  ;  " 
Syne  frae  your  arms  she'll  rin  awaj-, 

And  hide  hersell  in  some  dark  nook. 

Her  laugh  will  lead  you  to  the  place, 
Wliere  lies  the  happiness  you  want, 

And  plainly  tells  you  to  yoxir  face, 
Nineteen  naysaj's  are  half  a  grant. 

Xow  to  her  heaving  bosom  cling, 

And  sweetly  toolio  for  a  kiss, 
Frae  her  fair  finger  whup  a  ring, 

As  token  of  a  future  bliss. 

These  benisons,  I'm  very  sure. 

Are  of  the  gods'  indulgent  grant ; 

Then  surly  carles,  whisht,  forbear 
To  plague  us  with  your  whining  cant. 

Allan  PMmsay. — Born  1686,  Died  1757, 


827.— SONG. 

Pursuing  beauty,  men  descry 

The  distant  shore,  and  long  to  prove 
Still  richer  in  variety 

The  treasures  of  the  land  of  love. 

We  women,  like  weak  Indians,  stand 
Inviting  from  our  golden  coast 

The  wand'ring  rovers  to  our  land  : 
But  she  who  trades  with  them  is  lost. 

With  humble  vows  they  first  begin, 
Stealing  unseen  into  the  heart ; 

But  by  possession  settled  in, 
They  quickly  play  another  part. 


From  1689  to  1727.] 


THE  CONTENTED  SHEPHERD. 


rNlCHOLAS  KOWE. 


For  beails  and  baubles  we  resign, 

In  itpioraneo,  our  shining  store  ; 
Discover  nature's  richest  mine, 

And  yet  the  tyrants  will  have  more. 

Be  wise,  be  wise,  and  do  not  try 
How  ho  can  court,  or  you  bo  won  ; 

For  love  is  but  discovery  : 

When  that  is  made,  the  pleasure 's  done. 

'Hujmas  Southern':. — Born  IGoO,  Died  1740. 


828.— COLIN'S  COMPLAINT. 

Despairinfj  beside  a  clear  stream, 

A  sheijherd  forsaken  was  laid  ; 
And  while  a  false  nymph  was  his  theme, 

A  willow  supported  his  head. 
Tho  wind  that  blew  over  the  plain, 

To  his  sighs  with  a  sigh  did  reply  ; 
And  the  brook,  in  return  to  his  pain, 

Ran  mournfully  murmuring  by. 

Alas  !  silly  swain  that  I  was  I 

Thus  sadly  complaining  he  cried  ; 
"When  first  I  beheld  that  fair  face, 

'Twere  better  by  far  I  had  died  : 
She  talk'd,  and  I  bless'd  her  dear  tongue  ; 

When   she   smiled,    'twas  a   pleasure   too 
great ; 
I  listen'd,  and  cried  when  she  sung, 

Was  nightingale  ever  so  sweet  r 

How  foolish  was  I  to  believe 

She  could  dote  on  so  lowly  a  clown, 
Or  that  her  fond  heart  would  not  grieve 

To  forsake  the  fine  folk  of  the  town  ; 
To  think  that  a  beauty  so  gay 

So  kind  and  so  constant  would  prove, 
Or  go  clad,  like  our  maidens,  in  grey. 

Or  live  in  a  cottage  on  love  1 

What  though  I  have  skill  to  complain. 

Though     the     muses     my    temples     have 
crown'd ; 
Wliat    though,     when    they    hear    my    soft 
*         strain. 

The  virgins  sit  weeping  around  ? 
Ah,  Colin  I  thy  hopes  are  in  vain. 

Thy  pipe  and  thy  laurel  resign. 
Thy  false  one  incUnes  to  a  swain 

SVhose  music  is  sweeter  than  thine. 

All  you.  my  companions  so  dear. 

Who  sorrow  to  see  me  betray'd, 
^Vhatcver  I  suffer,  forbear, 

Foi-bear  to  accuse  the  false  maid. 
Though   through   the    wide   world    I    should 
range, 

"Tis  in  vain  from  my  fortune  to  fly  ; 
'Twas  hers  to  be  false  and  to  change, 

'Tis  mine  to  be  constant  and  die. 


If  while  my  hard  fate  I  sustain, 

In  her  breast  any  pity  is  found. 
Let  her  come  with  the  nymphs  of  the  plain, 

And  see  me  laid  low  in  the  ground  : 
The  last  humble  boon  that  I  crave. 

In  to  shade  me  with  cypress  and  yew  ; 
And  when  she  looks  down  on  my  grave. 

Let  her  own  that  her  shepherd  was  true. 

Tlien  to  her  new  love  lot  her  go, 

And  deck  her  in  golden  array  ; 
Be  finest  at  every  fine  show. 

And  frolic  it  all  tho  long  day : 
"While  Colin,  forgotten  and  gone. 

No  more  shall  be  talk'd  of  or  seen, 
L'nless  when,  beneath  the  pale  moon. 

His  ghost  shall  glide  over  the  green. 

Nicholas  Rov:e.— Bom  1673,  Died  1718. 


S29.— THE  CONTENTED  SHEPHERD. 

As  on  a  summer's  day 
In  the  greenwood  shade  I  lay, 

The  maid  that  I  loved. 

As  her  fancy  moved, 
Came  walking  forth  that  way. 

And  as  she  pass'd  by 

With  a  scornful  glance  of  her  eye, 
'•  Whsit  a  shame,  "  quoth  she, 
"  For  a  swain  nmst  it  be, 

Like  a  lazy  loon  for  to  die  ! 

'•  And  dost  thou  nothing  heed 
"\Miat  Pan  our  God  has  decreed  ; 

What  a  prize  to-day 

Shall  be  given  away 
To  the  sweetest  shepherd's  reed  : 

"  There's  not  a  single  swain 
Of  all  this  fruitful  plain. 

But  with  hopes  and  fears 

Now  busily  prepares 
The  bonny  boon  to  gain. 

"  Shall  another  maiden  shine 
In  lirighter  array  than  thine  r 
Up.  up.  dull  swain, 
Tune  thy  pipe  once  again. 
And  make  the  garland  mine." 

'•  Alas  1  my  love,"'  he  cried. 
"  "\Miat  avails  this  courtly  pride  ? 

Since  thy  dear  desert 
Is  \\Titten  in  my  heart 

WTixat  is  all  the  world  beside  ? 

••  To  me  thou  art  more  gay, 
In  this  homely  nissot  grey, 

Than  the  nymphs  of  our  green 

So  trim  and  so  sheen  ; 
Or  the  brightest  queen  of  May.  ^^ 


Nicholas  Rowe.] 


SONG. 


[Fifth  Period.— 


"  What  though  my  fortune  frown, 
And  deny  thee  a  silken  gown ; 
My  own  dear  maid, 
Be  content  with  tliis  shade, 
And  a  shepherd  all  thy  own." 

Nicholas  Eoii-e.—Born  1673,  Died  1718. 


830.— SONG. 

To  the  brook  and  the  wUlow  that  hoard  him 
complain, 
Ah  willow,  willow. 
Poor  Colin  sat  weeping,   and  told  them  his 
pain  ; 
Ah  willow,  willow  ;  ah  willow,  willow. 

Sweet  stream,   he  cried  sadly,  I'U  teach  thee 
to  flow. 
Ah  wiUow,  &c. 
And  the  waters  shall  rise  to  the  brink  ^vith 
my  woe. 
Ah  ^\-illow,  <tc. 

All  restless  and  painful  poor  Amoret  lies. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
And  counts  the  sad   moments  of  time  as  it 
flies. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 

To  the  nymph  my  heart  loves,  ye  soft  slumbers 
repair ; 
Ah  wiDow,  &c. 
Spread  your  downy  wings  o'er  her,  and  make 
her  your  care. 
Ah  willow,  &c. 

Dear  brook,  were  thy  chance  near  her  pillow 
to  creep, 
Ah  willow,  &c. 
Perhaps  thy  soft  murmurs  might  lull  her  to 
sleep. 
Ah  willow,  &c. 

Let  me  be  kept  waking,  my  eyes  never  close. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
So  the  sleep  that  I  lose  brings  my  fair  one 
repose, 

Ah  Avillow,  &c. 

But  if  I  am  doomed  to  be  wretched  indeed ; 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
If  the  loss  of  my  dear  one,  my  love  is  de- 
creed ; 

Ah  wiUow,  &.C. 

If  no  more  my  sad  heart  by  those  eyes  shall 
be  cheered ; 
Ah  willow,  &.C. 
If  the  voice  of  my  warbler  no  more  shall  be 
heard ; 
Ah  willow,  &c. 


Believe    me,    thou    fair  one  ;    thou    dear  one 
believe. 
Ah  willow,  &c. 
Few    sighs   to  thy   loss,  and  few  tears  will 
I  give. 
Ah  willow,  &c. 

One  fate  to  thy  Colin  and  thee  shall  be  tied, 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
And  soon  lay  the  cold  shepherd  close  by  thy 
cold  side. 

Ah  wallow,  &c. 

Then  run,  gentle  brook  ;  and  to  lose  thyself, 
haste ; 
Ah  willow,  &c. 
Fade  thou  too,  my  willow,  this  verse  is  my 
last ; 
Ah  willow,  willow  ;  ah  willow,  willow. 

Niclwlas  Bowe.—Born  1673,  Died  1718. 


831.— FROM  FATAL  CimiOSITY. 

"Who    should   this   stranger  be  ?      And   then 

this  casket — 
He  says  it  is  of  value,  and  yet  trusts  it. 
As  if  a  trifle,  to  a  stranger's  hand — 
His  confidence  amazes  me — Perhaps 
It  is  not  what  he  says — I'm  strongly  tempted 
To  open  it,  and  see — No,  let  it  rest. 
Why  should  my  curiosity  excite  me 
To  search  and  pry  into  th'  aff"airs  of  others, 
'\Vlio  have  t'   employ  my  thoughts,  so  many 

cares 
And  sorrows  of  my  own  ? — With  how  much 

ease 
The  spring   gives   way  !      Surprising !    most 

Xjrodigious ! 
My  eyes  are  dazzled,  and  my  ravished  heart 
Leaps  at  the  glorious  sight.     How  bright' s 

the  lustre, 
How  immense  the  worth  of  these  fair  jewels  ! 
Ay,  such  a  treasure  would  expel  for  ever 
Base  povertj',  and  all  its  abject  train ; 
The  mean  devices  we're  reduced  to  use 
To  keep  out  famine,  and  preserve  our  lives 
F'rom  day  to  day ;  the  cold  neglect  of  friends  ; 
The  galling  scorn,  or  more  provoking  pity 

Of  an  insulting  world Possessed  of  these. 

Plenty,  content,  and  power,  might  take  their 

turn, 
And  lofty  pride  bare  its  aspiring  head 
At  our  approach,  and  once  more  bend  before 

us. 
— A  pleasing  dream  !     'Tis  past ;    and  now  I 

wake 
More  wretched  by  the  happiness  I've  lost  ; 
For  sure  it  was  a  happiness  to  think. 
Though    but    a    moment,    such    a    treasure 

mine. 
Nay,  it  was  more  than  thought — I  saw  and 

touched 


From  1689  io  1727.] 


AN  ODE  TO  JOHN  LORD  GO^VEK. 


[Elijah  Fentok. 


The  bright  temptation,  and  I  Bee  it  yet 

'Tis  here — 'tis   mine — I   have   it   in   posses- 
sion  

Must  I  resiprn  it  ?  Must  I  give  it  back  ? 

Am  I  in  love  with  mi.*cry  and  want  ? 

To  rob  myself,  and  court  so  vast  a  loss : 

Retain    it    then But    how  ?     there    is   a 

way 

Wliy  sinks  my  heart  ?    Why  does  my  blood 

run  cold  r 
Why  am  I  thrilled  with  horror  ?      'Tis  not 

choice, 
But  dire  necessity  suggests  the  thought. 

George  LiUo.—Born  1G93,  Died  1743. 


S32.— VERSES. 

Why,  Damon,  with  the  forward  day, 
Dost  thou  thy  little  spot  survej', 
From  tree  to  tree,  with  doubtful  cheer, 
Pursue  the  progress  of  the  year, 

Wliat  winds  arise,  what  rains  descend, 
W^hcn  thou  before  that  year  shalt  end  ? 

What  do  thy  noon-tide  walks  avail, 

To  clear  the  loaf,  and  pick  the  snail, 

Then  wantonly  to  death  decree 

An  insect  uscfullcr  than  thee  ? 

Thou  and  the  worm  are  brother-kind, 
As  low,  as  earthy,  and  as  blind. 

Vain  wretch !  canst  thou  expect  to  see 
The  downy  peach  make  court  to  thee  ? 
Or  that  thy  sense  shall  ever  meet 
The  bean-flower's  decp-embosom'd  sweet, 

Exhaling  with  an  evening  blast  ? 

Thy  evenings  then  will  all  be  past. 

Thy  narrow  pride,  thy  fancied  green, 
(For  vanity's  in  little  seen) 
All  must  be  left  when  Death  appears, 
In  spite  of  wishes,  groans,  and  tears  ; 
Nor  one  of  all  thy  plants  that  grow, 
But  rosemary  ^vill  with  thee  go. 

Dr.  Geo.  Seicell.—Dicd  1726. 


833-- 


-FABLE,    RELATED    BY    A    BEAU 
TO  ESOP. 


A  Band,  a  Bob-wig,  and  a  Feather, 
Attacked  a  lady's  heart  together. 
The  Baud,  in  a  most  learned  plea. 
Made  up  of  deep  philosophy. 
Told  her,  if  she  would  please  to  wed 
A  reverend  beard,  and  take  instead 

Of  ^^gorous  youth, 

C)ld  solemn  tr\ith. 
With  books  and  morals,  into  bed. 

How  happy  she  would  be. 


Tlie  Bob,  he  talked  of  management, 
What  wondrous  blessings  heaven  sent 
On  care,  and  pains,  ami  induntry ; 
And  truly  he  must  be  so  free 
To  own  he  thought  }'our  airy  beaux, 
With  powdered  wigs,  and  dancing  shoeB, 
Were  good  for  nothing  (mend  his  soul !) 
But  prate,  and  talk,  and  play  the  fool. 

He  said  'twas  wealth  gave  joy  and  mirth, 

And  that  to  be  the  dearest  wife 

Of  one,  who  laboured  all  his  life 

To  make  a  mine  of  gold  his  own. 

And  not  siMjnd  sixpence  when  he'd  done. 

Was  heaven  upon  earth. 

When   these   two   blades   had   done,    d'ye 

see. 
The  Feather  (as  it  might  be  me) 
Steps  out,  sir,  from  behind  the  skreen, 
With  such  an  air  and  such  a  mien — 
Look  you,  old  gentleman, — in  short 
Ho  quickly  spoiled  the  statesman's  sport. 

It  proved  such  sunshine  weather 
That  you  must  know,  at  the  first  beck 
The  lady  leaped  about  his  neck, 

And  ofif  they  went  together. 

Sii- Jolm  Vanlriigh. — Bom  1666,  Died  1720. 


S34.— AN  ODE  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON. 
JOHN  LORD  GOWER. 

O'er  winter's  long  inclement  sway. 

At  length  the  lusty  Spring  prevails  ; 
And  swift  to  meet  the  smiling  May, 

Is  wafted  by  the  western  gales. 
Around  him  dance  the  rosy  Hours, 
And  damasking  the  gi-ound  with  flowers, 

With  amVtient  sweets  perfume  the  mom ; 
With  shadowy  verdure  flourish'd  high, 
A  sudden  youth  the  groves  eujoj- ; 

Where  Philomel  laments  forlorn. 

By  her  awaked,  the  woodland  choir 

To  hail  the  coming  god  prepares  ; 
And  tempts  me  to  resume  the  lyre, 

Soft  warbling  to  the  vernal  airs. 
Yet  once  more,  O  ye  Muses  !  deisrn 
For  me,  the  meanest  of  your  train, 

Unblamed  t'  approach  your  blest  retreat : 
"NMiere  Horace  wantons  at  your  spring. 
And  Pindar  sweeps  a  bolder  string  ; 

Whose  notes  th'  Aoni:m  hills  repeat. 

Or  if  invoked,  where  Thames's  fruitful  tides. 
Slow   through  the  vale  in  silver  volumes 
play ; 
Now     your    own    Phocbns    o'er    the    month 
presides. 
Gives  love  the  night,  and  doublv  gilds  the 
elay;  •       3., 


SONG. 


Edward  Ward.] 

Thither,  indulgent  to  my  prayer. 

Ye  bright  harmonious  nymphs,  repair 

To  swell  the  notes  I  feebly  raise  : 
So  vnth.  aspiring  ardours  warm'd 
May  Gower"s  propitious  ear  be  charm"  d 

To  listen  to  my  lays. 

Beneath  the  Pole  on  hills  of  snow, 

Like  Thracian  Mars,  th'  undaunted  Swede 
To  dint  of  sword  defies  the  foe  ; 

In  fight  unknowing  to  recede  : 
From  Volga's  banks,  th'  imperious  Czai- 
Leads  forth  his  furry  troops  to  war ; 

Fond  of  the  softer  southern  sky  : 
The  Soldan  galls  th'  lUyrian  coast ; 
But  soon  this  miscreant  Moony  host 

Before  the  Victor-Cross  shall  fly. 

But  here,  no  clarion's  shrilling  note 

The  Muse's  green  retreat  can  pierce  ; 
The  grove,  from  noisy  camps  remote, 

Is  only  vocal  with  my  verse  : 
Here,  wing'd  -svith  innocence  and  joy, 
Let  the  soft  hours  that  o'er  me  fly 

Drop  freedom,  health,  and  gay  desires : 
While  the  bright  Seine,  t'  exalt  the  soul. 
With  sparkling  plenty  crowns  the  bowl, 

And  wit  and  social  mirth  inspires. 

Enamour' d  of  the  Seine,  celestial  fair, 

(The  blooming  pride  of  Thetis'  azure  train,) 
Bacchus,  to  win  the  nymph  who  caused  his  care, 
Lash'd  his  swift  tigers  to  the  Celtic  plain  : 
There  secret  in  her  sapphire  cell. 
He  with  the  Nais  wont  to  dwell : 

Leaving  the  nectar'd  feasts  of  Jove  : 
And  where  her  mazy  waters  flow 
He  gave  the  mantling  vine  to  grow, 
A  trophy  to  his  love. 

Shall  man  from  Nature's  sanction  stray, 

With  blind  opinion  for  his  guide  ; 
And,  rebel  to  her  rightful  sway. 

Leave  all  her  beauties  unenjoy'd  ? 
Fool !  Time  no  change  of  motion  knows  ; 
With  equal  speed  the  torrent  flows, 

To  sweep  Fame,  Power,  and  Wealth  away ; 
The  past  is  aU  by  death  possest ; 
And  frugal  fate  that  guards  the  rest, 

By  giving,  bids  him  live  To-Day. 

0  Gower  '.  through  all  the  destined  space, 

What  breath  the  Powers  allot  to  me 
Shall  sing  the  \irtues  of  thy  race. 

United  and  complete  in  thee. 
O  flower  of  ancient  English  faith  ! 
Pursue  th'  unbeaten  Patriot-path, 

In  which  confirm'd  thy  father  shone  : 
The  light  his  fair  example  gives. 
Already  from  thy  dawn  receives 

A  lustre  equal  to  its  own. 

Honour's  bright    dome,    on   lasting   columns 

rear'd. 

Nor  envy  rusts,  nor  rolling  years  consume  : 

Loud   Paeans    echoing    round    the    roof    are 

heard, 

And  clouds  of  incense  all  the  void  perfume. 
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There  Phocion,  Laelius,  Capel,  Hyde, 
With  Falkland  seated  near  his  side, 

Fix'd  by  the  Muse,  the  temple  grace  ; 
Prophetic  of  thy  happier  fame. 
She,  to  receive  thy  radiant  name. 

Selects  a  whiter  space. 

Elijah  Fenton.—Bo-ni  1683,  Died  1730. 


835.— SONG. 

O  give  me,  kind  Bacchus,   thou  God  of  the 

vine, 
Not  a  pipe  or  a  tun,  but  an  ocean  of  wine ; 
And  a  ship  that's  well-mann'd  with  such  rare 

merry  fellows, 
That  ne'er  forsook  ta%-ern  for  porterly  ale- 
house. 
May  her  bottom  be  leaky  to  let  in  the  tipple. 
And  no  pump  on  board  her  to  save  ship  or 

people ; 
So   that   each  jolly   lad   may    suck   heartily 

round. 
And    be    always    obliged    to     drink    or    be 

drown'd ! 
Let  a  fleet  from  Virginia,    well   laden   with 

weed, 
And  a  cargo  of  pipes,  that  we  nothing  may 

need, 
Attend  at  our  stern  to  supply  us  with  guns. 
And  to  weigh  us  our  funk,  not  by  pounds,  but 

by  tuns. 
WTien  thus  fitted  out  we  would  sail  cross  the 

line. 
And  swim  round  the  world  in  a  sea  of  good 

wine ; 
Steer  safe  in  the  middle,  and  vow  never  more 
To  renounce  such  a  life  for  the  pleasures  on 

shore. 
Look  cheerfully  round  us  and   comfort   our 

eyes 
With  a  deluge  of  claret  inclosed  by  the  skies ; 
A   sight   that    would  mend   a   pale  mortal's 

complexion. 
And  make  him  blush  more  than  the  sun  by 

reflection. 
No  zealous  contentions  should  ever  perplex  us. 
No  politic  jars  should  divide  us  or  vex  us  ; 
No  presbyter  Jack  should  reform  us  or  ride 

us, 
The  stars  and  our  whimsical  noddles  should 

guide  us. 
No  blustering  storms  should  possess  us  with 

fears, 
Or  hurry  us,   like  cowards,  from  drinking  to 

prayers, 
But  still  with  full  bowls   we'd   for   Bacchus 

maintain 
The  most  glorious  dominion  o'er  the  clarety 

main ; 
And  tipple  all  round  till  our  eyes  shone  as 

bright 
As  the  sun  does  by  day,  or  the  moon  does  by 
night. 


From  1639  icV  1727.] 
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S36.— SONG. 

Sweet  are  the  charms  of  her  I  love, 
More  fragrant  than  the  damask  rose, 

Soft  as  the  down  of  turtle  dove, 
Gentle  as  air  when  ZephjT  blows, 

Refreshing  as  descending  rains 

To  sun-burnt  climes,  and  thirsty  plains. 

True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole, 

Gr  as  the  dial  to  the  sun  ; 
Constant  as  gliding  waters  roll, 

"WTiose  swelling  tides  obey  tho  moon  ; 
From  every  other  charmer  free, 
My  life  and  love  shall  follow  thee. 

The  lamb  the  flowery  thyme  devours, 
The  dam  the  tender  kid  pursues  ; 

Sweet  Philomel,  in  shady  bowers 
Oi  verdant  spring  her  note  renews  ; 

All  follow  what  they  most  admire. 

As  I  pursue  my  soul's  desire. 


Thus  would  I  live  free  from  all  care  or  design. 

And  when  death  should  arrive  I'd  be  pickled 
in  wine : 

That  is,  toss'd  over-board,  have  tho  sea  for 
my  grave, 

And  lie  nobly  entomb'd  in  a  blood-colour'd 
wave  ; 

That,  living  or  dead,  both  my  body  and 
spirit 

ShoiUd  float  round  the  globe  in  an  ocean  of 
claret, 

Tho  truest  of  friends  and  the  best  of  all 
juices, 

■Worth  both  tho  rich  metals  that  India  pro- 
duces : 

For  all  men  we  find  from  tho  young  to  the 
old, 

AVill  exchange  for  the  bottle  their  silver  and 
gold, 

Except  rich  fanatics — a  pox  on  their  pic- 
tures ! 

That  make  themselves  slaves  to  their  prayers 
and  their  lectures ; 

And  think  that  on  earth  there  is  nothing 
divine. 

But  a  canting  old  fool  and  a  bag  full  of  coin. 

AVhat  though  the  dull  saint  make  his  standard 
and  sterling 

His  refuge,  his  glory,  his  god,  and  his  dar- 
ling; 

The  mortal  that  drinks  is  the  only  brave 
fellow. 

Though  never  so  poor,  he 's  a  king  when  he  's 
mellow ; 

Grows  richer  than  Croesus  with  whimsical 
thinking. 

And  never  knows  care  whilst  he  follows  his 
drinking. 

Edward  Ward.— Bom  1667,  Died  1731. 


Nature  must  change  her  bcaateooB  face. 

And  vary  as  tho  seajjons  rise  ; 
As  winter  to  the  spring  gives  pLy.e, 

Summer  th'  ajiproach  of  autumn  flies  : 
No  eliange  on  love  the  seasons  bring. 
Love  only  knows  perpetual  spring. 

Devouring  time,  with  stealing  pace, 
Makes  lofty  oaks  and  cedars  bow; 

And  marble  towers,  and  gates  of  brass, 
In  his  ruile  march  lie  levels  low  : 

But  time,  destroj-ing  far  and  wide. 

Love  from  the  soul  can  ne'er  di\ide. 

Death  only,  with  his  cruel  dart, 
Tho  gentle  godhea^^l  can  remove  ; 

And  drive  him  from  the  bleeding  heart 
To  mingle  with  the  bless' d  above, 

■Where,  known  to  all  his  kindred  train. 

He  finds  a  lasting  rest  from  pain. 

Love,  and  his  sister  fair,  the  Soul, 

Twin-born,  from  heaven  together  came  : 

Love  will  the  universe  control, 

"When  dying  seasons  lose  their  name  ; 

Divine  abodes  shall  own  his  pow'r. 

"When  time  and  death  shall  be  no  more. 

Barton  Booth. — Born  1C81,  Dk'l  1733. 


837.— SONG. 

Love  is  by  fancy  led  about 

From  hope  to  fear,  from  joy  to  doubt  : 

"Whom  we  now  an  angel  call. 
Divinely  graced  in  every  feature. 
Straight 's  a  deform'd,  a  perjured  creature  : 

Love  and  hate  are  fancy  all. 

'Tis  but  as  fancy  shall  present 
Objects  of  grief,  or  of  content, 

"That  the  lover 's  blest,  or  dits  : 
Visions  of  mighty  pain,  or  pleasure, 
Imagii-ed  want,  imagined  treasure. 

All  in  powerful  fanoy  lies. 

Gf-y!'ge  Granville,  Lord  LanS'lownc. — 
J^m  1667,  DUd  173:-. 


838.— SONG. 

I  lately  vow'd,  but  'twas  in  ha«te, 

That  I  no  more  would  court 
Tho  joys  that  seem  when  they  are  past 

As  dull  as  they  are  short. 

I  oft  to  hate  my  mistress  swear. 

But  soon  my  weakness  find  ; 
I  make  my  oaths  when  she 's  severe. 

But  break  them  when  she's  kind. 

John  Oldini.wn.—Boini  1673,  Dkd  1742. 
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THE  CHURCH-BUILDEK. 
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S39.— THE  CHURCH-BUILDEE. 

A  wretch  had  committed  all  manner  of  evil, 
And   was    justly   afraid   of    death    and    the 

devil ; 
Being   touch'd   with   remorse,  he  sent  for  a 

priest, 
He  was  wondrons  godlj-,  ho  pray'd  and  con- 

fess'd : 
But  the  father,  unmoved  with  the  marks  of 

contrition, 
Before  absolution,  imposed  this  condition  : 

'•  You  must  build   and  endow,  at  your  own 

proper  charge, 
A  church,"   quoth   the   parson,   "convenient 

and  large, 
"Where  souls  to  the  tune  of  four  thousand  and 

odd. 
Without   any   crowding,    may  sit    and    serve 

God." 


"  I'll  do't,"  cried  the  penitent,  "father,  ne'er 
fear  it ; 

My  estate  is  encumber'd,  but  if  I  once  clear 
it, 

The  beneficed  clerks  should  bo  sweetly  in- 
creased— 

Instead  of  one  church,  I'd  build  fifty  at 
least." 

But    ah  !    what   is   man  ?     I    speak  it  with 

sorrow, 
His  fit  of  religion  was  gone  by  to-morrow  ; 
He  then  huff'd  the  doctor,  and   call'd  him  to 

naught. 
There  were  churches  to  spare,  and  he'd  not 

give  a  groat. 
"VMien  he  mention' d  his  vow,  he  cried,  "  D — n 

me,  I'm  sober. 
But  all  yesterday  I  was  drunk  with  October." 

Sir  Robert  Ayton. — Ahnut  1711. 
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